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Preface 


In the following pages, the reader will discover what is, in effect, a linguistic description 
of all known ancient languages. Never before in the history of language study has such a 
collection appeared within the covers of a single work. This volume brings to student and 
to scholar convenient, systematic presentations of grammars which, in the best of cases, 
were heretofore accessible only by consulting multiple sources, and which in all too many 
instances could only be retrieved from scattered, out-of-the-way, disparate treatments. For 
some languages, the only existing comprehensive grammatical description is to be found 
herein. 

This work has come to fruition through the efforts and encouragement of many, to all of 
whom the editor wishes to express his heartfelt gratitude. To attempt to list all — colleagues, 
students, friends — would, however, certainly result in the unintentional and unhappy ne- 
glect of some, and so only a much more modest attempt at acknowledgments will be made. 
Among those to whom special thanks are due are first and foremost the contributors to 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


ROGER D. WOODARD 


1.1. Preliminary remarks 


What makes a language ancient? The term conjures up images, often romantic, of archeol- 
ogists feverishly copying hieroglyphs by torchlight in a freshly discovered burial chamber; 
of philologists dangling over a precipice in some remote corner of the earth, taking impres- 
sions of an inscription carved in a cliff-face; of a solitary scholar working far into the 
night, puzzling out some ancient secret, long forgotten by humankind, from a brittle-leafed 
manuscript or patina-encrusted tablet. The allure is undeniable, and the literary and film 
worlds have made full use of it. 

An ancient language is indeed a thing of wonder — but so is every other language, all 
remarkable systems of conveying thoughts and ideas across time and space. And ancient 
languages, as far back as the very earliest attested, operate just like those to which the 
linguist has more immediate access, all with the same familiar elements — phonological, 
morphological, syntactic— and no perceptible vestiges of Neanderthal oddities. If there was 
a time when human language was characterized by features and strategies fundamentally 
unlike those we presently know, it was a time prior to the development of any attested 
or reconstructed language of antiquity. Perhaps, then, what makes an ancient language 
different is our awareness that it has outlived those for whom it was an intimate element 
of the psyche, not so unlike those rays of light now reaching our eyes that were emitted by 
their long-extinguished source when dinosaurs still roamed across the earth (or earlier) — 
both phantasms of energy flying to our senses from distant sources, long gone out. 

That being said, and rightly enough, we must return to the question of what counts 
as an ancient language. As ancient the editor chose the upward delimitation of the fifth 
century AD. This terminus ante quem is one which is admittedly “traditional”; the fifth is 
the century of the fall of the western Roman Empire (AD 476), a benchmark which has 
been commonly (though certainly not unanimously) identified as marking the end of the 
historical period of antiquity. Any such chronological demarcation is of necessity arbitrary — 
far too arbitrary — as linguists accustomed to making such diachronic distinctions as Old 
English, Middle English, Modern English or Old Hittite, Middle Hittite, Neo-Hittite are keenly 
aware. Linguistic divisions of this sort are commonly based upon significant political events 
and clearly perceptible cultural shifts rather than upon language phenomena (though they 
are surely not without linguistic import as every historical linguist knows). The choice 
of the boundary in the present concern — the ancient-language boundary — is, likewise 
(as has already been confessed), not mandated by linguistic features and characteristics of 
the languages concerned. 

However, this arbitrary choice, establishing a terminus ante quem of the fifth century, is 
somewhat buttressed by quite pragmatic linguistic considerations (themselves consequent 
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to the whim of historical accident), namely the co-occurrence of a watershed in language 
documentation. Several early languages first make a significant appearance in the histor- 
ical record in the fourth/fifth century: thus, Gothic (fourth century; see Ch. 36), Ge’ez 
(fourth/fifth century; see Ch. 14, 81.3.1), Classical Armenian (fifth century; see Ch. 38), 
Early Old Georgian (fifth century; see Ch. 40). What newly comes into clear light in the 
sixth century is a bit more meager — Tocharian and perhaps the very earliest Old Kannada 
and Old Telegu from the end of the century. Moreover, the dating of these languages to the 
sixth century cannot be made precisely (not to suggest this is an especially unusual state of 
affairs) and it is equally possible that the earliest attestation of all three should be dated to 
the seventh century. Beginning with the seventh century the pace of language attestation 
begins to accelerate, with languages documented such as Old English, Old Khmer, and Clas- 
sical Arabic (though a few earlier inscriptions preserving a “transitional” form of Arabic are 
known; see Ch. 16, § 1.1.1). The ensuing centuries bring an avalanche of medieval European 
languages and their Asian contemporaries into view. Aside from the matter of a cultur- 
ally dependent analytic scheme of historical periodization, there are thus considerations of 
language history that motivate the upper boundary of the fifth century. 

On the other hand, identifying a terminus post quem for the inclusion of a language in the 
present volume was a completely straightforward and noncontroversial procedure. The low 
boundary is determined by the appearance of writing in human society, a graphic means for 
recording human speech. A system of writing appears to have been first developed by the 
Sumerians of southern Mesopotamia in the late fourth millennium BC (see Ch. 2, §81.2; 2). 
Not much later (beginning in about 3100 BC), a people of ancient Iran began to record 
their still undeciphered language of Proto-Elamite on clay tablets (see Ch. 3, §2.1). From 
roughly the same period, the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing system emerges in the historical 
record (see Ch. 7, §2). Hence, Sumerian and Egyptian are the earliest attested, understood 
languages and, ipso facto, the earliest languages treated in this volume (on the problem of 
undeciphered languages like Proto-Elamite, see §1.2). 

It is conjectured that humans have been speaking and understanding language for at 
least 100,000 years. If in the great gulf of time which separates the advent of language and 
the appearance of Sumerian, Proto-Elamite, and Egyptian societies, there were any people 
giving written expression to their spoken language, all evidence of such records and the 
language or languages they record has fallen victim to the decay of time. Or the evidence 
has at least eluded the archeologists. 

Though no human language is documented prior to the late fourth millennium BC, it is 
still possible in certain instances to recover the linguistic system ofa deeply archaic, preliterate 
people, using the remarkable methodology commonly dubbed the comparative method of 
historical linguistics (see Ch. 45). The development of the comparative method and the 
discovery of the linguistic principles which make it possible was one of the greatest, ifperhaps 
one of the less recognized, scientific achievements of the nineteenth century. Following upon 
the pioneering efforts of philologists such as the English jurist, Sir William Jones, scholars like 
Rasmus Rask, Franz Bopp, August Schleicher, Jacob Grimm, Karl Verner, Karl Brugmann, 
and Hermann Osthoff, among still others (on whom, see, inter alia, Mallory 1989:9-23, 
Lehmann 1967), developed the comparative method and applied it in the reconstruction of 
Proto-Indo-European, the parent language of the Indo-European language family. Though 
spoken between the fifth and third millennia BC and nowhere attested by written record, 
the grammar and lexicon of the language are well known through their reconstruction 
(see Ch. 17). 

The comparative method has likewise been used to reconstruct the parent of the 
Semitic languages, Proto-Semitic (see Ch. 6, 882-3), spoken sometime prior to the third 
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Figure 1.1 Proto-Elamite 
tablet 


millennium BC. The reconstruction of Proto-Semitic’s own parent language, Proto-Afro- 
Asiatic, from which are also descended Egyptian, Berber, Cushitic, Chadic, and perhaps still 
other languages is ongoing (see Ch. 6, §1). 

With the exception of only a few languages of Mesoamerica, the native American 
languages of antiquity are known solely through reconstruction. Those exceptions are pro- 
vided by the Mayan languages (see Ch. 43, §1) and Epi-Olmec (see Ch. 44, §81-2); though 
the Zapotec language is perhaps attested as early as about the sixth/fifth century BC, the 
inscriptional evidence is very meager and the language is poorly understood at present 
(see below, §1.3.8). 

Not every language which is attested in the period that extends from the beginning of 
written records to the fifth century AD is treated in this volume. There are generally two 
reasons for this exclusion: (i) the written remains of the language can be read (to a greater 
or lesser extent), but the evidence of the language which is provided by these records is 
sufficiently meager to limit significantly a knowledge of the language and, consequently, to 
proscribe any attempt to offer a meaningful grammatical description of it; and (ii) the written 
remains of the language cannot be understood — in other words, the recorded language has 
not yet been deciphered. Languages falling into the latter category will be addressed first, 
and then those of the former. 


1.2 Undeciphered languages 
1.2.1 Undeciphered Elamite 


The earliest attested undeciphered script (late fourth millennium BC) is the one called 
Proto-Elamite. Tablets bearing this script have been recovered in large numbers from the 
same Iranian region in which ancient Elamite is attested, hence the name Proto-Elamite 
(see Fig. 1.1). Far fewer in number are the inscriptions from the same general area which 
are written in the script called Linear Elamite. For discussion of each of these, see Chapter 3, 
§$2.1-2.2 (see also Englund 1996). 


1.2.2 The Indus Valley language 


In the middle of the third millennium BC, writing emerges in the archeological record of the 
Harappan culture of the Indus Valley. The characters of this Indus Valley script (see Fig. 1.2) 
are of a well-developed, somewhat conventionalized pictographic nature at the earliest 
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Figure 1.2. Indus Valley 
inscriptions 


phase of the script’s attestation (possibly suggesting some earlier unattested developmental 
stage). The number of characters identified likely reveals that the script operates with both 
logograms (symbols representing entire words) and syllabograms (phonetic symbols having 
the value ofa syllable). Lying behind the Indus Valley script may well be a Dravidian language 
(see Ch. 42, §1) or possibly an early form of Indo-Aryan (see Ch. 26, §1). On the Indus Valley 
script and its attempted decipherment, see Parpola 1996 and 1994. 


1.2.3. Cretan languages 


Examples of three distinct, undeciphered scripts have survived in the remains of the Minoan 
civilization of ancient Crete. The oldest of these is called Cretan Hieroglyphic or Cretan 
Pictographic (see Fig. 1.3) and its use is dated to the period 2000-1600 BC, seal stones 
providing the bulk of examples. The pictographic symbols making up the script probably 
have a syllabic value. 

The second of the undeciphered Cretan scripts is known from only a single document, 
the Phaistos Disk (dated to about 1700 BC; see Fig. 1.4). The disk has been the object of 
repeated attempts at decipherment since its discovery in the early twentieth century. While 
success has often been claimed, none of the proposed decipherments carries conviction. 

Linear A, the third of the Minoan scripts, is the best represented of the three. Dating from 
about the mid-nineteenth to mid-fifteenth centuries BC, Linear A documents partially 
overlap chronologically with those written in Cretan Hieroglyphic, though in terms of 
historical development, the former may trace its origins to the latter. Linear A, in turn, 
appears to be the source of the Mycenaean Greek script, Linear B (see Ch. 25, §$1.1; 1.2; 2.1), 
though a simple direct linear descent is not probable. Of the three Minoan scripts, Linear 
A holds the greatest hope for decipherment. Recent work by Brown (1990) and Finkelberg 
(1990-1991) has taken up a notion proposed by Palmer in the middle of the twentieth 
century (e.g., Palmer 1968) which would identify the Linear A language as a member of 
the Anatolian subfamily of Indo-European. On the Cretan scripts see, inter alia, Chadwick 
1990; Palaima 1988; Woodard 1997. 
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Figure 1.3. Cretan 
Hieroglyphic inscription 
and portrait stamped on 
a sealing 


Figure 1.4 The Phaistos 
Disk (side A) 


Mention should also be made of the undeciphered language called Eteo-Cretan. Much 
later than the three Bronze Age Minoan scripts, Eteo-Cretan is preserved in inscriptions 
written in the Greek alphabet. On Eteo-Cretan, see Duhoux 1982. 


1.2.4 Cypriot languages 


Prior to the emergence of Greek writing on Cyprus, attested by about the middle of the 
eleventh century BC (and the somewhat later appearance of Phoenician; see Ch. 11, §1.2; 
Ch. 24, §2), the island was inhabited by a people, or by groups of people, who were recording 
their speech in the undeciphered set of scripts called Cypro-Minoan (see Table 1.1). As 
the name suggests, these Cypriot writing systems appear to have their origin in a writing 
system of Minoan Crete, Linear A being the likely candidate. Archaic Cypro-Minoan is 
the name given to the script found on only a single inscription, dated to about 1500 BC. 
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Table 1.1 A partial inventory of Cypro-Minoan characters 


i fe \\ oY | * 
[F v MN it A HA 
ar I A i oO 
aE ( a Wi] % 
Lt le ay \w T 
i) ls A i, A 
( ls A H Al 
if ay nN 8 H 
h qf ih i) WX 


This script has been analyzed as the likely ancestor of the more widely attested Cypro- 
Minoan 1, found in use between approximately the late sixteenth and twelfth centuries 
BC. A distinct script, Cypro-Minoan 2, has been found on thirteenth-century documents 
from the site of Enkomi. Yet a third, Cypro-Minoan 3, dating also to the thirteenth century 
BC, has turned up not on Cyprus but in the remains of the ancient Syrian city of Ugarit 
(see Ch. 9, §1; on the Cypro-Minoan scripts, see especially Masson 1974, 1977; Palaima 
1989). 

Cypro-Minoan 1 appears to have provided the graphic model for the Greek syllabary of 
Cyprus (see Ch. 25, §2.2). This Greek syllabic script was in turn not only used for writing 
Greek but also adopted for some other language of Cyprus, as yet undeciphered, dubbed 
Eteo-Cypriot. The Eteo-Cypriot inscriptions are commonly regarded as the documentary 
remains of an indigenous people of Cyprus who had withstood assimilation to the commu- 
nities of Greek and Phoenician settlers. After Greek and Phoenician settlement of Cyprus, 
Eteo-Cypriots appear to have concentrated particularly in the area of Amathus (on the 
Eteo-Cypriot inscriptions, see Masson 1983:85-87). 


1.2.5 Byblic language 


As well as the various Canaanite and Aramaic scripts and languages preserved in the arche- 
ological remains of Syria-Palestine that are treated in this volume (see Chs. 6, 9-13), there is 
an additional script, attested by a small number of inscriptions, which is commonly (though 
not universally) regarded as undeciphered. In the course of his excavations at the site of the 
ancient city of Byblos (Biblical Gebal) on the coast of the modern state of Lebanon, the 
French archeologist Maurice Dunand unearthed inscriptions, on bronze and stone, executed 
in a previously unknown script. Many of the symbols are of a hieroglyphic nature, some 
apparently descended from or inspired by characters of the Egyptian hieroglyphic script; 
the Byblian script thus bears the tag Pseudo-Hieroglyphic, or, less commonly, Proto-Byblic. 
The script, judging by the number of identified symbols (114 by Dunand’s analysis), is 
likely syllabic. As early as 1946 (a year after Dunand’s publication of the inscriptions), the 
decipherment of Byblian Pseudo-Hieroglyphic was announced by a distinguished French 
philologist, Edouard Dhorme, who read the language of the script as Phoenician. Dhorme’s 
proposed decipherment and others which have followed (see Daniels 1996:29-30 for dis- 
cussion of subsequent attempts) have not been received with confidence and the script and 
its language still reside in the undeciphered column. 
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Table 1.2 Characters of the Meroitic script 


Character Character 
Hieroglyphic Cursive Transcription Hieroglyphic Cursive _‘ Transcription 

ib qz a ae A ] 

| y e a < b 

1 4 i e h 

x y) ) Wd B s 

4 J y a Vi se 

4 7 Ww > zB k 

a) V b N 2 q 
o “, p — 7 t 

w z m n RX te 
ao ew n - a to 

H x ne R x d 
— wy, ie : word-divider 


1.2.6 North African languages 


In the ancient Nubian city of Meroé (in the north of modern Sudan - the great city which 
Herodotus calls the untpdtroAis Tédv GAAwv Aibidtroov, “the capital of all Ethiopia”), the 
Egyptian scripts must have been long known and utilized. By the third century BC, however, 
with the rise of the Meroitic kingdom, a native writing system appeared and continued in 
use for recording Meroitic language until the fourth century AD. Two varieties of the script 
are known: a hieroglyphic script based on Egyptian Hieroglyphic, and a cursive form based 
on Egyptian Demotic (see Ch. 7, §2.1). 

The phonetic values of the symbols of the Meroitic writing system, unlike those of many 
of the undeciphered languages discussed thus far, have been purportedly identified. The 
majority of symbols have been assigned the value of a single consonant or vowel sound 
(i.e., the script is analyzed as fundamentally alphabetic), with a small set of syllabic CV 
(consonant + vowel) symbols filling out the inventory of characters (compare Ugaritic’s 
consonantal script, supplemented by three CV characters; see Ch. 9, §2.2); see Table 1.2. 
While Meroitic texts can thus be given a phonetic reading, the language uttered in such a 
reading cannot be understood with the exception of a very few words, chiefly proper nouns. 
On the Meroitic script and language, see Wenig 1982, Griffith 1911, 1912. 

For the Ancient Lybian or Numidian script, or scripts, which have been read as recording 
archaic Berber, but which some would regard as undeciphered, see Chapter 6, §1.1.3 with 
references. On the partially deciphered Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions, see Chapter 12, §2.2. 


1.2.7 European languages 


From Portugal and Spain come ancient inscriptions recorded in those scripts called Iberian, 
broadly divided into two groups, Northeast and South Iberian. The latter group includes 
the variety of the script called Turdetan, after the ancient Turdetanians, of whom the Greek 
geographer Strabo wrote: “These are counted the wisest people among the Iberians; they 
write with an alphabet and possess prose works and poetry of ancient heritage, and laws 
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Table 1.3 Irish Ogham (Craobh-Ruadh); font courtesy of Michael Everson 


Symbol Transcription Name Symbol Transcription Name 
+r b beithe + h tiath 
ar l luis dt d dair 
1r fe fern UL t tinne 
mr s sail SUL € coll 

amr n nin Hoe q ceirt 
+ m muin == a ailm 
Te g gort ate fe) onn 
HE ng gétal sere u ur 

HE i straif ~e0e- @ edad 

HH ie ruis ~seeee- i idad 
< ea ébad xe oi or 
«K ia iphin G ui uilen 
# ae emancholl 


composed in meter, six thousand years old, so they say” (Geography 3.1.6). One form of the 
Northeast Iberian writing system was adopted by speakers of Celtic for recording their own 
language (Hispano-Celtic or Celtiberian; see Ch. 35, especially §2.1), and these Celtic docu- 
ments are interpretable (for the language, see Ch. 35, especially §§3.1; 3.4; 4.2.1.1; 4.3.6; 5.1). 
However, the Iberian scripts were used principally for a language or languages which are 
not understood, in spite of the fact that there also occur Iberian-language (Old Hispanic) 
inscriptions written with the Greek and Roman alphabets, and even bilingual texts. On the 
Iberian scripts and language(s) see, inter alia, Untermann 1975, 1980, 1990, 1997; Swiggers 
1996; Diringer 1968:193-195. 

While the South Picene language of eastern coastal Italy appears to be demonstrably Indo- 
European (belonging to the Sabellian branch of Italic; see Ch. 33), the genetic affiliation 
of its meagerly attested northern neighbor, North Picene, remains uncertain (though the 
two were formerly lumped together under the name East Italic or Old Sabellian). Though 
completely readable (being written in an Etruscan-based alphabet), North Picene remains 
largely impenetrable, in spite of the fact that a Latin-North Picene bilingual exists (a brief 
inscription, the identity of the non-Latin portion of which has been disputed). For an 
examination toward a tentative translation of the long North Picene inscription, the Novilara 
Stele, see Poultney 1979 (providing a summary of earlier attempts at interpretation). 

The documentation of Insular Celtic — the Celtic languages of Ireland and Britain — (as 
opposed to Continental Celtic; see Ch. 35) which has survived from antiquity is very meager 
indeed, and is limited to Irish. The script used in recording this early Irish is the unusual 
alphabetic system called Ogham (see Table 1.3); most of its characters consist of slashing 
lines, longer and shorter (notches being used at times for vowel characters), giving the 
impression that it was originally designed to be “written” by means of an ax or some similar 
sharp instrument, with wood serving as a medium. The Ogham inscriptions, which date as 
early as the fourth century AD (and perhaps as early as the second century), can be read 
(owing to our knowledge of later Irish) but consist largely of personal names and provide 
little data on which can be constructed a linguistic description of Ogham Irish. For such 
descriptions of Insular Celtic, the linguist must await the appearance of Old Irish and Old 
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Welsh manuscripts in about the eighth century AD (and hence Ogham Irish is not treated 
in the present volume). 

There is, however, a second ancient language of Britain which is written with a variety of 
Ogham, the language of Pictish. The Picts, who receive their name from Latin Picti “painted 
ones” (presumably referring to the practice of tattooing, though other etymologies have been 
proposed), inhabited portions of modern Scotland, along with the Scots, a Celtic people of 
Irish origin. A much broader, earlier distribution of the Picts has also been claimed. The 
Picts are known for their production of stone monuments on which are engraved intriguing 
images of animals and other designs, at times accompanied by Ogham inscriptions. The 
language of the Pictish Ogham inscriptions is not understood; it is not Celtic and probably 
not Indo-European. On the Pictish language, see Jackson 1980; for Ogham generally, see 
McMannus 1991. 


1.3 Insufficiently attested languages 


The differences between the languages of this group and the preceding are in some cases 
only a matter of degree (rather than one of kind), and not sharply one of intelligible versus 
unintelligible. 

Among those recorded languages of antiquity which can be read and understood to an 
appreciable degree but which were judged too meagerly attested to be included in the present 
volume of grammatical descriptions, several are languages which were spoken on the Italian 
peninsula and the neighboring island of Sicily. 


1.3.1 Sicel 


From Sicily come several inscriptions written in a language which appears to be Indo- 
European; a number of glosses are claimed as well (see Conway, Whatmough, and Johnson 
1933 I1:449-458; on Sicel generally, see Pulgram 1978:71—73 with references). The name 
assigned to the language, Sicel or Siculan, is that given by Greek colonists to the native 
peoples of Sicily whom they there encountered in the eighth century BC. Little is known 
about the ethnicity of these Siceli. The form esti occurs in Sicel, seemingly the archetypal 
Indo-European “(s)he is.” Interpretations of other inscriptional forms show considerable 
variation. Tradition held that the Siceli had migrated to Sicily from the Italian peninsula: 
thus, Varro (On the Latin Language 5.101) writes that they came from Rome; Diodorus 
Siculus (Library of History 5.6.3-4) records that the Siceli had come from Italy and settled 
in the region of Sicily formerly occupied by a people called the Sicani. On the basis of the 
available linguistic evidence, however, Sicel cannot be demonstrated to be a member of the 
Italic subfamily of Indo-European (see Ch. 32, §1). 

On the inscriptional fragments from western Sicily identified as Elymian, see Cowgill and 
Mayrhofer 1986:58 with references. 


1.3.2. Raetic and Lemnian 


From the eastern Alps, homeland of the tribes called Raeti by the Romans, come a very few 
inscriptions in a language which has been claimed to bear certain Indo-European charac- 
teristics. For example, from an inscription carved on a bronze pot (the Caslir Situla; see 
Fig. 1.5) comes the Raetic form -talina which has been compared to Latin tollo “I raise” 
(see Pulgram 1978:40 with additional references). However, similarities to Etruscan have 
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Figure 1.5 The Caslir 
Situla 


a laviseSeli 
6 1,2 velxanu | lup-nu pitiave | 
3 kusenkustrinaxe 


c ¢elna vinutalina. 


also been identified and the two are perhaps to be placed in a single language family, along 
with a language attested on the island of Lemnos in the north of the Aegean Sea. Lemnian 
is known principally from a single inscribed stele bearing the engraved image of a warrior, 
dated to the sixth century BC. On these connections, see Chapter 39, §1. 

Of the Raeti, the Roman historian Livy (History 5.33.11) writes, following upon his 
discussion of the Etruscans: “Undoubtedly the Alpine tribes also have the same origin, 
particularly the Raeti, who have been made wild by the very place where they live, preserving 
nothing of their ancient ways except their language — and not even it without corruptions.” 


1.3.3. Ligurian 


The Ligurians were an ancient people of northwestern Italy. Writing in the second century 
BC, the Greek historian Polybius (Histories 2.16.1-2) situates the Ligurians on the slopes 
of the Apennines, extending from the Alpine junction above Marseilles around to Pisa on 
the seaward slopes and to Arezzo on the inland side. Another Greek, Diodorus Siculus 
(Library of History 5.39.1-8), writes of the Ligurians eking out a life of hardship in their 
heavily forested, rock-strewn, snow-covered homeland and of the extraordinary stamina 
and strength which this lifestyle engendered in both men and women. 

The Ligurian language appears to be attested in certain place names and glosses, some 
of which have been assigned Indo-European etymologies. For example, Pliny the Elder, a 
Roman author of the first century AD, in describing the grain called secale in Latin, noted 
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that its Ligurian name (the name among the Taurini) is asia (Natural History 18.141). If the 
Ligurian form was once sasia (see Conway, Whatmough, and Johnson 1933 II:158), then, 
it has been proposed, the word may find relatives in Celtic — Welsh haidd and Breton 
heiz “barley.” The location of its speakers, abutting Celtic areas (and Strabo writes of 
Celtoligurians; Geography 4.6.3), might itself be taken to suggest an affiliation with the 
Indo-European family, but sucha relationship cannot be confirmed by the available linguistic 
evidence. 


1.3.4 Illyrian 


The historical peoples called Illyrian occupied a broad area of the northwest Balkans. 
Evidence for an Indo-European intrusion into the region can be identified by the late third 
millennium BC; an identifiable “Illyrian” culture appears only in the Iron Age (see, inter 
alia, Wilkes 1992:28-66). By the first century AD, the Greek geographer Strabo, in de- 
scribing that part of Europe south of the Ister (the Danube) can identify as Illyrian those 
people inhabiting the region bounded on the east by the meandering Ister, on the west by 
the Adriatic Sea, and lying above ancient Epirus (Geography 7.5.1). For the Romans, the 
province of Illyricum denotes a rather larger administrative area. The term “Illyrian” can, 
however, be used by classical authors to designate a variety of peoples in and beyond the 
Balkans (see the discussion in Katici¢é 1976:156-163). 

Within the northwestern Balkan region itself there was considerable cultural diversity, 
with not only the so-called Illyrian tribes being present, but Celts as well, by at least the third 
century BC. Strabo writes of the Iapodes dwelling near Mount Ocra (close to the border of 
modern Slovenia and Croatia) whom he calls a mixed Celtic and Illyrian tribe (Geography 
4.6.10) and who, he adds, use Celtic armor but are tattooed like the Illyrians and Thracians 
(Geography 7.5.4; on the Thracians see §1.3.5). In his account of the wars which various 
Illyrian tribes waged against one another and against the Romans, the Greek historian and 
Roman citizen, Appian of Alexandria, writing in the second century AD, preserves a tradition 
in which one hears echoes of such Balkan ethnic diversity. Appian (Roman History 10.2) 
records that the Illyrians received their name from IIlyrius, a son of Polyphemus (the cyclops 
of Homer’s Odyssey) and the nymph Galatea, and that Illyrius has two brothers, Celtus and 
Galas, namesakes of the Celts and the Galatae (the latter commonly being synonymous with 
“Celt” and perhaps used here to invoke descent from Galatea). 

The Illyrian language presents an unusual case. While the Illyrians are a well-documented 
people of antiquity, not a single verifiable inscription has survived written in the Illyrian 
language (on two proposed Illyrian inscriptions, one demonstrably Byzantine Greek, see 
Katici¢ 1976:169-170). Even so, much linguistic attention (perhaps a disproportionately 
large amount) has been paid to the language of the Illyrians. Chiefly on the basis of Illyrian 
place and personal names, the language is commonly identified as Indo-European. To pro- 
vide but two examples, the frequently attested name Vescleves has been etymologized as a 
reflex of Proto-Indo-European *wesu-klewes (“good fame”), with Sanskrit Vasusravas being 
drawn into the analysis; the place name Birziminium, interpreted as meaning “hillock,” has 
been traced to the Proto-Indo-European root *b" erg"-, source of, inter alia, Germanic forms 
such as Old English beorg “hill” (see Katici¢ 1976:172-176 for discussion). This onomastic 
evidence is supplemented by the survival of just a very few glosses of Illyrian words; for 
example, the Illyrian word for “mist” is cited as rhinos (61vds) in one of the scholia on 
Homer; see Katiti¢ 1976:170-171, who compares Albanian re, earlier ren, “cloud.” Extensive 
study of Illyrian was undertaken by Hans Krahe in the middle decades of the twentieth 
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century, who, along with other scholars, argued for a broad distribution of Illyrian peoples 
considerably beyond the Balkans (see, for example, Krahe 1940); though in his later work, 
Krahe curbed his view of the extent of Illyrian settlement (see, for example, Krahe 1955). 
Radoslav Katici¢ (1976:179-180) has argued, on the basis of a careful study of the onomastic 
evidence, that the core onomastic area of Illyrian proper is to be located in the south- 
east of that Balkan region traditionally associated with the Illyrians (centered in modern 
Albania). 

The modern Albanian language, it has been conjectured, is descended directly from 
ancient Illyrian. Albanian is not attested until the fifteenth century AD and in its historical 
development has been influenced heavily by Latin, Greek, Turkish, and Slavic languages, so 
much so that it was quite late in being identified as an Indo-European language. Its possible 
affiliation with the scantily attested Illyrian, though not unreasonable on historical and 
linguistic grounds, can be considered little more than conjecture barring the discovery of 
additional Illyrian evidence. 


1.3.5 Thracian 


At the northern end of the Aegean Sea, stretching upward to the Danube, lived in antiquity 
people speaking the Indo-European language of Thracian. The ancestors of the Iron Age 
Thracians had probably arrived in the Balkans as a part of the movement which brought 
the forebears of the Illyrians. For the Greeks, Thrace was a place wild and uncultivated, 
home to both savage Ares and Dionysus, god of wine who inspired frenzy and brutality in 
his worshipers. Herodotus (Histories 5.3; 9.119) writes of the Thracian practices of 
human sacrifice and widow immolation, and of the enormous population of the Thracians 
(second only to the Indians) and their lack of political unity. Were they unified, surmises 
the historian, they would be the most powerful people on the face of the earth. 

Though the Thracian language is not well preserved, its attestation, unlike that of Illyrian, 
is sufficient to place its membership in the Indo-European family practically beyond doubt. 
A few short Thracian inscriptions survive (see Brixhe and Panayotou 1994a:185—188), but 
more valuable are the numerous glosses (e.g., bélinthos “European bison,” cf. Old Norse 
boli “bull”; britos “beer,” cf. Old English breowan “to brew”) coupled with the evidence of 
place and personal names. For a summary of the evidence see Katici¢ 1976:138—142; Brixhe 
and Panayotou 1994a:188—189; see also Cowgill and Mayrhofer 1986:54—55, with references. 
Onomastic evidence may suggest the occurrence ofa language boundary within the Thracian 
area, demarcated by Mount Haemus. South of this boundary the language evidenced has 
been distinguished as Thracian, while that to the north has been called Daco-Mysian. 

According to Greek tradition, the Phrygians of Anatolia had migrated from the Balkans 
(see Herodotus, Histories 7.73, who writes that the Phrygians were formerly called the 
Briges and had been neighbors of the Macedonians; on the Macedonians see §1.3.6), a view 
with which modern scholarship is generally in agreement. The Phrygian language does 
show certain similarities to Thracian, and some linguists have argued for linking the two 
in a single linguistic unit (Thraco-Phrygian). The appropriateness of the subgrouping is, 
however, uncertain; see Chapter 31, §1.5. 


1.3.6 Macedonian 


North of the Greeks, bracketed by Illyrians and Thracians, lived the Macedonians. Much 
uncertainty surrounds the linguistic status of the Macedonian peoples. Though, under the 
patronage of Macedonian kings, Philip the Second and his son Alexander the Great, Greek 
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culture would be spread across the Mediterranean and Near Eastern world and the Greek 
language would become a lingua franca (the Attic-based Koine dialect; see Ch. 24, $1) spoken 
from Italy to India, it remains unclear if Greek was the native language of the Macedonians 
(see Brixhe and Panayotou 1994b:206-207 for a synopsis of ideas about the identity of 
Macedonian). 

To be sure, the Greek orator Demosthenes, in the fourth century BC, can revile and 
lambaste Philip as one of the barbaroi (“barbarians,” those who do not speak Greek, i.e., 
those who babble; Orations 3.17) and rehearse how in the old days the Macedonian king 
had been rightly subject to the Greeks, as barbaroi should be (Orations 3.24). He can skewer 
Philip with the charge that, not only is he not a Greek and unrelated to the Greeks, he is 
not even a barbaros from some worthwhile place, but he is a plague out of Macedonia — a 
place from which you cannot even acquire a good slave (Orations 9.31). A century earlier, 
Herodotus had told the story of an ancestor of Philip, Alexander the First (a contempo- 
rary of Herodotus), who had been allowed to compete in games at Olympia — though 
barbaroi were excluded from the competition — because he was able to demonstrate satis- 
factorily that he himself was descended from a Greek banished from Argos (Histories 5.22; 
8.137-139). 

Explicit references to “Macedonian speech” exist. Plutarch, the Greek savant of the first 
and second centuries AD, when writing of Cleopatra (Life of Antony 27.34), the last of the 
Ptolemies (the Macedonian kings of Egypt), lauds her linguistic abilities, reporting that she 
could speak the languages of the Ethiopians, Troglodytes, Hebrews, Arabs, Syrians, Medes, 
and Parthians. In contrast, her male predecessors had not even learned Egyptian and some 
had even “ceased to speak Macedonian” (uoKedoviZerv ékAiTrOvtoov). Presumably they had 
continued to speak Greek (i.e., had not taken a vow of silence). Athenaeus, a Greek writer 
of the later second century AD, in his account of a “Learned Banquet” (Deipnosophistae 
3.121f-122a), places on the lips of one of the guests, the cynic Cynulcus, a Latin word decocta 
(a kind of drink made by boiling and then rapidly cooling a liquid); in turn, Athenaeus has 
another guest, Ulpian (an “Atticist,’ promoting the use of untainted Attic Greek), rebuke 
Cynulcus for uttering a barbarism (!). Cynulcus fires back, retorting that even in the best old 
Greek one finds Persian loanwords and that he knows many Attic Greeks “using Macedonian 
speech” (uaKedoviGovtas; a participle from Plutarch’s verb). Elsewhere, Plutarch uses an 
adverb makedonisti(uaxeSoviott) having the same sense. For example, in his Life of Alexander 
(51.4), Plutarch recounts how the Macedonian conqueror, in a fit of rage, refusing to be 
quieted by his body guards, shouted out for the hypaspistai (Macedonian infantry troops, 
one contingent of the army of Alexander), “calling in Macedonian — and this was a sign of a 
great disturbance.” The precise sense of “speaking Macedonian” in these and other passages 
can be and has been debated; yet when these references to Macedonian speech are considered 
in their context, it is not difficult for one to conclude that what is being reported is the use 
of a distinct, non-Greek (“barbarian”) Macedonian language. 

In contrast, however, other classical authors explicitly identify the Macedonians as a Greek 
people. Polybius, the Greek historian of the second century BC, for example, describes 
Macedonians and Greeks as being homophylos (6uopuAos) “of the same race” or “akin” 
(Histories 9.37.7). For references to other, similar texts, see Katici¢ 1976:107—108. 

An interesting case is provided by an instance in which Macedonians identify themselves as 
Greeks and speakers of Greek. The Roman historian Livy (first centuries BC and AD), writing 
of events in the war waged by Philip the Fifth of Macedon and his Arcarnanian Greek allies 
against Athens, with Rome as its own ally, records a meeting of the council of the Aetolian 
Confederacy, at which representatives from Philip, from Athens and from Rome address the 
council, each seeking Aetolian assistance in the war (200 BC). In his speech to the council, 
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the Macedonian ambassador refers to the Romans as “a foreign people set apart more by 
language and customs and laws than by the space of sea and land” (31.29.12). In contrast, 
“Aetolians, Acarnanians and Macedonians [are] people of the same language... [and] with 
foreigners, with barbarians all Greeks are, and will be, at eternal war” (31.29.15). The dialect 
of the Aetolian Confederacy, a league of the Aetolians of northwest Greece, was the Northwest 
Greek Koine, a “common” dialect used throughout regions controlled by the Confederacy 
(see Ch. 25, §1.1.5). Is it this lingua franca to which Livy has his Macedonian diplomat self- 
servingly refer? One could well imagine that it would be the Macedonian’s langue de choix 
on such an occasion. The Acarnanians also inhabited northwest Greece, though Acarnanian 
inscriptions from this period are written in the Doric Koine, only slightly different from the 
Aetolian dialect. 

Surviving Macedonian texts have not proved helpful in identifying the native language 
of the Macedonians. Most of the Macedonian inscriptions are written in Attic Greek, the 
dialect broadly disseminated by Philip and Alexander. A fourth-century BC inscription 
found recently in the remains of the great Macedonian city of Pella appears to be written 
in a variety of Northwest Greek and has led to conjectures that this may be the previously 
unattested Macedonian language (see the comments of Brixhe and Panayotou 1994b:209 
along with the mention of other finds in n.19). 

The evidence provided by Macedonian glosses is conveniently summarized by Katici¢ 
(1976:108—112), who analyzes these as belonging to three different classes. One class consists 
of words that are quite close to known Greek lexemes, some, though probably not all, of 
which appear likely to be loanwords directly from Greek: for example, kommadrai; compare 
Greek kammaroi (k&uyapot), a type of lobster (pl.). A second set is made up of Macedonian 
words which have no Greek counterparts, such as alié “boar.” The third group is similar to the 
first to the extent that it consists of Macedonian words apparently having Greek counterparts; 
it differs from the first class, however, in that these Macedonian words are perhaps to be 
analyzed as cognates of the Greek lexemes, rather than borrowings. In other words, by such 
an analysis, the related Macedonian and Greek forms have evolved historically from words 
occurring in a common parent language, either Proto-Indo-European or, alternatively, some 
later, intermediate Balkan Indo-European language. Compare, for example, Macedonian 
adé “sky” and Greek ait'ér (ai®1\p); Macedonian kebald “head” (cf. gabald which the Greek 
lexicographer Hesychius also glosses as “head,” without identifying the linguistic source of 
the word) and Greek kep"alé (xepaA1). If such sets are rightly analyzed as cognates, the 
Macedonian language departs conspicuously from Greek in showing voiced unaspirated 
rather than voiceless aspirated reflexes of the earlier Indo-European voiced aspirated stops 
(on the Greek development, see Ch. 24, §3.7.1). 


1.3.7. Messapic 


The Messapii were a people of southeast Italy, inhabiting ancient Calabria (the Sallentine 
peninsula, the “heel” of the Italian “boot”). Strabo, the Greek geographer, records (Geography 
6.3.1) that the Greeks give the name Messapia to that region, also called Iapygia, but adds 
that the locals of the area make a distinction between the Salentini (in the south) and 
the Calabri. Northward lies the country of the Peucetii and of the Daunuii (Apulia). For 
Polybius (Histories 3.88.4), however, lapygia is the region inhabited by the Daunuii, Peucetii, 
and Messapii (though elsewhere he writes of “Iapyges and Messapii”; see Histories 2.24.11). 

Messapic survives in a large number of inscriptions, recording chiefly proper names, 
dating from about the sixth to the first century BC (the most abundantly attested ancient 
language not to receive individual treatment in this encyclopedia), including many recent 
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finds from a grotto in Lecce (see Santoro 1983-1984). This language of ancient Italy is Indo- 
European, but not Italic; that is, it is not a member of the subfamily to which belong Latin 
and Sabellian (see Chs. 32 and 33). No close genetic affiliation with any other known Indo- 
European language can be definitively demonstrated, though a close connection to Illyrian 
has been alleged. Indeed, the Messapic materials provided a major component of the evidence 
adduced by Krahe and others for the study of Illyrian. There do exist ancient traditions about 
the settling of southeast Italy by Illyrian peoples. For example, Pliny (Natural History 3.102) 
makes cursory reference to the story that the “Paediculi” of Apulia were descended from 
nine young men and nine young women of Illyria. A linking of the two languages, Illyrian 
and Messapic, must, however, remain a linguistically unverifiable hypothesis until such time 
as Illyrian is better attested. 


1.3.8 Zapotec 


Far away from Italy and the Balkans, in Mesoamerica, yet another language of antiquity is 
attested. Zapotec is one of several documented early Mesoamerican languages, others being 
Mayan (Ch. 43), Epi-Olmec (Ch. 44), Mixtec and Aztec; both of the last-named are attested 
by about AD 1100 but are best known from sixteenth-century AD manuscripts (inter alia, 
for Mixtec, see Marcus 1992:57—67 and Jansen 1992:20—33; for Aztec, see Marcus 1992 and 
Prem 1992:53—69; on the pictographic records of the Tlapanecs, see Vega Sosa 1992:34—52). 
Zapotec inscriptions, carved in stone like those of the Mayans and Epi-Olmecs, may date as 
early as 500 or 600 BC (though the earliest uncontroversial dates are between 400 and 200 BC) 
and are last attested in about AD 900 (as with Mixtec and Aztec, Zapotec manuscripts also 
occur in the sixteenth century, though the corpus is small). Several dozen short inscriptions 
exist, as well as a large number of calendrical citations, providing perhaps one to three 
hundred distinct glyphic components. 

Owing to the difficulty in obtaining information on this language, a brief grammatical 
sketch of Zapotec, based on our present, limited understanding of the language, has been 
included as an appendix to Chapter 44. 


1.4 Format and conventions 


Each chapter, with only the occasional exception, adheres to a common format. The chapter 
begins with an overview of the history (including prehistory) of the language, at least up to 
the latest stage of the language treated in the chapter, and of those peoples who spoke the 
language (§1, HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS). Then follows a discussion of 
the development and use of the script(s) in which the language is recorded (§2, WRITING 
SYSTEMS); note that the complex Mesopotamian cuneiform script, which is utilized for 
several languages of the ancient Near East — Sumerian (Ch. 2), Elamite (Ch. 3), Hurrian 
(Ch. 4), Urartian (Ch. 5), Akkadian and Eblaite (Ch. 8), Hittite (Ch. 18), Luvian (Ch. 19) — 
and which provides the inspiration and graphic raw materials for others — Ugaritic (Ch. 9) 
and Old Persian (Ch. 28) —is treated in most detail in Chapter 8, §2. The next section presents 
a discussion of phonological elements of the language (§3, PHONOLOGy) identifying 
consonant and vowel phonemes, and treating matters such as allophonic and morpho- 
phonemic variation, syllable structure and phonotaxis, segmental length, accent (pitch and 
stress), and synchronic and diachronic phonological processes. Following next is discussion 
of morphological phenomena ($4, MORPHOLOGY), focusing on topics such as word struc- 
ture, nominal and pronominal categories and systems, the categories and systems of finite 
verbs and other verbal elements (for explanation of the system of classifying Semitic verb 
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stems — G stem, etc. — see Ch. 6, §3.3.5.2), compounds, diachronic morphology, and the 
system of numerals. Treatment of syntactic matters then follows (85, syNTAX), presenting 
discussion of word order and coordinate and subordinate clause structure, and phenomena 
such as agreement, cliticism and various other syntactic processes, both synchronic and 
diachronic. The description of the grammar closes with a consideration of the lexical com- 
ponent (86, LEx1con); and the chapter comes to an end with a list of references cited in the 
chapter and of other pertinent works (BIBLIOGRAPHY). 

To a great extent, the linguistic presentations in the ensuing chapters have remained 
faithful to the grammatical conventions of the various language disciplines. From discipline 
to discipline, the most obvious variation lies in the methods of transcribing sounds. Thus, for 
example, the symbols §, s, and fin the traditional orthography of Indic language scholarship 
represent, respectively, a voiceless palatal (palato-alveolar) fricative, a voiceless retroflex 
fricative, and a voiceless retroflex stop. In Semitic studies, however, the same symbols are 
used to denote very different phonetic realities: s represents a voiceless lateral fricative while 
s and ¢ transcribe two of the so-called emphatic consonants; the latter a voiceless stop 
produced with a secondary articulation (velarization, pharyngealization, or glottalization), 
the former either a voiceless fricative or affricate, also with a secondary articulation. Such 
conventional symbols are employed herein, but for any given language, the reader can readily 
determine phonetic values of these symbols by consulting the discussion of consonant and 
vowel sounds in the relevant phonology section. 

Broad phonetic transcription is accomplished by means of a slightly modified form of 
the International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA). Most notably, the IPA symbols for the palato- 
alveolar fricatives and affricates, voiceless [f] and [tf] and voiced [3] and [d3], have been 
replaced by the more familiar [8], [¢], [Z], and [j] respectively. Similarly, [y] is used for the 
palatal glide rather than [j]. Long vowels are marked either by a macron or a colon. 

In the phonology sections, phonemic transcription, in keeping with standard phonolog- 
ical practice, is placed within slashes (e.g., /p/) and phonetic transcription within square 
brackets (e.g., [p]; note that square brackets are also used to fill out the meaning of a gloss 
and are employed as an element of the transcription and transliteration conventions for 
certain languages, such as Elamite [Ch. 3] and Pahlavi [Ch. 30]). The general treatment 
adopted in phonological discussions has been to present transcriptions as phonetic rather 
than phonemic, except in those instances in which explicit reference is made to the phone- 
mic level. Outside of the phonological sections, transcriptions are usually presented using 
the conventional orthography of the pertinent language discipline. When potential for con- 
fusion would seem to exist, transcriptions are enclosed within angled brackets (e.g., <p>) 
to make clear to the reader that what is being specified is the spelling of a word and not its 
pronunciation. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Sumerian 


PIOTR MICHALOWSKI 


HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


1.1 Introduction 


Ofall the extinct languages of the ancient world, Sumerian has the longest literary tradition, 
extending over roughly three thousand years. The time span and geographical spread of 
the spoken language is not known and is the subject of much speculation. Presumably it 
was once the major vernacular in the southern part of Mesopotamia, but it is impossible to 
establish if it was ever spoken outside of this enclave. In modern terms this would be the 
area of Iraq south of Baghdad. Estimates on the time of the demise of spoken Sumerian 
range from the third to the middle of the second millennium BC (see Michalowski, 2002 
[2005], 2006). It seems that even in early times Sumerian speakers came into contact with 
Semitic languages, as evidenced by numerous loanwords from early Semitic. Some have 
hypothesized additional Mesopotamian substrate languages, but the evidence for this is 
lacking (Rubio 1999b). 

The native designations for the “land of Sumer” are kigir (written ki-en-gi) in Sumerian 
and mat sumerim in Akkadian. Related to this are the respective language labels eme-girjs 
and sumeru, which have been the subjects of much etymological speculation. If gir}; means 
“native,” then the Sumerian terms would mean “native land” (ki.gir) and “native language” 
(Steinkeller 1993:112—113). The origins and meaning of the Akkadian sumeru — the source 
of modern renditions such as Sumer — remain unknown. Equally opaque are the native 
geographical concepts. We know that beginning in the middle of the third millennium BC, 
southern Mesopotamia was thought of as divided between the “Land of Sumer” in the south 
and the “Land of Akkad” to the north, but it is difficult to establish any native border between 
the two. A broken passage in a hymn to the main temple of the city of Nippur seems to place 
that city at the dividing point, but the implications of the line are unclear. 


1.2 Textual evidence 


The oldest Sumerian texts — perhaps even the oldest written texts known to us — are the 
approximately five thousand clay tablets found discarded in debris in the ceremonial center 
of the city of Uruk, written in an early form of the cuneiform script (see §2). These tablets, 
which are dated around 3200 BC, have been seriated, on the basis of script, format, and 
content, into two general groups corresponding, in theory, to archeological levels from 
the site: Uruk IV and II, although they were not actually found in those levels. 

Close to 90 percent of these early tablets are administrative records, but there are also 
word lists that were used in the teaching of the writing system (about 670 of the total known 
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5,820 archaic texts). One composition among these has been considered by some to be a 
narrative literary composition; others think it is a word list. In light of later usage of such 
compositions in the educational system, the difference between the two categories may be 
less than it appears to be. While the general transactions can be understood, the texts cannot 
all be precisely read; even the actual number of discrete signs is disputed, with estimates 
ranging from just over 700 to almost 2,000. Some have argued that the system was not linked 
to any language or was meant to represent an unknown, pre-Sumerian tongue. The existence 
of phonetic glosses within certain signs, however, strongly suggests that the administrative 
language was indeed Sumerian. Thus the sign AMA, which is used later for Sumerian ama, 
“mother,” contains within it the phonetic indicator, or gloss, ame, to help distinguish it from 
similar signs and to prompt the proper identification. The latter phase of archaic cuneiform, 
Uruk UI, is attested not only in Uruk and possibly at Larsa in the south, but also farther 
north at Jemdet Nasr, Uqair, and Tell Asmar, demonstrating the relatively rapid spread of 
the new invention. 

We do not know how long this particular phase of cuneiform lasted, nor do we have any 
evidence for the changes that must have taken place early in the third millennium. We have 
to wait for about four hundred years for our next archaic texts from Ur, dated approximately 
2800 BC (Wright 1969). The 375 tablets from this city are primarily administrative docu- 
ments; additionally, as at Uruk, one also finds pedagogic word lists, and one possible literary 
mythological fragment. Although these laconic tablets are difficult to translate, the notation 
of a few morphological elements and phonetic glosses provides convincing evidence that 
the language of the texts is indeed Sumerian. 

The next larger groups of texts from Sumer are the Early Dynastic HI texts from Fara 
(ancient Shuruppak), Abu Salabikh, Nippur, and Adab from around 2500 BC. The majority 
of tablets found at the first two of these sites are literary, and now for the first time we have 
evidence for an extensive written poetic tradition. This literature was widely distributed 
wherever cuneiform was taught; some of the same compositions have been discovered, in 
slightly later copies, far to the west, during excavations of the Syrian city of Ebla. Syrian 
scribes used cuneiform to write a Semitic language that we call Eblaite (see Ch. 8), but they 
also copied Sumerian and Akkadian literary texts, including word lists, that they inherited 
from Sumer and from northern Babylonia. Many cities in northern Babylonia and in Syria 
used writing, as is documented by the roughly contemporary tablets from Ebla, Mari, Tell 
Beydar and Tell Brak. There are small differences in the manner in which cuneiform was 
used in these places, but these are only variations within a common tradition. Moreover, 
sometime before the middle of the third millennium, cuneiform had already been fully 
adapted to write Semitic languages, including Eblaite and Akkadian. 

One of the characteristic peculiarities of Early Dynastic literature is the existence of a 
separate manner of writing that has been termed UD.GAL.NUN (UGN), from a sequence 
of graphemes commonly found in these texts. With a few exceptions, the signs used are 
the same as in “normal” Sumerian, but the values (or “readings”) of these signs are clearly 
different. Only a small number of these have been deciphered, among them the sequence 
that originally gave this system its name: UD corresponds to the classifier (see §2) dingir 
“god, divine name,’ GAL to en, and NUN to lil). These three signs therefore spell out the 
name of the chief god of Sumer, Enlil, or Ellil, normally written as “en-lily. This was not 
a local tradition, since texts of this type have been found at Nippur and Abu Salabikh as 
well as at Fara; its purpose and origins are simply unknown to us. This manner of writing 
disappears forever after this period, and remains but a reminder of the complex route that 
writing took from its origins, with many experiments and dead ends that have not been 
documented to date. 
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1.3. Akkadian and Sumerian 


With the rise of Akkad around the year 2350 BC, the Semitic Akkadian (see Ch. 8) be- 
comes one of the official languages of Sumer and joins the older language as a vehicle of 
administration and communication. Semitic had been written in the north, but was only 
sporadically attested in Sumer. Now certain communities limited themselves exclusively 
to Akkadian for written communication; others retained Sumerian for local accounts but 
used the other language to communicate with the central government. Very little litera- 
ture has survived from this period, leaving us in the dark concerning schooling and scribal 
education. 

Soon after the collapse of the Akkadian state, Sumer and Akkad were once again domi- 
nated by one royal house, this time centered at the old city of Ur. The Third Dynasty of Ur 
(c. 2112-2004 BC) ruled for almost exactly a century and left behind an unprecedented 
number of bureaucratic records. There are approximately forty thousand published admin- 
istrative texts from this time, and countless more remain in museums and private collections. 
This documentation is almost exclusively Sumerian, but small numbers of Akkadian texts 
from northern sites suggest that our large sample is skewed by chance of discovery and 
that Sumerian was not the sole official language of the time. The documents from Puzrish- 
Dagan, Ur, Umma, Girsu, Eshnunna, and Nippur do indicate that the central bureaucracy 
preferred Sumerian as a written language, but small archives from northern places such as 
Ishan Mizyad indicate that Akkadian was used as well. The Ur III kings oversaw writing re- 
forms and a drastic change in the school tradition. Most of the Early Dynastic literary legacy 
was discarded and new texts, many of them honoring contemporary rulers, were composed. 
Most of these are known only in later copies, but a sizable group of Ur HI Sumerian literary 
tablets from Nippur awaits publication. 

After the collapse of the Ur III state, Sumerian retained its status as an official language 
in the south, while in the north, Akkadian dialects began to take over in writing. The last 
Sumerian archival letter dates from the time of Lipit-Eshtar of Isin (c. 1873-1865 BC), and 
by the middle of the nineteenth century BC Sumerian was no longer used for administrative 
and accounting purposes. Letters, wills, and other everyday texts were written in Akkadian; 
Sumerian stock phrases were often employed in legal and administrative documents, but 
they were undoubtedly read aloud in the Semitic vernacular. Schooling, however, remained 
primarily in the old tongue. Indeed, this is the period that has left us the largest quantity 
of Sumerian literary compositions. We have a good knowledge of educational practices in 
southern cities such as Nippur, Isin, Uruk, and Ur. The curriculum consisted of the study of 
lexical lists, proverbs, and a few easy royal hymns in the early stages, after which the student 
graduated to the copying of a broad range of compositions, including royal and divine 
hymns, epics, laments, epistolary texts, as well as idealized debates, and a small number of 
legal, historical, and historiographic texts. Liturgical and magical texts are more common 
in northern and peripheral cities. 


1.4 The status of Sumerian in antiquity 


For inestimable years Sumerian was a living language in southern Mesopotamia. It was the 
first language in Western Asia that was committed to writing and this, if nothing else, assured 
its prestigae status for millennia to come. By the Old Babylonian period it was limited to 
schools and temples, and until the end of the use of cuneiform it remained a high prestige 
liturgical language that was studied, with various levels of success, throughout the Near 
East. 
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1.5 External affiliation 


Sumerian is an isolate, like Ainu, Etruscan, Basque, or Burushaski. Over the years various 
unsuccessful attempts have been made to link it with a variety of languages or language 
families, among them Chinese, Tibetan, Hungarian, Turkish, and Indo-European. These 
attempts have sometimes been flavored with nationalist fervor. More recently some scholars 
have tried to include Sumerian within the hypothetical Nostratic proto-language of Eurasia, 
while others have excluded it from such reconstructions. 


1.6 General characteristics 


The isolate Sumerian is an agglutinating language. The word order of simple declarative 
sentences is strongly SOV, although this impression may be skewed by the highly formal 
nature and limited rhetorical scope of much of the sample. Heads and dependents are 
marked, nominal cases are marked with postpositions, genitives succeed the nouns they 
modify, adjectives follow nouns, and subordinate clauses usually, but not always, precede 
main ones. 

Sumerian is generally characterized as an ergative language because the main participants 
of an action are marked according to a system that formally recognizes agents of transitive 
clauses as different from transitive patients and intransitive subjects. The former are marked 
by the ergative case, the latter by the absolutive. Few languages are fully ergative. Sumerian, 
like many other languages, shows various splits: while nominal marking is fully ergative, 
independent personal pronouns, verbal imperatives and cohortatives, as well as certain 
participial constructions, are nominative-accusative. Verbal concord works on a split deter- 
mined by aspect: the perfective is ergative, and the imperfective is nominative-accusative. 
Sumerian is not alone in this respect and aspectual splits of this type are found in various 
unrelated Asian languages, including Georgian, Burushaski (Tibet), the Iranian Pashto, as 
well as in certain Indo-European languages of India. This has led some (Nichols 1993, also 
implied in Anderson 1985:182) to suggest that this may be an areal phenomenon. 

It is usually remarked that ergativity is a strictly morphological phenomenon in Sumerian 
and there is no evidence that it triggers any syntactic operations (Michalowski 1980, Zolyomi 
1996a), but this is a matter that requires further investigation. 


1.7. The later use of Sumerian 


Little is known at present about the use of Sumerian in the centuries immediately fol- 
lowing the fall of the Old Babylonian state around 1595 BC. Akkadian was now widely 
used for written communication throughout the Near East, from Iran to Anatolia, the 
Levant, and even Egypt. Some selected Sumerian texts were transmitted to these areas 
and were used in the study of cuneiform, but most of the Old Babylonian composi- 
tions were discarded, and were never read again until modern times. The same holds true 
for subsequent Babylonian and Assyrian periods: Akkadian was the major language, and 
Sumerian was studied in school and used in liturgical contexts, although the old lan- 
guage was sometimes used in Babylonian building inscriptions in the late second and 
early first millennia. Sumerian prayers, laments, and incantations remained in use in 
rituals, indeed they were studied, edited, and reedited and new texts continued to be 
composed even after the conquest of Babylonia by Alexander of Macedon in 331 BC. 
Even as late as the third century numerous Sumerian liturgical texts were redacted and 
written anew in cities such as Uruk and Babylon, including large numbers of prayers and 
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incantations. There are even a handful of tablets with Sumerian or Akkadian exercises on 
one side and Greek transcriptions on the other. It is difficult to date these texts, but some 
would claim that they might be as late as the second century AD (Geller 1997). 


1.8 Sumerian dialects 


Because of the official nature of written Sumerian, the study of possible dialectal distinctions 
is somewhat problematic. There are synchronic and diachronic variations and these have 
sometimes been ascribed to dialectal differences. For example, in particular places during 
the third millennium, a verbal prefix i- is written e- in certain contexts; in other places 
there is a prefix a- that rarely occurs elsewhere. Are such isolated isoglosses sufficient to 
speak of dialects? Only recently Krispijn (2002 [2005]) has attempted to define a specific 
Lagash-area dialect on the basis of a number of phonological and morphological features. In 
a literary depiction of an idealized and perhaps satirized school examination, a teacher asks a 
student if he knows the languages of priests, metalworkers, shepherds, and so forth (Sjoberg 
1975:166). This document has been interpreted as providing information on “dialects” or, 
better, sociolects, but most probably it only refers to knowledge of technical terms connected 
with these professions that were included in word lists that were memorized and copied as 
part of scribal training. 


1.8.1 The “main dialect” and the “women’s tongue” 


The main dialect distinction in Sumerian, as reflected in native terminology, is between 
eme-@irj;7 (EG) and eme-sal (ES). The former seems to be the native term for what we 
could call Standard Literary Sumerian. The latter is restricted to ritual texts — primarily 
those used by lamentation priests (gala) — and to the direct speech of certain goddesses and 
their messengers in literary texts, although these same goddesses speak fluent “Standard 
Sumerian” in other compositions. On the basis of false etymology, and misunderstandings 
of the distribution of Emesal, it has been often called a “woman’s tongue,” leading some 
to invoke unnecessary ethnographic analogies. Likewise, it has been claimed that the gala 
priest and the divine messengers were eunuchs (e.g., Boisson 1992:434), although there is 
no evidence for castration, human or divine, in ancient Sumer. 

The sign SAL has three basic readings, miz, munus, and sal. The first represents only the 
phonological sequence /mi/ (with very limited distribution), the second means “woman,” 
and the third means “thin.” Thus the term eme-sal — and the reading is assured because of 
the Akkadian loan emesallu — refers to some sort of pronunciation, but its origins and use 
in living speech cannot be determined. Emesal is not attested before the Old Babylonian 
period. At that time Emesal texts are primarily, although not exclusively, attested in northern 
Babylonian cities such as Kish and Sippar, but are much less common in the school texts 
from Nippur, Ur, and other cities in the south. This may be attributed to differences in school 
curricula. It is also possible that cult texts were transmitted mainly orally in southern Baby- 
lonia, but written down in the northern area. This may have been one of the consequences 
of massive social and political upheavals during the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
BC that led to the abandonment of many southern settlements and the emigration of much 
of the population northwards. By the first millennium BC, the majority of Sumerian texts 
were liturgical Emesal compositions, aside from incantations, which continued to be copied 
and recited in the main dialect. Thus, most literate priests used Emesal more than the old 
Standard Sumerian. 
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Various attempts have been made to explain the origins and “dialectal” status of Emesal. 
Alster (1982) thought that it might be related to the UD.GAL.NUN texts of the Early Dynastic 
period. Others have sought its origins in regional dialects. Bobrova (1989) suggested that it 
was the dialect of a cultic center of the goddess Inanna, since this goddess speaks in ES in 
literary texts. There is no evidence at present to support this claim. Bauer (1998:436) has 
noted that some of the sound changes that are characteristic of ES can be sometimes found 
in third-millennium texts from the Lagash area; this led him to propose that Emesal was 
related to, if not based on, the local version of Sumerian, which was hidden from our view 
by the scribes who wrote in the standard version of the language. 

The main distinctions between the two forms of Sumerian are phonological. Thus, EG ¢ 
corresponds to ES m (EG gar ~ ES mar “to place”), or EG d corresponds to ES z (EG udu ~ 
ES eze “sheep”). A small number of basic terms have unexplainable lexical alternates: EG 
eres ~ ES gasan “queen, mistress,” or EG nitadam ~ ES mudna “betrothed man.” A full list 
of correspondences as well as a listing of the known ES words can be found in Schretter 
1990. 


1.9 The study of Sumerian 


Because of a lack of known cognate tongues, and because Sumerian died out thousands 
of years ago, it is extremely difficult to establish a reliable grammar or lexicon of the lan- 
guage. Despite much progress over the years, there is still much disagreement about basic 
grammatical facts, and it is impossible to do justice to all the debates on the matter in a 
short survey. Many complex issues have had to be simplified or presented in an abbreviated 
fashion; because of a lack of any proper study, issues of syntax have suffered disproportion- 
ally. The following remarks represent an attempt to present the author’s present opinions, 
tempered by a selective representation of other points of view. One should also note that 
despite the large number of surviving cuneiform tablets, there are severe limitations on 
what can be recovered. Not only was Sumerian written for thousands of years after it was 
no longer the vernacular, but what was written has preserved only a part of the language. 
The surviving texts consist primarily of highly conventionalized administrative documents, 
academic word lists, and poetic compositions; there is very little literary prose. As a result, 
one must always keep in mind that we are dealing with highly formalized forms of verbal art 
far removed from any putative language of the streets, constrained by certain conventions 
with restricted rhetorical scope. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


2.1 Cuneiform writing 


Sumerian is written with a script known as cuneiform — impressed onto moist clay tablets, 
although there are also monumental texts inscribed on stone and other hard surfaces. Once 
dry, clay is extremely durable and therefore tens of thousands of such tablets have survived 
to the present day. It is impossible to quantify the available Sumerian language remains or 
to estimate what lies buried in museums and in the unexcavated mounds of the Near East. 

Although some popular theories propose evolutionary precursors to this writing system, 
it seems much more probable that it was invented as a system, with all of its characteristic 
features intentionally bound into a comprehensive notational structure. The signs on the 
earliest tablets were drawn with a reed stylus (see Ch. 8, Fig. 8.2). Very soon the technique 
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changed, and the end of the stylus was used to impress wedges to make up a grapheme, and 
this manner of writing persisted from that time on. The wedge-like look of the script gave 
us the modern name cuneiform, from Latin cuneus “wedge.” In one Sumerian poem the 
signs are described as gag, “nail(s).” The earliest writing system, which has been variously 
designated as archaic cuneiform or proto-cuneiform, was designed for recording transactions, 
and thus the texts consist almost entirely of word and number signs. 

The early history of cuneiform might be characterized as one of an uneasy adaptation of 
an autonomous communication system to accommodate natural language. By the middle 
of the third millennium the new system was capable of representing full utterances, but 
it was still something of a mnemonic device to the extent that no attempt was made to 
represent with precision all aspects of language. Only kernel elements were noted, and these 
were not inscribed in the order in which they were read. Thus a verb, which in later writing 
might have numerous affixes, would only carry one or two prefixes. The reader was expected 
to provide the missing elements and to unscramble the signs into their proper sequence. 
The graphic elements needed for fairly accurate phonological representation of Sumerian 
language were all in place, as was the case in contemporary Egyptian, but that was not the 
goal of the recording system. 


2.2 Signs and conventions 


The sign repertoire consists of three different types of signs: (i) semantic classifiers — 
Assyriologists refer to them as determinatives; (ii) syllabograms (also called phonograms) 
or phonetic signs; and (iii) logograms, or word signs. Signs have multiple values, and some 
can even function in all three capacities. Thus, the wedge sequence »1 can be read, depend- 
ing on the context, (i) as the classifier for a divine name; (ii) as the syllabogram an; and 
(iii) as the noun an “heavens” or as digir “god.” 

Certain conventions are used in the transliteration of sign sequences into the Roman 
alphabet. Sequences of cuneiform signs that represent roots and affixes are linked in translit- 
eration by dashes, while morphemes are separated by periods. Similar or homophonous 
readings have been numbered, and modern scholars represent these indices with accents 
and/or with subscripted numbers. For example, the Sumerian word for “house, temple” can 
be transliterated either as é or as e2 (the actual phonological shape was closer to /ha/). The 
unpronounced classifiers (determinatives) are transliterated with raised letters; for exam- 
ple the classifier for a divinity (dingir) is abbreviated to 4: for example, “en-lil, “(8° Enlil”; 
®tukul, “°° weapon”; uris“ “Ur” Sign names and signs with uncertain readings 
are represented in capital letters. The transliteration conventions are modern, but historic, 
and do not represent the current state of our knowledge about semiotics, morphology, or 
phonology. They are relicts of the decipherment of cuneiform, which has a long history 
going back almost two hundred years (Bottéro 1992). 


2.3 Logographic writing 


The early writing system is primarily logographic. Syllabograms were originally used to 
represent minimal grammatical information, and to assist in reading word signs by pro- 
viding pronunciation glosses. Later sign usage and modern conventions of transliteration 
sometimes obscure this principle. For example, the Sumerian word for “ear” or “wisdom” 
is written with three signs and is commonly transliterated as gestug>. Originally, the middle 
sign alone had the value gestug and the first and third signs, ges and tug, respectively, were 


phonetic complements. A more accurate transliteration would thus be &*gestug'’?. One 
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could argue that this rendered the middle sign redundant, but such instances only demon- 
strate the consistent use of word signs and the avoidance of syllabic spellings for roots. In 
principle the syllabic writing of roots was reserved, from the middle of the third millen- 
nium on, for loanwords. For example, the Sumerian word for “road,” kaskal, was written 
logographically with a single sign, but its synonym, borrowed from Akkadian, was written 
syllabically as har-ra-an. 

The elementary indications of grammatical morphemes in Early Dynastic writing were 
in a sense also logographic, that is they did not always accurately represent phonological 
shapes but only a conventional form of a morpheme. Thus, to cite a classic example, the 
modal prefix he- (or hV-) is written as follows (see Civil and Biggs 1966:14): 


(1) 2500 BC 2400-2000 BC. 1800 BC 
he- (__/e,i,a,u/) hey- (_/e,i/) he- (__/e,i/) 
ha- (_/a,u/) ha- (_/a/) 
hu- (__/u/) 


Around 2400 BC the signs began to be written in the order in which they were to be 
read, and by 2000 BC most, if not all, grammatical elements were represented in writing. 
The general nature of the signs remained the same, but the structure of the system changed. 
Logograms and syllabograms were combined according to certain principles, but this does 
not mean that cuneiform writing moved towards a precise phonological representation of 
Sumerian. 


2.4 The evolution of syllabic spelling 


The complex move towards the implementation of a full syllabic repertoire was probably 
driven by multiple motivations. The application of cuneiform to represent Semitic languages 
such as Akkadian and Eblaite required the development of such a syllabary, as did the need 
to represent Semitic personal names in Sumerian texts. Such a full syllabary is known for 
Eblaite as early as 2500 BC, but the first adaptation of cuneiform to Semitic must have 
taken place somewhat earlier. Because of the word structure of Semitic, which requires 
the representation of changes that take place within roots, one could not simply use the 
same combinatorial principles that one used to write Sumerian. The distinct structure of 
discontinuous Afro-Asiatic roots favored a full syllabary rather than a logographic writing 
system, and therefore someone applied cuneiform to these languages by exploiting the CV 
and VC signs of the Sumerian script. 

Certain conventions helped in interpreting the written segments, such as the use of the 
sequence CV-VC to express the sequence CVC. Although in Syrian Semitic writings the 
signs were written in the proper linguistic order, the texts from Sumer still exhibit a fairly 
free order of signs within a case of writing. 

Eventually, these syllabic practices were partially applied back to Sumerian, and in the 
Early Dynastic texts we find an incipient use of syllabograms for loanwords, and for limited 
marking of bound morphemes. Loans and other syllabically spelled words are subject to 
certain conventions, such as the use of CV signs for the sequence CVC, as in liz-ga for lidga 
(a measure of capacity). Nominal case endings and possessive pronouns are sometimes 
written, sometimes omitted. Only one or two verbal affixes are provided to the reader. 

The full syllabary would eventually be applied to Sumerian as well, but not in the same 
manner as in Semitic. Because Sumerian roots are often monosyllabic and do not take infixes, 
roots continued to be written with logograms. Syllabograms are used for morphological 
elements, but because of the nature ofa syllabary, sign usage follows certain conventions and 
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does not render linguistic units precisely. A series of graphemes that we would transliterate 
as hez-en-gar could be transcribed as he.i.n.gar or as he.n.gar.O, depending on one’s view of 
grammar, but not as he.en.gar. 


2.5 Comparison of earlier and later systems 


The differences between the nuclear early system and the fully developed second-millennium 
version of cuneiform can be illustrated by examples from a passage that is preserved in 
both versions. Here is a line from a third-millennium literary composition, followed by the 
manner in which the clichéd formula was written in Standard second-millennium Sumerian, 
a glossed version of the latter, and a translation (see Civil and Biggs 1966:12): 


(2) Third millennium  ‘4en-ki isimud gus de, 
Second millennium “en-ki-ke, isimud-ra gus mu-un-na-de-e 
Transcription Enkik.e isimud.ra gu.O mu.na.de.e 


Enkik-erc. Isimud-patT. voice-ABS. PREF.-DAT.-PpOUr-NOM. 
“The god Enkik says to [his vizier] Isimud” 


An unusual writing in one such early text reveals that prefixes usually not expressed in 
writing could occasionally surface (Civil and Biggs 1966:3): 


(3) Third millennium dur; gu3-di nab-sajo-sajo 
Second millennium dur;  gu3-di na-ab-ta-saj9-sajq 
Transcription dur = gudi.© na.b.ta.sa.sa 


ass braying-aBS. PREF.-PRO.-ABL.-buy 
“You should not buy a braying ass” 


By the beginning of the second millennium BC, the Standard Sumerian orthography had 
been established that would be used, with only minor adjustments, down to the very end of 
cuneiform writing. 

In addition to the word- and morpheme-centered manner of writing, there exists a less 
stable and less formalized way of writing the language syllabically. Texts of this type, which 
first appear in northern Babylonia and peripheral areas in Old Babylonian times, write out 
free morphemes by means of syllabograms rather than by means of logograms. Thus for 
example, the Standard Sumerian sequence sipa “ur -“namma-keg mu-na-an-Sump “he gave 
to the shepherd [king] Ur-Namma’” is rendered as si-pa ur-an-na-ma-ke mu-na-an-su in the 
so-called syllabic orthography. The five hundred or so texts of this type are mainly, but not 
exclusively, ritualistic. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


The phonology of the language is not well understood, and it is fair to say that it will never 
be fully recovered. There are many reasons for this; chief among them are the manner in 
which the language was encoded in writing, as well as modern misconceptions as to the 
nature of the script. Cuneiform was deciphered backwards, that is, it was first read in its 
latest incarnation, thousands of years after its origins. The Semitic Akkadian language was 
recovered first, and when Sumerian was discovered, it was read by means of sign values 
established for Akkadian. As a result, certain Sumerian phonemes that were not used in 
Akkadian were not initially identified. The repertoire of Sumerian phonemes currently 
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recognized still looks suspiciously close to the Akkadian repertoire; this may be due to 
chance, to our inability to recognize certain sounds, or to convergence of the two systems. 


3.1 Consonants 


The following chart presents the conservative current view of the Sumerian consonantal 
inventory. 


(4) Sumerian consonantal phonemes 


bd g 
p t k 
s & 
Zz 

h 
mo g 
l or ft 


3.1.1 Stops 


Ambiguities in the use of the cuneiform script to write Sumerian and Akkadian have led to 
many debates about the nature of Sumerian stops. Observing the behavior of certain loans 
from Sumerian into Akkadian, Gelb (1961:33) argued against voiced stops in Sumerian and 
suggested that the distinction was between voiceless aspirated stops ( /p"/, /t*/, and /k®/ ) and 
voiceless unaspirated stops (/p/, /t/, and /k/). Some have followed his hypothesis; Jacobsen 
(1957:92, n. 1) proposed that the opposition was between rounded and unrounded stops. 
There are serious flaws in these reconstructions, as noted by Rubio (1999a:141). For the 
present it seems most sensible to follow the traditional view and to argue for a voiced versus 
voiceless distinction. Civil (1973a:34) has observed that voiceless stops become voiced when 
they occur before an ending that begins with a vowel (kalak/kalaga “mighty”), although he 
also notes that the rule may have to be reversed. 

The occurrence ofa phonemic glottal stop /?/ is uncertain. Spellings such as sa-a “cat” are 
commonly transcribed as sa’a (as if / sa?a/), but this is presently best seen as a Sumerological 
convention rather than a phonological claim. 


3.1.2. Sonorants 


Sumerian has both nasal and liquid phonemes. The evidence for phonemic glides is less 
straightforward. 


3.1.2.1 Nasals 


The writing system makes a clear distinction between /m/ and /n/. There is some uncertainty 
about their behavior in word-final position. Certain words ending in a nasal have a different 
consonant when followed by vocalic ending; thus ezen “festival” but ezem-ma. This variation 
may be interpreted as a change either of /n/ to /m/ before a vowel, or of /m/ to /n/ in word-final 
position. 

The nasal /n/ also regularly becomes /I/ before /b/. This is commonly encountered in the 
verbal prefix chain when the prefix nu- is followed by ba/i- (written la-ba- or li-biz-), but 
also within words as in the ES la-bar (EG nagar) “carpenter.” An unusual change of /I/ to 
/n/ before /g/ is found in early syllabic writings for the word lugal “king” (nu-gal). This, 
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however, may have to be interpreted as hypercorrection based on analogy with composites 
formed with nu- such as nu-kiris “gardener” and so forth. 

The identity of the phoneme commonly written g is somewhat problematic (see Krecher 
1978). As Civil (1973a:61) has noted, it is regularly only found before the vowels /a/, /i/, 
and /e/; it has variously been described as a velar nasal, a labiovelar nasal or as a nasalised 
labiovelar, and has been represented phonetically by notations such as /n/, /ym/, or /ng/ 
(Black 1990:107—108). One should not exclude the possibility that Sumerian at one point 
had more than one such nasal — retroflex, palatal, as well as labial — as is the case, for example, 
in certain Dravidian languages. 


3.1.2.2 Liquids 


Because of certain writing conventions, Diakonoff (1967:49) proposed a phonemic distinc- 
tion between the lateral liquids /I/ and velar /1/. This has not gained wide acceptance. The 
phonological status of /I/ and /r/ is difficult to determine, and there are examples of an 
interchange of these phonemes in final and medial position (Civil 1973c: 174). 


3.1.2.3 Glides 


Standard transliterations of Sumerian do not recognize the existence of glides. Third- 
millennium texts from Syria, however, provide spellings that suggest the existence of a 
labial /w/, a palatal /y/ (and possibly one or two other sonorants; see Civil 1984:80). 


3.1.3 Other consonants 


Because of certain writing conventions, alterations, loans, and syllabic spellings, other 
phonemes have been suggested over the years. Civil (1973a) has drawn attention to the 
alternation of [g] and [b] in certain words, concluding that these spellings represent a dis- 
tinct phoneme, either the labiovelar /g”/ or /gb/. The most widely debated extra phoneme of 
Sumerian has been variously notated as /dr/, /d'/, /t/, and, most recently as [ts"] (Jagersma, 
2002 [2005]). If the last-named is correct, it was an affricate that had disappeared early on 
from the language, but which in certain cases was reflected in historical spellings. 


3.1.4 Apocope 


It is generally assumed that word-final consonants are dropped, but it is unclear if this 
applies in all situations. Hence most CVC signs also have a CV transliteration: for example, 
the sign read as Sag, “heart” by some, is read as 5a3 by others. 


3.2 Vowels 


The vowels of Sumerian correspond to those found in Akkadian: 


(5) Sumerian vowel phonemes 


lil /ul/ 
/e/ 
/al 


In Sumerian, however, unlike Akkadian, vowel length is not phonemic. Some have argued 
for the existence of a mid-back vowel /o/ (Lieberman 1979), but this has not found wide 
support. There is no evidence for the existence of diphthongs. In third-millennium texts 
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from the Syrian city of Ebla, certain words are unexpectedly written with final -n; this 
may be Semiticization or an indication of nasalization of final vowels in early Sumerian 
(Civil 1984:79). 


3.2.1 Vowel harmony 


Sumerian words show a very strong tendency towards vowel harmony, both within roots 
and morphophonologically, but the issue has never been analyzed in detail. Thus, many 
bisyllabic native words in the language repeat the same vowel: kalam “land,” pirig “lion,” 
or murub, “center.” Loans sometimes do conform to this tendency (e.g., ugula “captain, 
foreman” from Akkadian waklu), and sometimes do not (e.g., akkil “cry” from Akkadian 
ikkilu). Diakonoff (1983:87) thought that Sumerian had total vowel harmony, but as Boisson 
(1997:41) notes, no other language shows such a degree of harmony. It is probably safer to 
state that the language has a strong tendency towards harmony, but that the degree of the 
phenomenon may be masked by our transliteration system. There are many bisyllabic words 
with two different vowels, especially /a/ and /i/: for example, agrig “provider,” gisal “oar,” or 
apin “plow.” There are also bisyllabic words with other vowel sequences: for example, dedal 
“ashes,” bugin “bucket,” or gizbun “banquet.” Vowel harmony seems to operate strongly, but 
not totally, within the verbal prefix chain, but does not affect the stems, nor does it operate 
on nominal prefixes. Individual elements in compounds also retain their original vowels, as 
in a2-tuku “benefit, profit.” 


3.3. Accent and intonation 


Over the years there have been suggestions that Sumerian was a tonal language. The under- 
lying assumption was that because the language had so many homophones, some additional 
distinctions were necessary, hence the tonal hypothesis. Many, but not all, Sumerian ho- 
mophones are an illusion based on the system of transliteration (Parpola 1975). The only 
clearly identifiable prosodic feature is typologically predictable: rising phrase intonation to 
mark questions is sometimes expressed through the writing of additional vowels at the end 
of a clause. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word formation 


Sumerian distinguishes between nominal and verbal bases. The controversial category of 
adjectives will be discussed below; here it is assumed that most adjectives are verbs. The 
only recent discussions of Sumerian word formation are those of Diakonoff (1967:51-54), 
Kienast (1975), Schretter (1993), and Attinger (1993:155-158). This is a modified version 
of their analysis. One should bear in mind that the form of Sumerian words is sometimes 
obscured by inconsistent transliteration (on the CVC ~ CV transliteration variation, see 
§3.1.4). 


4.1.1 Basic Word Structure 


Basic words were built on the following phonotactic patterns: (i) V (e.g., a “water”.) There 
are few such roots. Most words transliterated as simple vowels are actually CV, such as e2 
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“house, temple, estate”, (/ha/) or a, “father”, /aya/ or /yaya/); (ii) CV (e.g., ki, “earth” ); (iii) VC 
(e.g., ud “day”); (iv) VCV (e.g., ama “mother”); (v) VCVC (e.g., amar “calf”); (vi) VCyC; VC 
(e.g., addir “river crossing, wage”); (vii) CVC (e.g., dub “tablet”); CVCV (e.g., gaba “breast” ); 
(ix) CVCVC (munus “woman”). 

While the syllabic cuneiform script does not represent consonant clusters directly, hetero- 
geneous clusters undoubtedly existed. In medial position one can recognize the following 
patterns: (1) CV; C)C2V\C (e.g., kiskil, “young woman,” written ki-sikil); (ii) (C)V1C1C2V2C 
(e.g., gestug “ear, wisdom”); (iii) Vj}C,CV2C (e.g., irkab, “bat,” adkin “salted meat”). Initial 
and final clusters cannot be directly spelled out in cuneiform, but there are patterns of the type 
(i) C}C)VC (e.g., Igud “thick”) or (ii) CV;}CV1 Ci Co (e.g., kurust (kurusda) “ox fattener).” 


4.1.2 Compound forms 


In addition to primary nouns and verbs, Sumerian has a rich repertoire of composite forms. 
For compound verbs see below 84.6. The least productive is a concatenation of two nouns. A 
form N> N; replaces the normal order of N; N2+gen. These are found only in poetry and are 
archaic or archaizing: for example. an-Sa(g) “heavens + center” for “center-of-the-heavens.” 
Two nouns may also occur in normal order without genitive marker, as in eres-dingir, “lady 
+ god” for “priestess.” 

Compound nouns are also formed from a noun a verbal/adjectival root such as dub-sar, 
“tablet + write” for “scribe.” In addition, nouns may be created from compound verbs 
without any affixes: saz-dug,, “delivery.” Finally, nouns may be formed from frozen verbal 
forms: u3-na-(a)-dugy, “letter,” literally “when you speak to him/her”; ga-an-tus “tenant,” 
literally “I want to sit”; ba-an-gi, “answer,” literally “he/she answered.” 


4.1.3 Apophony 


Apophony (or ablaut) may have played a limited role in word formation, but requires further 
study. At present it can be recognized in a small number of basic adjectives: for example, 
gal/gul “large/larger” (Civil 1982:12). 


4.1.4 Reduplication 


Reduplication plays a highly restricted role in word formation. It appears that basic color 
terms share reduplicated stems: for example, babbar < barg-bars “white”; kukku < kujo- 
kujo “black”; and possibly sigi7-(sigi7) “blue/green” (Civil 1987:155). There is also a small 
class of echo words, nouns created by duplication with a vowel alternation (CV;C-CV2V), 
all restricted to the semantic class of noise: for example, dum-dam...za “to clamor”; 
suh3-sahq...za and so forth (Civil 1966). There are also isolated examples such as nunuz 
(<*nuz-nuz) “eggs” or of onomatopoetic words such as zi... pa-an-pa-an “to breathe.” The 
morpheme -didli, which means “one by one,” was originally dil-dil “one-one.” Reduplicated 
nouns and adjectives mark plurality (see §4.2.3), while reduplicated verb-stems can mark 
imperfect aspect and plurality of absolutives (see §4.6.3). 


4.2. Nominal morphology 


Sumerian nominal forms consist of a base and a series of affixes, primarily suffixes. The one 
prefix position is occupied by derivational morphemes; all other affixes come after the stem. 
Nouns are marked for gender (animate and inanimate), number, and case. 
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Although these affixes are ordered in a strict sequence when there is only a single noun, 
the matter is more complex when more than one is involved. In possessive constructions 
only the dependent noun takes a genitive marker: for example, 


(6) dumu _ lugal.ak 
son king-GEN. 
“The king’s son” 


When two genitives are involved, the suffixes are added cumulatively (i.e., displaced) after 
the last noun. For example, 


(7) sa-a dumu _ lugal-la-ka 
saa  dumu _ lugal.ak.ak 
cat son king-GEN.-GEN. 
“The cat of the son of the king” 


In more complex sequences the affixes come at the end of a noun phrase; as a result, 
nouns that are within the phrase receive no marking at all. Sumerian is therefore a language 
with case displacement and globally final NP-marking, to use Aristar’s terminology (1995: 
432, 445). 

In schematic positional terms, the noun chain could be represented as follows (where 
PRO represents “possessive pronouns”): 


(8) Sumerian noun chain 


1 2 3 4 ) 6 7 
DERIVATIONAL Ny, Ny GEN. PRO. PL. CASE 
MORPHEMES 


4.2.1 Derivational morphemes (position 1) 


There are two derivational prefixes. The first, nam-, forms abstracts (e.g., lugal “king,” 
nam-lugal “kingship”); the second, nig:-, forms nouns out of verbs (e.g., ba “to bestow,” 
nig)-ba “gift”). The former presents few problems; the latter is more complicated. 

Originally nig, was the inanimate relative pronoun. Many Sumerologists write that nig 
is anoun meaning “thing,” but there is little to substantiate this claim. The prefix is used in 
ways that are not always clear to us and may have been lexicalized to some extent. It can be 
prefixed to certain adjectives such as dagal “broad, wide,” but the difference between dagal 
and nig>-dagal(a) eludes us at present. One possibility is that this forms a superlative; if this is 
indeed the case, it was not generalized for all adjectives. More probable is that the forms with 
nig)- are no longer adjectives but are nouns, and therefore stand in possessive relationship 
with other nouns. Thus, the royal epithet sipa gin.a (sipa gi-na) means “just/true shepherd,” 
but sipa nig.gin.ak.e (sipa nig2-gi-na-ke,) means “shepherd of justice.” One should also note 
that there are a large number of nig.-compounds in Sumerian in which the element has no 
apparent semantic role. 

Attinger (1993:155) does not consider the preceding to be derivational morphemes, 
arguing that only the prefix nu- serves this role. He follows the standard opinion, based 
primarily on etymological grounds, that nam- is a substantive derived from me “to be” and 
that 7%) is a noun meaning “thing” that forms “concrete nouns.” 

It is not clear if nu- should be viewed as a derivational morpheme or simply as a nominal 
formant. It is found in a small group of nouns denoting professions such as nu-banda3 
“captain” or nu-kiris “gardener” (Edzard 1967). It is possible that the formant is related 
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to luz “person, man.” The pronunciation with /n/ is indicated by loans into Akkadian 
such as nukaribbu and laputtu (with change of n > 1/__ b; see §3.1.2.1). Early texts, how- 
ever, indicate that Juz may have been pronounced as /nu/, as evidenced by such syllabic 
spellings as nu-gal for lugal “king” (etymologically, or folk etymologically, from [uz gal 
“great man”). 

The formant nam- is also found in compound verbs (e.g., nam... tar “to decide fate”). 
Difficult to analyze are words such as fil “life, to live, give health” which can function as 
verbs as well as nouns. These also create forms with the abstract prefix and it is difficult to 
distinguish the differences between nam-til and til. 


4.2.2 Possession (position 4) 


A noun can be followed by an adjective (Iugal gal “great king”), or by another noun in 
possessive relationship (Zolyomi 1996b). In that instance the second, possessed, noun, is 
marked by the suffix -ak. Thus, lugal kalam.ak “king of the land.” This is written as Jugal 
kalam-ma in obedience to two rules: that in order to add a vocalic ending to a consonant- 
final root one use a CV sign, and the loss of final consonants. In rare instances there can 
be two or even three genitives, but no more than that. Note that the genitive -ak occupies a 
different position than the other case affixes. 

There is another possessive construction in Sumerian that topicalizes the possessed noun. 
In the Sumerological literature this is called an anticipatory genitive; it is limited to literary 
texts and often results in tortured modern translations such as “the land — its king was.” 
The possessed noun is fronted and carries the genitive suffix; the possessor follows and is 
marked with a third-person possessive pronoun. Thus, with lugal kalam.ak “king of the 
land,” compare kalam.ak lugal.bi “the land’s king.” 


4.2.3 Number (position 6) 


Singular is unmarked, but plurality can be expressed in a number of ways. Animate plural 
nouns take a suffix -ene, but there is no equivalent plural morpheme for inanimates. Hence 
an unmarked inanimate noun may be plural and the number is only marked by means of 
plural verbal agreement. The same holds true for collective nouns, such as eren2 “troops” 
which take no plural marker but can trigger plural or collective verbal agreement. 

Ifan animate or inanimate plural noun is followed by an adjective, the latter is reduplicated 
(e.g., lugal / na4 gal gal “great kings/stones”); this can, in some animate cases, be combined 
with the plural suffix as in ugal gal gal.ene “great kings.” Plurality can also be expressed 
by reduplication of the stem, as in /ugal lugal “kings.” It is commonly accepted that this 
signifies totality (i.e., “all kings”), but this remains to be fully documented. In addition, one 
encounters reduplicated nominals with the ending -ene, as in lugal lugal.ene “kings,” but the 
nuances of this formation elude us at present. 

Two additional markers of plurality are usually cited: -mes and -hi-a. The ending -mes 
is the third-person plural copula, that is a form of the verb “to be”; hi-a, however, is not 
a plural marker at all, but an adjective meaning “mixed, of various sorts.” Thus, udu hi- 
a means not “sheep” (pl.) but rather “various types of smaller cattle.” Both have limited 
distribution, although the exact limits have not been studied. Since there is no formal 
morphological marker for inanimate plurals, the marker -mes may have developed from 
the copula to supplement the paradigm (as a sort of pseudo-morphological marker for 
paradigm leveling) and mimimize ambiguity. It is commonly found in administrative lists 
and as a marker of plurality of Sumerograms in Akkadian texts, but is much less common 
in Sumerian narratives. 
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Since Akkadian used only morphological means of marking plurality, paradigm leveling 
may also account for the new composite plural morpheme -bi.ene that begins to appear in 
Old Babylonian literary texts. Thus, iri.bi.ene does not mean that the city was considered 
somehow metaphysically personified; it is simply a new way of expressing “cities.” 


4.2.4 Case (position 7) 


Sumerian has two direct and seven oblique cases. With the exception of the equative, all of 
these are also marked on the verb, albeit the direct cases occupy different ranks from the 
obliques. 


(9) Ergative -e 
Absolutive -© 
Dative -ra <-ar/-ir/-ur> 
Comitative -da <-ta/-das> 
Ablative/Instrumental -ta <-da> 
Allative -(e)Se <-Se3/-e3/-a8/-eS/-e8)/us> 
Equative -gin <-gin7> 
Locative 1 -a 


Locative 2 (terminative) -e 


The ergative case marks the most agent-like argument of transitive clauses (corresponding 
to the transitive subject in English). 

The absolutive case marks the patient of transitives (corresponding to English direct 
objects), as well as the single core argument of intransitives (corresponding to English 
intransitive subjects). The absolutive is also the citation form for nouns: 


(10) A. lugal.e iri.O mu.n.hul.@ 
king-ERG. city-ABS. PREE.-erg-destroy-ABs. 
“The king destroyed the city” 
B. Lugal.© = i.gin.@ 
king-ABS. PREF.-g0-ABS. 
“The king went” 


The dative marks the beneficiary of an action (Iugal.ra “for the king”) but also functions 
as a locative with animates (“upon the king”), in concert with the observations of 
Kurylowicz (1964) and Aristar (1996) about the typological associations of datives with 
animates and locatives with inanimates. It also marks the secondary agent of causative 
constructions. 

The comitative (or proprietive) indicates accompaniment (/ugal.da “with the king”). 

The ablative case is also used in an instrumental manner (tukul.ta “by means of a weapon”) 
and with numbers it is used in a distributive sense (min.ta “two each”). The allative (usually 
called terminative in the literature) and the ablative denote movement towards (iri.(e)se 
“to/towards the city”) and away from a goal (iri.ta “from the city”), respectively. 

The equative denotes comparison (tukul.gin “like a weapon’). 

The locative 1 marks the inanimate place where an action takes place (iri.a “in the city”); 
while the locative 2, called locative-terminative by Sumerologists, marks propinquity 
(iri.e “next to the city”). The locative cases also mark the syntactic object of compound 
verbs (see §4.6.1); together with the allative they can also be used to mark the goal or object 
of certain verbs of affection and cognition. 
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There are some examples of idiomatic or verb-specific uses of certain cases with id- 
iosyncratic meanings. In later Sumerian one sometimes encounters a redistribution of case 
functions under the influence of Akkadian. For example, the Akkadian preposition ina is 
both locative and instrumental, and under its influence Sumerian -ta, originally ablative 
and instrumental, acquires a locative meaning. 

As is to be expected, low animacy nouns do not take ergative or dative; and high animacy 
nouns cannot take ablative/instrumental, allative, or locative suffixes. 

In addition, Sumerian contains a set of discontinuous morphemes built by means of an 
initial word — often a body part — an optional bridging genitive morpheme, and a locative or 
directional case ending (-a, -e, (e)Se, -ta). These can bracket nouns or nominalized clauses. 
Thus, for example, bar eg-ba-ka means “because of that ditch”: 


(11) bar eg.bi.ak.a 
because of  ditch-PRO.-GEN.-LOC. 


Body parts are bar “exterior” (“because of”); da “side” (“next to”); igi “eye” (“before”); eger 
“back” (“behind”); murub, “waist, middle” (“in the midst”); Sag, “heart” (“inside”); ugu 
“forehead” (“before”); and zag “side” (“outside of”). A few other morphemes may also play 
this role, including en-na, of unknown origin (“until”); ki “earth” (“in, from”); mu “name” 
(“for”); and the abstract prefix nam- (“for the sake of”). These discontinuous morphemes 
allow for the spatial determination of animates, which as a rule cannot take the simple 
locative and allative case suffixes. 

Diakonoff (1967: 56) lists -ak.es as a case (he calls it causative); no other grammar does 
so. It is built by adding the allative to a bridging morpheme, which is the genitive. This 
properly belongs with the complex morphemes discussed above, as it is an abbreviation of 
mu...—ak.(e)Se “because.” 


4.2.5 Gender 


Sumerian had two genders, animate and inanimate. The animate class covers humans and 
divinities, everything else is inanimate; perhaps one should use the terms “personal” and 
“impersonal.” Gender is not marked directly on the noun, but only surfaces in cross- 
reference, in pronouns, which are dominated by animates, and verbal concord. 


4.3 Pronouns 


As is to be expected in a head-marking language, the principal participants in an action are 
marked by affixes on Sumerian verbs, and therefore personal pronouns do not normally 
appear in sentences (Rhodes 1997). They are only used for emphasis, topicalization, and 
topic shift. Given the limited rhetorical range of Sumerian poetry, and the predominance 
of third-person narrative, it is not surprising that independent pronouns are relatively rare 
in the preserved texts, especially first- and second-person plural forms. 


4.3.1 Personal pronouns 


Unlike nouns, which show ergative case marking, independent personal pronouns can only 
be used as transitive and intransitive subjects, and thus have to be interpreted as nominative, 
albeit without any corresponding accusative form. The nominative marker is -e; it is possible 
that this is a deictic element (see Woods 2000 [2005]). In addition to nominative forms, 
personal pronouns have dative, terminative, comitative, and equative forms; as animates 
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they do not take local cases. Nothing is known about the inanimate third person, although 
it is possible that this function was fulfilled by urs (or urs-bi). As already noted, not all forms 
are attested. In addition to the normal forms encountered in texts, lexical texts (see §6) 
list compounds of singular and plural forms such as za-e-me-en-ze-en for the second per- 
son. Such forms may simply be speculative grammatical constructions, or they may indicate 
that Sumerian originally had an inclusive/exclusive distinction that was incomprehensi- 
ble to speakers of Akkadian. The personal pronouns are presented in (12) (OB = Old 
Babylonian): 


(12) Singular Plural 
Nominative Ist — &ap-e me-(en)-de3-(en) 
2nd za-e me-en-zej-en 
3rd e-ne (pre-OBa-ne)  e-ne-ne 
Dative Ist Sap-a-ra/ar 
2nd za-a-ra/ar 
3rd e-ne-ra e-ne-ne-ra 


Comitative Ist (a/e)-da 

2nd za-(a/e)-da 

3rd _—_e-ne-da e-ne-ne-da 
Terminative Ist — &a2-(a/e)-Se3 

2nd_ za-(a/e)-se3 

3rd ~—_ e-ne-se3 e-ne-ne-Se3 
Equative Ist &a9-(a/e)-gin7 

2nd _— za-(a/e)-gin7 

3rd e-ne-ginz e-ne-ne-gin7 


4.3.2 Possessive pronouns 


Possessive pronouns affixed to nouns are etymologically related to the independent 
pronouns. 


(13) Singular Plural 
First -Suj0 -me 
Second -ZU -zu-(e)-ne-(ne) 
Third animate -a-ni -a-ne-ne 
Third inanimate -bi -bi-(e-ne) 


4.3.3 Reflexive pronouns 


Reflexive pronouns are not well attested. There is no ergative form. The base is niz-, to which 
can be added possessive pronouns and case endings such as the locative. The absolutive 
paradigm is as follows: 


(14) Singular Plural 
First Nip-Fuyo 
Second nip-zu 
Third animate Niy-(te-a-ni) ni,-te-a-ne-ne 


Third inanimate niy-bi ni)-ba/bi-a 
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4.3.4 Interrogative pronouns 


Unlike personal pronouns, interrogatives work on the ergative pattern (for a different view 
see Huber 1996:186). In these pronouns the normal marking of animate with n and inanimate 
with b is reversed: 


(15) Ergative a-ba-(a) “who?” 
Absolute a-ba “who?” a-na “what?” 


Both pronouns can occur with suffixes. The animate form takes only the enclitic copula and 
personal pronouns. The inanimate form can be combined with certain postpositions, the 
copula, as well as possessive pronouns. 


4.3.5 Relative pronouns 


Sumerian uses two substantives in the function of relative pronouns. Both are related to the 
derivational morphemes discussed in §4.2.1. The animate pronoun is Iu, literally “man, 
human,” as in luz e2 du3-a “who built the temple.” The inanimate equivalent, which is often 
translated as “thing,” although the etymology may be questioned is nig): nig)-duj)-ga-ni 
(nig.dug.ani) “what he/she said.” 


4.4 Adjectives 


No proper study of adjectives exists; recent grammars contain limited information on this 
category (Thomsen 1984:53-65; Attinger 1993:167—168). The only preliminary study is 
Black (2002 [2005]). It is generally agreed that Sumerian had only a limited number of 
“true” adjectives and that most are uninflected verbs with the nominalizer -a (there is a 
complex debate on this issue; see, most recently, Krecher 1993, Schretter 1996). There are 
only a handful of adjectives that are not attested as verbal roots, and, for lack of a better 
analysis, one should maintain that all Sumerian adjectives are in fact verbs (Gragg 1968). 
In form, adjectives are bare uninflected verbal roots followed by @ or by -a. This suggests 
that at a certain level they are simply reduced predicates. The distribution of these two 
forms is not clear. Most adjectives appear in one or the other, but some are attested in both 
forms. 

Certain adjectival constructions are unclear at present. A small group of adjectives carries 
the derivational prefixes nig)- and nam- (see §4.2.1). We do not know what the difference 
is between dagal(a) “wide, teeming” and nig)-dagal(a), or between kas dug; “sweet beer” 
and kas nig,-dug3. Since nig,- usually makes nouns out of verbs, this may be construed as a 
nominal construction. It is also conceivable that nig2- is here the inanimate relative pronoun 
and that this is a calque from Akkadian. 


4.5 Adverbs 


Sumerian adverbs are formed from nominal and verbal bases. Most commonly they are 
formed with a suffix -bi (originally probably an inanimate deictic) which can only be added 
to verbal (“adjectival”) roots, either directly or following the nominalizing suffix -a: for 
example, gal-bi “greatly,” dug3-bi “tenderly,” gibil-bi “anew,” or ul,-la-bi “rapidly.” A dif- 
ferent suffix -(e)se, homonymous with the allative case, created manner adverbs from nouns 
as well as adjectives: thus, u4-de-es(2) “as the day,” gal-le-es “grandly.” In Old Babylonian 
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texts one begins to encounter the cumulative use of both suffixes as in gibil-bi-es; “anew.” 
In some cases, adjectives can be used as adverbs without any suffix, such as gal “great” but 
also “greatly” (Krecher 1987:74). A postulated class of adverbs in -a has been questioned 
(Attinger 1993:170). 


4.5.1 Modal and temporal adverbs 


The most common modal adverbs are the following: i3-gis-in-zu “moreover, what’s more”; 
i3-ge4-en “truly, in fact”; a-na-as-am3, d-Se3 “how is it (that).” Temporal adverbs are as 
follows: a-da-lam (a-da-al, i-da-al) “(but) now”; and i3-ne-es2 “now.” 


4.5.2 Interrogative adverbs 


These consist of a stem me(n), complemented by directional suffixes or the enclitic copula. 
The most common forms are these: me-a “where?” me-Se3; “where to?” and me-na-am3 
“when?” 


4.6 Verbal morphology 


The analysis of verbal structure is the most controversial part of modern Sumerian grammati- 
cal study. It was also of concern to Akkadian-speaking ancients, who compiled comparative 
paradigms of Sumerian and Akkadian verbal forms and attempted to isolate morphological 
elements that they considered equivalent to ones found in their own language (Black 1984). 
It would be impossible to give an adequate accounting of all competing visions of the 
Sumerian verb in the present context; what follows is my own relatively simple analysis 
with selective references to competing theories. For fuller bibliographical information see 
Thomsen (1984), Attinger (1993), and Romer (1999). 

Sumerian verbs consist ofa verbal root and morphological affixes that mark certain verbal 
categories. The affixes mark categories such as mood, concord, and aspect. Verbs are either 
simple or compound. In certain verbs the base may be reduplicated to mark the imperfective, 
iterative action, or plurality of patient. 

Compound verbs are construed with a noun and an inflected verbal base (Karahashi 
2000). The noun is inanimate, indefinite, and generic; it is the semantic patient of the verb 
but it does not constitute a core argument of a clause, hence it is not marked by a direct case 
ending. The direct object of the clause is marked as oblique, usually with the locative 2 -e, 
less often with locative 1 -a, and with dative -ra ona small group of verbs, most of them verbs 
of emotion, and with still other cases. A good example is the verb in-(Se3) ... dubz “to insult” 
which takes the dative, although the verb takes the locative rather than the dative prefix: 


(16) ud-bi-a gi gis-ra in-Se; = mu-ni-in-dub, 
ud.bi.a gi.(e) gi8.ra in.Se mu.ni.n.dub 
day-pro.-Loc. reed-(ERG.) tree-paT. N.-ALL. PREF.-LOC2-ERG.-insult 
“Then (lit. ‘on that day’) Reed insulted Tree” 


Many compound verbs have transparent etymologies, such as ki “earth” + tag “strike, 
touch” = “to lay a foundation, to spread.” The incorporated noun is sometimes a body part, 
Su “hand” or ka “mouth.” Others consist of a noun and an auxiliary verbal root such as dug, 
“to speak” or ak “to make,” verbs which otherwise appear independently. Some verbs of this 
type may be doubly compounded with an auxiliary and it is unclear if this has any semantic 
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consequences; thus su... bal and su bal... ak both mean “to overturn.” A substantial group 
of compound verbs has no apparent etymological transparency, such as ki... ag “to love” 
(lit. “place” + “to measure out”). Small subsets allow for expansion of the noun by an adjec- 
tive (e.g., 5u zi... gar “hand” + “true”... “place” = “to bestow, grant”). One has the impres- 
sion that by the time we actually observe the language, noun—verb compounding was no 
longer productive. A frozen set had entered the lexicon, but new verbs were not being created. 

Attinger (1993) has suggested that compound verbs are an example of noun incorporation, 
a phenomenon attested in many languages of the Americas, Southeast Asia, and elsewhere 
(Mithun 1984, 1985). Some have denied this, arguing that in Sumerian this is a syntactic 
and not a morphological issue (Zélyomi 1996a), but this is a theoretical question that covers 
all of noun incorporation. Huber (1996) likewise comes out against incorporation in this 
language, but once again it is a definitional question. The Sumerian data suggest either 
what has been termed loose incorporation (Mithun 2000) or, more probably, what Miner 
(1986) calls “noun stripping.” In such constructions the nouns are “stripped” of their affixes 
but remain as separate phonological entities; the nouns are backgrounded but remain as 
independent words. 


4.6.1 Transitivity 


Most Sumerian verbs are strictly transitive or intransitive. There exists a small class of 
labile, or ambitransitive, verbs that can be either transitive or intransitive. Examples are 
gu7 “to eat ~ to feed”; nag “to drink, give to drink, water”; us) “to kill ~ to die”; tus 
“to sit ~ to seat”; kud" “to enter, bring in”; us2 “to follow, reach, let reach.” Two such verbs 
are semantically similar, but differ in the animacy of the subject/patient: til “to live, dwell, be 
healthy ~ to settle, give life/health” used when people are involved; and /ug “to pasture, settle” 
which is used for animals. One should note, however, that til can be used of inanimates 
with the meaning “to be/make healthy.” 


4.6.2 Valence 


Matters of valence in Sumerian have been disputed, but no consensus has been reached. It 
is clear that simply deleting the agent can form impersonal passives; as a consequence, this 
often results in a change of verbal prefixes, but there is no specific passive marker as such. 
The existence of other forms of valence change mechanisms, be it antipassive or causative, 
is difficult to ascertain at present (see, most recently, Attinger 1993:195—199, though most 
of his examples are actually labile verbs). 


4.6.3 Aspect/Tense 


Opinion is divided on whether the two forms of the Sumerian verb differ in tense or in 
aspect, although in recent years most scholars have come to speak of the latter rather than 
the former. Certain verbs utilize stem reduplication to create one of the forms, and therefore 
typologically it is unlikely that tense is involved (see Anderson 1985:170). For the sake of the 
present discussion we shall use the terms perfective and imperfective to designate these two 
forms; one could also designate them as completive and incompletive since the only thing that 
most scholars agree on is that one denotes a complete and the second an incomplete action. 

Ancient lexical and grammatical texts provide us with the Akkadian names of the two 
basic verbal forms: hamtu and mari. There has been much discussion of the exact meaning 
of these words as well as of whether these technical terms describe the Sumerian verbal forms 
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or their Akkadian translations. Uncertainties aside, the terms have often been used in the 
modern literature in order to avoid labeling the specific aspectual or temporal qualities of the 
Sumerian verb. It now appears fairly certain that these Akkadian grammatical terms means 
simply “short” and “long” (Civil 2002: 69-100) and that the perfective (i.e., “short”) form 
was considered the unmarked citation category. At the present time the full significance of 
the two forms is open to debate and the use of “perfective” and “imperfective” here is purely 
conventional. 


4.6.3.1 Marking of aspect 


Verbs mark these distinctions in three separate ways: through (i) agreement, (ii) stem redu- 
plication, and (iii) suppletion. The perfective is the unmarked aspect and the perfective 
stem is the citation form. Reduplication and suppletion also serve to mark the plural of 
absolutives, that is, plural intransitive subjects and transitive objects; Sumerologists refer 
to this as free reduplication. Most verbs achieve this by means of stem reduplication, but a 
small class of verbs has suppletive plural forms. On rare occasions imperfective verbal roots 
can be tripled or even quadrupled to mark plurality of absolutives; with perfects this marks 
both intense action and plurality of absolutives. 

There has been some disagreement concerning the marking of the two aspects. Yoshikawa 
(1968) in a pioneering study proposed three classes of verbs: those that formed the imper- 
fective by affixation (-e); by reduplication; and by alternation of roots. It seems fairly certain, 
however, that there is no affixation group, and that the suffix -e belongs to the agreement- 
markers (Thomsen 1984:116). 

More than half of Sumerian verbs have no overt aspectual morphology; the distinctions 
are expressed by means of different agreement patterns for the two aspects (e.g., Sum 
“to give,” dal “to fly”). A much smaller group of verbs utilizes partial or full stem redu- 
plication to form the imperfective. The writing system makes it difficult to discern when a 
root is fully or partially reduplicated, but as a rule CV and VC roots are fully copied (e.g., 
si ~ si-si “to fill,” ur ~ ur.ur “to drag”), while CVC roots are reduced to CV (gar ~ ga.ga 
“to place,” but cf. gar ~ gar-gar, “to pile up”), although the final consonant may resurface 
before a vocalic ending. Often this is not written, but forms such as ga2-gar-ams illustrate 
the principle well. A very small class of verbs displays root suppletion for aspect as well as 
number (Steinkeller 1979). As a result, one can say that there were two “regular” ways of 
distinguishing aspect in Sumerian: through agreement and by stem reduplication. 


4.6.3.2 Regular verbs 


Regular verbs may be represented as follows, utilizing the sum (written <Sum,>) “to give,” 
&i (written <gi,>) “to return,” and gar “to place”: 


(17) Perfective Imperfective 
Sum <Sum)> Sum <Sum)> 
i <gi,> S1.81  <Si4-Si4> 


Superficially, it would seem that there was also a reduced reduplication group: 


(18) — Perfective Imperfective 
gar <gar> Gaga <8a,-Sa.> 


Although it remains to be fully demonstrated, it is most probable that all CVC verbs copied 
only CV in reduplication, although this is often obscured by the writing system. Thus, the 
reduplication of gar is written as <a7-ga) >, but the reduplication of kin “to seek” is written 
as <kin-kin>, which must be read as ki3-ki3. 
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4.6.3.3 Suppletive verbs 


The suppletive verbs are similar in meaning to such verbs found in unrelated languages, 
including many North American tongues. Most of them are intransitive or labile. The 
complex paradigms of these verbs began to conform to the regular verbs already at the 
end of the third millennium, when singular roots began to replace the plural forms. For 
comparative purposes it is necessary to list these Sumerian verbs in full. 


(19) Verb [Perfective] [Imperfective] 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 

“to bring” dé lah4 tum)3 lah 
“to go” gin er du sug-(b) 
“to stand” gub sug-(g) gub sug-(g) 
“to sit” tus durun dur durun 
“to speak” dug, e e e 
“to kill/die” us) Ug5/7 Ug5/7 Ug5/7 
“to live, be healthy, dwell” (animate) — til Se, (SIG7) til Se, (SIG7) 
“to live, dwell, pasture” (inanimate) = lug Sex(SIG7) lug Se, (SIG7) 
“to enter, bring in” kug SUNs kug-kug suns 


Three other verbs have a limited form of suppletion that consists of adding a final conso- 
nant in the imperfect: e; ~ e3 [d] “to go out”; ri ~ rig “to pour out”; ti/e ~ teg “to approach.” 
This set of three is commonly referred to as an alternating class, but the limited number of 
verbs obviates the creation of a separate fundamental category. 


In the simplest terms, the Sumerian verb may be represented in the following manner: 


(20) Sumerian verbal chain 


1 2 3 4 5 
MOOD CONJUNCTION FOCUS INDIRECT OBJECT DIMENSIONAL PREFIXES 
6 7 8 9 10 
AGREEMENT ROOT ED AGREEMENT NOMINALIZATION 


4.6.4 Mood (position 1) 


The traditional description of modes distinguishes between pairs of homophonous prefixes 
that differ in meaning depending on the mood. Thus he- is “precative” with the imperfective, 
but “assertative” with the perfective. As a result, translations of texts are replete with “let 
him/her” and “verily he/she...” There are reasons to reject this interpretation; certain modal 
prefixes are indeed usually associated with one aspect or the other, but this results from the 
semantics of the mode and not from any formal constraints. The following reinterpretation 
of the modes results in part from the author’s own observations, but mainly from the work 
of Civil (2002 [2005]) which obviates much earlier research on the subject. 

Unlike previous writers, Civil makes reference to deontic and epistemic notions of modality 
(Palmer 1986). To cite Chung and Timberlake (1985:246): “The epistemic mode deals with 
alternative worlds with respect to a given world at a given time point; the alternative worlds 
are those that could exist instead of a given world. The deontic mode also deals with a 
given world and with alternative worlds, but the alternative worlds are those that could 
develop out of the given worlds.” In Sumerian, deontic functions are distributed over four 
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forms, the deontic subjunctive-optative, both negative and positive, the cohortative, as well 
as the imperative. A variety of epistemic functions are encoded by the positive and negative 
epistemic subjunctive-optative markers. 


4.6.4.1 Indicative 


The normal indicative has no prefix in this position; the negative carries the prefix nu-. Thus, 
lugal-e iri mu-un-gul “the king destroyed the city” but lugal-e iri nu-mu-un-gul “the king 
did not destroy the city.” There are also rare cases of nu as a predicate, as in Iu2-Se3 
lugal-§ujo in-nu “that man yonder is not my king.” 


4.6.4.2 Deontic subjunctive-optative 


This prefix is used to make commands, give advice, or exhort someone to do the speaker’s 
bidding, or to express the desires and wishes of the speaker. This results in phrases with 
counterparts to English “should,” “please,” or “may.” The positive prefix is he-, written 
with the sign he, although from Old Babylonian times on the writing shows vowel harmony 
with what follows (written ha or hu), and the negative is na-. 


4.6.4.3 Epistemic subjunctive-optative 


This function expresses conditions dependent on actions from another clause or phrase, 
often resulting in dependent clauses or conditionals. The positive prefix is he-; the negative 
is bara- (written as ba-ra-). 

The subjunctive-optative modals are treated somewhat differently in traditional gram- 
mars, which correlate four different prefixes with the two aspects of the Sumerian verb, here 
marked as p(erfective) and i(mperfective). Thomsen (1984:193-199) is representative. In 
this system he- is affirmative (p) or precative (i); the negative counterpart is bara-, which is 
negative affirmative (p), or vetitive (i) for first person, otherwise it is prohibitive na-, also 
with the imperfect. The prefix na- (see §4.6.4.6) with perfect aspect is affirmative. 


4.6.4.4 Cohortative 


The prefix ga- renders the intent or willful pronouncement of the speaker: for example, 
ga-na-ab-dug, (ga.na.b.dug.@) “I have decided to tell it (=b) to him myself.” Such forms 
almost always use the perfect aspect, but agreement (see §4.6.10) is nominative-accusative, 
rather than ergative (Michalowski 1980:97). The prefix marks the accusative rather than the 
ergative, as is usual in the perfective. During the Old Babylonian period a first-person plural 
form appears, with imperfective aspect and the first-person plural ending -enden marking the 
nominative: ga-mu-na-dury-ru-ne-en-de3-en (ga.mu.na.durun.enden) “We want to prostrate 
ourselves before him!” 


4.6.4.5 Prefix of anteriority 


The prefix u-, often written with the sign u3, marks an action that precedes another action 
in a sequence. Such forms are usually translated as temporal clauses “when. ..”; in bilingual 
texts they are often rendered by imperatives. Traditionally such constructions are labeled 
prospective. 


4.6.4.6 Other modal prefixes 


Civil calls the prefix na- a marker of reported speech. In earlier treatments it is regarded 
as an affirmative (volitative) marker. Although it seems to be a homonym of the negative 
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subjunctive-optative (see §4.6.4.2), it may in fact have originally had a different phonological 
shape. Unlike the negative prefix, this na- is usually combined with the perfective aspect. It 
is often found in contexts where traditional or mythological lore is reported, or in formulaic 
introductions to narratives and speeches. It is best illustrated by the standard opening 
formula of Sumerian letters of the late third millennium: PN)-ra u3-na-(a)-dug, PN 
na-(ab)-be2-a “When you address PN, this is what PN2 says to him.” 

There is some evidence, however, that this prefix had other functions before the Ur III 
period. In third-millennium literary texts na- is one of the few prefixes that are regularly 
written before the verbal root, often with the sign nam, and it is used much more commonly 
than in later periods. This grapheme goes out of use in the second millennium, when it is 
merged, together with some other similar signs, into se;. One could speculate that originally 
na- had a narrative foregrounding function that was lost in later Sumerian. The fact that it is 
apparently homophonous with the negative subjunctive-optative raises additional questions. 
It may be that this is a historical accident, but it is also possible that the consonants of the 
two prefixes were different. 

Another uncertain modal prefix is Sa- (Jacobsen 1965:73 called it “contrapunctive”). It is 
documented only in literary texts. As Civil notes, the distribution of this prefix is somewhat 
puzzling, as a third of occurrences in the middle second-millennium school curriculum are 
limited to four compositions. It is not perhaps accidental that one of these, The Instructions 
of Shuruppak, is attested already in Early Dynastic copies, and the second, The Collection of 
Temple Hymns, is ascribed to a princess who lived c. 2300 BC. It is possible that two different 
processes resulted in two different written forms of the same grammatical element, or even 
in the split of one into two: a change in meaning of na- and the misreading of the sign nam, 
as Se3. 

A rare modal prefix, found only in literary texts, is nu-us-, charmingly named “frustrative” 
by Jacobsen (1965:82), and apparently means “if only, would that.” Civil considers it a 
rhetorical interrogative particle, meaning “why not?” 


4.6.4.7 Imperative 


The morphology of the imperative in Sumerian is completely different from that of other 
moods, and is not marked by any characteristic affix. Copying the root to the front of the 
verbal form, which is always the perfective singular root, creates imperatives: thus mu lugal 
mu-ni-in-pad3 (mu.ni.n.pad) “He/she wore by the name of the king”; but mu lugal pad3-mu- 
ni-ib (pad.mu.ni.b) “take the oath by the name of the king!” The agreement prefix b-, now 
moved after the root, in the imperative always marks the accusative, that is, the transitive 
object; in the corresponding indicative sentence n- marked the agent. 

The unmarked singular second-person referent of the imperative is always nominative, 
that is, either transitive or intransitive subject. In early texts, this is always deleted; in the 
Old Babylonian times an overt plural form was created by analogy with the cohortative, 
resulting in forms such as du})-ga-na-ab-ze2-en (dug.a.ba.b.enzen) “you all say it!” 

The nominative/accusative agreement pattern of the imperative is not surprising; this is 
a pragmatic universal (Michalowski 1980:97; Payne 1982:90). Note that the last form cited 
above has the vowel a after the root. This can be interpreted either as an insertion to avoid 
a cluster or confusion with infinitives, or as an allomorph of the conjugation prefix i-. The 
latter otherwise never occurs in imperatives. The few attested forms of the type gar-i; are 
probably to be interpreted as gar.(a)ni “when he/she placed” and are not imperatives at all 
(Attinger 1993:299). Other examples of imperatives are dug4-ga-na-ab “say it to him/her!”, 
and tus-a “sit!” 
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4.6.5 Conjunction (position 2) 


The second rank is occupied by the conjunction prefix inga-, which means “as well, also, 
too.” The rank of the prefix has been the subject of some debate; it comes after the modals, 
but is rarely followed by conjugation prefixes. Writings such as nam-ga- are probably to be 
analyzed as na.(i)nga. 


4.6.6 Focus (conjugation) prefixes (position 3) 


The prefixes that fall in this position constitute the most controversial part of Sumerian 
grammar. No two Sumerologists appear to agree fully on their form, meaning, etymology, 
and identity; the number of ranks that they occupy is equally disputed. It would be im- 
possible to do justice in this short survey to the various opinions that have been expressed. 
I have therefore chosen to present my own working hypotheses on the subject and only 
mention selected previous opinions on the matter. For the numerous interpretations of 
these prefixes see the references offered by Thomsen (1984:182-185), with important newer 
discussions by Black (1986:77), Wilcke (1988), Attinger (1993:261—288), Jagersma (1993), 
as well as a study by Vanstiphout (1985) on foregrounding and backgrounding strategies in 
Sumerian. 

Rather than split these prefixes into three, four, or even five separate ranks, I prefer a 
minimalist position according to which there are only four distinct “conjugation” prefixes: 
mu-, ba-, i- (or V-), and imma-. Gragg (1973a:93) and Civil (in Karahashi, 2002 [2005]) 
apparently take similar positions. I do not break these down into smaller components, 
as do many others. Most Sumerologists consider this position obligatory, and restore a 
hypothetical i- even in cases when it is not written. In my opinion the neutral i- is not 
marked after a modal prefix. Rather than consider the position obligatory, one should 
simply state that a finite verbal form cannot begin with any of the final three positions 
before the root. 

The prefix imma- is most commonly considered as a compound, often etymologized as 
containing both 7- and b(a)- as wellas a locative element a. According to the analysis followed 
here, the first two are mutually exclusive and the third element does not exist. Rather than 
view imma- as a “compound” I would suggest that it represents a form of reduplication of 
mu-, in which the initial consonant is copied and the cluster is reinforced by an initial vowel. 

The meanings of these prefixes are as contested as their ranking. The prefix mu- appears 
to mark focus on control over an action that is within the control and propinquity of the 
agent. When such control is loosened, absent — and this includes the absence of an agent 
in a clause — the prefix ba- is used. When the focus is intensified, as with verbs denoting 
movement towards the agent, or the agent manipulates an object, such as a tool, the prefix 
imma- is often used. When focus is not specified, the prefix is i-. There is a rare prefix a-; in 
Old Babylonian literary texts it is probably an allomorph of -, but in earlier texts it seems 
to be used, in Nippur at least, to mark verbs without agents. Yoshikawa (1992) considers 
ba- to mark reduced valency, which may fit well into this scheme. 

I must reiterate the contested nature of these issues. The reader should be aware that 
there are many graphemic and morphophonological matters that remain unresolved. For 
example, a sequence such as im-ROOT or i3-im-ROOT has been interpreted as i followed 
by a “ventive” prefix that signifies “hither.” I much prefer to view the m as a reflex of n (the 
animate third-person pronoun); it is also possible that there are other morphophonemic 
or even prosodic processes at play here that are represented by the extra vowel, but this 
is a complex issue that cannot be debated in the present work. One should also note that 
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the writing conventions as well as the forms of these prefixes show much synchronic and 
diachronic variation. 


4.6.7 The prefix al- 


There exists another verbal prefix of undetermined rank, namely al-. The rank cannot be 
specified because, with rare exceptions, this morpheme cannot coexist with any other verbal 
affix, although such forms can be nominalized. The forms with al- are intransitive, and 
appear to correspond to Akkadian inflected verbal adjectives (“statives”). 

Attinger (1993: 269) and Edzard (2003: 111) deny the existence of a separate prefix and 
consider al- to be an allomorph of the vocalic prefix a-. 


4.6.8 Indirect object (position 4) 


The dative prefixes are normally classed together with the dimensional elements of the next 
position. For structural reasons they are set apart here in their own rank. The dimensional 
prefixes, when they do refer to arguments of a clause, mark adjuncts; this position, however, 
cross-references the beneficiary, that is, a core or core extension argument. Unlike the markers 
that correspond to the oblique cases of nouns (dimensional prefixes), datives have different 
forms for different persons: 


(21) First a me 
Second ra ? 
Third na ne 


The first person always follows the prefix mu- and together they are realized in writ- 
ing as ma-, as in ma-an-Sumy (mu.a.n.sum.@) “he/she gave [it] to me”; or ma-an-dug, 
(mu.a.n.dug.@) “he/she said [it] to me.” The second person is also found after mu-; in early 
texts this sequence is subject to vowel harmony, and is usually, but not always, written as 
ma-ra. 


4.6.9 Dimensional prefixes (position 5) 


The forms and meanings of the prefixes that occupy this rank are fairly well established, 
due to a great extent to the work of Gragg (1973a). These prefixes are coreferential with 
the oblique case marking of the noun: dative, comitative, ablative-instrumental, allative, 
and the two locative cases. Most of them are phonologically similar or identical to those of 
the noun, and are presumably of the same etymological origin. As Gragg has shown, these 
prefixes are often connected to certain roots and are lexicalized to a degree. The dative and 
locatives differ in certain respects from the other prefixes and may have a different common 
origin. The dimensional prefixes follow one another in a set order: 


(22) Z Allative > Locative 1 
Comitative 


N\ 


Ablative-instrumental — Locative 2 


4.6.9.1 Comitative 


The comitative prefix is usually written as da (Old Sumerian das); sometimes as di, de3, and 
de, when followed by the locative 2 (terminative). The affix can be preceded by a pronominal 
element: first person is either @ or e, second is e, and third person is n or b, for animates and 
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inanimates respectively. In the plural, only the third person is attested; this element, written 
as PI, with unknown reading, is only found in Old Sumerian documents. 

Although homophonous with the equivalent nominal suffix, in most instances the verbal 
prefix does not copy a corresponding marker appearing on a noun. Sometimes, especially 
after the prefix ba-, da- must be interpreted as a writing for the ablative ta- (see §4.6.9.3). 
The comitative occurs with verbs that include the semantic notion of accompaniment, such 
as “to speak with” (dug,) “to compare with” (saz), or “to counsel with” (ad... Zi4), as well as 
with verbs of emotion. Still other verbs take this prefix, including those meaning to “flee,” 
“to escape” (zah3). Animportant function of this prefix is the marking of potential — referred 
to as abilitative in the literature. 


4.6.9.2 Allative (terminative, directive) 


The allative prefix was originally written as $e3-, but beginning with the Ur III period it was 
expressed by means of the sign s-. Unlike the comitative, it is closely related semantically to 
the nominal suffix, and denotes movement towards a goal. It is therefore frequently found 
on verbs of motion and often marks nuances of meaning that are connected with its basic 
function. It is also often found with compound verbs that denote attention; these all include 
body parts as the “stripped” noun (see §4.7.1). Examples are igi... gar/du3/kar2, which 
all denote different ways of seeing and include the noun igi “eye”; and gestug,... gub/gar 
“to pay attention to/listen” incorporating gestug, “ear.” 


4.6.9.3 Ablative-instrumental 


The primary meaning of this prefix, ta-, is ablative, although there are rare cases of instru- 
mental usage. There is another prefix ra- that obviously also has ablative meaning and has 
been the subject of some debate. In Ur III documents one finds the expression ud-ta ud 
x ba-zal ~ ba-ra-zal ~ ba-ta-zal ~ ba-ra-ta-zal, which means “at the end of the xth day,” 
literally “from the month the xth day having passed.” This has created much confusion about 
the possible existence of two such prefixes, but Civil (1973b:27) ingeniously suggested that 
these writings all express the realization of /ta/ as /d'/ in intervocalic position. 


4.6.9.4 Locative 1 


The locative prefix ni- corresponds to the nominal locative case ending -a. Unlike the already 
discussed dimensional prefixes, it primarily resumes locatives in the clause. This includes 
true locative adverbials as well as the logical direct objects of compound verbs and third 
participants of causative constructions. It is sometimes written as in- immediately before 
the root, and is thus confused with the third-person ergative marker (see §4.6.10; Attinger 
1993:234). 


4.6.9.5  Locative 2 (locative-terminative) 


The second locative, which corresponds to the nominal suffix -e, is somewhat more difficult 
to isolate, and its identity as well as morphophonemic shape are disputed. Civil (1976:90) 
has proposed that it is a vocalic element or glide; his theory has been fully investigated, 
with reference to the many other theories on the subject, by Karahashi (2002 [2005]). 
The morphophonemic realizations in writing, following other morphemes, obscure its 
prototypical shape. After conjugation prefixes the main writings are biz- (ba.i), imma- 
(imma.i), mu-NI- (mu.1); after indirect object prefixes, mu-e (mu.i), ri- (ra.i), ni (na.i); after 
the comitative, di or de3 (da.i); after “ablative” ra- it is ri-. 

The function of this prefix is similar to that of locative 1: concord with locatives, and with 
logical direct objects of compound verbs. 
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4.6.10 Agreement prefixes and suffixes (positions 6 and 9) 


The final position before the root is occupied by agreement prefixes (position 6), although 
in the plural these prefixes work cumulatively with the second suffix position (position 
9). These affixes cross-reference the core arguments of the clause — ergative, absolutive, 
nominative, and accusative. As already noted, perfective verbs have ergative agreement, 
and imperfective verbs have nominative-accusative agreement. The reconstruction of the 
forms is somewhat complicated by morphophonemic changes. The prototypical paradigms 
presented here do not apply in all cases, as the agreement markers may be used for different 
functions with different verbs (see Yoshikawa 1977). Ergative agreement is marked by prefixes 
in combination with suffixes, absolutive by suffixes: 


(23) Agreement affixes — perfective aspect 


Ergative agreement affixes 


Singular Plural 
First @/e- (-enden) 
Second e- (-enzen) 
Third animate n- (-e8) 


Third inanimate b- 


Absolutive agreement suffixes 


Singular Plural 
First -en -enden 
Second -en -enzen 
Third -© -eS 


In the imperfective aspect, the suffixes mark the nominative subject (i.e., both transitive 
and intransitive subjects) in the first and second person; the use of these suffixes is not 
obligatory with transitive verbs. However, there is a three-way split in the third person, 
with separate suffixed-marking of transitive and intransitive subjects, as well as distinct 
prefixed-marking of transitive objects (see Woods 1999). 


(24) Agreement affixes — imperfective aspect 


Nominative agreement suffixes 


Singular Plural 
First -en -enden 
Second -en -enzen 
Third (transitive subject) -e -ene 
Third (intransitive subject) -(e) -e5 


Accusative agreement prefixes 


Singular Plural 
First (0/e-/-/a-) 2 
Second (e-) ig 
Third animate (n-) 2 


Third inanimate (b-) 


~~ 
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4.6.11 The morpheme -ed (position 8) 


The first rank after the root is occupied by the suffix -ed (Edzard 1967, Steiner 1981). The 
form and function of this element have been much debated. Certain theories recognized 
a marker of the imperfective -e, and as a result it was unclear if the suffix was defined as 
-ed, -d, or -de. With the elimination of this imperfective marker it seems relatively certain 
that the form of this suffix is -ed, although in cuneiform writing, the consonant is dropped 
in final position. The meaning is less clear. This morpheme seems to refer to the future 
and to purpose, especially used in subordinate clauses with nonfinite verbal forms such 
as iri dagal-e-de; (dagal.ed) “in order to widen the city”; or iri dagal-la-da (dagal.ed.a) 
“the city that is/has to be widened” (Civil 1999-2000). In finite forms — which are less 
frequently attested — it seems to have a future function combined with a prospective oblig- 
atory modal nuance. The latter results in the incompatibility of -ed with modal prefixes 
with the exception of the indicative, although a few late literary examples of usage are 
attested. 

More commonly this suffix is added to the bare verbal root and is followed by a vowel /e/ 
in final position to preserve its final consonant. This vowel is not subject to harmony; thus 
we have nam tar-e-de3 “in order to/able to determine destinies”; but §um -mu-de3 “in order 
to/to be able to give.” The verb is always imperfective; this is only overtly apparent in those 
that have a distinct imperfective form, such as ga7-ga7-de3 “to place.” 


4.6.12 Nominalization (position 10) 


The final position of the verbal chain, after -ed and the pronominal suffixes, is occupied by -a, 
which creates nouns out of verbs and turns main clauses into dependent ones (Krecher 1993). 
Once this happens, the nominalized entity can take suffixes as if it were a noun: pronouns, 
as well as simple and compound and discontinuous case morphemes. 

The nominalizer -a can be attached to both finite and nonfinite verbal forms — that is 
to verbs with a full set of prefixes, or to the bare root alone. With finite verbs this creates 
subordinate clauses dependent on another verb, on a noun, or on a relative pronoun, as in 
luz e2 in-du3-a “the one who built the temple.” The morpheme can also be attached to verbs 
in indirect speech clauses dependent on a limited set of verbs of speaking. Because of the 
restricted rhetorical range of written Sumerian, this usage is relatively rare in the preserved 
corpus. 

With nonfinite verbal forms the suffix -a creates participles that are usually equivalent to 
English active and past participles: kur a-ta il)-la “mountain rising from the waters”; gestug 
Sum -ma “given wisdom.” For other uses of the nominalizer see $5.4. 


4.6.13 Other suffixes 


There are two other morphemes that have traditionally been assigned the same final rank as 
the nominalizer -a. Both are rarely used and both are unattested before the Old Babylonian 
period. Although it is difficult to prove, one might question if these are really bound 
morphemes or if they are independent particles. The first of these is the marker of direct 
speech, -ese and the second,-gisen, marks irrealis and seems to be equivalent to “if only” or 
“were it that.” As Civil (2002 [2005]) has observed, ese is not an affix but a frozen verbal 
form meaning “they said.” 
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4.6.14 The enclitic copula 


The Sumerian verb me “to be” can be used independently, but is most commonly attested 
as a copula (Gragg 1968). It is intransitive, occurs only in the perfective, and takes only the 
pronominal endings: 


(25) Singular — Plural 
First iz3-me-en -me-en-de3-en 
Second i3-me-en -me-en-zez-en 
Third -me -me-es 


In its use as a copula it is morphologically identical to the forms of (25) except that the 
third-person singular is -am, originally written -amg, but later as -am . The final consonant 
of the copula is dropped in early texts; from Ur III on, this happens regularly only in the 
third-person singular. The copula can even be added to the conjugated form of “to be” as 
in the following: pi-lus-da u4-bi-ta e-me-a (e.me.am) “these were the conventions of earlier 
times.” 

The functions of the copula are multifold. With nouns it often takes the place of an 
independent pronoun as a predicate: sipa-me-en e2 mu-du; “I (lit. 1 am) [the king,] the 
shepherd, have built the temple.” It can function as a simple predicate, sometimes following 
a bridging genitive morpheme: an-ta-sur-ra gaz-a-kam (ga.ak.am) “the Antasura [shrine] 
is mine!” It is often used pausally or emphatically after a complete sentence, appended to a 
finite verbal form. 

The copula is also used in comparisons, much like the nominal equative ending -ginz: 
thus, e2 kur gal-am3 “the temple is akin to a large mountain.” 


4.7 Numerals 
4.7.1. Cardinals 


As a rule, Sumerian number words are written with number signs and are not spelled out 
syllabically; hence there is some uncertainty about the forms of the words, and not all 
numbers are attested. The following tentative list is based on word lists, as reconstructed 
by Diakonoff (1984) and Civil (1982:6-7). According to this analysis, there are five primary 
words that were originally compounded to create the numbers six through nine. Small 
numbers were counted decimally, large numbers in multiples of sixty. 


(26) 1 di8, dili, as 9 (y)ilimmu (ya + limmu) 
2 min 10 hu(wu) 
3 e& (written es;) 20 nis 
4 limmu 30 usu 
5 ya (written ia) 40 nimin 
6 a8 (written a83;ya+as) 50 ninnu 
7  imin (ya + min) 60 giles 
8 ussu (ya + es ) 360 Sar 


4.7.2. Ordinals 


Ordinal numbers are formed with the cardinal number word, followed by the bridging 
genitive morpheme and the enclitic copula -am: thus, min-(a)-kam (min.ak.am) “second.” 
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5. SYNTAX 


The syntax of Sumerian is perhaps the most neglected part of the grammar, and its com- 
plexities can only be hinted at in the limited space available here. The language is head-final; 
subordinate and relative clauses appear to the left of the main clause. Although Sumerian 
morphology is primarily ergative, it seems that ergativity plays little or no role in interclausal 
syntax; indeed it may very well be that the language is one of those that have no syntactic 
pivot (Zdlyomi 1996a:106), although this is a matter that requires full investigation. Sen- 
tences are either simple or complex. The rich verbal morphology of Sumerian encodes much 
syntactic information, but the morphological and syntactic relationships between clauses 
and sentences have not been extensively studied. 


5.1 Simple sentence word order 


Simple sentences as a rule follow SOV order, although the object can be moved right and 
complements moved left for pragmatic purposes. Sentences with all three components in 
proper order are primarily third person: 


(27) lugal-e 2 mu-un-du3 
lugal.e e.O mu.n.du.© 
king-ERG. temple-aBs. PREE.-ERG.-build-ass. 
“The king built the temple” 


Unmarked first-person agents are only expressed by verbal agreement markers; pronouns 
are used only for emphasis or topicalization: 


(28) ga-e uri'-ma ga-na-ag> 
Za.e urim.a ga.na.ag 
PRO.-ERG. Urim-LOc. PREE.-DAT.-pay 
“T want to pay him back in [the city of] Ur myself” 


Agents are not obligatory; clauses without overt agents correspond to Akkadian or English 
impersonal passives: 


(29) e& ba-dus 
e.O ba.du 
temple-aBs. PREF.-build 
“The temple was built” 


Because Sumerian has such a complex verbal morphology, a finite verbal form can by 
itself constitute a well-formed sentence: 
(30) bin-in-dug, 
ba.in.dug.@ 
PREE.-LOC2-ERG.-speak-aBs. 
“He/she said it” 


The copula can function as the predicate: 


(31) dumu uriX'-ma me-en 
dumu__urim.ak me.en 
son Urim-GEN. COP. 


“Tam a citizen of [the city of] Ur” 
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A nominalized verb can be turned into a full predicate by addition of the copula: 


(32) bi)-in-dug,-ga-gin7-nam 
ba.i.n.dug.a.gin.am 
PREEF.-LOC.-ERG.-speak-NOMINALIZER-EQUATIVE-COP. 
“Tt was just as he had said” 


5.2 Coordination 


Two nouns can be seriated together to express conjunction as in an ki “heavens and the 
earth.” The compound morpheme -bi.da (possessive pronoun and comitative case-marker) 
is also used to conjoin two nouns, as in an ki-bi-da “heavens and the earth.” From the latter 
half of the third millennium one encounters the sporadic use of loanword u3, presumably 
borrowed from Semitic u (originally *wa), which is attested in both Eblaite and Old Akka- 
dian. Simple sentences can be seriated with conjunctive, resultative, or disjunctive meaning. 
Again, beginning in the latter half of the third millennium, one finds the occasional use of 
the conjunction 3. 


(33) A. nip ba-da-te su ba-da-zi 

ni.© ba.da.te su.© ba.da.zi 
N.-ABS. PREF.-COMT.-fear N.-ABS. PREF.-COMT.-be terrified 
“T was afraid, I was terrified” 

B. gis ba-gur, kus-bi nu-da-dar 
gi5.O ba.gur ku8.bi nu.da.dar 
tree-ABS. PREE-grow thick bark-pro. NEG.-comt.-split 
“The tree grew thick, [but] its bark did not split” 

C. dub-sar me-en na-ruj-a —_ab-sar-re-en 
dubsar meen narua.@  a.b.sar.en 
scribe CoP. stela-ABS. PREF.-ACC.-write-NOM. 
“Tam a scribe, [therefore] I can write stele” 


Seriated clauses can even have temporal or implicational relationships that are not marked 
by any particle or morphological marker: 


(34) ap-a&2-Say lugal-gaz-ke, i3-gub-be2-en nu-dur2-u3-de3-en bij-dugy 
aaga lugal.ga.ak.e i.gub.en nu.dur.ed.en bi.dug 
orders king-PRO.-GEN.-LOC2. PREF.-stand-NOM. NEG.-sit-SUFF.-NOM. PREF.-speak 


> 


“T said: “When acting on His Majesty’s (lit.“my king’s”) orders, I stand, I do not sit!” 


5.3. Subordination 


Other complex sentences consist of a main clause preceded by a relative or other subordinate 
clause. The predicate of the subordinate clause is always nominalized; it may be a full verbal 
form (S) or, as is most often the case, a nominal form of the verb, with nominalization, but 
without the normal affixes (S’). Once nominalized, nominal markers such as pronouns and 
case endings may follow the verbs. 

Full verbal forms, once nominalized, can be treated as nouns and can be bracketed by 
various discontinuous morphemes to create relative clauses. The first elements in these 
sequences include nouns (ud “day,” eger “back”) as well as particles such as en-na (“until”) 
and mu (“because”), which do not carry meaning by themselves, but only as part of specific 
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constructions. The nominalized verb is then followed by a locative or directional case ending, 
sometimes combined with the bridging genitive morpheme. 

Subordinate clauses can also be introduced by conjunctions such as tukum-bi “if, in the 
event that,” or by nouns such as ud “day.” Thus ud-da (ud.a “on the day”) means “when” 
and ud-ba (ud.bi.a “on that day”) means “then.” 

Subordination can also be marked on the predicate with the modal prefix he- in its 
epistemic function (see §4.6.4.3). As explained by Civil (2002 [2005]), when the subordinate 
clause comes first, it is conditional: 


(35) u-gu _ he-ni-ib-de, ki-bi ga-mu-na-ab-@i, 
ugu.O — he.ni.b.de ki.bi ga.mu.na.b.gi 
N.-ABS. PREF.-LOC2.-ERG.-lose_ place-PRO. _ PREF.-PREF.-DAT.-ACC.-return 
“Should it be lost, I will replace it for him” 


If the he- clause is in final position, it marks a situation that is made possible by the main 
clause: 


(36) A. u-lal-e mu-un-du; amar-e ha-ma-an-gu7-e 

ulal.e mu.ni.du amar.e ha.ma.ni.gu.e 
sweet-plant-LOC2 PREE-LOC2.-plant calf-Loc2 PREE.-DAT.-LOC2-eat-NOM. 
“He planted the sweet-plant, so that the calf(calves) could eat them” 

B. urik! -ma_ gi zi-bi lal;-am3 kue ha-ma-gu7-e 
urim.ak gi zi.bi lalam ku.@ ha.ma.gu.e 
Ur-GEN. reed Zi-PRO. sweet-cop. fish-ABS. PREE.-DAT.-eat-NOM. 
“The zi reeds of the [the city of] Ur are sweet, and so the fish eat them” 


Commonly a nominalized full verbal predicate can be followed by the ablative suffix -ta to 
create temporal clauses that mark both temporal sequence and a form of contemporaneity: 


(37) ba-tu-ud-en-na-ta nitah kala-ga me-en 
ba.tud.en.a.ta nitah kalaga.@ men 
PREF.-bOrn-NOM.-NOMINALIZER-ABL. male mighty-aBs. cop. 
“Ever since my birth I have been a mighty male” 


More complex and varied are subordinate clauses that are construed with reduced verbal 
forms (S’) (see Gragg 1973b:90-91; 1973c; Michalowski 1978:117; Civil 1999-2000). The 
simplest such predicates consist of (i) the root and the nominalizer -a; (ii) the root followed 
by the morpheme -ed; or (iii) the root and -ed + copula (obligation). The first creates simple 
relative clauses: 


(38) e (lugal-e) du3-a 
e.O (lugal.e) du.a 
temple-ass. (king-ERG.) build-NOMINALIZER 
“The temple that the king built” 
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The second and third constructions differ in meaning: 


(39) A. e2-a-ni du3-de3 ma-an-dug, 
e.ani du.ed ma.n.dug 
temple-pro. build-suFr PRER-ERG.-speak 
“He told me to build his temple” 

B. e-a-ni du3-da ma-an-dug, 
e.ani du.ed.am ma.n.dug 
temple-pro. build-surr-cop. PREF.-ERG.-speak 
“He told me that I had to build his temple” 


Temporal clauses are often created on the patterns based on S’-a (1.e., the type of [38]), 
followed by pronouns and other endings. These create a complex paradigm with nomina- 
tive/accusative rather than ergative agreement. One exception aside, only singular forms 
are encountered in texts. Once again the third person distinguishes between animate and 
inanimate forms: 


(40) Singular Plural 
First S’-a-gu-ne 
Second S-a-zu-ne  S’-ed-a-enzen 
Third animate perfect S’-(a)-ani 
Third animate imperfect S’-ed-ani 
Third inanimate S’-a-bi 


Examples of temporal clauses follow: 


(41) A. ka. — eo-gal-la-se3 gub-a-Sujo-ne 
ka __ egal.ak.se gub.a.gu.ne 
gate palace-GEN.-ALL. g0-NOMINALIZER-PRO.-SUFF. 
“When J arrived at the gate of the palace” 
B. kuy-kuy-da-guj9-ne 


ku.kud.a.gu.ne 
enter-NOMINALIZER-PRO.-SUFE. 
“When I entered” 
C. ud-bi-a is-e e-gal-la kuyg-kuy-da-ni 
ud.bi.a Sis.e egal.a ku.kud.ani 


day-PRO.-Loc. tree-ERG. palace-Loc.  enter-PRo. 
“Then, as Tree entered the palace” 


The third-person forms can also occur with an addition of the ablative -ta: gur-re-da-ni 
“when he returns,” but gur-ru-da-ni-ta “upon his return.” According to Gragg (1973c:128), 
the latter indicates a time subsequent to an action, while the former relates a time at which 
something happened. 


6. LEXICON 


Although Sumerian died out millennia ago, the countless surviving cuneiform tablets pre- 
serve a rich and varied lexicon. In addition to words in narrative contexts, we also have 
access to an extensive native Mesopotamian lexicographical tradition in the form of ancient 
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monolingual and multilingual lexical lists (Civil 1975). These lexical texts, which were de- 
signed for use in teaching the art of writing, have a long tradition, from the very beginnings 
to the very end of cuneiform use. The early versions are monolingual, but by the second mil- 
lennium the entries were all provided with Akkadian translations; outside of Mesopotamia 
other languages were added. The longest composition of this type contains almost ten thou- 
sand entries. These lists are arranged by various criteria, graphic, semantic, etc. Some have 
compound words or sign combinations, and some late bilingual lists are arranged according 
to the Akkadian translations. The complex nature of these texts should not be underesti- 
mated. They include many terms that had long gone out of use, or were no longer properly 
understood. Some words were simply invented by scribes who were not native Sumerian 
speakers. Most important, one has to respect the organizational structure of a specific list 
type to properly understand the semantics of an entry. 

The lexical texts contain many words that are not otherwise documented in any Sumerian 
texts. But the lexicon of the literary and administrative tablets must also be treated with 
caution. The language of written texts is often conservative and resistant to the changes 
taking place in the vernacular. Many if not most extant Sumerian texts were written and 
composed after the language was no longer spoken in the streets, and therefore one has to 
view diachronic developments differently than one would if this were a living tongue. 

It would seem that much of the lexicon is native Sumerian, but this is difficult to gauge 
correctly in view of the lack of a modern dictionary, and of related languages, and because 
of some of the ambiguities of the script. Over the millennia, Sumerian came into direct 
and indirect contact with many other languages and borrowed lexical items from various 
donors. The majority of such loanwords come from Semitic, mostly from forms of Akkadian. 
Loans are often, but not always, written out syllabically. Thus, the Semitic loan dam-ha-ra 
“battle” is written with three signs, but ugula “overseer,” likewise a Semitic loan, is written 
logographically with only one grapheme (PA). The writing of some changed over time. In 
early texts the Sumerian word for copper — originally a culture word that came into the 
language through some Semitic intermediary — is written syllabically as a-ruj2-da, then as 
urudu®—™2—44 or as 2-44 yrydu, and finally later on simply as urudu. 

In the past, scholars have claimed that certain basic culture words were borrowed from 
one or more hypothetical substrate languages, sometimes referred to as Proto-Tigridian and 
Proto-Euphratic, and that one of them may even have been Indo-European. More recently 
Rubio (1999b) has shown that these lexemes are either native Sumerian, Semitic loans, 
or culture words that show up in various languages; and while one cannot discount the 
possibility of some substrates at some time, the current linguistic evidence does not support 
this in any way. 

Semitic loans have a long history in Sumerian. The earliest such borrowings exclude any 
Semitic endings (har-ra-an “road” from Akkadian harranum); Old Akkadian period loans 
end in -a (ugula from Akkadian waklum); and second-millennium loans retain the Akkadian 
nominative ending and mimation (pu-uh2-ru-um “assembly” from Akkadian puhrum), 
although there are exceptions to these rules. There are also rare borrowings from Hurrian, 
for example, tibira “metal worker,’ although this may be a culture word, and from unknown 
sources, as is the case with lams(a)r “brewing vat.” There are other “wandering words” 
that appear in many different languages: Sumerian ugu,-bi “monkey” belongs together 
with Akkadian pagi, as well as reflexes in Hebrew and Egyptian; za3-gin “lapis lazuli” 
compounded with za “stone” is of the same unknown origin as Akkadian uqnu or Hittite 
ku(wa)nna(s). More complex is the matter of Sumerian (h)urin, erin, Akkadian a/erti “eagle.” 
Civil (1983:3) seeks the origins of these words in a form “haran, and points to Hittite 
haran- “eagle.” The root appears commonly in Indo-European, but the ultimate origin is 
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unknown. It has been proposed that a number of Sumerian agricultural terms belong to 
this category, but this requires further investigation (Rubio 1999b). Borrowed words usually 
replace native ones, as exemplified by the Semitic loan iri “city,” for which the original 
Sumerian word is not preserved; but sometimes they were used alongside the native term, 
as unken “assembly” coexisted with pu-uhj-ru-um. There are even poetic examples of the 
rhetorical use of synonymic word pairs, with the native term preceded by the borrowed 
one, as in har-ra-an kaskal “road (road).” This seems to be the order encountered in most 
languages that have such pairs (Boeder 1991). 


7. READING LIST 


The most convenient place to read about Sumerian grammar is Thomsen 1984, supple- 
mented by the important remarks of Attinger 1993, and by more recent studies listed 
in Rémer 1999. The two classic highly influential older grammars are Poebel 1923 and 
Falkenstein 1959, to which one has to add the idiosyncratic but often brilliant insights of 
Jacobsen 1965 and 1988. Readers of Russian should not ignore the important but often 
overlooked contributions of Diakonoff (1967 = 1979) and of his student Kaneva (1996). 
Interesting insights are also found in the older sketches of Jestin (1951) and Lambert 
(5 fascicles, 1972-1978). The latest grammar is that of Edzard (2003). No reliable introduc- 
tory primer is currently available, but there is an excellent reader that contains a selection 
of texts in cuneiform with a sign list, bibliography, and glossary (Volk 1997). 

There is no complete modern dictionary of the language; the first volumes of the 
monumental Pennsylvania Sumerian Dictionary (Sjoberg et al. 1984—) are now avail- 
able, but they currently only cover words beginning with the letters A and B. The web- 
based version of the full Dictionary, now edited by S. Tinney, is available on line at: 
http://psd.museum.upenn.edu/epsd. 

It is impossible to list here all the published Sumerian sources; for the important 
word lists see Civil 1975, and for a survey of literary compositions see Michalowski 
1995 with bibliography. For all types of texts and the secondary literature consult Rémer 
1999, 
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CHAPTER 3 


Elamite 


MATTHEW W. STOLPER 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


1.1 Sources 


Texts in Elamite come from the modern provinces of Khuzestan and Fars, in southwestern 
Iran. Most are from ancient Susa and the plains of Khuzestan around it, from ancient 
Persepolis and Anshan (modern Tall-i Malyan) in the high valleys of Fars, from sites on the 
way between Susiana and the Persepolis—Anshan area, or from the coast of Fars. Achaemenid 
multilingual rock inscriptions of c. 520-450 BC with Elamite versions are also found in 
central western Iran, near Hamadan, and in eastern Turkey, near Van. Elamite texts on clay 
tablets from c. 600-550 BC have been found at the Assyrian city of Nineveh, in northeastern 
Iraq, at the Urartian fortress at modern Armavir Blur in Armenia, and at Old Kandahar in 
modern Afghanistan. The oldest dated texts are from about 2300 BC, the latest from about 
350 BC. The first to come to modern attention were the inscriptions of the Achaemenid 
kings (c. 522-330 BC), whose Old Persian texts were often accompanied by Elamite and 
Akkadian versions, all deciphered in the 1840s. Other Elamite texts include royal display or 
dedicatory inscriptions written on bricks, glazed tiles or other architectural elements, or on 
stone or metal objects; administrative texts written on clay tablets; engravings on cylinder 
seals naming the owners of the seals; and a few legal texts, letters, and literary or scholarly 
texts on clay tablets. 


1.2 History of the language and its speakers 


The indigenous name for the country of Elam, Hatamti, is reflected in Sumerian Elama, 
Akkadian Elamtu, Hebrew ‘lam, and other forms. The indigenous name of the language is 
not attested. The usual modern name Elamite (used as early as Sayce 1874:467) corresponds 
to Sumerian and Akkadian usage (e.g., Sumerian eme Elama, “language of Elam”). Other 
modern names once given to the language are Scythian and Median, on the supposition that 
the languages of the Achaemenid royal inscriptions were those of dominant populations in 
the Achaemenid empire; Susian, in recognition of the fact that the language used beside Old 
Persian and Babylonian in the Achaemenid royal inscriptions was related to the language 
found in older texts from Susa; and Anzanite, on the view that the language found on texts 
from Susa was not original there, but was introduced by rulers from Anshan, whose location 
was a matter of conjecture. 

Because there is some disagreement about the historical geography of ancient Iran, there 
is also uncertainty about the area in which Elamite was actually spoken. On the maximal 
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view, the political and cultural area of Elam, where the Elamite language must have been 
commonly used, extended in the late third and early second millennia over the entire high- 
land territory of Iran, as far northwest as Azerbaijan and as far southeast as Baluchistan. 
Early Elamite states conquered and held Khuzestan and promoted the use of Elamite there 
in a population that also spoke and wrote in Akkadian, wrote in Sumerian, and perhaps 
also included some speakers of Amorite and Hurrian. By the middle of the first millennium, 
however, after the immigration of Iranian speakers and the rise of the Achaemenid Persian 
state, the territory called Elam was confined to Khuzestan and the adjoining mountains 
of Lurestan and northwestern Fars. The Persian rulers who made the Elamite Anshan into 
Persia proper continued to write inscriptions and administrative records in Elamite in 
much of highland Iran (e.g., Vallat 1993, 1998). Critics of this view consider the original 
Elamite political and language area to be much smaller, but to include Fars, Khuzestan, and 
extensions of uncertain distance to the northwest and southeast. Most modern appraisals 
agree in considering Khuzestan, where most early Elamite texts originate, to be at the edge, 
not at the center, of the Elamite area, a region where Elamite language coexisted or competed 
with Sumerian and Akkadian. 

The unsettled question of the eastern extent of the Elamite language area is connected 
with the hypothesis that Elamite is related to the Dravidian languages, considered in various 
forms since the 1850s. A comprehensive proposal of phonological, lexical, and morpho- 
logical correspondences and developments, with an inference that Proto-Dravidian and an 
ancestor of Elamite separated from a common Proto-Elamo-Dravidian before 3000 BC, and 
probably in the fifth millennium BC (McAlpin 1981), has been embraced by some students 
of Elamite (e.g., Khacikjan 1998:3 following Diakonoff) and ignored by others. It has not 
been systematically criticized, and it has not yet had practical consequences for the study of 
Elamite grammar or lexicon (Zadok 1995:243). 

The framework of Elamite history is built chiefly on texts from Mesopotamia. Sumerian, 
Babylonian, and Assyrian states had intermittent, sometimes intense diplomatic, politi- 
cal, military, and commercial connections with the intermontane valleys of Elamite Iran, 
rich in timber, semi-precious stones and metals, and sometimes in population. The same 
Mesopotamian states sometimes fought Elamite states for control of Susiana. The chrono- 
logical phases into which the Elamite language proper is divided are primarily political 
phases. (The earliest texts from Elamite territories, however, are in undeciphered scripts 
called Proto-Elamite and Linear Elamite; see below, §2.1.) 


1.2.1 Old Elamite (c. 2600-1500 BC) 


Early Sumerian rulers recorded skirmishing with Elamites in southern Mesopotamia as 
early as c. 2650 BC. The Old Akkadian rulers of southern Mesopotamia (c. 2300-2100) 
recorded battles with Elamite rulers and campaigns against Elamite highland regions; they 
took control of Susa. When Old Akkadian power broke down, Susa fell under the control of 
a ruler from the interior highland, Puzur-InSusinak of Awan, who also claimed to control 
other highland territories. Any political integration that lay behind this claim was short- 
lived, as Sumerian rulers of the Third Dynasty of Ur (c. 2000-1900) reestablished control 
over the whole of lower Mesopotamia and over Susa, and pushed into the highland districts 
surrounding Khuzestan with punitive military campaigns, tribute-taking, the creation of 
occupied provinces in nearer valley-systems, and the maintenance of active diplomacy with 
more distant territories. In reaction, Elamite states of the interior coalesced in an alliance 
that sacked Ur, destroyed the Mesopotamian state and its empire, and took its king to die 
in captivity in Anshan. By about 1750 BC, this alliance had reached the zenith of Elamite 
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power, becoming the largest regional state of the time, exercising sway over smaller competing 
alliances in Mesopotamia and northern Syria, and sending expeditionary armies to promote 
its interests. A defeat at the hands of Hammurabi of Babylon removed the Elamites from 
Mesopotamian affairs, but the Elamite monarchy remained in place until c. 1500 BC. 


1.2.1.1 Old Elamite texts 


Elamite texts from this long interval are scarce. They include three tablets of uncertain literary 
or scholarly character (at least one of them excavated in southern Mesopotamia), a treaty with 
an Old Akkadian king, and four royal inscriptions from about 1800-1700 BC, only one of 
them nearly complete (Steve 1992:19; Vallat 1990). Additional evidence comes from Elamite 
names and words that occur in Sumerian and Akkadian texts from Elamite territories, above 
all in several hundred legal and administrative texts from Susa (Lackenbacher 1998; Zadok 
1995:244). There are also five passages in Sumerian and Old Babylonian texts that are perhaps 
incantations in Elamite (van Dijk et al. 1985:4 and 9ff. Nos. 4, 5, and 18; Hinz and Koch 
1987:1322 s.vv. Inc. 70 E-H). 


1.2.2 Middle Elamite (c. 1500—1000 BC) 


After about 1450 BC, scattered texts from sites in Khuzestan mention a series of “kings of 
Susa and Anshan,” and after c. 1400 numerous inscriptions, most of them in Elamite, attest 
the reigns of two dynasties of “kings of Anshan and Susa” who controlled Susa and nearby 
sites and eventually resumed warfare with contemporary Assyria and Babylonia. These wars 
culminated c. 1150 in Elamite raids on the cities of Babylonia, from which the Elamites 
took trophies that include some of the ancient Mesopotamian monuments that are most 
celebrated in modern times, including the Victory Stele of Naram-Sin of Akkad and the stele 
with the Laws of Hammurabi. The wars continued with a Babylonian attack on Elam in c. 
1120 BC. Thereafter, sources for Elamite political history fade away. 


1.2.2.1 Middle Elamite texts 


Texts from this period, usually considered the classical period of Elamite language and cul- 
ture, include about 175 royal inscriptions on bricks, steles, reliefs, statues, and large and 
small votive objects. Most of them are from Susa or Chogha Zanbil, a few from other 
sites in Khuzestan, a site in the valleys on the road to Fars, a site on the Fars coast of 
the Persian Gulf, and one from Anshan (Steve 1992:19-21; add van Soldt 1982:44—48; 
de Maaijer 1996:70-72). Among them is a single Elamite—Akkadian bilingual building 
inscription. Elamite administrative tablets from Anshan are attributed either to the end 
of this period or to the earliest phase of Neo-Elamite, as are two fragmentary legal and 
administrative texts from Susa (Stolper 1984:5—10; Steve 1992:21). Elamite words and titles 
also appear in Akkadian administrative texts from Haft Tepe, near Susa, written at the 
beginning of the period (Lackenbacher 1998:343; Zadok 1995:241). 


1.2.3. Neo-Elamite (c. 1000-550 BC) 


By c. 750 BC, when Mesopotamian sources on Elam reappear, much of central and western 
Iran had been populated by speakers of Iranian languages who lived among, pushed aside, 
or amalgamated with other ethnic and linguistic groups. The Mesopotamian texts reflect 
episodic conflict between the Neo-Assyrian empire, then reaching the height ofits power, and 
Neo-Elamite kings who controlled Khuzestan. The theaters of conflict were the central Zagros 
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valleys, where the Assyrians tried to protect the fringes of a new province, and Babylonia, 
where the Assyrians tried to stabilize political control against incessant resistance, while the 
Elamites tried to support buffers against the Assyrians in both places. In the mid-640s these 
encounters led to an Assyrian sack of Susa and a tour of looting and destruction around the 
adjoining plains of Khuzestan. 

After the fall ofthe Assyrian Empire, 612-10 BC, successor states arose on Elamite territory, 
one based at Susa, another probably in the highland valleys to the north of Khuzestan, others 
in the valleys to the southeast, between Khuzestan and Fars, and another in central Fars. The 
rulers in Fars were Persians who assumed the Elamite title “king of Anshan.” Their descen- 
dant was Cyrus the Great (550-530 BC), who conquered Iran, Anatolia, and Mesopotamia 
to lay the foundations of the Achaemenid Persian Empire. 


1.2.3.1 Neo-Elamite texts 


Elamite texts from the first phase of this period are very scarce. Texts from after c. 750 BC 
include about thirty royal inscriptions, most on bricks and stele pieces from Susa, but 
also including rock inscriptions of a local ruler in eastern Khuzestan, and inscriptions of 
post-Assyrian local rulers on portable objects (Steve 1992:21-23, partially redated by Vallat 
1996a; and add Caubet 1995, Donbaz 1996, and Vallat 1996b, Bassas-e Kanzaq 1997:19-22; 
Bleibtreu 1999:21, 54; Henkelman forthcoming). An omen text and a hemerological text in 
Elamite are assigned to the period before 650 BC. From the period after 650 come a small 
group of legal texts from Susa, an archive of about 300 administrative texts, also from Susa, 
letters from Susa, Nineveh, and Armavir Blur in Armenia, and some unprovenienced letters 
and administrative texts, and Elamite inscriptions on cylinder seals from Susa and heirloom 
seals used at Persepolis (Steve 1992:22—23, and add Vallat 1997b and Jones in Garrison and 
Root 2001). 


1.2.4 Achaemenid Elamite (550-330 BC) 


Under the Achaemenids the region administered from Susa became the province of Elam 
(Old Persian Huja, corresponding in multilingual inscriptions to Elamite Hatamti, ~ 
Haltamti), and Fars became Persia proper (Old Persian Parsa, corresponding to Elamite 
Parsa~ Parsan ~ Parsas). Darius I (522-486 BC) and his successors built palace complexes 
at Susa, which became the main political center of the imperial court, and at Persepolis, not 
far from the old Elamite center at Anshan. They used Elamite for display and recording, but 
did not give the Elamite history from which they had emerged any other prominence. 


1.2.4.1 Achaemenid Elamite texts 


Elamite was the first language used by the Achaemenids for formal inscriptions. The Elamite 
version of the great inscription of Darius I at Bisitiin (Behistan), near Kermanshah, was the 
first and for a short time the only version on the rock face. In later royal inscriptions, how- 
ever, the Elamite always accompanies an Old Persian text to which it usually corresponds 
very closely. The inscriptions are on prepared rock faces, on architectural elements, reliefs 
and sculpture from royal residences, on a small number of portable objects and cylinder- 
seals. Most Achaemenid administrative texts belong to two archives excavated at Persepolis, 
from about 500-450 BC, but the contemporary pieces from Susa and Old Kandahar im- 
ply wider use of Elamite recording (Steve 1992:23-24; add Garrison 1996 [Achaemenid 
administrative text from Susa], Scheil 1939, No. 468 [administrative text from Susa, prob- 
ably Achaemenid], Helms 1982:13, 1997:101 [Elamite administrative fragments from Old 
Kandahar]). 
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1.2.5 Later Elamite 


Under Hellenistic and Parthian rule, Elam continued to bea geographical and cultural entity, 
mostly called “Elymais” in Greek sources, but without leaving a continuing record of the 
Elamite language. In the tenth century AD the geographer Istahri mentioned an unaffiliated 
language spoken in Khuzestan, called Khtizi, and Muqaddasi added that Khizis spoke an 
incomprehensible language, said by Muhammad to be devilish, but whether a survival of 
Elamite lies behind these remarks is doubtful (Cameron 1948:18, n. 115; Khacikjan 1998:1). 


1.3. Status of Elamite in antiquity 


The Sumerian king Shulgi of Ur (c. 2000) claimed that he knew Elamite well enough to 
answer Elamite messengers in their own tongue (Civil 1985:73), but Hammurabi of Babylon 
(c. 1750) listed Elam among distant mountain lands which had languages that were “twisted” 
(Gadd et al. 1928:44—45, No. 146), a perception of outlandishness also reflected in the Old 
Babylonian Elamite incantations. Later Mesopotamian scholarly texts characterized plants, 
tools, or wagons as Elamite, correlated an Elamite calendar with the standard Sumero- 
Babylonian calendar, and glossed a few Elamite words, but apparently gave little attention 
to Elamite language. 

Since the earliest Elamite texts include probable literary or scholarly pieces, Elamite may 
have been used more widely as a language of learning than the known sample suggests. 
Moreover, the writing of Elamite for display and recording may have been more widespread 
at an earlier date among Elamites of highland Iran than the known sample, dominated by 
texts from the Mesopotamian border, would indicate. In the known sample, Elamite became 
the preeminent language for the display inscriptions of Elamite rulers after about 1400 and 
for administrative and legal recording after about 1100, and by about 600 it was also used 
for scholarship and for international correspondence. 

The hypothesis of Achaemenid “alloglottography” (Gershevitch 1979) holds that 
Achaemenid Elamite was a medium for transmitting texts that were conceived and dic- 
tated in Old Iranian languages, to be read out and understood as Old Iranian texts, and 
hence that the use of Iranian words and congruence between Elamite and Iranian morphol- 
ogy or syntax are not matters of borrowing or interference, but explicit notations of the 
underlying text. This hypothesis (which has been neither widely embraced nor rebutted) 
implies a literate bilingual or multilingual population who knew a living version of Elamite. 


1.4 Elamite dialects 


Dialects of Elamite have been postulated to account for variations in syntax (Grillot-Susini 
and Roche 1987:11; Grillot-Susini 1994:1; Khacikjan 1998:47 n. 129), but no dialects have 
been identified or described. Of the main chronological periods, most descriptive attention is 
given to Middle Elamite and Achaemenid Elamite. Neo-Elamite has not been systematically 
analyzed, although it is represented by the largest variety of text types and might allow 
discrimination between chronological development and dialect differences. 

The frequent characterization of Elamite as “poorly understood” means in practice that 
sharp differences in the translation of individual Elamite texts reflect disagreements about 
grammar and lexicon. Behind these disagreements lies a nearly complete consensus on the 
identification of morphemes and paradigmatic sets of forms, as well as a general agreement 
that knowledge of Elamite phonology is seriously limited. The main areas of disagree- 
ment are on the meaning of particular morphemes, especially the verbal auxiliary ma-, the 
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verb- and clause-suffixes -t(a) and -a; on the construction of pronouns and pronoun clusters 
with verbs and directional elements; on the understanding of morphological or syntactic 
differences between Middle and Achaemenid Elamite; and on the meanings of words. 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


2.1 Proto-Elamite 


The earliest texts from the area where Elamite was spoken and written appear in scripts 
called Proto-Elamite and Linear Elamite. Neither script has been deciphered. It is plausible 
but not provable that both scripts rendered versions of Elamite language. 

Proto-Elamite writing was so named at a time when “Elamite” was mostly used as a 
geographical term, not as the name of a language, so the name “Proto-Elamite” originally 
described texts without ambiguity — the first texts from Elamite territory, but not necessarily 
in the language that came to be called Elamite. Proto-Elamite writing was impressed or 
incised on clay tablets. About 1,600 texts are known, most of them from Susa, others from 
sites across southern and eastern Iran, as far south as Kerman and as far east as Seistan. The 
tablets are from archeological contexts dated c. 3100-2900 BC. Most of the tablets, perhaps 
all of them, are administrative records, having clear entries with groups of signs followed 
by groups of numerals, sometimes with a corresponding total on the reverse. They use 
sexagesimal and bisexagesimal systems that are identical with approximately contemporary 
Proto-Cuneiform texts from Mesopotamia. They also use a decimal system that is without 
a parallel in archaic Mesopotamian texts. About 5,000 attested forms of nonnumerical 
characters (a few clearly pictographic, most abstract patterns) probably represent about 
1,000 signs or less, with paleographic variations (Brice 1962-1963; Meriggi 1971-1974; 
Friberg 1978-1979; Vallat 1986; Damerow and Englund 1989; Englund 1996, 1998). 


2.2 Linear Elamite 


This script is known from eighteen inscriptions carved on stone objects and incised on clay 
objects, and one inscription punched ona silver vase. Most are from Susa, one from Fars and 
one from southeastern Iran. One occurs with a counterpart text in Old Akkadian (perhaps 
not a close translation) in the name of Puzur-InSusinak, c. 2100 BC (see §1.2.1). Most or 
all of the texts are probably dedicatory inscriptions. Only 103 sign forms are attested, 40 of 
them attested only once (Hinz 1969:11—44, 1975a; Meriggi 1971-1974: I 184-220; André 
and Salvini 1989; Salvini 1998). 


2.3, Elamite cuneiform 


Readable Elamite texts are written in versions of the same cuneiform script that was devel- 
oped in Mesopotamia to write Sumerian and Akkadian from the early third millennium 
BC on, and that was also adapted to write Eblaite, Hittite, Hurrian, and Urartian. The first 
progress of the nineteenth-century decipherers of cuneiform scripts came from work on 
inscriptions of the Achaemenid Persian kings in Old Persian, Akkadian, and Elamite. The 
decipherers recognized that the Akkadian and Elamite versions were written in two varieties 
ofa single script. Hence, when the readings of the Akkadian texts were confirmed, they were 
also applied to Elamite cuneiform. Evidence from the Elamite versions themselves, however, 
did not contribute to the decipherment. 
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Like other versions of Mesopotamian cuneiform script, Elamite cuneiform includes sev- 
eral types of characters: those with syllabic values (syllabograms), those indicating words 
(logograms), unpronounced characters indicating semantic categories (determinatives), 
and numerals. Some symbols belong to more than one of these categories; some have more 
than one syllabic value; and some syllabic values are represented by more than one sign or 
sequence of signs. Regarding the last two points: in all periods, polyphony of signs (that is, 
single signs with two or more syllabic values) and homophony of signs (that is, two or more 
signs with the same syllabic value) are less common than in Mesopotamian scripts, and 
more often limited to writings of particular words or sequences. In Achaemenid Elamite, 
homophony and polyphony are almost (but not entirely) eliminated (Steve 1992). 


2.3.1 Syllabograms 


Syllabic symbols occur having the values V (vowel), VC (vowel + consonant), CV, and CVC 
(including C, VC; and C,; VC;). Almost all syllabic values of Elamite signs are the common 
values of the same signs in Mesopotamian cuneiform; a few are uncommon in Mesopotamia 
and specialized in Elamite; and a few are unique to late Elamite writing. Mesopotamian VC 
and CVC signs do not distinguish between voiced, voiceless, and emphatic final stops, and 
some CV signs do not distinguish between voiced and voiceless initial stops; the counterpart 
Elamite signs also do not represent a corresponding distinction between stops. 


2.3.2 Logograms 


As in Mesopotamian cuneiform, almost all logograms are Sumerograms, that is, historical 
writings of Sumerian words used to indicate words with the same meaning in Akkadian or 
in Elamite. The Elamite words written with Sumerograms are sometimes unknown (e.g., 
Sumerian DUMU, “son,” Akkadian maru, Elamite sak; but Sumerian SE.BAR, “barley,” 
Akkadian uttétu, Elamite uncertain). Akkadian loanwords appear in Elamite, but Elamite 
cuneiform lacks Akkadograms of the kind found in Hittite cuneiform (see Ch. 18, §2). 


2.3.3 Determinatives 


Most determinatives precede the words they qualify. The postpositive determinatives found 
in Mesopotamian cuneiform (for example, marking the preceding words as names of birds 
or plants) do not occur in Elamite. Some determinatives have the same value as the counter- 
part signs in Mesopotamian cuneiform: for example, signs that mark the following words as 
divine names, as personal names, as feminine personal names or words describing women, 
or as wooden things. Others are Mesopotamian signs used with determinative values specific 
to Elamite cuneiform: for example, a horizontal wedge to mark a following place name or 
location (commonly indicated in Mesopotamian cuneiform with different sign, postposed). 
The only postpositive determinative is the sign that in Mesopotamian cuneiform has the 
value MES and marks the preceding word as a plural, but in Elamite cuneiform marks 
the preceding word as a logogram (this usage is also found with lower frequency in some 
so-called “peripheral” cuneiform writing — that is, cuneiform orthography for Akkadian in 
non-Akkadian speaking environments, e.g., Ugarit and Nuzi — and in Neo-Assyrian; van 
Soldt 1991:428-429). Postposed MES also marks some pseudologograms (that is, historical 
spellings of Elamite words, e.g., Achaemenid Elamite puhu “boy,” ulhi “house,” both with 
nonphonemic -h-), and MES sometimes appears after apparently ordinary syllabic spellings 
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(e.g., tar-muM=S [a grain]). Conversely, not all logograms are followed by MES (e.g., 


ESSANA = sunki-, “king,” DUMU = Sak, “son” are never followed by MES [Vallat 1987a]). 


2.3.4 Direction and division 


As in Mesopotamian cuneiform and other adaptations of it, writing runs left to right, top 
to bottom. Word division is not ordinarily marked. Determinatives do not double as word- 
dividers, since most of the preposed determinatives also have common syllabic values (e.g., 
GIS [determinative for wooden objects, fruits, etc.] is used syllabically with the value iz), 
and postpositive MES may be followed by signs indicating grammatical morphemes (e.g., 
LU (= ruh) “man” in P!SLUMES-ip, “men”). In most Elamite texts, lines of writing are not 
divided at word boundaries, as they are in Mesopotamian cuneiform. 


2.3.5 Graphemic inventories and spelling practices 


The inventory of Mesopotamian cuneiform signs and the uses of the signs were adapted 
for writing Elamite. Most of the adaptations were motivated by economy, few if any by 
specific properties of the Elamite language. In all periods, Elamite used a smaller inventory 
of cuneiform signs than Mesopotamian scripts; a little more than 200 signs are attested 
overall. For any period, only 100-140 signs are attested. 

The forms of cuneiform characters found in Old Elamite, Middle Elamite, and early Neo- 
Elamite texts are similar in composition and general appearance to forms in contemporary 
Mesopotamian scripts, with very few idiosyncrasies. Forms of many signs in Neo-Elamite 
texts after about 650 BC and in Achaemenid Elamite inscriptions and tablets are sharply and 
systematically distinct from forms in contemporary Mesopotamian scripts. To a modern 
eye, the difference is perhaps as great as the difference between standard and Fraktur forms 
of the Roman alphabet. 

Royal inscriptions, which dominate the corpus of Old and Middle Elamite texts, use few 
logograms. Administrative texts, numerous only in Neo-Elamite and Achaemenid Elamite, 
use many. Conversely, Middle Elamite and Neo-Elamite inscriptions use more syllabic signs, 
with more syllabic values, than Achaemenid Elamite texts. Logograms are not used to write 
verbs, rarely used to write adjectives (other than “big” and “small” or “male” and “female”), 
and never used to indicate grammatical categories (such as plurality or noun derivation). 

Loss of some CV symbols made it impossible to mark a consistent distinction between two 
kinds of labial, palatal, and dental stops consistently (utilizing the signs that distinguished 
voiced from voiceless in Akkadian cuneiform). Furthermore, loss of some VC values, mostly 
for sonorants and fricatives (up, us, us, al, ar), made it impossible to write certain CVC 
sequences with the unambiguous combination CV,-V,C. These sequences were commonly 
represented with “broken writings” of the type CV,-V2C, in which V> is always 7 or u: 
for example, late Neo-Elamite, Achaemenid Elamite du-is versus Middle Elamite du-us 
for dus, “he received.” Similar broken writings were even used when not required by the 
inventory of syllabic signs: for example, singular sd-lu-ur and sd-lu-ir (not required); plural 
$d-lu-ip (required) “gentleman/men”; singular li-ba-ir (required), plural li-ba-ap and li- 
ba-ip (not required), “servant(s).” Some word-final variations between required broken 
spellings and “harmonic” spellings with different vowels, however, may represent loss of 
vowel distinction or presence of consonant clusters at ends of words: for example, du-nu-is 
(required), du-na-is (not required), du-na-ds (harmonic), “he gave” (Justeson and Stephens 
1994). 
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Table 3.1 Middle Elamite and Early Neo-Elamite (before c. 650 BC) syllabic signs: V, CV, VC 


VSymbols: ae i u, a 

CV Symbols VC Symbols 
ba be bi ap ip up 
pa pi pu 
ga gi gu? ak ik uk 
ka, ka, ki ku 
da di du at it ut 
ta te ti tu, tug? 
sa si su as is us 
za Zi, Zi Zu 
Sa, $A Se Si Su as, as is us 
ma me mi mu am im um 
na ne ni nu an en in un 
la li lu al el il ul 
ra ri ru ar ir ur 
ha hi hu Vh, V? 


Table 3.2 Late Neo-Elamite (after c. 650) and Achaemenid Elamite syllabic signs: V, CV, 


VC (values in parentheses are not attested in Achaemenid) 


VSymbols: ae i u, a 
CV Symbols VC Symbols 
ba be 
pa pi pu ap ip, ip 
gi 

kag ki ku ak ik uk 

te ti tu, tus at it ut 
da du 
sa si su as is (us) 
Za vA 
Sa, Sa Se si su as is 
ma me mi mu am im um 
na ni nu an en in un 
la li lu el? ul 
ra ri ru (ar) ir ur 
ha hi hu Vh 


In Achaemenid Elamite, as in late Mesopotamian cuneiform scripts, CVC signs may 
be ambiguous as to vowel color (e.g., tup-pi-ra, tup-pi-ip ~ ti-pi-ra, ti-pi-ip, “scribe(s)”; 
$d-tin ~ Sd-tan, “priest”). In Achaemenid Elamite, and sometimes earlier, as in Meso- 
potamian cuneiform, CVC sequences are sometimes made unambiguous by plene writings 
of the types CVC-VC- (e.g., tan-an- beside tan- and da-an-), CV-CVC (e.g., -ri-ras-) or 
CVC-CV- (e.g., gal-li-, gal-lu- beside gal-; hal-la-tams-ti beside hal-tams-ti, “Elam”; see 
Vallat 1989). 
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Late Neo-Elamite and Achaemenid Elamite introduced some syllabic values not found 
in Mesopotamian (e.g., mak, [KUR], tam, [GIM]), as well as one syllabic character not 
found in Mesopotamian cuneiform (rak, [from SAL+BAR]), and two determinatives: 
(i) the horizontal wedge (equivalent to AS) to mark place names, words indicating lo- 
cations, and certain other words (e.g., “month” and “day”); and (ii) the signs BE and HAL, 
graphic variants of each other, to mark personal names and words indicating persons. Neo- 
Elamite and Achaemenid Elamite variants of some logograms betray misunderstanding of 
their Mesopotamian graphic etymologies: for example, Neo-Elamite E.GAL for historically 
correct E.GAL, “palace”; Achaemenid Elamite SI.KAK (once, probably erroneously) beside 
historically correct SLKAK, “spear”; and the Sumerograms ANSE “equid,’ GESTIN “wine” 
and NUMUN “seed” treated as combinations of two signs (PA+x, DIN+-KAK, NU+MAN, 
respectively), sometimes separated by line divisions. 


2.3.6 Transliteration and transcription 


Elamite forms are represented below in sign-by-sign transliteration, morphological tran- 
scription, or conventional transcription. In transliteration, hyphens mark off syllables, 
logogramsare in capitals, and determinatives are superscript (e.g., hu-ud-da-an-ti, “ITM ), 
In morphological transcription, placed within square brackets herein (not within slant- 
ing brackets, as often, in order to avoid confusion with phonemic representation), 
hyphens mark off morphemes, and parentheses sometimes indicate vowels or doubled 
consonants that are inherent in syllabic writings but are apparently not morphemic 
(e.g., [hutta-n-t(i)]). Conventional transcriptions are commonly used representations that 
reflect underlying transliterations but do not consistently reflect inferred phonology or 
morphology (e.g., singular hupirri, plural hupibe, written hu-pir-ri, hu-pi-be, probably to be 
analyzed [hupi-r(i)], [hupi-p(e)]). Unattested or reconstructed forms are marked with *. 

The following abbreviations are used: DN (divine name); GN (geographical name); PN 
(personal name); RN (royal name). 


3. PHONOLOGY 


The use of Mesopotamian cuneiform script presents obstacles to recognizing Elamite 
phonology. In ordinary use for writing Akkadian, the script distinguishes only three vowels 
consistently (a, i, u) and a fourth in some sequences (e); it does not render initial or final 
consonant clusters or medial clusters of more than two consonants unambiguously; it does 
not distinguish voicing of syllable-final stops. The simplification of the script for use with 
Elamite further narrowed the possibilities of expressing distinctions. Changes in Elamite 
phonology were not necessarily accompanied by corresponding changes in writing; thus, 
although h was probably no longer phonemic in Achaemenid Elamite, Achaemenid Elamite 
writing retained a complete set of hV signs, a Vh sign, and and some hVC signs, and h is 
written frequently, in some words regularly. Writing conventions for expressing phonologi- 
cal features peculiar to Elamite are not easily recognized or interpreted. The greatest obstacle 
to understanding Elamite phonology and its phonetic realization, however, is the lack of a 
securely identified close cognate language with a well-known phonology. 

Resources for the study of Elamite phonology include transcriptions of words and names 
from other languages in Elamite texts (Iranian words and names in Achaemenid Elamite 
have been much studied (see, e.g., Hinz 1975b; Mayrhofer 1973; Tavernier 2002), but 
Akkadian and West Semitic words and names in Achaemenid and earlier Elamite have not); 
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transcriptions of Elamite words and names into other languages and scripts (words and 
names in Sumerian and Akkadian texts from Mesopotamia and Iran contemporary with 
Old Elamite and Middle Elamite have not been studied comprehensively as sources for 
phonology); and spelling variations within Elamite texts. 

Much of this evidence, especially spelling variation, is ambiguous in that it may support 
either inferences about phonology or inferences about writing conventions. Conversely, 
where the writing does express phonemic distinctions that do not have counterparts in 
Mesopotamian languages, it cannot make their phonetic realizations plain. 


3.1 Consonants 


The consonantal inventory of Elamite is summarized in (1), though this summary is qualified 
below: 


(1) Elamite consonants 


p t k 
b d g 
s  § 
Zz 
v/f(2) h 
m n 
l or 


3.1.1 Stops 


There are two series of stops, ordinarily indicated in transliteration and transcription by 
p, k, t versus b, g, d. Elamite syllabaries do not allow consistent distinction of all pairs in 
all positions. Regular geminate spellings of medial stops in some words (e.g., hutta- (not 
*hu-ta-) “do,” -ikki “to” versus igi “brother”) and regular choices of initial signs in others 
(e.g., pari- (not *ba-ri-) “go”) indicate that a phonemic distinction was made. However, 
spelling variations within Elamite (e.g., dumanpi, dumanba but not *dumanpa) and Elamite 
transcriptions of foreign words and names (e.g., Middle Elamite pi-it for Akkadian bit(u), 
“house,” Achaemenid Elamite Ba-ir-sd (never * Pa-) for Parsa “Persepolis”) indicate that the 
two series were not distinguished by voicing. A contrast between tense (rendered with p, k, t) 
and lax (rendered with J, g, d) stops, as in Dravidian, is sometimes suggested (e.g., Reiner 
1969:115; Khacikjan 1995). 


3.1.1.1 Allophonic variation 


Spelling variations like Su-su-ga ~~ Su-su-un-ka, “Susa (+ marker of grammatical concord),” 
Su-ul-lu-me-ka ~ Su-ul-lu-me-en-ka (a verbal form of uncertain meaning), hi-nu-ka ~ 
hi-nu-un-ka “(which) we (will) have,” and perhaps su-un-ki-ir ~ su-gir “king” (all Middle 
Elamite) suggest nasal allophones of the velar series. Late Neo-Elamite royal inscriptions 
from Khuzestan that spell a final first-person morpheme -k (below) with signs containing 
h suggest spirantization of the velar (Khacikjan 1995:109; Vallat 1996a:387). An affricated 
pronunciation of dentals may lie behind an Achaemenid Elamite spelling zi-da-el ~ zi-za-el 
(Hinz and Koch 1987:1288), and Akkadian writings of Elamite names of the eighteenth— 
seventeenth centuries BC (hence contemporary with Old Elamite) with such variations as 
tempti- ~ Simti- “lord, kutir- ~ kusir ~ kusir- “carrier” (Zadok 1984:3; Vallat 1996c:315). 
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3.1.2 Fricatives 


At least three fricatives (sibilants), transcribed as s, 5, and z, are expressed with signs which 
have common Mesopotamian values including s, § and z (or 5). 

Variations between spellings with s and § (e.g., Insusnak ~ Insusinak [a divine name], 
musika ~ mussika ~ musika, “it is counted”) suggest that s can represent an affricate. 
Moreover, variations between spellings with s and z (e.g., Ansan ~ Anzan [a place name], 
both in Elamite and in Akkadian), along with the use of signs with z to transcribe Iranian 
/é/, and the Achaemenid Elamite spellings ku-ti-is and ku-iz, for [kuts], “he carried,” suggest 
the existence of an Elamite phoneme /¢/. However, the spellings ku-iz-is-da and even ku- 
iz-da-ti-is-da may suggest that the writers perceived a cluster /-tst-/ to be clarified with the 
same graphic convention used otherwise for CVC signs (§2.3.5). 

In Old and Middle Elamite, syllabic symbols with Akkadian values including hconsistently 
represent a phoneme transcribed as h. Its phonetic value is uncertain, but it was not a velar 
fricative like Akkadian /}/. Spellings cease to be consistent when this /h/ ceases to be phonemic 
in late Neo-Elamite and Achaemenid Elamite, though many historical spellings with h and 
sometimes with -hh- occur. 

A labial fricative such as /f/ or /v/, not represented unambiguously or consistently, is 
suggested by the spelling variations ligawe ~ likame, suhterwe ~ suhterme, and Akkadian 
Si/Si-we-, Se-ep- ~ Elamite Si-me- (in the royal name Sim/we-palar-huhpak); see Khatikjan 
1995:107, 1998:8. 


3.1.3 Sonorants 


Elamite possesses nasal and liquid phonemes; the phonemic status of glides is less clear. 


3.1.3.1 Nasals 


Both /n/ and /m/ are unambiguously represented in Elamite spelling. Some words are 
regularly spelled with geminate m or n, but a phonemic distinction is uncertain. 

From at least Middle Elamite on, /n/ was assimilated to following /I/ (e.g., /ullina/ < 
[un lina]) and perhaps to following palatal and dental consonants. In late Neo-Elamite 
and Achaemenid Elamite, /n/ was a labialized before a bilabial stop and written as m (e.g., 
tahhampa < *tahhanpa; sitmamba ~ sitmap; dumamba and even du-ma-ma ~ dumanba 
(all plural forms on verbal stems), but also the exceptional tah-ha-ma-am-ri, perhaps back- 
formed from the plural; also in pronoun-verb phrases like #-um besa “he (who) created me,” 
um parimanka “1 will (not) be coming there”; see Paper 1955:62; Vallat 1996a:387-388). 
Achaemenid Elamite spellings hu-ut-tan-ti ~ hu-ut-tams-ti do not indicate dissimilation, 
but reflect a graphic convention also found in late Mesopotamian cuneiform: CVm~ CVn ~ 
CV-Vn. 


3.1.3.2 Liquids 


The liquids /I/ and /r/ are written unambiguously. The writing of Akkadian La-gamal as 
Elamite Lagamar and of Elamite Ruhuratir as Akkadian Lahuratil (both divine names), as 
well as Achaemenid Elamite ka-ri-ri ~ kar-li “lamb,” suggest a non-trilled [r] (Khacikjan 
1995: 107f., 1998:8f.). The spelling variations pi-ri-ip ~ pa-ri-ip “they went to, reached,” 
pa-ri-is ~ pa-is “he/they set out, went,” and perhaps mar-ri-ia ~ ma-t-ri-ia “I seized” 
(all Achaemenid Elamite) suggest a vocalic [r]. 
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3.1.3.3 Glides 


The phonemic status of [y] and [w] is unclear. The intervocalic use of the syllabograms -i- 
or -ia- represents a glide [y]. In contrast, word-initial ia-, rare except in proper nouns, rep- 
resents juncture between syllables or words: thus, ia-ak for a-ak “and” in the sequence 
intikka yak; ia-as-pu, a Kulturwort corresponding to Akkadian aspu (a semi-precious 
stone), in the sequence risakki i yaspu. Word-initial a-a represents two syllables sepa- 
rated by a glide or juncture (a-a-ni ~ a-hi-in, a-ah-in “family(?),” A-a-pir [a place-name]). 
In Achaemenid Elamite, the sequence (-)i-uC also represents glide, syllable-boundary, 
or word-initial juncture (hu-ut-ti-u-ut ~ hu-ud-da-hu-ut ~ hu-ud-du-ud-da “we made”; 
hu-ut-ti-ip ~ t-ut-ti-ip- “makers”). But the unique Achaemenid Elamite spelling a-ds-sd- 
ir-ki- for Mansarki (a month name) seems to suggest some phoneme with allophones [y], 
[w] and perhaps [?]. 


3.2 Vowels 


The vowels /a/, /i/, and /u/ are expressed unambiguously. The vocalic phoneme /e/ is con- 
firmed by minimal pairs (e.g., tetin “beam(?)” vs. titen- “lying”) and supported by transcrip- 
tions of foreign words (e.g., alumelu from Akkadian lum élum), but it is not often expressed 
unambiguously by the writing system. Final [-e] and [-i] were probably not distinguished 
phonemically. Many spellings with final Ci probably indicate final [-C], especially in clusters 
(e.g., hu-ud-da-an-ti for [huttant] “you do”). Disagreement prevails concerning the exis- 
tence of phonemic /o/, sometimes postulated on the basis of distinctive uses of the signs u 
and a (Paper 1955:17; Khacikjan 1998:6). 

Contemporary variation in spellings using signs with u and signs with 7 in some words 
(e.g., tug-ru-is ~ ti-ri-is, mu-si-in ~ mi-si-na, all Achaemenid Elamite) may reveal a com- 
mon reduced allophone shared by /i/ and /u/. Variation in spellings of vowels in the final 
syllables (e.g., dunus ~ dunas “he gave”) may indicate a reduced vowel or a final cluster with 
sonorant. 

Spelling variations like Hu-ban ~ Hu-um-ban (a divine name), te-em-ti~ te-ep-ti “lord, 
na-ra-an-da, na-ra-an-te ~ na-ra-da, na-ra-te “daily” suggest the existence of nasalized 
vowels. 

Vowel length is not phonemic. Most long writings of vowels are susceptible to graphic 
explanations: for example, avoidance of one-sign spellings of open monosyllables (a-ak vs. 
a-gi for /ak/ “and”), or marking of final vowel versus final consonant cluster (te-la-ak-ni-e 
vs. te-la-ak-ni for /telakni/ not /*telakn/). 

Diphthongs do not occur. In Achaemenid Elamite, some spellings with -a-uC appear 
to reflect the pronunciation of following sonorants: mauriya ~ marriya (perhaps with 
vocalic [r]) “I seized”; zaumip ~ zammip ~ zamip (perhaps with labial continuant; see 
§3.1.2) “laborers.” 


3.2.1 Vowel contraction 


Monosyllabic pronouns in clusters, and pronouns in constructions with directional elements 
were often susceptible to contraction and written without word-division. The sequence i u 
does not normally occur; uicontracts to u, and 7i to 7: thus, [li-n-a ap u in] written li-na- 
pu-un; [pat-r ir u-r] written pa-at-ru-ur (Reiner 1969:99, Grillot 1983:210, Grillot-Susini 
and Roche 1987:9). 
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3.3. Accent 


Neutralization of some final vowels and elision of some medial vowels suggests that stress was 
nonfinal, probably initial (Grillot-Susini and Roche 1987:11, 1994:15; Khacikjan 1998:10). 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word formation 


Elamite is an agglutinative language. Most roots are of one or two syllables, of the types 
CV (da- “place”), VC (ki “one”), CVC (nap “god,” ruh “man”), VCV (igi “brother”), CVCV 
(zana “lady”), and perhaps CVCCV (sunki- “king,” tingi- “take away” [or: CVCV su"ki-, 
ti" gi- ?]). Some roots produce only nominal forms, others both nominal and verbal forms. 
All inflection is marked with suffixes attached to a root or to a base derived from a root with 
the addition ofa thematic vowel, a derivational suffix, by reduplication, or by compounding. 
Most trisyllabic bases can be identified as composites or loanwords (Grillot-Susini 1994:1-8). 


4.2. Nominal morphology 


Nominal inflection affects substantives, attributes of substantives (including clauses), 
demonstratives and pronouns, numerals, the negative particle, and some verbal forms 
(derived from the bare verb-stem (gerunds or participles), and from the “nominal con- 
jugations” formed on the verb-stem with suffixed -k- (Conjugation II) and suffixed -n- 
(Conjugation III)). 


4.2.1 Gender, person, and number 


Nominal inflection distinguishes two genders, animate and inanimate. Inflection of an- 
imates distinguishes three personal classes, corresponding to the three persons of verbal 
inflection. The first-person (I-class) form is sometimes called locutive; the second-person 
(you-class) allocutive; and the third-person (he-it-class) delocutive. Inflection of third- 
person animates distinguishes singular and plural. These suffixes mark agreement (i) be- 
tween subject and verb, and (ii) between parts of possessive and attributive constructions 
and subordinate clauses (see below and 85.2); the gender/person/number suffixes are as 
follows: 
(2) Animate 
Singular 1st -k ({sunki-k] “I, king”) 
2nd -t ({hutta-n-t] “you, doing” [katu-k-t] “you, living”) 
3rd -®  ({nap] “he, god,” [zana] “she, lady”) 
-r ({nap-ir] “he, god,” [sunki-r] “he, king”) 
Plural 3rd -p  ({nap-ip] “they, gods,” [sunki-p] “they, kings”) 
Inanimate 
3rd -®  ({hal] “town, land,” [mur] “place”) 
-me_ ([sunki-me] “kingdom, kingship”) 
n ([siya-n] “temple,” [muru-n] “earth”) 
-t ({hala-t] “clay, mud brick”) 
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Third-person suffixes are derivational. The animates indicate agent nouns (huttira “maker, 
doer”), members of a class, or persons (Babilira, Babilip “Babylonian(s)”; libar, libap 
“servant(s)”). The inanimate -me indicates abstracts (takkime “life”). In Achaemenid 
Elamite, -ta ~ -te indicates generality (marrita “everything”). Doublets are common: thus, 
Achaemenid Elamite [muSi-n] ~ [musi-me] “account.” 

In possessive and attributive constructions, the suffixes appropriate to the possessor or 
the determined substantive are added to the possessed or attribute. Consider the following 
Middle Elamite examples: 


(3) A. [u PN Sak PN)-k(i) sunki-k GN-GN;-k(a)] 
“T, PN, son of PNo, king of GN (and) GN2” 
with first-person suffixes throughout 
B. [PN meni-r GN ak GN>-r(i) Sak hanik PN2-r(i) ak PN3-r(i)] 
“he, PN, ruler(?) of GN and GN:, beloved son of PN» and PN3” 
with third-person suffixes throughout 


In Neo-Elamite a postposition -na (derived from the neutral inanimate -n with final 
“relative” -a), sometimes expresses possession, and in Achaemenid Elamite most possession 
and some attributive relationships are expressed with -na: Neo-Elamite [zalmu PN-na] 
“image of PN”; Achaemenid Elamite [halmi PN-na] “seal[ed document] of PN.” 


4.2.2 Case 


Only personal pronouns (see §4.3.2) are marked for nominal case, distinguishing between an 
object-case and a subject/indirect object-case. Other spatial relationships and relationships 
between nouns and verbs are expressed with resumptive pronouns and with postpositions 
attached to nouns, to noun phrases, or to clauses. 


4.2.3 Indeclinable nominals 


Kinship terms in which possessive or attributive relationships are inherent (Sak “son,” puhu 
“child, igi “brother,” Sutu “sister,” amma “mother, rutu ~ riti~ irti “wife? ruhusak “sister’s 
son”) are indeclinable; that is, they do not have markers of gender and person where other 
nouns have such markers (Reiner 1969:88). As the possessed noun in some possessive con- 
structions, they are marked with nominal suffixes that refer to the possessor: Neo-Elamite, 
Achaemenid Elamite [PN sak-r(i)], [PN riti-r(i)] (Grillot-Susini and Roche 1987:23). 


4.2.4 Adjectives 


Elamite adjectives do not constitute a distinct morphological class. They are marked with 
the personal suffixes and postpositions that express attributive and possessive constructions, 
including the personal marker of the modified substantive ([temti ria-r] “great lord”; [upat 
lansiti-p(a)] “brickwork (anim. pl.!) of gold,” ie., gilded or enameled?); and the posses- 
sive postposition -na ([sunki-na] “of the king,” i.e., “royal”), productive in Achaemenid 
Elamite: e.g., GURUS-na “male”; MUNUS-na “female” (the Elamite words underlying the 
logograms are unknown); punna, berna, etc. (qualifying animals). There are no comparative 
or superlative forms. Superlatives are expressed with a possessive construction: Achaemenid 
Elamite [akka irSa-r-a napi-p(e)-na] ~ [akka irsa-r-a nap-b(e)-r(a)] (corresponding to Old 
Persian haya mavista baganam) “[Ahuramazda] the greatest of the gods”; Middle Elamite 
[risa-r napi-p(i)-r(a)] “[InSusinak], greatest of the gods.” 
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4.3 Pronouns 


Elamite has demonstrative, personal, possessive, relative, indefinite, and resumptive 
pronouns. 


4.3.1 Demonstrative pronouns 


The Middle Elamite demonstrative pronouns are hi ~ i (animate singular and inanimate) 
and ap ~ api (animate plural). Achaemenid Elamite distinguishes between near-deictic 
hi ~ i and ap “this, these,” and far-deictic hube (inanimate), hupirri (animate singular), 
hupibe (animate plural) “that, those.” The demonstrative pronouns also serve as third- 
person personal pronouns. 


4.3.2 Personal pronouns 


The personal pronouns distinguish an “unmarked” nominative/dative form for subjects or 
indirect objects, and a “marked” accusative form for direct objects: 


(4) Singular Plural 
Nominative Accusative Nominative Accusative 
Ist u un nika~ nuku — nukun 
2nd ni~ nu nun num~numi numun 
3rd iwhi ir~ in ap~ap(p)i —ap(p)in 
Inan. i~in i~in 


In Achaemenid Elamite, first-person singular accusative pronouns written unan, unahan, 
unanku ~ uhanaunku also occur. Analysis of them is a matter of disagreement (Paper 
1955:95 and Khacikjan 1998:22). Also in Achaemenid Elamite, ha-ap appears once as a 
variant spelling of ap. 


4.3.3 Possessive pronouns 


Possessives of the personal pronouns are formed like other possessive constructions, by 
adding the suffixes appropriate to the possessor (see §4.2.1) or by adding the possessive post- 
position -na ~ -ni: Middle Elamite [napir-u-r(i)] “my god,” [sunkip urip-u-p(e)] “kings, 
my predecessors,” [takkime puhu nika-me-na ~ nika-me-me] “the live(s) of our children”; 
Achaemenid Elamite [ulhi nuka-me] “our house,” [libar-u-r(i)] “my servant,” [libar-e-r(i) ] 
“his servant,” [sunkime appi-ni] “their kingship (= rule over them),” but first-person sin- 
gular with an enlarged base [libame u-ni-na] “my servitude (= servitude to me)” and first- 
person plural without animate/inanimate distinction [kir akkaya$ nuka-me] “one colleague 
of ours.” 

In addition, there is a third-person animate singular possessive suffix -e that may de- 
rive from the pronoun hi ~ i, without suffix: Middle Elamite [PN ak puhu-e] “PN and 
her children”; Middle Elamite, Achaemenid Elamite [his-e] “his name.” A corresponding 
third-person plural animate possessive is formed by adding -e to the demonstrative/personal 
pronoun: Middle Elamite [his(-)api-e] “their name”; Achaemenid Elamite [puhu appi-e] 
“their boys.” Hinz and Koch 1987 diverge from Hallock 1969 and others in interpreting final 
-e in Achaemenid Elamite writings of substantives of Iranian origin as representing the Old 
Persian possessive -Say, rather than as including Elamite -e. 
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Achaemenid Elamite also has a first-person possessive suffix -ta (only in the construction 
[u atta-ta] “my father”) and a second-person singular possessive suffix -ni (NUMUN-ni 


yo? 


“your lineage,” [Siri-ni] “your $ 


4.3.4 Relative pronouns 


The Elamite relatives are animate akka “who” and inanimate appa “which, what.” A corre- 
sponding animate plural akkap(e) also appears in Neo-Elamite and Achaemenid Elamite. 
In Achaemenid Elamite the inanimate form doubles as the accusative of the animate: appi 
9 sunkip appa u... mauriya “these are the nine kings whom I captured.” In Achaemenid 
Elamite, the relative pronouns appear as calques on the Old Persian relative pronouns and 
articles, haya/hayd/taya, connecting substantive and attribute or possessor and possessed 
pronouns; such calques are frequent in multilingual royal inscriptions (PN akka Makus 
“PN the Magian,” tassup appa PN-na “the troops of PN,” tassup appa unina “my troops”); 
the usage also occurs in administrative texts (PN akka GN-ma kurdabattis “PN the chief 
of workers at GN”). Occasional uses of the relative pronouns in expressing dates, however 
((SITIMES appa NN-na-ma] “in the month of NN,” bel appa 24-ummemana “the 24th 
year”), do not have Old Persian parallels. 

The inanimate substantive mur(u), unmarked and undeclined, serves as the locative 
relative “where”: Middle Elamite [muru huma-hs(i)-ta in-me durna-h] “where they took 
(it) I do not know”; Achaemenid Elamite [mur halmarraé hi kusi-k-a] “where this fortress 
is built.” 


4.3.5 Indefinite pronouns 


An animate indefinite pronoun, “anyone,” is formed from the relative akka with personal 
suffix -r; it occurs in negated clauses: for example, Middle Elamite [sunki-p uri-p-u-pi 
akka-r(a)... in-r(i) hutta-n-r(a)] “(what) former kings, any (of them) did not do,” i-e., 
“what no former king did”; Achaemenid Elamite [appa-n-lakki-me akka-r(i) inni hutta] 
“T did not commit a trespass against anyone.” 

The inanimate indefinite aski “anything,” also found in negated clauses, is perhaps formed 
with the numeral ki “one” (Hinz and Koch 1987:88; Khacikjan 1998:29; otherwise Hallock 
1969:670). 


4.3.6 Resumptive pronouns 


Nominal constituents ofa clause are frequently “resumed” by one or more pronouns placed 
immediately before the verb at the end of the clause. In Middle Elamite these resumptives 
are in clusters: [ap u in (written a-pu-un) duni-h] “to them [the gods] I gave it [the temple].” 
In contrast, Achaemenid Elamite normally allows only a single resumptive to precede the 
verb: u DN un nusgisni “1, may Ahuramazda protect me”; u PN ir halpi“1, PN, [killed him”). 

The element aha (Middle Elamite, Neo-Elamite) ~ ah (Neo-Elamite, Achaemenid 
Elamite) ~ ha (Achaemenid Elamite) also appears before the verb at the end of a clause, 
replacing or, less often, preceded by resumptive personal pronouns. In Achaemenid Elamite 
it is commonly transcribed as a proclitic. In Middle Elamite it sometimes takes nominal 
suffixes -r, -n, or -t to mark concord. Characterizations of this formant disagree. On a nar- 
row interpretation, it is a locative and only a locative, indicating “here,” “there,” or even 
both “here” and “there” contrasted in a single phrase. Some contexts are susceptible only 
to translation with locatives: Middle Elamite [ir aha-r murta-h] “I placed him [the image 
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of the god] in it [the temple],” expressed elsewhere [sian-r(a) ir murta-h] “his temple, 
I placed him” (see Grillot-Susini and Roche 1987:20-21, but cf. Grillot 1970:235 n. 40; 
Giovinazzo 1989:13-14). On a broad interpretation aha ~ ah ~ ha is a general oblique 
resumptive pronoun, referring to substantives of any gender and number, and indicating 
not only “in, at it” but also “to, for, with it” (see Hallock 1969:9, 1973:148 n. 4; Stolper 
1984:25; Malbran-Labat 1995:80; cf. Khacikjan1998:25). Some contexts are susceptible only 
to translation with nonlocatives: thus, Middle Elamite [upat...tepu-h ulhi i aha kusi-h] 
“I fashioned bricks, with them I built this house.” The comparison among Achaemenid 
Elamite hupimer “then, after that,” hamer “then,” and hami “there” favors identifying ha as 
demonstrative and pronominal. An agnostic view identifies Achaemenid Elamite ha- as a 
prefix or particle of uncertain function and meaning (Grillot-Susini, Herrenschmidt, and 
Malbran-Labat 1993:51; Tucker 1998:175). 

In Achaemenid Elamite administrative texts kas sometimes replaces hi as an oblique 
singular resumptive pronoun (Hallock 1969:9). Vallat (1987b), accounting for this non- 
paradigmatic form as a ghost word arising from the misreading of an archaic form of the 
sign hi, is not supported by collation. 


4.3.7 Reflexive pronouns 


The reflexive du(h)-, perhaps related to the verb du-, “take, receive,” occurs with possessive 
suffix -e in Middle and Neo-Elamite ([his duh-e] “his own name”) and in Achaemenid 
Elamite ({halpi duh-e-ma] “by his own death” (i.e., a natural death). In Achaemenid Elamite, 
it also forms an animate plural (also in possessive constructions, e.g., [GUDM®* du-p-e- 
ma ~ du-p(i)-ni-ma] “for their own cattle” vs. pleonastic [GUD™® du appi-ni-ma]), and 
an animate singular object-case, like the personal pronouns (e.g., [du-n nusgis] “protect 
yourself”). 

In Achaemenid Elamite, the element hisu indicates emphasis of the subject of an action: 
hisux makis “he himself consumed x [grain]. It also appears with a “generalizing” inanimate 
suffix -t ([PN hisu-t(a) x du-ma-k-a] “x [grain] was received by PN himself”), but it is not 
marked for case or number. 


4.3.8 Other pronouns 


“Each, every” is expressed in Achaemenid Elamite with unra (referring to persons: 90 kurtas 
unra 20-irmaki dusda “90 workers received a twentieth [measure of wine] each”) and lurika 
(referring to animals and inanimates: UDU.NITA™ES lurikax SE.BAR™E ha-lika “for each 
sheep x barley was delivered”). The form unra varies with unra-na, with the adjectival -na 
suffix. 

“AIP” is expressed in Achaemenid Elamite by marrida, with the “generalizing” -t (hupe 
marrida... hutta “I did all that”), also marribepda ~ marbepda, with animate plural marker 
([tassup marri-p(e)-p-t(a) ~ mar-p(e)-p-t(a) ] “all the people,” but elsewhere tassup marrida 
(otherwise Hinz and Koch 1987, segmenting a word marri, plural mar(ri)bep from da 
“also”). 


4.4 Nominalized negative particle 


In Middle Elamite and Neo-Elamite, and exceptionally in Achaemenid Elamite, the negative 
particle in- takes nominal suffixes (first-person singular in-ki, third-person in-ri, *in-pi, 
inanimate in-ni, im-me (< *inme)) indicating concord with the logical subject (either the 
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subject of the verb or the subject of attention). In Achaemenid Elamite, the inanimate form 
inni is general: [tasSup appa unina in-ni tiriman-p(i)] “people who do not call themselves 
mine.” 


4.5 Verbal morphology 


Verb bases are simple (ta- “put,” dunu- “give” ), compound (mur-ta- “put in place”), or redu- 
plicated. Reduplicated bases are mostly of the type CyV1C1C2V2- (beti- > bepti- “rebel”), 
rarely of the form C, V| C) V- (li- > lili- “give, deliver”) or the form C; V;C, V1 C2V2-(tallu- > 
tatallu (earlier *taltallu) “write”). The change of meaning that reduplication conveys is not 
established; Steiner (1990:152—153) proposes plurality of action or patient. 


4.5.1 Verb conjugations 


Verbs produce three primary sets of forms labeled “conjugations”: one “verbal conjugation” 
(Conjugation I) and two “nominal conjugations” (most often called Conjugation I and ILI, 
also called participles, paraverbal forms, or appellatives). Particular verbs do not belong to 
a single conjugation; most verbs produce forms in more than one conjugation. All three 
conjugations distinguish three persons and two numbers. The nominal conjugations are 
formed by adding the suffixes that mark person, gender, and number in nouns (see §4.2.1). 
The verbal conjugation is formed by adding suffixes that are specific to verbs. 


4.5.1.1 Middle Elamite verbs 


Conjugations I-III of Middle Elamite are presented in (5)—(7), utilizing kulla- “pray”; hap(i)- 
“hear”; hutta- “do”; turu- “say”; and tahha- “help(?)”: 


(5) Conjugation | (verbal conjugation) — Middle Elamite 


Singular — Plural 
Ist {kulla-h]  [kulla-hu] 
2nd_ {hap-t] [hutta-h-t] 
3rd‘ [hutta-s] [hutta-h-s] 


(6) Conjugation II (base + -k-) — Middle Elamite 


Singular Plural 
Ist [*-k-k] 
2nd [*-k-t] 
3rd animate [hutta-k-r] [hutta-k-p] 


(7) Conjugation III (base + -n-) — Middle Elamite 


Singular Plural 
Ist {hutta-n-k] 
2nd [hutta-n-t] 
3rd animate [hutta-n-r] [tahha-n-p] 


Since the personal suffixes on nouns include no first-person plural, no first-person plural 
form is expected in (6)—(7). Two clear first-person plurals with a suffix -nunk (turununki “we 
say,” hinunka “we get [children]”) may correspond to Conjugation II first-person singulars 
(hinka, Neo-Elamite turunka). There is, however, disagreement on the analysis of these 
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forms, and of a counterpart Achaemenid Elamite first-person plural on a base enlarged with 
auxiliary (-)ma-, tiri(-)ma-nun “we call ourselves” (summarized by Khacikjan 1998:36; 
Tucker 1998:188 n. 41). 


4.5.1.2 Achaemenid Elamite verbs 


Conjugations I-III of Achaemenid Elamite are presented in (8)—(10), illustrated with marri- 
“hold”; hutta- “do”; sinnu- “come”; katu- “live”; na- “say”: 


(8) Conjugation | (verbal conjugation) - Achaemenid Elamite 


Singular Plural 
Ist — [marri-@ (~ -y, -?)] _ [hutta-@-ut] (written -hu-ut and -t-ut) 
2nd {[*-t] [*-t] 
3rd___—_[hutta-s] [hutta-h-s] 


As a result of the loss of phonemic /h/ and inconsistency in the writing of historical h, 
singular and plural were not distinguished in the third person — at least not distinguished 
in writing. A juncture or syllable boundary was still pronounced at the end of first-person 
singular forms, however, reflected in writings of forms with suffixed -a as marriya, pariya, 
beliya, tengiya. The first-person plural form, marked with an enclitic -ut that also appears 
on nominal forms ([{sunkip-ut] “we are kings”), was productive (Hallock 1973:151). 


(9) Conjugation II (base + -k-) - Achaemenid Elamite 


Singular Plural 
Ist [Sinnu-(k)-k-ut] 
2nd [katu-k-t] 
3rd animate _{hutta-k-@] [Sinnu-@-p] 


The third-person forms expected from the Middle Elamite paradigm occur as nouns or 
attributive adjectives (inanimate katuka, animate singular katukra, animate plural katukpe) 
but not clearly as predicates (Tucker 1998:171-173). The ending of the first-person singular, 
always written -gi-ut, apparently contains the same particle -ut found in the Conjugation I 
first-person plural, and on nominal forms and phrases (sunkir appi-ni-gi-ut “I am king of 
them,” titu-kur-ra-gi-ut “I am (not) a liar”), where -gi-ut corresponds to Old Persian aham 
“Tam” and is parallel to ha-um, an Elamite transcription of Old Persian aham. 


(10) Conjugation III (base + -n-) - Achaemenid Elamite 


Singular — Plural 
Ist [na-n-k] 
2nd [na-n-t] 
3rd animate [na-n-r]  [na-n-p] 


For the first-person plural tirimanun, “we call ourselves,” see the Achaemenid Elamite 
forms noted in §4.5.1.1. A similar form, hutti-nun has been treated as a first-person plural 
of hutta- “do, although it occurs in the phrase hutti-nun-(h)uba, corresponding to an 
Old Persian infinitive meaning “[in order] to do [battle]”; analysis of the form is disputed 
(summarized in Khacikjan 1998:37). 
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4.5.1.3 Auxiliary and suffixed (-)ma- 


Verb phrases occur in Middle and Neo-Elamite in which an auxiliary -ma-, with endings of 
Conjugations I, I], or II, follows either (i) a bare verb base ([misi-ma-n-] “becoming dilap- 
idated”), or (ii) Conjugation II or III stems (Neo-Elamite pali-k-ma-n-k, pera-n-ma-n-k), 
or (iii) verbal nouns with animate marker -r (pepsi-r-ma-h “I renovated”). In Achaemenid 
Elamite, the element -ma- only follows the bare verbal-stem and precedes the personal 
suffixes, producing secondary sets of forms that are usually called Conjugations Im, IIm, 
and IIIm. Attested Achaemenid forms are presented in (11): 


(11) Achaemenid Elamite secondary conjugations 
Singular Plural 


Conjugation Im Ist -ma-© 
3rd -ma-s 
Conjugation Im 3rd = -ma-k -ma-p 


Conjugation IIm Ist  -ma-n-k 
3rd -ma-n-ra__ -ma-n-p 


Conjugation Im forms are rare, except for the verb du-ma- “receive.” Conjugation Im plural 
forms are also rare. 


4.5.1.4 Conjugation functions 


There is broad agreement on the distinctions of meaning among the conjugations, but au- 
thorities differ in emphasis on aspect, transitivity, and/or voice (perfective/imperfective, 
active/passive, taking one, two, or three arguments). Conjugation I is mostly active, tran- 
sitive, sometimes intransitive (including verbs of motion and verbs of speaking), having 
neutral or absolute aspect, mostly of past tense. Conjugation II is mostly intransitive or 
passive, perfective in aspect hence often past. Conjugation III is transitive or intransitive, 
imperfective, non-past (see, among others, Hallock 1959; Grillot 1970:216—218; McAlpin 
1981:71 and 80; Khacikjan 1998:33-36; see also Malbran-Labat 1990, distinguishing verbs 
with a single argument, with no Conjugation I, from verbs with two or three arguments in 
Conjugation I but fewer arguments in Conjugations II and HI). 

There is only partial consensus on the meaning of auxiliary (-)ma- (Malbran-Labat 1986): 
durative (Labat 1951:36); intensive or emphatic, iterative and durative (Hallock 1959:18); 
indicating will, intent, decision, or declaration (Grillot and Vallat 1975, Grillot-Susini and 
Roche 1987:36); uncertain, indicating change of state (Khatikjan 1998:36). 

When Achaemenid Elamite reflects translation of an underlying Old Persian text or simply 
contact with Old Iranian speakers, historically original distinctions are affected by calquing 
on Old Iranian. Old Persian subjunctives with future meaning are regularly translated with 
Conjugation III forms, and Old Persian presents usually with Conjugation HIm forms 
(McAlpin 1981:71; Tucker 1998:181—182). 


4.5.2 Verb moods 


Several modal uses of various conjugation forms can be identified. 


4.5.2.1 Precative or optative 

Forms of Conjugations I and II with the suffix -ni ~ -na are precative or optative: Middle 
Elamite [tela-k-ni] “may it be dedicated(?)”; Neo-Elamite [hutta-hs-ni] “may they do”; 
Achaemenid Elamite [kata-k-t(i)-ni] “may you live”; [dunu-S-ni] “may he give.” Achaemenid 
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Elamite forms in -ni sometimes correspond to Old Persian optatives: thus, [sura-k nima-k- 
ni], and [Sura-k-ni], both rendering Old Persian miva kariyais “would do harm.” The particle 
-ni may also be asseverative (Middle Elamite [hutta-h-ni] “I indeed made,” [Satu-h-ni] “I 
will truly 5”; see Grillot 1978:29 n. 65) and perhaps concessive (Middle Elamite [kusi-k-ni] 
“although(?) it was built [formerly of unbaked brick, I rebuilt it of baked brick]”). 


4.5.2.2 Imperative 


In Middle Elamite, the second person of Conjugation I serves as the imperative (kullak- 
ume hap-t(i) “hear my prayer”). In Achaemenid Elamite, the third person of Conjugation 
I serves as an imperative: [mite-s...halpi-8] “go, defeat.” In a parallel phrase the first of 
two imperatives, an intransitive, is rendered with the bare stem: [mite ~ mida...halpi-s]. 
See also Vallat 1994:266, arguing for iddu < “in du “he is to receive it,” a bare stem used as 
third-person imperative or optative. 


4.5.2.3. Prohibitive 


Prohibitives are Conjugation III (imperfective, non-past) forms preceded by the particle 
anu ~ ani: for example, Middle Elamite [par ani kutu-n] “may he not be assured of(?) 
progeny”; Neo-Elamite [anu i-n kuti-n-k(i)] “I must surely not support(?) him”; 
Achaemenid Elamite [hupe anu hutta-n-t(i)] (written huttamti) “do not do that”; [anu 
u ir turna-n-p(i)] (written turnampi) “lest they know me,” corresponding to Old Persian 
ma taya- with a subjunctive. 


4.5.3 Nonfinite verbals 


The bare verbal stem used as a substantive is usually termed an “infinitive”: for example, 
Achaemenid Elamite GN-mar GN), laki “a crossing from GN to GN,” occurring at the 
end of the text, in a statement otherwise construed with a finite form [pari-8] “they went.” 
The form is labeled a Conjugation I infinitive in Hallock 1965; a Participle I in Khacikjan 
1998:41. Stems with animate personal markers are agent nouns: Achaemenid Elamite [lipte 
kuti-r-a] “bow carrier”; called Conjugation I participle in Hallock 1965. Stems with suffixed 
-k and -n, that is, the bases of Conjugations II and III, are passive-intransitive perfective 
(sometimes past) participles and active imperfective (non-past) participles, respectively. 
Participles in -k also form substantives or adjectives: [katu-k-r-a] “living”; [halpi-k-r-a] 
“dead”; [hutta-k hali-k] “(what is) made with effort(?).” The stem with -n or -na is also a 
non-past or imperfective infinitive: for example, Middle Elamite kukkunum pittena “[the 
god commanded me] to make an enclosure of (?) the k’?; Achaemenid [tuppi talli-ma-n-a] 
“II ordered] an inscription to be written.” Such constructions are termed Conjugation III 
infinitive in Hallock 1965; verbal noun or supine in Khacikjan 1998:42. Compare, however, 
Achaemenid [Saparakumme hutta-ma-n-r-a] “[he came] to do battle,” with a Conjugation 
III third-person form translating an Old Persian infinitive. 


4.5.4 Other verbal morphemes 
Additional suffixes can be appended to verbal forms. 


4.5.4.1 The suffix -a 


This suffix attaches to verbal forms of all conjugations in all periods. It is usually the final 
morpheme of the form (but note Achaemenid Elamite [kuSi-s-t-a-p(e)] “women who have 
given birth” and similar forms; see §5.6). In Middle Elamite it also attaches to some nominal 
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forms, including nominalized clauses, either replacing or following markers of gender and 
person: [DN GN-t-a] “DN [the god] of GN”; [siyan .. . in-me (written imme) ku8i-h$(i)-me- 
a (written kusihsima)| “the temple which they did not build.” Divergent characterizations 
of the function of -a include the following: 


1. Suffixed -ais determinative and subordinating. It first marked determining attributes 
of nouns and nominal predicates of subordinate clauses, then also marked verbal 
predicates of subordinate clauses. In Achaemenid Elamite -a appears mostly on subor- 
dinate verbs. In all periods, clauses introduced with relative pronouns or conjunctions 
may also omit -a (Grillot 1970, 1973; Grillot-Susini and Roche 1987:25, 40; Steiner 
1990:144, 153). In an extreme form of this interpretation, Achaemenid Elamite forms 
in -a are subordinate and only subordinate, usually with temporal implication, but 
also with causal and other nuances: [hutta-k-a] “which is done,” hence “which has 
[previously] been done” (see, among others, Giovinazzo 1989; Vallat 1994:272). 

2. Alternatively, -a is connective. It does not express subordination but coordination: 
thus, Achaemenid Elamite [marri-s-a (written maurissa) appin halpi-8] “he seized 
and killed them”; [marri-k-a u-ikki tengik] “he was seized and brought to me” — 
both corresponding to Old Persian main clauses; Middle Elamite [pepsi-h-a 
kuSi-h] “I restored and built” (see Hallock 1959:5-6, 11-12, 1973:150-151; and 
cf. Steiner 1990:144, comparing Elamite relative -a to the use of the Akkadian enclitic 
conjunction -ma in paratactic syntax to express subordination). 

3. With less precision, -ais a semantic auxiliary expressing “non-finiteness and semantic 
connection... primarily looking forward to the finite verb.” See McAlpin 1981:80 
(cf. 71); in general, Khacikjan 1998:50-51. 


It is probable that -a is determinative-relative through Middle Elamite and probably later. 
That -ais always subordinating and only subordinating in Achaemenid is less well grounded. 
Counterexamples for all proposals occur, notably many Achaemenid Elamite administrative 
texts in which all verbs are marked with -a (see also Tucker 1998:165, n. 2, noting Achaemenid 
Elamite leveling in the distribution of -a). 


4.5.4.2 The suffix -ti ~ -ta 


Disagreement also prevails over the characterization of a suffix -ti (and -t(i) + -a > -ta) 
found on verbs of all periods. It appears mostly on third-person forms of Conjugation I 
(Middle Elamite [kusi-s-t-a], Achaemenid Elamite [hutta-s-t-a]), rarely on other forms 
(Achaemenid Elamite Conjugation II second person [huttu-k-t-a]). In Middle Elamite, 
forms with -ti ~ -ta often occur in subordinate clauses; in Achaemenid royal inscriptions, 
they occur only in subordinate clauses; in Achaemenid administrative texts they often occur 
at the ends of texts. 

The suffix -ti ~ -tais characterized by some as marking finality or completeness (Hallock 
1959:6-7; McAlpin 1981:71); by others as marking past time, translatable with perfect or 
pluperfect tenses (Hinz and Koch 1987 passim), most often distant past time, anteriority with 
respect to another verb (Grillot-Susini and Roche 1987:33; Vallat 1994:272). Most passages 
can be plausibly translated with past tenses that indicate anteriority: Middle Elamite [akka 
kukéi-8-t-a imma durna-h] “I do not know [the former kings] who had built it [the temple]”; 
Achaemenid Elamite [akka Makus Sari-s-t-a] “[I rebuilt the temples] which the Magian had 
destroyed.” Khacikjan 1998:53 suggests historical development in the function of -ti ~ -ta 
from a nominalizing clitic (after Labat 1951:38 and Paper 1955:49), made obsolete as the 
system of marking nouns for gender and person became less articulated, to a completive 
and/or pluperfect marker. 
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4.6 Adverbs 


Some Achaemenid phrasal adverbs are formed with nouns and postpositions (see §5.1.1): 
da’e “other” > [da?e-ikki] “differently”; irsa- “big” > [irse-ikki] “much, many”; Sit- 
“night,” na- “day” > [Sit-ma-na na-ma-na] “by night, by day,” /nan-na/ “daily”; [hi-ma] 
“here,” [hupe-ma] “there,” [hupe-ma-mar] “from there.” Dimensional elements provide 
the heads of other derived adverbs: Neo-Elamite [ukku-mi-na] “above”; [pat-mi-na] 
“below”; Achaemenid Elamite [me-ni] ~ [me-mi] “then”; [me-8a, meSsi-n, me-SameraSsae] 
“afterward.” Others with a derivational suffix -ta have doublets without -ta: Achaemenid 
Elamite [ha-me-r ~ ha-me-r-ta] “then, after that”; [hupi-me-r ~ hupi-me-r-ta] “then, after 
that”; [am ~ am-ta] “now”; [SaSSa ~ Sa8Sa-ta] “formerly.” Others are derived from nouns with 
various formants (Middle Elamite [Sut-ki-me Sat-ki-me] “by night, by day”; Achaemenid 
Elamite [na-zirna, na-randa] “daily”), or from participles (Achaemenid Elamite [kappa- 
k-a] “together”; [zilla-k-a] or [Silla-k-a] “greatly, much”). Others are simply bare stems: 
Achaemenid Elamite yani “afterwards”; zila “thus,” but usually phrasal hi zila “thus.” 

Achaemenid Elamite distributive constructions are formed with nouns or numerals, 
usually paired, marked with the postposition or derivational suffix -na: [10 ruhip-na ak 
10 ruhip-na] “[1 sheep to be received] by each group of ten”; “ITIMES- na {1TIMES- na “Tone 
unit of wine to be received] monthly” compare [kurta’ hupipe-na unra-na “ITIMES_na x 
duS-t-a] “136 of their workers received x [barley] each per month.” The suffix is usual but 
optional: ruh-ra ruh-ra TIMES - nq 4{TIMES _ na “each man, per month”; 5-ip ak5-ip ...5-ip 
ak 5-ip-na...5-ip-na ak 5-ip-na...5-ip-na (all in a single text). 


4.7 Interjections 


A vocative interjection e appears in pre-Achaemenid Elamite: for example, e DN “o, DN!.” 
In Achaemenid inscriptions, Old Persian vocative cases have no corresponding formant in 
the Elamite version: ruhirra, corresponding to the Old Persian vocative martiya “o, man,” 
though perhaps malla e, corresponding to the Old Persian vocative marika “o, subject.” 


4.8 Compounds 


Compound nounsare of several constructions: (i) noun plus noun (kik-murun “sky-earth” > 
“world”); (ii) participle plus participle (huttak-halik “done-perfected” > “handiwork, 
accomplishment”); (iii) infinitive plus agent noun (paha-hutip “protect-doers” > “pro- 
tective gods”); (iv) infinitive plus infinitive (hutta-hali “handiwork, accomplishment’). 
Compound verbs consist of a noun plus verb: mur-ta- “place-put” > “establish”; kur-ma- 
“hand-intend(?)” > “entrust” (see Grillot 1984:190 n. 25). 


4.9 Numerals 


Cardinal numerals may take nominal suffixes: [ki-r] “one,” 1-ir, 2-ip, 3-ip, and so forth; 
[bel ki-ma] “in one year”; [ki-r x dus] “one (man) received x (grain)”; [1-ir Salu-r] 
“one gentleman,” but samidakurra ki “one samida-maker” (all examples from Achaemenid 
Elamite). 

In Achaemenid Elamite, ordinal numbers are usually followed by -ummema ~ 
-ummena~ -ummemana, probably to be analyzed as including the nominal suffix -me 
and the postpositions -ma and -na (Hallock 1969:76). Less frequent variant forms are 
-umme, -mema, -mena, and -memana. 
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In Achaemenid Elamite, fractions are formed with a suffix -irmaki~ -kurmaki (Cameron 
1948:38f; Hallock 1969:73). 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order and typology 


The subject of attention usually occurs in sentence-initial position. In Middle and Neo- 
Elamite, the verbal predicate is normally at the end, indirect objects precede direct objects, 
attributes and clauses follow the nouns they modify, resumptive pronouns and adverbs 
precede verbs, so the common sentence order is: 


(12) Subject (+ modifier) — Indirect object (+ modifier) — Direct object (+ modifier) 
— Resumptive pronoun(s) — Adverb — Verb 


As partially illustrated in the following example: [sian DN-me sunki-p uri-p-u-p(e) GN 
in-me kuSi-h8(i)-me-a u GN ku8i-h] “the temple of DN which kings who were before me 
did not build in Susa I built (at) the acropolis.” 

In Achaemenid Elamite the verb is often but not always final. Free and irregular word 
order does not always reflect translation from Old Persian: thus, [meni sunki-me hupi-r(ri) 
GN-(i)p-na hutta-s] “then the kingship he of the Elamites exercised” corresponds to Old 
Persian haw xiaya diya abava Ujai“he became king in Elam”; [ap dunu-k-a 4! MUNUSMES 
appa GN hami-ma-n-p(i) gal-ma] “[grain] to them was given, women who in GN were 
grinding(?), as rations.” 

Khacikjan 1993, 1998:63—-66 reviews the discussion of ergativity in Elamite (Kammenhu- 
ber 1974:204; Steiner 1979, 1990: 151, 159; Wilhelm 1978, 1982; Diakonoff 1981), concluding 
that Elamite was “an early nominative language [i.e., based on a fundamental opposition 
of subject vs. object] that had retained some features typical of ergative [i.e., based on a 
fundamental opposition of agent vs. patient] languages.” 


5.1.1 Postpositions 


Elamite is chiefly postpositional, though prepositions occur as well. In Achaemenid Elamite, 
spatial and temporal relationships are expressed with postpositions, either enclitic (-ma “in, 
on”; -ikki “to”; -mar ~ -ikki-mar “from”; -lakka “across” or separable ([hi da-k-a] > idaka 
“with”; [hat-i-ma] > hatima ~hatuma “within, throughout”; tubaka “concerning”; tibba 
“before(?)”). A preposition kus “to(ward), until” occurs both in Middle Elamite and in 
Achaemenid Elamik: [kus Purattu ir pari-h] “I went toward the Euphrates.” (see §5.5.) 

In pre-Achaemenid Elamite, postpositions per se are less numerous and less frequent. 
Locative -ma “in” and possessive -na “of” are common in Middle Elamite. Other post- 
positions are occasional in Neo-Elamite: -ikki “to” and perhaps -tibba “before” (perhaps 
adverbial; see Grillot-Susini and Roche 1987:29). Most spatial and temporal relationships in 
pre-Achaemenid Elamite are indicated by “directional words” combined with pronouns 
in postpositional constructions. The directional words originate either as nouns (ukku 
“head” > “on”; pat “foot, base” > “under”; si “face(?)” > “before”; me “(?)” > “after”), 
or as verbs (li- “give” > lina “for”; tuk- “(?)” > tikka- “for the sake of”). Two types of 
postpositional constructions occur, subject to different interpretations. 
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One analysis distinguishes postpositional constructions as governing internally and gov- 
erning externally, or as long and short constructions. The long construction, governing 
internally, consists of (i) the governing noun or an anaphoric pronoun referring to the gov- 
erning noun; (ii) the directional element with a nominal suffix (see §4.2.1) referring to the 
governing noun; (iii) a pronoun referring to the governed noun plus a nominal suffix again 
referring to the governing noun: 


(13) A. [i-r pat-r u-r ta-t-ni] 
him-ANIM. sG. under-ANIM. SG. me-ANIM. SG. _ place-2ND PER.-OPT. 
“May you place him under me” 


B. [RN ukku-r i-r murta-n]| 
RN _ over-ANIM. SG. it-ANIM. SG. _ put in place-IMPERF. 
“Establishing RN over it” 


The short construction, governing externally, consists of (i) the governed noun, (ii) an 
anaphoric pronoun referring to the governing noun with a nominal suffix marking concord 
with the governed noun, and (iii) the dimensional element with a nominal suffix again 
referring to the governing noun, and usually with determinative or subordinating -a (see 
Grillot 1983; Grillot-Susini and Roche 1987:27-28): 


(14) [DN i-r Sara-r-a ani uzzu-n] 
DN _ he-anim. sc. beneath-ANIM. sG.-SUBORD. NEG. WISH go about-IMPEREF. 
“May he not go about(?) beneath the Sun God” 


Another analysis distinguishes constructions in which the governed word is a 
substantive from constructions in which the governed word is a pronoun. In the first 
(corresponding to the short, external construction), (i) the relationship between the 
governing element and the governed substantive is unmarked, and (ii) the governed 
noun (napi-r) is followed by a resumptive pronoun referring to the governing element 
(4 = zalmu) and by (iii) a dimensional element with nominal suffix referring to the governing 
element: 


(15) [zalmu... DN _ napi-r u-r(i) i sima-@ ta-h] 
statue DN god-ANIM. SG. me-ANIM.SG. it before-INAN. place-1sT PER. 
“The statue, I placed it before my god, DN” 


In the second (corresponding to the long, internal construction), (i) the governing noun 
or an anaphoric pronoun referring to it is followed by (ii) the directional element with a 
nominal suffix referring to the governing noun and (iii) a personal pronoun indicating the 
governed noun (Khacikjan 1998:45—47): 


(16) [peti-p pat-p u p-rabba-k-na] 
be hostile-ANIM. PL. under-ANIM. PL. me ANIM. PL.-bind-PEREV.-OPT. 
“May enemies be bound beneath me” 
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These same constructions sometimes appear in Achaemenid Elamite: 


(17) A. [sunki-r murun hi ukku-r(i) | 
king-aNiM. sc. earth this on-ANIM. sG. 
“King on this earth” 
B. [PN...  me-r(i) i-r ta-k-a sa-k] 
PN after-ANIM. SG. he-ANIM.SG. pUt-PERF.-REL./CONNEC. g0-PERF. 
“He got under way(?) after PN” 


Note the phrasal adverb [i-n tukki-me], a long construction corresponding to the Middle 
Elamite short construction [i-n-tikka], both “for the sake of it, therefore.” 


5.2 Agreement 


A distinctive feature of Elamite syntax is “bracketing” (Bork 1933-1934), in which nominal 
suffixes that identify gender and person mark the constituents of possessive and attributive 
constructions and subordinate clauses (see §4.2.1). 

In possessive and attributive constructions, the suffixes appropriate to the possessor or 
the determined substantive are added to the possessed or attribute; consider the following 
Middle Elamite examples: 


(18) A. [u PN Sak PN>-k(i) sunki-k GN-GN>-k-a] 
“T, PN, son of PNo, king of GN (and) GN” 
with first-person suffixes throughout 
B. [PN meni-r GN-r ak GNp>-r(i) 8ak-@ hanik-@ PN»-r(i) ak PN3-r(i)] 
“He, PN, ruler(?) of GN and GN; beloved son of PN, and PN;” 
with third-person suffixes throughout 


The last noun in a sequence is always marked, but not all elements in the series are necessarily 
marked (in [18B] [hani-k], Conjugation II participle, not *[hani-k-r]). The suffix on the 
final element is sometimes doubled, without apparent change of meaning: [u PN Sak PN)- 
ki-k liba-k hanik-@ DN-ki-k]; see Grillot 1978:6, suggesting that the final -k marks the 
end of the clause, Grillot-Susini and Roche 1987:24, suggesting that the first suffix marks 
agreement and the second marks determinacy. 

Asingle noun may govern more than one possessor: thus, [puhu kuSi-k u-p(e) ak PN-p(e)] 
“children born of me and PN.” 


5.2.1 Other possessive and attributive constructions 


For kinship terms in possessive and attributive constructions see §4.2.3. In Neo-Elamite 
and Achaemenid Elamite, kinship expressions sometimes invert the word order that is usual 
in Middle Elamite inscriptions: [PN PN) riti-r(i)], “(PN, PN’s wife”; [PN PN» Sak-r(i)], 
“PN, PNo’s son.” Since the inverted construction is already occasional in Middle Elamite 
({lika-me risa-r(i)] “enlarger of the realm”), its later use is probably not a calque on Old 
Persian. The construction may reflect the syncopation of a resumptive pronoun: [Sak (i)-r], 
[riti (i)-r] (Hallock 1962:54, Grillot-Susini and Roche 1987:23). 

In Neo-Elamite, descent is also expressed PN Sak PN2-na. The postposition -na (prob- 
ably to be analyzed as the neutral inanimate -n + -a), sometimes expresses possession or 
other qualification in Middle Elamite: erentum-na ~ erentum-ma ~ erentum-ia “[made] of 
baked brick.” In Achaemenid Elamite most possession and some attributive relationships 
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are expressed by the (so-called) genitive -na: Neo-Elamite zalmu PN-na “image of PN”; 
Achaemenid Elamite halmi PN-na “seal[ed document] of PN.” Occasional inversion of the 
word order in Achaemenid Elamite is probably a calque on Old Iranian: PN-na miyatukka 
“viaticum of (= issued by) PN”; [hupirri-na gal-ma] “as his rations.” 


5.3 Resumptive pronoun-verb constructions 


Verbs of Conjugation I are often preceded by one, two, or three resumptive pronouns that 
refer to the arguments of the verb. In Middle Elamite, pronouns that refer to logical indirect 
object, subject, and/or direct object of the clause regularly appear in that order; they may be 
contracted in writing, and some or all pronouns may be omitted: [ap u in (written a-pu-un) 
duni-h] “to them I gave it,” with variant [ap u (written a-pu 1) duni-h] “to them I gave” 
(see Grillot 1978:31; Grillot-Susini and Roche 1987:18, 39). In Achaemenid Elamite, pairs or 
groups of resumptive pronouns do not occur before Conjugation I verbs. Single resumptive 
pronouns refer to subjects or objects: PN... sunkime hupirri marris “PN, he seized the 
kingship”; u PN... ir halpi “I, PN, him I killed”; u DN un nuskisni “I-may DN protect me.” 

Verb forms of Conjugation II and Conjugation II] are often but not always preceded by 
resumptive pronouns: (V)z for the first and second persons, (V)rand (V)>p for third-person 
animates. The same pronominal forms that mark the objects of transitive Conjugation I 
verbs thus mark the agents of Conjugation II and III forms (in a typically ergatival fashion): 
Neo-Elamite [anu i n (written im) kuti-n-k(i)] “I will truly not support(?) him”; Middle 
Elamite [nu un (written un) tahha-n-t-a] “[O DN] you command|[?] me”; [ur (written ur) 
tahha-n-r-a] “he [DN] commands(?) me”; Neo-Elamite [u ip tahha-n-p-a] “they [DN and 
DN>2] command(?) me”; Achaemenid Elamite [GN-ikki ir pari-k] “he arrived at GN,” but 
[anu uir (not *ip) turna-n-p(1)] “lest they(!) know me”; [hi zila ap (i)r titu-k-a] “thus he lied 
to them,” but [hi zila titu-k-a] “thus he lied” (see Khacikjan 1998:35 and 65, Grillot-Susini 
and Roche 1987:35; cf. Malbran-Labat 1990 and Grillot 1978:19, 25. Grillot (1978:20-21), 
however, demurs, taking (V)r- and (V)p- as vestigial elements referring to the agent, but 
(V)nas marking the logical object). 

In Achaemenid Elamite, indirect objects of verbs of all conjugations are regularly ex- 
pressed with resumptive pronouns (Hallock 1969:9). 


5.4 Coordination 


The conjunction ak (usually spelled a-ak, sometimes a-gi, ia-ak), meaning both “and” and 
“or,” connects (i) words or (ii) clauses. Consider the following Middle Elamite examples: 


(19) A. [siyan DN ak DN2-me] 
“Temple of DN and DN,” 
B. [sunki-r peti-r ak tari-r akka melka-n-r-a...ak lansit-e du-n-r-a ak hi RN 
sukuS a-ak (written su-ku-Sa-ak) i-m-e-ni aha-r ta-n-r-a] 
“A king, enemy or ally, who destroys [the temple] or takes its gold or erases 
the name of RN and puts his own there” 


In Achaemenid Elamite inscriptions, it also introduces a new paragraph: [ak RN sunki-r 
na-n-r] “and RN the king declares,” where the Old Persian and Akkadian versions have no 
conjunction. 

Another conjunction, kudda “and” occurs in Achaemenid Elamite, sometimes coupled 
with ak: kudda Parsip ak kudda Madabe ak kudda dayaus appa dae “Persia and Media and 
the other countries.” A possible Neo-Elamite occurrence of kudda raises doubt about the 
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suggestion that kudda is not an Elamite word but a graphic device meant to indicate that 
“and,” written in Elamite as ak, was to be read out in Old Persian as uta (Gershevitch 1979:132; 
Zadok 1995:243). In one inscription Elamite utta transcribes Old Persian uta “and.” 

Coordinate clauses are thus connected with ak; in Achaemenid Elamite also with kudda; 
or asyndetically. In pairs of closely coordinated verbs, suffixes on the second verb may apply 
to both verbs (without a conjunction): thus, Middle Elamite [e DN hutta-t u-n duni-t-ni] 
“O, DN, may you do [and] give me”; and so with participles, [hutta-k hali-k-u-me] “what 
I made and finished(?).” 


5.5 Subordination 


Achaemenid Elamite uses subordinating conjunctions, including (i) simple conjunctions 
(anka “if, when”; kus “until” (also prepositional “to(ward)”); sap “as, when”); (ii) phrasal 
conjunctions (sap innu “as long as”; meni sap anka “after” ); and (iii) phrasal conjuctions with 
the relative appa, perhaps calques on Old Persian conjunctions compounded with relative 
taya (appa anka “as”; sap appa “when”). In pre-Achaemenid Elamite, anka appears once 
at the head of a clause ([anka ruri-n-a ak mi8i-ma-n-a] “if [the temple] ...-s and becomes 
dilapidated”), and kus appears only as a preposition. 

Most subordinate clauses precede the verb of the main clause. In Achaemenid Elamite, 
purpose clauses governed by Sera, “order,” are formed with infinitives of Conjugation III 
with auxiliary -ma- and follow the governing verb: meni u sera DUB™® tallimana “then I 
ordered an inscription to be written” (Grillot 1973:155—162; Grillot and Vallat 1975:215; 
Grillot-Susini and Roche 1987:41). 

Since Achaemenid Elamite verb forms marked with -ta are often final, a correlate of the 
view that -ta marks anteriority is the supposition that temporal clauses referring to anterior 
action often follow the clauses that refer to prior action: [du-s-a... hutta-s-t-a] “(barley) 
which he received, because he had previously done...” (see Vallat 1994:272-273). 


5.6 Relative clauses 


Elamite relative clauses may be introduced by the relative pronouns akka “who” or appa 
“which.” The clause may follow its antecedent (e.g., Middle Elamite [sunki-r akka ta-s-t-a] 
[lit. “king-anim. sc. who he-has put” “the king who set up [the stele]”), or the relative clause 
may occur without an expressed antecedent (e.g., Middle Elamite [akka ulhi i melka-n-r-a] 
[lit. “who house this he-destroys”] “he who destroys this house”). 

There is a another way, predominant in Middle Elamite, in which Elamite forms rela- 
tive clauses. Attributive relative clauses may also be marked like other attributes, by adding 
nominal suffixes to the verb at the end of the clause. In Middle Elamite -a is often attached to 
the nominal suffix ([sian...in-me kuSi-h$(i)-me-a] “the temple that they had not built”), 
but the presence of -a is optional ([lika-me i-r hani-8-r(i)] “whose realm DN loves,” Grillot 
1978:11). In Neo- and Achaemenid Elamite examples, -a attaches to the verb form before the 
nominal suffix: Neo-Elamite [6-(i)p ANSE.KUR.RAMES tukka-8-t-a-p(e)] “six people who 


fed(?) horses”; Achaemenid Elamite [6 MUNUS™S-na ku8i-8-t-a-p(e) ] “six [women] who 
gave birth to girls”). In Middle Elamite, a relative pronoun can optionally (pleonastically) 
occur at the head of such clauses ([sian appa (variant omits appa) kusi-h-me-a] “the temple 
that I built”); no Neo-Elamite or Achaemenid Elamite examples combine this construc- 
tion with a relative pronoun. See Grillot 1978:8—15; Grillot-Susini and Roche 1987:24, 41; 
Khacikjan 1998:59-60; Hallock 1969:37, 1978:115, 1973:149 (the last-mentioned demurs 
on Middle Elamite examples). 
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The occurrence of these two types of relative constructions varies over time. In 
Achaemenid Elamite, use of the relative pronoun is regular, but it is uncommon in Middle 
Elamite. Conversely, the nominal construction of relative clauses (with -a) is common in 
Middle Elamite but rare in Achaemenid (and Neo-) Elamite. 


5.7 Direct discourse 


The close of a quoted statement is indicated by a form of ma-, probably identical with the 
verbal auxiliary ma-, with suffixes in agreement with the speaker: manka (Conjugation III 
first-person singular), mara ~ mar and mapa (animate singular and plural agent nouns) 
and maka (passive participle, impersonal). 

In Achaemenid Elamite, a verb that indicates speaking (turu- ~ tiri- “tell, speak”; na- 
“say”) usually introduces the quoted statement: 


(20) A. [hi zila ap tiriya mite-S...halpi-$ ma-n-k-a] 
“T told them thus, ‘Go, defeat (the enemy)’” 
B. [na-n-ri PN Sera-§ ma-r-a] 
“He said ‘PN gave the order’” 


In Neo-Elamite, verbs of speaking sometimes follow the quoted statement plus ma-: 


(21) A. [ir unsa-h-a mara tiri-n-r-a] 
“[PN] who says ‘I made an exchange(?) with him’ ” 
B. [akka zalmu...in-k(i) in-dunu-n-k(u) mar turu-n-r-a] 
“He who says ‘I will not give the statue’ ” 


The verb of speaking in such constructions may, however, be omitted. 
Neo-Elamite and Achaemenid Elamite letters begin with verbs of speaking, introducing 
the body of the letter as quoted matter to be spoken to the addressee: 


(22) [PN turu-s PN) na-n turu-s] 
“Tell PN [the addressee], PN> [the sender] speaks, saying” 


Mara and mapa are not added at the end of the letter, where the end of direct speech is 
self-identifying (but cf. u nun turriya nanki... hupirri musin huttanra manka “I spoke to 


>» 


you, saying ‘... He will do the accounting, ” apparently quoting from a previous letter). 


6. LEXICON 


Without a body of bilingual texts, an indigenous scholarly tradition, or a well-known lan- 
guage that is closely related to Elamite, few pre-Achaemenid Elamite words can be translated 
with precision and many can be translated only with guesses. The geographical and chrono- 
logical distribution of the lexicon has not yet been analyzed. A comprehensive collection of 
parsed forms, useful for problems in Elamite grammar, has not been made (Zadok 1995:243). 

Elamite words in Akkadian texts from southwestern Iran, where Elamite was also spoken 
and where it was often the language of the rulers, include titles of officials, names of profes- 
sions, and words for realia (in legal and administrative texts), and architectural terms and 
titles or kinship terms (in dedicatory inscriptions). Elamite words in Akkadian texts from 
Mesopotamia include titles and terms describing people in or from Elam anda small number 
of common nouns that may be actual loanwords. A few other Elamite nouns are identified 
and glossed in Mesopotamian lexical texts (Zadok 1995:244—245; Vallat 1998; Stolper 1978). 
Elamite words appear in personal names, often of people identified as Elamites, in Sumerian 
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and Akkadian texts of many periods (Zadok 1984, 1991). Kam/bnaskires, the name or so- 
briquet of rulers in Parthian Elymais, is probably the survival of an Elamite title, kapnuskir, 
“treasurer” (Alram 1986:139-153, Stolper 2000:287). 

Akkadian words in pre-Achaemenid Elamite building inscriptions are mostly proper 
nouns, including names of places and buildings (alumelu ~ alimeli “acropolis, abul misari 
“gate of justice”), epithets of gods and rulers (melki ilani “king(s) of the gods”), and names 
of votive objects (nur kibrati “light of the world”). Possible Sumerian or Akkadian words for 
materials or objects in administrative texts may be Kulturworter or Akkadograms (written 
as Akkadian but read as Elamite): Middle or Neo-Elamite zabar “copper or bronze,” anaku 
“tin,” kusuru “beam, Achaemenid Elamite paru “mule,” basbas “duck” (Stolper 1984:21—22). 

Achaemenid Elamite inscriptions contain transcriptions of Old Iranian words, not al- 
ways representing forms identical to those used in the corresponding Old Persian texts: 
for example, Elamite missadanaspena, transcribing Old Persian *visadananam, where the 
Old Persian text has the non-Persian form vispazananam, “of all kinds” (genitive plural). 
Transcribed Iranian words include terms with specific cultural nuance (irdama corre- 
sponding to Old Persian artava “blessed [in death]”), and occasional common words and 
particles (enclitic -aham, -me corresponding to Old Persian adham “I was, -mai “my”). 
Achaemenid Elamite administrative texts include transcriptions of hundreds of Iranian 
words, many unattested in Old Iranian (e.g., miyatukka < Iranian * viyatika- “authorization, 
viaticum”), some also found as loanwords in Achaemenid texts in other languages (kan- 
zabarra < Iranian * ganzabara- “treasurer,” Akkadian ganzabaru, Aramaic gzbr and gnzbr, 
etc.; see Hinz 1975b). The Elamite transcriptions represent both Persian and non-Persian 
Iranian forms (misapussa, missaputra corresponding to Persian *vidapuca-, non-Persian 
*visapuvra-, “prince”). For those who hold that Achaemenid Elamite texts are not trans- 
lations, but Elamographic transcriptions of texts that are dictated in Iranian and read out 
in Iranian, these forms are not foreign words or loanwords but explicit writings of the 
underlying text (Gershevitch 1979). 


7. READING LIST 


Hinz and Koch 1987:133-168 offers comprehensive bibliography of works on Elamite texts, 
language, and history published between 1711 and 1986, arranged chronologically. Later 
items are listed in the journals Abstracta Iranica, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, and Orientalia. 

Potts 1999 surveys current knowledge of the archeology and history of Elam from prehis- 
tory to the Islamic conquest. A short current survey of Elamite history is Vallat 1997a (but 
many contemporary historians of the ancient Near East will hesitate over the geographical 
framework). An encyclopedic survey of Susa in Elamite and Iranian history is Steve et al. 
2002. Longer surveys, including Cameron 1936, Hinz 1965, 1972-1973, and Carter and 
Stolper 1984, are out of date. 

A current survey of Elamite grammar is Khatikjan 1998. Among earlier surveys, Labat 
1951, Reiner 1969, and Grillot-Susini and Roche 1987 represent successive generations of a 
school that gives greatest prominence to Middle Elamite evidence; Paper 1955 and Hallock 
1959, 1965, 1969:8-10 are explicitly confined to Achaemenid Elamite; McAlpin 1981:63- 
83 includes separate parallel treatments of Achaemenid and Middle Elamite as a basis for 
systematic comparison with Proto-Dravidian. 

The lexicon Hinz and Koch 1987 covers texts of all periods, including proper names and 
Elamite words in non-Elamite texts, and includes a survey of published treatments of many 
entries. Hallock 1969:664—776 is a nearly complete glossary of Achaemenid Elamite. Elamite 
personal names are collected in Zadok 1984, Elamite place names in Vallat 1993. 
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Useful transcriptions and editions of most pre-Achaemenid Elamite royal inscriptions are 
in K6nig 1965. Other collections of Elamite inscriptions are Steve 1967 (Middle Elamite texts 
from Chogha Zanbil), 1987 (pre-Achaemenid and Achaemenid inscriptions from Susa), and 
Malbran-Labat 1995 (pre-Achaemenid building inscriptions from Susa). 

The synoptic edition of Achaemenid Elamite multilingual texts of Weissbach 1911 is dated 
but not replaced. A recent edition of the longest Achaemenid Elamite royal inscription, at 
the monument of Darius I at Bisitun, is Grillot-Susini, Herrenschmidt, and Malbran-Labat 
1993. A compendium of the Elamite versions of the Achaemenid inscriptions is to appear in 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum. Editions of Achaemenid Elamite administrative texts 
from Persepolis are Cameron 1948 and Hallock 1969, 1978. All translations of Elamite texts 
merit reading with some reservation. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Hurrian 


GERNOT WILHELM 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


1.1 History of the language and its speakers 


Hurrian is an ancient Near Eastern language widely spoken in the northern parts of the 
Fertile Crescent (present-day northern Iraq, northern Syria, southeast Turkey) from at least 
the last quarter of the third millennium BC on until the end of the second millennium BC. 
It survived for another half millennium in small pockets in the mountainous areas north of 
ancient Assyria. 

A cognate language of Hurrian is Urartian (see Ch. 5) which is attested in texts from 
the late ninth to the late seventh century BC. Apart from Urartian, Hurrian is an isolated 
language without a genetic relation to any other known ancient Near Eastern language. 
A genetic relation between (reconstructed) Proto-Urarto-Hurrian and (reconstructed) 
Northeast Caucasian has been argued for, but it is not generally accepted. If the connection 
could be demonstrated, it would be a rather distant one. 

Hurrian is first attested in a few words and personal or place names mentioned in Akkadian 
texts of the Akkade period (twenty-third to twenty-second centuries BC). The term Old 
Hurrian (herein abbreviated OH) has been coined for the language of a royal inscription 
most likely to be dated to the Ur III period (twenty-first to twentieth centuries BC), but it 
is also used for the more archaic dialect(s) of the second millennium. 

During the first half of the second millennium BC (Middle Bronze Age) there are many 
hundreds of Hurrian personal names attested from the northern parts of the Fertile Crescent 
(from the Zagros Mountains in the east to the Mediterranean coast), but only little more 
than a dozen Hurrian texts, still unintelligible for the most part. 

By far the majority of Hurrian texts comes from the second half of the second millennium 
BC (Late Bronze Age). Hurrian disappeared as a result of political and ethnic shifts occurring 
from the late fourteenth century BC onwards. Except perhaps in remote mountainous areas 
east of the upper Tigris, Hurrian became extinct during the Dark Ages, beginning in the 
twelfth century BC. 

The modern name of the language (English “Hurrian,” French “hourrite,” German 
“hurritisch”) is based on the geographical term Hurri which is not very well defined 
(presumably denoting most of Upper Mesopotamia). On the basis of this name, Hittite forms 
an adjective hurlili “Hurrian” (adjective in -liformed from hur-la- “inhabitant of the land of 
Hurri”) which qualifies Hurrian language incantations used in Hittite rituals. In the so-called 
“Mittani letter” (fourteenth century BC, see §1.2), the Hurrian adjective hurroge (variant 
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hurvoge) “Hurrian” refers to the country; it is unknown whether it could also designate 
the language. 

Other terms for the language are obsolete — Mitanni (based on the name of a country 
in Upper Mesopotamia); Subarian (based on the geographical term Subir, Subartu). The 
earliest Hurrian attestations and the linguistic relationship with Urartian point to an origin 
in the most northeastern parts of the Fertile Crescent and in the mountainous areas beyond 
(most northeastern Syria, most northern and northeastern Iraq, southeastern Turkey). A 
connection with the flourishing Transcaucasian Early Bronze culture is possible, but cannot 
be demonstrated. 

The earliest city-states with Hurrian rulers, and presumably a population which at least in 
part spoke Hurrian, were under strong southern (Akkadian, Sumerian) cultural influence 
and military pressure. Already about 1800 BC there was a solid Hurrian element in the 
populations that lived between the Mediterranean and the Euphrates, most likely as a result 
of movements at the end of the third millennium BC. 

At the end of the sixteenth century BC, the kings of Mittani (conventionally also 
“Mitanni”) in Upper Mesopotamia united most of the Hurrian-speaking countries under 
their control. The dynasty preserved some archaic Indo-Aryan traditions of unknown ori- 
gins (dynastic names, some gods known from Vedic sources, hippological terms). During the 
fifteenth century Mittani struggled with Egypt for the control of Syria west of the Euphrates. 
A balance was reached shortly after 1400 by a peace treaty and the beginning ofa series of dy- 
nastic marriages. It is in this context that King Tusratta addressed the so-called Mittani Letter 
to Pharaoh Amenophis III. In the middle of the fourteenth century BC, Mittanian power 
declined rapidly as a consequence of dynastic turmoil and the rise of Hittite and Assyrian 
power; the Hittites conquered Mittani’s vassal states west of the Euphrates, whereas the east 
was annexed to Assyria, though the Mittanian dynasty was able to keep control of a part 
of its former empire for four more generations. Eventually, however, it disappeared in the 
course of Assyrian military expansion. The Assyrians removed whole population groups 
from former Mittani and settled Assyrians in their place in order to gain better control of 
the region. This policy undoubtedly accelerated the disappearance of the Hurrian language. 

By about 1400 BC, the Hittite dynasty had already adopted cultural traditions from the 
Hurrian-speaking parts of southern Anatolia (Kizzuwatna). Consequently, Hittite kings 
supported Hurrian cults and introduced them into their capital of Hattusa and in several 
north Anatolian provincial centers (Sapinuwa, Samukha). Between 1400 and the Hittite 
collapse, Hurrian thus became a language of cult and learning far removed from Hurrian- 
speaking areas. 


1.2 Sources 


The oldest Hurrian text is the royal inscription of Tisatal, endan of Urkes. The texts from 
c. 2000-1500 BC are mainly short incantations from places outside Hurrian-speaking areas — 
Babylonia (Larsam?) and the Middle Euphrates (Mari, Tuttul) — but there also exist a few 
texts of other, not yet identified genres (from Mari, Tigunanu). 

The most important source for the study of Hurrian up to the present time has been the 
Mittani Letter written about 1355 BC. This diplomatic document of nearly five hundred 
lines was discovered in the Egyptian capital of Amarna in 1887. All the other known messages 
sent to Egypt by the royal court of Mittani are written in Akkadian, which at that time served 
as the diplomatic vernacular throughout the ancient Near East. Archeology has not yet been 
very successful in uncovering cuneiform tablets in Mittani proper; though recent finds from 
Tell Brak on the Khabur river show that Akkadian was widely used in the area, especially for 
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deeds (there is also a small fragment of a Hurrian letter). The thousands of texts found at 
Nuzi (close to Kirkuk, northern Iraq) and Alalakh (close to Antioch on the Orontes) are all 
written in Akkadian, but often display Hurrian influence on the levels of lexicon, grammar, 
and personal names (anthroponymy). 

The trade center Ugarit on the Mediterranean coast has yielded a small but important and 
diverse number of Hurrian texts. A bilingual Sumero-Hurrian lexical list displays unusual 
Hurrian forms. Several other tri- or quadrilingual (Sumerian, Akkadian, Hurrian, and, 
optionally, Ugaritic) lists of words or divine names (theonyms) as well as a short bilingual 
(Akkadian, Hurrian) wisdom text have made important contributions to our understanding 
of the Hurrian lexicon. Some Hurrian texts are written in the Ugaritic alphabetic script. A 
group of Hurrian cult songs combine a (mostly unintelligible) text with musical terms 
(based on Akkadian ones). One single Hurrian letter suggests the use of the language also 
outside the sphere of cult and learning. 

At Emar on the middle Euphrates omen texts and a trilingual (Sumerian, Akkadian, 
Hurrian) god list were found in the 1970s, but by 1999 they remained unpublished. 

By far the majority of Hurrian texts come from Hittite libraries. The most important 
belong to a series of bilingual (Hurrian, Hittite) literary texts, including a myth, a historico- 
religious tale, and wisdom texts. Among other texts, Hittite rituals with Hurrian incantations 
or offering-lists stand out, but there are also epics, myths, prayers, and omen texts. Many 
Hurrian texts are reported to have been found at Sapinuwa (Ortakéy south of Corum) 
beginning in 1991; they are also still unpublished. 


1.3. Dialects 


Despite its vast geographical distribution and its attested history of about a millennium, 
Hurrian is remarkably homogeneous. The two main dialects are that of the Mittani Letter 
and the dialect (or presumably a group of closely related dialects) called Old Hurrian (being 
much earlier attested than Mittani Hurrian). Old Hurrian is closer to Urartian, which seems 
to have separated from Proto-Urarto-Hurrian not later than the early second millennium 
BC. It is also the dialect on which the study of Hurrian proper names rests. The main 
features of Old Hurrian have become clearer only since 1983 when the above-mentioned 
Hurro-Hittite bilingual was discovered. The chief differences between the two dialects lie in 
the verbal system and in syntax, though the much more complicated syntax of the Mittani 
letter (virtually our only source for Mittani Hurrian) and its wider use of enclitics may 
be due to the demands of diplomacy. A few dialectal differences within Old Hurrian are 
discernible. 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


2.1 Syllabic cuneiform 


Hurrian was mainly written in the syllabic cuneiform script of Akkadian. Departing from 
common Akkadian spelling practice (see Ch. 8, §2), only a few logograms (word signs 
originally used to write Sumerian, hence also called Sumerograms) were used in writing 
Hurrian texts. 

The scribe of the Mittani Letter used a restricted inventory of syllabic symbols (41 CV 
signs, 31 VC signs, and 26 CVC signs, some of which had two values — har/hur, kal/tan). The 
Akkadian script adopted for writing Hurrian distinguished only partially between /e/ and /1/; 
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the Mittani Letter makes full use of the given oppositions (te/ti, se/si, me/mi, en/in, el/il). 
Long vowels are rendered by plene-spelling (e.g., Se-e-, ta-a-). The two vowel signs u and t 
are strictly distinguished in the Mittani Letter and in some texts from HattuSa, indicating a 
phonemic distinction of /o/ versus /u/. 

The syllabary of the Mittani Letter does not distinguish (at least in some cases) between 
voiced and voiceless stops, but utilizes one Akkadian sign out of a pair — pa, not ba; ta, not 
da; du, not tu; and so forth. In two instances, the script of the Mittani Letter redefines a pair 
of Akkadian signs: gi and ki encode a difference no longer in consonantal voicing, but in 
vowel quality — gi is used for /Ke/ and ki for /Ki/. Correspondingly, gu represents /Ku/ and 
ku/Ko/. 

The sign wa can be used for a labiodental fricative plus any vowel; in texts from Hattusa 
a small vowel sign is added in order to facilitate the correct reading. 

Going a step beyond Akkadian practice, Hurrian scribes repeated a vowel sign in word- 
initial position before a single consonant in order to represent a long vowel: for example, 
u-u-mi-i-ni for Omini. 


2.2 Alphabetic cuneiform 


Some of the texts from Ugarit are written in the Ugaritic cuneiform consonantal (so-called 
alphabetic) script, presumably by Ugaritic-speaking scribes. These yield important evidence 
for the phonology and phonetics of Hurrian, as the consonantal script encodes differences 
in consonants which are obscured by the syllabic script. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


Since Hurrian was written with scripts which were designed for other languages, it is 
difficult — to a degree even impossible — to establish the phonemic inventory of Hurrian. 
In writing Hurrian words and names, non-Hurrian scribes in Babylonia and Ugarit distin- 
guish between voiced and voiceless consonants in keeping with their own native phonolo- 
gies. However, the distribution of voiced and voiceless consonants in Hurrian follows a 
strictly positional pattern — in other words, is allophonic. Obstruents are always perceived 
as voiceless (i) in word-initial position; (ii) in intervocalic position when long (doubled); 
and (iii) in contact with another consonant except the sonorants /m/, /n/, /l/, and /r/. 
Conversely, obstruents are voiced in all other positions: (i) when word-final; (ii) in inter- 
vocalic position when short (single); and (iii) in contact with /m/, /n/, /l/, and /r/. The 
resulting consonantal inventory would then appear to be as follows, with capital letters used 
noncommittally (“archiphonemically”) to transcribe the obstruents displaying allophonic 
voicing: 


(1) Hurrian consonantal phonemes 


P Tr K 
ts 
FS Ss H 
m ni 
l or 
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The affricate /ts/ (transcribed as c) is uncertain. Though voicing is not phonemic, it is by 
convention (following E. A. Speiser and I. M. Diakonoff) marked in (bound) transcriptions 
in order to facilitate research on loanwords into and from Hurrian (p:J, t:d, k:g, frv, s:z, 8:2, h:g). 
Note that also according to convention, the so-called broad transcription (transliteration) of 
syllabic cuneiform uses single bars (-) to separate syllabic symbols, whereas the morphemic 
transcription uses double bars (=). 


3.1.1 Obstruents 


Since the inventory of (1) is certainly too small, we have to assume that there were two 
or more sets of obstruents with different phonemic manners of articulation which remain 
unknown. 

The fricative /F/ appears to be a labiodental, as the Mittani Letter distinguishes /F/ and 
bilabial /w/, the first one written with the sign wa, the second one with ui. The phonetic 
realization of /S/ and /S/ is unknown; the latter is rendered as an interdental fricative — [0] 
or [6], depending on position — by Ugaritic scribes. 

The texts from HattuSa often replace /P/ bya fricative, apparently in all positions. Whether 
this fricative is identical with the /F/ of the Mittani Letter or different (bilabial) is unknown. 


3.1.2 Sonorants 


The bilabial glide /w/ appears in word-internal and final position; in word-initial position 
it seems to be restricted to loanwords and foreign names. There is also a glide /y/ which, 
however, is rendered as i, 7in modern transcription, as the writing system in many cases is 
ambiguous. 


3.2 Vowels 


The Mittani Letter distinguishes five phonemic vowels — /a/, /e/, /i/, /o/, /u/ — with two 
quantities each. Only the Mittani Letter carefully marks vowel length. The texts from Hattusa 
show an instability of the opposition /e/ : /i/. 

The existence of diphthongs is uncertain. At least some sequences of vowels (e.g., the 
suffix -ae, see §4.4.9, instrumental) can be shown as bisyllabic, and may be even divided by 
a glottal stop. 


3.3 Phonotaxis 


The practice of syllabic cuneiform orthography prohibits the unambiguous representation 
of biconsonantal clusters in word-initial or final position, and of triconsonantal clusters in 
word-internal position. There are no hints that such clusters actually exist in Hurrian; more- 
over, the appearance of anaptyctic vowels suggests that in this respect the script conforms 
to the language. 

The liquids /I/ and /r/ do not appear in word-initial position. 

In the language of the Mittani Letter, strict constraints govern final position: vowels or 
/n/ occur in most cases; the consonants /S/, /w/, and /F/ or /P/ are limited to one suffix each. 
In Old Hurrian — especially in the case of divine and place names — /T/, /K/, /H/, /I/, /m/, 
and /r/ also appear in final position. 
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3.4 Accent 


Hurrian seems to have a stress accent which falls on the penultimate syllable of words 
(including their suffixes), enclitics not counted. In some cases, stress causes a vocalic change 
(lengthening and lowering): for example, tiiri “low” versus turé =na (this is the morphemic 
transcription; the transliteration of the cuneiform spelling is du-t-re-e-na) “the low ones.” 


3.5 Phonological processes 


Several Hurrian phonological processes, synchronic and/or diachronic, can be identified. 


3.5.1 Anaptyxis 


Vowels are inserted under two conditions: 


1. Presumably with the shift of stress caused by addition of a suffix: for example, (i) évri 
“lord”: evérni “king”; (ii) talogli “servant”: talogél=lIa (pl.); (iii) havurni “heaven”: 
havurtin= né=Z(erg.); (iv) am=om=i=nni “administrator”: am=om=i=nin=n(a)= 
az=i%=na (gen. pl., double stress?). 

2. With the -n affix of the jussive (see §4.5.12.2) and ablative (see §4.4.9) before enclitic 
personal pronouns, except that of the third-person singular: (i) haz=i=en “may he 
listen”: haz=i=en=i=Il(a)=4an “may he listen to them”; (ii) ed(i)=i=dan “because 
of”: ed(i)=i=dan=i=Illa=man “by himself... them” (but ed(i)=i=da(n)=nna=man 
“he... by himself”). 


3.5.2 Segment loss 


The regular disappearance of sounds is seen in three contexts: 


1. In the morphologically conditioned contact of two vowels, the first one is elided: for 
example, (i) séna “brother”: séniffu- “my brother”; (ii) firadi “nobleman”: firadardi 
“nobility” (in morphemic transcription the elided vowel is given in brackets: 
sén(a)=iffu-, fir=ad(i)=ardi). For an exception see §3.5.3. 

2. The vowels /a/ and /i/ are syncopated between (simple) /n/, /r/, /I/ and (archaic?) 
dental stops: *kul=i=l=e — kulle “I should like to say”; *éni=na — énna “the gods”; 
*kud=id=e(n) — kut=t=e(n) “may they fell.” 

3. | The consonantal segment of the genitive suffix -ve and the dative -va is lost after the 
plural suffix -az (see §4.4.9). 


3.5.3 Vowel contraction 


The contact of the final (short) /a/ of the enclitic pronouns (see §4.4.10.1) and the initial 
(short) /a/ of the enclitic connective -an results in a long vowel: -tt(a)=4an spelled - Vt-ta-a-an. 


3.5.4 Assimilation 
Hurrian shows both consonant and vowel assimilation, progressive and regressive: 


1. When in the case mentioned in §3.5.2, 2, the two consonants are different, the second 
one is assimilated to the first one: “avari=ne- — avarre “field”; “tad=ugar=i=l[= 
eva —> tadugarreva (see §4.5.12.6). 
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2. Theconsonantal segment of the genitive suffix -ve and dative -vais assimilated to a pre- 
ceding /P/,/T/, or /S/: Téssob (a god), gen. Téssop= pe; Hebat (a goddess), gen. Hebat=te 
(see, however, §3.5.5). It is partially assimilated to preceding /u/: sén(a)=iffu=we “of 
my brother.” 

3. Personal names composed of a verbal form and a divine name display various assim- 
ilations at the junction: for example, Ag=i=p-Tessob > Ag=i=t-Tessob; Hud=i=p- 
Simiga > Hud=i=s-Simiga. 

4. The vowel of the two suffixes -Vst- (see §4.5.2, 2) and -kkV (see §4.5.7) assimilate to 
the preceding vowel (“vowel harmony”). 


3.5.5  Metathesis 


Consonantal stems joined with a suffix exhibit metathesis: for example, *kik=3i — kiski 
“third”; Kuzah=fe > Kuzap/fhe “of the Moongod”; Hebat=fi— Hebap/fti “of (the goddess) 
Hebat.” 

The dialect of the texts from Nuzi often (in some cases regularly) inverts the sequence 
consonant + liquid, especially when the initial consonant is a fricative: for example, fagri: 
fargi; egli: elgi; evri: ervi; Sadna : Sanda. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word classes 


Hurrian grammars distinguish the following word classes: nouns, adjectives (mostly 
derived from nouns), pronouns, numbers, verbs, and particles (including enclitics). 
Nouns, numbers, and verbs may easily change their word class: for example, eman 
“ten,” eman=am=oz=aw “T made tenfold,” eman=di “group of ten,” eman=d=o=g=li 
“decurio”; han=i “child,” han=ast=i=kki “she will not give birth,” han=ir(i)=ra “those 
who have given birth,” han=o0/u=mb=a=z= he “fertility” (?). 


4.2 Roots 


Hurrian words are composed of (i) roots, (ii) optional root-complements, and (iii) mono- 
functional nominal or verbal suffixes in a strictly sequential order. The root is always in 
initial position. Most roots are monosyllabic, but a few are reduplicated. The morphology 
of Hurrian is fundamentally of the agglutinating type. 


4.3 Root-complements 


A root can be semantically modified by one or two (possibly three) root-complements. In 
many cases, the semantic value of the root-complements has not yet been established. Root- 
complements in most cases are monosyllabic; those which traditionally have been defined as 
bisyllabic might well be composed of two root-complements. Root-complements are listed 
in (2), though the list is not exhaustive. 


(2) Hurrian root-complements 


A.  -ag- (-ahth-?), -ig-, -og-, -ug-, meaning unknown: taps=a¢=i “cupbearer,” piiz=ig- 
“dip into,” irn=6¢- “make equivalent,” sab=iig- “?” 
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B.  -al-, meaning unknown: samm=al- “tear off, hez=al- “be naked” 
g Q 
C.  -am-, factitive: eman=am- “make tenfold, sin=am- “double, nikkass=am-, 
nissakk=am- “account” (Akkadian nikkassu “account”) 
D. — -an-, -ann-, causative: keb=an- “send,” ar=ann- “let give,” an=an- “please” 
E. — -an-, meaning unknown: ab=an- “go,” kil=an- “?” 
E_ -and-, meaning unknown (bimorphemic?): pic=and- “rejoice” 
G.  -ang-, meaning unknown (bimorphemic?): pir=ang- “flee”; piid=ang- “report (to the 
g 
authorities)” 
H. ~— -ap§-, -eps-, meaning unknown: Sin=apS- “change” (Sin “two”), kig=aps- “change 
g g g g 


repeatedly (kig(a) “three”), par=aps=i a qualification of a field, pur=aps=i a priest, 
tag=aps=i “horse blanket,” eg=eps- “constrict” 

I. -ar-, iterative-frequentative: am=ar- “treat badly” an=an=ar=esk=i “joy” (??), 
haz=ar- “anoint, haz=ar=i “oil? pass=ar- “send (regularly), sid=ar- “curse 
constantly,” sid=ar=ni “curse” (noun), tad=ar- “love constantly, fand=ar=i=nni 
“cook,” urb=ar=i=nni “butcher” 


J. -az-, intensive(?): Haz=az- “do listen” (?) 

K.  -om-, meaning unknown: am=om- “supervise” (am- “look at something”), 
am=om=i=nni “chief administrator” 

L. -ugar-, reciprocal (bimorphemic?, cf. -ar-): ag=ugar- “dispatch, ast=ugar=i 

ig Sg 

“equivalent,” Hub=ust=ugar=a name of a divine vizier, tad=ugdr- “love one 
another” 

M. -u -, meaning unknown: kad=upp- “?” (kad- “say”), tan=upp- “?” (tan- “do, 

'Y 

make”) 

N. -ur-, meaning unknown: ag=air=ni “chiseling,” kul=ar- “spell over something” 

g g g 


(kul- “say, speak”) 


4.4 Nominal morphology 


The Hurrian noun (and a small number of nonderived adjectives) consists of (i) a root, 
which may be semantically modified by (ii) a root-complement or two, (iii) an optional 
noun-formation suffix, and in most cases (iv) a thematic vowel. In addition, by attachment 
of (v) derivational suffixes a noun may form a derived noun or adjective. There are two num- 
bers (singular and plural), but no grammatical genders. To a noun (derived or primary) 
relational, possessive, number, case, and congruence suffixes — in a strictly sequential 
order — may be added, which may be followed by enclitics. 


4.4.1 Nominalization of the root 


A root may become a noun by addition of the thematic vowel -i (presumably -a in final posi- 
tion, -é- before a suffix, also -e?, see §4.4.3): thus, egl=i “salvation” (egl- “save”), fur=i “view; 
eye” (fur- “see”), han=i “child” (han- “give birth”), halv=i “enclosure” (halv- “enclose 
[by wall or fence]”), hezm=i “girdle” (hezm- “gird”), haz=ar=i “oil” (haz=ar- “to anoint 
repeatedly”), mad=i “wisdom” (mad- “to be, to prove oneself wise”), sull=i “fetter” (sull- 
“bind”). 


4.4.2 Noun-formation suffixes 


Each of the following suffixes can be identified: 
1. -(a)d=i, basic meaning unknown, in some cases collective: the allomorph -di ap- 
pears when the root ends in a vowel or single post-vocalic | m, or n, otherwise -adi: 
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amm=adi “grandfather, ancestor, elder,” sagadn=adi “halfshekel” (se/aht- “half” ), sigl=ade 
“shekel” (Akkadian Siqlu), pariss=adea measure of capacity (Akkadian parisu), kel=di “luck, 
well-being,” *hel=di “sublime,” kum=di “tower” (kum- “erect”?), fir=adi “nobleman” 
(*fir- “remove, untie”), nakk=adi a form of real estate (nakk- “release”), eman=di “group 
of ten” (eman “ten”), tumn=adi “with four spokes” (tumni “four”). 

2. -arb, adjectives denoting age of animals (see §4.7.2, 6). 

3. -ardi, collectives: att=ardi “forefathers” (attai “father”), él=ardi “female relatives” 
(éla“sister”), fir=ad=ardi “nobility,” irin=n(i)=ardi “class of equals,” mariya=nn(i)=ardi 
“class of chariot fighters,” pura=m(e)=ardi “domestic staff,” sal=ardi “group of daughters.” 

4. -aure, patient-oriented participle: kuz=aure “someone who is bound” (ie., “a pris- 
oner”; see also -iri). 

5. -bade, meaning unknown: hir=i=bade “fixed by a peg” (hiri “wood”?), tid=i=bade 
“counting”; compare -o/ubade, negative adjectives (morphology unclear, with negative suffix 
-6v- or derivational -o- [see 4.4.5]?): nir=o/ubade “bad” (nir- “be good”), fagr=o/ubade 
“ugly, bad,” kul=o/ubade “unnamed,” nahh=o0/ubade “uninhabited.” 

6. -danni, -denni (-da/e+nni ?), OH -dan, terms of profession: abul=dann- “gate- 
keeper” (Akkadian abullu “city gate”), az=ar=denn- “perfume maker” ( haz=ar=i “oil”), 
Sellin=dann- “administrator,” en=dan title of a ruler (Sumerian en). 

7. -i(=)di, meaning unknown: sug=idi “one horse carriage”(?) (from Sugi “one”?), 
tar=idi “pot” (tari “fire”), hub=idi “young male calf” (from ub- “smash, break”?), pre- 
sumably “pass=idi as base for passithe “ambassador” (pass- “send”). 

8. -i(=)ri, agent-oriented participle (cf. also -aure): tab=iri “someone who has cast 
(metal),” pa=iri “someone who has erected (a building).” 

9. -ki, meaning unknown: fut=ki “son” (p/fud- “beget”), *katki “utterance” (?) (kad- 
“speak”), id=ar=gi place for deposition of magically negative substances, it=ki “mortar” 
(id-“crush”), *ar=gi “gift” (?) (ar- “give”). Presumably a group of nominals in -a/e/i/oskialso 
contains this suffix -ki: tad=ar=ask(i)=ae “affectionately” (?; a nominal used adverbially), 
an=an=ar=eski “joy” (?), tad=ir=eski “love” (?), er=0ski an object. 

10. -k(k)a, meaning unknown: Sav=os=ka name of goddess (older form Sa(v)oza, 
cf. Sav=o0z=i “great”), LUGAL-ka- “king,” LU-ka- “man” (both based on Sumerograms), 
astaga “woman” (asti “woman”), tal hag/kka “man” (tahhe“man”); personal name Hanakka 
( han=i “child”). 

11. -/i, nouns of profession (cf. also §4.4.6 (4A)): keb=/i “hunter” (keb- “put,” presumably 
traps), tab=li “smith” (tav/b- “to cast metal”). 

12. -m(m)e, meaning unknown: pura=m(m)i/e “slave”; perhaps also in ulme/i “female 
slave,’ elami “oath,” halme “singing,” 6lmi/e “weapon,” tazme “gift” (??). 

13. -ni, individualizing, basic meaning unknown: everni “king” (evre “lord”), irin=ni 
“equal” (from *irn=i “?, this from irn- “be equivalent”), sukka=ni “single” (Sukki “one”), 
Mazria=ni “Egyptian,” Mitta=ni (from Maitta=ni, toponym based on personal name 
Maitta). The suffix often appears as a form, that is parallel to a-stems (see §4.4.3.2): 
p/fabni, p/faba “mountain” (note also faban=ni “mountain range”), muz=ni, muz=a 
“good order,” tiz=ni, tiz=a “heart.” The suffix is attached to kinship terms and then 
used in the formation of personal names: sen=ni (Sén=a “brother”), el=li (él=a “sister”), 
men=ni (men=a female relative, twin sister[?]), atta=ni (atta=i “father,” for -isee §4.4.4). 
Often -ni is suffixed to bi- or trisyllabic roots, which in some cases can be analyzed 
as root plus root-complement; the basic function remains unclear: sid=ar=ni “curse” 
(sid- “curse,” with iterative -ar-), kapp=ar=ni a vessel (kapp- “fill”), havur=ni “heaven,” 
Sugur=ni, Segur=ni “life,” tarzuwa=ni “man.” Compare also -ni/-nnias a derivational suffix 
(§4.4.6, 2). 
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14. -Sari (-zariafter m), collectives: en=zari “gods” (eni“god”), furul=z/Sari “temple com- 
plex”(?) (furli “temples”), hanizari “children” (?) (hani “child”), mariya=n=zari “corps of 
chariot owners” (?) (mariyanni “chariot owner”), tip=Sari “matter” (tivi “word, matter”). 

15. -(a)=Sse, -Zi, -zi, abstracts, but in some cases concrete nouns, especially words for 
buildings; also used for forming ordinal numbers (see §4.7.1). The allomorphs -zi and -zi 
appear after single postvocalic m, n, I, and r. The abstracts in -a=sse are exclusively derived 
from words for high-ranking men or for gods, which often are stems ending in -a (see 
§4.4.3.2). 

15A. Abstract nouns: all=a=sse “queenship” (alla=i “queen”); “att=a=sse “position 
of a father” (atta=i “father”), puram=Zzi “slavery” (purame “slave”), Sarr=a=sse “king- 
ship” (Sarri “king”), tahh=a=sse “manliness” (tahhe “male,” < “tahhai??), tarzuwan=zi 
“mankind,” ust=a=sse “heroism” (usta=i “hero”), also ust=a=n(i)=zi (ustani “hero”), 
tamga/ir=a=SSe “gain” (from Akkadian tamkaru “merchant”), itk=a=[=zi “purity” (itki 
“pure, clean”); tal=ag=o=/=zi “attraction” (in a ritual of evocation). 

15B. Concrete nouns: salam=Zi “statue” (from Akkadian salmu “statue”), pidar=Zi 
“stable for cattle” (pidari “bull”), tibis=si “strawstack” (tibni, from Akkadian tibnu “straw’), 
lippur=zi a building (from *nippuri?). 

16. -umme/i, infinitives: itt=ummi “go,” fagr=umme “be in good relation,” udr=ummi 
“protect”; directive in -e: kur=ust=umme=n(e)=e “in order to dig.” 


4.4.3 Thematic stems 


Hurrian nouns are classified as thematic or athematic according to the presence or absence 
of a thematic (stem) vowel. While stems in ancient Indo-European languages are similarly 
distinguished (see Ch. 17, §3.4), the Hurrian and Indo-European processes are quite distinct 
and should not be confused. 


4.4.3.1 i-stems 


Most nouns have the thematic vowel -i. Apparently it has no specific function except to 
nominalize the root. In many cases it can be shown that -7 before a suffix is lengthened and 
lowered to -é- (see §3.4). It is not clear to what extent there exist e-stems distinct from the 
(i) i-stems (see e.g. a3-hé “animal skin,” Siye “water, ku-un-kal-le-e “broad-tailed sheep,” 
and the personal name Se-is-we-e | Sesfe “kid” ]), and (ii) the word formation or derivational 
suffixes -me, -sSe, and -ge/-hhe. 


4.4.3.2 a-stems 


The thematic vowel -a marks kinship terms, some divine names, and a few other words. 
For most a-stems there is a form in which -ni replaces -a (see §4.4.2, 14). Examples are séna 
“brother,” éla “sister,” Sala “daughter,” néra “mother,” ména “twin sister(?)” (see also §4.4.5 
for a-stem kinship terms with honorific -i), tiza “heart, f/paba “mountain,” muza “good 
order (?)” Divine names (some attested as elements of personal names only) include: Simiga 
(beside Simige), Ishara, Tamgina (Damkina), Tilla, Naja, Hamanna, Murra, Nuza. For words 
with the suffix -kka see §4.4.2, 11. 


4.4.3.3 o/u-stems 

These stems mainly appear as names of non-Hurrian — in few cases also Hurrian — origin in 
the texts from Nuzi: Marduku, Selwuhu, Kelzu, Kungu, Niru, Pendu, Sindu (personal names), 
Nullu (country), Nuzu (city), Sayu (goddess[?], element in female personal names). 
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4.4.4 Athematic stems 


Stems formed without a thematic vowel seem to occur more frequently in the earliest phase 
of the Hurrian language (mostly late third millennium BC). Some of the athematic stems 
later become thematic i- or a-stems: Sen “brother” (cf. Séna and -Senni), mad “wisdom” 
(cf. madi), adal “strong” (also second millennium; seldom adli), muz divine name 
(cf. muza, muzni), Kaziar name of the mountain Tir‘ Abdin (cf. later Kaziari). Several 
names of gods, heroes, persons, and places are athematic: Téssob (cf. Tessoba/i), Hebat 
(cf. Heba), Kuzug (cf. Kuzuga, Kuza), Nubadig, Tazmiz, Saluz, Seriz (cf. Seri), Hurriz (cf. 
Hurri); Gilgamiz. 


4.4.5 Honorifics 


Some a-stems which denote human beings held in respect add a suffix -7: alla=i “lady, queen,” 
atta=i “father”; *“umma=i “mother”? (attested only as personal name), usta=i “hero.” The 
name of the sun-god Simige seems to be a contraction of Simiga=i (cf. Simiga); perhaps 
also tahhe/tage “man” from *tahha=i (cf. taga in personal names). 


4.4.6 Derivational suffixes 


These suffixes, which form either nouns or adjectives, follow the thematic vowel (and in rare 
cases also the possessive suffixes, for which see §4.4.8). Some of them (-ni, -sSe) are identical 
in form with the noun-formation suffixes, but their position in the sequence of suffixes is 
different. In the case of thematic stems in -i the “derivational vowel” -o- or -u- replaces the 
thematic vowel, whereas stems in -a keep it. The derivational pattern has a parallel in the 
pronominal system which often shows an opposition between an absolutive ending in -i 
and oblique cases with -o/u- occurring before the case ending (see §§4.4.10.2 and 4.4.10.4). 
In very rare cases — apparently in old forms — the thematic vowel is not replaced by the 
derivational vowel. Moreover, some derivational suffixes follow a different pattern and do 
not replace -i by -o/u-. 

The derivational suffixes are as follows: 

1. -ge, -hhe, adjectives of appurtenance: the form -ge, with the voiced initial consonant 
and used chiefly with geographical names, is treated in 1A-1E, - he in 1F; both in 1G—-1H. 

1A. i-stems (-ge): hurr/hurv=o=ge “Hurrian” (Hurri, *Hurvi), hatt=o=ge “Hittite” 
(Hatti), lupt=o=ge “Luptian” (Lupti [a town] ). When the word ends in -ni, -Ii, or -ri, the ad- 
jectives in -ge are commonly formed without the derivational vowel: kibir=ge=n(a)=az=a 
(dat. pl., Kibri [a town]); hamar=ge “belonging to the hamri-sanctuary; pabil=g(e)=a “in 
Babylonian” (from Akkadian Babili); bidin=ge local form of a goddess (Bidin [a town]). 
The derivational vowel may, however, remain: Hiri=ge “wooded” (?) (name of a country, 
hiri “wood”?), atta=ssi=ge “paternal property” (attai “father”), ess=o=ssi=ge “?” (a kind 
of field). 

1B. a-stems: ankuwa= ge, hattarina=ge, sabinuwa=ge, tameninga=ge (all based on names 
of cities), alzyg (Ugaritic consonantal spelling) = “alaziya=ge “Cyprian” (Alaziya “Cyprus”. 

1C. Athematic nouns: tugris= he; mardaman=ge, igingallis=he, azugis=he (all based on 
names of cities), mugis= he (Mug/kis, name of a country). 

1D. A special group of words: based on roots which are all attested in verbal use and 
which preserve -i (cf. §4.4.6, 4B): pass=i= ge “consignment” (pass- “send”), pa=i=¢e “ready 
for building (a house)” (pa- “build”), kunz=i=ge “reverence”(?) (kunz- “bow”), un=i=ge 
“offering ’(?) (un- “bring”), na=i=ge “pasture” (nav- “graze”). 
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1E. Multiplicative numbers: see 84.7.2, 4. 

1E. i-stems (-hhe): the form of the suffix with the initial doubled consonant, -hhe, is 
used principally with i-stems: hiyar=o= lhe “gold, golden” (hiyari“?”), Siniber=o= hhe “of 
ivory” (*Sinibéri “ivory” < Akkadian Sinnipiri), aSt=o=hhe “female” (asti “woman, wife”), 
tur=o=hhe “male, tiz=n=o=hhe “heart-shaped” (tiz=ni “heart”), hazman=o=hhe 
“colored like the hasmanu-stone,” simig=o= lhe “belonging to the sun-god” (name of a 
gate). 

1G. -ge/hhe-complexes: several suffix complexes seem to contain the suffix -ge/hhe, 
such as the following: -ash- (adjectives based on abstracts: ast=ashe “female at- 
tributes,” astasse “womanliness,” asti “woman”); -ish- (turishi “west, turi “low”); -ush- 
(utensils: agr=o=shi “incense bowl,” agri “incense”); -ath- (mostly terms for household 
utensils: kaz=o/ul=ath- a large bronze pot, from kazi “jar”?); -ith- (pass=ithi/e “envoy,” 
pass-, “send”; nir=an=ith- a kind of wood); -o/uth- (nahh=o/uthia seat). 

1H. Nouns of profession: such nouns can be derived from adjectives of appurtenance 
by addition of the suffixes -li (see §4.4.2, 11) and -ri. For -li there are three pat- 
terns, presented here from least to most commonly occurring: the first (rare) preserves 
the suffix -ge unchanged: sina=ge/i=I- “crown prince; second quality” (sina “two”); 
the second shows the derivational vowel -o/u- before -li: mardad=o=g=o=li 
“carpet weaver” (from Akkadian mardatu “carpet”); and the third lacks the derivational 
vowel: halz=o=g(e)=Ii “district governor” (halzi “district”). The suffix -ri is seen, for 
example, in am=om=i= hh(e)=o/u=ri “administrator” (am- “see”). 

Derivational suffixes other than -ge/hhe- are: 

2. -ni, -nni, adjectives and nouns: the suffix -ni is found, for example, in 
te(yiJ=6=n=ae “widely” (*teyi(?) “much”), fagr=o=n(iJ=ne=n “beautifully” (fagr- 
“be beautiful”), pic=o=n(iJ=ne=n “happily” (pic- “please”). Examples of -nni are: 
mad(i)=o=nni “wise” (madi “wisdom”), attan(i)=o=nni “father” (attani “father”), the 
personal names Senn=o=nni (sen=ni “brother”) and Men=o=nni (men=ni female 
relative), haz=i=kk=o=nni “deaf person” (haz- “hear,” -kk- is a negative), and terms of 
profession like urb=ar=i=nni “butcher” (urb- “slaughter”), fur=o/ull=i=nni “diviner” 
(fur- “see”). 

3. -ssi, adjectives and nouns of suitability: sén(a)=iffu=ssi “suitable to my brother,” 
ast=0/u=ss- a garment (asti “woman”), pag=o/u=ss- a headgear (pagi/e “head”). 

A. -Zi/-Sse: 

4A. -Zi, adjectives: nir(i)=o0/u=Z(i)=ae “well” (adverb in-ae, nir- “be good”), 
talav(i)=o=Zi “great,” fagr(i)=0=Zi “good,” sav(i)=6=Zi “great.” 

4B. -5Se/i, nouns: itft=0/u=5s- “garment” (itt- “clothe”), sugr=o/u=sse “meadow” (sugri 
“grass”), nakk=o/u=S3e a military class (nakk- “release”). A special group of words in -sse 
are based on roots which are all attested in verbal use and which preserve the -i: Sar=i=Sse 
“desire” (Sar- “wish, demand”), the personal name Pasi=i=SSe “sending” (pass- “send”) 
(cf. §4.4.6, 1D). 

5. -bur, negative: mann=6=bur “is not” (manni “is; he,” see also $4.4.10.2 and §4.5.11); 
compare also kuld=o/ubur “?”. 

6. -o/ubade: For this morphologically unclear formant, see $4.4.2, 5. 


4.4.7 Relational suffixes 


The suffixes -ne (sg.) and -na (pl.) are anaphoric suffixes which are positioned between 
the noun and its case endings. They are incompatible with the possessive suffixes (except 
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perhaps in very rare, but still dubious cases) and they do not occur with names (except in 
a few cases of appellatives used as names like, e.g., Kesse “the one who sets (traps),” ie., 
“hunter”). Singular -ne never occurs in the absolutive case, but -na, a plural marker, does. 
The two suffixes also precede most of the case endings which mark agreement of genitive 
modifiers with their head noun (Suffixaufnahme, see $5.2). Examples follow: érbi=ne=z 
“a dog” (ergative), omin(i)=ne=ve allai “the lady of the country,” tazé=né=va ed(i)=i=da 
“concerning the gift (dative)”; passithe=na “the envoys,” evren=n(a)=az=uz “the kings” 
(ergative), 6min(i)=n(a)=az=a “in the countries” (essive). 


4.4.8 Possessive suffixes 


These suffixes take the position after the noun-formation suffixes. They very seldom occur 
together with derivational suffixes; though in a few attested cases, they precede them. The 
pronominal element is clearly separate from the number suffix. 

The possessive suffixes of the Mittani Letter -— first, second and third person —are presented 
in (3): 


(3) Singular Plural 
Ist _ -iffa, -iffé-, -iffu- -iff=az 
2nd -v/b/p *-v=az (?) 


3rd___-i (HattuSa: -ia-/-ia)  -i=az 


yur 


In a text from HattuSa, the second plural is attested twice: dlmi=ssi “your weapons”; 
ede=Z=uda “towards your body.” 


4.4.9 Case and number suffixes 


Hurrian is an ergative language. The agent of an action with explicit patient is marked as 
an ergative, and the patient as an absolutive. If the patient is not explicitly mentioned, the 
agent is encoded as an absolutive, as is the subject of an action or a state without implication 
of a patient: 


(4) A. sén(a)=iffu=ss(a)=an aSti sar=oz=a 
“My brother (Séna, erg., with encl. pronoun 3rd per. sg.) has asked for a wife (asti, 
abs.)” 

B. Sén(a)=iffa pass=oz=i 
“My brother (séna, abs.) has sent” (patient possible, but not mentioned) 

C, tazé=n itt=d8=t=a 
“The gift (taze, abs.) has departed” 

D. ad(a)=iff6 mané=mmaman  tupp=e 
“My sister (@la, abs.), she herself, is present” 


In contexts not yet defined, a different pattern may replace the ergative one. In this instance 
the agent is encoded as an absolutive and the patient as an essive: 


(5) A. fandarin(n)i=na=ma ag=i=b _ negern(i)=a 
“And the cooks (fandarinni, abs.) took up breast meat (negerni, ess.)” 
B. el(ij=a fagr=o=z(i)=a tan=d=i=b 
“She gave (lit. ‘made’) a beautiful banquet (both essive)” 
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In total, nine or, in a wider definition, fourteen (see [7] below) cases have been identi- 
fied so far. The plural is marked by three suffixes: (i) the relator plural -na(-) (see §4.4.7) 
for most noun cases (including the absolutive, conditioned, however, by the absence of a 
possessive pronoun): for example, en(i)=na “the gods,” en(i)=n(a)=az=e “of the gods”; 
(ii) the plural suffix -az- (not in the absolutive after -na): én(i)=iff=az=uz “our gods” 
(ergative), en(i)=n(a)=az=uz “the gods” (ergative); (iii) the enclitic personal pronoun -Ila 
(third-person plural; see §4.4.10.1), only in the absolutive: en(i)=iffa=lIla “my gods.” 

The nine case suffixes of Hurrian are presented in (6). The ergative suffix -Z is absent 
before the enclitic personal pronouns except that of the third-person singular: 


(6) Singular Plural 
Absolutive — -na 
— -lla 
Ergative -Z -(na=)az=uz 
Genitive -ve -(na=)az=e (-(na=)as=fe) 
Dative -va -(na=)az=a (-(na=)as=fa) 
Directive -da -(na=)as=ta 
Comitative -ra -(na=)az=u=ra 
Ablative-instrumental — -n(i) ¢ 
Ablative -dan(i) -(na=)as=tan 
Directive -é ¢ 


Conventionally, certain additional case suffixes have been identified. The absence of a 
plural in most instances and syntactic differences show their separate status. 


(7) Singular — Plural 
Essive -a -az=a 
Instrumental -ae — 
Aequative -OZ _— 
Associative -nni — 


Associative-essive -nn(i)=a -az=o=nn(i)=a 


4.4.10 Pronouns 


In addition to the possessive suffixes of §4.4.8, Hurrian has personal and deictic pronoun 
suffixes: 


4.4.10.1  Enclitic personal pronouns 

These pronoun suffixes are restricted to the absolutive. They appear in two variants the 
distribution of which is not yet clear: a long form ending in -a (more frequent in the Mittani 
Letter) and a short form (more frequent in the texts from Hattusa and elsewhere): 


(8) Singular Plural 
long form — short form long form — short form 
Ist -tta -d -dilla -dil 
2nd -mma -m -ffa 2 
3rd -nna -n -lla -l 


Only in the position after certain particles (see §4.6.1), the pronominal enclitic -ma/e is 
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used for the third-person singular. In the same position, -//a has an optional variant -lle. 


4.4.10.2 Independent personal pronouns 


Both these pronouns (except for the second person) and the deictic pronouns have an 
absolutive stem in -e/i and an oblique stem in -0/u-: 


(9) SINGULAR | First Second Third 
Absolutive iste(=n) fe man(n)i 
Ergative iz=az fe=z manu=Zz 
Genitive so=ve fe=ve — 

Dative so=va fe=va — 

Directive su=da fe=u=da — 

Comitative sSu=ra — manu=ra 
Ablative — — manu=dan 
Associative so=nn(ij=a — — 

PLURAL First Second Third 

Absolutive satti=(lla) fe=lla mane=l(la) 
Ergative Siye=Zz fe=z=uZ(?) man=Z=0Z 
Dative _— fe=z=a man=z=a 
Comitative — — man=z=o/u=ra 


In the plural, the genitive, directive, ablative, associative, and instrumental (also singular) 
are unattested. 


4.4.10.3 Deictic pronouns 


The system of deictic pronouns distinguishes between spatial and anaphoric deixis. There is 
a special alternative pronoun (the one-“the other”); only the anaphoric and the alternative 
pronouns make reference to the distinction “proximity versus distance”: 


(10) Singular Plural 

Demonstrative absolutive anni anni=l(la) 
ablative annu=dan 

Anaphoric, proximity absolutive andi andi=lla 
genitive andu=we 
dative andu=wa 
directive anduw=é (?) 

Anaphoric, distance absolutive ane=na/ani=lla 
dative anu=wa 
ablative anu=dan 

Alternative, proximity absolutive akki akki=lla 
ergative akku=z 


ablative akku=dan 
Alternative, distance absolutive agi 

dative agu=wa 

directive agu=da 


In addition, Old Hurrian shows an anaphoric resumptive pronoun “alli. 
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4.4.10.4  Interrogative and relative pronouns 


This pronoun takes the form ave- “who.” Attested is an ergative ave=*z=Ila “who... us?” 
(see §4.4.9). 


4.5 Verbal morphology 


Verbs seem to be marked for modes of action; some of the pertinent suffixes are only attested 
on verbal forms, whereas others modify the meaning of the root prior to the distinction 
of nominal or verbal inflection (see $4.3). The valence of a verb (transitive or intransitive; 
see §4.5.1) is indicated by the so-called class-markers. Valence may be modified either by 
changing the class-marker or by using a suffix which indicates intransitivity. 

The verb in the Mittani Letter distinguishes three tenses (present, preterite, and future). 
Old Hurrian appears to distinguish aspect instead —it is not clear whether aspect is a category 
of the grammar of the Mittani Letter. 

In ergatival verb forms, three persons (first, second, third) and two numbers (singular, 
plural) are distinguished. The subject of nonergatival forms in the Mittani Letter is not 
expressed by the verb form morphology, but only by a noun or by an enclitic pronoun (see 
§4.4.10.1) following the verb or any other constituent of the clause. For the subject suffixes of 
nonergatival forms in Old Hurrian, see §4.5.9. Two negative suffixes, which are distinguished 
according to ergativity and nonergativity, are incorporated into the verbal form. 


4.5.1 Valence 


Valence (the number of noun phrases governed by the verb) is indicated by the vowels treated 
in §4.5.6. Some roots are attested in both transitive and intransitive use (un- “come”/“bring,” 
faz- “enter”; nahh- “sit down”/“set, place,” teg- “grow up/raise,” an- “be pleased/please”). 
Normally, however, the root is attested in either transitive or intransitive usage. A change of 
valence appears to be marked by the suffix -ol-: hic=ig=i=va=en “may he not hurt [my 
heart]” hic=iig=ol= (a)=l[=é=tt(a)=4n “I will grieve.” 


4.5.2 Modes of action 


Several suffixes which immediately follow the root-complements (see $4.3) seem to mark 
modes of action: 


1. The suffix -il(1)- marks the inchoative: sid=ar=ill=6=m “he began to curse.” 
The function of the two suffixes -ol- and -V5t- (see §3.5.4, 4) is not yet clear; perhaps 
the first one marks duration and the second one result. In rare instances they may 
appear together: for example, muz=6/=6=m “he shaped [the goblet]”; pa=’ast=o=m 
“he erected [a temple]”; tav=ast=6=m “he cast [a goblet]”; teg=est=a=b “he grew 
up”; hub=ust=aw “I shall break to pieces”; til=ol=0st=aw “I shall crush underfoot.” 

3. The rare verbal forms in -uva (taz=ol=uva “he made it shining”) may also define a 
mode of action. 


4.5.3 Undefined verbal suffixes 


There are some more verbal suffixes occupying a position close to the root, the meaning of 
which has not yet been established: for example, esl-, -imd-, -upt-, -o/usk-, -o/uz-, upp-). 
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4.5.4 Tenses 


The tense suffixes are -02- (-6z- before -t-) for the preterite, and -éd- (also -ed-) for the future. 
These suffixes have been explained as aspectual (perfective and imperfective respectively), 
but -oz- is never used for a complete action of the future, nor is -éd- for a noncomplete 
action of the past. The present tense is morphologically unmarked. 


4.5.5 The marker of a kind of direction(?) -t- 


There is no agreement thus far concerning the function of the suffix -t- which follows the 
tense markers in intransitive verbs of movement, but seldom in ergatival verbs. 


4.5.6 “Class-markers” (suffixes of valence) 


Old Hurrian distinguishes between three so-called “class-markers”: (i) -a-: one valence, 
intransitive, apparently only with verbs of motion; (ii) -i-: virtually two valences, but only 
one valence filled (see, however, the construction of §4.4.9 [5]), transitive-nonergatival; 
(iii) -o-: two valences, ergatival. In the Mittani Letter the forms in -o- are (nearly?) completely 
absent and have been replaced by forms with -7-. In ergatival forms, -i- is not compatible with 
the tense suffixes -62- and -éd-. Except in forms with the negative suffix -ma (see §4.5.7), it 
is also absent in the present tense before the personal suffixes of the first singular and plural. 


4.5.7 Negation 


Nonergatival verb forms take the negative suffix -kkV, which follows the class-marker. The 
vowel agrees with the preceding vowel except before enclitic personal pronouns, where 
it changes to -a-. Intransitive negative forms replace the class-marker -a- by -o-, which, 
however, remains -a- before the enclitic personal pronouns. Ergatival forms are negated by 
the suffix -va- (also found in both ergatival and nonergatival jussives; see §4.5.12.2) or -ma- 
and, especially in the dialect of the tablets from HattuSa, -ud- (also lexicalized: sul=ud-, 
hemz=ud- “loosen,” literally “untie”). 


4.5.8 Ergative person suffixes 


The following forms are attested in the Mittani Letter (and partially elsewhere): 


(11) Singular Plural 
Ist  -aw -aw=Z 
2nd -o — 
3rd -a — 


At HattuSa, the suffix of the second-person plural displays the ending -a3so/o (written 
-°a-as-u(-u)), which seems to invert that order of person and plural suffixes displayed 
in the first and third plural. A form of the third plural is attested at Hattusa: -a=z. 


4.5.9 Old Hurrian person suffixes 


Old Hurrian has a suffix -b which seems to mark the third person (singular and plural) of 
intransitive and transitive-nonergatival verbs. For ergatival verbs, the suffix -m appears to 
mark the third-person singular of both agent and patient. 
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4.5.10 Indicative paradigms 


Sample paradigms of verbs in the indicative mood are presented in (12)—(14): 


(12) Intransitive verbs 


A. — Mittani Letter: Gn=a “he/she comes” tin=a=lla “they come” 
tn=0s=t=a “he/she came” tn=o=kka=! “they do not come” 
tn=ét=t=a “he/she will come” 

B. Old Hurrian:  nahh=a=b “he sat down” 


(13) Transitive-nonergatival verbs 


A. Mittani Letter: hill=i “he/she says” 
hill=oz=i=kka=tta “I did not say” 
hill=oz=i “he/she said” 

B. Old Hurrian: — hill=i=b “he/she said” 


(14) Ergatival verbs 


A. Mittani Letter: 


tad=aw “I love [him/her]” tad=i=a “he loves [him/her]” 
ar=0z=aw “I gave [it]” ar=éd=a “he will give [it]” 
kad=éed=aw “I shall say [it]” kul=i=a=ma “he does not say [it]” 
ur=aw=z “we want [it]” tan=0z=a “he made [it]” 
tr=i=uffu=nna “I do not want him” irn=0g=0z=i=4=ma “he has 


not made it equivalent” 
hic=tg=oz=i=uffu “I have not hurt [him]” 
koc=6z=0 “you retained [him]” 
B. Old Hurrian: 


sid=ar=ill=6=m “he started to curse him” nakk=i=uffu=z “we will not 
release [them]” 
fur=ud=o=m “he did not care for it” tiin=id=o0 “they forced him” 


nahh=6zo “she placed them” 


4.5.11 Stative verbs 


A small group of verbs expresses state: tupp- “be, exist”; mann- “be”; irn- “be equivalent”; 
ur- “exist.” The class-marker is -i- (like the class-marker of transitive verbs) or -e-, but 
the negative form is the same one as that of intransitive verbs (of movement) with the 
class-marker -a-, becoming -o- (see §4.5.7): tupp=e, tupp=o=kko; mann=1, mann=o=kko 
(at Hattusa also mann=o/ubur). 


4.5.12 Nonindicative moods 


There is a rich system of nonindicative moods, which is not yet fully understood; these 
forms do not contain person suffixes, but markers of mood and plurality only. There is no 
agreement concerning the terminology of nonindicative moods; that terminology used here 
in most cases follows Bush (1964) and Diakonoff (1971). Only the best-established patterns 
are mentioned below. 
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4.5.12.1 Imperative and cohortative 


The imperative and the cohortative are formed by the root and the class-marker, optionally 
followed by an enclitic personal pronoun; the plural is marked by -z. Both second- and 
third-person imperative forms occur, as well as a first plural cohortative: 


(15) Singular Plural 


Ist dilla... tid=ugar=i=z “we wish to 
love each other” 
fagr=o=S=till(a)=an “we wish to 
be friendly to each other” 


1” y 1 


2nd un=a, un=a=mma “come sull=ud=i=7 “unbind 
ar=i ‘give!’ 
haz=i=mma “listen!” 
kel=o, kel=o=m “be satisfied!” 
3rd ~~ kud=o “let it be felled!” itk=o=z “let [the temples] be 
purified!” 
nakk=o=n(na) “let 
him/her be released!” 


4.5.12.2 Jussive 


The jussive expresses a request in the third person. Its suffix is -en (-in, in HattuSa also -an 
[personal correspondence from M. Giorgieri]), which in transitive forms follows the class- 
marker -7- or, in Old Hurrian, -o-. The final -n of the suffix could be a pronominal element 
(see §4.4.10.1), but it appears in forms of both the third singular and plural. The plural is 
marked by -id-. The negation of the jussive (“vetitive”) is -va- (OH -v(e)-) after a vowel, 
-ov- after a consonant: pass=i=en “he may send”; tasp=o=in “he shall destroy”; Hattusa 
ar=i=an “may he give”; ha=i=en=i=Ila “may he take them”; tad=ast=id=en “may they 
love us”; itt=id=en “may they go”; haz=az=i=va=en “may he not listen [to them]”; 
ur=6v=en “may he not exist”; nakk=id=6v=en “may they not let/send.” 


4,5.12.3 Modal -l- 


The modal suffix -/- (under undefined conditions apparently -//-) combines with various 
mood forms and modifies their meaning in a way which, however, cannot always be well 
established. 


4.5.12.4  Optative 


The optative seems to be formed by the modal suffix -/- plus the jussive suffix (without its 
final -n). Third-person forms in texts from Hattusa often have the suffix -Z in a nonplural 
usage, presumably in an intensifying function. Forms from the Mittani Letter include: 
haz=i=l=e “T wish to hear”; kul=(*i= )l=e “I wish to say”; haz=az=i=va=Il=i=Ila “I do 
not wish to hear them.” From HattuSa come: kad=i=- e=z “may it speak,” kir=o=[=e=Z 
“may it be relieved,” tag=o=l=e=z “may it be shining.” 


4.5.12.5 Potential 


The potential is formed by the root and the suffix -eva: ai... faz=éva “if [the enemy] 
invades”; ...=tta pic=ost=éva “I would rejoice.” 
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4,5.12.6 Conditional 


The conditional is the potential modified by the modal suffix -/-; it is also used to ex- 
press the contingency of an action: kad=i=[=éva “[a word which somebody] might 
say”; hill=o=l[=eva “he might say”; ai=n ur=d=o=[eva “if it happened”; ar=(*i=) 
r(<l)=eva=z “we are ready to give” (on the assimilation of -/-, see §3.5.4, 1) 


4.5.12.7  Desiderative 


The desiderative is a strong wish which may be modified (intensified?) by the modal suffix 
-l-: itk=id=anni “may they purify him/her”; id=i=[=anni “may he beat him.” 


4,5.12.8 Other possible modalities 


In both the Mittani dialect and the dialect(s) of the Hattusa tablets, there occur roots with 
the suffix -ai, which Hittite scribes translated by subordinate clauses. Consider the following 
final (purpose) clauses: faz=ai=n “so that he may enter”; itt=ai=Z=a=lla “so that they may 
go”; haz=az=ill=ai=n=i=Ila “so that he may (be ready to (? — inchoative)) hear them.” 
Forms in -ai occur with a preceding -I- or -m-: Sid=i=[=di “so that he cursed [him]”; 
nahh=i=l[=ai “[he is someone whom his lord] appointed”; fur=i=m=ai=n “[whenever] 
he sees him”; faz=o/u=m=ai “when he entered”; kunz=i=m=ai “while he bows.” 


4.5.13 Verbal nouns 


There is evidence of various Hurrian verbal nouns. 


4,5.13.1  Infinitives 
For the Hurrian infinitive, see §4.4.2, 16. 


4,5.13.2 Nominalized verb forms 


Finite verbs may be nominalized by the suffix -sse and treated like other nouns: am= 
om=i=a=Sse “a dignitary” (ergative third singular); i#r=i=4=sse=na “those which he de- 
sires”; ar=0Z=aw=sse=né=ve “of that which I gave.” 

Several nominalized verb forms in the Mittani Letter contain an element -mbi- 
which has not yet been well defined (a state achieved as the result of an action?): 
ur=i=mbi=ss(e)=o0= hh(e)=a= man “and in the manner desired.” 


4.6 Particles 


“Particle” will here be defined as a word which cannot take nominal or verbal suffixes but 
only enclitic particles (see §4.6.4) and pronouns. 


4.6.1 Introductory particles 


Certain particles introduce clauses: adi “so”; ai “if”; alaze- “whether”; inna- “when, as soon 
as”; i/unu- “as”; panu- “?”; ia/e- (a relative). 


4.6.2 Adverbs 


The following adverbial particles are identified: anam(mi) “in this manner”; henni “now”; 
kuro/u “again, on the other hand”; sukko “once” (?); tissan “very”; undo “now.” 
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4.6.3 Interjections 


The interjectory particles are oia “no!” and au “behold!”(?). 


4.6.4 Enclitic particles 


In the Mittani Letter, the enclitic particles are as follows: -an, -mdan (connective for words 
and clauses); -man (emphatic, restrictive: “only”); -mmaman (emphatic(?)); -nin (function 
unknown). Old Hurrian shows -ma (connective). 


4.7 Numerals 
Only the numerals 1 to 10, 13 or 30, 14(?), 17 or 70, 18 or 80, 10,000 and 30,000 are known. 


4.7.1. Cardinals and ordinals 


Ordinals are formed from cardinals by the suffix -8Se, -2i (see §4.4.2, 15). 


(16) Cardinal Ordinal 
1 Sukki, Suga(?) 2 
2 Sin(a) Sinzi 
3 kig(a) kiki (<*kik=8i) 
4 tumni tumusse, tumunzi 
5 nariy(a) narisse 
6 Seze ig 
7 Sindi sendessi 
8 kira/i 2 
9 tamri/a 2 
10 eman emanzi, emassi(?) 


13/30 kigman(i) 

14(?) Sinasinda 

17/70 8indeman(i) 

18/80  kir(e)man kirmanze 
10,000 nubi 

30,000 kiga nubi 


4.7.2 Other numerals 


Various other numeral formations are attested: 


1. Fractions: * sa/eht- “one-half”; tumunzalli “one-quarter of a shekel.” 
Collectives: tumn=adi “four-spoked”; sez=adi “six-spoked”; eman=di “group of ten 
people.” 

3. Distributives (with instrumental suffix -ae): kig=ad(i)=ae “three each” (see 84.4.2, 1). 


> 


Multiplicatives: Sukki “once” (see §4.4.6, 1E). 

5. Adverbs (number with factitive, adjective, and essive suffixes): sug=am=¢(e)=a 
“simple”; sin(a)=am=¢(e)=a “twofold”; tamr=am=¢(e)=a “ninefold,” eman=am= 
g(e)=a “tenfold”; sinz=o=hh(e)=a “in the second place.” 

6. Expressions of age (only attested with Akkadian case ending): sin=arbu “two years 

old”; kig=arbu “three years old.” 
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5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


In ergatival clauses (see §4.4.9) the agent usually takes the initial position, followed by the 
patient and the verb (SOV): 


(17) pass=ith(i)=ifful=z tive andi kul=d6z=a 
“My messenger (passithe, erg.) said this word (tive, abs.)” 


Word order may be changed by topicalization, as seen in both the Mittani Letter (18A—B) 
and Old Hurrian (18C): 


(18) A. keb=an=o0z=aw=SSe=na fur=éd=a=Il(a)=an sén(a)=iffu=z 
“(The things] which I have sent (keb=an-) my brother will see (fur-)” 
B. un=a=l=an sén(a)=iffu=wa 
“They do come (un-) to my brother” 
C. ha=i=en id(ij)=ia=n nir=o/ubadi erade=ne=z 
“May the bird (erade) take (ha-) the evil from his body (idi)” 


Participants in the dative or directive may follow the verb, otherwise they are positioned 
between the ergative subject and the absolutive object. A modifier (including a genitive) 
may precede or follow its head. 

Hurrian has postpositions, which may govern a preceding dative or genitive. The following 
are found with a preceding dative: ed=i=da (directive of edi “person, body,” with a third- 
person singular possessive pronoun) “with reference to, concerning”; e/ig=i=da “within”; 
fur=i=da (furi “eye”) “with regard to”; a(i)=i=da “in the presence of” (at Hattusa occurs 
also the preposition abi). Governing a preceding genitive are: ai=é (directive) “in front of”; 
ed=i=é “because of, about.” 


5.2 Agreement 


A modifier agrees with its head. The case endings copied from the head are preceded by -ne- 
or -na- (see §4.4.7). This also applies to genitive modifiers (Suffixaufnahme): 


(19) A. sén(a)=iffu=we=né@=z  aSt(i)=i=Z 
“My brother’s (-we gen.) wife (asti)” 
B. sén(a)=iffu=we=né=va  torub(i)=i=va 
“To my brother’s enemy (torubi ‘enemy, -va dat.)” 
C. en(ij=n(a)=az=(v)e=ne=da  Sarri=ne=da 
“To the king (Sarri, -da dir.) of the gods (en(i)=na)” 


Likewise, nominalized ergatival verbs are constructed as modifiers which agree with their 
head. In this case, the head is always the patient of the nominalized verb, regardless of its 
case form: 


(20) A. sén(a)=ifft=Il(a)=an itr=i=a=—SSe=na_ tivé=na 
“The things (tive) which my brother desires (ir-)” 
B. tuppe nigar(i)=ré=ve ar=d0z=aw=Sse=né=ve 
“The tablet (tuppe) of the dowry which I have given (ar-)” 
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5.3 Coordinate and subordinate clauses 


There seem to be no special verbal forms for subordinate clauses except the verbal nouns 
mentioned in §4.5.13.1. Particles occurring in initial position of temporal, conditional, 
comparative, and other clauses have been cited in §4.6.1. 

In relative clauses introduced by the particle ia-, ie-, the head of the relative clause is 
incorporated within the clause; the verb is nominalized and stands in agreement with the 
head. The main clause refers to the head of the relative clause by an anaphoric pronoun: 


(21) [[ia=lla=nin sén(a)=iffu=z...tive=na tan=07=a4=SSe=nalpez.cy,...andi= 
Il(a)=in Simige=ne=z ar=éd=a sén(a)=iffu=wa] 
“The things which my brother has done, those the Sun-god will give to my 
brother” 


In rare cases the verb of the main clause may be incorporated: 


(22) [ia=mé=nin ed(i)=iffa pal=aw [Sén(a)=iffu=z...tad=i=a=s5(e)=a] rer. c1.] 
“T know (pal-, erg.) that [my brother loves (tad-, erg., nominalized, essive) it], my 
person (ed(i)=iffa)” 


6. LEXICON 


Hurrian is still only very incompletely known, especially as far as the lexicon is concerned. 
Since Hurrians had been in contact with the peoples of the northeastern parts of the Fertile 
Crescent since at least the last quarter of the third millennium BC (and presumably much 
earlier), one should expect a considerable stock of Sumerian as well as Akkadian and other 
Semitic loanwords. There are indeed some words borrowed from Sumerian in the third 
millennium, like en=dan “ruler” (from en); other possible Sumerian loans are disputed 
(nathi “bed, Sumerian nd “bed”). Akkadian loanwords are numerous, especially in texts 
from the Late Bronze Age. They reflect an extended usage of Akkadian asa second language, or 
at least as the vernacular of written communication and documentation; examples include: 
sarri “(divine) king” (from Ssarru “king”); Sukkalli “vizier” (from sukkallu); tupsarri “scribe” 
(from tupsarru); tamgarasse “profit” (from tamkaru “merchant”); salamzi “statue” (from 
salmu); hassissi “ear” (from hasisu); arni “guilt” (from arnu). 

The tribes who established the Mittani dynasty spoke an archaic form of Indo-Aryan, 
which left some traces in Hurrian: mariyanni “chariot owner” (cf. Sanskrit mdrya- “young 
man”); pabro/unni, paridanni, pingaranni colors of horses (cf. babhru- “brown,” palita- 
“grey, pingald- “reddish”). 

Though Hurrian played an important role in Anatolia as a language of learning and ritual, 
it appears not to have borrowed from the Anatolian Indo-European languages (Hittite, 
Luwian, etc.) —an appearance perhaps connected with the fact that the Hurrian tablets chiefly 
preserve texts of Hurrian traditions. There is little doubt, however, that Hurrian was not only 
a literary language, but was spoken in a court and temple milieu at least in the fourteenth 
century BC. This is revealed by the occurrence of adjectives based on Anatolian place names: 
hattoge (“belonging to Hatti”), sabinuvage (“belonging to Sapinuwa”), and so forth. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Urartian 


GERNOT WILHELM 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


1.1 History of the language and its speakers 


From the late ninth to the late seventh century BC, Urartian was written in the empire of 
the Urartian kings, stretching from present-day Armenia, Azerbaijan, Iranian Azerbaijan, 
and northeastern Iraq to the Euphrates. Neither its geographical origin can be conclusively 
determined, nor the area where Urartian was spoken by a majority of the population. It 
was probably dominant in the mountainous areas along the upper Zab Valley and around 
Lake Van. The center of Urartu is the region surrounding Lake Van with its capital of Tuspa 
(citadel of Van). We do not know when the language became extinct, but it is likely that the 
collapse of what had survived of the empire until the end of the seventh or the beginning of 
the sixth century BC caused the language to disappear. 

Urartian is closely related to Hurrian (see Ch. 4, §1.1), especially to the dialect convention- 
ally called Old Hurrian (see Ch. 4, $1.3). Presumably Urartian branched off from Hurrian 
not much later than approximately 2000 BC. 

The earliest inscriptions of the Urartian kings are written in the Neo-Assyrian script and 
language (a dialect of Akkadian; see Ch. 8), though after a single generation the Urartian 
language, for most purposes, replaced the use of Assyrian. The eighth century BC witnessed 
the climax of Urartian power and the greatest production of Urartian royal inscriptions 
(the Annals of Argisti I and Sardure II). 

The term Urartian is based on the geographical name Urartu, which was used not only 
by the Assyrians, but by the Urartians themselves when writing in Assyrian. The Urartian 
equivalent is the name Bia=i=ne=la “the [people] of [the land of] Bia.” The Urartians’ name 
for their own language is unknown. The terms Vannic or German chaldisch which can be 
found in older literature are outdated. 


1.2 Sources 


Nearly all of the Urartian texts occur as commemorative stone inscriptions on walls, column 
and pillar bases, steles, and rocks. There are a few clay tablets, which display an experienced 
hand, suggesting that most likely the scarcity of this medium is due to archeological accident 
rather than lack of use. Metal objects from the treasuries of Urartian kings are often inscribed 
with short proprietorial notes. Sealed clay bullae suggest that at least in the seventh century 
BC perishable materials like leather were also used for writing. 
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The earliest Urartian inscriptions can be dated to approximately 820 BC, and the latest 
were written during the last decades of the seventh century BC. Though there are more 
than five hundred inscriptions, their linguistic value is limited because of their extreme 
repetitiveness. There are basically two genres of inscriptions: (i) those which commemorate 
the building activities of the kings and (ii) those referring to their military campaigns. 
Apart from these there are a few texts recording cultic prescriptions, especially one long and 
complete text from the early period of the kingdom (Meher kapisi). Important landmarks 
lying close to Assyrian territories were made prominent by the erection of bilingual (Urartian 
and Assyrian) steles, the most famous of which is the Kelisin (“blue stone”) stele. It marked 
a Zagros pass leading to Musasir, which was of utmost importance to the Urartians as the 
cult center of their supreme god Haldi. 


1.3 Dialects 
No dialects of Urartian have been identified, though see §4.3.5.7. 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


2.1 Cuneiform script 


Urartian was written in the Akkadian cuneiform script. Like its model, the Urartian writing 
system uses syllabograms and logograms (or Sumerograms, transcribed with capitals). The 
sign shapes of the Urartian royal inscriptions are basically those of Neo-Assyrian royal 
inscriptions, with one innovation: from c. 810 BC onwards, Urartian inscriptions on stone 
and metal avoid intersecting wedges. There is no convincing argument that some sign forms 
prove the influence of older traditions. 

The syllabary is extremely restricted, with CV signs (57) prevailing over VC signs (19). 
Some of the VC values most common in the Assyrian cuneiform script are not used at all 
(aK, iK, uK, ih, uh, im, um, en, in, un, uT). Identifying the reason for this simplification 
of the Assyrian sign inventory is difficult. There are numerous hints that in some cases CV 
signs actually represent consonants only (in some of the oldest inscriptions the ergative 
suffix is written with the sign -is, whereas the normal spelling is -se; the Hurrian equivalent 
ends consonantally, ie., -Z). Moreover, in some cases it can be shown that CV signs are 
likely to represent [VC] syllables: the word kure=I(a) (written ku-re-e-li) “feet” can be linked 
to Hurrian ugri “foot,” also ure=l “feet” (the sign uK does not belong to the Urartian 
inventory); for inverted readings of CV signs see also §3.5.1. CVC signs are used, though 
much less frequently than in Assyrian royal inscriptions. 

One reason for the abandonment of several VC signs may have been that the Akkadian 
syllabary neutralized the opposition of voiced and voiceless consonants. The use of CV 
signs as C signs may thus have been regarded as a means of representing this opposition 
at the end of syllables. Especially relevant might be the Assyrian model: the inscriptions of 
Assurnasirpal II (887-858 BC) quite often replace a final closed syllable by an open syllable 
(mostly with <Ci>). 

The signs mi and ne do not occur in the Urartian script with syllabic values. Both of the 
phonetic sequences [mi] and [me] are represented by the sign me (transliterated as me or 
mi); correspondingly, the sign ni is used for both [ne] and [ni] (transliterated as né or ni). 
The sign ’a is used as a variant of wa in a number of cases. A few signs are used with values 
not adopted from Assyrian traditions: for example, ga, gi, and gu used for a voiced fricative 
(conventionally transliterated as ya,, yi, and yux). 
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Graphemes representing homorganic consonants are at times used interchangeably: for 
example, ’a-al-tu-bi: ’a-al-du-bi; su-du-qu-u-bi: su-tu-qu-Ui. 

CVC signs are used, though much less frequently than in Assyrian. Signs for five vowels 
are attested: a, e, i, u, u. Variant spellings suggest that u and # render one vocalic phoneme 
only, whereas — despite some interchangeability — e and i refer to different vowel phonemes. 
Only a few homophonous signs are used, namely tu and ti, ar and dr; there are sufficient 
variant spellings to show that these do not represent different vowel phonemes. 

Plene-spelling of vowels is common, though the function of such full representation is 
not straightforward. There are three possibilities, and each probably actually occurs: (i) a 
plene-spelling may mark a long vowel; (ii) it may define the quality of the vowel of the 
preceding CV sign; and (iii) it may simply serve aesthetic purposes in filling a line. In 
addition, there seems to be ambivalent plene-spelling of vowels. Thus, the final vowel of 
an i-stem is reduced to a in word-final position; its graphemic representation is the vowel 
inherent in a Ce/Ci-sign, to which the vowel sign e may be added: for example, pi-L1 (L1 has 
the values [le] and [li]) or pi-t1-e (both transcribed as pila, “canal,” absolutive). The same 
grapheme sequence -Ce/i-e, however, can also be used as a variant of the normal spelling 
-Ce/i-i-e: for example, Hal-di-i-e or Hal-di-e (both transcribed as Haldi=a, “to (the god) 
Haldi,” dative). 

In letters, a word-divider is used, though not always and not systematically. 


2.2 Hieroglyphic script 


There are few short inscriptions written in pictographic symbols which have not yet been 
deciphered. Only two “hieroglyphs” often carved into the neck or body of large storage 
vessels have been identified, as units of capacity. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


The cuneiform script distinguishes the following consonants, though not in all positions, 
and there is uncertainty regarding the value of some (see below). The evidence for the glides 
wand y is indirect (suggested by spellings such as -ni-i-e, a-i-u-, a-t-i): 


(1) Urartian consonants 


P t k ? 
b d g 
t q 
S $ h 
Zz 
S 
m n 
] r 
Ww bi 


It is unclear to what extent consonantal phonemes may exist which are not distinguished 
by the script; nor is there agreement concerning the phonetic interpretation of some of the 
graphic renderings of phonemes. 
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It is safe to assume a tripartite phonemic opposition between voiced, voiceless, and some 
third set of stops and postdental fricatives. The third set is represented by the cuneiform 
signs for the so-called emphatic consonants of Akkadian (¢, q, s). In Urartian these perhaps 
represent voiceless glottalized or aspirated consonants. It is also possible that the labial stops 
form such a triad with a consonant /p/ graphemically not distinguished from /p/ and /b/. 
It cannot be determined whether gcan represent a voiced fricative in every position or only 
intervocalically. The / syllabograms might represent both a voiced and a voiceless phoneme. 
The comparison of place names written in Urartian cuneiform and in Greek or Armenian 
script does not yield unambiguous results, as, especially in the case of Greek, it can hardly 
be ascertained through what intermediate phonemic systems these names passed. 

The “sibilant” system is particularly difficult to reconstruct since even in Akkadian, and 
in particular Neo-Assyrian, the phonetic value of the cuneiform characters is uncertain. On 
the basis of Greek and Armenian renderings of Urartian place names I. M. Diakonoff has 
suggested interpreting 5, s, z, sas /s/, /8/ or /¢/, /dz/ and /ts/ or /ts’/ respectively. 

Consonants are (with very few exceptions) not geminated, even when the syllabary allows 
that possibility. It has been suggested that Urartian lost its geminate consonants (which do 
exist in Hurrian) before it reached the state of the language preserved in the inscriptions. 

Transliterations (marked by single bars) and transcriptions (marked by double bars) in 
this chapter use the conventional values for the transliteration of the cuneiform signs. 


3.2 Vowels 


The script seems to distinguish four vowel qualities: /a/, /e/, /i/, /u/. It is uncertain whether 
the interchangeable signs u and # represent not only /u/ but also /o/. Vowel length seems to 
be indicated by scriptio plena (see §2.1), and presumably it was phonemic (see also 83.5.3; in 
the following morphemic transcriptions vowel length is not represented because of the high 
degree of graphemic variation). The opposition between /e/ and /i/ seems to be neutralized 
in final position (realized as [a]), as can be seen (among other places) among variants using 
beand bi indiscriminately (nu-na-bi, nu-na-be “he came,” in morphemic transcription both 
rendered as nun=a=ba). Schwa may be represented by a plene-spelling of the vowel e, e.g., 
pi-ti-e for [pilo]. 

Spellings like -ka-i, ba-t1-se, Te-i-Se-ba, e-t1-ri, -ru-li-ia-nt, qi-tt-ra-i-e-di, ha-t-li-i-e, si- 
lu-a-di, a-t1-e-ra-, su-e, I3-pu-i-ni suggest the existence of the diphthongs /ai/, /au/, /ei/, /eu/, 
lial, /ie/, /ia/, /ua/, /ue/, /ua/, /ui/. It is not always clear, however, whether two adjoining 
graphemic vowels represent a monosyllabic diphthong; in some cases it can be shown by vari- 
ant spellings that they do not: thus, te-ra-a-i- with variant te-ra-y/i, ]. Some of the diphthongs 
seem to be historical spellings, because there are variants with monophthongs: for example, 
qi-(i-)ut-ra-: qi-ra- “earth”; al-su-i-si-: al-su-si- “greatness”; ka-i-ti-ke: ka-u1-ke “before me.” 


3.3 Phonotaxis 


The writing system hides many consonant clusters. Any occurring in initial and final position 
could not be represented orthographically; it is likely, however, that they did not in fact exist. 
In medial position most consonantal clusters contain a non-stop as the first consonant: 
[-Id-], [-Ig-], [-Ib-], [-Im-], [-Is-], [-ls/z-]; [-rb-], [-rd-], [-rg-], [-rh-], [-rm-], [-rn-], [-rq-], 
[-rs-], [-r8-], [-rt-], [-rz-]; [-mn-]; [-8d-], [-$g-], [-Sh-], [-Sm-], [-Sp-], [-8t-], [-Sz-]. There 
are also clusters with initial dental and bilabial stops: for example, [-Th], [-Tg-], [-Tq-]; 
[-Ph-], [-Pq-], [-Pr-], [-PS-], [-Pt-]. There are no Urartian words with initial [r-]; the royal 
name Rusa probably was pronounced Ursa. 
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3.4 Accent 


Urartian seems to have a stress accent on the penultimate syllable — at least in certain 
cases, defined by unknown conditions. It is evident that in many cases the final syllable is 
not stressed, as can be seen from the distribution of Ce (interpreted as /Ca/) symbols in 
word-final position versus Ci(-i) before suffixes: for example, gu-nu-se : gu-nu-si(-i)-ni(-); 
pi-su-(u-)se: pi-su-si-ni(-); su-e : su-i-ni-. 


3.5 Phonological processes 


Several phonological processes can be identified for Urartian. 


3.5.1 Anaptyxis 


Some of the attested cases of anaptyxis are most likely graphemic only (see §2.1): si-di- 
is-tu-ni : Si-di-si-ti-ni (Sid=ist=u=na); ta-ra-ma-na : ta-ar-ma-ni-li (root: tarm-). Other 
cases appear to be genuinely linguistic; though in the absence of etymologies, they could be 
explained either by anaptyxis or by syncope: ni-ir-bi: ni-ri-bi; zi-il-be, zi-il-bi(-i): zi-li-bi(-i); 
ulda versus ul-t1-de-e “vineyard.” 


3.5.2 Syncope 


1. The vowel of the plural suffix -it- and that of the root-complement -id- are lost after 
[r]: ar=t=u=me “they gave me”; par=t=u “they took away”; ter=t=u “they 
put up” (compare kug/y=it=u=na “they dedicated”); Ser=d=u=I=(e)ya (also 
ser=id=u=Il=(e)ya) “who hides [it]”; ar=d=i=l=ana “he shall give”; ter=d=i=l=ana 
“he shall put up.” Generally the vowel is preserved elsewhere (though see below): 
ab=il=id=u-; batq=id=u-; ers=id=u-; nips=id=u-; su=id=ul=u-. 

2. Stems ending in [d] followed by the plural suffix -it- drop the sequence [d=i]: for 
example, za-tii-me “they built me [a path],” from zad- “build” (if— contrary to §3.1 — 
Urartian had double consonants, the process would have to be described as syncope 
with assimilation). It is doubtful whether the same process occurs with stem-final 
[t]; the form cited in favor of this, * Sid=ist=it=u=la > sidistula, could be first-person 
singular sid=ist=u=la. 

3. After the sequence of {[IV], [rV] or [nV]} followed by the suffix -ne- or -na- (see 
84.2.4), the vowel (V) is syncopated and the resulting consonant cluster undergoes 
progressive assimilation (in the case of [liquid + nasal]) and degemination. Thus, as 
Hurrian reveals, the diachronic process is as follows: * ebani=ne=la — * eban=ne=la > 
ebanela “countries”; *ereli=ne=la — *erel=le=la — erelela “kings”; *Seri=na=sa > 
*Ser=ra=sa —> Serasa “the other/previous (kings).” Note, however, that when the 
genitive-suffix /i/ intervenes, the changes do not occur: ebani=i=na=we dingir “to 
the gods of the country.” 

4. A vowel is lost when occurring between the final [r] or [1] of a root and the ensuing 
modal suffix [I] (see §4.3.5.3), with assimilation and degemination as in 3 above: 
*tur=u=I=(e)ya > *tul=l=(e)ya > tul(e)ya “[who] might destroy.” 


3.5.3 Vowel contraction 


Contraction is difficult to determine because of the ambiguities of the writing system and 
because of uncertainties surrounding the phonemic system. If the spelling variants with 
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diphthongs and monophthongs are correctly interpreted as revealing “historical spelling,” 
rather than accurate synchronic representations (see §3.2), then Proto-Urartian had a ten- 
dency to contract diphthongs. Such contraction even occurred across morpheme borders; 
for example, in the dative of i-stems. The well-attested traditional form is LExEME-i=a 
(graphemic Ci-(i-)e), as in Hal-di-i-e (dative: “to [the god] Haldi”); but there are also forms 
ending in -Ci-i which have been interpreted as a contraction of [i+ 9]: for example, e-si-i 
(dative, “to the place,” from *esi= 9a). The plene-writing of the vowel points to the product 
of contraction being a long vowel. 


3.5.4 Assimilation 


In addition to those cases of consonant assimilation noted in §3.5.2, 3 and 4, assimilation of 
vowels occurs in two contexts: (i) the vowel of the verbal suffix - Vst- (see §4.3.2, 6) assimilates 
to the preceding vowel (so-called vowel harmony); and (ii) the vowel of the plural suffix -it- 
(see §4.3.4.3) in some cases (e.g., after the root-complement -id-) assimilates to a following 
vowel [u]: *Se(i)r=id=it=u — Se-i-ri-du-tu; * su=id=it=u > su-ti-i-du-tu. 


3.5.5 Metathesis 


Metathesis is seen in uldu versus udul- “vineyard”; see also §4.2.2, 6. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word structure 


The basic structural characteristics of Urartian seem to be in agreement with those of 
Hurrian (see Ch. 4, §§ 4.1-3); however, the available data in many cases are insufficient 
for a functional analysis of the sort possible for Hurrian. A set of root-complements would 
be expected to modify the semantics of the root, regardless of whether by suffixation, the 
root forms a noun or verb. Among the less than one hundred semantically more or less 
well-defined Urartian nouns, however, there seems to be no single one which can be shown 
to contain the same root-complement as a verb. 


4.2 Nominal morphology 


The noun (anda small number of nonderived adjectives) consists of (i) a root, (ii) a thematic 
vowel, and (iii) optionally a derivational suffix. Root-complements (see Ch. 4, §4.3) are 
seldom attested (for a possible exception see below, §4.2.1); and only few word-formation 
suffixes (see Ch. 4, 4.4.2) can be found within the limited body of material. As in Hurrian, 
there are two numbers (singular and plural), but no grammatical genders. To a noun (derived 
or not) relational, possessive, number, case, and congruence suffixes in a strictly sequential 
order may be added. 


4.2.1 Nominalization of the root 


Roots may perhaps be nominalized by the suffixes -i and -u: kapi (a measure of capacity) 
is likely to be connected with the Hurrian root kapp- “fill” (cf. Hurrian kapp=ar=ni Ch. 4, 
§4.4.2, 13). The forms ha=a and ash=ast=a (two terms for offerings, if correctly segmented) 
are based on ha- “take” and ash- “sacrifice,” and urb=u “meat offering” on urb- “slaughter.” 
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4.2.2 Noun-formation and derivational suffixes 


In Hurrian grammar two types of derivational formations have been distinguished: 
one utilizes suffixes (word-formation suffixes) which directly follow the root (and root- 
complements), and the other utilizes suffixes (derivational suffixes) which follow the so-called 
thematic vowel. In the latter case, the thematic vowel -i is replaced by the “derivational vowel” 
-o-. In this paragraph the two sets of suffixes are treated together in alphabetical order, as 
the Urartian patterns have not yet been fully examined and understood. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


-(a)d=a (see Ch. 4, §4.4.2, 1): hu-ra-(a-)de “warrior” (also Hurrian) might be a loan- 
word from Hurrian, perhaps via Assyrian. 

-ay a, adjectives and nouns: si-ra-ba-e“unirrigated” (?), du-ru-ba-i-e “hostile,” ti-a-i-e, 
ti-a-y[i,] “pure, tar=aya “mighty,” al=aya “decision” (al- “speak,” see §4.3.4.4). 
-aura, patient-oriented participle (see Ch. 4, §4.4.2, 4): ag=aura “something (a canal) 
which is conducted,” sid=aura “something which is built”; (see also -u(=)ra). 

-(i)ba: atiba “10,000,” nir(i)ba “wild sheep,” teriba “?, ziliba “seed, “offspring.” 

-ha (see Ch. 4, §4.4.6, 1): This suffix forms adjectives of appurtenance used with 
geographical or tribal names (nisbe): Abiliane=ha ebana “the country of Abiliani” 
(tribal/personal name), Diaue=ha “the Diauean [king].” Without parallel in Hurrian 
is its usage in patronyms: Argiste=ha “the son of Argisti,’ [spuine=ha, Minua=ha, 
Rusa=ha, Sardure=ha. It forms adjectives and nouns (i) after u: egur=u=ha/hu “clean, 
pure” (in a cultic sense), tar-a-i-ti-he “?” (cf. taraya “strong”); (ii) after i (— e): gar- 
me-he “?,” ter=i=ha “plantation” (ter- “plant,” “establish”); and (iii) after a: babanaha 
(babana “mountainous region”). 

The ending -sha is presumably a suffix complex containing the abstract suffix 
-$9 as in Hurrian (see Ch. 4, §4.4.6, 1G): huri=sha “water supply’ (?), tui=sha “clean 
place” (?), uri=sha (“weapon,” “piece of equipment”). 

-hala, -lha (metathesized variants), ethnic terms: mista=hal[a] “[the land] belonging 
to Mista,” meliti(y)alha “the Melitian [king], puinialha “the Puinian [king],” isqugulha 
“the [Squgulian,” puluadiulha “the Puluadian [king].” 

-i(=)pta, meaning unknown: mer=i(=)pta “?,” ust=i=pta “campaign” (ust- “go on a 
campaign”). 

-ka, meaning unknown (see Ch. 4, §4.4.2, 10): urb=i=ka=na “sacrificer”(?) (urb- 
“slaughter”). 

-la, nouns of profession (see Ch. 4, §4.4.2, 11): erela “king,” a.NIn=la “prince” (?). 
-na, basic meaning unknown (see Ch. 4, §4.4.2, 13): ti=na “name” (ti- “speak”); 
additional nouns which have roots not attested in other usage, however, also end 
in -na: ebana “country,” iarana (a sanctuary), garqarana “armor,” sirhana (a build- 
ing). A functionally different suffix -na, which perhaps is to be distinguished etymo- 
logically (see Ch. 4, §4.4.6, 2), seems to form adjectives: quldi=na “uninhabited” (?), 
“vacant” (?). Several forms which have been claimed as adjectives, however, presumably 
are instrumentals: pisusi=na “pleasurable” pisusa “pleasure,” gunusi=na “by fight.” 
-sa, abstract nouns (see Ch. 4, §4.4.2, 15A): usma=se “might,” ardi=sa “order,” 
arniu=sa “deed,” “exploit,” bau=sa “order,” gunu=sa “fight,” pisu=sa “joy,” telzu=sa 
“(sacrificial) instruction,” ulgu=sa “life,” alsui=so “greatness,” ispui=sa (positive 
abstract). 

-uma, infinitive? (see Ch. 4, §4.4.2, 16): absolutive(?) as-hu-me “offering” (?), directive 
su-du-me-né-e-de “?”. 

-tuha: LUGAL-tt-he “kingship,” LU- (%)-tu-he “human beings,” ir-nu-tu-he-e “?”. 
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14. -u(=)ra, “subject-oriented participle” with intransitive verbs (see Ch. 4, $4.4.2, 8): 
ust=u(=)ra “someone who went out for a campaign,” man=u(=)re “something which 
existed” (see also -aura). 

15. -usa (see Ch. 4, §4.4.6, 3): The Hurrian equivalent suggests identifying u as a suffix of 
derivation. In only few cases can it be shown that the suffix forms nouns of suitability 
as in Hurrian: urish=usa “arsenal, treasury” (urisha “weapon, piece of equipment”), 
asih=usa “building for cereals” (cf. Hurr. az=o=ge “meal”), al=usa “ruler,” bad=usa 
“perfection(?)”, pul=usa “stela,” te/ir=uso (measure of capacity). 


4.2.3 Thematic stems 


(See Ch. 4, §4.4.3) All nouns end in a vowel. The most frequent vowel is -i or -e, but there is 
a good number of nouns in -a and in -u. No noun ends in a consonant, at least in writing 
(for the restrictions of the writing system see §2.1). 


4.2.4 Relational suffixes -ne- and -na- 


(See Ch. 4, §4.4.7) Urartian -ne- (sg.) and -na- (pl.) are anaphoric suffixes. They precede case 
endings which mark agreement of genitive modifiers or modifiers in -ha or -usa (see §4.2.2, 5, 
15) with their head noun (Suffixaufnahme, see $5.2): Minua=i=ne=i sila=i “of the daughter 
of Minua”; Haldi=i=n(e)=a patari=a “for the city of Haldi”; Haldi=i=ne=nausmasi=na “by 
the might of Haldi” In addition to marking agreement with the head noun, -na- also 
functions generally as a plural marker, except in the absolutive case (-na- never occurs in 
the absolutive; see §4.2.6): *erelizna=we — erel=la=we “of kings”; huradi=na=we “to the 
warriors”; arniusi=na=ni “by the deeds.” In the plural, the suffix of the absolutive plural is 
-ne=la: huradi=ne=la “the warriors.” 


4.2.5 Possessive suffixes 


Only two possessive suffixes are well attested. They take the position after the thematic 

vowels: 

1. First-person singular -uka, -uka- (without parallel in Hurrian): e-i-ri-u-ke “to my 
lord”; e-ba-ni-u-ke-e-de “into my country”; e-ba-ni-ti-ka-né “from my country.” The 
suffix also occurs with preposition: ka-a-t-ke “in front of me”; for the suffix see also 
§4.2.7.4. 

2. Third-person singular -iye, -i(-), iya- (as in Hurrian): e-ba-ni-i-e “his country”; 
ti-i-né...ar-mu-zi-i...zi-il-bi-i “his name, his family”(?), “his seed” (cf. Akkadian 
NUMUN-SU); e€-ti-ri-i-e “to his lord” (cf. Akkadian ana... EN-sU); ulgusi=ya=na edina 
“for his life.” 


4.2.6 Case and number suffixes 


Urartian, as far as can be determined, is a strictly ergatival language. The agent (subject) of 
a transitive verb appears in the ergative case; while the patient (object) of a transitive verb 
and the agent of an intransitive take the absolutive case. There are no hints that there exists a 
pattern as in Hurrian which encodes agent and patient as absolutive and essive respectively 
(see Ch. 4, §4.4.9). A special pattern for an action with a virtual but not explicit patient may 
exist, but cannot be proven. 

Nine cases have been identified thus far. The principal differences vis-a-vis Hurrian (see 
Ch. 4, 84.4.9) are as follows: (i) the absolutive plural utilizes the suffix -ne- (see §4.2.4) 
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which in Hurrian is confined to the singular; (ii) the genitive and dative suffixes have a labial 
continuant only in the plural; (iii) the comitative is marked by a complex suffix (Hurrian 
-ra); (iv) the dative also has the function of the Hurrian directive in -e; (v) the Urartian 
directive is perhaps a complex suffix formed from -e- (cf. the Hurrian directive) plus the 
directive suffix -da, the product of Proto-Urarto-Hurrian *-da, preserved in Hurrian and, 
as archaism, in Urartian; (vi) the Hurrian plural marker -az- is unknown to Urartian except 
for a few archaic forms of the directive and ablative plural. 


(2) Singular Plural 
Absolutive -ne=la 
Ergative -§, -$9 -na=s9 
Genitive -i -na=woe 
Dative -a(@ for a-stems) -na=wo 
Directive -eda -na=(e/i)da 

archaic -da -na=as=to 
Comitative -rano -na=rano 
Ablative-instrumental -no -na=no 
Ablative -dano -na=as=tano 
Locative -a -n(a)=a 


4.2.7 Pronouns 


Urartian is characterized by each of the following pronominal forms. 


4.2.7.1  Possessive pronouns 


For the possessive suffixes within the suffix chain of the noun see §4.2.5. 


4.2.7.2 Pronominal suffixes 


The enclitic personal pronouns of Hurrian (see Ch. 4, §4.4.10.1) are only partially attested 
in Urartian, and they differ in function and distribution. As in Hurrian, they only refer 
to the participant in the absolutive case. Contrary to Hurrian, in Urartian they cannot be 
repeated several times within a clause, they cannot be suffixed freely to various words within 
the clause, and their position is strictly determined. 

The suffix -da of the first-person singular corresponds to Hurrian -tta/-d, but it only 
occurs as a suffix of intransitive verbal forms of the first singular (see §4.3.4.1). The suffix 
of the third singular, -na, corresponds to Hurrian -nna/-n. In most cases, it is associated 
with an absolutive singular serving as the subject of an intransitive verb, but sometimes 
also with the object of a transitive verb. It can also follow an interrogative/relative pronoun 
(alu=s=na, see §4.2.7.5). The suffix of the third plural, -la, corresponds to Hurrian -Ila/-1, 
but its occurrence is restricted to nouns in the absolutive plural. For -na and -la as verbal 
suffixes see §4.3.4.1 and §4.3.4.3. 

A personal suffix without a morphological or functional equivalent in Hurrian is the 
dative suffix of the first-person singular, -ma: has=i=a=l=ma “they granted to me” (intr.); 
ar=u=ma “he gave me”; Haldi=s=ma “(god) Haldi (erg.)... me”; a-sti-me “when...me”; 


» 


alu=s=moa “who ...me. 


4.2.7.3. Independent personal pronouns 
Only the following forms have been identified: 
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1. First-person singular: (i) absolutive subject ofan intransitive verb: istida; (ii) absolutive 
object of a transitive verb: Suke; (iii) ergative: ieSa; (iv) possessive adjective: Susa “my” 
(with suffix -usa, see §4.2.2, 15); (v) locative plural: susi=na=a. 

2: Third-person singular: (i) absolutive: mana; with pronominal suffix -na (see 4.2.7.2): 
mani=ne; (ii) possessive adjective: masa; plural masi=ne=la “his.” 


4.2.7.4 Deictic pronouns 


The two most important deictic pronouns are as follows: (i) the demonstrative pronoun 
i(no)- refers to the object which bears the inscription or which is close to it. In an often 
attested curse formula it is used anaphorically for actions mentioned immediately before; (ii) 
ina- seems to be restricted to an anaphoric function, possibly including a sense of distance. 


(3) Singular Plural 
Demonstrative absolutive ino i=ne=lo 
ablative-instrumental i=na=no (i-na-(a-)né) 
locative i=na=a (i-na-a) 
Anaphoric absolutive ina=no ina=ne=lo 
ablative-instrumental ina=na=no (i-na-na-né) 


In addition, ina- serves as the base for other pronouns: (iii) ina=ha “such” (dative pl.: 
ina=he=na=wea “for such / the aforementioned [towns]”); (iv) in=uka “exactly this” (em- 
phatic, identifying; absolutive sg.: in=uka (i-nu-ke(-e)); ablative-instrumental: in=uka=na 
(i-nu-ka-(a-)né); for the suffix cf. §4.2.5, 1); (v) in=uka=ha (a hapax legomenon, genitive 
adjective: i-nu-ka-he-né-e); (vi) in=uso “the said,” “the aforementioned” (absolutive sg.: 
in=uso; ablative-instrumental(?): in=usi=na (i-nu-si-i-né); for the suffix cf. §4.2.2, 15); 
(vii) ik=uka “the same” (attested only in the ablative-instrumental: ik=uka=na “the same 
[year/day/road]”; for the suffix cf. §4.2.5, 1; the root might be connected with Hurrian 
postposition egi “in”; see Ch. 4, §5.1). 


4.2.7.5 Relative pronoun 


The relative pronoun is attested in the forms ala (absolutive sg.), *ali=ne=la — alela (abso- 
lutive pl.), and alu=so (ergative). For the vowel shift i/u compare the Hurrian pronominal 
pattern (Ch. 4, §4.4.10.2-3.). The indefinite pronoun ali=ka “some” seems to be based on 
the relative pronoun ala; it is, however, indeclinable. 


4.3 Verbal morphology 


Our knowledge of the Urartian verb is particularly limited. In the stereotypical royal 
inscriptions, the indicative verbs (with one exception) only describe past actions in the 
first-person singular, and in the third-person singular and plural. 

By way ofa summary comparison with Hurrian verbal morphology, the following remarks 
are offered (see below for specific discussion of the Urartian verb). As in Hurrian, verbs may 
be marked for modes of action; but in comparison with Hurrian, the preserved verbal forms 
show far fewer root-complements (regardless of what their function may be). Most of the 
Hurrian root-complements which modify the meaning of the root prior to the distinction 
of nominal or verbal inflection are not attested at all in Urartian. Also, as in Hurrian, the 
valence of a verb (see §4.3.1) is indicated by the so-called class-markers (see §4.3.3); and 
valence may be changed by changing the class-marker. It has not yet been convincingly 
shown that Urartian morphologically distinguishes verbal aspects (see §4.3.2, 3) or tenses. 
A verb is not negated by a suffix as in Hurrian, but by a particle which precedes it (see 
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84.4.3). The subject of an intransitive verb is marked by enclitic personal pronouns which 
are — unlike the Hurrian condition — a constituent part of the verbal form. The transitive- 
ergatival verb has suffixes which mark the patient. There are, however, two different markers 
of the third-person singular patient, which are distributed according to agents. Apart from 
the pronominal suffixes which are etymologically identical with the Hurrian enclitic personal 
pronouns of the absolutive (see Ch. 4, §4.4.10.1), no person suffixes have been observed. It 
is, however, possible that the vowel a in the form R=u=a=la (see §4.3.4.3) is a marker of the 
third singular agent. The Hurrian plural suffix -az has no counterpart in Urartian verbal 
inflection (as far as it is known). As in Hurrian, a wide variety of nonindicative moods occur. 


4.3.1 Valence 


Valence (the number of noun phrases governed by the verb) is indicated by the vowels treated 
in §4.3.3. As in Hurrian (see Ch. 4, §4.5.1), some roots are attested in both transitive and 
intransitive use: as- “enter” (intr.) / “put in”; kute- “advance” / kut- “send, forward, extend, 
conquer”; nah- “sit down” / “carry away”; si- “come” / “bring”; ust- “go on a campaign” / 
“offer,” “present”. Normally, however, the root is attested in either transitive or intransitive 
usage. As in Hurrian, a change of valence can be marked by the suffix -ul-: as=u=ba “I put in 
[a garrison],” as=ul=a=ba “[when the country] was occupied,” as=ul=a=I[a] “[the palaces] 
were occupied.” 


4.3.2 Undefined verbal suffixes 


There are several verbal suffixes immediately following the root, which are morphologi- 
cally identical with Hurrian suffixes. The scarcity of varying contexts, however, makes it 
impossible to prove functional identity. 


1. -an- (cf. Ch. 4, $4.3 [2D]): ast=an=ul- “?”, ked=an- “send,” ush=an- “grant.” 

-ar- (cf. Ch. 4, §4.3 [2I]): qapq=ar=ul- “besiege”; compare also ub=ar(=)d=ud-, 
tub=ar(=)d-. 

3. -id-, -ud-, -d- (on the background of Hurrian, see Ch. 4, §4.5.4), -id- has been inter- 
preted as a marker of aspect, but there is little Urartian evidence for this or any other 
interpretation): ab=il=id- “rank among,” batq=id- “restore”(?), e/irs=id- “settle,” 
iz=id- “order, ne/ik=id- “?”, nips=id- “sacrifice (an animal in a specific way), su= 
id- “force back” (written with i, never e), Ser=(i)d- “??, wel=id- “gather”; kul=ud-, 
lak=ud- “?” (both a damaging action); tub=ar(=)d- “?”, ub=ar(=)d=ud- “order.” A 
form -ad- occurs in atq=an=ad- “celebrate.” 

4. -il- (cf. Ch. 4, §4.5.2, 1): ab=il=id- “rank among.” 

-ul- (cf. Ch. 4, §4.5.2, 2): ast=an=ul- “?”, qapq=ar=ul- “besiege,” su=id=ul- “defeat.” 

6. -V3t- (cf. Ch. 4, §4.5.2, 2): am=ast- “burn down” (tr.), ash=ast- “offer [an offering],” 
a(y)=ist- “jump,” sid=ist- “build,” “erect,” nul=ust- “devastate” (?), sul=ust- “prostrate,” 
ul=ust- “march (ahead)”(?). 


vl 


4.3.3 “Class-markers” (suffixes of valence) 


As in Hurrian (see Ch. 4, §4.5.6), the position following the root and the optional root- 
complements is occupied by a vowel which is called the “class-marker.” In most cases it is 
either -a- or -u-: -a- indicates single valence and intransitivity, -u- (the equivalent to Hurrian 
-o-) two valences and ergativity. 
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Some intransitive verbs have a vowel -e- or -i- of unknown function before the class- 
marker: bid=i=a- “return” (intr.), hut=i=a- “pray, kut =e=a- “advance” (but tr. kut - “send,” 
etc.). 

A few intransitive verbs have a class-marker -i-: sul=ust=i=ba “I prostrated myself,” 
a(y)=ist=i=ba “(the horse] jumped.” 

Some deviating forms (all with a consonant cluster before the class-marker) are not yet well 
understood: ulh=u=da “I ordered” (intr., hapax), ul=ust=ai=ba “he marched [ahead]”(?) 
(besides regular ul=ust=a=ba). 


4.3.4 Person suffixes 


The person suffixes of the verb follow the class-marker. Only the first singular, and the third 
singular and plural are well attested. Other forms are either not attested or questionable 
(e.g., Sid=ist=u=Sa “we built it”[?]). 


4.3.4.1 Intransitive verbs 


The intransitive verb is conjugated by means of pronominal suffixes (see §4.2.7.2) which 
correspond to the absolutive enclitic personal pronouns first singular and third singular of 
Hurrian (see Ch. 4, §4.4.10.1). The third singular is formed by a suffix -ba equivalent to the 
suffix -b of Old Hurrian. Only the following forms are attested: 


(4) Singular Plural 


Ist nun=a=do “I came” 
3rd nun=a=ba “hecame” nun=a=lo “they came” 
ry 


4.3.4.2 Stative verbs 


The stative verb man- shows a class-marker -u- which formally is identical with the tran- 
sitive class-marker (for the parallel in Hurrian see Ch. 4, §4.5.11). Different from the in- 
transitive verb (and in agreement with Hurrian) the third-person singular is not marked 
by a verbal person suffix: man=u=da “T stayed,” man=u “it was” (often with adjective in 
-aya [see §4.2.2, 2]), man=u=la “they were,” ali... man=u=Il=a [-.1-e] “who may exist,” 
ali=la... man=u=I=a=la “who (pl.) may be there,” man=u=I=i=na “may it exist!” See also 
§4.2.2, 14 and §4.3.5.1. 


4.3.4.3 Transitive verbs 


Of the person suffixes used with transitive verbs, only a subset is attested; agent (ergative) and 
patient (absolutive) suffixes are shown in (5). The etymology of the suffix of the first-person 
singular is still controversial. 


(5) Abs. 3rd sg. Abs. 3rd pl. 
Erg. Ist sg. ©R=u=ba “I...him” R=u=bo / R=u=lo “I... them” 
Erg. 3rd sg. R=u=noa “he... him” R=u=a=loe “he... them” 


Erg. 3rd pl. R=it=u=noa “they...him” R=it=u=lo “they... them” 


The first-person singular dative suffix -ma (see §4.2.7.2) displaces the absolutive suffix -na: 
ar=u=ma “he gave [it] to me,” *zad=it=u=ma — za=t=u=moa “they built me [the road].” 

The comparison with the endings of the intransitive verb shows that both paradigms 
make use of the same pronominal suffixes: -ba, -na, and -la. There are no special suffixes for 
the person of the agent except the suffix -it- which marks plurality of the agent (for a possible 
exception see $4.3). The difference between the first- and the third-person agent is encoded 
by the use of two different suffixes for the patient: the first person of the agent is marked 
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by the suffix -ba and the third by -na. Both suffixes refer to the third person of the patient, 
but -ba — exactly as with Hurrian -b (see Ch. 4, §4.5.9) — is not restricted to the singular. 
Referring to a plural patient, -ba may be replaced by the pluralic -/a. The occurrence of the 
suffixes -ba, -na, and -la in both the transitive and the intransitive paradigms is related to 
the ergatival structure of Urartian: both the patient of the transitive verb and the subject of 
the intransitive verb are encoded as absolutives. 


4.3.4.4 The verbal- 


This verb occurs in one form only: ala (a-11, a-L1-e), always with a noun in the ergative, 
but without an absolutive. It introduces direct speech in royal inscriptions and letters (e.g., 
LUGAL=Saala “[thus] says the king”). It has been suggested that the direct speech as a whole 
is the patient. The verbal status of Urartian ala has long been disputed, but it is confirmed 
by the Hurrian form a-lu-i-ib “he said.” 


4.3.5 Nonindicative moods 


As in Hurrian (see Ch. 4, §4.5.12), there is a considerable variety of nonindicative modal 
forms. Disagreement still exists over terminology, morphology, and relationship with 
Hurrian modal suffixes. Only the best-established patterns are mentioned here. 


4.3.5.1 Imperative 


The second singular imperative, both intransitive and transitive, is formed by the root plus 
the suffix -a (seldom -i): ul=i (u-11-i) “go!”; ar=a (a-ri) “give!”; Sat=a (Sd-te-e) “take!”; 
ti=a (ti-(i-)e) “speak!”; tur=a (tti-R1(-e)) “destroy!” Presumably the form ma-nu-ni “may 
he be/exist!” is to be interpreted as a third-person singular imperative (for the verb man- 
see §4.3.4.2). Perhaps the vowel u conveys a concept of state like the Hurrian imperative in 
-o(=nna) (see Ch. 4, §4.5.12.1); for the form ma-ni-né see §4.3.5.2. 


4.3.5.2  Jussive 


The jussive is a request in the third person, marked by a suffix -in. This suffix corresponds 
to the jussive suffix of Hurrian -en, which in the earliest Hurrian has also the form -in 
(see Ch. 4, §4.5.12.2). Transitive verbs add a pronominal suffix after an anaptyctic vowel i. 
The plurality of the agent is marked by -it-. Examples follow: (i) tur=in=i=na (in most 
cases spelled ti-ri-ni-né, once -ni-i-né) “they (once ‘he’) may destroy him” (usually the 
plural is not marked; the form [tu]r=ut=in=e=na, which is attested in the same context, 
might be the expected plural form with it — ut); (ii) ar=in=i=na (sum-ni-né) “he shall 
give [a cow]”; (iii) plural: ha=it=in(a) (ha-i-ti-né) “they shall take”; (iv) ash=ast=it=in(a) 
(a3-ha-ds-ti-ti-né) “they shall give as an offering.” The form ma-ni-né “may he be/exist” is 
presumably an intransitive jussive of the verb man-: man=in(a); see also §4.3.5.1. 


4.3.5.3. Modal -l- 


The modal suffix -/- combines with various forms of mood and modifies their meaning in a 
way which, however, cannot always be well established; for the exact equivalent in Hurrian 
see Ch. 4, §4.5.12.3. 


4.3.5.4  Optative 

The optative expresses a wish or a demand. It is formed with the modal suffix -/- and a 
suffix -a: These suffixes are usually spelled as -11 or, seldom, as -L1-e, but never as -LI-i-e (as 
is sometimes the spelling with the conditional; see §4.3.5.5). Most forms are third person, 
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but there is also at least one form of the first-person singular. The optative may have a 
pronominal suffix referring to the patient: 


1. First-person singular: qapq=ar=u=I=i=na (qa-ap-qa-ru-li-né) “I wanted to besiege [the 
city].” 

2. Third-person singular: urp=u=Il=a / urp=u=l=i=na (ur-pu-ti-li-i-né) “he shall slaughter 
[them]”; nips=id=u=l=a / nips=id=u=l=i=na “he shall sacrifice [in a specific way]”; 
as-hu-li-né “they shall give as an offering”; me-si-i-1i-li-né “they shall gather(?) [the 
grapes].” It is not yet clear whether the first of two verbs in the standard curse formula 
belongs here: w#-ru-L1-a-né... vi-lu-L1-e “may they... him [and] destroy [him].” The 
Urartian optative is presumed to be etymologically connected with the Hurrian form 
(see Ch. 4, §4.5.12.4). 


The optative regularly appears in clauses introduced by aso. This word is conventionally 
translated as the temporal conjunction “when(ever)”; it may, however, contain the ergative 
suffix -so and thus fill the position of the agent in an agent—patient construction, which 
otherwise would be vacant. If this interpretation is correct, asa would encode the concept 
of an indefinite agent (“when one/they”). Otherwise, the forms in asa- clauses would have 
to be explained as being intransitivized by the suffix -ul- (see §4.3.1), which, however, is 
not likely: asa... aSh=ast=u=I=a (ds-ha-ds-ti-11) “when they make an offering” (in a strict 
sense: “when they are to make an offering”?); asa... nek=id=u=I=a (ni-ki-du-11) “when 
they... (the canal)”; asa... tes=u=I=a (te-sti-L1-e) “when they harvest the vineyard.” 


4.3.5.5 Conditional 


The conditional is a form with the modal suffix -/-, which regularly appears in relative 
clauses of the curse formula introduced by alu=so. The verbal form ends in -LI-e or -LI-i-e 
(11 represents [li] and [le]), which we normalize here as -I- (e)ya: alu=sa ina DuB-te 
tu=l=(e)ya (*tur=u=l=(e)ya) “who(ever) might destroy this inscription”; a-lu-so pi-i-ti- 
LI-i-e “who(ever) might smash [it to pieces].” 

A good morphological comparison is the Hurrian conditional in -eva (see Ch. 4, §4.5.12.6). 


4.3.5.6 Desiderative 


The desiderative expresses a strong wish. In the context of the Urartian annals this may be 
the wish of the royal author (“he shall...”) or the reported wish of an enemy (“I heard 
that he intended to...”). The desiderative is formed by the modal -/ suffix preceded by 
a “class-marker” i (cf. Ch. 4, §4.5.6) and a suffix -ana. The same formation is attested in 
Hurrian (see Ch. 4, §4.5.12.7). Examples follow: ar=d=i=l=ana (ar-di-la-né) “he shall give 
[tribute]”; fia-i-la-a-né “[I heard that the country... ] intended to conquer [the city... ]”; 
ir-bi-la-[né] “[I heard that the country... ] intended to raid [the... ].” 


4.3.5.7 Additional moods 


There are more modal forms which, however, are either poorly attested or semantically 
difficult: 


1. Formed witha complex suffix: (i) -alana: ha-ia-la-a-né “(never had kings] conquered” 
(with a glide y at the morpheme border), pa-a-ra-la-né “|to which never a king] had 
brought”; (ii) -ulana: qu-du-la-a-né “?” (cf. t-ru-Lt-a-né at §4.3.5.4). 

2. The following (dialectal?) forms are only attested in one religious text from the early 
period (meher kapisi): ni-ip-si-di-’a-a-le “they shall sacrifice them [in a special way],” 
qa-ap-ga-ri-li-né “he shall carry around(??),” urp=u=a (ur-pu-ti-e) “he shall(?) 
slaughter.” 
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3. A letter from Bastam has forms which seem to be jussives (first- or third-person 
singular?): a-li-le (al- “speak”), ar-di-le (ar- “give”). 

4. The form a-ri-a-ni has been interpreted as nonindicative, though it could be an 
indicative (ar=i=a=na “he does not give her back” [?]) with a perfect parallel in Hurrian 
(cf. Ch. 4, §4.5.8.10). 

5. mi... kul=it=u=na “they shall not let him [exist]” (cf. Hurrian ko'l- “let”) may be a 
vetitive formed by the negative particle mi and the indicative. 


4.4 Particles 


“Particle” will here be defined as a word which cannot take nominal or verbal suffixes. 


4.4.1 Conjunctions 


The following conjunctions are identified: asa “when(ever)” see §4.3.5.4; iu “when” (tem- 
poral clause referring to past); e’a (also written e-t1-e, e-a-i) “and (also),” e’a... ea “as well 
as”; mi “but”; mi... mi “neither... nor”; una “or.” 


4.4.2 Adverbs 


The following adverbial particles are identified: ainey “anyone,” gey “anything,” hena “now,” 


istina “there,” istini=na “from there.” 


4.4.3 Negative particles 


Negation is accomplished by the particles ui “not” and mi, mi=kui (prohibitive). 


4.5 Numerals 


The numerals are almost exclusively written with numerical symbols, rather than being 
spelled out phonetically. In an annalistic text, the expression meaning “in one year” alternates 
between Susini Mu and 1 mv. There is, however, a plural Susina mu™®* which is translated 
into Assyrian by ina libbi Sanateya “in my years” (cf. §4.2.7.3). The cardinal 10,000 is atibi. 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


As in Hurrian, the agent in ergatival clauses (see §4.2.6) usually takes the initial position, 
followed by the patient and the verb (SOV), but the sequence absolutive—ergative—verb (OSV) 
also occurs. The dative or instrumental of a god’s name regularly precedes the ergative in 
the first clause of a text or a paragraph: 


(6) A. Haldizo...M.=8o...ini puluso kug/y=u=no 
Haldi=o...ini puluso M.=%0...kug/y=u=noa 
“To Haldi M. set up this stela” 
B. Haldi=i=ne=no usmasi=no M.=so I.=so inilo tarma=ni=lo 
ath=u=a=la 
“By the might of Haldi M. [and] I. dug this well” 
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Otherwise the dative may follow the verb: 


(7) &.GaL sid=ist=u=na badusi=y=o 
“He built a palace up to its perfection(?)” 


The verb may be placed in initial position when it is topicalized (particularly in the more 
vivid inscriptions about military campaigns, often forming chiasms with regular clauses): 


(8) ust=a=do Mana=ido ebano at=u=boa 
“Forth I marched towards Mana, and I consumed the land” 


In nominal clauses of two absolutives the predicate noun takes the final position: 


(9) Minua=na...LUGAL taraya 
“M. is the great king” 


In a nominal clause indicating a possessive relation with a genitive, the latter takes the 
initial position: 


(10) M.=i=ne=i sila=ya Tariria=i ina ulda 
“This vineyard belongs to T., the wife of M.” 


Generally, the genitive may precede or follow its head; in names it regularly takes the initial 
position: for example, Minua=i patara “Minua-town’; Rusa=i sua “Rusa-reservoir.” In titles 
the genitive follows its head, perhaps following the Akkadian model: LuG AL Bia=i=na=wa 
“king of the [people] of Bia.” 

Other modifiers usually follow their head, whereas the deictic pronouns precede it: LUG AL 
taraya “great king”; ina=ne=la arniusi=ne=la “these exploits.” 

Urartian has a considerable number of postpositions, which are partially based on the 
same forms as the postpositions of Hurrian (especially edi “person, body,” see Ch. 4, §5.1). 
Most Urartian postpositions have a suffix -na which is likely to be the ablative-instrumental 
suffix; there is, however, one postposition which is of locative origin (ed(i=)i=a). In one 
instance (istini=y=a) the spelling suggests the presence of a third-person singular possessive 
suffix, as with most Hurrian postpositions. It is quite possible in fact that the majority of Urar- 
tian postpositions were formed with this suffix (hence the transcription -(i=)i). The noun 
governed by the postposition always takes a case ending (apt(i=)i=na “on the side of; with 
abl. -dana or abl.-instr.-na; bed(i=)i=na “from the side of, on the part of, with abl.-instr. 
or loc.; ed(i=)i=na “for, with abl.-instr.; ed(i=)i=a “to(wards),” with archaic gen./dat.; 
istini=y=a (spelled -ni-e, -ni-i-e), istin(i=)i=na “for, with loc.; (-)kai, seldom (-)ka “before, 
in front of” — with dat. (persons), loc. or abl.-instr. (places, objects), kai can take the posses- 
sive suffix -uka (kai=uka “before me”); (-)kai=na “from (before),” with abl.-instr. or dat.(?); 
(-)pei “under,” with dat. or abl.-instr; (-)pe(i)=na “from under,” with dat.(?); (-)sa 
“(with)in,” “in the middle of,” with loc.). 

Whether or not a postposition is enclitic cannot be determined in most cases, as the in- 
scriptions do not separate words, and the evidence of the letters which utilize a word-dividing 
sign is insufficient in most instances. The letters seem to confirm, however, that -ka(i) 
is enclitic, and this may be true for (-)pei(=na) and (-)sa as well. Even so, the enclitic 
postpositions clearly have not evolved into true case endings since they are not subject to 
Suffixaufnahme (see 85.2). 

A single preposition, para (“to(wards),” “unto,” usually with dat., sometimes with loc.) 
has been identified thus far. 
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5.2 Agreement 


As in Hurrian (see Ch. 4, §5.2), a modifier (genitive modifiers and modifiers in -ha or -usa; 
see §4.2.2, 5, 15) agrees with its head. The case endings copied from the head are preceded 
by the relational suffix -ne- or -na- (see §4.2.4): 


(11) A. Minua=i=ne=i  urishusi=ne=i 
“Of the storehouse of Minua” (object) 
B. Haldi=i=na=wo  sesti=na=wo 
“For the gates of Haldi” 
C. “ap=si=n(e)=i esi=i 
“On the paternal throne” 


5.3 Coordinate and subordinate clauses 


Coordinate clauses without a connective form the majority of Urartian texts. There is no 
pattern of nominalized verbs or verbal nouns as in Hurrian (see Ch. 4, §5.3). Subordinate 
clauses express a relational or a temporal connection with the main clause. The temporal 
clause introduced by asa (see §4.3.5.4) in all attested cases displays a special modal form 
(optative), which, however, seems to express a wish or intention, not a special form of 
subordination. The relative clause may use the conditional (see §4.3.5.5); this is always the 
case in curse formulae which express a potential action. When the action is considered a 
fact, the relative clause uses the indicative: 


(12) alo ab=a=do ha’=i(y)=a=l=mo pinerr™® 
“What I requested, the gods granted to me” 


Temporal clauses referring to the past are introduced by iu “when”; they always take the 
indicative: 


la 


(13) iu Haldi=s’=mo LucAi-tuho ar=u=no nah=a=do “ap=si=n(e)=i esi=i 
LUGAL-tuhe=i=ne=i 


“When Haldi gave me kingship, I sat down on the paternal throne of kingship” 


6. LEXICON 


The Urartian lexicon is even less well known than that of Hurrian. The meaning of less 
than three hundred words has been established, with varying degrees of exactness. For 
the less than one hundred roots used in verbal forms, approximately 20 percent are also 
known in Hurrian. This figure obscures the actual close proximity of the two languages: a 
considerable part of the Urartian corpus is formed by accounts of military campaigns, a genre 
absent in Hurrian literature; whereas the majority of Hurrian linguistic material is either 
related to religious ritual or to diplomacy, which are only poorly reflected in the Urartian 
corpus. 

Aside from the basic phonological differences between Urartian and Hurrian (lack of 
double consonants in Urartian, lack of phonemic voicing in Hurrian), and the open questions 
concerning vowel length and opposition of /o/ and /u/ in Urartian, the following roots of 
Urartian and Hurrian (with one exception: nun-) are in total phonological agreement. This 
is basically true also for the nominal isoglosses below (note, however, differences under 
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istina, Sala, Sura). Putative isoglosses which show greater diversity have been demonstrated 
to be wrong or remain doubtful. 


1. Roots used in verbal forms: ag- “guide” (H. “take up”); al- (H. ale-) “speak”; am-“burn’; 
ar- “give”; ash- “make an offering, sacrifice”; durb- “become hostile” (H. only in noun 
torbi, torubi “enemy”); ha- “take”; has- “hear” (H. haz-); hut=i(y)- “pray” (H. hud- 
“raise”); kul- “let” (H. ko'l-); man- “be” (H. mann-); nah-(H. nahh-) “sit down”; nun- 
“come” (H. un-); pis- *“rejoice” (only in the noun pisusa “joy”; H. pic- (written with 
sV symbols)); Sat- “take” (H. Satt-); tan- “do,” “make”; ti- “speak” (H. tive, tia, tieni 
“word”); urb- “slaughter”; ust- “to leave for a campaign” (H. ust=a=nni “warrior,” 
“hero”). 

2. Nouns: ate- “father” (H. atta=i); babana “mountainous region” (H. p/faba, p/fabni, 
p/fabanni “mountain”); edi- (see §5.1; H. edi “person, body”; see Ch. 4, §5.1); eura 
“lord” (H. evri); eurisa “lordship” (H. evrisse“lordship”); hara “road” (H. hari); hurada 
“warrior” (H. huradi“[a kind of] warrior”); isana “opposite bank, lakeside” (H. e/isave 
“opposite bank”); istina (see §5.1; H. istani “inside, middle”); kura (ukra?) “foot” 
(H. ugri “foot”); pila “canal” (H. pilli/a); p/bura “slave” (H. pura=me); qarqarana 
“coat of mail” (H. kargarni, a piece of military equipment); sali “year” (H. Sawala); 
sehira “living” (H. se/ugurni “life”; presumably identical with the archaic element of 
a personal name Segirni); Suha “new” (H. Suge “new”); Sura “weapon” (H. Sauri); 
tarmanila (pl.) “spring,” “well” (H. tarmani “spring,” “well”; tarm- “drink”); tarsuani 
“man” (H. tarzu(w)ani);"" tisnu (also tisni?) a part of the body (H. tizni, tiza “heart”); 
ula “another” (H. oli). 


It cannot be demonstrated that all of these isoglosses were inherited from the proto- 
language ancestral to Hurrian and Urartian. It is possible that some words (especially military 
vocabulary) were borrowed from Hurrian into Proto-Urartian in the middle of the second 
millennium BC. 

In several cases, it can be shown that Urartian and Hurrian use different lexemes which 
apparently only exist in one of the two languages: thus, for “build,” “erect [a building]” 
Urartian consistently uses sid=ist-, whereas Hurrian uses pa-. 

One word has been claimed as a loan from Akkadian — kubusa “helmet.” Even this, 
however, is questionable, since Akkadian kubsu is not a piece of military equipment but a 
headdress or cap, often made of wool and used by gods, kings, and high officials. 

There are no secure examples of borrowings from other languages. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Afro-Asiatic 


JOHN HUEHNERGARD 


1. THE AFRO-ASIATIC FAMILY 


1.1 Introduction 


In the following paragraphs only a brief overview of the Afro-Asiatic family can be given, 
with some of the shared features that have prompted recognition of the family. Work on 
Afro-Asiatic is still in its infancy, and work on the reconstruction of Proto-Afro-Asiatic has 
barely begun. The remainder of this chapter will be concerned with one of the two well- 
known ancient branches of Afro-Asiatic, the Semitic branch (the other ancient branch is 
Egyptian, for which see Ch. 7; for a probable ancient form of Berber, see below, §1.1.3). 

The original homeland of Afro-Asiatic has been the subject of some discussion. Most 
scholars would place it somewhere in the vicinity of the center of the family’s current 
geographical range, or rather further to the east, in far southern Egypt or northern Sudan. A 
few scholars, however, have argued for an original location in southwest Asia (see Militarev 
1994; Diakonoff 1998). 

Older names of the Afro-Asiatic family, still used by some scholars, include Hamito- 
Semitic and Semito-Hamitic, names that have generally been abandoned because they imply 
a subgroup of “Hamitic” languages (i.e., of all languages in the family apart from the Semitic 
languages) that is not indicated by any isoglosses. 

The Afro-Asiatic family comprises at least five and as many as eight branches. 


1.1.1 Egyptian 
See Chapter 7. 


1.1.2 Semitic 
See §§2-3 below. 


1.1.3. Berber 


Berber was formerly spoken across much of Africa north of the Sahara, but with the spread 
of Islam, it has been reduced to a series of linguistic islands in a sea of Arabic. Even so, Berber 
languages are still spoken by 10-15 million people. Berber languages in Morocco include 
Tashelhit in the High Atlas mountains, Tamazight in the Middle Atlas mountains, and Tarifit 
in the Rif mountains. In Algeria the main Berber language is Kabyle, though several other 
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forms of Berber also occur. Tuareg is also spoken in Algeria, as well as in Mali and Niger. 
Smaller Berber dialects are spoken in Tunisia, Libya, Egypt (oasis of Siwa), and Mauritania. 
The Guanche language of the Canary Islands, extinct since the sixteenth century AD, was 
probably also a Berber language. 

A Berber dialect (or dialects) is probably represented in the corpus of over a thousand 
Numidian (or Lybian, or Lybico-Berber) inscriptions in a consonantal alphabet that have 
been found in Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. Most of the inscriptions date to the second 
century BC (only one is actually dated, however, a Numidian—Punic bilingual from 139 BC). 
The texts are difficult to interpret, and thus of limited use for the earlier history of Berber. 
The script resembles the Tifinigh (or Tifinagh, “Punic [letters]”) alphabet that is now used 
among the Tuareg (see O'Connor 1996). 


1.1.4 Cushitic 


Some forty Cushitic languages are spoken by about 15-20 million people in Ethiopia, 
Somalia, and surrounding countries. The earliest records of Cushitic languages date to 
the eighteenth century AD. Cushitic is divided into four branches: 


1. North Cushitic: the Beja language (claimed by some scholars to be a separate branch 
of Afro-Asiatic; see below, §1.1.6). 

2. Central Cushitic or Agaw: formerly the major Cushitic language in Ethiopia, which 
had significant influence on the later Semitic languages there, today represented 
by a number of languages with small numbers of speakers (Awngi, Bilin, Kemant, 
Xamir). 

3. East Cushitic: numerically by far the largest branch of Cushitic, and itself further 
subdivided into Lowland East Cushitic (including Oromo, formerly called Galla, a 
pejorative term, with 8-10 million speakers in central Ethiopia; Afar-Saho, along the 
Red Sea coast of Eritrea; and Somali, the official language of Somalia), Highland 
East Cushitic (or Rift Valley Cushitic, including especially the Sidamo language), and 
smaller subbranches. 

4. South Cushitic: includes languages spoken in Kenya and Tanzania (such as Alagwa, 
Burunge, and Iraqw). 


1.1.5 Chadic 


Chadic is a very large family of some 140 languages spoken by perhaps 30-40 million people 
in Cameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, Niger, and Nigeria. One Chadic language, 
Hausa, also serves as a lingua franca in much of western Africa. There are no records of 
Chadic languages before the modern period. The Chadic languages are divided into three 
large branches, each of which is further subdivided: 


1. West Chadic: including Hausa, the Ron languages, and the Bauchi subbranch. 
2. Central Chadic: languages such as Bura, Margi, Kotoko-Logone, Masa. 
3. Eastern Chadic: languages such as Kera, Migama, Mubi. 


1.1.6 Other possible branches 


The Omotic languages, about forty in number, are spoken by about 3 million people, mostly 
along the Omo River in southwestern Ethiopia. The most prominent language is Wolaytta, 
with about 2 million speakers. Omotic was formerly considered a western branch of Cushitic, 
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but is now considered by many scholars to be an independent branch of Afro-Asiatic, 
although there continues to be discussion about its status. 

The Beja language, spoken by about a million people along the Red Sea coast of Sudan and 
southeastern Egypt, is usually considered to be North Cushitic, but it has sometimes been 
proposed as a separate branch of Afro-Asiatic (Hetzron 1980). It has a number of intriguing 
archaic features. 

A language spoken by fewer than twenty individuals along the Woito River in southwestern 
Ethiopia, called by themselves Ongota and by their neighbors Birale or Birelle, has recently 
been described (Fleming et al. 1992) and claimed to be the remnant of another distinct 
branch of Afro-Asiatic (Fleming 1999). 


1.2 Subgrouping of Afro-Asiatic 


A number of morphological features indicate that Berber, Egyptian, and Semitic may consti- 
tute a North Afro-Asiatic subgroup. A connection between Berber and Chadic has also been 
suggested. Various other, more comprehensive subgroupings of the Afro-Asiatic branches 
have been proposed, but none has gained a consensus. 

Macro-comparisons of Afro-Asiatic with other language phyla, such as Indo-European 
(the so-called Nostratic hypothesis), have not met with general acceptance. 


1.3. Features of Afro-Asiatic 


Most of the features enumerated here are attested in several, but usually not all, of the 
branches of the family. 


1.3.1 Phonology 


Phonological commonalities include the pharyngeal fricatives [{] and [h], and a third series 
of consonants (in addition to the usual voiced and the voiceless), often called “emphatic,” 
which in most of the branches have a glottalized realization (but are pharyngealized in 
Berber and in Arabic). 


1.3.2 Morphology 


In the morphology, the personal pronouns exhibit a number of common features across 
Afro-Asiatic. Most branches, for example, have both independent and suffixed forms, the 
latter used both for objects when attached to verbs and for possession when attached to 
nouns. Common forms include *?an(V) and *?ana(:)k(V) for the first-person singular, and 
*kas marker of the second person. Demonstrative pronouns also show a number of common 
elements across the branches. 

The “root and pattern” system ofnoun and verb bases that is well known among the Semitic 
languages (see §3.3.1) seems to be a common Afro-Asiatic feature, as does the existence of 
a preponderance of triconsonantal roots (but also a significant number of biconsonantal 
roots). 

Among inflectional features of the noun may be noted (i) the presence of *-tas marker of 
feminine; (ii) a case system similar to that of Proto-Semitic (Sasse 1984); (iii) pluralization 
by means of the insertion of “a before the final root consonant (Greenberg 1955a), as well 
as other “broken” plurals (see below, §3.3.2.4); (iv) a prefix “ma- to form nouns of place, 
instrument, and agent; and (v) a denominative adjectival ending *-i:(y). 

In verbal morphology, it is likely that the following may be reconstructed for Proto- 
Afro-Asiatic: (i) a prefix-conjugation, which marked person much as in Semitic, with 
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*P- for first-person singular, *t- for second-person (and perhaps for third-person fem.), 
and *y- for third-person (masc.); (ii) the presence of “a to mark the imperfective form of 
the verb; and (iii) a set of derivational consonant affixes, “s for causative, “t for reflexive or 
middle, and *n for passive. 

On the cusp bridging nominal and verbal morphology is the predicate adjective or suffix- 
conjugation, a predication composed of a verbal adjective and an enclitic subject pronoun 
(found in Semitic [see §3.3.2.1], Egyptian, and, probably, Cushitic). 


1.4 Afro-Asiatic vocabulary 


One of the greatest hindrances to the reconstruction of Proto-Afro-Asiatic has been the 
difficulty of establishing clear cognate sets across the vocabularies of the several branches 
(this has also, of course, impeded efforts to establish sound correspondences across the 
branches and to reconstruct Proto-Afro-Asiatic phonology). Essentially, this must await 
the working out of reconstructed proto-vocabularies for the individual branches, which is 
still in its beginning stages, except for Semitic. Nevertheless, a few lexical items common 
to at least several of the branches may be mentioned, such as “lis “tongue,” *m-w-t/mut 
“to die,” *s(i)m “name,” and *sin(n) “tooth.” 


2. THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


2.1 Introduction 


Semitic is a close-knit family of languages first attested inAkkadian names and loanwords 
occurring in Sumerian cuneiform texts of the first half of the third millennium BC. Akkadian 
texts proper begin to appear about 2500 BC, and Eblaite shortly thereafter. Many Semitic 
languages continue to be spoken to this day, including (i) Arabic in many countries of Asia 
and Africa; (ii) Amharic, Tigrinya, and other related languages in Eritrea and Ethiopia; 
(iii) Hebrew in Israel; (iv) South Arabian languages such as Mehri, Jibbali, and Sogotri in 
Yemen and Oman; and (v) many varieties of Aramaic, now scattered around the globe. 


2.2 The prehistory of Semitic 


It is not known when Semitic hived off from the common Afro-Asiatic stock, other than 
that the separation must antedate the third millennium BC; nor can anything be said with 
confidence about the original homeland or early movements of the ancestral Semitic speakers 
beyond what has been observed above in §1.1. As noted in § 1.2, the closest relatives of Semitic 
within Afro-Asiatic seem to be Egyptian and Berber. 


2.3 The subgrouping of the Semitic languages 


The earliest partition within the Semitic family separated West Semitic from Akkadian and 
Eblaite (see Ch. 8), which together are termed East Semitic. West Semitic languages are 
characterized by an innovative perfective form of the verb, a suffix-conjugation, exemplified 
by Arabic katabtu “I wrote.” The West Semitic group in turn is comprised of three branches: 


1. Central Semitic: includes (i) the Northwest Semitic languages Ugaritic; Hebrew, 
Phoenician, and other Canaanite dialects; and Aramaic (see Chs. 9-13); (ii) the 
Sayhadic (Old or Epigraphic South Arabian) languages (see Ch. 15); and (iii) the 
various forms of Arabic (see Ch. 16). 
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2. Ethiopian Semitic: attested in the ancient period in classical Ethiopic, or Gaaz (see 
Ch. 14). 

3. Mahrian Semitic or Modern South Arabian: not attested until the modern period 
(unless the Old South Arabian language Hadramitic reflects an ancient member of 
this group). 


3. DESCRIPTION OF PROTO-SEMITIC 


3.1 Introduction 


What follows summarizes some of the reconstructable features of Proto-Semitic as a lin- 
guistic system. It is based, of course, on the work of many scholars, not all of whose studies 
could be mentioned in such a brief overview; nor has it always been possible to allot space 
for a detailed defense of some of the reconstructions offered here. 


3.2 Phonology 
3.2.1 Consonants 


Common Semitic is uncontroversially reconstructed with twenty-nine consonantal 
phonemes. The original pronunciation of the consonants is disputed, but a likely set of 
phonetic values is given in Table 6.1: 


Table 6.1 The consonantal phonemes of Common Semitic 


Place of articulation 


Manner of Inter- Dental/ 

articulation Bilabial dental Alveolar Palatal Velar © Pharyngeal _—Glottal 
Stop 

Voiceless Pp t k i 
Emphatic fr k 

Voiced b d g 

Affricate 

Voiceless 's 

Emphatic og’ 

Voiced dy 

Fricative 

Voiceless A) s xe fl h 
Emphatic oe 

Voiced Co) y : 

Lateral continuant 

Voiceless t 

Emphatic ta 

Voiced 1 

Tap/Trill i? 

Nasal m n 


Glide Ww y 
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As Table 6.1 indicates, Proto-Semitic was characterized by a number of consonant triads 
consisting of a voiceless, an ejective (i.e., a so-called emphatic), and a voiced member. For 
two of the obstruent sets that are lacking an ejective member, namely the bilabial stop and 
the velar fricative sets, that member has been posited for Proto-Afro-Asiatic —*p’ and *x’. The 
consonantal repertoire of Proto-Afro-Asiatic is in general assumed to have been significantly 
larger than that of Proto-Semitic. 

All of the consonants could be geminated. 

In the traditional Semitological literature, the consonants here characterized as ejective 
are normally transcribed with an underdot, for example, t for /t’/, @ for /0’/, and so forth, as 
is the voiceless pharyngeal fricative, in other words, hi for /h/. The velar fricatives /x/ and /y/ 
are usually written by Semitists as ) and either ¢ or g, respectively, while the voiceless and 
emphatic lateral fricatives /4/ and /?/ are usually written as § and either $ or 0, respectively. 
Further, the consonants here characterized as alveolar affricates are traditionally represented 
as simple fricatives, s, s’ or s, and z, while the sibilant given above as /s/ is traditionally 
represented as 5. 

At least one assimilation process may be ascribed to Common Semitic, namely, the 
assimilation of w to a following dental or alveolar, as in Akkadian ittarad < *yawtarad 
“he has descended”; Arabic yattahidu < *yawtahidu “it will be united”; Hebrew yis’s’or < 
*yaw's'ur- “he fashions.” Attested in only part of the Semitic area, perhaps reflecting 
an areal development, is the assimilation of *n to a following consonant, which occurs 
regularly in Akkadian and the Northwest Semitic languages; compare Common Semitic 
*yan@’ur “he guarded” > Arabic yanz‘ur, but Akkadian is’s’ur, Hebrew yis’s’or, Aramaic 
yitVar. In Sayhadic inscriptions the same assimilation is frequently, but not consistently, 
reflected. 

The consonants *w and *y were regularly lost in the environment C_V, with compen- 
satory lengthening of the following vowel, as in *maka:n- < “makwan- “place”; *madi:nat- 
< *madyinat- “administrative region.” 

The existence of syllabic allophones of the sonorants “J, “m, and “n in certain environments 
has been suggested to account for a number of phenomena attested in the descendant 
languages (Testen 1998). Examples include the ancient substantives *bn- “son” and *sm- 
“name,” the pronominal forms *sm “they (masc.)” and *sn “they (fem.),” and the proclitic 
asseverative particle */-. 


3.2.1.1 Major developments in the descendant languages 


In most of the West Semitic languages, the common Semitic alveolar fricative *s underwent 
a change to “4 when prevocalic (i.e., s > h/ _V) asin Common Semitic “su?a > West Semitic 
*hura “he”; Common Semitic *yusatbir > West Semitic *yuhatbir “he sent across”; Common 
Semitic *baytisa > West Semitic *baytiha (eventually to Hebrew bay@oh) “to the house.” In an 
interesting development resulting from the morphological patterning of Semitic (see §3.3.1), 
this sound change was blocked in most nominal and verbal forms because the conditioning 
environment — namely, the following vowel — did not appear in all forms; for instance, 
although “*sarik- “stolen” would have developed into ““harik’- by the sound rule, no change 
would have occurred in the verbal form *yasrik “he stole,” where *s was not followed by 
a vowel; a principle of root integrity (essentially an overriding avoidance of root allomor- 
phism) then blocked the change *sarik’- > ** harik’- as well. Thus, *s generally remains in West 
Semitic nominal and verbal roots, but is otherwise missing. In a number of languages, in- 
cluding Aramaic, Hebrew, Jibbali (Mahrian branch), and the Babylonian form of Akkadian, 
*s became a palato-alveolar 5; note, for example, Arabic and Ethiopic sala:m “well-being,” 
but Babylonian sala:mum, Aramaic Sala:m, Hebrew solom. 
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The early dental/alveolar affricates “'s, “'s, *“z were deaffricated in most of the attested 


languages, becoming *s, *s’, and *z, respectively. In Arabic and Ethiopic, the new voiceless 
*s < “s merged with Common Semitic *s. In the Assyrian form of Akkadian, however, *‘s 
became 5. 

The Common Semitic voiceless and ejective lateral fricatives, *tand *?’, underwent changes 
in most of the attested languages, although the nonejective *# is still preserved as such in 
the Mahrian languages, and was probably also pronounced as such in early Akkadian, 
Hebrew, and Arabic. The ejective *#? merged with “s’ in Hebrew, in Akkadian, and in 
Ethiopian Semitic (although it is preserved as a distinct phoneme in the earliest classi- 
cal Ethiopic, pronunciation unknown). In Aramaic, however, it became first y and finally §; 
compare Hebrew Péres, Akkadian ers’etum, but Aramaic ?arfa:, from Common Semitic 
*ParP- “earth.” 

In Arabic and perhaps in some other Central Semitic languages, most of the common 
Semitic ejective or glottalic consonants became pharyngealized, for example, “f > t', “s > 
*s’ > sf. The velar ejective *k’, however, became a nonejective uvular stop q. The Arabic 
reflexes of *6’ and *¥ vary according to dialect, but for the classical language are usually said 
to be a voiced interdental or dental/alveolar fricative, 0‘ or z‘, and a voiced dental/alveolar 
stop, d', respectively. 

As the result of an areal spread, the bilabial stop p became a labiodental fricative f in several 
branches of Semitic, namely, Mahrian, Ethiopian, and the Sayhadic and Arabic subbranches 
of Central Semitic. 

A characteristic of the Northwest Semitic languages is the change of initial * w to *y, as in 
Hebrew yéled, Aramaic yalda: “child” < Common and Central Semitic * wald-. 


3.2.2 Vowels 


Proto-Semitic (and probably Proto-Afro-Asiatic) may be reconstructed with three vowels, 
high front *7, high back *u, and low central *a, each of which could occur short or long. 

On diphthongs and triphthongs see §3.2.3. 

The presence of *i(:) in the base of a Proto-Semitic word seems to have precluded the 
presence of another high vowel elsewhere in the base. In other words, bases with the vowel 
melodies 7...i,7...u, and u...ido not seem to have occurred, though bases with two u 
vowels, CuC(C)u(:)C-, can be reconstructed. 

Internal reconstruction indicates the existence of a Proto-Semitic rule of vowel syncope: 
a>o/aCi__ C,V,as in *kalalum > *kallum “light, small.” 


3.2.3 Syllable structure 


Itis likely that only three syllable shapes are to be reconstructed for Proto-Semitic—two open, 
CV and CV:, and one closed, CVC. These syllable-types may also be classified quantitatively, 
as either light, CV, or heavy, CV: and CVC. Thus, all syllables contain a single vowel, begin 
with a single consonant, and end either in a single consonant or in a vowel. The following 
conditions are not permitted: (i) sequences of two or more consonants word-finally; (ii) 
sequences of three or more consonants within words; (iii) sequences of two or more vowels; 
(iv) long vowels in closed syllables. 

Since only one vowel quality was permitted in each syllable, true phonemic diphthongs 
did not occur in Proto-Semitic (nor are they attested in most of the descendant languages). 
Semitists, however, often speak of the phonetic sequences [V + glide] (i.e., Vw and Vy) as 
“diphthongs,” even though Semitic syllable structure dictates that the glide functions as a 
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consonant in such cases. The sequences “aw and “ay were common in Proto-Semitic, as in 
*mawt- “death” and *bayt- “house.” These were frequently monophthongized, usually to [o:] 
and [e:], respectively, in many of the languages. 

Already in Proto-Semitic the sequences “ty and “uw were realized as [i:] and [u:], respec- 
tively; thus the noun *di:n- “judgment,” from the root d-y-n, may be said to be equivalent 
to “diyn- (i.e., a noun of the pattern CiCC), and so comparable in form to the noun *dibh- 
“sacrifice” from the root 6-b-h. Similarly, *k’u:m- “height,” from the root k’-w-m, is equiv- 
alent to *K’uwm- (i.e., of the pattern CuCC) and comparable to “fumk’- “depth,” from the 
root f-m-k’. 

The sequences VwV and VyV, sometimes called “triphthongs” in Semitic studies, tended 
to be unstable and to be reduced to “diphthongs” or to simple vowels, as in *mawit-/mayt- 
(< mait-)/mi:t-/mit- “dead.” For the sequences CwV and CyV see §3.2.1. 

The implications of reconstructing a set of syllabic allophones of certain consonants (see 
§3.2.1) require further investigation. Clearly, however, the generalizations just enunciated 
would need to be modified if forms such as *bn- + case ending — that is, *[bnum] “son” 
(CCVC?, CVVC?2) — are to be considered valid in Proto-Semitic. 


3.2.4 Stress 


The evidence suggests that Proto-Semitic word stress was not phonemic, but assigned 
automatically (i) to the rightmost nonfinal heavy syllable (CV: or CVC), or (ii) in words 
having only nonfinal light syllables, to the initial syllable: *'salima, *'salimu:, * sallimta(:), 
“vislam, *'yislamu:, *yisldmu:na. This is essentially the pattern assumed to operate in both 
classical Arabic and Akkadian, which are widely separated within the Semitic family. 

There are instances in which stress is phonemic in some of the descendant languages, but 
these are undoubtedly the result of internal developments: for example, classical Ethiopic 
‘sahtat “she erred,” but sof‘tat “error”; ra’kaba: “they (fem.) found,” but rakdba: “he found 
her”; Hebrew ‘komo “she stood” versus k’o'mo “standing” (fem. sg.), ‘ros’'u “they ran” versus 
rdsu “they were pleased.” 


3.3 Morphology 
3.3.1 Morphological type and word structure 


Common Semitic, like its descendants, may be characterized as a fusional language. 

Certain pronouns and a small but important number of isolated substantives, that is, 
substantives not associated with a verbal root, may be reconstructed for Proto-Semitic as 
discrete, and complete, lexical items with no formal restrictions other than those imposed 
by the constraints of syllable structure: for example, *Panti(:) “you (fem. sg.),” “su?a “he,” 
*yadum “hand,” *fiPum “tree,” *kalbum “dog,” *Pulznum “ear? *hima:rum “(male) donkey,” 
*Parnabum “hare” (see Fox 1998). 

But a remarkable characteristic of Semitic morphology is that the majority of words — all 
verbal forms and most nouns — reflect the interdigitation ofa root, consisting ofan invariable 
sequence of consonantal radicals (usually three in number), and a pattern of vowels and 
other features, which include gemination of one of the root consonants (other than the first) 
and affixation of a small subset of the consonantal repertoire (especially ?, m, n, s, t, y; these 
also appear commonly in the pronominal systems). As examples the following forms of the 
root *s-l-m “(to be) whole, sound, well” may be cited, with R; and so forth representing the 
root consonants: 
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(1) | pattern Ry aR2iR3 (a common adjectival form): * salim- “whole, sound, well”; 
pattern R; aR2a:R; (a common verbal noun form): *sala:m- “wholeness, well-being”; 
pattern muR,aR,R2iR; (participle of a derived verbal form): * musallim- “(one) who 

makes whole.” 


It is possible that verbal roots consisting of fewer than three consonantal radicals were 
not unusual in Common Afro-Asiatic. By the Proto-Semitic period, however, the triradical 
root was the norm, roots that earlier may have had fewer radicals having been conformed 
to that norm by various analogical developments. Original biradical bases may perhaps be 
detected in some roots with first radical w, such as *w-0-b “dwell,” that lack the w in certain 
forms, such as the verbal noun * ib-t- “dwelling,” across the descendant languages and even 
occasionally in cognates in Egyptian; and in some biform root pairs of the type Rj-R2-R2 ~ 
R,-Ro-w/R,-R2-y, that must also be reconstructed to the proto-language. Common Semitic 
also probably had a small number of quadriradical roots, most of them with a sonorant in 
second position. 

Certain constraints on the composition of the Semitic verbal root have been noted 
(Greenberg 1950): roots with identical first and second radicals are unattested, and roots 
with identical first and third radicals are extremely rare. In addition, homorganic consonants 
tend to be avoided within a root, except for the common root type known as the geminate, 
in which the second and third radicals are identical. 


3.3.2 Nominal morphology 


Reconstruction indicates that Proto-Semitic nouns occurred in two states, bound and free 
(adjectives also in a third, predicative); two genders, masculine and feminine; three cases, 
nominative, genitive, and accusative (and perhaps a fourth, directive); and three numbers, 
singular, dual, and plural. Proto-Semitic did not have a definite or an indefinite article. A 
definite article first evolved in the Central Semitic branch, while an indefinite article failed to 
develop in most of the descendant languages (apart from the occasional use of the numeral 
“one” for “a certain”). 


3.3.2.1 State 


Proto-Semitic nouns occurred in two syntactic states, either (i) bound to a following qualifier 
or (ii) not thus bound, in other words, free. Free forms were marked with an ending that 
exhibited two allomorphs, *-m after short vowels, *-na after long vowels and diphthongs: 
for example, nominative singular * wa:0ibum “inhabitant,” plural * wa:0ibu:na “inhabitants” 
(see further below). Bound forms (also called construct forms), which lacked this ending, 
governed an immediately following constituent, which was either a noun in the genitive case 
(2A-B), a (genitive) pronominal suffix (2C—D), or a nominalized (relative) clause (2E-F): 


(2) . *wa:0ibu baytim “inhabitant of the house” 
*wa:0ibu: baytim “inhabitants of the house” 
. *wa:0ibu-su(:) “its inhabitant” 
. “wa:0ibu:-su(:) “its inhabitants” 

*wa:0ibu yamu:tu “the inhabitant who died” 


*wa:0ibu: yamu:tu:na “the inhabitants who died” 


AmMOOW pS 


Nothing was permitted to intervene between a bound form and the constituent governed 
by it; an attributive adjective (in the free form), for example, followed the construction: 
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*wa:0ibu baytim salimum “the sound inhabitant of the house” (vs. *wa:0ibu baytim salimim 
“the inhabitant of the sound house”). 

In addition to occurring in the bound and free forms, adjectives of verbal roots, when 
functioning as the predicate of their clause, entered into a special morphological construction 
which was comprised of the simple base of the adjective (unmarked for case, gender, or 
number) followed by an enclitic subject pronoun, as in * salim-ti(:) “you (fem. sg.) are well”; 
* salim-at baflatum “the lady (she) is well.” 

The comparative degree was expressed syntactically rather than morphologically; that is, 
there was no special comparative form of the adjective, a comparison such as “their army is 
larger than our army” being expressed as “their army is large from/against our army.” For 
the superlative, Akkadian and Arabic attest a form of the adjective augmented by a prefix 
resembling the causative marker of the verbal system, but it is unclear whether this reflects 
a Proto-Semitic feature (Speiser 1952). It is likely that the superlative could be expressed by 
a bound-form adjective governing a plural noun, as in “the great one of the gods” = “the 
greatest god.” 


3.3.2.2 Gender 


The evidence of the descendant languages suggests that in Common Semitic any given 
substantive was construed either as masculine or as feminine. Of the two genders, the 
masculine was generally unmarked formally, whereas most feminine nouns were marked 
with an ending. Each of the languages, however, attests a number of unmarked words that 
are construed as grammatically feminine, including: (i) the words for “mother” (*?imm-), 
“ewe” (*“laxir-), “female donkey” (*?ata:n-); (ii) words for the parts of the body that occur in 
pairs — for example, *fayn- “eye,” *birk- “knee,” a curious phenomenon that undoubtedly 
arose because the ending of the dual on nouns (nominative) and verbs and the ending of 
the feminine plural on some verbal and adjectival forms were formally identical, namely, 
“as; and (iii) a semantically disparate group of other words for inanimate objects that varies 
from language to language and is thus difficult to reconstruct in the proto-language with 
any certainty. A few unmarked nouns in each language — again the set varies — are construed 
as both masculine and feminine. 

The marker of the feminine is *-t or *-at, which appears after the base but before a 
case ending; examples are *bafl- “lord,” *ba‘l-at- “lady”; *wa:6ib- “inhabitant (masc.),” 
*wa:0ib-t- (fem.). The original distribution of *-t versus *-at is difficult to recover with cer- 
tainty. In all of the languages, for reasons of syllable structure, the ending *-at appears 
after bases ending in two consonants (a sequence of three consonants being prohibited), 
as in *bafl-at-. In some of the descendant languages, such as Akkadian and Aramaic, *-at 
appears only on such bases, *-t occurring on all other forms. In Arabic, *-at has been gener- 
alized (with a few exceptions, such as bin-t- “daughter”). Classical Ethiopic patterns for the 
most part like Akkadian and Aramaic, in other words, with *-t unless *-at is phonologically 
necessary; but there are a number of exceptions, such as Salat “day,” xat’i?at “sin.” In Hebrew, 
“at (> Hebrew -9, bound-form -a0) predominates on verbal adjectives (as in kBedo < 
“*kabidat- “heavy”); but otherwise the occurrence of the two endings suggests a certain free 
variation at an earlier period: for example, déle@ < *dal-t- “door, versus Promo < *?am-at- 
“female slave.” 

The endings *-at/-t have a number of semantic functions: (i) to mark the feminine singular 
of adjectives; (ii) to denote the female member of various pairs of words, such as *ba$1(-at)-, 
“lord/lady” and *kalb(at)- “dog/bitch”; (iii) to denote the single member of the class rep- 
resented by a collective noun (termed in traditional Semitic grammar the nomen unitatis), 
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as in *bakar- “cattle, “bak ar-at- “a cow” and “#ifar- “hair, *tifar-at- “a hair”; and finally 
(iv) as a suffix on many substantives with no obvious feminine or other common semantic 
connotations. 

The various descendant languages preserve vestiges (less rare in Arabic) of other markers 
of the feminine that must be reconstructed to Proto-Semitic, including *-ay and *-a:?. 


3.3.2.3 Case 


Traditional Semitic grammar recognizes three cases of the noun, each of which is marked, 
in singular forms, by one of the short vowels. These cases are given labels borrowed from 
the classical Indo-European languages: nominative, marked by *-u; genitive, marked by *-i; 
and accusative, marked by *-a. 

The nominative is used for the subject of a clause, for the predicate ofa verbless equational 
clause (as in “my brother is the king”), and as a citation form and for extraposition (“as for 
the king” = nom.). The ending -u also functions in a locative sense (*libbum “in the heart”) 
in Akkadian and vestigially in other languages; it is unclear whether the nominative and 
locative functions are to be considered reflexes of a single case at an earlier stage. 

The genitiveis an adnominal case, used after all bound forms and all prepositions (many of 
which originate as bound-form nouns). The ending that marks the genitive, *-i, is undoubt- 
edly connected to the morpheme *-i:y that is suffixed to substantives to form denominative 
adjectives (see §3.3.2.6 below). 

The so-called accusative is indeed used to mark the object, usually the direct object, of 
the verb, but also in a host of other adverbial functions, such as to indicate manner, means, 
location, and “time when.” If, as has been suggested, Proto-Semitic at an early stage had 
an ergative verbal system, *-a may have marked the absolutive case (see, e.g., Diakonoff 
1988:59,101). 

In dual and plural forms, the genitive and accusative are invariably marked by a common 
set of endings, and the two cases are sometimes jointly termed the oblique. 

Another common Semitic noun ending that may perhaps be considered a case marker is 
“isa, the reflexes of which, in Akkadian, Ugaritic, and Hebrew, have a directional nuance, 
as in *baytisa “houseward.” In Akkadian, further, and more commonly, it is attached to 
adjectives to create adverbs: f'a:bum “pleasant (nom. sg.),” f'a:bis “pleasantly.” This ending 
occurs only on singular forms. 


3.3.2.4. Number 


The dual was marked by a set of endings attached to the singular base of the noun, following 
the feminine marker if one was present. The evidence of Old Akkadian, Ugaritic, Sayhadic, 
and Arabic indicates that the dual was regularly used to indicate “two” of anything. In later 
Akkadian, in Hebrew, and in early Aramaic the use of the dual came to be restricted to 
words for naturally occurring pairs of objects and certain time words. In later Aramaic, in 
Ethiopian, and in some of the Mahrian languages the use of the dual has become obsolescent 
or has been lost entirely. 

The plural in a northern group of the Semitic languages — namely, Akkadian and the 
Northwest Semitic subbranch — is indicated by a set of endings attached to the singular 
base of the noun, replacing the case endings of the singular; the feminine ending is al- 
tered from *-(a)t to *-a:t in the plural. These plural endings may to a certain extent be 
seen to involve the feature [+ length] vis-a-vis their singular counterparts. In the rest of 
the languages — Ethiopian, Mahrian, Sayhadic, and Arabic — pluralization is normally ex- 
pressed by means of pattern replacement (called “broken plurals” or “internal plurals”), 
of the type *kalb- “dog,” plural *kila:b-. Such forms take the same case endings as singular 
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forms. Since there is evidence for both types of pluralization in both groups of languages, 
in other words, vestigial use of pattern replacement in the northern group, and the use 
of external plural endings for certain noun types in the other languages, it is clear that 
both types are to be reconstructed for Proto-Semitic. It seems plausible that the exter- 
nal plurals were at first restricted to verbal adjectives (the endings are clearly related for- 
mally to the endings on predicate adjectives with third-person subjects), and that most 
other nouns either had plurals formed by pattern replacement or were collectives that 
had no special plural forms (or, perhaps, were simply unmarked for number). Certain 
features of the pattern-replacement plurals, such as a-insertion between the second and 
third root radicals, can be traced back to Common Afro-Asiatic (Greenberg 1955a; Ratcliffe 
1998). 


3.3.2.5 Declension 


Below is presented a sample Proto-Semitic nominal paradigm, that of the active participle 
of the root *w-6-b “to sit, dwell,” including feminine and external plural forms. The elements 
-mand -na are present only in the free (unbound) forms of the noun, but missing in bound 
forms (see §3.3.2.1). 


(3) The Proto-Semitic nominal paradigm 


Masculine Feminine 

Singular 

Nominative wa:0ibu-m — wa:0ib(a)tu-m 

Genitive wa:0ibi-m wa:0ib(a)ti-m 

Accusative wa:0iba-m wa:0ib(a)ta-m 
Dual 

Nominative wa:0iba:-na_ _—_-wa:0ib(a)ta:-na 

Genitive-accusative wa:0ibay-na___wa:0ib(a)tay-na 
Plural 

Nominative wa:0ibu:-na wa:0iba:tu-m 


Genitive-accusative wa:Qibi:-na —_ wa:0iba:ti-m 


3.3.2.6 Noun derivation 


A number of specific nominal patterns, when applied to verbal roots, may be identified 
with certain semantic classes (see Barth 1894, Fox 2003). Thus, for example, the pattern 
Rj a:R2i R3 is reconstructable as the active participle of nonstative verbal roots. Nouns of the 
monosyllabic patterns RjV R2R;3 are normally substantives rather than adjectives, whereas 
nouns of the patterns R; aR, VR; tend to be (but need not be) adjectives. Of the monosyllabic 
patterns just mentioned, R,iR»R3 substantives are frequently passive: “dik'l- “weight, what 
is weighed,” *sim{- “report, what is heard,” * dibhi “sacrifice, what is sacrificed.” The pattern 
R, uR2R; is often used for abstracts of stative roots: * 2urk- “length,” *murr- “bitterness,” *?u:b- 
(< *Puyb-) “goodness.” In general, however, it is only the patterns of such deverbal forms 
that are reconstructable for the proto-language, not individual lexemes, much reshuffling 
having occurred in the various branches and individual languages. 

Derivational endings include the following: (i) *-a:n, an individualizing morpheme, 
as in Akkadian Sarra:ka:num “the thief in question,” from Sarra:kum “thief”; (ii) *-izy, 
which forms denominative adjectives (including gentilics), such as *sapli:y- “low,” from 
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*sapl- “bottom, under part”; and (iii) *-w:t, which forms abstracts, as in *ba$lu:t- “lordship,” 
from *bafl- “lord.” 


3.3.3. Personal pronouns 


The personal pronouns, like nouns, have three numbers, singular, dual, and plural. First- 
person forms are of common gender, while both the second and the third persons exhibit 
distinct masculine and feminine forms in the singular and the plural. Duals are of common 
gender. First-person dual forms are only rarely attested in the descendant languages, and 
where attested may be later innovations rather than vestiges of Proto-Semitic forms. The 
enclitic forms of the pronouns distinguish a nominative set, used as the subjects of predicate 
adjectives, as in *salim-nu(:) “we are well” (see §3.3.5.1), and a genitive/accusative set, used 
as possessive pronouns on nouns, as in * baytu-ka(:) “your (masc. sg.) house,” and as objects 
on verbs, as in *yan@ur-ka(:) “he guarded you (masc. sg.).” For the first person, distinct 
genitive and accusative forms existed. 

In Table 6.2, the vowels occurring at the ends of many of the forms are marked as option- 
ally long; they are short when word-final, long otherwise. The second- and third-person 
plural forms must be reconstructed with optional extensions, namely, *-u: on masculine 
forms (e.g., *sumu: in addition to *sum), and *-na(:) or *-a: on feminine forms (e.g., “sinna(:) 
or “sina: in addition to “sin). If Proto-Semitic is to be reconstructed with syllabic sonorants 
(see §3.2.1), then the second- and third-person dual and plural pronouns may be recon- 
structed as, for example, second masculine plural *-t7m/, second feminine plural *-tn/, and so 
forth, rather than with the sequence [homorganic vowel + sonorant] as given in Table 6.2. 

Possessive adjectives are attested in several of the Semitic languages, but their divergent 
construction makes it difficult to reconstruct such forms for the proto-language. 

The Semitic languages do not attest a true reflexive pronoun, and it is unlikely that one 
existed in the proto-language. The reflexive was expressed by a set of derived verbal forms 


Table 6.2 Proto-Semitic personal pronouns 


Independent Enclitic 
Nominative Nominative Genitive-accusative 
Singular 
Ist com. rana(:), 2ana:ku(:) -ku(:) -i:/-ya (gen.), -ni: (acc.) 
2nd masc. ranta(:) -ta(:) -ka(:) 
2nd fem. Panti(:) -ti(:) -ki(:) 
3rd masc. sura -a -su(:) 
3rd fem. siva -at -sa(:)/-si(:) 
Dual 
Ist com. g -nuya:? -niya:? (gen.), -naya:? (acc.) 
2nd com. rantuma: -tuma: -kuma:/-kumay 
3rd com. suma: -a: -suma:/sumay 
Plural 
Ist com. nihnu(:) -nu(:) -ni(:) (gen.), -na(:) (acc.) 
2nd masc. fantum -tum -kum 
2nd fem. ?antin -tin -kin 
3rd masc. sum -u: -sum 


3rd fem. sin -a: -sin 
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(see §3.3.5.2) and by means of a substantive meaning “person” or “body”: for example, 
*yan@ ur napsa-su(:) “he guarded his person” = “he guarded himself” 


3.3.4 Demonstrative and interrogative pronouns 


Proto-Semitic had a determinative-relative pronoun, “du: or “Ou: (the initial consonant is 
voiced in West Semitic, unvoiced in Akkadian), declinable for gender, number, and case 
(e.g., fem. sg. nom. “da:tu), always used as a bound form, with the meaning “the one of, 
that of, he/she of,” as in “Ou: baytim “the one of the house, he of the house”; @u: ?an@’uru 
“the one whom I guarded.” It was commonly used in apposition to (and agreeing in case 
with) an antecedent: *baflum @u: baytim “the lord(, the one) of the house,” *baytu baflim 01: 
ran@uru “the house of the lord(, the one) whom I guarded.” 

In West Semitic, the determinative-relative pronoun entered into the formation of a set 
of demonstrative pronouns, such as masculine singular “din, feminine singular “da: “this.” 
Another demonstrative base was *?V I(1), which appears in the plural of near demonstratives 
in West Semitic and as a far demonstrative (sg. and pl.) in Akkadian. 

The third person pronouns were used as anaphoric or far demonstratives, as in “baytum 
sura “that house,” “the aforementioned house.” 

The evidence of the descendant languages for the interrogative pronouns is inconsis- 
tent. For “what?,” Akkadian and Ethiopic suggest a form “min-, while Central Semitic has 
*ma:-/mah-; for “who?” most languages have *man-, while in Ugaritic and Canaanite the 
form is “mi:y-. A common Semitic interrogative adjective is *?ayy- “which?” 


3.3.5 Verbal morphology 


Proto-Semitic had two basic indicative forms, which differed primarily in aspect. The forms 
were conjugated for person, gender, and number by means of prefixes and, in some in- 
stances, suffixes. Essentially, a perfective, punctive form prefix+R;R2VR;3 contrasted with 
an imperfective form with gemination of the middle radical, prefix+R aR2R2V2Rs3, as in 
*yan@’ur “he guarded” versus * yana0’@’ar “he guards.” 

It seems likely that the bases of these forms were originally verbal adjectives, perfective 
(and passive) *na@’ur- “guarded” (note, for example, Akkadian nas’ir and Hebrew noas’ur 
with that meaning) and imperfective (and active) *na0’@’ar- “guarding” (note the Common 
Semitic adjectival pattern Rj aR2 Ro V2 (:)R3 for nouns expressing durative or habitual activity, 
as in “dayya(:)n- “judge”). The pattern of the imperfective base, at least, was probably an 
inheritance from Common Afro-Asiatic (Greenberg 1952). 


de 


The perfective paradigm of the root n@’r “to guard” is presented in (4): 


(4) Singular Dual Plural 
Ist com. ran@’ur nan@’ur 
2nd masc. tan@ ur tan@’uru: 
2nd fem. — tan@ uri: tan@’urna(:) 
2nd com. tan@’ura: 
3rd masc. yan@’ur yan@’uru: 
3rd fem. tan@’ur yan@’urna(:) 
3rd com. yan@’ura: 


Akkadian attests a third inflected indicative verbal form, called the Perfect, of the structure 
prefix+R, taR2 V2R3, as in *yanta@’ar, which functions as a present perfect, “he has guarded.” 
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The existence of similar forms in other Afro-Asiatic branches, especially Berber and Cushitic, 
has been noted, and the suggestion offered that the Akkadian Perfect reflects a Proto-Semitic 
form that has been lost in West Semitic. But the Akkadian Perfect is formally identical with 
the perfective form of a Common Semitic — and ultimately also Common Afro-Asiatic — 
derived, mediopassive verbal class, and it seems likely that the former arose from the latter 
in an internal Akkadian development, perhaps under Sumerian influence. 

In addition to these indicative forms, a number of modal forms may be posited. The 
imperative was confined to second-person forms, and had the shape of the perfective form 
without its prefixes, the initial consonant cluster being resolved by either prothesis or anap- 


tyxis: 


(5) Singular Dual Plural 
2nd masc. nu@ur/ ?un@’ur nu@uru: / 2un@uru: 
2nd fem. nu@uri:/ Pun@ uri: nu@urna(:) / 2?un@urna(:) 
2nd com. nu@ ura: / Pun@’ura: 


By itself or with a prefixed asseverative particle “I(a)-, the perfective form could be used 
injunctively, as a jussive, “let him guard.” Other modal forms, likewise related to or based 
on the perfective *yan@ur, probably also occurred, but are difficult to reconstruct for Proto- 
Semitic with certainty, since they appear only in one or two of the branches of the family 
(e.g., *yan@ ura, with final -a; one or more “energic” forms, such as *yan@uran(na)). 

Akkadian verbs in subordinate clauses are obligatorily (and usually redundantly) marked 
with an ending -u or -ni (probably < *-na). It is likely that this mark of nominalization is 
of Proto-Semitic origin. In Central Semitic, the perfective verb with this ending came to be 
used as an imperfective form, replacing the inherited Proto-Semitic form *yana0’@’ar. 


3.3.5.1 Verbal nouns 


Two verbal adjectives may be reconstructed for Proto-Semitic: (i) an active participle of the 
form Rj, a:R2iR 3, as in *na:0’ir- “guarding, who guards” (probably only for verbal roots ex- 
pressing actions); and (ii) a perfective adjective of the form R, aR,VR;, the meaning of which 
depended on the lexical meaning of the root: passive for transitive verbs (6A), resultative 
for intransitive active verbs (6B), and descriptive for stative verbs (6C): 


(6) A. *na@ur- “guarded” (n-@’-r “to guard”) 
B. *wadib- “having sat, seated” (w-0-b “to sit, dwell”) 
C. *hadad- “new” (h-d-0 “to be(come) new”) 


The uninflected base of the verbal adjective could be combined with an enclitic nominative 
form of the person pronouns (see §3.3.3) to create a verbless (and thus tenseless) predication: 


(7) *na@ur-ta(:) “you (masc. sg.) are/were guarded” 
*wa0ib-nu(:) “we are/were seated” 
*hadaé-at “it (fem.) is/was new” 


This construction is also attested in the oldest dialects of ancient Egyptian. In West Semitic 
the construction evolved in nonstative roots into an active, perfective verb, which began 
to replace the inherited form *yaR; R.VR3; the development entailed a change of vocalism 
between the second and third radicals, to *a: *na@’arta(:) “you (have) guarded,” *wa@abnu(:) 
“we (have) sat.” 

It is likely that more than one pattern was used for the infinitive, including Rj aR2a:R3 and 


Ryi RRs, as in *na@’a:r- and *ni6’r- “to guard, the guarding.” 
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3.3.5.2 Derived verbs 


The examples of verbs that have been cited thus far in this chapter reflect the basic stem of the 
verbal root, which Semitists usually call the G stem, after German Grundstamm. From this 
basic stem are derived other stems, each with a fairly predictable semantic range vis-a-vis 
the basic stem; derivation is by means of one of a set of prefixed consonants or by means of 
the doubling of the second or third root consonant: 


1. TheNstem: With prefixed n, the perfective form of which was based on the basic verbal 
adjective of the root, turning the latter into a fientic verb; for most roots the semantic 
result is a passive: for example, G stem perfective *yapk’id “he sought”; adjective 
“pak id- “sought,” N stem perfective *ya-n-pak’id “it became/was sought.” 

2. The C (causative) stem: With prefixed s (originally, in all likelihood, a third-person 
pronoun serving as an agent), with causative force: *yusapk’id “he caused (someone) 
to seek”; especially common with verbs of motion: G stem *yafliy “he went up,” C stem 
*yusaSliy “he caused (something) to go up” = “he sent/took/brought/led up.” 

3. | The D (doubled) stem: Marked by gemination of the second radical, the effect of 
which was to increase the transitivity of the basic stem (Kouwenberg 1997); for 
stative verbal roots, the result is a factitive: G stem “yihlal “it was/became pure,” 
D stem *yuhallil “he purified”; for transitive verbal roots, the D stem is most often 
pluralic. 


The G, C, and D stems could all be augmented by a prefixed ¢, associated with the 
notions of reciprocity, reflexivity, and the mediopassive; perfective forms of these may 
be illustrated by tG *yatpak id; tD *yuthallVI, Ct (with t following the causative prefix s) 
“yustafliy. 


4, The R stem: With reduplication of the third radical (perfective *yVR; aR2R3iR3, im- 
perfective *yVR; aR, aR3R;aR3, verbal adjective *R, aR2 VR3R3 or *Ry aR, R3VR;). This 
stem is likely also to be reconstructed for Proto-Semitic; further investigation is re- 
quired to elucidate the semantics of the stem, which is only vestigially preserved in most 
of the languages (apart from Arabic). It tends to involve description of physical qualities 
or states. 


As noted above, most of these derived verbal stems have analogues elsewhere in Afro- 
Asiatic (Lieberman 1986). 


3.3.6 Compounds 


The Semitic languages, and presumably Proto-Semitic as well, exhibit remarkably few in- 
stances of compounding in either the nominal or the verbal morphology. 


3.3.7. Numerals 


The Proto-Semitic cardinals 1 through 10 were declined like singular nouns, except for 
2 which was declined as a dual. They occurred in both masculine and feminine forms. 
In an unusual — and still unexplained — syntactic phenomenon reflected in nearly all the 
descendant languages, for the numbers from 3 to 10 the masculine form of the cardinal was 
used when the counted item was a feminine noun, and the feminine form of the cardinal 
with masculine nouns. The basic forms of the cardinals were as follows; feminine forms 
were marked with the addition of *-(a)t. 
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* Pahad- 
*@in-/*On- 
*Oala:0- 
*Parbat 
*xamis- 
*sid0- 
*sabt- 
*Oama:niy- 
*tisf- 
*¢adr- 


(8) 


— 
SoOAN DA AHA & WH 


The cardinal 20 is the dual of 10, *fatra:-; the other tens have the appearance of being duals 
(plurals in Central Semitic) ofthe corresponding units: for example, “Oala:0a:- 30. “Hundred” 
is *mi?(a)t-; higher numbers are difficult to reconstruct with certainty (“thousand” is West 
Semitic *?alp-, East Semitic “li2?m-; for “10,000; myriad” West Semitic has forms derived 
from the root r-b-b “to be(come) much, many”). 

Unlike the cardinals, the ordinals are generally constructed ona single pattern; the pattern, 
however, varies from language to language (e.g., the pattern R, a:R2iR; in classical Arabic 
and classical Ethiopic, as in 0a:li0- “third,” ra:bif “fourth,” xa:mis- “fifth”), and so cannot 
be reconstructed to the proto-language. 


3.4 Syntax 
3.4.1 Word order 


Proto-Semitic was probably a VSO (Verb-Subject—Object) language. This is true of the 
earliest forms of most West Semitic languages. Most dialects of Akkadian were rigidly 
SOV, but word order in poetic texts is much freer; further, early Akkadian personal names 
composed of a subject and a verb are frequently VS, as in Iddin-Si:n “(the god] Sin has 
given [a child].” The normal SOV order of Akkadian is undoubtedly due to Sumerian 
influence. 

Modifiers, including adjectives, genitives, and relative clauses, follow their head noun. 


3.4.2 Clitics 


Semitic is characterized by a number of prefixed monosyllabic relational particles, including 
the coordinating conjunction *wa- “and,” the asseverative particle *l(a)-, and, in West Semitic, 
the prepositions *ba- “in,” *la- “to, for,” and *ka- “like” (in early Akkadian dialects, too, 
proclitic forms of certain prepositions are attested: an-, in-, and el- for ana “to, for,” ina “in,” 
eli “on,” respectively). 

Much of the personal pronoun system consists of suffixed morphemes, as in “Ja-su(:) “to 
him” *baytu-su(:) “his house,” *?an@’ur-su: “I guarded him”; two of these suffixes, denoting 
indirect and direct objects in sequence, could appear on finite verbs: *yantinu:-ni:-su(:) “they 
(masc.) gave me it (masc.)” (Gensler 1998). 

The enclitic particle *-ma(:) served to topicalize the word to which it was attached; in 
Akkadian and in several modern Ethiopian languages it also developed into a coordinat- 
ing conjunction. The Proto-Semitic status of other enclitic forms attested in the various 
languages remains to be investigated, as, for example, *-mi(:), an emphasizing particle in 
Northwest Semitic, but a marker of direct speech in Akkadian. 
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3.4.3 Coordination 


The essential Proto-Semitic coordinating conjunction was the proclitic particle *wa-, which 
was used to connect words, clauses (including connecting main clauses to preceding subor- 
dinate clauses), and sentences. Unclear as yet are the Proto-Semitic status and functions of 
the Central Semitic proclitic clause connector *pa-, meaning, inter alia, “and then, and so” 
(for the very common Akkadian enclitic clause connector -ma, see §3.4.2). 


3.4.4 Subordination 


Subordinate clauses are less common in Semitic than in some languages, simple coor- 
dination usually being preferred. Nevertheless a few subordinating conjunctions may be 
reconstructed. A general subordinating conjunction was “ki: (also *ki(:)ma(:)), attested in 
a number of the descendant languages with the meanings “when, because, that.” Several 
words functioned both as prepositions and as conjunctions: for example *fad(ay) “up to, 
until.” Certain bound-form nouns could also function as the equivalent of conjunctions, 
as in *yawma 2an@uru “the day (= when) I guarded” (with the accusative of *yawm- “day” 
used adverbially; also with a preposition: “ba-yawmi ?an@’uru “on the day I guarded”). 

Subordination was also expressed by means of infinitives, especially with the preposition 
“in” for circumstance and the preposition “to, for” for purpose and result: *ba-na@’a:ri-su(:) 
“in his guarding” = “while he guards/guarded” (or “while guarding him”); *la-na@a:risu(:) 
“for his guarding” = “(in order) that he guard” (or “(in order) to guard him”). 


3.4.5 Verbless clauses 


While a verb “to be, become” can be reconstructed for Proto-Semitic, namely, “*hawaya, the 
notion “to be” was not normally expressed and verbless clauses were a common feature. 
With a nominal or pronominal subject, the predicate could be (i) adverbial (adverb or 
prepositional phrase: “he [is] in the house”; “my sister [is] here”); (ii) adjectival, in which 
case the construction described in §3.3.5.1 was used; or (iii) nominal, with both subject and 
predicate in the nominative case (*?immu-su/(:) baflatu-nu/(:) “his mother is our mistress”). A 
third-person pronoun in apposition to the subject could be included in the clause, probably 
either before or after the predicate (*?immu-su(:) si?a baflatu-nu(:) or *?immu-su(:) baSlatu- 
nu(:) sita “his mother [she] is our mistress”; the pronoun is traditionally said to function 
as a copula in such instances). 

For existential sentences, the phrase “in it,” *ba-su(:), with the meaning “there is” may 
perhaps be reconstructed to Proto-Semitic, since “in it” is so used in classical Ethiopic 
(bo < *ba-hu:, botu), various Arabic dialects (fi: < fi:-hi), and Akkadian (in which by the 
time of the earliest dialect the construction had developed into a finite verb, *basa:?um “to be 
present, on hand”). A particle *yi6- “there is/are” can be reconstructed for Central Semitic; 
it is cognate with an Eblaite infinitive, i-Sa-wu = /yVOa:wu(m)/, known from a lexical text, 
where it is equated with Sumerian A/AN.GAL “be.” 

For “to have” Akkadian attests the irregular verb istim, of uncertain etymology (connected 
by some scholars with *yi0-, etc., cited in the preceding paragraph, but the few Old Akkadian 
writings of istim suggest that the middle radical was not *@). In West Semitic, however, 
possession is expressed with the dative preposition either as the predicate of a verbless 
clause or governed by the verb “to be” (e.g., “the lord has a house” by “[a] house [is] to [the] 
lord”). 
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3.5 Lexicon 


Additional research is needed before the percentage of Proto-Semitic vocabulary inherited 
from common Afro-Asiatic can be estimated. 

A few Common Semitic words resemble Indo-European words or roots: *Oawr- beside 
PIE *tauro- “bull”; *karn- beside PIE “kr -n- “horn”; and “fa@tar- “morning/evening star” 
beside PIE *hyste:r- “star”; the significance of these similarities is unclear. Other words show 
by their divergent reflexes in the descendant languages, as well as by their unusual patterns, 
that they were not native to Common Semitic, such as *b/par 4il- “iron; * Pan(n)a(:)k- 
“lead,” *Puk’niy- “lapis lazuli” (with the last compare Hittite ku(wa)nna-, Greek kiidnos). 


4. READING LIST 


Surveys of the Afro-Asiatic languages and of common Afro-Asiatic features are given in 
Greenberg 1955b, 1970; Hodge 1971; Sasse et al. 1981; Hetzron 1987; D. Cohen 1988; Di- 
akonoff 1988; Petra¢ek 1988; and Hayward 2000. Important works dealing with specific fea- 
tures include Réssler 1950; Greenberg 1952, 1955a; Lieberman 1986; Voigt 1987a; Zaborski 
1995. A pioneering treatment of common Afro-Asiatic vocabulary is M. Cohen 1947; the 
recent dictionary of Orel and Stolbova 1995 has been widely criticized in scholarly reviews. 

A recent compendium in which all of the major Semitic languages are covered is Hetzron 
1997. The fundamental reference work on Semitic grammar is Brockelmann 1908-1913; 
other general works on Semitic are Néldeke 1904, 1910; Bergstrasser 1928; Gray 1934; 
Kurylowicz 1973; Moscati 1964; Garbini and Durand 1994; Lipinski 1997; Bennett 1998; 
Stempel 1999; Kienast 2001. 

The internal classification or subgrouping of the Semitic languages has been a subject of 
much discussion, and a consensus has not been reached. The subgrouping presented here is 
that proposed by Hetzron 1974, 1976; as modified in Huehnergard 1991, 2002; Nebes 1994; 
and Porkhomovsky 1997. 

The current understanding of the consonantal phonology of Proto-Semitic is the result 
of the work of several scholars, but especially Steiner 1977, 1982; Faber 1984, 1985, 1989; 
and Voigt 1987b. 

The Semitic root and pattern system is discussed recently in McCarthy 1979; Goldenberg 
1994; and Fox 2003. The pronominal systems are considered in Barth 1913; Rundgren 1955; 
Castellino 1962; Pennacchietti 1968; nominal inflection, inter alia, in Diem 1975; Voigt 
1987a; Ratcliffe 1998. Of the many important studies of the Semitic verbal system only a 
very small selection may be noted here: Rundgren 1959; Rets6 1989; Tropper 1990. 

Works on comparative and historical Semitic syntax continue to be few, but mention 
should be made of D. Cohen 1984; Khan 1988; and Gensler 1998. 

The Common Semitic lexicon was considered in an important series of articles in 
Fronzaroli 1964-1971. A complete Semitic etymological dictionary does not exist; the fas- 
cicles of the Dictionnaire des racines sémitiques (Cohen 1970-—) that have thus far appeared 
cover about one-third of the Semitic roots. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Ancient Egyptian 
and Coptic 


ANTONIO LOPRIENO 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


1.1 Introduction 


Ancient Egyptian and its latest historical stage, Coptic, represent a branch of the language 
family variously called Afro-Asiatic, Hamito-Semitic, or Semito-Hamitic (see Ch. 6; also 
Diakonoff 1965; Hodge 1971; Zaborski 1992:36-37). The Afro-Asiatic family comprises, 
from antiquity to the present time, a number of languages spoken and written in the east- 
ern Mediterranean world, in northern Africa, and in western Asia. These languages are 
characterized by the following linguistic features: (i) a preference for fusional or flectional 
morphology; (ii) the presence of bi- and triconsonantal lexical roots, capable of being vari- 
ously inflected; (iii) a consonantal system displaying a series of pharyngealized or glottalized 
phonemes, called “emphatics,” alongside the voiced and the voiceless series; (iv) a vocalic 
system originally limited to the three vowels a, i, u; (v) a nominal feminine suffix -at; 
(vi) a case system consisting of no more than two or three cases; (vii) a nominal prefix m-; 
(viii) an adjectival suffix -7 (called nisba, the Arabic word for “relation” ); (ix) an opposition 
between prefix conjugation for verbal actions and suffix conjugation for verbal states; (x) a 
conjugation pattern singular first person ’a-, second person ta-, third person masculine ya-, 
feminine ta-, first person plural na-, with additional suffixes in the other persons. 
The individual branches of the Afro-Asiatic family are as follows: 


1. Egyptian: Within Afro-Asiatic, Egyptian shows the closest relations to Semitic and 
Berber. 

2. Semitic: The largest family of languages within Afro-Asiatic (Hetzron 1992:412—417). 

3. Berber: A group of related languages and dialects currently spoken in competition 
with Arabic by a few million speakers in northern Africa from the Atlantic coast to 
the oasis of Siwa and from the Mediterranean Sea to Mali and Niger (Willms 1980). 
Modern Berber is most probably the descendant of the Libyan languages spoken in 
the same area in antiquity. 

4. Cushitic: A group of languages spoken by 15 million people in eastern Africa, from 
the Egyptian border in northeast Sudan to Ethiopia, Djibouti, Somalia, Kenya, and 
northern Tanzania (Sasse 1992:326-330). 

5. Chadic: A group which comprises about 140 languages spoken by more than 30 million 
speakers in sub-Saharan Africa around Lake Chad (Newman 1992:253-254). 

6. Omotic languages: Spoken by approximately one million speakers along the Omo River 
and north of Lake Turkana in southwest Ethiopia, formerly thought to represent the 
western branch of Cushitic (Fleming 1976:34-53). 
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The productive history of Egyptian, which spans from 3000 BC to AD 1300, can be divided 
into two main stages, characterized by a major change from synthetic to analytic patterns 
in the nominal syntax and the verbal system (Junge 1985). Each of these two stages can be 
further subdivided into three different phases, which affect mainly the sphere of graphemics 
(Kammerzell 1995). 


1.2 Earlier Egyptian 


This is the language of all written texts from 3000 to 1300 BC, surviving in formal religious 
texts until the third century AD. Its main phases are as follows: 

1. Old Egyptian (Edel 1955-1964): The language of the Old Kingdom and of the First 
Intermediate Period (3000-2000 BC). The main documents of this stage of the language 
are royal rituals such as the “Pyramid Texts,” and funerary texts, especially “autobiogra- 
phies” containing accounts of individual achievements inscribed in the rock tombs of the 
administrative elite. 

2. Middle Egyptian (Gardiner 1957): Also termed Classical Egyptian, from the Middle 
Kingdom to the end of Dynasty XVIII (2000-1300 BC). Middle Egyptian is the language 
of classical Egyptian literature, which comprises ritual texts, for example the “Coffin Texts” 
inscribed on the sarcophagi of the administrative elite; wisdom texts that convey the edu- 
cational and professional expectations of contemporary Egyptian society, for example the 
“Instructions of the Vizier Ptahhotep”; narratives relating adventures of a specific hero and 
representing the vehicle of individual, as opposed to societal, concerns (the most famous 
specimen of this genre is the “Tale of Sinuhe”); hymns and poetical texts with religious 
contents, written in praise ofa god or of the king. Besides literary texts, the Middle Egyptian 
corpus comprises administrative documents, for example the Kahun papyri, and historical 
records. 

3. Traditional Egyptian: The language of religious texts (rituals, mythology, hymns) from 
the New Kingdom to the end of Egyptian civilization. Late Middle Egyptian coexisted with 
later Egyptian for more than a millennium in a situation of diglossia (Vernus 1996:560-564). 
From a grammatical point of view, Late Middle Egyptian maintains the linguistic structures 
of the classical language, but on the graphemic side, especially in the Greco-Roman period, 
it shows an enormous expansion of the set of hieroglyphic signs. 

Earlier Egyptian is characterized by a preference for synthetic grammatical structures: it 
displays a full set of morphological suffixes indicating gender and number; it exhibits no 
definite article; it maintains the VSO order in verbal formations: 


(1) sdm zh3w =n _ sb3.t-j 
listen.pRosp. scribe to  teaching.FEM.-me 
“May the scribe listen to my teaching” 


1.3. Later Egyptian 


Later Egyptian is documented from Dynasty XIX down to the Middle Ages (1300 BC- 
AD 1300). Its main phases are as follows: 

1. Late Egyptian (1300-700 BC): The language of written records from the second part 
of the New Kingdom (Cerny and Groll 1984; Junge 1996; Neveu 1996). It conveys the rich 
entertainment literature of Dynasty XIX, consisting of wisdom texts and tales, but also of 
new literary genres, such as mythology or love poetry. Late Egyptian was also the vehicle 
of Ramesside bureaucracy as documented by the archives of the Theban necropoleis or by 
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school texts. Late Egyptian is not a wholly homogeneous linguistic reality; rather, the texts 
of this phase of the language show various degrees of interference with classical Middle 
Egyptian, with the tendency of older or more formal texts, such as historical records or 
literary tales, to display a higher number of borrowings from the classical language, as 
opposed to later or administrative texts, where Middle Egyptian forms are much rarer 
(Winand 1992:3-25). 

2. Demotic (seventh century BC to fifth century AD): The language of administration and 
literature from the pharaonic Late Period to late antiquity (Johnson 1991). While grammat- 
ically close to Late Egyptian, it differs from it radically in its graphic system. Important texts 
in Demotic are narrative cycles and moral instructions. 

3. Coptic (fourth to fourteenth century AD): The language of Christian Egypt, written 
in a variety of Greek alphabet with the addition of six or seven Demotic signs to indi- 
cate Egyptian phonemes absent from Greek (Lambdin 1983). As a spoken, and gradu- 
ally also as a written language, Coptic was superseded by Arabic from the ninth century 
onward, but it survives to the present time as the liturgical language of the Christian 
church of Egypt and in a few linguistic traces it left in spoken Egyptian Arabic (Vittmann 
1991). 

Besides displaying a number of phonological evolutions, later Egyptian develops analytic 
features: suffixal markers of morphological oppositions are dropped and functionally re- 
placed by prefixal indicators; the demonstrative “this” and the numeral “one” evolve into 
the definite and the indefinite article; periphrastic patterns in the order SVO supersede older 
verbal formations (Hintze 1950): 


(2) mare-p-sah sétm —e-ta-sbé 
opt.-the-scribe listen to-the.FEM.my-teaching 
“May the scribe listen to my teaching” 


1.4 Dialects 


Owing to the centralized nature of the political and cultural models underlying the evolution 
of Ancient Egyptian society, there is hardly any evidence of dialect differences in pre-Coptic 
Egyptian (Osing 1975; Liiddeckens 1975). However, while the writing system probably 
originated in the south of the country, the origins of the linguistic type represented by earlier 
Egyptian are to be seen in Lower (northern) Egypt, around the city of Memphis, which was 
the capital of the country during the Old Kingdom. The linguistic origins of Later Egyptian 
lie in Upper (southern) Egypt, in the region of Thebes, the cultural, religious, and political 
center of the New Kingdom (Zeidler 1992:208; Schenkel 1993:148). 

Coptic is known through a variety of dialects differing mostly in the graphic rendition 
of Egyptian phonemes, and to a lesser extent also in morphology and lexicon. The most 
important dialect is Sahidic (from Arabic al-sa‘id “Upper Egypt”), the written standard 
of the Theban area. Sahidic is the first dialect of Coptic literature. Bohairic (from Arabic 
al-buhayra “Lower Egypt”), the dialect of Alexandria, eventually became the language of 
the liturgy of the Coptic church. Other important dialects of Coptic literature are Akhmimic 
from the city of Akhmim (Greek Panopolis) in Upper Egypt; Subakhmimic, also called 
Lycopolitan, spoken in the area of Asyut (Greek Lycopolis) in Middle Egypt; and Fayyumic, 
the variety of Coptic from the oasis of Fayyum, in the upper western corner of the Nile 
Valley (Kasser 1991b). 
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2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


2.1 Principles 


The basic graphic system of the Egyptian language from about 3000 BC to the first centuries 
of our era is composed of hieroglyphs (Fischer 1977). This term is the Greek counterpart 
to the Egyptian expression mdw.w-ntr “god’s words.” Hieroglyphs were used primarily for 
monumental purposes, their main material support being stone or, less frequently, papyrus. 
For cursive uses the hieroglyphic system developed two handwritten varieties, called Hieratic, 
documented from the Old Kingdom through the third century AD, and Demotic, from the 
seventh century BC to the fifth century AD. Beginning in Hellenistic times, hieroglyphs 
and their manual varieties were gradually superseded by alphabetic transcriptions of words, 
and then of whole texts, inspired by the Greek alphabet with the addition of Demotic signs 
to render Egyptian phonemes unknown to Greek. The final result of this process is the 
emergence of Coptic. Unlike other writing systems of the Ancient Near East, for example 
Mesopotamian cuneiform, hieroglyphs were never used to write down any language other 
than Egyptian, except for their later adoption in Nubia for the writing of Meroitic (third 
century BC to fourth century AD; Wenig 1982). However, the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions of 
the second millennium BC (Giveon 1982) show that hieratic signs may have inspired the 
shape of Northwest Semitic consonantal signs. As for Demotic, some of its sign groups were 
adopted and phonetically reinterpreted in Meroitic. 

Because of the formal similarities with Egyptian hieroglyphs, the term “hieroglyph” 
has also been applied to the writing system of Luwian, an Anatolian language related to 
cuneiform Hittite, spoken and written during the Late Bronze and Iron Ages (between 
c. 1500-700 BC) in southern and southwestern Anatolia and northern Syria: hence the 
misleading designation “Hittite hieroglyphs” by which they are often referred to (Gelb 
1963:81-84). 

The Egyptian hieroglyphs constitute a variable set of graphemes, ranging from about 
1000 in the Old Kingdom (third millennium BC) down to approximately 750 in the classical 
language (second millennium BC), then increasing to many thousands during the Ptolemaic 
and Roman rule in Egypt, from the third century BC to the second century AD. They are 
pictographic signs representing entities and objects, such as gods or categories of people, 
animals, parts of the human or animal body, plants, astronomical entities, buildings, fur- 
niture. But these pictograms are not organized within a purely ideographic system; rather, 
they represent a combination of phonological and semantic principles (Schenkel 1984). An 
Egyptian word usually consists of two components: 

1. A sequence of phonograms, each of which represents a sequence of one, two, or three 
consonantal phonemes; hence their label as monoconsonantal (such as \ /m/), biconsonan- 
tal (such as = /p-r/), or triconsonantal signs (such as —8= /h-t-p/). Phonograms convey a 
substantial portion of the phonological structure of the word: normally all the consonants, 
less regularly the (semiconsonantal) glides j and w. The vowels remain unexpressed in 
the writing. Bi- and triconsonantal signs may be accompanied by other phonograms, 
mostly monoconsonantal, which spell out one or two of their phonemes, allowing in 
this way a more immediate interpretation of the phonological sequence; these signs are 
called phonetic complements. 

Egyptian writing displays a set of twenty-four signs of monoconsonantal value (see 
Table 7.1). Although these cover almost completely the inventory of consonants and glides — 
an exception being the liquid /I/, conveyed by the graphemes <n>, <r>, or <n+r> — the 
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Table 7.1 Monoconsonantal hieroglyphic signs 


Sign Entity depicted Transliteration Phonological value 
WN vulture 3 (aleph) earlier /R/ > later /?/ 
| flowering reed j (yod) earlier /y/ > later /?/ 
44 (1) two reed flowers poory /y/ 
ANY (2) two strokes 
= human forearm “(ayin) earlier /d/ > later /{/ 
as in Arabic ka‘ba 

\ quail chick w (waw) /w/ 
J foot b /b/ 

stool Pp /p/ 
= horned viper i // 
K owl m /m/ 
a water n /n/ 
= human mouth r /t/ 
in reed shelter h /h/ as in English he 
{ twisted wick h /h/ as in Arabic ahmad 
8 placenta h /x/ as in German Buch 
a animal’s belly h /g/ as in German ich 
— bolt Z /9/ as in English think 
l folded cloth s /s/ 
= pool or lake g /8/ as in English she 
Al hill slope q /q/ as in Arabic quran 
= basket with handle k /k/ 
a stand for jar g /k/ 
a bread loaf t /t/ 
= tethering rope é /é/ as in English choke 
SR human hand d /t/ 
=| snake d /¢/ 


hieroglyphic system never became fully phonetic, but always maintained the original com- 
bination of logograms and phonograms. 

The phonological value of the phonograms is derived from the name of the represented 
entity by means of the rebus principle, i.e., by applying the same phonological sequence to 
other entities semantically unrelated to them. For example, from the representation of water 
= *mawis derived the phonological value of this sign as /m-w/. In this process of derivation, 
called the consonantal principle, only a segment of the original sequence of phonemes of 
the represented entity, usually consisting of the strong consonants, is isolated to function 
as phonogram: thus, the sign for a house £1 *pa:ruw, is used for the sequence /p-r/. In later 
times, the consonantal principle was expanded by the so-called acrophonic principle, i.e., 
the derivation of a phonological value from the first consonantal sound of the represented 
entity. 

2. The sequence of phonograms is usually followed by a semagram, called a determinative, 
which classifies a word according to its semantic sphere: for example, a sitting man f expresses 
the lexical realm of “man, mankind”; a sitting man touching his mouth # the domain of 
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Figure 7.1 From the cube statue of Senenmut, fifteenth century BC 


“eating, speaking, thinking, sensing”; a scribe’s equipment # the area of “writing”; a stylized 
settlement @ identifies the word as a toponym. 

Many items of the basic vocabulary of Egyptian are expressed by semagrams which indi- 
cate their own semantic meaning. They do this (i) iconically, by reproducing the object itself; 
(ii) indexically, by portraying an entity whose name displays a similar phonological struc- 
ture; or (iii) symbolically, by depicting an item metaphorically or metonymically associated 
with the object. These signs are called logograms or ideograms: for example, the hieroglyph 
which represents the enclosure ofa house ris used to indicate iconically the concept “house” 
(prw); the sign representing a duck ® means “son” (z3) by virtue of the phonetic similarity 
between the Egyptian words for “duck” and for “son”; the cloth wound on a pole 1a sacred 
emblem placed on the pylons of Egyptian temples, through symbolic association denotes 
“god” (ntr). 

Unlike most other systems of pictographic origin, such as Mesopotamian cuneiform or 
Chinese logograms, Egyptian hieroglyphs kept their original iconicity throughout their 
entire history without developing stylized forms. From about 2150 BC, Egyptian developed 
a subsystem of hieroglyphic orthography to express a sequence of consonant + vowel. In this 
subsystem, dubbed “syllabic orthography” (Schneider 1992; Zeidler 1993; Hoch 1994:487— 
504) and mostly used for the writing of words of foreign origin, three consonantal symbols 
(7’/, /y/, w/) were used to express vowels, in a procedure similar to the use of matres lectionis 
in Northwest Semitic orthography. 

The writing system also possessed a set of hieroglyphic signs used to convey logographi- 
cally the numbers 10°:10° and the fractions 1/2, 1/3, and 1/4 (Loprieno 1986). To indicate 
natural numbers, signs appear repeated and organized sequentially from the highest to the 
lowest (€&&aanan 356 = 3 x 100,5 x 10,6 x 1). 

The basic orientation of the Egyptian writing system, and the only one used in the cursive 
varieties, is from right to left, with signs facing to the right; in monumental texts, the order 
may be inverted to left to right for reasons of symmetry or artistic composition. 
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Hieroglyphic writing conventions could be modified by addressing the figurative content 
of the sign. First of all, signs could become the vehicle for the expression of a cultural attitude 
vis-a-vis the entity it represented. For example, signs referring to the divine or royal sphere 
preceded in the writing any other sign belonging to the same compound noun, regardless of 
their actual syntactic positions. Conversely, a sign referring to a negatively connotated entity 
(for example an enemy) could be modified by means of substitution or mutilation of one 
of its features, in order to neutralize its negative potential. Secondly, the array of functional 
values of a specific sign could be expanded beyond the limits of the fixed convention: a 
sign could be given a different phonological value from the traditionally established one, 
especially by using it to indicate only the first consonantal phoneme of the corresponding 
word according to the acrophonic principle. This type of connotational expansion of the 
hieroglyphic system is found sporadically from the Old Kingdom onward, but developed 
dramatically in Ptolemaic times, leading to a radical change in the laws regulating the use 
of hieroglyphs. 


2.2 Historical evolution 


While the principles described above basically apply to the entire history of Egyptian writ- 
ing, their distribution varies somewhat in the course of time. In the archaic period, around 
3000 BC, the emergence of writing in Egypt is associated with a gradual development of a 
centralized system of government covering the entire country. In the inscriptions from this 
period on seals, palettes, and other monuments pertaining to the royal or administrative 
sphere, phonological and semantic principles are already intertwined, with a high num- 
ber of signs functioning as logograms (Kahl 1994). In the Old Kingdom (Dynasty II-VI, 
2750-2150 BC), the quantity and the complexity of written documents expands dramat- 
ically. Phonetic complementation may precede or follow the main sign. In the classical 
system of the Middle Kingdom (2050-1750 BC), which remained in use until the end of 
Dynasty XVIII (c. 1300 BC), a developed school system for the education of the bureaucratic 
elite fixes Egyptian orthography by reducing the number of graphic renditions allowed for 
any given word. The conventional orthography of the word usually consists either of a lo- 
gogram, for the most basic nouns of the lexicon, or of a sequence of phonograms, often 
complementized, followed by a determinative. The inventory of hieroglyphs now totals 
about 750 signs (Gardiner 1957:438-548). During Dynasty XIX (1310-1195 BC), major 
changes affect the writing conventions of hieroglyphs and especially of Hieratic. In monu- 
mental texts, the space units within which sequences of hieroglyphs are formally arranged 
undergo an aesthetic readjustment. Changes are even more significant in manual writing, 
with a constant interface between traditional historical writing and the evolved phonetic 
reality. 

With the decay of a powerful centralized government in the first millennium BC, centrifu- 
gal tendencies affect writing conventions as well. During Dynasty XXVI (seventh century 
BC), cursive Demotic develops at first in the north of the country, where the royal residence 
was located, and is gradually extended to the southern regions. Unlike Hieratic, which has 
sign groups that mirror the shape of the original hieroglyphs rather closely, Demotic signs 
break away from this tradition and adopt a set of stylized, conventional forms, in which 
the connection to the hieroglyphic counterpart is hardly perceivable, and which are there- 
fore more likely to be used in purely phonetic function. Determinatives have now lost to 
a large extent their function as lexical classifiers. The development of Demotic marks the 
beginning ofa divorce between monumental and cursive writing which will have a dramatic 
impact on the evolution of the hieroglyphic system as well. Demotic remained in literary 
and administrative use until the end of the Roman period. 
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Table 7.2 The Coptic alphabet 


Character Transcription Character _ Transcription 
a a P r 
B b Cc s 
r g T t 
A d Y u 
€ € » ph 
Z @ x kh 
H e p ps 
°e th w ) 
1 i Y § 
K k q f 
BN 1 2 h 
M m 2 h 
N n x j 
z ks 6 € 
oO {o} T t 
7 Pp 


In Ptolemaic and Roman times (fourth century BC to third century AD), an increasing 
consciousness of the symbolic potential inherent in the relation between hieroglyphic signs 
and semantic meanings led to the development of previously unknown phonetic values 
and also of so-called cryptographic solutions. This evolution, which originated in priestly 
circles and remained until the end the monopoly ofa very restricted intellectual community, 
threatened the accessibility of the system, favoring a dramatic increase in the number of signs, 
which now reaches many thousands (Daumas 1988-1995) and exploiting the full array of 
potential meanings of the hieroglyphic sign. And it is exactly this radical change in the nature 
of the writing system in the Greco-Roman period which is at the origin of the view, held in the 
Western world from late antiquity to the emergence of modern Egyptology, of the symbolic, 
rather than phonological, character of the hieroglyphic writing (Fowden 1986:13-74). With 
few exceptions, the Ptolemaic system was applied only to monumental writing. 


2.3 Coptic 


The first two centuries of our era saw the development of a whole corpus of mostly magical 
Egyptian texts in Greek letters, with the addition of Demotic signs to supplement it when 
phonologically required, known in the literature as Old Coptic. The pressure to adopt an al- 
phabetic system increased with the Christianization of the country, when religious reasons 
contributed to the divorce between Egyptian culture and its traditional writing systems. 
The last dated hieroglyphic inscription is from the year AD 394. Demotic texts substan- 
tially decrease in number, Egyptian being replaced by Greek as a written language (Bagnall 
1993:235ff.). The last Demotic graffito is dated to AD 452. In the following century, the new 
convention, which we call Coptic, appears completely established: the Egyptian language is 
now written in a Greek-derived alphabet. By the fifth century, the Egyptian elite had already 
lost the knowledge of the nature of hieroglyphs: the Hieroglyphika of Horapollo, a hellenized 
Egyptian, offer a “decipherment” of the hieroglyphs fully echoing the late antique symbolic 
speculations (Boas and Grafton 1993). 


Figure 7.2 Photograph of Coptic text 
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2.4 Decipherment 


The interest in matters Egyptian remained vivid in the West for the following centuries 
(Iversen 1961:57—123), but it was only in modern times that the understanding of the writ- 
ing system was recovered. In the seventeenth century Athanasius Kircher recognized the 
linguistic derivation of Coptic from the language of the hieroglyphs (which he still took to 
be a symbolic writing), and in the eighteenth century Jean Barthélemy suggested that the 
cartouches which surround some hieroglyphic words contain divine and royal names. In 
1799, during Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, the discovery of the so-called Rosetta Stone, a 
trilingual (Hieroglyphic, Demotic, and Greek) document from the Ptolemaic period found 
in the Egyptian town of Rosetta, in Arabic Al-rasid, provided the possibility of comparing 
the same text in two unknown writing systems (Demotic and hieroglyphs) and in Greek; 
this event opened the way to the actual decipherment. First results were reached by the Swede 
Johan David Akerblad for the Demotic section and especially by the English physician 
Thomas Young, who, however, did not progress beyond the royal names. The most deci- 
sive contribution to the decipherment was achieved by the French scholar Jean-Francois 
Champollion in his Lettre a M. Dacier (1822), and especially in the Précis du systéme 
hiéroglyphique (1824). On the basis of the writing of Greek names in the hieroglyphic 
text, Champollion was able to establish the presence of a phonetic component in the system, 
breaking away from the traditional symbolic approach (Iversen 1961:124—145). 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Phonemes and graphemes 


The exact phonological value of many Egyptian phonemes is obscured by difficulties in 
establishing reliable Afro-Asiatic correspondences (Schenkel 1990:24-57). Vocalism and 
prosody can be partially reconstructed on the basis of (i) Akkadian transcriptions of Egyptian 
words and phrases from the second millennium BC, (ii) Greek transcriptions from the Late 
Period (corresponding roughly to spoken Demotic), and (iii) the Coptic evidence of the 
first millennium AD. In the sketch of Egyptian phonology presented below, Egyptological 
transliterations are given in italic, whereas underlying phonological realities are rendered 
between slashes and, since they are scholarly reconstructions, always preceded by an asterisk 
(note that by convention a dotis used to separate the root from morphological affixes; e.g., sn.t 
“sister” < root sn+ feminine marker tf). As for Coptic, in spite of a certain number of graphic 
idiosyncrasies, all dialects share a relatively uniform phonological system. For example, the 
graphic conventions of Sahidic — as opposed to those of Bohairic — do not distinguish 
between voiceless and ejective plosives (Sahidic tére, Bohairic théri= /t%o:ra/ “willow” ~ 
Sahidic tére, Bohairic t6ri= /to:ra/ “hand”); or between velar and glottal fricatives (Sahidic 
hrai, Bohairic hrai= /hraj/ “above” ~ Sahidic hrai, Bohairic xrai= /xraj/ “below’). Yet the 
presence of the corresponding oppositions in Sahidic can be established on the basis of 
comparative dialectology and of the different impact of these phonemes on their respective 
phonetic environment (Loprieno 1995:40-50). 


3.2 Consonants 
3.2.1 Stops and affricates 


The stops and affricates of Earlier Egyptian are presented in (3): 
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(3) Earlier Egyptian stops and affricates 


Bilabial Dental Palatal Velar Uvular — Glottal 
Voiced b=/b/  (=/d/) — — —_ — 
Voiceless p=/p'/ t=// t=// k= i — — 
Ejective — d=/t/ d=/¢/ g=/k/) q=/q/ 3=/*/ 


In the Egyptian phonological system, the opposition between voiceless and voiced phonemes 
(Schenkel 1993:138—146) appears limited to bilabial stops (4A), whereas in the other series 
the articulatory opposition — when present -— is between voiceless and ejective stop or affricate 
(4B—-C). The voiceless varieties displayed the optional feature of aspiration in pretonic and 
high-sonority environments: 


(4) A. bilabial /b/ ~ /p?/: Bohairic b6k “servant” ~ p" 6k “yours.MASC.sG.” 
B. dental /t"/ ~ /t/: Earlier Eg. tm “to complete” ~ dm “to sharpen” 
C. palatal /t*/ ~ /é/: Earlier Eg. tr.t “willow” ~ dr.t “hand” 


The dental series is typologically complex: while it probably exhibited a tripartite op- 
position voiceless—voiced—ejective in the earliest periods, the voiced stop *“/d/ evolved into a 
pharyngeal fricative */%/ before the emergence of Middle Egyptian (Zeidler 1992:206-210), 
and then to a glottal stop (and eventually zero) in Coptic (5A). During the second mil- 
lennium BC, the voiceless dental /t/ shows the tendency to be dropped in final position 
(5B): 


(5) A. Yd/ > */8/ > /?/ or /o/: 
Old Eg. “5 */da:8/ > Late Eg. */9.a:8/ > Coptic 65/(?)o:8/ “to call” 
B. t>@/_#: 
Old Eg. sn.t */sa:nat/ > Late Eg. */sa:na(t)/ > Coptic séne /so:na/ “sister” 


During the late second millennium BC, the place of articulation of stop consonants tends 
to be moved to the frontal region (Osing 1980:946): uvulars and velars are palatalized (6), 
palatals become dentals and dentals are dropped in final position (7): 


(6) Uvular and velar palatalization 


A. Late Eg. km */kha?m/ > Coptic com /kYo:m/ “garden” 
B. Old Eg. gr */ka:r/ > Coptic c6/k’0:?/ “to cease” 
C. Old Eg. qd */qat/ > Coptic cot /kYot/ “form” 


(7) Palatal > dental; dental > o/__# 


A. Old Eg. dr.t /ca:rat / > Late Eg. */ta:ra(t)/ > Coptic tore /to:ro/ “hand” 
B. Old Eg. rmt */ra:ma¢/ > Late Eg */ra:ma(t)/ > Coptic réme /ro:ma/ “man” 


During the first millennium BC, the opposition between uvulars and velars is neutralized: 
Coptic exhibits a new tripartite opposition “palatalized : voiceless (with optional aspiration) : 
ejective” in the velar series: 


(8) // ~ /k/ ~ /q/ > /e/ ~ [ke / ~ /k/ 


A. ké “shrine” (from Eg. */k"/) ~ cé “to cease” (from Eg. “/k/) 
B. cob “weak” (from Eg. */k/) ~ k6b “to double” (from Eg. */q/) 
C. cot “form” ~ kot “wheel” (both from Eg. */q/) 
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(9) Stops and affricates in Sahidic Coptic 


Bilabial Dental Palatal Velar Glottal 
Palatalized — — — c=/k’/ — 
Voiced b=/b/ (d=/d/) — (g=/g/) — 
Voiceless p=/p(*)/ t=/t)/ j=ROy k=/k(*)/ 
Ejective — t=//  j=kl kak") 


It should be noted that the opposition between voiceless and ejectives is neutralized as 
voiceless (unmarked) in posttonic position (10A), and that voiced dentals and velars are 
only found in Greek borrowings or as a result of assimilation of the corresponding voiceless 
in nasal environments (10B): 


(10) A. sétm/so:tam/ < /so:tam/ “to hear” ~ sétp /so:tap/ < /so:t(")ap/ “to choose” 
B. tooun-g < tooun-k “stand up!” 


3.2.2 Fricatives 


In Old Egyptian, all fricative consonants were voiceless; in Middle Egyptian, as we have just 
seen (in [5] above), a voiced pharyngeal /{/ evolved from earlier /d/ via lateralization. 


(11) Fricatives in Earlier Egyptian 


Labio-  Inter- Palato- 

dental dental Alveolar alveolar Palatal Velar Pharyngeal Glottal 
Voiceless f=/f/ z=/0/) s=/s/ S=/8/ h=/c/ h=/x/ h=/h/ h=/h/ 
Voiced = — — — — — — — — 


The interdental z merged very early with the alveolar s (/0/ > /s/). In the first millennium 
BC, the tripartite opposition between fricatives in the palatal region (/8/ ~ /¢/ ~ /x/) was 
reduced to a bipartite one (/8/ ~ /x/), with a partial redistribution of the original articulation 
(Osing 1976:401—402; 503): 


(12) A. */x/ > /8/: 
Old Eg. ‘hm */da:xam/ > Late Eg. */Sa:xom/ > Coptic 6m /?0:80m/ “to extinguish” 
B. Vel ~ /8/ > /xl: 
Old Eg. zh?w */Oacraw/ ~ /Oasraw/ > Coptic sah /sax/ “scribe” 
C. Yol > /xt: 
Old Eg. ‘hm */daga:mv/ “falcon” > Late Eg. */Saga:m/ > Coptic ahém /?axo:m/ 
“eagle” 


A similar neutralization affected in the first millennium BC the opposition between pha- 
ryngeal /h/ and glottal /h/ (Osing 1976:367-368): 


(13) A. Old Eg. h?.t */hu:rit/ > Late Eg. */he:?a(t)/ > Coptic hé /he:?/ “beginning” 
B. Old Eg. h?.w “/haru:w/ > Late Eg. “/ha?e:?/ > Coptic hé /he:?/ “season” 


The distribution of fricative phonemes in Sahidic Coptic is thus as follows: 


(14) Fricatives in Sahidic Coptic 


Labiodental Alveolar  Palato-alveolar  Velar Glottal 
Voiceless f=/f/ s=/s/ §=/8/ h=/x/ h=/h/ 
Voiced — (z=/z/) — —_ = 
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It should be noted that the voiced alveolar fricative zis only found in Greek borrowings or 
as a result of assimilation in nasal environments: 


(15) Coptic anzébe < ansébe “school” 


3.2.3 Sonorants 


Historical evolutions affecting nasals, liquids, and glides during the second millennium 
BC (Loprieno 1995:38) involved (i) the loss of the uvular vibrant (i.e., nonlateral) /r/ 
and its lenition to glottal stop /?/ and eventually @ (16), and (1i) the loss of final vibrants 
and glides (17) in the same environments in which a final voiceless dental t was dropped 
(see [7]): 

(16) /R/>/*/>2 


Old Eg. k?mw */k"armaw/ > Late Eg. */k*a?m/ > Coptic com /k’o:m/ “garden” 


(17) /t,y,w/ > o/ _# 
A. Old Eg. hpr*/xa:par/ > Late Eg. */xa:pa(r)/ > Coptic sdpe /So:pa/ “to become” 
B. Old Eg. ntr.w*/nacbu:raw/ > Late Eg. */note:ra/ “gods” > Coptic ntér /ant*e:r/ 
“idols” 


(18) Sonorants in the Egyptian domain 
Labial Dental Palatal Uvular 


Nasal m=/m/ n=/n/ 8=/8/ 
Vibrant — r=/r/  — (3=/r/) 
Lateral — /|l/ — — 
Glide w=/wh — j=l — 

3.3 Vowels 


The set of vowels posited for Earlier Egyptian (Osing 1976:10-30) is the same as for most 
Afro-Asiatic languages in their earliest stage of development (Diakonoff 1965:30-31): 


(19) Vowels in Earlier Egyptian 


Short Long 
Front lil /i:/ 
Central /a/ /a:/ 
Back /ul/ /u:/ 


This system underwent a certain number of historical changes, only some of which can 
be discussed here. First and foremost, because of the presence of a strong expiratory stress, 
Egyptian unstressed vowels gradually lost phonological status, until in Coptic they are 
generally realized as schwa; only the short unstressed /a/ is maintained in pretonic position 
in specific phonetic environments (Schenkel 1990:91—93): 


(20) A. Old Eg. rmt nj km.t */ramac-ni-k>u:mat/> Coptic rmnkéme /ramonke:ma/ 
“Egyptian man” 
B. Old Eg. jnk “/janak/ > Coptic anok /?anok/ “1” 
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Stressed vowels underwent a global Lautverschiebung. during the second millennium BC, 
long /u:/ turned into /e:/, while short stressed /i/ and /u/ merged into /e/. In the main Coptic 
dialects and unless followed by glottal stop, this /e/ evolved into /a/: 


(21) A. Old Eg. rn*/rin/ > Late Eg. */ren/ > Coptic ran /ran/ “name” 
B. Old Eg. m?<t*/murdat/ > Late Eg. */me?%a(t)/ > Coptic me /me?/ “truth” 
C. Old Eg. km.t “/k'u:mat/ > Late Eg. */kbe:ma(t)/ > Coptic kéme /kbe:ma/ “Egypt” 


Around 1000 BC, long /a:/ became /o:/ (/u:/ after nasals) and short /a/ became /o/, a 
change limited to the same portion of the Coptic linguistic domain to which /1/, /u/ > /e/ 


applies: 


(22) A. Old Eg. ntr*/na:car/ > Coptic noute /nu:ta/ “God” 
B. Old Eg. sn */san/ > Coptic son /son/ “brother” 


(23) Vowels in Sahidic Coptic 


Unstressed Stressed 
Short Long 
Front i, ei /i:/ 
e/e/ — é /e:/ 
Centrale /a/ 
a /a/ a /a/ 
Back ou /u:/ 


o/o/ = 6 /o:/ 


3.4 Stress and syllabic patterns 


In Earlier Egyptian, the stress lay on the ultimate (oxytone) or penultimate (paroxytone) 
syllable of a word (Schenkel 1990:63-86). Closed (CVC) and open (CV) syllables can be 
found in pretonic, tonic, and posttonic position. The stressed vowel of a penultimate open 
syllable is always long (CV:); according to some scholars, extrasyllabic additions under 
oxytone stress could generate syllables of the type CV:(C) or CVC(C) (Loprieno 1995: 
36-37): 


(24) Earlier Egyptian syllabic structures 


Pretonic Tonic Posttonic 
Open $CV$ $’CV:$ $CV# 
Closed $CVC$ $CVC$ $CVC# 
Doubly closed $’CVCC# 
Long $’CV:C$ 


These syllabic structures were modified under the influence of the strong expiratory stress 
which always characterized the Egyptian domain (Fecht 1960) and prompted significant 
typological changes in morphology and syntax. The gradual loss of short unstressed vowels 
led to the emergence of complex consonantal clusters in syllable onset (i.e., word-initially) 
in Coptic (Loprieno 1995:48—50): 
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(25) Coptic syllabic structures 


Pretonic Tonic Posttonic 
Open $CV$ $’CV:$ $CV# 
#CCV$ #°CCV:$ 
Closed $CVC$-$’CVC$ $CVC# 
#CCVC$-#’CCVC$ 
Doubly-closed $’CVCC# 
# CCVCC# 
Long $’CV:C# 
#°CCV:C# 


Examples for the evolution of oxytone patterns follow: 


(26) A. CV’CVC > CCVC 
Old Eg. wdh */waéah/ > Coptic outah /watah/ “fruit” 
B. CVC’CVC > CVC’CVC 
Old Eg. nmhw */numhiw/ “poor” > Coptic rmhe /ramhe?/ “free” 


Examples for the evolution of paroxytone patterns: 


(27) A. 'CVCCVC > CVCC 
Old Eg. imtw */xamtaw/ > Bohairic Somt /Somt/ “three” 
B. CV’CVCCVC > CCVCC 
Old Eg. hjm.wt */hijamwat/ > Coptic hiome /hjom?/ “women” 
C. CV’CV:CVC > CCV:C 
Old Eg. psdw */pisi:taw/ > Coptic psit /psi:t/ “nine” 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word formation 


Earlier Egyptian is a language of the flectional or fusional type, in which morphemes are un- 
segmentable units combining many grammatical functions. Morphological forms exhibit 
a number of correspondences with the patterns of word formation in other Afro-Asiatic 
languages (Schenkel 1990:94—121). In recent years, scholars have also emphasized the im- 
portance of prehistoric contact between Egyptian and Indo-European (Ray 1992:124—136; 
Kammerzell 1994:37-58). 

The basic structure of an Egyptian word is a lexical root, an abstract phonological entity 
consisting of a sequence of consonants or semiconsonants which vary in number from one to 
four, with an overwhelming majority of biconsonantal, triconsonantal, and so-called weak 
roots, which display a vocalic or semivocalic last radical (i.e., phoneme) or a gemination of 
the second radical. Superimposed on the root as a separate morphological tier is a vocalic or 
semivocalic pattern, which together with the root forms the so-called stem, the surface form 
acquired by the root; the stem determines the functional class to which the word belongs. 
It is transformed into an actual word by means of inflectional affixes (in Egyptian for the 
most part suffixes), which convey deictic markers and other grammatical functions such as 
gender, number, tense and aspect, and voice (Reintges 1994). 

Vocalic skeletons generally determine the structure of nominal patterns and of basic 
conjugational forms, whereas semivocalic suffixes convey the expression of the plural, of 
adjectival forms of the verb (participles and relative forms), and of some conjugational 
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patterns. A j- or w- prefix can be added to biconsonantal roots to form triradical nominal 
stems; conversely, a triconsonantal root may lose a semivocalic glide and be reduced to a 
biradical stem. Examples of consonantal additions prefixed to a root are s- for causative 
stems, n- for singulative nouns and reflexive verbs, and m- for nouns of instrument, place, 
or agent. Egyptian stems resulting from the addition of a consonantal phoneme to a root 
tend to be lexicalized as new autonomous roots rather than treated as grammatical forms of 
the basic root: Egyptian, therefore, does not possess a full-fledged paradigm of verbal stems 
conveying semantic nuances of a verbal root similar to the ones known in Semitic. 
Common modifications of the root are: 


1. ‘The reduplication of the entire root or of a segment thereof. This pattern affects the 
semantic sphere, creating new lexemes: from sn “brother,” snsn “to befriend”; from 
gmj “to find,” ngmgm “to be gathered” (with the n-prefix of reflexivity); from sb “to 
be healthy” snbb “to greet.” 

2. The gemination of the last radical, which affects the grammatical sphere: dd “to say” > 
ddd.t “what has been said”; mrj “to love” > mrr-j “that Ilove”; sdm “to hear” > sdmm-f 
“he will be heard” (Reintges 1994:230-240). 


4.2. Nominal morphology 


Both nouns and adjectives are included in this category. 


4.2.1 Nouns 


In Earlier Egyptian, nouns are built by adding to the stem a zero- or a non-zero-suffix, 
depending on whether the stem ends in a consonant, in which case the suffix is zero, or 
a vowel, in which case a w-suffix is added. The feminine marker is a t-suffix added to the 
masculine noun; the plural displays a w- or ww-suffix; the dual has a j-marker added to the 
stem of the plural in masculine, and to the stem of the singular in feminine, nouns: 


(28) Nouns in Earlier Egyptian 


Masculine Feminine 


Singular -@, -w -t 
Dual -w-j -t-j 
Plural -@, -W, -ww _ -t, -j-t, -w-t 


4.2.2 Adjectives 


Adjectives are morphosyntactically treated like nouns. In a common derivational pattern, 
called nisbation, a morpheme masculine “j, feminine *it is added to a stem, which may be 
different from the stem of the singular or plural noun, to form the corresponding adjective: 
ntr*/na:ar/ “god,” ntr.w*/nat>u:ra(w)/ “gods,” ntrj*/nuériy/, ntrj.t*/nucrit/ “divine.” 


4.3 Pronouns 
4.3.1 Personal pronouns 


There are four sets of personal pronouns (Kammerzell 1991), including one reserved for the 
stative form of the verb (see §4.4.1). Stressed pronouns are used for the topicalized subject 
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Table 7.3 Personal pronouns in Earlier Egyptian 


Stressed Unstressed Suffix 
SINGULAR Ist com. jnk w) -j 
2nd masc. ntk, twt tw -k 
2nd fem. ntt, tmt tn -t 
3rd masc. ntf, swt sw -f 
3rd fem. nts, stt sj, st -S 


(twt, tmt, swt and stt are archaic forms found mainly in Old Kingdom religious texts) 


DUAL Ist com. nj -nj 
2nd com. nttnj tnj -tnj 
3rd com. ntsnj snj -snj 

PLURAL Ist com. jon n -n 
2nd com. nttn tn -tn 
3rd com. ntsn sn, st -sn 


of noun clauses in the first and second person (29A), and for the focalized subject of verbal 
cleft sentences (29B): 


(29) A. jnk jt-k 
I.ropic  father-you 
“Tam your father” 
B. nts s-‘nh rm-j 
she.rocus caus.-live.PART. name-me 
“She is the one who makes my name live” 


Unstressed pronouns are used for the object of verbal phrases (30A), for the subject of 
adjective clauses (30B) and of adverb clauses (30C): 


(30) A. h3b-f w] 
send.PERF.-he me 
“He sent me” 
B. nfr tw hn*j 


be.good.part. you with-me 
“You are happy with me” 

C. mk w)  m-b3h-k 
behold me _ in-presence-you 
“Look, I am in front of you” 


Suffix pronouns are used as the subject of verb phrases, as possessive marker, and as the 
object of prepositions: 
(31) dj-k r-k n-j h.t-j 
give.PROSP.-you toward-you to-me_ thing.FEM.-me 
“You shall indeed (lit. ‘toward-yow’) give me my possessions” 


4.3.2 Demonstrative pronouns 


Demonstratives are characterized by a deictic element preceded by the indicator of gender 
and number: masculine pn, pf, pw; feminine tn, tf, tw—for example, rmt pf “that man,” hjm.t 
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tn “this woman.” They follow the noun they refer to. The plurals (originally neuter) nw, nf, nn 
are also used as pronouns in partitive constructions with the determinative pronoun nj: nn 
nj srjw.w “these officials” < “this of officials.” This determinative pronoun nj, feminine 
n.t, plural n.w is used primarily as a genitive marker: rmt.w n.w km.t “men of Egypt” > 
“Egyptians.” On Egyptian articles, see §4.6.2. 


4.3.3 Relative pronouns 


The relative pronoun, masculine ntj, feminine nt.t, plural ntj.w “who, which, that,” is mor- 
phologically derived from the determinative pronoun. In Earlier Egyptian, these pronouns 
agree in gender and number with the head noun, which must be semantically specific. Char- 
acteristic of Earlier Egyptian is the presence of a relative pronoun masculine jwtj, feminine 
jwt.t, plural jwtj.w, which semantically incorporates negation (“who/which/that not”): 


(32) jwtj phr-f dd.w m_ ht-f 
who.not vent.aor.-he  say.PART.IMPE.PASS. in _ belly.rFemM.-him 
“He who does not vent what is said in his belly” 


4.3.4 Interrogative pronouns 


Interrogative pronouns are m “who? what?,” jl “what?,” jsst “what?” They can be combined 
with prepositions or particles to form complex pronouns: jn-m “who?,” lr-m “why?,” literally 
“on-what?” 


4.4 Verbal morphology 
4.4.1 Finite verb-stems 


Earlier Egyptian finite verb phrases display a limited number of stems (three or four) 
indicating tense, aspect, and voice followed by the pronominal suffix (33A) or nominal 
subject (33B): 


(33) A. ‘nh-s 
live.pRosp.-she 
“She will live” 
B. h3b hjm.t 23-8 
send.PERF. woman son-her 
“The woman sent her son” 


Typical Egyptian verb “inflection” (utilizing the suffix pronouns) is illustrated in (34) with 
the verb-stem sdm “hear”: 


(34) sINGULAR Ist com. sdm-j “T hear” 
2nd masc. sdm-k “you hear” 
2nd fem. sdm-t “you hear” 


3rd masc. sdm-f “he hears” 
3rd fem. sdm-s “she hears” 
PLURAL Ist com. sdm-n “we hear” 


2ndcom. sdm-tn “you hear” 
3rdcom. sdm-sn “they hear” 
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In addition to variations in the stem, a few verbal features are indicated by complemen- 
tizers inserted between the stem and the subject. The most important of these indicators are 
n for the preterite tense, t for nonparadigmatic occurrences of the perfective aspect and for 
the prospective aspect of a few irregular verbs, w for prospective aspect and passive voice 
(in perfective stems), tw for passive (in nonperfective stems). 

A particular verbal stem of nominal (probably relative) origin displays the tonic vowel 
between the second and the third radical, and in weak verbal classes the reduplication of the 
second radical: stp-*/satap-/ (choose.REL.), mrr-"/marar-/ (love.REL.). A similar verbal form 
indicates in Semitic languages the imperfective aspect; in Egyptian, its function is to mark 
the verb phrase as pragmatic theme of the sentence in which it appears (Polotsky 1976:4—25). 
In these sentences, the pragmatic rheme is usually a modifier or an adverb clause: 


(35) jrr hm-k rs mrj.t-f 
do.mpr. Majesty-your to desire.REL.FEM.-him 
“Your Majesty acts as he desires” 


The imperative has no suffix element in the singular, but sometimes, especially with weak 
verbs, a semivocalic suffix in the plural. 

Egyptian also exhibits a verbal form, called Old Perfective, Stative, or Pseudoparticiple, 
which indicates the wide semantic range of “perfectivity,” from perfect aspect (with in- 
transitive verbs) to passive voice (with transitive verbs). This form is built with a special 
set of suffixes that are etymologically linked to the forms of the Semitic suffix conjugation 
(Schenkel 1990:104—108; Kammerzell 1991:165-199): 


(36) mk wj)  jj-kw 
behold me  come.sTATIVE-me 
“Look, I have come,” i.e., “I am here” 


4.4.2 Nonfinite verbals 


Nonfinite forms of the Egyptian verb are (i) the participles, with nominal stems derived from 
the verbal root (e.g., sdm*/sa:¢cim/ “hearer”); and (ii) the infinitives, which display a suffix @ 
in the regular verbs (sdm*/sa:¢am/ “to hear”), tin some classes of weak verbs (mrj.t*/miryjit/ 
“to love”), and w after verbs of negative predication, such as tm (tm jr.w */tam-ja:raw/ “not 
to do,” lit. to complete-to do.NEG.INE.). 


4.5 Particles 


The basic negative particle is n, which is used for contradictory negation (37A); when com- 
bined with the adverb js “indeed,” this morpheme expresses contrariety (37B; see Loprieno 
1991): 


(37) A. n rd-f n-j mw 
not give.PERR-he to-me water 
“He did not give me water” 
B. n-js jt-j rdj n-j 
not-indeed father-me  give.paRT. to-me 
“Tt was not my father who gave [it] to me” 


A morphological variant of n, conventionally transcribed nn, is used in noun clauses to 
negate the existence (37A) and in verb clauses to negate the prospective aspect (38B): 
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(38) A. nn m3*.tjw 
not.exist  trust.ADJ.PL. 
“There are no trustworthy people” 
B. nn mwt-k 
not.exist die.PRosP.-you 
“You shall not die” 


4.6 Morphological evolution 


Under the pressure of a strong expiratory stress, which reduced the distinctive function 
of unstressed vowels, the flectional system underwent a profound crisis in Later Egyptian, 
requiring a reorganization of the morphological carriers of information. 


4.6.1 Nominal lexicalization 


The general trend was to replace synthetic structures by analytic constructions: for example, 
nominalized participles (39) or abstract nouns (40) were replaced by lexicalized compounds 
with nominal classifiers (Till 1970:71—75): 


(39) PARTICIPLE > “MAN-WHO”-V 


Bw ref-jioue 
steal. PART. “MAN-WHO”-steal. INF. 
“Thief” 
(40) ABSTRACT NOUN > “THING-OF”-N 
B nj kmt mnt-rm-n-kéme 
mouth of Egypt “THING-OF-man-of-Egypt 
“Egyptian language” 


4.6.2 Articles 

Later Egyptian develops two sets of articles. The indefinite article comes from the numeral 
w¥ “one”: 

(41) N.[—spec] > INDEFART.-N. 


Earlier Eg. sn.t “a.sister” > Late Eg. w‘(t)-sn(.t) > Coptic ou-séne “a-sister” 


whereas the definite article (Loprieno 1980) derives from a grammaticalized anaphoric 
pronoun: 


(42) N.[+spec] > DERART.-N. 
Earlier Eg. rmt “the.man” > Late Eg. p?-rm(t) > Coptic p-réme “the man” 


The definite article also attracts the pronominal affix indicating the possessor, which in 
Earlier Egyptian followed the head noun (43A). Similarly, deictics now precede the noun 
they modify (43B): 


(43) A. N.-SUFFIX > DEF.ART.-SUFFIX-N. 
sn-f pe-f-son 
brother-his the-his-brother 


“His brother” 
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B. N.-DEICTIC > peErctic-N. 
hjm.t tn tei-shime 
woman this.FEM. this.FEM.-woman 


“This woman” 


4.6.3 Coptic morphological markers 


Thus, because of the described loss of regular flectional patterns, the only device by which 
Coptic conveys the distinction between different patterns (masculine vs. feminine, nominal 
vs. verbal) is through the presence of morphological markers preceding the noun (44A—C; 
a zero-marker in the case of C): 


(44) A. rmt: stem *ramac- + MAsc.sG.@ = */ra:mat/ > Coptic p-réme “the man” 
B. sn: stem “san- + FEM.SG. at= “/sa:nat/ > Coptic t-sdne “the sister” 
C. hpr: stem “xapar- + INE. @ = */xa:par/ > Coptic sépe “to become” 


4.6.4 Verbal lexicalization 


The evolution towards a lexicalization of compound expressions also affected the verbal 
system (Winand 1992:20). In many instances, an earlier verbal lexeme is replaced in Later 


Egyptian, particularly in Coptic, by an auxiliary of generic meaning (“to do,” “to give,” 
“to take,” etc.) followed by the verbal infinitive or by a noun object: 


(45) VERBALLEXEME > AUXILIARY + NOUN 


wd r-hap, ti-hap 
judge.1NF. do.1nF.-law, give.INE.-law 
“to judge” 


Participles were superseded by analytic constructions with the relative pronouns (46A), 
while finite VSO forms were replaced by a paradigm of SVO-constructions, called “sentence 
conjugations” or “clause conjugations” (Polotsky 1960), resulting from the grammatical- 
ization of a form of the verb “to do” followed by the infinitive (46B): 


(46) A. PARTICIPLE > RELATIVE CONSTRUCTION 


Old Eg. > Late Eg. > Coptic 
sdm p3-ntj (hr) sdm p-et-sotm 
hear.PART.IMPF. the.one-who-(on-)hear.InF. the.one-who-hear 
“the hearer” 

B. VSO > SVO 
Old Eg. > Late Eg. > Coptic 
sdm.hr-f hr-jr-f-sdm Sa-f-sdtm 


hear-Aaor.-he Aaor.-do-he-hear.iNF. AorR.-he-hear 
“He usually hears” 


4.6.5 Coptic verb morphology 


In this way, Coptic ultimately maintains only two flectional patterns from most verbal roots: 
(i) the infinitive for process predicates, and (ii) the so-called “qualitative,” derived from the 
third masculine singular (rarely third feminine singular) form of the Old Perfective, for 
statives (Polotsky 1990:197—221): 
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(47) f-két ~ — f-két 
he-build.inr. it-build.sTar. 
“He builds” “Tt is built” 


Thus, with the productivity of root and stem variations massively reduced, Later Egyptian 
gradually moves toward the polysynthetic type which to a large extent characterizes Coptic: 


(48) Earlier Eg. 


jw sdm.n-j hrw 
“SITUATION hear-pRET.-I voice 
> Late Eg. 
jr-j-sdm w-hrw 
do.pret.-I-hearing a-voice 
> Coptic 


ai-setm-ou-hroou 
PRET.-I-hear-a-voice 
“T heard a voice” 


Nonfinite forms of the Coptic verb are the infinitive, which usually indicates (i) activities 
(ei “to come”), (ii) accomplishments (66 “to conceive”), or (ili) achievements (cine “to 
find”); and the qualitative, which conveys states (eet “to be pregnant”). Although participial 
functions, as we saw above, are analytically conveyed by relative constructions, there are 
still few remnants of Ancient Egyptian synthetic participles (mai-noute “lover of god” > 
“pious”). Finite verbal forms now consist of a marker which conveys aspectual, temporal, 
or modal features, followed by the nominal or pronominal subject and by the infinitive 
(for actions) of the verb: a-préme sétm “the man heard,” a-i-hmoos “I sat down.” In the 
present and imperfect tense, which are treated as adverbial constructions, the infinitive can 
be replaced by the qualitative (for states): ti-hkaeit “I am hungry.” The most important 
verbal markers are as follows (the double stroke indicates pronominal subjects, the simple 
stroke nominal subjects): 


e=, ere-: circumstantial present (e=i-hkaeit “while Iam hungry”) 

$a=, Sare-: aorist of habit (Sa=i-ka pa-joi na=i “I keep my ship for me”) 
me=, mere-: negative aorist (me=f-sétm “he cannot hear”) 

e=e, ere-e: prospective of wish (e=s-e-sdpe “may it happen,” “amen” 

nn(e)=, nne-: negative prospective (nne=f-eibe sa-eneh “may he never be thirsty”) 
mar(e)=, mare-: optative (mare-pe=k-ran ouop “hallowed be your name”) 
(n)tare=, (n)tare-: final (aitei tar=ou-ti né=tn “ask, that you may be given”) 
Sant(e)=, Sante-: completive (Sante-pré hétp “until the sun sets down”) 
mpat(e)=, mpate-: negative completive (mpat=f-ei “he has not yet come”) 
a=, a-: preterite (a-ousa sope “a festival took place”) 

mp(e)=, mpe-: negative preterite (mpi-rase “I did not rejoice”) 

12. ne=, nere-: imperfect (nere-tmaau n-iésous mmau “Jesus mother was there”) 
nter(e)=, ntere-: temporal (ntere=f-je nai “when he said these things”) 

n=, nte-: conjunctive (e=k-e-nau n=g-eime “may you see and understand”) 


PeENAVAWNe 


= 
=— © 


= 
ae 


In addition to these so-called sentence (or clause) conjugations, Coptic displays (i) an 
inflected form of the infinitive (p-tre=f-sétm “the fact that he hears”); (ii) a special suffix 
conjugation for adjective verbs (nanou=f “he is good”); and (iii) a marker for the future of 
the present and imperfect tense (ti-na-sdtm “I shall hear”). 
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4.7 Numerals 


Numerals precede the noun to which they refer. The number 5 is etymologically derived 
from the word for “hand”; 20 is the dual of 10; 50 through 90 represent the plural forms of 
the respective units 5 through 9. Ordinals are derived from cardinals through the addition 
of a suffix .nw (from 2 to 9: kmt.nw “third”), later through the prefixation of the participle 
mh “filling” to the cardinal number: mh-20 “twentieth”). 


(49) Egyptian numerals 


Table 7.4 Earlier Egyptian numerals and their Sahidic Coptic outcome 


1 w ‘w*wuSt uw/ 10 mdw */mu:taw/ 100 *S(n).t*/8(iny)ut/ 
> oua /wat/ > mét/me:t/ > Se/8e*/ 
2. sn.wj */sinuwwaj/ 20 *dwtj */Cawa:taj/ 200 *S(n).tj */S(iny)u:taj/ 
> snau /snau/ > joudt /éwo:t/ > sét /Se:t/ 
3 hmtw */xamtaw/ 30 m‘b?*/malbVR/ 300-900 *hmtw-s(n.w)t, etc. 
> Somnt /Somnt/ > maab /ma*b/ 
4 jfdw “/jift aw/ 40 *hm.w*/hVmew/ 1,000 h?*/xar/ 
> ftoou /ftou/ > hme /hme?/ > $0 /80?/ 
5. diw “It izjaw/ 50 *dj.w “It ijjaw/ 10,000 db “*/éVbaS/ 
> tiou/t izu/ > taiou /tajjou/ > tha /tba?/ 
6 sjsw */sa?saw/ 60 *sjs.w */sa*sew/ 100,000 hfn 
> soou /sou/ > se/se?/ 
7 sf hw */safxaw/ 70 *sf h.w*/satxew/ 1,000,000 hh */hah/ 
> sasf/sasf/ > Se /Sfe?/ > hah /hah/ 
8 hmnw */xama:naw/ 80 *hmn.w*/xamnew/ 
> Smoun /Smu:n/ > hmene /xmne?/ 
9 psdw */pisi:caw/ 90 *psdj.w */piscijjaw/ 
> psit /psi:t/ > pestaiou /pastajjaw/ 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Sentence-types and word order 


Egyptian syntax knows three types of sentences: the so-called noun clauses, adverb clauses, 
and verb clauses. 


5.1.1 Noun clauses 


In noun clauses, the predicate is a noun, whether substantive or adjective (Doret 1989- 
1992; Loprieno 1995:103—131). In categorical statements or qualifying adjectival sentences, 
the normal order of constituents is Predicate-Subject (50A); a demonstrative pw “this” 
functioning as copula may be inserted between the two phrases (50B): 


(50) A. nfr mtn-j 
be.good.part. path-me 
“My path is good” 
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B. dmj.t pw jmn.t 
city.FEM. COP. West.FEM. 
“The West is a city” 


The syntactic order Predicate(—Copula)—Subject is modified into a pragmatic order Topic— 
Comment in (i) classifying sentences when the subject is a first- or second-person pronoun 
(51A), (ii) identifying sentences when both the subject and the predicate are semantically 
determined or specified (51B), and (iii) in cleft sentences, in which the predicate is a participle 
and the subject is focalized (51C) (Loprieno 1988:41-52): 


(51) A. ntk  jtj n nmhw 

you father for orphan 
“You are a father to the orphan” 

B. zh3w-f pw hrw 
scribe-him cop. Horus 
“His scribe is Horus” 

C. jn sn.t-j s-‘nh rn-j 
FOCUS sister-me caus.-live.PART. name-me 
“My sister is the one who makes my name live” 


5.1.2 Adverb clauses 


In adverb clauses, the predicate is an adverbial phrase or a prepositional phrase (Loprieno 
1995:144-172). The word order is always Subject—Predicate. In Earlier Egyptian, main adverb 
clauses are often introduced by particles functioning as discourse markers (52A); in the 
absence of a discourse marker, the clause is to be understood as syntactically dependent 
(52B): 


(52) A. jw nzw jr p.t 
“SITUATION” king towards heaven.FEM. 
“Now the king is [directed] towards heaven” 
B. hr.t-k m_ pr-k 
rations.FEM.-you. in  house-you 
“{Because] your rations are in your house” 


5.1.3 Verb clauses 


In verb clauses, the predicate is a verbal phrase (Loprieno 1995:183—220); the word order is 
Predicate—Subject: 


(53) jj.n-j m nw.t-j 
come-preET.-l from  city.FEM.-me 
“T came from my city” 


As we observed in §4.4.1, a peculiarity of Egyptian syntax is that the predicate of verb 
clauses may function as the theme of the utterance. In general, Egyptian verbal syntax 
displays a comparatively high incidence of topicalization and focalization phenomena. The 
most common topicalization device is the extraposition of the topicalized argument through 
the particle jr “concerning” (54A); used as a conjunction, the same particle introduces the 
protasis of a hypothetical clause (54B): 
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(54) A. jr sf wsjr pw 
concerning yesterday Osiris cop. 
“As for ‘yesterday’, it means ‘Osiris’ ” 
B. jr jqr-k grg-k pr-k 
concerning be.important.prosp.-you found.prosp.-you  house-you 
“Tf you become wealthy, you should found a household” 


Unmarked VPs not introduced by discourse markers are less frequent than in related 
languages, mostly functioning as embedded or modal clauses: 


(55) b'y-k 
appear.PROSP.-you 
“May you appear” 


5.2. Prepositional phrases 


The most frequent prepositions are m “in, with”; n “to, for”; r “toward”; mj “as, like”; hr 
“on”; hr “under”; hn‘ “with”; hft “according to”; int “before.” Prepositional phrases follow 
the noun or the verb they modify. Particularly noteworthy is the presence of the preposition 
hr “near”; its original semantic value “beneath” was applied to any situation in which the 
two participants A and B belong to different hierarchical levels: 


(56) A. dd-f br ms.w-f 
say.PRosP.-he beneath  child.pi.-him 
“He will say to his children” 


B. jm3bhy br ntr 3 
honor.pass.PART. beneath god great 
“Honored by the great god” 


5.3 Coordination and subordination 


The presence or absence of morphemes indicating paragraph initiality is an important 
syntactic feature of adverb and verb clauses in Egyptian. The general rule is as follows: 
(i) adverbial and verbal patterns introduced by a discourse particle are initial main clauses; 
(ii) whereas bare patterns are noninitial clauses — either (a) paratactically juxtaposed to the 
initial predication as noninitial coordinate main clauses or (b) controlled by it as subordinate 
clauses. This flexibility in sentence patterns, which can appear as main sentence or as sub- 
ordinate clause, depending on the syntactic environment, is a common feature of Egyptian 
syntax, being shared by the majority of patterns, whether nominal, adverbial, or verbal. 

The dialectics between the initial main sentence introduced by a particle and the noninitial 
coordinate bare adverb clause is captured in the following example: 


(57) jw hnw m= sgr jb.w m gmw rw.tj 
“SITUATION” residence in silence heart.pL. in mourning portal.FEM.DUAL 


wr.tj htm.w 
great.FEM.DUAL shut.sTAT. 
“The Residence was in silence, the hearts in mourning, the Two Great Portals shut” 


An example of coordinate verb clause syntax is provided by the following passage, in 
which a series of noninitial main clauses is paratactically linked to the the initial verb form: 
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(58) jrj.t-j Smt  m bntyt ny k3-j spr r hnw pn 
make.1ne.-I go.inz. in sailsouth not think.perr-I reach.nr. to residence this 
hmt.n-j hpr h3*yt nj dd-j “nb-j r-s3-f 


think.pret.-I happen.prosp. turmoil.FEM. not say.PERE.-I live.pRosp.-I after-it 
nmj.n-j m3.tj m 4h3.w  nht zm3.n-j m  jw-snfrw 
pass.PRET.-I Maaty in area sycamore arrive.PpRET.-I in island-Snefru 

“T made a journey southward, and I did not plan to reach the residence; I thought 
that there would be turmoil and I did not expect to survive after it; I crossed the 
lake Maaty in the Sycamore neighborhood, and J arrived at Snefru Island” 


It is important to appreciate the difference between initiality as a property of discourse 
and independence versus subordination as syntactic features of the clause. In the examples 
of (57) and (58), there are only main clauses, in the sense that — if taken individually — all 
clauses represent well-formed Egyptian sentences paratactically organized within a chain 
of discourse (Collier 1992). In both cases, however, only the first sentence is initial: in 
the case of (57), it is introduced by an overt particle of initiality (jw), which indicates that 
the corresponding adverbial sentence (hnw m sgr) opens a new segment of discourse; in the 
example of (58), the initial verb form, a so-called narrative infinitive, provides the temporal 
and aspectual references for the chain of paratactically linked clauses. 

We need, therefore, to draw a distinction between the level of clause and the level of 
discourse. Adverbial and verbal sentences introduced by a particle are always main clauses; 
noninitial patterns may be paratactically linked main clauses or embedded subordinate 
clauses. The difference between forms with and without introductory particle lies on the 
discourse level, in that the sentence introduced by an initial proclitic particle opens a segment 
of text. In this respect, rather than operating with the traditional two levels of clausal linkage 
(parataxis vs. hypotaxis, or coordination vs. subordination), it seems suitable to analyze 
Egyptian syntactic phenomena by positing three forms of linkage between sentences: 

1. Parataxis, i.e., the linkage between main clauses: this linkage usually remains unex- 
pressed in Egyptian syntax, as in the case of bare adverbial, pseudoverbal, or verbal sen- 
tences which follow an initial main clause within a chain of discourse. Specimens of paratactic 
chains were provided in (57)—(58). 

2. Hypotaxis, i.e., a semantic, rather than syntactic, dependency of a sentence on the 
discourse nucleus: hypotactically linked clauses are usually introduced by particles such as 
jsk, jr or js; their semantic scope and their pragmatic setting can be properly understood 
only in reference to the message conveyed in the textual nucleus, as in example (59), which 
in the original text immediately follows the example of (57): 


(59) jst r-f = _zbj.n hm-f ms or t3-tmhj.w 2-f 
meanwhile to-it send-pret. Majesty-him army to land-Libyans son-him 
smsw m_ hrj jry 
elder in superior thereof 
“Meanwhile, His Majesty had sent off to the land of the Libyans an army whose 
leader was his elder son” 


3. Subordination, i.e., the syntactic dependency of a clause on a higher node, which itself 
can be a main or a subordinate clause: subordination is usually signaled by morphological 
markers such as prepositions (for example m “in” > “when”) governing nominalized verbal 
phrases, conjunctions (such as hr-ntt “because”), or particles (jr “if”): 
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(60) rb.n-j qd-k tw-} m zs} om wn-k m $ms.wt 
know.pret.-I_ character-you indeed-I in nest in be.aor.-you in following 
jtj 
father-me 
“T knew your character while still in the nest, when you were in my father’s 
following” 


In the absence of an overt marker of dependency, subordination can also be determined 
by syntactic control. In this case, one speaks of “embedding,” as in the case of adverbial or 
verbal sentences functioning as virtual relative clauses or controlled by a verb of perception: 


(61) gmj.n-j nb-j “‘nbh.w wa3.w snb.w hntj-f 
find.pret.-I_ lord-me_ live.stat. whole.stat. healthy.star. sail south.aor.-him 
“I found my Lord (may he be alive, prosperous and healthy) travelling southward” 


5.3.1 Relativization 


As an example of the complex interface between overt and embedded subordination, let 
us consider relativization. Specific antecedents (Loprieno 1995:202—208) are resumed by 
an overt marker of relativization, such as (i) the relative pronoun masculine ntj, feminine 
nt.t, plural ntj.w “who, which, that” in adverb clauses (62A); or (ii) an agreement-marker 
inflected in the relative verb form — (a) a participle in the presence of coreferentiality of 
antecedent and subject of the relative clause (62B); (b) a finite relative form in its absence 
(62C): 


(62) A. mtr-n w)  rmt.w km.t — ntj.w jm hn‘-f 
witness-PRET. me man.pL. Egypt who.pt. there with-him 
“Egyptians who were there with him bore witness for me” 

B. dj-s h.t nb.t nfr.t w'b.t 
give.prosp.-she thing.FEM. every.FEM. be.good.PART.FEM. be.pure.PART.FEM. 
prr.t hr wdh-s 
exit.PART.FEM. on — altar-her 
“May she give every good and pure thing which goes up on her altar” 
C. hs.t nb.t rwj.t-n-j I-s 
country.FEM. every.FEM. advance.REL.FEM.-PRET.-1 against-it 
“Every country against which I advanced” 


Nonspecific antecedents, on the other hand, are modified by relative clauses which lack 
overt agreement-markers (Collier 1991; Loprieno 1995:158-161). They are syntactically 
subordinated through embedding into the main clause: 


(63) kt n.t msdr_ dj-f mw 
another.FeM. that-of.FEM. ear give.AOR.-it water 
“Another (remedy) for an ear which gives off water” 


5.4 Syntactic evolution 


Syntactic patterns prove rather stable throughout the history of Egyptian. Late Egyptian 
(Satzinger 1981) and Coptic (Polotsky 1987:9-43) display the same variety of sentence- 
types as Earlier Egyptian: 
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1. Noun clauses: With an unmarked (syntactic ) order Predicate—Subject when the subject 
is a noun (64A), and with a marked (pragmatic) order Topic-Comment in three envi- 
ronments: (i) when the subject is a pronoun (64B); (ii) when both the subject and the 
predicate are semantically specific (64C); and (iii) in cleft sentences, in which the predicate 
is a participle and the subject is focalized (64D): 


(64) A. ou-me_ te te-f-mnt-mntre 
a-truth cop.  the-his-thing-witness 
“His testimony is true” 


B. anok ou-S6s 
topic-I a-shepherd 
“T am a shepherd” 
C. t-arkhé n-t-sophia te t-mnt-mai-ntte 


the-beginning that.of-the-wisdom cop.  the-thing-lover-god 
“The beginning of wisdom is piety” 
D. p-ntite p-et-sooun 
the-god _ the.one-who-know.1nr. 
“God is the one who knows” (= “Only God knows”) 


2. Adverb clauses (Polotsky 1990:203—224): in which the predicate is an adverbial or a 
prepositional phrase; the order is Subject—Predicate: 


(65) ti-hm-pa-eidt 
I-in-the-my-father 
“T am in my father” 


3. Verb clauses (Polotsky 1990:175—202): in which the predicate is a verbal phrase built 
according to the SVO-patterns described in §4.6.4; in these patterns, the subject can be 
extraposed to the right of the predicate and anticipated by a cataphoric pronoun in the 
regular syntactic slot: 


(66) a-u-rime nci-ne-snéu 
PRET.-they-weep.INF. namely-the-brother.pL. 
“The monks wept” 


In Coptic verbal sentences, the tendency to have the verb phrase function as theme or 
rheme of the utterance reaches its full development: in the former case, the verb phrase is 
preceded by a relative marker e- or nt- and is described in Coptological literature as “second 
tense” (Polotsky 1987:129-140); in the latter, the form is preceded by the circumstantial 
marker e- and is described as “circumstantial” (Polotsky 1990:225-260): 


(67) nt-a-n-jpo-f e-f-o n-blle 
REL.-PRET.-we-beget-him “wuiLe”-he-do.stat. as-blind 
“He was born to us blind” (lit. “That we begot him was while he is as blind”) 


6. LEXICON 


Owing to Egypt’s geographically protected location, Ancient Egyptian does not display in its 
earlier phase (from 3000 BC) detectable influences from other languages, although the neigh- 
boring languages certainly did contribute to the lexical development of historical Egyptian. 
The majority of the lexicon is of Afro-Asiatic origin and displays convergences especially 
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with the Semitic and Libyan branches of this family (Schenkel 1990:49-57): for example, 
sp.t “lip,” cf. Arabic Safat-un, sfhw “seven, cf. Arabic sab-un, jnm “skin,” cf. Berber a-glim. 
There is also, however, some evidence for the impact of an Indo-European adstratum in the 
area of basic vocabulary (Kammerzell 1994:37—-58): for example, Egyptian jrt.t */jala:cat/ 
“milk,” compare Greek gala, galak-tos; or hntj */xant-ij/ “before,” compare Latin ante. In 
some cases, for the same concept, for example “heart,” Egyptian displays the coexistence of 
an Afro-Asiatic (jb*/jib/, cf. Akkadian Iubb-um) and of an Indo-European connection (ht 
*/hurtiy/, cf. Latin cor, cord-is), probably rooted in different dialectal areas of the country. 

During the New Kingdom (c. 1500-1100 BC), contacts with the western Asiatic world led 
to the adoption ofa considerable number of especially West Semitic loanwords (Hoch 1994), 
many of which remained confined to the scholarly and administrative sphere: for example 
tpr from Northwest Semitic s6pér “scribe”; mrkbt (Coptic berecéout) from Northwest Semitic 
merkaba “chariot?; mryn from Mitanni (Iranian) maryannu “chariot-fighter.” 

In the Late Period, after the seventh century BC, when the productive written language was 
Demotic, a limited number of (mostly technical) Greek words entered the Egyptian domain: 
gawma from kauma “fever”; wynn from hoi Idnes “the Jonians” i.e., “the Greeks.” The im- 
pact of Greek vocabulary became more dramatic with the Christianization of the country, 
Hellenistic Greek being the language in which the Christian Scriptures were transmitted in 
the Eastern Mediterranean world. The number of Greek loanwords in Coptic is therefore 
very high (Kasser 1991a) — depending on the nature of the text, up to one-third of the lexical 
items found in a Coptic text may be of Greek origin. Most of these words stem from the 
spheres of (i) religious practice and belief (angelos “angel,” diabolos “devil,” ekklésia “church,” 
agios “saint,” sdtér “savior,” etc.); (ii) administration (arkhén “governor, oikonomei “to ad- 
minister,” etc.); and (iii) high culture (anagndsis “recitation, logikos “spiritual,” etc.). In 
some texts translated from Greek, the influence of this language extends to the realm of 
syntax. A limited number of words from the military context are Latin (douks “general”), 
whereas documents from the end of the first millennium begin to display the adoption of 
loanwords from Arabic (alpesour from al-basir “hemorrhoids” ). The terms referring to the 
basic vocabulary, however, usually remained those of Egyptian origin: for example, “man” 
rmt > rome; “woman” hjm.t > shime; “water” mw > mau; “two” sn.wj > snau. 


7. READING LIST 


The bibliography contains all the works referred to in this chapter. In the case of particularly 
important grammatical tools, I have added a short comment on their contents. In addition, 
some books have been listed which may prove valuable as further reading on a general topic 
on history or grammar of Ancient Egyptian or Coptic. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Sign list 


Listed below are the hieroglyphic signs most often found in Middle Egyptian texts, arranged into 27 
groups on the basis of what they depict. The selection and order are those most commonly used by 
Egyptologists, based on the list in Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar, with some additional signs.’ Each 
sign is identified as to what it depicts (as far as possible) and its uses, whether phonogram, ideogram, 
or determinative, arranged in order of frequency; words in SMALL CAPITALS indicate the class of 
words with which a sign is used as determinative. At the end of the sign list is a supplemental list 


of signs arranged by shape. 


SRS Lely > haere > Me 


12 


ae) 


A. Human Beings, Male 


seated man 


man with hand to mouth 


man sitting on heel 
man with hands raised 
man hiding behind wall 
Ar + Ws4 

fatigued man 

man performing haw 


man with basket on head 


man with oar 
man with scepter and crook 


soldier 


prisoner 


Phonogram j (Is suffix pronoun). Determinative MAN; also in Is pronouns 
jnk, wj, .kw/kj. \deogram for zj “man” or rhw “companion.” With B1 and 
plural strokes, determinative PEOPLE and ideogram for rmt “people.” 


Variants bi (A68), fi (A84). Determinative SPEAK, THINK, EAT, 
DRINK, and for emotions such as LOVE and HATE. 


Determinative SIT. 

Determinative WORSHIP; also HIDE (for As). 
Determinative HIDE. 

Variant of D6o. 

Determinative WEARY, WEAK, SOFT. 
Determinative in hnw “jubilation.” 


Variant a (A119) in f3j. Determinative LOAD, CARRY, WORK. Ideo- 
gram for 3tp “load,” f3j “carry, lift” k3t “work.” 


Determinative SAIL, ROW. 
Determinative FRIEND. 


Determinative SOLDIER. Ideogram with plural strokes for mi° “expedi- 
tionary force, army.” 


Determinative ENEMY. 


1 A number of signs that Gardiner placed in category Aa (“Unclassified”) have since been identified. The sign R13 
is included as a separate entry in G. The supplemental sign R6r is listed under I as well as R, and Yto under M as 
well as Y. Additional signs are numbered, where possible, after the list in N. Grimal, J. Hallof, and D. van der 
Plas, eds., Hieroglyphica (Publications interuniversitaires de recherches égyptologiques informatisées, 1: Utrecht, 
Centre for Computer-aided Egyptological Research, Utrecht University, 1993). Such signs are placed where they 
belong in each group rather than in their numerical position: thus, for example, A359 after A28. 
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18 


19 


20 


21 


22 
23 
24 
25 
59 


26 


27 
28 


59 


29 
30 
31 
32 


33 


34 
35 


37 


38 


fe 


Ge GSES wyepben toe Ehoioh abby Si Sebe EES Gye ‘we 


wounded man 


man falling 


man bowing 


child 


child with Red Crown 


old man with staff 


old man with forked staff 


dignitary 


statue on base 
king 

man striking 
man striking 
man threatening 


man beckoning 


man running 
excited man 


man with arms clasped 


man upside down 
man worshipping 
man shunning 


man dancing 


man with stick and bundle 


man pounding 
man building a wall 


man in vat 


man with two animals 


Variant 5 (A14a). Determinative DIE, ENEMY. 
Variant «7 (Ag7). Determinative FALL, DIE. Ideogram for fr “fall.” 
Determinative BOW. 


Variant ral (A17a). Determinative CHILD, YOUNG; in hieratic also SIT 
(for A3), DIGNITARY (for A21). Ideogram for hrd “child.” Phonogram 
nnj “child” in nnj-nswt “Herakleopolis.” 


Determinative CHILD-KING. 


Determinative OLD, DISTINGUISHED. Ideogram for j3w “old,” smsw 
“eldest,” wr “great, chief”? Phonogram jk in jky “miner” (from j3k 
“age”). In hieratic sometimes for A25. 


Variant of last. Determinative in smsw “elder,” also ideogram for same. 


Determinative DIGNITARY. Ideogram for srj “official.” Also as variant of 
Art and A2z. In hieroglyphic not always distinguishable from A19—20. 


Determinative STATUE. The form often varies. 

Determinative KING. 

Determinative FORCE, EFFORT. Ideogram for nht “victory.” 
Determinative in huj “hit,” often iy; (striking the phonogram). 
Determinative DRIVE OFF. 


Variant ‘ (A366). Determinative CALL. Ideogram for j “oh!” and ‘¥ 
“call” 


Phonogram jn in jn “by” (from jn “messenger”). 
Determinative HIGH, JOY, MOURN, FRUSTRATION. 


Determinative in hsj “freeze.” Also rare variant of Ai (man pointing to 


himself). 

Determinative INVERT. 
Determinative WORSHIP, RESPECT. 
Determinative TURN AWAY. 
Determinative DANCE. 


Variant ‘ (A166). Determinative in mnjw “herdsman,” also ideogram 
for same. Determinative WANDER, STRANGER. 


Determinative in hwsj “pound, construct.” 
Determinative in qd “build,” also ideogram for same. 


Variant dy (A36). Determinative in ‘ftj “brewer,” also ideogram for 


same. 


Variant wt (A39, with two giraffes). Ideogram for qjs/qsj “Qus” (town). 
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40 


41 


43 


45 


47 


48 
49 


50 


si 


52 


53 


54 
55 


Tt = BW WSS Bw = Be Bs Be 


(Za tie Pe [So Re 


ie Ke) 


seated god 


seated king 


king with White Crown 


king with Red Crown 


shepherd seated 


seated man with knife 
foreigner with stick 


noble on chair 


noble on chair, with flail 


seated noble with flail 


mummy standing 


mummy recumbent 


mummy on bed 


seated woman 


pregnant woman 


woman giving birth 


woman nursing 
nurse with child 


seated queen 


Determinative GOD, KING. Variant of Ai for Is pronouns when the 
speaker is a god or the king. 


Variant (A42). Determinative KING. Variant of Ar for Is pronouns 
when the speaker is the king. 


Variant af (A44). Determinative of nswt “king,” also ideogram for 
same. Determinative of wsjr “Osiris.” 


Variant ay (A46). Determinative of bjtj “king of Lower Egypt,” also 
ideogram for same. 


Determinative in z3w “guard,” also ideogram for same. Ideogram for 
mnjw “herdsman.” Sometimes variant of A48. 


Phonogram jr in the nisbe jrj “pertaining to.” 
Determinative FOREIGNER. 


Determinative DIGNITARY, DECEASED. Variant of Ai for Is pronouns 
when the speaker is deceased. Also variant of A51. 


Determinative in §psj/Spss “noble,” also ideogram for same. Determina- 
tive DIGNITARY, DECEASED. 


Determinative DIGNITARY, DECEASED. 


Determinative MUMMY, STATUE, LIKENESS, FORM. Ideogram for twt 
“Jikeness, statue.” 


Determinative DEAD. 


Determinative LIE, DEAD. Ideogram for sdr “lie down.” The mummy is 
sometimes replaced by a man when used in/for sdr “lie down.” 


B. Human Beings, Female 


Variant i (B24). Determinative FEMALE. Rarely variant of A1 when the 
speaker is female. 


Determinative PREGNANT. 


Variant A (B4). Determinative in msj “give birth,” also ideogram for 
same. 


Determinative in mn‘t “nurse.” 
Determinative in rnn “rear, foster.” 


Determinative in queens’ names. 


C. Anthropomorphic Gods 


god with sun-disk 


ibis-headed 


ram-headed 


Variant i (falcon-headed, C2). Determinative in r° “Re,” also ideo- 
gram for same. 


Determinative in dhwtj “Thoth,” also ideogram for same. 


Variant il (Cs). Determinative in hnmw “Khnum,’ also ideogram for same. 
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6 a jackal-headed 


pas fei ER IEE a. [Rog DSR 


& 

2 
an 
<> 
aot. 


Seth-animal-headed 
Min figure 
goddess with horned disk 


goddess with feather 


hh-figure 
Amun figure 
Montu figure 
Tatjenen figure 
Ptah figure 


Determinative in jnpw “Anubis” and wp-w3wt “Wepwawet,” also ideo- 
gram for same. 


Determinative in sth/st¥ “Seth,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative in mnw “Min,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative in hwt-hrw “Hathor,” also ideogram for same. 


Variants 4 (Cr0a), i (C175a). Determinative in m3‘t “Maat” (as god- 
dess), also ideogram for same. 


Ideogram for hh “million (§ 9.1)” and “Heh” (god supporting the sky). 
Determinative in jnmw “Amun,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative in mntw “Montu,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative in ¢3-tnnj “Ta-tjenen,” also ideogram for same. 


Variant fil (C20). Determinative in pth “Ptah,” also ideogram for same. 


D. Parts of the Human Body 


eye 
eye with paint 


two eyes 


eye with paint 


eye enclosed 
eye weeping 
eye with falcon markings 


part of Dio 
part of Dio 


part of Dio 
part of Dio 
part of Dio 
part of Dio 
Dis + D16 
ear 


face in profile 


2 «6 


Ideogram for tp and d3d3 
native HEAD. 


head.” Phonogram fp in tpj “first.” Determi- 


Ideogram for hr “face.” Phonogram hr. 

Determinative HAIR, SKIN, COLOR; also words associated with hair: 
BALD, MOURN, WIDOW. Ideogram for w “missing.” 

Phonogram jr. Determinative for actions associated with the eye. Ideo- 
gram for jrt “eye.” 

Variants <3. (D6) and 45= (D7a). Determinative for actions associated 
with the eye. 

Determinative in ptr “see, look,” also ideogram for same. 

Determinative ADORN. Also determinative in ‘n “beautiful” and Snw 
“Tura” (quarry near Cairo), from the Semitic root ‘jn “eye.” 

Variant of D7 as determinative in ‘n “beautiful” and ‘nw “Tura.” 


Determinative in rmj “weep,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative in wd3t “Sound Eye (of Horus),” also ideogram for same. 


Ideogram for 2 hegat (§ 9.7.3). 

Ideogram for % heqat (§ 9.7.3). Also determinative in dfd “pupil” and 
m33 “see,” the latter as variant of D4. 

Ideogram for /8 heqat (§ 9.7.3). Also determinative EYEBROW. 
Ideogram for 16 heqat (§ 9.7.3). 


Ideogram for 42 hegat (§ 9.7.3). 
Ideogram for 4 hegat (§ 9.7.3). 
Determinative of t/t “image,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative in msdr “ear,” also ideogram for same. 


Variant  (D20). Determinative NOSE, FACE, and associated actions. 
Ideogram for fnd “nose.” Phonogram fnt. In hieratic not always distin- 
guishable from U31 or Aa32. 
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34a 


36a 


I2a 


y 


( 


4 


av§ 


rE ASoObc 


Seto) LEE & CEEELE EL 


mouth 

mouth plus water 
mouth plus 2 strokes 
mouth plus 3 strokes 


lip with teeth 


two lips and teeth 
lips and water 


breast 


two arms 


two arms and tail 


two arms embracing 
D32 plus U36 
arms and oar 


arms with shield and mace 


gesture of negation 


forearm 

forearm 

forearm with water 
forearm with X8 
forearm with bread 
forearm with pot 
043 + D36 


forearm with stick 
forearm with palm down 


forearm with palm down 
forearm with flail 


forearm with scepter 


forearm with brush 


hand 

hand with water 
hand 

hand without thumb 
fist 


finger 


Phonogram r. Ideogram for r “mouth.” 

Determinative in j‘w-r “breakfast,” also ideogram for same. 
Ideogram for ruj % (§ 9.6). 

Ideogram for hmt-rw % (§ 9.6). 


Variant ~~~ (D24a). Determinative in spt “lip,” also ideogram for same. 
Sometimes in error for F42. 


Determinative in sptj “lips,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative SPIT, SPEW. 


Variant () (D27a). Determinative BREAST, NURSE. Ideogram for mnd 
“breast.” 


Phonogram k3. Ideogram for k3 “ka” (variant LY D29). 
Determinative in nhb-k3w “Assigner of Kas” (a god). 


Variant oO in hieratic. Determinative EMBRACE, OPEN. 
Variant ily. Ideogram for hm-k3 “ka-servant” (mortuary priest). 


Phonogram hn (from hnj “row’”’). 


Variant KV (D34). Ideogram for °h3 “fight” 


Ideogram for nj “not” and phonogram nj or n (§ 8.2.6), especially in nn 
“not”; jw or jwt in jwt “that not” and jwtj “which not” (§§ 12.9, 26.29.5). 
Determinative NEGATION. 


Phonogram ‘. Ideogram for © “arm, hand.” Often variant for D37-44. 
Ideogram for ‘wj “arms, hands.” 

Determinative in j‘°j “wash,” also ideogram for same. 

Phonogram dj in forms of rdj “give.” Also variant of D38. 
Phonogram mj or m. Determinative in jmj “give!” (§ 16.2.3). 
Determinative OFFER. Sometimes variant of D37-38. 

Ideogram for szp “receive.” 


Determinative FORCE, EFFORT. Ideogram for f3j “measure, evaluate.” 
Rarely variant of D37. 


Determinative ARM and actions associated with the arm or hand. Ideo- 
gram rmn “shoulder.” Phonogram nj. 


Determinative in mh “cubit” (§ 9.7.1), also ideogram for same. 
Phonogram hw. 

Determinative in hrp “manage,” also ideogram for same. 

Variant ty (D251). Determinative in dsr “sacred, clear away, raise the 
arm,” also ideogram for same. 

Phonogram d. Ideogram for drt “hand.” 

Ideogram for jdt “fragrance.” 

Determinative of drt “hand” when spelled with phonograms. 

Ideogram for szp “palm” (§ 9.7.1). 

Determinative GRASP. 


Ideogram for db* “finger” and db° “10,000” (§ 9.1). When doubled, 
determinative ACCURATE. 
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si 


$2 
53 


279 


280a 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 
59 


60 
61 


I2 


13 


wi oPateMeaes 2 oye 


—— 


JJ 


BOUL YF wBHP sag 


finger 


penis 


penis with fluid 


testicles 
pelvis and vulva 
walking legs 


legs walking backwards 


leg 


leg with knife 


foot 
D36 + Ds8 


Ds8 + Ws4 
stylized toes 


bull 

bulls 

two bulls joined 

bull tied for slaughter 


bull charging 


calf 


sacred cow 


cow and calf 


horse 

donkey 

kid 

newborn bubalis 


Tam 


cat 


Determinative for actions associated with the finger: 13j “measure,” £3/ 
“take,” dgr “press.” Determinative in ‘nt “fingernail,” also ideogram for 
same. Determinative FRUIT, FLOWER, also ideogram for dqrw “fruit,” 
q3w “flour.” 

Determinative MALE. Phonogram mt. With E1, ideogram for k3 “bull.” 


Determinative PENIS and associated actions, also MALE. Determinative of 
b3h in m b3h “in the presence of,’ dr b3h “since,” r 63h “before,” also 
ideogram for same. 

Determinative in hrwj “testicles,” also ideogram for same. 


Phonogram hm. Ideogram for jdt “vulva, cow.” 


Determinative MOTION. Phonogram jw in forms of the verb juj “come.” 
Ideogram for nmtt “step.” 


Determinative REVERSE. 


Determinative FOOT and associated actions. Ideogram for rd “foot.” 
Phonogram pd (from p3d “knee”). Ideogram for w‘rt “district” (from 
wrt “shin”), sbq “excellent” (from sbq “leg”), ghs “gazelle.” 


Determinative MUTILATE. Ideogram for j3tw “place of execution” and 
sj3tj “cheater” (from j3t “short”). 


Phonogram b. Ideogram for bw “place, thing.” 
Phonogram ‘b. 


Ideogram for w‘b “clean, pure.” 


Variants dil (D62) and qi, (D63). Determinative in s3h “toe; kick, 
touch with the foot,” also ideogram for same. 


E. Mammals 


Determinative CATTLE. Ideogram for k3 “bull, ox” jhw “cattle.” 

Plural of Er. 

Determinative in hns “go back and forth.” 

Determinative rhs “slaughter,” also ideogram for same. Ideogram for k3 
“bull” as offering. 

Determinative in sm3 “wild bull.” Ideogram for k3 in k3 nht “victorious 


bull” (epithet of the king). 


Determinative in bhz “calf” and wndw “short-horned cattle.” 
Determinative in hz3t “sacred cow.” 

Determinative in 3ms “solicitous.” 

Determinative HORSE. Ideogram for ssmt “horse.” 
Determinative in °3 (originally j°3) “donkey.” 

Variant 7 % (E8a). Phonogram jb. Determinative GOAT. 
Phonogram jw. 


Variant = (E11). Determinative SHEEP. Ideogram for 63 “ram,” hnmw 
“Khnum.” 
Determinative PIG. 


Determinative in mjw/mijt “cat.” 
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17 


18 


20 


22 


23 
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24 
25 
26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 
33 
34 


12 


13 


Trl 


ASS sapere 2 SHOVE ry ve rs +S 


Cae Ff oh One 


dog (saluki) 


jackal recumbent 


jackal 
jackal on standard 


Seth animal 


lion 

lion recumbent 
two lions joined 
panther or leopard 
hippopotamus 


elephant 


giraffe 


oryx 
gazelle 

ibex 

goat with collar 
baboon 


monkey 


hare 


head of ox 


head of charging bull 
head of hippopotamus 
forepart of lion 


head of bubalis 


head of ram 


head of leopard 
head and neck of animal 


head and neck of jackal 


horns 


Determinative DOG. 


Variant TG{\ (D16). Determinative in jnpw “Anubis,” also ideogram for 


2 « 


same. Ideogram (D15) for title rj-s§t3 “master of secrets.” 

Determinative in z3b “jackal; dignitary,” also ideogram for same. 

Variant aN (E19). Determinative in wp-w3wt “Parter of the Ways 
(Wepwawet),” also ideogram for same. 


Variant 4] (E21). Ideogram for sth/st¥ “Seth.” Determinative TUR- 
MOIL, CHAOS. In hieratic often for E7 and E27. 


Determinative in m3j “lion,” also ideogram for same. 
Phonogram rw (from rw “lion”). In hieratic often for U13. 
Determinative in 3kr “Horizon (god),” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative in 3by “panther, leopard,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


Determinative in 3bw “elephant.” Ideogram for 3bw “Elephantine” (in 
modern Aswan). 


Determinative in sr “foretell.” Determinative in mmj “giraffe,” also ideo- 


gram for same. 

Determinative in m3hd “oryx.” 

Determinative in ghs “gazelle.” 

Determinative in nj3w, nr3w, n3w “ibex.” 

Determinative in s‘h “privilege,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative BABOON, MONKEY, FURIOUS. 


Determinative in gif “monkey.” 


Phonogram wn. 


F. Parts of Mammals 


Variant £3 (F63). Ideogram for k3 “cattle” (in offering formulas). 
Determinative in dnd “rage.” 
Determinative in 3t “power,” and 3t “moment,” also ideogram for latter. 


Ideogram for h3t “front” and related words. 


Variant & (F6). Determinative in 553 “skilled,” and related words, also 
ideogram for same. Determinative in s§3 “prayer” and bhnt “pylon.” 


Variant beg (F8). Determinative in 3fyt “worth” (from 3ft “ram’s head”), 
also ideogram for same. 
Determinative in phtj “strength,” also ideogram for same (often doubled). 


Variant 1 (Fro). Determinative NECK, THROAT and related actions. 
Phonogram wsr. 
Phonogram wp. Ideogram for wpt “brow.” For \e see O44. 
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16 
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20 


21 


22 


23 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


39 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


45 
46 


aie) 


Pi Gajets B Foc /f aJaw~ay 3 es Jk fal S& 


Fr3 + M4 


horn 
F16 + W54 
tusk 


jawbone of ox 


tongue 
ear of bovine 


hindquarters of feline 


foreleg of ox 


leg and hoof of ox 
goatskin 

cowskin 

cowskin 

cowskin with arrow 
water-skin 

three fox-skins 
animal’s belly and udder 
tail 

heart 

heart and windpipe 
lung and windpipe 


spine and ribs 


spine and spinal cord 


spine and spinal cord 
vertebrae 

rib 

ribs 


joint of meat 


cow uterus 


intestine 


S29 + F46 


Variant oy (Fr5). Ideogram for wpt-rnpt “Opening of the Year” (New 
Year’s Day). 

Phonogram ‘b. Determinative HORN, also ideogram for same. 
Determinative in “bw “purification,” also ideogram for same. 


Determinative TOOTH and associated actions. Phonograms bh and hw. 
Determinative in words with root bj3. 


Determinative in ‘rt “jaw.” 

Phonogram ns. Determinative for actions associated with the tongue. 
Ideogram for ns “tongue” and jmj-r “overseer” (§ 8.9). Sometimes for Z6. 
Phonograms sdm and jdn. Determinative EAR and associated actions. 
Ideogram for msdr “ear” and drd “leaf” 


Phonogram ph. Determinative END, BOTTOM. Ideogram for phwj “end” 
and kf “discreet” (from kf3 “bottom”). 


Variant (>. (F24). Determinative in hp¥ “strong arm; foreleg,” also 
ideogram for same. Determinative in mshtjw “Foreleg” (Ursa Major). 


Phonogram whm. Ideogram for whm/whmt “hoof” 
Phonogram hn. Ideogram for hnt “hide, skin.” 


Determinative HIDE, MAMMAL. Sometimes for N2. 
Phonogram 53b in s3b “dappled.” Sometimes for U23. 


Determinative of stj “shoot,” also ideogram for same. Phonogram st. 


Phonogram $d. 


Phonogram ms. 
Phonogram h. Ideogram in ht “belly, body.” 
Determinative in sd “tail,” also ideogram for same. 


Ideogram for jb “heart.” Determinative in h3tj “heart.” 
Phonogram nff. 


Phonogram zm3. 
Variants \\\, (F38), 4 (F37b). Determinative BACK. Ideogram for j3t 
“back.” Sometimes for M21. 


Determinative in jm3h “honor” (Essay 21), also ideogram for same. De- 
terminative in jm3h “spinal cord,” also ideogram for same. Occasionally 
for F37 as determinative. 

Phonogram 3w. 

Variant of Y10. Determinative in psd “‘back.” 

Phonogram spr. Determinative in spr “rib,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative in spht “ribs.” 

Determinative in jw° “inherit” and related words, also ideogram for 
same. Phonogram jsw. Determinative in jw‘ “femur,” swt “tibia.” 
Determinative in jdt “vulva, cow,” also ideogram for same. 


Variants ) (F47), 2 (F48), (F49). Determinative MIDST, 
TURN, INTESTINE. Determinative in wdb “shore” (from wdb “turn”). 


Phonogram sphr. 
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14 


14a 


15 


16 


17 


18 


20 


21 


22 


23 


25 


Q 


hw PP Pierre vey reer 


) 


f 


py PRET 


piece of meat 


excrement 


Egyptian vulture 
two vultures 
U1 + Gi 


buzzard 


falcon 
falcon with flail 


falcon on standard 


falcon on standard 
falcon in boat 

Gs + S12 

falcon with sundisk 


falcon in Sokar bark 


falcon image 


falcon image with plumes 


vulture 


vulture on basket 
vulture with flail 
Giga + I13 

owl 

two owls 

G17 + D36 


guinea-fowl 


hoopoe 


lapwing 


crested ibis 


Also S, A, C. Determinative FLESH. Ideogram for kns “vagina” and 
(tripled) h“w “body.” Phonogram js in jst “Isis” and ws in wsjr “Osiris” in 
some Coffin Texts. 


Determinative in hs “excrement.” 


G. Birds 


Phonogram 3. Often distinguishable from G4 only by flatter head. 
Phonogram 33. 
Phonogram m3. 


Variant EN (G4a). Phonogram tjw. G4 often distinguishable from G1 
only by rounder head. 


Ideogram for krw “Horus.” 
Determinative in bjk “falcon.” 


Determinative DIVINE. Also variant of Ar when the speaker is a god or 
the king. 


Ideogram for jmnt “West” (older form of R14). 

Variant ON (G7a). Ideogram for nmtj “Nemti” (a god). 
Ideogram for bjk nbw “Gold Falcon” (title of the king: Essay 6). 
Ideogram in r-hrw-(3htj) “Re-Harakhti” (Essays 4, 12, 16). 


Determinative in zkr “Sokar” (a god) and hnw “Sokar-bark.” 


Variant <<. (G12). Determinative in Shm/‘%m/Shm “idol” and snbt 
“breast.” 


Determinative in spdw “Sopdu” (a god). Ideogram for hrw nhnj “Horus 
of Hierakonpolis.” 


Phonogram mjwt/mjt/mwt/mt, most common in mwt (mjwt) “mother.” 
Determinative in nrt “vulture” and words with root nr. 


Determinative in nhbt “Nekhbet” (goddess). 

Determinative in mut (mjwt) “Mut” (goddess), also ideogram for same. 
Ideogram for nbtj “Two Ladies” (title of the king: Essay 6). 
Phonogram m. 

Phonogram mm. 

Variant AN) (G19 = G17 + D37). Phonogram mj, m. 


Phonogram nh. Ideogram for nh “guinea-fowl.” Often with body like 
G1 or G43, but with “horns” and lappet of Gar. 


Phonogram db/db in dbt/dbt “brick.” 


Variant RAS (G24). Determinative in rhwt/rhyt “subjects,” also ideogram 
for same. 


Phonogram 3h. 
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26 = ibis on standard 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


34 
35 
36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


AMP WV Pern lpyd p 


DPOAP & etek 9 


flamingo 

black ibis 

jabiru 

three jabirus 
heron 

heron on a perch 
egret 

ostrich 
cormorant 
forktailed swallow 


sparrow 


goose 


pintail duck 


pintail duck flying 
pintail duck landing 


fattened bird 


quail chick 

two quail chicks 
G43 + D36 
G43 + Ur 
duckling 


ducklings in nest 


two plovers 

bird and fish 

bird picking up grain 
human-headed bird 
plucked bird 


Variant “Fe (G26a). Ideogram for dhwtj “Thoth.” Determinative in hbj 
“ibis.” 

Phonogram di “red.” Determinative in dir “flamingo.” 

Phonogram gm. 

Phonogram 63. 

Ideogram for b3w “impressiveness.” 

Determinative HERON. 

Determinative in b‘hj “inundate,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative in sd3/sd3d3 “tremble.” 

Determinative in njw “ostrich.” 

Phonogram ‘q. 

Phonogram wr. Determinative in mnt “swallow.” 

Determinative SMALL, BAD. Distinguished from G36 by the rounded tail. 


Phonogram gb in gbb, gbw “Geb.” Determinative BIRD, INSECT. Variant 
of G39 as phonogram z3. Determinative in wf? “discuss,” wf “idle,” wdfj 
“delay,” htm “perish, destroy.” 


Phonogram z3. Determinative in 2r/zrt/zj/zjt “pintail duck.” Often 
distinguishable from G38 only by more pointed tail. 


Phonogram p3. Occasional variant of G41. 


Phonogram p3, especially in hieratic. Determinative in hnj “land, alight” 
and other words with fin. Determinative in shwj “gather” and qmyt 
“gum.” In combination with T14, determinative in qm3 “throw,” qm3j 
“create,” and words with tn/tn. 


Determinative in w53 “fatten,” also ideogram in same. Determinative in 


df3w “food.” 
Phonogram w. Ideogram for w “chick.” 
Phonogram ww. 


Phonogram w*. 

Phonogram m3w. 

Phonogram £3. Ideogram £3 “duckling.” 

Variants SS (G48a), Raia (G49). Determinative in z¥ “nest,” also 


ideogram for same. 


Ideogram for rhtj “washerman.” 


Determinative in h3m/hjm “catch fish.” 


Determinative in snm “feed.” 
Ideogram for b3 “ba.” 


Phonogram snd/snd. Determinative in win “wring the neck of birds.” 
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yo F 


FrPMr FOS oY Pod & 


arg 


head of duck 
head of a crested bird 


head of spoonbill 
head of vulture (G14) 


I. Reptiles, 


gecko 
turtle 


crocodile 
crocodile on shrine 


crocodile with curved tail 
crocodile scales 


frog 


tadpole 

horned viper 
cobra 

emblematic cobra 


two cobras 


erect cobra 


cobra on basket 
snake 


bulti 
barbel 


mullet 


H. Parts of Birds 
Ideogram for 3pd “bird” (in offering formulas). Determinative in win 
“wring the neck of birds.” Variant of H2. 


Determinative in m3° “temple (of the head),” occasionally also m3*° 
“correct, true, real.” Phonograms p3q (variant of H3), wm. 


Phonogram p3q. 
For G14 as determinative in nrt “vulture” and words with root nr. Ideo- 
gram for rmt “people.” 


Determinative WING and associated actions. 
vt 
Variants { (H6éa), | (H6b). Phonogram sw. Ideogram for swt “feath- 


er.” Determinative in m3‘t “Maat” (Essay 10), also ideogram for same. 


Phonogram 53 in §3t “Shat” (a place). Determinative in j3ft “claw.” 


Ideogram for z3 “son” in proper names. Determinative in swht “egg.” 
Determinative in p‘t “the elite.” 


Amphibians, and their Parts 


Phonogram ‘3. Determinative LIZARD. 

Determinative in tjw “turtle,” also ideogram for same. 

Determinative CROCODILE, AGGRESSION. When doubled, ideogram for 
jty “sovereign.” 

Variant <= (Isa, crocodile image). Determinative in sbkw “Sobek,” 
also ideogram for same. 

Determinative in s3q “collect,” also ideogram for same. 

Phonogram km. 

Determinative FROG. Ideogram for whm ‘nh “repeating life” (epithet of 
deceased). 

Ideogram for hfn “100,000” (§ 9.2). Determinative TADPOLE. 
Phonogram f. Determinative in jtj “father.” 

Phonogram d. 

Determinative in tnjw “desert border,” also ideogram for same. 
Phonogram dd. 


Variant lA (164). Determinative in j‘rt “uraeus” and names of goddesses. 


Determinative in w3dt ““Wadjet” (a goddess) and name of goddesses. 


Variant UUL (I15). Determinative SNAKE, WORM. 


K. Fish and Parts of Fish 


Phonogram jn. Determinative in jnt “bulti.” 
Determinative in bwt “abomination.” 


Phonogram ‘d in -—. ‘d-mr “district administrator.” Determinative in 
“dw “mullet.” 
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4 “S_ oxyrhynchus Phonogram h3. Ideogram in h3t “oxyrhynchus.” 

5 = pike Determinative in bzj “introduce.” Determinative FISH, FISHY. 

6 ) fish scale Variant +. Determinative in nimt “fish scale,” also ideogram for same. 

7 % blowfish Determinative in spt “angry.” 

L. Insects and Invertebrates 

I i scarab beetle Phonogram hipr. Determinative in hprr “scarab beetle,” also ideogram for 
same. 

2 WZ bee or wasp Ideogram for bjt “bee; honey,” and bjtj “King of Lower Egypt.” 

3 y fly Determinative in ‘ff “fly.” 

4 ‘AS locust Determinative in znhm “locust.” 

wee centipede Ideogram in sp3 “Sepa” (place near Heliopolis). Determinative in zp3 
“centipede.” 

6 \ shell Phonogram h3 in h3wt “offering table.” 

7 <p emblematic scorpion Variant L (L7a). Determinative in srgt “Selket” (a goddess), also ideo- 
gram for same. 

M. Vegetation 

I () tree Variant b: (Mia, with M3). Determinative TREE; also in m‘r “fortu- 
nate.” Phonogram jm3, often with only G17 m as complement = jm(3). 

2 YW plant Determinative PLANT. Phonogram hn. Determinative in jzj “light,” jz 
“tomb,” js “old” (from jzw “reeds”). Rarely for Ar as determinative or 
in Is pronouns (from j “reed”). Occasional variant of T24. 

3 w= stick Phonogram hit. Determinative WOOD. Ideogram for fit “wood, stick, 
tree, mast.” Also vertically as determinative of d‘r “seek.” 

4 rib of palm branch Ideogram for rnpt “year” and hsbt “regnal year” (§ 9.9). Determinative 
in mpj “young.” Determinative TIME in ¢r “time, season.” When dou- 
bled, ideogram for snf “last year.” 

f 

5 jd M4+X1 Determinative TIME in tr “time, season,” also ideogram for same. Variant 
of M6. 

6 2 M4+Dar Determinative TIME in fr “time, season,” also ideogram for same. De- 
terminative of some roots ending in tr and 1. 

7 §& %M4+Q3 Determinative in rnpj “young,” also ideogram for same. 

8 2% pool with lilies Phonogram $3. Ideogram for 3ht “Inundation (season)” (§ 9.8). Ideo- 
gram for 53 “pool, marsh.” 

9 } lily @otus) Determinative in z35nj “lily (lotus),” also ideogram for same. 

10 ae lily (lotus) bud Determinative in nhbt “lily (lotus) bud.” 

Il °C _ flower on stem Determinative in wdn “dedicate, offer,’ also ideogram for same. Occa- 
sional variant of F46 as determinative in wdb “shore.” 

12 I lily (lotus) plant Phonogram 3. Ideogram for 13 “1,000” (§ 9.1) and “lily (lotus).” 

13 if papyrus Variant ial (M14, with I1o). Phonogram w3d/w3d, also wd/wd. Ideo- 


gram for w3d “papyrus column.” 
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15 ik clump of papyrus with buds 


16 


17 


18 
19 


20 


21 
22 


23 


163 
24 


26 


28 


29 


w w w w 
+ w al ° 


m= EL Bek) af &ob-« 


35 


43b 


44 


HP dee ot 44 FS te oe 


o CE «a 


o 
o 


clump of papyrus 


reed 


M17 + Ds4 
emblem for offerings 


field of reeds 


reeds with root 
rush 


sedge 


M23 + Aar 
M23 + Dai 


flowering sedge 


M26 + V20 
pod 

root 

rhizome 

grain 

sheaf of emmer 
heap of grain 
bundle of flax 
bundle ot flax 


bundle of stems 
basket of fruit or grain 


bundle of reeds 


piece of wood 
rosette 


grapes on trellis 


wine or olive press 


thorn 


Determinative for mhw “Delta,” also ideogram for same. Determinative 
PAPYRUS, SWAMP. Phonogram 3h in 3h-bjt “Chemmis” (Delta town). 


Phonogram 3. Variant of M15 in mhw “Delta.” 


Phonogram j. When doubled, phonogram y. Occasional variant of Ar. 
Ideogram for j “reed.” 


Variant q Phonogram j in forms of jj “come.” 
Determinative in °3b “offer,” also ideogram for same. 


Determinative in sht “field” and shtj “peasant,” also ideogram for same. 
Occasional variant of M21. 


Determinative in sm “grass” and sm “help.” 
Phonogram nhb. When doubled, phonogram nn. 


Phonogram sw. Ideogram for nswt “king.” Ideogram for swt “sedge.” 
Occasional variant of M24 and M26. 


Ideogram for rh-nswt “king’s acquaintance.” 

Variant ue (M25). Ideogram for rsw “south.” 

Variant “ay (M27, with D36). Phonogram jm‘. Ideogram for smSw 
“Nile Valley” (Upper Egypt). 

Ideogram in title wr mdw-Sm‘w “chief of the tens of the Nile Valley.” 
Phonogram ndm “pleasant.” 

Determinative in bnr “sweet,” also ideogram for same. 

Variant g (M32). Determinative in rd “grow,” also in rwd “firm.” 
Variants ., «°c. Ideogram for jtj “grain.” Determinative GRAIN. 


Ideogram for btj.(originally bdt) “emmer,” also determinative for same. 
Determinative HEAP. 

Variant fi (M37). Phonogram dr. Determinative in dm3 “bundle.” 
Determinative in mh‘w “flax” and dm3 “bundle.” 

Determinative in §*t “murderousness” (from §*° “cut”). 


Determinative VEGETABLES. 


Phonogram jz. 
Determinative WOOD. 


Phonogram wn. In hieratic indistinguishable from Z11. 


Variant | N (M43a). Determinative VINE, WINE, GARDENER, FRUIT. 
Ideogram for jrp “wine” and k3ny “gardener.” 
Determinative in szmw “Shesmu” (god of the wine or olive press), also 


ideogram for same. 


Determinative in spd “sharp,” also ideogram for same. Determinative in 
srt “thorn.” Determinative in t-hd “white-bread” (as bread of this form). 
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N. Sky, Earth, Water 
I -— sky Determinative SKY, ABOVE. Ideogram for hrj “upper” (§ 8.6.7). Deter- 
minative in rwt “gate” and h3yt “ceiling, portal,” also ideogram for latter. 
2 ‘e sky with scepter Variants — (N3, with oar), Hig (N46b, with star). Determinative 
NIGHT. Ideogram for grh “night.” 
4 1 sky with rain Determinative DEW, RAIN. Ideogram for j3dt “dew.” 
5 © sun Determinative SUN, DAY, TIME. Ideogram for r° “sun, Re,” hrw “day,” 
and sw “day” (in dates: § 9.8). 
$a O} sun with two strokes Variant 2) (Ns + N23). Determinative TIME. 
6 (sun with uraeus Determinative in r° “Re,” also ideogram for same. 
(2) 
7 Ns + T28 Ideogram for hrt-hrw “daytime, course of the day.” 
8 0) sun with rays Determinative SUNLIGHT. Phonogram wbn (from wbn “rise”). Ideogram 
for hnmmt “human beings.” 
9 © moon Variant © (Nio). Phonogram psd in psdt “Ennead” and psdntjw “new- 
moon festival.” Variant of X6 in p3t “origin.” 

II A-~\_ crescent moon Variant ) as determinative. Determinative in j‘h “moon,” also ideogram 
for same. Ideogram for “‘month”(3bd) in dates (§ 9.8). Occasional variant 
of F42. Determinative in w‘h “carob bean,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative in §zp “palm” (measure: § 9.7.1), also ideogram for same. 

12 A _ crescent moon Variant )/ as determinative. Determinative in j‘h “moon,” also ideogram 
for same. Occasional variant of F42. 

AN 

64 oe Nir + N14 Ideogram for 3bd “month.” 

13 half Nur + N14 Ideogram for mddjwnt “15th-day festival. 

14 kk star Determinative STAR, TIME. Phonogram sb3 (from sb3 “star”). Phono- 
gram dw3 (from dw3 “morning”). Ideogram for wawt “hour.” 

15 star in circle Ideogram for dw3t “Duat” (Essay 2). 

16 <= strip of land with sand Variants <== (Ni6d), — = (N17). Ideogram for ¢3 “land, earth, 
world.” Phonogram ¢3. Determinative in dt “estate” and dt “eternity.” 

18 <= strip of sand Ideogram for jw “island.” Determinative DESERT, FOREIGN LAND. Ideo- 
gram for st3t “aroura” (§ 9.7.2). 

19 > twostrips of sand Ideogram for 3ht “Akhet” (Essay 2) in krw-3htj “Harakhti” (Essay 12). 

20 <— _ tongue of land Variant <> (N22). Phonogram wdb/wdb in wdb “turn.” Determinative 
LAND, especially in wdb “shore.” Determinative in 13b-sd “Sed Festival.” 

21 tongue of land Determinative LAND. Ideogram for jdb “bank,” when doubled jdbuj 
“Two Banks” (a term for Egypt). 

23 irrigation canal Variants zz, x. Determinative LAND, especially IRRIGATED LAND. 
Also used in variant of Nsa. Ideogram for gbb/gbw “Geb.” 

24 irrigation canal system Determinative of sp3t “nome,” also ideogram for same. Determinative in 
names of nomes and divisions of Egypt, also in hzp “garden.” Ideogram 
for d3tt “estate, farm.” 

25 mountain range Ideogram for 3st “desert cliffs, foreign land.” Determinative DESERT, 
FOREIGN LAND. 

76 N25 on standard Ideogram for h3 “Ha” (desert god). 
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27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


35a 
36 


37 


40 
41 


u 


mountain 

sun rising above mountain 
sun’s rays above hill 

sandy slope 

hill with shrubs 

path with shrubs 


lump of clay 


grain of sand 


ingot of metal 


ripple of water 


three ripples of water 


canal 


basin 


N37 + Ds4 


well with water 


Phonogram dw. Ideogram for dw “mountain.” 

Ideogram for 3ht “Akhet” (Essay 2). 

Phonogram h*, especially in h5j “appear.” 

Phonogram q. 

Determinative in j3t “mound,” also ideogram for same. 

Variant #;-% (N3Ie). Determinative for w3t “road,” also ideogram for 
same. Determinative ROAD, DISTANCE, POSITION. Ideogram for w3j 
“tend, start” (from w3t “road”). Phonogram hr in jn-hrt “Onuris” (a 
god), hrw “Horus,” and krw 1 “except” (from hrj “go far away”). 

Variant of Aa2 and F52. 


° 
Variants oo o (N33a), $, 0o°o, °o°. Determinative SAND, MINERAL, 
PELLET. When single, occasional substitute for signs with bad connota- 
tions, such as A14 and Z6. When triple, occasional substitute for plural 
strokes. Determinative in words with qd (from qdj “go around”). 

Variant J\ (N34a). Ideogram for hmt “copper, bronze.” Determinative 
COPPER, BRONZE. 


Phonogram n. 


Ideogram for mw “water.” Determinative WATER. Phonogram mw. 


Determinative BODY OF WATER. Phonogram mr and mj. Ideogram for 
mr “canal.” 


Variants <x (N37a), == (N38), mumm (N39), etc. Phonogram &% 
Ideogram for 3 “basin, pool, lake.” Determinative of st3t “aroura” 
(§ 9.7.2), also ideogram for same. Variant of X4 as determinative of zn 
“open” and znj “‘pass.” Variant of 036. 


Phonogram 5m in forms of Smj “go.” 


Variants () (N42), ©) (D280a). Determinative WELL. Determinative in 
bj3 “cauldron, copper” and words with root 6j3. Determinative in phww 
“outer limits,” also ideogram for same (tripled). Often for D280a. 


O. Structures and Parts of Structures 


schematic house plan 


O1+ T3 

O1 + P8 + X3 + W22 
reed shelter 

winding wall 

plan of enclosure 

O7 + O29 

V30 + O06 

O6 + Gs 

palace plan with battlements 


O11 + T3 


Proportions vary. Ideogram for pr “house.” Phonogram pr. Determina- 
tive BUILDING, PLACE. 


Ideogram for pr-hd “treasury.” 
Ideogram for prt-hrw “invocation offering.” 


Phonogram h. Ideogram for h(?) “courtyard.” 


Phonogram nm. Determinative in mrrt “street.” Phonogram mr in mr-wr 
“Mnevis” (sacred bull of Heliopolis). 


Variant f (O7). Ideogram for hwt “enclosure.” 


Ideogram for hwt-°3t “Great Enclosure” (temple of Heliopolis). 
Ideogram for nbt-hwt “Nephthys.” 

Ideogram for hwt-hrw “Hathor.” 

Variant Ab (O12). Ideogram for Sh “palace.” 

Ideogram for ‘h-hd “White Palace” or “Palace of the Mace” (a shrine). 
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13 


15 


fu 
gl 


ARUIISS 


(=<) oe gbere [ee FO 


ir 
& 


enclosure with battlements 


enclosure + Wio + X1 


cornice with cobras 


shrine in profile 
shrine with poles 


shrine 
shrine facade 


booth with pole 


double platform 

pyramid and enclosure wall 
obelisk 

stela 


columned hall 


column with tenon 
wood column 
support 


door leaf 


gateway 
palace fagade 
doorbolt 
034 + Ds4 


wall 

wall falling 

corner 

stone block or brick 


stairs 


double stairs 


fence 


emblem of Min 


Variant = (O14). Determinative in sbh “wall in” and related words. 


U 
Variant La (O1s5a). Ideogram for wsht “broad hall.” 


Variant [] (O17). Determinative for t3yt “curtain,” also ideogram for 
same and 13jtj “he of the curtain” (title of the vizier). O17 variant of S22 
in (3-wr “port.” 


Determinative in k3r “shrine,” also ideogram for same. 


Determinative in pr-wr “Great House” (original shrine of Upper Egypt 
at Hierakonpolis), also in jtrt §m‘t “Nile Valley Shrine” (same). 


Determinative SHRINE. 
Determinative in zh “booth,” also ideogram for same. 


Determinative in zh “counsel, advice” and zh “tent, booth,” also ideo- 
gram for latter. 


Determinative in h3b-sd “Sed Festival,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative PYRAMID. 

Determinative in thn “obelisk,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative STELA, also ideogram for wd “stela.” 


Determinative HALL. Determinative of f3wj “dusk” (from 3 “‘office”), 
also ideogram for same. 


Phonogram j(w)n. Ideogram for jwn “column.” 

Variant [ . Phonogram ‘3. 

Determinative SUPPORT, also ideogram for zint “support.” 

Variant tm (O31Aa). Variant it in °3uj “door” (two door leaves). De- 
terminative OPEN. Determinative in °3 “door,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative DOORWAY, also ideogram for sb3 “doorway.” 


Determinative in srh “serekh” (Essay 6). 

Phonogram z. Ideogram for z “doorbolt.” Variant of R22. 

Phonogram z in 2j “go away, perish,” zy “which?” (§ 5.11), zbj “send 
away, go away,” and mz “bring.” 

Determinative WALL. Ideogram for jnb “wall.” 

Determinative TOPPLE, TILT. 


Determinative CORNER. Ideogram for qnbt “council.” Determinative or 
ideogram for tm in the administrative title hrj (n) tm “chief of the tm.” 


Determinative STONE, BRICK. 


Determinative STAIRWAY, TERRACE. Ideogram for rwd “stairs” and htjw 
“terrace.” 


Determinative STAIRWAY, ASCEND. 
Variant Ziff (042). Phonogram zp, sip. 
Variant \e (O44a) Determinative in j3t “office,” also ideogram for same. 
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45 


47 
49 


50 


$i 


Ta 


Io 


II 


SD] Koh o 


wn 


a 


© @8 


—J++ —e HG BRA b 


domed structure 


enclosed mound 


area with intersection 
threshing floor with grain 


pile of grain 


Variant (11 (046). Determinative in jp3t “private quarters,” also ideogram 
for same. 

Variant © (048). Ideogram for nin “Hierakonpolis” and mbnt “jasper.” 
Variant @ (O49a). Ideogram for nwt “town.” Determinative TOWN, 
SETTLEMENT. 

Phonogram zp in zp “occasion, event,” zpj “be left over,’ and related 
words. Determinative in zpt “threshing floor.” 

Variant ah, (Ostb). Determinative in Snwt “granary,” also ideogram 
for same. 


P. Ships and Parts of Ships 


boat on water 


boat capsized 
boat under sail 


sacred boat 


P3 + M23 


boat with net 


mast with sail 
sail 
mast 


oar 


P8 + Io 
steering oar with rope 


mooring stake 


Variants ~~ (Pic), <ck (P26). Determinative BOAT. Ideogram for 
“boat” (various readings: dpt, h°w, jmw, q3q3w). 


© “capsize.” 


Determinative in pn 
Determinative in hint; “sail upstream.” 


Variants \.2 (P30), <2 (P34). Determinative GOD’s BOAT. Ideogram 
for wj3 “sacred bark.” 


Ideogram for wj3-nswt “‘king’s bark.” 

Variant <= (P4a). Phonogram wh‘. 

Determinative WIND, AIR. Ideogram for t3w “air” and nfw “sailor.” 
Determinative in ht3w “sail.” 

Variant 5, (P7). Phonogram Sh‘. 


Variant —> in DS m3° hrw “justified” (Essay 8). Phonogram hrw. 
Determinative OAR. Ideogram for hjpt “oar.” 


Ideogram for hir,fj “‘says, said” (§ 22.18). 
Determinative in hmw “rudder” and hmy “steerer.” 


Determinative in mjnj “moor, die” and related words. In hieratic often 
identical with T14. 


Q. Domestic and Funerary Furniture 


seat 


portable seat 


stool 
headrest 
chest 


coffin 


brazier with flame 


Ideogram for st “seat, place.” Phonogram st. Phonogram ws in wsjr 
“Osiris.” Phonogram htm. 


Phonogram ws in wsjr “Osiris.” Ideogram for st “seat.” 

Phonogram p. 

Determinative in wrsw “headrest.” 

Determinative CHEST, BOX. 

Determinative in qrs “bury” and related words, also ideogram for same. 
Determinative FIRE. Ideogram for srf “temperature.” When doubled, 


ideogram for nsrsr “flame” in jw-nsrsr “Island of Flame” (locality of crea- 
tion and in the Duat). 
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R. Temple Furniture and Sacred Emblems 


table with offerings Variants ap (R2), Tt (R36a). Determinative in h3wt/h3yt “altar,” also 
ideogram for same. 

low table with offerings Determinative in wdhw “offering table,” also ideogram for same. 

bread loaf on mat Phonogram htp. Ideogram for htp “offering slab.” 

censer Variant “D\ (R6). Phonogram k(3)p. Determinative in k3p “fumigate,” 
also ideogram for same. 

bowl with smoke Determinative of sntr “incense,” also ideogram for same. Variant of 
Wrioa/Aaq. 

cloth wound on pole Ideogram for ntr “god.” Phonogram ntr. Determinative GOD. 

R8 + V33 Determinative for bd “incense,” also ideogram for same. 

R8 + T28 + N29 Variants ne (Rioe), 1 (R50). Ideogram for hrj-ntr/hrt-ntr “necropolis.” 

reed column Phonogram dd, also doubled with the same value. Ideogram for dd “djed- 
column/amulet.” 

carrying standard Determinative in j3t “standard.” Usually part of other signs. 

feather on standard Variant ass (R13). Ideogram for jmnt “West” and wamj “right.” 

spear emblem Variant +. (R15b). Ideogram for 3b “East, left.” Variant of U23. 

scepter with feathers Determinative in wh (emblem of Qus), also ideogram for same. 


wig with feathers on pole Variants = (R17b), e (R18). Determinative in ¢3-wr “This” (nome of 
Abydos), also ideogram for same. 


S40 with feather Ideogram for w3st “Thebes” (town and nome). 
Seshat emblem Variant * (R21). Ideogram for s&3t “Seshat” (a goddess). 
<=> a> 
Min emblem Variants *J~ (R22a), =H (R23), “YJ (R23a). Ideogram for mnw 


“Min” (a god). Without standard, phonogram fim in fm “shrine” and hm 
“Letopolis” (town in the Delta). 


=< 
Neith emblem variants J, 4 rosa, FT asd), HE Rae, Bway, § 
(R2sa), ee (R2sb). Determinative in njt (originally mrt) “Neith,” also 


ideogram for same. 


emblematic cobra Determinative in tnjw “desert border,” also ideogram for same. 


S. Regalia and Clothing 


White Crown Variant was (S2). Determinative WHITE CROWN. Ideogram for hdt 
“White Crown.” 

S1 on standard with flail Determinative in 63b3y “Babay” (a god), also ideogram for same. 

Red Crown Variant aA (S4). Determinative RED CROWN. Phonogram n. S3 vari- 


ant of L2 as emblem of King of Lower Egypt. 


Double Crown Variant aA (S6). Determinative in shmtj “Double Crown,” also ideo- 
gram for same. Determinative CROWN. 
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ao nN 


‘Oo 


1 @ eaS&&O 


Io 


II 


I2 


13 
14 
I4a 


15 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 
24 
25 
26 
130a 


27 
116 


118 


28 


29 


30 
31 
32 
33 


34 


za gee i 


EEF AQ] S To > & 


bool] 


Blue Crown 
Atef Crown 


double plumes 


headband 
broad collar 


bead collar 


S12 + Ds8 
S12 + T3 
S12 + S4o 


faience pectoral 


bead necklace 


seal on necklace 
seal on necklace 


ring 


shoulder knot 


knotted cloth 
knotted belt 
garment with ties 
kilt 


strip of cloth 


cloth with two fringes 
cloth with four fringes 
cloth with six fringes 


cloth with fringe + S29 


folded cloth 


S29 + Io 

S29 + U2 

cloth with fringe 
sandal 


sandal strap 


Determinative in hpr¥ “Blue (War) Crown,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative in 3¢f “Atef Crown,” also ideogram for same. 


Determinative in Swtj “double plumes,” also ideogram for same. 


Phonogram mdh. Determinative in w3hw “wreath” and mdh “headband,” 
also ideogram for latter. 


Determinative in wsh “broad collar,’ also ideogram for same. Phono- 
gram wsh. 

Variant (<) (S12a). Ideogram for nbw “gold” and related words. De- 
terminative PRECIOUS METAL. 


Phonogram nb. 
Ideogram for hd “silver.” 
Ideogram for d°m “electrum.” 


Variants fi (S16), if (S17), (ww) (S17a). Determinative in thn “sparkle” 
and related words, also ideogram for same. Ideogram for Szmt “malachite” 
and related words. 


Determinative in mnjt “bead necklace, counterweight,” also ideogram for 
same. 


Ideogram for htm “seal” and related words. 

Determinative SEAL. Ideogram for htm “seal” and §(n)°tj “ring” (§ 9.7.3). 
Variant of E31. 

Determinative RING. 


Phonogram s(3)t. Determinative in t3-wr “port (of ship),” also ideogram 
for same. 


Phonogram dmd/dmd. Different from Aa6. 

Phonogram t3z. Ideogram for t3zt “knot, vertebra.” 

Ideogram for j©3w “guide, dragoman, interpreter.” 

Determinative in Sndyt (originally Sndwt) “kilt,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative in d3jw “cloak,” also ideogram for same. 

Determinative in mnht “cloth,” also ideogram for same. 

Determinative in jfdj “four-ply linen,” also ideogram for same. 


Determinative in sjsj “six-weave linen,” also ideogram for same. 


Variant |’ (V48). Determinative CLOTH. 

Phonogram s. Abbreviation for snb in oii “nh.(w)-(w)d3.(w)-s(nb.w) 
(§ 17.20.2). 

Phonogram in sf “yesterday.” 

Phonogram sm3. 

Phonogram 5/3. Ideogram for s/3t “‘fringed cloth.” 

Determinative SANDAL. Ideogram for tht “sandal,” thw “sandalmaker.” 


Phonogram ‘nh. Ideogram for “nh “‘sandal strap” and “mirror.” 
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35 ae sunshade or fan 


37 


38 


39 


40 


40a 
41 


42 


42a 
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we 
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13 
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f 
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1 


ff HH—P] See 


= ss | 


fan 


crook 


shepherd’s crook 


animal-headed staff 


S40 on standard 
animal-headed staff 


scepter 


lotus-bud scepter 
staff 


staff with flail 
flail 


Variant T (S36). Ideogram for swt “shadow, shade.” Determinative in 
sryt “fan,” also ideogram for same. Doubled (S36), ideogram for hjpwj 
“Hepwi” (a god). 


Determinative in hw “fan,” also ideogram for same. 


Phonogram hq3. Determinative in hq3t “scepter,” also ideogram for 
same. Variant of $39. 


Phonogram ‘wt in ‘wt “flock” (from ‘wt “crook”). 


Phonogram w3s. Ideogram for w3s “staff” of this shape. Ideogram for j3tt 
“milk, cream” and “Iatet” (milk goddess). Doubled, phonogram w3b in 
w3bwj “Wabwi” (name of a nome) and w3bwt “Wabut” (a town). Variant 
of S41 and Rig. 


Variant of S40 as ideogram for j3tt “milk, cream” and “Tatet.” 
Phonogram d‘m in d°mw “fine gold” (from d‘°m “staff” of this shape). 


Phonogram shm. Determinative in frp “manage,” also ideogram for 
same, especially in titles. Phonogram °b3. Ideogram for °b3 “scepter” 
and “stela.” Ideogram for shm “sistrum.” 


Determinative in nhbt “lotus-bud scepter,” also ideogram for same. 
Phonogram md. Ideogram for mdw “‘stafE” 


Determinative for 3ms “staf also ideogram for same. 


Determinative in nh3h3w “flail,” also ideogram for same. 


T. Warfare, Hunting, and Slaughter 


mace with flat head 
T3 tilted 


mace with round head 


T3 + I1o 


T3 + I10 + Ito 


arrow 


bowstring 


pieces of wood tied 


Phonogram mn. 
Determinative SMITE. 


Variant ir (T4). Phonogram hd. Ideogram for hd “‘mace”’ of this shape. 
Phonogram hd. 

Phonogram hdd. 

Determinative AXE and related words. 

Determinative in 3ghw “axe” of this shape. 

Phonogram tp. Determinative in mtpnt “dagger” of this shape. 
Determinative in b3gsw “dagger” of this shape. 

Variants =~ (T9a), == (Tio). Phonogram pd/pd. Determinative in 
pat “bow,” also ideogram for same and words of the same root. 
Phonogram zwn. Determinative ARROW. 

Phonogram rwd/rwd. Determinative in words with 3r (3), 3jr, from 3r 


“restrain”). Ideogram for d3r “subdue.” Determinative for rwd “bow- 
string,” also ideogram for same. 


Phonogram rs in rs “wake” and related words. 
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4 


wae fy § 


— ff eh on} 


fk —eeal 7 VV 


throw-stick 


scimitar 
chariot 
crook with package attached 


bone harpoon head 


harpoon 
arrowhead 
fishing net 
reed float 

bird trap 
butcher’s block 
T30 + T28 
knife or saw 
knife sharpener 


butcher knife 


Variant ) (T15). Determinative with G41 in words with tn/tn. Determi- 


ay“ 


native FOREIGN. Determinative in gm3 “throw” and qm3j “‘create,’ also 
ideogram for same. Ideogram for °3m “Asiatic,” thnw “Libya.” Ideogram 
for hq3t “heqat” (§ 9.7.4). Variant of Dso as determinative ACCURATE; of 
M3 as determinative in d‘r “seek”; of P1I as determinative in mjnj “moor, 
die”; of S39 as phonogram in “wt “flock”; and of T13 and Aa6. 


Determinative in hips “scimitar.” 
Determinative in wrrt “chariot,” also ideogram for same. 
Phonogram Sms. 


Variant : (T20). Phonogram qs. Determinative BONE, TUBE. Determi- 


native in qrs “bury,” twr “pure” (from twr “tube”). Ideogram for gnwt 
“annals” and gnwtj “sculptor” (often double in the latter). 


Variant Y. Phonogram w* in w* “one” and related words. 

Variant } (T23). Phonogram sn. 

Phonogram ‘h/jh. Determinative NET. 

Phonogram db3/db3. 

Variant Pali (T26). Determinative in sht “trap,” also ideogram for same. 
Phonogram hr. 

Determinative in nmt “slaughtering place,” also ideogram for same. 
Determinative KNIFE, SHARP. Ideogram for dmt “knife.” 

Variants SP (T32), “=® (T33). Phonogram s§m in sim “guide” and 


related words. 


Variant (T34). Phonogram nm. Determinative in nm “butcher knife.” 


U. Agriculture, Crafts, and Professions 


sickle 
U1+D4 


U1 + Aart 


hoe 


hoe 

grain-measure with grain 
M33 + Uo 

$38 + Uo 


pitchfork 


plow 


sled 


Variant _y (U2). Phonogram m3. Determinative REAP, CROOKED. 


2 «, 


Phonogram m3 in m3 “see.” 


Variant =y (Us). Phonogram m3*° in m3° “true, correct,’ and related 
words. 


Variants “C_ (U7), & (U6a), “_ (U7a). Phonogram mr. Determi- 
native HACK. Variant of U8. 

Phonogram hn (from hnn “hoe”). 

Determinative GRAIN. Ideogram for hq3t “heqat” and jpt “oipe” (§ 9.7.4). 
Ideogram for jtj “barley, grain.” Variant of Ug as determinative. 

Variant ab (U12). Ideogram for hq3t “hegat” (§ 9.7.4). 

Variant | (Utoga). Determinative (U1og) in sdb “obstacle,” also ideo- 
gram for same. Determinative in “bj “collect” and “bt “pitchfork.” 


Variant === (U14). Phonogram %°. Phonogram hb. Determinative 
PLOW. Ideogram for prt “‘seed.” 


Phonogram tm. 
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16 4a. loaded sled with jackal’s head Determinative in bj3 “wonder” and related words, also ideogram for 
same. Determinative SLED. 


17 —S pick and basin Variant cs (Ur18). Phonogram grg. 

19 ““\ adze Variant S— (U20). Phonogram nw. 

21 & = adze and block of wood Phonogram stp/stp. 

22 © chisel Determinative in mnh “functional.” Determinative CARVE. 

23 1 chisel Phonograms 36 and mr. 

25 ‘a drill for stone Variant { (U24). Ideogram for hmut “craft” and related words. 

26 J drill for beads Variant } (U27). Ideogram for wb3 and related words. Occasional vari- 
ant of U24-25. 

29 il fire-drill Variant il (U28). Phonogram 43. Abbreviation for wd3 in alll “nh.(w)- 
(w)d3.(w)-s(nb.w) (§ 17.20.2). 

30 9 kiln Phonogram 13. 

31 &— _ baker’s rake Determinative in fnr “restrain” and related words, also ideogram for 
same. Determinative in rth/jth “restrain.” Determinative in rthtj “baker,” 
also ideogram for same. Variant of D19—20. 

32 | pestle and mortar Determinative in smn “set, fix” (from smn “flatten dough”). Determina- 
tive POUND, HEAVY. Determinative in hzmn “natron; bronze,” also 
ideogram for same. 

33 1 pestle Phonogram t/t. 

34 i spindle Variant AB (U35). Phonogram hisf: Determinative in hsf “spin.” 

36 | launderer’s club Phonogram hm. 

37 a razor Determinative in h“q “‘shave.” 

38 Tf scale Determinative in mh3t “scale,” also ideogram for same. 

39 it upright of scale Variants 1 (U4), i (U40a). Determinative in wtz “hold up, carry, 
wear” and tzj “pick up.” 

41 4 plumb bob Determinative in th “plumb bob.” 


V. Rope, Baskets, and Cloth 


1 §@ coil ofrope Variant § (Via). Determinative ROPE, TIE, COIL. Ideogram for St “100” 
(§ 9.1). Phonogram J in nt “dispute.” Different from Z7. 


2 —-— Vi+ 034 Determinative in st? “pull” and 3¥ “hasten.” Ideogram for st3t “aroura” 
(§ 9.7.2). 

3 *&& three Vi + 034 Ideogram st3w in r-st3w “necropolis” (of Giza). 

4 £\ lasso Phonogram 3. 

5 Q looped rope Determinative in sntj “lay out,” also ideogram for same. 

6 y cord with ends up Phonogram 35 and 3sr. Ideogram for Ssrw/Ss “linen.” Variant of V33. 

7 Q cord with ends down Variant Q (V8). Phonogram sn. 

9 © round cartouche Determinative in snw “circuit” (of the sun), also ideogram for same. 


Determinative in Snw “cartouche.” 
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10 cartouche 


II 


12 


13 
15 
16 


19 


20 


21 


23 


24 


26 


28 


29 


30 
31 


32 


33 


IC 
av 


end of cartouche 


string 


hobble 
V13+Ds54 
hobble for cattle 


hobble for cattle 


Vig without horizontal 


V20 + I10 


whip 


cord wound on stick 


spool with thread 


wick 


swab 


basket 
basket with handle 


wicker satchel 


bag 


receptacle of cloth 


bandage 


bandage 


tie 


oil-jar 


Surrounding names of kings, queens, and some gods. Determinative in 
Snw “cartouche” and rn “name.” 

Determinative in dnj “dam” and ph3 “split.” Ideogram for ph3, a kind of 
grain. Ideogram for djwt/dyt “shriek.” 

Determinative in fh “loosen,” ‘rq “bind,” 3fdw “papyrus scroll,’ and 
other words associated with STRING. Determinative in ‘rq “swear” and 
“rqy “last day of the month” (§ 9.8) (from ‘rq “‘bind”), also ideogram for 
latter. Ideogram for fh “loosen.” Determinative in fnhw “Phoenicians.” 


Variant == (V14). Phonogram t/t. 
Phonogram jt in forms of jtj “take possession.” 


Variants “Hi? (V16a), z (V17, rolled-up tent), 9 (V18). Phonogram z3 


in z3 “protection” and related words. 


Determinative SHRINE in k3r “shrine,” qnj “palanquin” (also qnj “sheaf”), 
Styt “Sokar shrine.” Determinative in tm3 “mat” and tm3 “‘cadaster,” also 
ideogram for latter. Determinative in h3r “sack” (§ 9.7.4), also ideogram 
for latter. Determinative in mdt “stable, stall,” also ideogram for latter. 


Ideogram for mdw “10” (§ 9.7.1). 

Phonogram md. 

Variant ~ \ (V22). Phonogram mh. 

Variant y (V25). Phonogram wd/wd. 

Variant >—= (V25, without thread). Phonogram ‘d/‘d. Determinative 
in “d “reel,” also ideogram for same. 

Phonogram h. 

Phonograms w3h and sk. Determinative in hsr “ward off” Variant of M1 
in m‘r “fortunate.” 

Phonogram nb. 


Variant 7 (V31a) in hieroglyphic transcriptions of hieratic texts, 
where the handle always faces the front. Phonogram k. 


Variant J (V96). Determinative in g3wt “bundle,” hence also in g3w 
“absence, lack,” hence also in d3rw “need.” Determinative in msnw “har- 
pooner.” Phonogram msn in msn “Mesen”’ (a Delta town). 


Variants ro) (V34), NN (V35). Determinative in ‘rf “pack, envelop,” stj 
“perfume,” and 4s(r) “fine linen.” Phonogram g in a few words. Ideo- 
gram for s§rw “grain.” Determinative LINEN. 


Phonogram hn. 


Determinative in jdr “herd,” also ideogram for same. Determinative in 
jdr “bandage.” 


Determinative in wt “wrapping.” 


Ideogram for tjt “Isis-knot” (amulet). 


W. Stone and Ceramic Vessels 


Determinative OIL. Ideogram for mrht “oil.” 
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2 TT W1 without ties 


Ny naw we 


24a 


25 


54 


wy 

& 
& 
oO 


cA 


q 


agdeeo BE SS coo fd 


a 


Bkealfjo 


alabaster basin 
T28 + W3 
metal vessel 


granite bowl 


stone jug 


cup 


pot 


jar stand 


pot 


water jar 


water jar with water 


water jars in a rack 


milk jug with handle 
milk jug with cover 
wine jars 


beer jug 


pot 


W24 + N35a 
W724 with legs 


pot pouring water 


flat loaf of bread 


tall loaf of bread 


Phonogram 63s in b3stt “Bastet” (goddess). Determinative in b3s “oil 
jar.” Variant of W1. 


/ (W4). Determinative FEAST. Ideogram for 3b “feast.” 
Ideogram for hrj-h3bt “lector priest.” 

Determinative in wh3t “cauldron.” 

Variant <I (W8). Determinative in m3t “granite” and m3t “proclaim.” 
Determinative in 3bw “Elephantine,” also ideogram for same. Determi- 
native in 3bt “family.” 

Phonogram hnm. 


Determinative in words with °b. Determinative in wsh “wide” and re- 
lated words, also ideogram for same. Phonogram knw in hnwt “mistress” 
(from hnt “cup”). Determinative CUP. Variant of N41 in words with bj3. 


Variant “J (Aa4). Phonogram 63 in conjunction with Ero or G29. 


Variant Js) (W11). Phonogram g. Determinative in nst “seat,” also ideo- 
gram for same. Variant of W13 and O45. 


Determinative in dirt “red-ware,” also ideogram for same. 


Phonogram hz/hs. Determinative in hzt “water jar” and snbt “jar,” also 
ideogram for former. 


Variant (W16). Determinative in qbb “cool” and qbh “cool, water,” 
also ideogram for latter. 


Variants ai (W17), cin (W18a), fh (W17a). Phonogram fnt. 


Ideogram for fntw “jar-rack.” 

Phonogram mj (originally mr). Determinative in mhr “milk jug.” 

Variant + (W509). Determinative in jrft “milk.” 

Determinative in jrp “wine.” 

Variant {y (W23). Determinative POT. Ideogram for hngt “beer” in of- 
fering formulas. Ideogram for wdpw “waiter.” 


Phonogram nw. Phonogram jn in jnk (Is pronoun). Variant of N33 in 
words with qd. Determinative in 43d3t “council” and nhbt “Nekhbet” 
(goddess), for unknown reasons. Often combined with Aa27 as phono- 
gram nd. Variant of W22—-23 as determinative. 


Ideogram for m-hnw “inside” = m(w)-h(1)-nw. 
Phonogram jn in forms of jnj “get, fetch, bring.” 
Variant of D6o and A6. 


X. Bread 


Phonogram t¢. Ideogram for t “bread.” Often phonogram for (j)t(j) 
“father,” alone or in conjunction with Ig. 


Variant () (X3). Determinative BREAD, FOOD. Ideogram for t “bread” in 
offering formulas. Ideogram for dhwtj “Thoth.” Variant of X1 as phono- 
gram for (j)t(j) “father.” 
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4. <> bread roll 


10 


II 


Es © 


I 


x 0 a 


round loaf of bread 
half-loaf of bread 


bread mold 


Variants <>, a@— (X4a), and = (Xs). Determinative BREAD, 
FOOD. Determinative in words with zn (from znw “food offerings”). 
Variant of W3. 


Determinative in p3t “origin” and related words; and in p3t “loaf” 


Determinative BREAD. Doubled, ideogram for wnm “eat.” 


Phonogram dj/d (originally dj) in forms of rdj “give,” rarely in other 
words. 


Y. Writing, Games, and Music 


papyrus scroll 


scribe’s kit 


game board and pieces 


game piece 


harp 
sistrum. 


bundle of stems 


stroke 


diagonal stroke 


two strokes 


three strokes 


hieratic variant of A13-14 
from hieratic variant of G43 


oval 


crossed sticks 


crossed planks 


Variants | » == (Y2), —= (Y1a). Determinative WRITING, ABSTRACT 
CONCEPTS. Ideogram for dd “total.” Ideogram for md3t “‘scroll” and md3t 
“chisel.” 


Variant (Y4). Ideogram for zh3 “write” and related words. Deter- 
minative in n°° “smooth” and tms “ruddy” and related words, also ideo- 
gram for same. Determinative in mnhd “scribe’s kit.” 


Phonogram mn. 


Determinative in jb3 “game piece,” also ideogram for same. Determina- 
tive in jb3 “dance,” also ideogram for same. 


Determinative in bjnt “harp.” 
Determinative in z5%t “sistrum.” Variant of S42. 


Determinative in §*t “murderousness” (from §* “cut”). 


Z. Strokes and Figures 


Used as ideogram of signs meant to be read as ideograms rather than 
phonograms (§ 3.3). Occasionally transferred to phonograms: for exam- 
ple, @I hr “face” but also preposition kr “upon.” Determinative in w* 
“one,” also ideogram for same. Written one to nine times as ideogram 
for numerals 1 to 9 (§ 9.1). Substitute for Ar. 


Replacement for complex or dangerous signs. 


Variant |] (Z49). Phonogram j as ending. Determinative DUAL. 

i ian ! i 
Variants 111, \.\ \ (Z2c), — (Z3a), Z, ¢ (Z3), py andj (Z2a-b), 0111, 
o 0 o (N33a). Determinative PLURAL. Also used with words that are 
plural in meaning, such as collectives, food, and minerals, and with sin- 
gular words ending in w or wt (“false plurals”): § 4.6. Determinative in 


lmt “think” (from fmtw “three”). 
Determinative DIE, ENEMY. Sometimes similar to F20. 
Phonogram w. Different from V1. 


Determinative ROUND, OVAL. 

Variant S< (Zio). Determinative BREAK, CROSS, NUMBER. Phono- 
grams sw3/zw3 in sw3j “pass” and zw3 “cut off,” sd in sdt “flame,” Sbn in 
bn “mix” and related words, hbs in hbsw “cultivation,” wp in wp-st “de- 
tail, breakdown,” and wr in a few words. 


Phonogram jm. Variant of M42. 
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1 6 _ placenta? 
2 © _ pustule or gland 
3 ©  Aaz2 with liquid emerging 
4 U_ pot 
5 Ww part of a ship 
6 Nf unknown 
7 —f unknown 
8 ‘irrigation channel? 


2i 


24 


25 
26 


27 


28 


31 


32 


— D6} J wor Dh 


unknown 
unknown 


platform 


unknown 


front half of Aar3 
lid 
unknown 


bag for clothing 


unknown 


warp between stakes 


unknown 
unknown 
spindle 
builder’s level 


frieze element 


bow 


Aa. Unclassified 


Variant ©. Phoneme h. 


Determinative SWELLING, UNHEALTHY. Variant of a number of older 
signs: F52 and N32 as determinative EXCREMENT, CLAY; M41 as deter- 
minative in ‘¥ “cedar”; V32 as determinative in g3w “absence, lack” and 
g3ut “bundle”; V38 as determinative in wt “bandage” and related words, 
and srwh “treat,” also ideogram for former; W6 as determinative in wh3t 
“cauldron,” also phonogram wh3 in same and in wh3t “oasis”; W7 as 
determinative in m3t “granite” and 3bw “Elephantine”; Z1o as determi- 
native in hsb “count,” also ideogram for same. 


Variant of Aa2 as determinative SWELLING, UNHEALTHY. 

Variant of Wioa. 

Variant [fF (Aasa). Phonogram h(j)p. Ideogram for hjpt “‘oar.” 
Determinative in tm3 “cadaster” and tm3 “mat.” Different from S23. 
Variant \W.. Determinative in sqr “smash.” 


Phonogram qn. Determinative of sp3t “estate, farm,” also ideogram for 
same. Determinative of d3d3t “council.” Variant of N24 as ideogram in sp3t 
“nome”; 034 as phonogram z in zmyjt “desert”; V26 as phonogram “d. 
Determinative in hwd “rich.” 

Determinative in drf “writing.” 

Variants ||, ||, <== (AaI2). Phonogram m3°. Determinative in tnt3t 
“platform.” 

Variants <= (AaI4), <= (Aars, with horizontals parallel). Phono- 
grams jm and m. Variant of Aar6. 


Ideogram for gs “side, half?’ phonogram gs. 


(Aa18). Phonogram s3. Ideogram for s3 “back.” 


A af 
Variant 


Determinative in hr “prepare” and hrj “terrified” and related words. 
Determinative in £3r “secure.” 


Phonogram ‘pr. 


Variant = (Aa22). Phonogram wd*. Ideogram for wd‘w “judged one” 
(term used in place of sth/st¥ “Seth”). 


Variant (Aa23). Determinative in mdd “puncture, press, adhere” 
and related words, also ideogram for same. 


Ideogram in zm3 “stolist” (priest’s title). 
Determinative in sbj “rebel.” 

Phonogram nd. Often used in conjunction with W24. 
Variant | (Aa29). Phonogram gd. 


Variant () (Aa30). Determinative in hkr “adorn” and related words, also 
ideogram for same. 


Variant <9. Phonogram. stj/stj in t3-stj “Nubia” and stj “ocher.” 


From James P. Allen, Middle Egyptian: An Introduction to the Language and Culture of 
Hieroglyphs, Cambridge, 1999, pp. 423-448. 


CHAPTER 8 


Akkadian and Eblaite 


JOHN HUEHNERGARD AND CHRISTOPHER WOODS 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


1.1 Classification and dialects 


Akkadian, the language of the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians, is the oldest known 
Semitic language and the most widely attested member of the eastern branch of the Semitic 
family — the other member being the closely related Eblaite, which is considered by many 
Assyriologists to be a dialect or subbranch of Akkadian. The name Akkadian (akkadit), used 
by the Babylonians and Assyrians themselves for their language, derives from the northern 
Babylonian city of Akkad(e), the capital city built by Sargon in about 2300 BC. While it 
is not known when speakers of Akkadian, or of its linguistic predecessor(s), first arrived 
in Mesopotamia, Akkadian personal names first appear in Sumerian texts dated to about 
2600 BC. Connected Akkadian texts appear c. 2350 and continue more or less uninterrupted 
for the next two and a half millennia, with the major text genres attested for most periods. 
Akkadian probably died as a spoken language in the middle of the first millennium BC when 
it was gradually replaced by Aramaic. However, Akkadian continued in use as a liturgical and 
learned language until the beginning of the current era; the latest positively dated Akkadian 
text comes from the first century AD. To date, nearly one million texts have been excavated, 
and with ongoing excavations in Iraq, Syria, and Turkey this number steadily increases. The 
majority of these texts remain unpublished. 

As may be expected from the remarkably long life and wide distribution of Akkadian, 
numerous dialects and geographical variations can be identified. Traditionally, Assyriolo- 
gists acknowledge eight major subphases or dialects which roughly correspond to the major 
political periods. However, within these often arbitrary divisions, further geographical 
and chronological distinctions can be delineated. The earliest such major subphase, Old 
Akkadian, the language spoken by the Sargonic kings, refers collectively to the texts from the 
earliest attestation of Akkadian (mid-third millennium) to the beginning of the second mil- 
lennium. Owing to the relatively small size of the Old Akkadian corpus, many grammatical 
forms are thus far still unattested. 

Contemporaneous with the date of Old Akkadian materials, c. 2400 BC, are the thou- 
sands of texts excavated at Ebla in northwest Syria. Although the majority of these texts 
were written in Sumerian, many were written in a Semitic language, referred to as Eblaite, 
which has striking similarities to Old Akkadian. Eblaite is attested in bilingual (Sumero- 
Eblaite) lexical texts, administrative documents, treaties, incantations, and several liter- 
ary texts, some of which have parallel versions from the Mesopotamian sites of Abt 
Salabikh and Fara (Suruppak). Eblaite is attested only for a few generations during the 
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middle of the third millennium; thus, the historical development of the language cannot be 
traced. 

The beginning of the second millennium marks a watershed in the development of 
Akkadian, after which the language is characterized by two broad geographical dialects, 
Babylonian in southern Mesopotamia and Assyrian in the north. The two are distinguished 
by several phonological differences, by minor morphological variations, and, to a limited 
extent, by lexicon. Significantly, some of the characteristic features (in the areas of phonol- 
ogy and morphology) of both the Assyrian and Babylonian dialects cannot be derived 
directly from the attested forms of Old Akkadian. Within the broad geographical dialects 
of Babylonian and Assyrian, chronological divisions of approximately five hundred years, 
labeled Old, Middle, and Neo-, are recognized for each: 


(1) Old Babylonian (OB) 2000-1500 BC Old Assyrian (OA) 
Middle Babylonian (MB) 1500-1000 BC Middle Assyrian (MA) 
Neo-Babylonian (NB) 1000-600 BC Neo-Assyrian (NA) 
Late Babylonian (LB) 600 BC-AD 100 


Throughout the parallel development of Babylonian and Assyrian, the latter was always 
the more restricted dialect, limited primarily to Assyria proper. Even the Old Assyrian 
materials, which hail for the most part from eastern Anatolia (particularly from the site of 
Kanes, modern Kiiltepe), represent primarily the business transactions of native Assyrian 
merchants residing in far-flung outposts in Anatolia. Babylonian was the more cosmopolitan 
of the two, reflecting Babylonia’s perennial ascendancy in matters of culture, and it was not 
uncommon for even the Assyrian kings to adopt the Babylonian dialect when recording 
their inscriptions and annals. 

Middle Assyrian is more sparsely attested than Old Assyrian, although it displays a variety 
of genres, including royal inscriptions, legal and economic texts, and an important collection 
of laws, the so-called Middle Assyrian laws. Neo-Assyrian is very well-preserved and was the 
language of Assyria under the important Sargonid dynasty until its fall in the latter half of 
the seventh century BC. 

Old Babylonian is often considered by modern scholars as the classical phase of Akkadian, 
not only because of the remarkable uniformity of its grammar, but also because literature 
and scholarship flourished during this period. Old Babylonian is extremly well-preserved, 
and nearly all major text genres (discussed below) are attested for it. Indeed, the 
scribes of subsequent periods, in both Babylonia and Assyria, evidently regarded Old 
Babylonian as a classical language as well, as witnessed by the rise of Standard Babylonian 
(or Jungbabylonisch) — a contrived, nonspoken dialect of the first millennium which was 
based on archaic Old Babylonian features and used for the composition and transmission of 
literary works such as Gilgames and Eniima Elis as well as for many Assyrian and Babylonian 
royal inscriptions. 

Middle Babylonian is much more sparsely attested than Old Babylonian and is known 
primarily from letters, economic texts, and a few royal inscriptions. Neo-Babylonian is well- 
preserved, especially in letters and economic texts written during the time of the short-lived 
Chaldean dynasty (625-539 BC) and the subsequent Persian occupation. Late Babylonian 
was written during the late Persian period and subsequent Seleucid occupation of Babylonia; 
it is heavily influenced by Aramaic, the spoken language of the time. 

During the time of Middle Babylonian (particularly c. 1500-1200), Akkadian was used as 
a lingua franca throughout the ancient Near East. An archive of some 350 letters unearthed 
at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt records the diplomatic exchanges of the independent states 
of the ancient Near East, including Babylon, Assyria, Mittani, Hatti, Cyprus, and Egypt. 
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Additionally, Akkadian archives have been found at Alalakh, Ugarit, and Emar in Syria, and 
HattuSa in Anatolia, among other sites. The language of these texts, which were written by 
scribes who were not native Akkadian speakers, is frequently termed Peripheral Akkadian 
because of the heavy influence of the scribes’ native tongues and its variance with normative 
Akkadian grammar. 

The grammatical sketch of Akkadian presented here will be largely based on Old 
Babylonian, although important dialectal variations and diachronic developments will be 
noted. 


1.2 Text genres 


Akkadian is represented by an extremely wide variety of genres including both personal 
and court letters, royal inscriptions, annals, treaties, legal texts, law collections, such as 
the Old Babylonian Laws of Hammurabi, as well as many administrative and economic 
dockets such as purchase, loan, and rental agreements, and marriage, divorce, and adop- 
tion contracts. Additionally, an array of scholarly works are preserved, including historical 
and chronographical texts, mathematical and medical texts, literary commentaries, and 
grammatical and lexical compendia. There is also a large number of magical and divina- 
tory texts, as well as ritual and religious texts, particularly for the later periods. Literary 
works, such as myths and epics, are largely preserved in the archaizing literary language of 
Standard Babylonian (about 40,000 lines of text are preserved) and, to a lesser degree, in 
Old Babylonia. 


1.3. Sumerian and Akkadian 


As demonstrated by early Sumerian texts bearing Akkadian personal names, particularly 
those from the southern Mesopotamian site of Abi Salabikh, the Sumerian and Akkadian 
populations commingled and interacted, at least on the border regions between northern 
and southern Babylonia, from at least the dawn of attested Akkadian, c. 2600 BC, until the 
death of Sumerian as a spoken language. During the course of this long period of integration, 
Akkadian was greatly influenced by Sumerian at every level — phonologically, morpholog- 
ically, syntactically, and lexically. Most of these developments were already underway, if 
not completed, by the time of the Sargonic kings and the first connected Akkadian texts 
c. 2350 BC. Thus, while the Akkadian at our disposal may be described as morphologically 
and syntactically conservative, a form of the language not subject to Sumerian interference 
has not survived. Significantly, the level of Sumerian influence, especially with regard to 
lexicon, is markedly greater in Babylonian than in Assyrian. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


2.1 Description and development 


Akkadian and Eblaite used the cuneiform system of writing which the Sumerians devised 
during the fourth millennium to write their language. The system consists of wedge-shaped 
graphs (hence cuneiform, from Latin cuneus “wedge”) which were usually impressed into 
wet clay with a reed stylus. Other media were also employed, including wax, metal, and 
particularly stone for the recording of monumental inscriptions. 
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As | a 


BAD y< 


ME ian 


Figure 8.1 Sample of Old Babylonian lapidary signs 


As the forms in Figure 8.1 reveal, individual signs may consist of one or several wedges. 
Akkadian script is read from left to right with the notable exception of the Code of 
Hammurabi, which was read from top to bottom, representing a purposefully archaizing 
attempt to mimic the Sumerian writing of the early third millennium. Except for the incon- 
sistent use of a word-divider mark in Old Assyrian texts, there are no punctuation marks; 
often there is not even a dividing space between words. 

The earliest Sumerian writing was fundamentally logographic in that a given graph rep- 
resented a word, or a range of semantically related words. In many cases, but by no means 
all, the earliest graphs shared a pictographic relationship with their referents, being real- 
istic, albeit stylized and highly conventionalized, depictions of the items represented. But 
already by the middle of the third millennium BC the graphs were largely stylized and thus 
unrecognizable as the objects they originally depicted. One of the main motivations for 
this change was the producing of the signs as a series of impressed wedges, rather than as 
curvilinear incised lines — a development that greatly facilitated the physical act of writing 
on wet clay. Very early in the development of the script, c. 3000 BC, the logographic signs 
of early Sumerian began to be assigned purely phonetic values. This was accomplished with 
the invention of rebus writings whereby a word symbol (logogram; see §2.3.20) such as A 
(Sumerian words are conventionally transcribed by Roman capitals), the Sumerian word 
meaning “water,” could be used more generally to represent the syllable [a]. The graph A 
could thereby be used, for example, to express the Sumerian locative case-marker which also 
happened to be pronounced [a], solving the problem of how “in-ness” might be expressed 
pictographically. 

Thus, by the Old Akkadian period, when Akkadian is first attested in connected texts, 
the script was largely phonetic, in part logographic, and graphically stylized in comparison 
with the earliest signs. As spoken Akkadian evolved along parallel Assyrian and Babylonian 
courses, the Assyrian and Babylonian scripts, too, developed somewhat independently of 
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Figure 8.2. Comparison 
of Sumerian, Babylonian, 


and Assyrian cursive 
cuneiform signs 


Archaic Sumerian 
Sign and Pictograms 
Meaning c. 3000 BCE OAKK OB/OA MB/MA NB/NA 


; Bab, k=l ee aia 
En. (? <1 a 
Lf £ 
me VS 80 et 
s SE RT re 


a. Bab. am oo 6 
7: 


mK 
MUSEN aa tad oo al Tt i 
ee 


Bab. 


ion 
ARR 
a 


“bird” 


R 


ee: 2 Bab. Yk Hs 
“ish Ki 


"RA 


one another. Additionally, there was considerable difference between the shape of the signs 
used for lapidary inscriptions and those used on clay. 

Modern sign lists recognize nearly 600 signs, although there is great variation in the num- 
ber and even the types of signs attested for various dialects. For the most part, the number 
of commonly used signs for a given dialect was often considerably less; Old Babylonian, for 
example, used about 150 frequent signs. 


2.2 Recovery and modern decipherment 


After the last Akkadian texts were written at the beginning of this era, c. AD 100, Akka- 
dian and the cuneiform writing system faded into oblivion. Unlike the situation in Egypt 
where a form of the language, namely Coptic, lingered on until modern times, even if only 
as a liturgical language, knowledge of Akkadian and the cuneiform writing system was 
completely lost. Aside from the isolated reports of travelers during the late Middle Ages, 
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it was not until the seventeenth century that clay artifacts with “certain unknown charac- 
ters” were brought back to Europe. The eighteenth century witnessed the first organized 
missions to collect information and artifacts concerning the ancient Near East. The first and 
most notable of these was sponsored by the Danish crown in 1761 under the direction of 
mathematician Karsten Niebuhr. Soon thereafter, philologists began the decipherment of 
the cuneiform languages. The publication of a long trilingual inscription (Akkadian—Old 
Persian—Elamite), which Darius engraved high on the rock of Behistun in western Iran, 
the so-called Rosetta stone of Assyriology, greatly aided attempts at deciphering Akkadian. 
Once the simpler script of Old Persian was deciphered, it was then possible to begin decod- 
ing the Akkadian version. The efforts of three men should be noted, as they contributed 
most significantly to the decipherment effort — Edward Hincks, Jules Oppert, and Sir Henry 
Creswicke Rawlinson. In 1857 the Royal Asiatic Society invited these three men, along with 
the mathematician W. H. Fox Talbot, to prepare independent translations of an unpublished 
Middle Assyrian text. When the four translations were compared and found to be reasonably 
close, the decipherment of the Akkadian was officially validated. Since that time a great deal 
of scholarship has been devoted to the publication of texts, the clarification of the grammar, 
and the preparation of dictionaries. Akkadian is considered to be well understood at the 
present time, although it still has a few dark corners. 

In 1968 an Italian excavation identified the Syrian site of Tell Mardikh with the ancient 
city of Ebla, and with the thousands of texts found at that site came the discovery of the 
Eblaite language. Initially, Eblaite was thought to be an early form of West Semitic because 
of the location of the site in northwest Syria, well outside Mesopotamia proper. However, at 
this time there is a general agreement among Assyriologists that Eblaite represents a form 
of East Semitic and, possibly, even an early dialect of Akkadian. The numerous problems 
encountered in Eblaite orthography have greatly hampered the decipherment effort, and 
thus an understanding of the Eblaite language remains very much in its infancy. 


2.3 Signs 


Akkadian is expressed using three types of signs: logograms, phonetic signs, and determi- 
natives. The three types are formally indistinguishable from one another, and certain signs 
may be used in all three roles in different contexts. 


2.3.1 Phonetic signs 


As noted above, the cuneiform script used by Akkadian is partly syllabic and partly logo- 
graphic. For all dialects, and for most genres, the use of syllabic writings dominates. Syllables 
or parts of syllables are expressed by phonetic signs, or syllabograms, which may represent a 
vowel alone (V) or a sequence of a vowel and consonant(s), such as VC, CV, CVC; individ- 
ual consonants cannot be written. The assignment of VCV or CVCV values to certain signs 
reflects the application of morphological or morphophonemic rules to the writing system 
(Reiner 1966:28). 

When providing a sign-by-sign rendering of the cuneiform (i.e., a transliteration; see 
§2.4), phonetic signs are given in italics and connected by hyphens: for example, a-wi-lum 
“man”; e-ka-al-lum “palac.” 


2.3.2 Logograms 


Word signs, or logograms, are Sumerian words or phrases that must be read with the 
corresponding Akkadian value. Thus, logograms, often referred to as Sumerograms, may 
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be said to have Sumerian graphic etymologies, but represent Akkadian phonic material 
(Reiner 1966:26). For example, in the sentence LUGAL a-na a-lim ik-su-ud “the king 
arrived at the city,” the logogram LUGAL, representing the Sumerian word for “king,” is to 
be read as sarrum, the Akkadian equivalent. Most words may be written either syllabically or 
logographically; often the scribal conventions ofa given dialect or genre dictate the preferred 
writing, but otherwise the choice is one of scribal whim. 

As the above example illustrates, logograms are traditionally transcribed in (nonitalicized) 
capital letters according to their Sumerian pronunciation. The individual components of 
a compound logogram are separated by a period: for example, DUMU.MUNUS, literally 
“child.female,” for Akkadian martum “daughter” (on an additional conventional use of 
transcription with capitals, see §2.5.2). 

Logograms are often followed by phonetic signs, known as phonetic complements, which 
usually serve to clarify the Akkadian reading of the logogram by specifying the pronunciation 
of the last part of the word. The use ofa phonetic complement may limit the interpretation of 
a logogram to one Akkadian word from among several possible readings: thus, KUR-tum for 
matum “country, versus KUR-ti-um for Sadiim “mountain,” where the words for “country” 
and “mountain” are homonymous in Sumerian. In other cases a phonetic complement 
may indicate part of the morphological shape of a given Akkadian word, such as (i) the 
appropriate case ending, as in ASA-lum (= eqlum, nom.) “field,” A.SA-lam (= eqlam, acc.), 
A.SA-lim (= eglim, gen.); or (ii) a possessive pronominal suffix, as in A.SA-su (= egeliu, 
nom./acc., or eqlisu, gen.) “his field.” 


2.3.3 Determinatives 


Akkadian writing borrowed from Sumerian a subset of logograms used to specify the se- 
mantic class to which a given word belongs. Determinatives were a feature only of the writing 
system and had no phonological value. In transliterations of Akkadian, determinatives are 
indicated in superscript either before or after the word they modify, according to their place- 
ment in the cuneiform text. Although very common with certain words, determinatives were 
optional and not a mandatory part of the writing of any word. There are roughly nineteen 
commonly used determinatives; examples include: GIS (= isum) “wood,” often used before 
objects made of wood (e.g., 88GU.ZA = kusstim “throne”); KI (= ersetum) “place, land, 
district? used after city and country names (e.g., KA.DINGIR.RA“ = Babil “Babylon”); 
DINGIR (= ilum) “god” (abbreviated @ in transliteration when used as a determinative), 
used before god names (e.g., 4EN.LIL [= Enlil or Ellil] “(the god) Enlil”). 


2.4 Transliteration and transcription 


Akkadian is rendered into Latin characters in two distinct forms. A sign-by-sign rendering, 
or transliteration, attempts accurately to reflect the signs expressed in the cuneiform text; as 
noted above, phonetic signs belonging to a single word are connected with hyphens, while lo- 
gograms are written in capital letters and are connected with periods. A transcription, or nor- 
malization, attempts to reflect the actual pronunciation, indicating vocalic and consonantal 
length (i.e., consonantal doubling). The phonetic signs of a given word are connected with- 
out their distinguishing diacritic marks (see §2.5.1), and logograms are written with their 
corresponding Akkadian equivalents. Transliteration and transcription are illustrated in 
(2) with a portion of Law §150 from the Code of Hammurabi. 
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Figure 8.3 Law (§150) 
from the Code of 
Hammurabi (turned 90°) 
with Transliteration, 
Transcription, and 
Translation. (Autographed 
text after Harper, 1904) 


— 
— 


i 


alan 


— 


LN PL or il <i 
a la Cp» > 


Transliteration 

1 Sum-ma a-wi-lum 
7 a-na as-sa-ti-Su 
3A.SA ®8KIRIg E 
4 bi-Sa-am 
578-ru-uk-Sim 
®ku-nu-uk-kam 
7j-zi-ib-si-im 
8 wa-ar-ki 

mu-ti-sa 
°DUMU.MES-Sa ti-ul 
i-ba-qd-ru-si 
°um-mu-um 
wa-ar-ka-sa 

2 a-na DUMU-Ssa 

3 Sq i-ra-am-mu 

4 


1 


i-na-ad-di-in 
5 
6 


a-na a-hi-im 
u-ul u-na-ad-di-in 


Transcription 
Summa awilum 
ana assatisu 
eqlam kiriam bitam 
i bisam 
isruksim 
kunukkam 
izibsim 

warki 

mutisa 

marisa ul 
ibaqqarisi 
ummum 
warkassa 

ana marisa 

Sa irammu 
inaddin 

ana ahim 

ul inaddin 


Translation 

Ifa man 

to his wife 

a field, orchard, house 
or movable property 
gave to her, (and) 

“a sealed document” 
made out for her, 

after 

her husband (has died), 
her children will not 
bring a claim against her; 
the mother 

her estate 

to her child 

whom she loves 

will give, 

to an outsider 

she will not give (it). 


“Tf a man gave to his wife a field, orchard, house, or movable property, 


and made out a sealed document (i.e., contract) for her, after her husband’s 
death, her children will not bring a claim against her; the mother will give 
her estate to the child whom she loves — she will not give it to an outsider.” 
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2.5 Characteristics and problems of Akkadian orthography 


The cuneiform writing system, in its earliest manifestation, was in essence a type of 
mnemonic device or aide-mémoire that was only loosely tied to the spoken language; it 
was in this sense an incomplete system in which only the core elements of speech were rep- 
resented, the decoder or reader of a text having to depend on his knowledge of the language 
and the context of the message to restore most morphological markers and grammatical 
elements. Even as Sumerian writing evolved, becoming more closely tied to the spoken lan- 
guage, it was possible to omit certain, more or less predictable, elements from the writing 
that were presumably present in the utterance. Thus, at no time did the orthography strive to 
render an exact phonemic representation of the language. This fundamental weakness of the 
writing system was greatly exacerbated when the script was applied secondarily to express 
Akkadian; for as poorly as the script represented the phonemes of Sumerian, it expressed 
to an even lesser degree the phonemic inventory of Akkadian, which was genetically unre- 
lated to Sumerian. The preservation of many Sumerian values along with the addition of 
new Akkadian values served to complicate the system even more. Consequently, cases of 
both over-differentiation and under-differentiation of Akkadian phonemes occur within the 
writing system. Although, during the evolution of the script, scribes attempted to alleviate 
these problems with the development of new signs and with the secondary differentiations 
of old ones, these attempts complicated the system still further. Moreover, the structure of 
Akkadian was less suited to the cuneiform writing system than that of Sumerian, as the 
agglutinative nature of Sumerian lent itself to the syllabic script more readily than did the 
inflecting morphology of Akkadian. Some of the more important complications associated 
with the writing system will be taken up in the following sections. 


2.5.1 Homophony 


Indicative of the over-differentiation of Akkadian phonemes in the writing system is the com- 
mon existence of two or more signs with the same phonological value. These homophonous 
signs are distinguished in transliteration by a convention of diacritical marks. The most fre- 
quent sign for a given value is unmarked, the second most frequent is marked with an acute 
accent over the vowel, the third with a grave accent, while the fourth and following signs are 
marked with subscript index numbers: for example, gi, gi, gi, is, Bis... Yin7. Paradoxically, 
the presence of exceptionally high index numbers such as giz7 or $e29 does not indicate that 
homophony played an unduly important role in the Akkadian syllabary. Rather, the system 
of diacritical marks accounts for the entire time-span of attested Akkadian, including not 
only the Assyrian and Babylonian dialects, but the peripheral dialects as well. For a given 
corpus, defined both temporally and geographically, the extent of homophony is much 
more limited, with at most two or three signs expressing a given value. In many cases the 
presence of homophonous signs is conditioned by scribal habits; for example, during the 
Old Babylonian period the U sign is restricted to writing the conjunctions u “and” and a 
“or” whereas the U sign is used for most other occurrences of /u/ (use of the U sign,“u-one,” 
was uncommon during this period). 


2.5.2 Polyphony 


Many signs may have more than one phonetic value; for example, the logogram UD also has 
the phonetic values tam, tam, pir, and par, among others. The correct value for a given sign 
must be determined by context. As with homophony, the role of polyphony in Akkadian is 
limited by dialectal considerations. Note that by Assyriological convention capital letters are 
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used to indicate a given sign, such as UD, without specifying the phonological value with 
which it is to be read. 


2.5.3 Distribution of signs 


The failure of the writing system to distinguish many phonemes (i.e., phonemic under- 
differentiation) manifested itselfin the distribution of certain signs. For instance, the writing 
system did not contrast voiced, voiceless, or emphatic consonants (see §3.1.1) at the end of 
a syllable, presumably because such distinctions were not significant in Sumerian. In Akka- 
dian, however, the opposition of voiced, voiceless, and emphatic consonants is phonemic. 
Thus, an Akkadian scribe had to content himself with using, for example, the UD sign to 
express /ut/ and /ut/ as well as /ud/, the AG sign to express /ak/ and /aq/ as well as /ag/, and 
so on for all VC signs. The same holds true not only for the final consonant of CVC signs, 
but also for the initial consonant of certain CVC signs: thus, variant readings are possible 
such as d/tan, d/t/tal, d/t/tim, b/pan, and so forth. For CV signs, voice is often distinguished 
(although not in Old Akkadian or Old Assyrian); for example, there are different signs for 
the syllables /ba/ and /pa/, /bi/ and /pi/. However, this distinction is not always made as, for 
example, there is only one sign for the pair /bu/ and /pu/. Emphatic consonants were almost 
never distinguished in the early periods: for example, the ZA sign represented both /za/ 
and /sa/, the DI sign represented /di/ and /ti/. Only in the later dialects were emphatics 
commonly distinguished with certain signs: for example, the KIN sign was used for /qi/ 
and /qe/ (as opposed to the KI sign for their expression in earlier dialects); KUM for /qu/, 
and GIN for /tu/. The lack of these distinctions in the writing system clearly increased the 
degree of polyphony in the syllabary. 

Several other features regarding the distribution of signs should be noted. Signs that 
contain /e/ are often not distinguished from those with /i/. For instance, while there are 
different signs for the respective syllable pairs /te/, /ti/; /me/, /mi/; /en/, /in/; and /es/, /is/, 
there is only one sign for the syllable pair /ge/ and /gi/, and only one for /ke/ and /ki/. 
Moreover, certain signs do not distinguish either between /e/ and /i/ or among voiced, 
voiceless, and emphatic consonants; thus, IG represents the syllables /eg/, /ek/, /eq/ and /ig/, 
/ik/, /iq/; IB, the syllables /eb/, /ep/ and /ib/, /ip/. 

Only for the post-Old Babylonian dialects is there a specific sign for writing the glottal stop 
(/2/). In the earlier dialects there were various conventions for expressing this consonant: 
(i) use of the h-signs (HA, HI, HU for syllable-intial /?/, AH for syllable-closing /?/, as 
in i-na-AH-HI-id for ina”id “s/he will heed”); (ii) writing of the appropriate vowel sign 
(e.g., le-ti-um for lem “to be able”); or (iii) broken writings (see §2.5.4). The sign ’A that 
appeared in later periods represents a graphic variant of the AH sign. 

For each of the two glides, /w/ and /y/, there is only one sign used regardless of the 
accompanying vowel: the PI sign has the values /wa/, /we/, /wi/, /wu/ (and /aw/, /ew/, /iw/, 
/uw/); IA, the values /ya/, /yi/, /yu/ (and /ay/). 

It has been proposed that the distribution of vowel signs in Old Akkadian distinguishes 
three degrees of consonantal onset in the representation of the glottal stops (Gelb 1961:24— 
28). According to this proposal, the Old Akkadian vowel signs, which are purely vocalic in 
Old Babylonian and later dialects, were used to express consonantal onset when a syllable 
began or, less often, closed with the reflex of one of the five Proto-Semitic guttural consonants 
C/2/), *h, *hC Mh), * C/8/), *&*/y/) or the two Proto-Semitic glides *w and * y (referred 
to as \—’; and %—7 respectively by Assyriologists). According to this scheme — which, it must 
be noted, is not strictly adhered to in Old Akkadian orthography — the signs A, E, I, and U 
represent onset (not indicated in the transliteration); the signs A, E, I, and U are used to 
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express stronger onset; the E sign is used with the value ‘a to express the strongest onset, which 
is identified with the Proto-Semitic sequences *ha- and * ha-. Further, it is proposed that the 
signs BI, MA, RI, LI, and LU are used either for morphologically long vowels (marked by a 
macron), or for vowels followed by the reflex of one of the Proto-Semitic gutturals or glides. 


2.5.4 Spelling conventions and sequences of signs 


Akkadian words are always written according to their syllabification (see §3.4); in other 
words, signs are chosen so that the syllable boundaries are clear. For example, the word 
sarrum “king” may be written syllabically in the following ways: Sar-rum, Sa-ar-rum, Sar- 
ru-um, Sa-ar-ru-um, or Sa-rum, but not as **Sar-um (however, see below for exceptional 
Old Akkadian writings of this type). The choice of a C; V-VC; sequence rather than a single 
C, VC, sign is largely a matter of scribal preference, although CVC signs do not exist for all 
CVC combinations: for example, the sequence [paz] must be written pa-az since a specific 
paz sign does not exist in the syllabary. Additionally, the historical development of the 
syllabary may determine the choice, since C; VC; signs are relatively uncommon (except for 
CVm signs) before the Middle Assyrian and Middle Babylonian periods. 

Writings of the type (C)VC-V(C), the so-called “broken writings,” do not conform to the 
syllabification of the language and thus are generally not tolerated. However, for the early 
periods, when the glottal stop was not distinguished by a specific sign, broken writings could 
be used to express it after another consonant. For the Old Akkadian period, such broken 
spellings additionally indicate the following: (i) a lexical base and a morphological ending 
(e.g., i-Sar-um (nom. case ending -um) for [isarum] “straight”); (ii) a doubled consonant 
(e.g., gar-ad for [qarrad] (bound form) “strong”); or (iii) a combination of the two (as in 
Sar-um for [Sarrum] “king”). 

Vowel length is, as a general rule, not indicated in Old Akkadian and Old Assyrian, 
although it is contrastive in the language. Vowel length can only be determined either by the 
surrounding grammar or by the context. For the Old Babylonian and later dialects, vowel 
length is similarly left unexpressed in most environments; a notable exception is Middle 
Assyrian where long vowels are often expressed with an extra vowel sign (so-called plene 
writings of the type CV+V). In the other dialects exceptional indications of vowel length 
occur when long vowels are derived from roots in which either the second or third consonant 
was “weak” (see $4.2). With the former, a morphologically long vowel in the middle of the 
word may occasionally be written with an extra vowel sign: for example, kin “it (masc.) is 
firm” (< Vkwn) may be written ki-in or ki-i-in with no difference in pronunciation. With 
the latter, a long vowel at the end of a word, resulting from the contraction of two vowels, is 
often indicated with an extra vowel sign: for example, ib-nu-1 for ibnti “they (masc.) built” 
(< ibni + i). 

Similarly, consonantal length (i.e., consonant gemination), although contrastive, may or 
may not be indicated in the writing. For Old Akkadian and Old Assyrian, again, length is, 
as a general rule, not expressed; for the later dialects, the expression of consonantal length 
is mainly a matter of scribal whim (the exception again being Middle Assyrian, as well as 
the letters from Hammurabi’s chancellery, which often express double consonants). Thus, 
for example, the word inaddissum “s/he will give to him” may be written in any of the four 
following forms in Old Babylonian: i-na-di-sum, i-na-ad-di-sum, i-na-di-is-sum, i-na-ad- 
di-is-Sum. Similarly, morphologically contrastive word pairs such as ipparras “it will be cut” 
and iparras “it will cut” may both be written as i-pa-ra-as; only the context can distinguish 
the two. With the exception of relatively rare writings of the type i-din-nam for iddinam 
“he gave to me” (see §2.5.5), expressly written double consonants always reflect long 
consonants in speech. 
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2.5.5 Morphographemic writings 


Certain morphophonemic processes were reflected inconsistently in the orthography. 
Morphographemic writings reveal the constituent morphemes rather than the phonetic 
character of a given word. For example, /awassu/ “his word” (representing the lexical 
base awat- “word” and the 3rd masc. sg. suffix -5u) may be written with the partial 
morphographemic writing a-wa-at-su (beside the regular phonetic spelling a-wa-as-su). 
Although morphographemic writings of this type are occasionally encountered in the early 
periods, they are more frequent in the later dialects. However, Old Akkadian (and frozen 
Old Babylonian) writings of the type Sar-um /Sarrum/ and i-din-nam /yiddinam/, where the 
writing reflects a lexical base and a suffixed morphological ending, may also be considered 
morphographemic (see §2.5.4). 


2.6 Eblaite orthography 


The Eblaite orthographic tradition was quite similar to that of Old Akkadian, and, like the 
latter, Eblaite did not express vocalic or consonantal length. Likewise, the writing system did 
not distinguish among voiced, voiceless, emphatic, or otherwise similarly articulated con- 
sonants. Most syllabograms, therefore, represent a class or group of Proto-Semitic reflexes, 
some of which may or may not have merged. However, in the case of Old Akkadian, the 
existence of later dialects with different writing conventions allows, at least in part, for the 
disentanglement of true phonological mergings from the semblance of mergings suggested 
by the writing system. Thus, the existence of a single orthographic tradition for Eblaite, 
as well as Eblaite’s uncertain relationship to Akkadian, does not allow us to comment on 
possible mergings, or lack thereof, beyond what is suggested by the writing. 

Unique to Eblaite are several other orthographic features, essentially archaic in nature, 
which serve further to obscure the phonology, morphology, and syntax. Foremost among 
these features is the fact that logograms, which do not reproduce the grammatical forms 
dictated by context, comprise the vast majority of writings; by some estimates, no less 
than 90 percent of the Eblaite corpus consists of logograms. Logograms may express any 
part of speech, including prepositions and verbs. Even pluralization may be expressed by 
logographic reduplication: for example, KALAM-tim.KALAM-tim “the lands” (gen. pl.); 
UDU.UDU “all the sheep.” Furthermore, in what may possibly represent a transition between 
logographic and phonetic spellings, syllabograms may function logographically, masking 
the expected grammatical form of a word. Specifically, orthographic conventions allow for 
the nominative singular to be written instead of the expected case or form dictated by context: 
for example, il-tum for expected /?ilatim/ (fem. gen. pl.) or /?ili/ (masc. gen. pl.) “(of) the 
god(desse)s.” Similarly, syllabograms functioning logographically may also be reduplicated 
to indicate the plural: for example, NA.SE)|.NA.SE), for /ni8i/ or /nasi/ “people” (gen. pl.). 

Also peculiar to Eblaite are both (i) the frequent omission of certain speech elements, 
particularly prepositions and possessive suffixes (as in an-da SES w an-na SES “you are [my] 
brother and I am [your] brother”); and (ii) the combination of Sumerian verbal forms with 
Eblaite pronominal suffixes (as in I.NA.SUM-kum “he has given to you”). When words are 
expressed syllabically, the lack of certain syllabograms in the Eblaite syllabary often results 
in the graphic omission of phonemes in certain environments: for example, in the verbal 
form a-za-mi-ga /?a§(am)mid-ka/ “I bound you” or “I bind you,” the /d/ phoneme of the 
syllable /mid/ is not expressed in the writing because of the lack of a VC syllabogram, id, 
in the syllabary; while the fact that a-za could represent two open syllables, /?aga/, or one 
closed syllable, /?as/, means that the writing system could not even indicate the intended 
syllabic structure unambiguously. 
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Table 8.1 The consonantal phonemes of Akkadian (post-Old Akkadian period) 


Place of articulation 


Manner of Dental/ _ Palato- 
articulation Bilabial Alveolar alveolar Palatal Velar Uvular Glottal 
Stop 
Voiceless p t k °(/?/) 
Voiced b d g 
Emphatic t(/t/) q (/k’/) 
Fricative 
Voiceless 8 (/8/ / /s/) h(/x/) 
Voiced r(/y/)  ~r(/B/) 
Affricate 
Voiceless s (/'s/) 
Voiced z (/*z/) 
Emphatic s (/'s’/) 
Approximant 
Voiced Ww y 
Lateral approximant 
Voiced 1 
Nasal 
Voiced m n 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Phonemic inventory 
3.1.1 Akkadian consonants 


The classification of Akkadian phonemes is based largely on the phonemic inventories of 
other Semitic languages and that postulated for reconstructed Proto-Semitic. To a much 
lesser degree, it also relies secondarily on the Greek transcriptions of Late Babylonian lexical 
texts — the so-called Graeco-Babyloniaca, as well as on Aramaic transcriptions of Akkadian 
words and Akkadian glosses of Egyptian. Naturally, the phonetic character of these phonemes 
is impossible to recover, given that Akkadian is a dead language. 

Akkadian distinguishes twenty consonant phonemes — a marked reduction from the orig- 
inal twenty-nine posited for Proto-Semitic. It is commonly assumed that much of this re- 
duction, particularly with regard to the Proto-Semitic gutturals (i.e., glottals *(*/2/) and *h; 
pharyngeals*h(*/h/) and*‘ (*/$/), and voiced velar fricative* ¢(*/y/)), is due to extensive and 
long-term contact with Sumerian, for which these consonants are not attested. As a result, 
Akkadian underwent a more radical development of its phonological system than any other 
Semitic language before modern times. In Table 8.1 Akkadian consonantal phonemes are pre- 
sented using their conventional representations; probable or possible phonetic values follow 
in parentheses where conventional transcription differs from common phonetic transcrip- 
tion. It must be noted, however, that the places ofarticulation, and hence the phonetic render- 
ings given here, are approximate — the significance of the chart lies in the phonemic contrasts. 

As Table 8.1 indicates, Akkadian possessed four voiceless stops, /p, t, k, ?/, three voiced 
stops, /b, d, g/, and two stops, tand q, known in Semitic linguistics as emphatics, which were 
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probably characterized by glottalic coarticulation (i.e., /t/ and /k’/ respectively). Similarly, 
there was a triad of affricates, voiced /4z/ (<z>), voiceless /'s/ (<s>), and emphatic /'s’/ 
(<s>). These became fricatives in later dialects; the voiceless member of this later, fricative 
set was pronounced [s] in Babylonian, but [§] in Assyrian, while the reflex of Proto-Semitic 
*§, which was probably simple [s] originally, continued to be pronounced as such in Assyrian, 
but as [$] in Babylonian. The only other fricative was the velar /x/ (<h>). There were six 
sonorants, the glides /w/ and /y/, the nasals /m/ and /n/, the liquid /I/, and, finally, /r/; as 
the last-mentioned often patterned with h, it was probably realized phonetically as a voiced 
fricative, either velar ([y]) or uvular ([s]). 


3.1.2 Eblaite consonants 


As noted above, our understanding of the phonemic character of Eblaite is restricted by the 
limits imposed by the writing system; that is, the syllabic orthography did not distinguish 
single phonemes, but rather individual syllabograms representing groups of similarly artic- 
ulated phonemes. It cannot be determined with any certainty which, if any, of these ortho- 
graphically identical consonants actually merged phonologically. Generally, the phonology 
of Eblaite appears to be quite similar to that of Old Akkadian, and both languages seem 
to have maintained reflexes of at least some of the Proto-Semitic gutturals. Eblaite deviates 
most significantly from Akkadian in the treatment of the liquids /l, r/ (see §3.8.1, 8) and in 
the distinction between Proto-Semitic *d and *z (see §3.8.1, 1). 

Only the reflexes of the Proto-Semitic consonants *h, *m, and *n are expressed unambigu- 
ously in Eblaite orthography (1.e., with distinctive hV- (-Vh), mV- (-Vm), and nV- (-Vn) 
signs, respectively). The reflexes of each of the following Proto-Semitic consonants are ex- 
pressed ambiguously (i.e., the consonants of each group are represented by a common group 
of signs): (i) *b and *p (with bV- and -Vb signs); (ii) *d, *t, and *t(dV-, -Vd, tV-); (iii) *g, *k, 
and *q (gV-, -Vg); (iv) *Sand *s(sV-, -V5); (v) *d and *0 (SV-, -V3); (vi) *z, *s,*s, *5, and *0 
(zV-, -Vs). The reflex of */ is written with distinctive /-signs (IV-, -V1), while the reflex of *r 
is written with r-signs (rV-, -Vr). Significantly, however, the reflex of *r may also be 
written with the set of /-signs (for examples of this phenomenon see 83.8.1, 8). The converse 
phenomenon, writing the reflex of */ with r-signs, does not occur. 

As in Old Akkadian, the reflexes of the Proto-Semitic gutturals *’, *5 *h, *h, and *¢ are 
evidenced in certain spellings, although the writing system was incapable of representing 
them properly or of distinguishing separate reflexes fully. However, there appears to have 
been an attempt, at least in part, to distinguish these reflexes by assigning one group of 
vowel signs to express *’and ** (i.e., a/’ax(NI), i, t/u,(NI)) and another set to indicate 
*h and *h (ie., a(E)/a/’a,(ND), i/i, up(EZENXxAN)). The reflex of *¢ is attested in a single 
word, [garibu(m)] “raven,” written with both ga- and ha-. As in Akkadian, *w and * y were 
preserved only in certain environments (see §3.8.1, 5, 6). The sequence wV was written with 
the PI sign (as in Old Akkadian). There was no sign in the syllabary for reflex of * y; instead, 
where * y is expected at the beginning of words and between vowels the following signs were 
used: a for /(y)a/, i for /(y)i/, uo EZENxAN) for /(y)u/. 


3.1.3. Akkadian and Eblaite vowels 


Akkadian and Eblaite distinguish three primary vowel phonemes, /a/, /i/, and /u/, reflecting 
the original stock of Proto-Semitic vowels, and a fourth, /e/, which is secondary, derived 
from either /a/ or /i/: 
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(3) Akkadian and Eblaite vowel phonemes 


/i(:)/ /u(:)/ 
/e(:)/ 
/a(:)/ 


Vowels may be either long or short; short vowels are transcribed unmarked while two types 
of long vowels are distinguished in transcription: morphologically long vowels, marked with 
a macron, 4, @, i, u, and long vowels which result from vowel contraction, marked with a 
circumflex, 4, é, 4, and i. 


3.1.3.1 The phoneme /e/ 


As noted above, the vowel /e/ was a secondary development in Akkadian. The Proto-Semitic 
gutturals *h, *5 *¢g had the effect of coloring neighboring */a/ vowels to [e] before being lost 
(see §3.8.1, 4). Only in the Babylonian dialects did the loss of these consonants additionally 
cause */a/ > [@]. As these gutturals, or their reflexes, appear to have been retained in Old 
Akkadian and Eblaite and the change of */a/ > [e] does not occur consistently in their 
presence (see §3.8.1, 4), [e] was simply an allophone of /a/ in these dialects. In other Old 
Akkadian environments /i/ had an allophone [e], as in the third-person prefix of verbs I- * for 
example, i-mu-ru [yi?murt] beside e-mu-ru [ye2?murt] “they saw.” It appears, then, that for 
Old Akkadian, and probably Eblaite, e was not phonemic. However, with the merging and 
loss of the Proto-Semitic gutturals, e achieved phonemic status in the Old Babylonian period 
as evidenced by minimal pairs such as peliim “egg” versus paltim “reign”; sérum “morning” 
versus Sarum “wind”; elisu “on it” versus ilisu “his gods” (gen.-acc.); rémum “pity” versus 
rimum “wild bull,” although the writing system remained unable to reflect the distinction 
between /e/ and /i/ in many cases. 

A vowel [e] also occurred in the post-Old Akkadian dialects as the result of various 
phonological changes: 


1. ‘In Babylonian, [a] and [e] were incompatible in the same word, with the result that 
long or short [a] was assimilated to [e], a process called Babylonian vowel harmony: 
thus, Bab. epésum versus Ass. epasum “to make”; Bab. bélétum versus Ass. bélatum 
(nom.) “ladies.” The change is conditioned even by an [e] subsequently lost by vowel 
contraction: for example leqiim < *leqéum < *lagéum < *lagéhum < *laqahum “to 
take.” Babylonian vowel harmony did not take place across all morpheme boundaries; 
in addition, a secondary [e] (derived from /i/ or arising by vowel contraction) does 
not normally condition the change. However, the [a] of the prefixes a- and ta- often 
assimilates to [e] in verbs containing that vowel: for example, esme beside asme “I 
heard”; Bab. teleqge versus Ass. talaqge “you (masc. sg.) take.” The rule of Babylonian 
vowel harmony was not applicable to Old Akkadian or the Assyrian dialects. 

2. The phoneme /a/ became /e/ in words that contained Proto-Semitic *’and a Proto- 
Semitic sonorant *m, *n, *r, or *I, as in *’arsatum > (?)ersatum > ersetum “earth”; 
*Sanum > *senum > sénum “sandal.” 

3. | The phoneme /i/ had an allophone [e], which occurred immediately before /h/ ([x]) 
or /r/: for example, laberum “old,” mehrum “copy, reply.” 

4. Additionally, the loss of mimation (-m occurring in final position) caused [i] of 
the original word-final sequence [-im] to shift to [e] in Assyrian. Thus, the final 
vowel of the genitive singular, the accusative-genitive plural of feminine nouns and 
adjectives, the ventive for the plural, and the second and third feminine singular dative 
suffixes are pronounced [e] in Middle and Neo-Assyrian: for example, Old Assyrian 
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Sarritim > Middle and Neo-Assyrian Sarrete “queens”; Old Assyrian illikiinim > 
Middle and Neo-Assyrian illikiine “they came here”; Old Assyrian ispursim > Middle 
and Neo-Assyrian ispurse “he sent to her.” 

5. In Middle Babylonian, Standard Babylonian and Neo-Babylonian the [a] of the second 
syllable of the preterites, perfects, and precatives of D and § stems often underwent 
partial assimilation to the [i] or [e] of the following syllable and appeared as [e]: for 
example, ubenni beside ubanni “he built”; useknis beside usaknis “he subjugated.” 


3.1.3.2. Akkadian /o/ 


The phoneme /o/ has been suggested for Akkadian primarily on the basis of the distribution 
of u-signs in certain Old Babylonian lexical texts from the city of Nippur, as well as of 
Greek transcriptions of Late Babylonian texts (Westenholz 1991). The evidence from the 
lexical texts suggests that the signs U and Uj are used to express [6], while U represents 
[u, a]. The U and U, signs are consistently used to represent the contraction of [a] + 
[a] (or [é] (<[a]) + [0]; ie., where [@] is derived secondarily from [4]), as evidenced by 
such writings as, for example, na-du-u, “to throw” (nada + u); tap-pu-u “companion” 
(tappa + u); la e-el-qui-u-ma “I did not take [oath]” (elqe + i + ma). The U sign is used 
in other environments, as (i) in the reflex of [i] + [u] and [u] + [u] (e.g., ra-bu-u “great” 
(< rabi + u), zu-uk-ku-u“to cleanse” (< zukku + u); (ii) in plene writings of [U] (e.g., du-lu- 
u-tum “hoisting device” (dulitum)); and (iii) for short [u] (e.g., im-du-u “support” (imdu), 
ba-a-a-t1 “to walk, pass along” (ba’u). These writings are in agreement with later Greek 
transcriptions such as BiAd0d@[¢] < billuda-ii-su. The Greek evidence also suggests that 
Proto-Semitic (PS) *aw > [6]: for example, w “day” = 6w <*yawm-. It is also proposed that 
the choice of U-signs in spellings such as u4-ru-hu “hair on the head” (uruhhu) and ug-hu-li 
“suds” (uhiilum) may indicate /u/ — [o]/_{/r/, /h/}. Further, the possible minimal pairs 
nad6ém “to throw” (< nada + um) and nadtim “thrown” (< nadi+ um) may demonstrate 
that 6 was phonemically distinct from #. However, given the limited evidence for an /o/ 
phoneme and given that the writing system did not distinguish u from o outside of the 
lexical materials, the phonological significance of these data remains uncertain. Moreover, 
the possibility exists that the scribal differentiation of u-signs in these lexical texts reflects the 
superimposition of the Sumerian phonological system (for which an /o/ phoneme has been 
similarly proposed), rather than a phonemic distinction within Akkadian (Lieberman 1979). 


3.2 Possible allophones 


In the Assyriological literature other variations in the pronunciation of various vowels and 
consonants have been pointed out; among these are the so-called vocalic consonants (syllabic 
allophones of /I, r, n, m/), a palatal nasal [pn], a voiced emphatic [g], spirantized variants of 
the nonemphatic stops (J, p, t, d, k, g), and the secondary vowels [6] and [ii]. Although some 
of these consonants and vowels may have existed in certain dialects of Akkadian, probably 
none of them attained phonemic status. In at least several cases, the evidence upon which 
these alleged allophones rests can be reinterpreted if varying scribal practices and dialectal 
syllabaries are taken into account. 


3.3 Length 


As noted above, both vocalic and consonantal length are phonemic in Akkadian, although 
neither is regularly expressed in the script (see §2.5.4). Long vowels are considered to be of 
two types, morphologically long vowels, marked in transcription with a macron, and long 
vowels resulting from vowel contraction, marked with a circumflex. However, despite such 
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apparent minimal pairs as imlasu “he filled it” and imldsu “they (fem.) filled it”; pani “face” 
and pand “first,” the distinction between the two types of long vowels is not considered to 
be phonemic by most Assyriologists. 


3.4 Syllable structure 


The syllabification of Akkadian is based on three fundamental rules: (i) every syllable has 
only one vowel (thus vocalic clusters are divided by a syllable boundary); (ii) no syllable 
may begin with a vowel (with two exceptions — a word-initial vowel, and the second of two 
successive vowels); (iii) no syllable may begin or end with two consonants. 


3.5 Stress 


In Akkadian the stress of a given word is predictable in terms of the quantity of its con- 
stituent syllables. The fact that the position of word stress is determined by the phonological 
environment, and the lack of minimal pairs distinguished by stress show that word stress 
was nonphonemic. The rule for determining stress may be stated as follows: stress falls on 
the ultimate syllable if it is closed and has a long vowel (either macron or circumflex) or if it 
is open and has a circumflex vowel: for example, [i’dtk] “s/he killed”; [ib‘na] “they built.” 
Otherwise, the stress falls on the rightmost nonfinal syllable either closed with a consonant 
or open with long vowel (macron or circumflex): for example, [i'parras] “s/he will cut”; 
[‘marum] “son.” If neither condition is met, the stress falls on the first syllable: for example, 
[‘nadin] “is given”; [‘ila] “gods.” 


3.6 Intonation 


Lexical or grammatical tones are not attested for any Semitic language, modern or ancient. 
However, suprasegmental intonation no doubt conveyed important synactic information in 
Akkadian, although its role is scarcely known. Occasionally, a plene writing of the type CV+V 
is used to express intonation. The rising pitch of a yes-or-no question may be indicated by 
a plene writing of the final syllable: for example, in-na-ak-su-u ([innak’su]) “Are they cut?”; 
ga-me-e-er ([ga'mér]) “Is it complete?” With penultimate syllables, a plene writing often 
indicates intonation of emphasis: for example, te-e-er-ra ['térra] “Return (pl.) it!!”; ne-e-si 
([{‘nési]) “It is (indeed) distant!” 


3.7 Phonotactics 


According to some scholars, Akkadian exhibits free variation between [V:C] and [VC:], 
for example hittu and hitu “fault, except with I- and II]-weak verbs where the place 
of length is functional and serves to distinguish two morphs — thus, ippus “he makes” 
against ipus “he made”; ikiinii “they (masc. pl.) became firm” against ikunni “they 
(masc. pl.) will become firm” (Reiner 1966:45). However, the occurrence of minimal pairs 
such as marum “son” versus marrum “shovel,” and Sarum “wind” versus Sarrum “king” 
suggests that the distinction between /V:C/ and /VC:/ is in fact contrastive. Variations such 
as hitu and hittu “fault” probably reflect dialectal resolutions of the contact of glottalized 
(emphatic) consonants and a glottal stop: *hitum = [xit’-?um] > [xit'um] or [xittum]. 
Clusters of three or more consonants are not permissible in Akkadian. Any vowel or con- 
sonant except [y] may occur in word-initial position, while consonant clusters (including 
long consonants of the type C,C;) and vocalic clusters are not permissible in word-initial 
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position. Loanwords with initial consonantal clusters are resolved with the insertion of 
anaptyctic vowels. A glottal stop may have been permissible in word-initial position, but 
the ambiguous rendering of this consonant prevents certainty in this matter. The glide 
[w] was only retained in word-initial position in the Old Akkadian, Old Babylonian, and 
Old Assyrian periods; (see §3.8.1, 5, 6). In word-medial position any vowel, long or short, 
or cluster of no more than two consonants (of either the C;C; or the C,C2 variety) is 
allowed. The nonoccurrence of certain consonant clusters of the type C; C2 limits the pos- 
sible combinations of this type. In word-final position, any vowel or consonant may oc- 
cur; however, consonant clusters (both C,C; and CC) and glides are not permitted in 
word-final position. When consonant clusters arise from morphological processes, they are 
resolved with anaptyctic vowels or, in the case of long consonants (C;C;), they may be 
shortened. 


3.8 Diachronic developments in Akkadian and Eblaite 
3.8.1 Consonantal changes 


As noted above, Akkadian exhibits a significant reduction in the number of Proto-Semitic 
consonants. The following outline illustrates these mergers and losses along with other 
significant diachronic developments: 


3.8.1.1 Mergers 


1. Proto-Semitic*d and* zmergedas z: for example, *dakarum > zakarum “to remember’; 
**udnun > uznum “ear”; *zamarum > zamarum “to make music’; * ‘azabum > ezébum “to 
leave.” However, in Eblaite the syllabary indicates that these phonemes remained distinct 
(see 3). 

2. Proto-Semitic *s, *s, and *@ merged as s: for example, *sarahum > sarahum “to cry 
out”; *Samadum > samadum “to bind”; * na@arum > nasarum “to watch.” These phonemes 
were expressed with the same set of signs in Eblaite (see 3). 

3. Proto-Semitic *s, *§ and *@ merged as $: for example, *Sapatum > saptum “lip”; 
*Sakanum > sakanum “to place”; *@alaQum > salasum “three”. However, during the Old 
Akkadian period the reflex of *@ was still distinct from the merged *s/s phoneme; this is 
clearly demonstrated by the choice of orthographic signs used to express each phoneme. Note 
that the Old Akkadian phonemes represented in (4) below (and throughout this chapter) as 
Oand sare usually represented as sand s respectively by Assyriologists (according to scholarly 
convention, though the phonetic particulars of both are actually unknown): 


(4) The sibilants of Old Akkadian and Old Babylonian 


Proto-Semitic Old Akkadian Old Babylonian 
Phoneme Graphemes Phoneme Graphemes 
*0 — Q SA, SI, SU 8 SA, SI, SU 
*Z*S 3 SA, SI, SU 3 SA, SI, SU 
as > s) s SA, SI, SU 
*6, *z > Z S ZA, ZI, ZU Zz ZA, ZI, ZU 
*$."3,*0 $) $ ZA, ZI, ZU 


Thus, for the Old Akkadian period one encounters, for example, the spelling 1i-Sa-ab for 
/yu00ab/ “he dwells,” sa-ap-ta-su for /Sapta-St/ “his lips (dual),” and su-mu from v*sm 
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“name.” The Proto-Semitic sibilants *s and*6/z, while remaining distinct in Akkadian, were 
written with the same signs in the Old Akkadian period (e.g., zi-ku-ru-um < *sukkiirum 
“bolt”; zi-ka(ga)-ar < *dikar “male”; i-za-mar < “yazammar “he sings”), and were only 
distinguished graphically beginning in the Old Babylonian period. 

In Eblaite PS *6 and *z remained distinct and did not merge as they did in Akkadian. 
Rather, the reflexes of PS *d and *0 were written with the same set of signs; however, as 
discussed above, this indicates only a possible merger: 


(5) The sibilants of Eblaite 
Proto-Semitic Eblaite graphemes 


*9 SA, SE, SU 
*9 SA, SE, SU 
*§, *% SA, SI, SU 

i Aaa ZA, ZI, ZU 
*5,*6,*0 FATT 


4. As noted above, the five Proto-Semitic guttural consonants *’, *h, *h, *5 *¢ (i-’s) 
merged as /?/ and were then lost in most environments. Directly before or after consonants, 
the loss of /2?/ resulted in the compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel: for example, 
*milum > milum “flood”; *marum > marum “son”; *nahrum > narum “river”. If the lost 
guttural was at the beginning or end ofa word, it was lost with no further change to the word: 
for example, *’amarum > amarum “to see”; *halakum > alakum “to go”; *imla’> imla “he 
filled.” When ’—’s originally stood between vowels, its loss left those vowels contiguous and 
subject to the rules of vowel contraction for that particular dialect (see §3.8.2.4). 

Three of the gutturals, *h, *5 *¢ (3—’s), also colored neighboring a vowels to e before 
they were lost (only in Babylonian did the loss of these consonants additionally change a 
to @): for example, *’ahpus > épus “I did”; *tahpusa > tépusa “you (pl.) did”; *haradum 
> Ass. erasum, Bab. erésum “to plow’; *‘azabum > Ass. ezabum, Bab. ezébum “to leave”; 
*gadayum > esiim “to confuse” (see §3.1.3, 1 for Babylonian vowel harmony). However, the 
orthographic practices of the Old Akkadian period seem to indicate that the gutturals *—’s, 
or at least the reflex of ’3—’, were maintained in most environments and the shift a > e did 
not occur consistently: for example, Old Akkadian u-sa-ri-ib /yusafrib/ “s/he brought in,” 
as opposed to Old Babylonian t-se-ri-ib /usérib/; a-li-tam /Salitam/ “upper” (OB /elitam/). 
Similarly, in Eblaite a was usually retained in the vicinity of the preserved reflexes of *5 *h, 
and *¢: for example, ma‘madu(m) “support”; garibu(m) “raven.” 


3.8.1.2 Segmental loss 


5. Proto-Semitic *w (’) was lost at the end of syllables, unless followed by another 
*w. The loss of *w resulted in the compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel: for 
example, *Suwrid > Sirid “send down (masc. sg.)!”; but nuwwurum “to brighten.” 

Initial “w was retained in the early dialects of Akkadian, but was lost by the end of the 
Old Babylonian period: for example, OB warhum > SB/MB/NB arhu “month.” However, in 
Middle Assyrian, and subsequently in Neo-Assyrian, initial *wa became u: for example, OA 
wardum, MA/NA urdu “slave” (however, in Middle Assyrian/Neo-Assyrian initial wa shifts 
to 4: OA wasibum > MA/NA 4sibu “inhabitant”). 

In the Middle Babylonian period, intervocalic w was written as <m> (<VmV> = 
/VwV/): for example, SB/MB/NB a-me/mi-lu for /awilu/ “man” (see 18 below). On analogy 
with <VmV> in verbal forms such as MB t1-ma-as-sar /uwassar/ “he releases,” forms of the 
verb that originally had initial w (1.e., the imperative, the infinitive, and the verbal adjective) 
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are written with initial <m> and do not show the expected loss of w (e.g., MB mu-us-su- 
ru /wussuru/ “to release”). In Middle Assyrian, however, the sequence *VwV often appears 
as V’V, as in alu < awilum “man. In Neo-Assyrian, if an intervocalic <m> is secondary, 
that is, originating from an etymological w, then it often shifts to written <b>: for example, 
OA awatum, NA abutu “word” (with Assyrian vowel harmony; see §3.8.2.3). 

In Eblaite* w was preserved word-initially, as in the early dialects of Akkadian: for example, 
wa-ba-lu /wabalu(m)/ “to bring.” Although * w appears also to be preserved intervocalically 
(e.g., ma-wu /mawti/ “water”), some writings may indicate a loss of *w in that position: 
thus, ga-nu-um beside ga-nu-wu for /ganu(w)u(m)/ “reed.” 

6. Proto-Semitic * y (’7) was also lost at the end of syllables, unless — as was the case with 
*w — followed by another * y. Similarly, the loss of * y resulted in the compensatory length- 
ening of the preceding vowel: for example, *yupahhar > upahhar “he gathers”; *rabiytum 
> rabitum “great”; but dayyanum “judge.” 

Initial *y was also lost, but only after the change of *#ya- to *#yi- (probably preserved 
in Old Akkadian, in view of plene-writings of the type i-ik-mi /yikmi/ “he captured”): for 
example, *yaprus > (OAkk.) yiprus > (OB/OA) iprus “he cut.” A single intervocalic * y is 
preserved only in the possessive suffix -ya (e.g., béliya |gen.] “my lord”), but after long vowels 
the y of the possessive suffix is often written as <’> (e.g., bélii-’a “my lords” [nom.]; sépé-’a 
“my feet” [acc.-gen.]). 

In Eblaite, word-initial *ya often shifted to y(i) as in Akkadian: for example, i-sa-lum < 
*yasarum “straight.” But note the apparent biforms i-me-tum and a-me-tum < *yamintum 
“right (side)” (fem. sg.). As the writing system had no direct means of expressing /y/, little 
else can be said concerning its behavior in other environments; thus, for intervocalic y note 
the spelling ba-ga-um for /baka(y)um/ “to weep.” 

7. Beginning with the late Old Babylonian and Old Assyrian periods, mimation (the 
occurrence of -m) was lost when word final (retained only when followed by -ma and the 
pronominal suffixes). However, often the spelling does not reflect this change; as a result 
some CV msigns assume CV values; thus, OB sarratum “queens” (nom. pl.), written <Sar-ra- 
tum>, becomes MB Sarratu, but is still written as in Old Babylonian, as a historical spelling. 
To reflect the sound change in transliteration, the final sign may be read tuy, thus Sar-ra-tuy. 

8. In Eblaite, / and r are apparently lost in the spellings of some words: for example, la- 
i-mu and a-i-mu for /lahimu(m)/? < v*lhm “to press together”; sa-’a-lum and sa-’a-a-um 
for /Sah(a)rum/ “new moon”?; ba-a-hu-um for /palaxum/ “to fear.” These spellings possibly 
suggest that / and r may be weakened to ’, y, or perhaps @. As the second set of examples 
indicates, r may be written with the set of syllabograms for <l->: for example, ba-ga- 
lum /bak’(a)rum/ “cow”; bu-ga-ruj2 and bu-ga-lu for /buk(a)ru(m)/ “first-born.” However, 
the converse — writing / with <r-> signs — is not attested (see §3.1.2). 


3.8.1.3 Dissimilation 


9. By Barth’s Law of Dissimilation, initial *m (except for *#mu-) dissimilated to n in 
forms containing the other labials, namely, p, b, m: for example, * markabtum > narkabtum 
“chariot”; *mamsarum > namsarum “sword.” 

In Eblaite, however, Barth’s Law does not appear to apply: thus, ma-ma-du/ma{madu(m)/ 
= Akk. némedum “support.” 

10. By Geers’ Law of Dissimilation, in roots originally containing two Proto-Semitic em- 
phatic consonants, one of the emphatics dissimilated to its nonemphatic, voiceless coun- 
terpart: (i) *t became t in forms that also contained q or s (< PS *s, *5, or *0): for example, 
*gatarum > qatarum “to smoke”; *sabatum > sabdtum “to seize”; (ii) in forms with both q 
and s, the first dissimilated, 
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(6) {qs}>{ks}/_(X) {sq} 


for example, *qasarum > kasarum “to knot”; *Sayaqum > siaqum “to be narrow.” 

11. The first member of a voiced geminate cluster, particularly in the case of dentals, often 
undergoes nasalization. This phenomenon is characteristic of the post-Old Babylonian 
periods, but is occasionally attested for some Old Babylonian dialects and sporadically for 
Old Akkadian. Examples are ambi beside abbi (< *anbi) “I called”; inandin and inamdin 
beside inaddin “s/he will give”; inanziq and inamziq beside inazziq “he becomes vexed”; 
nangaru and namgaru beside naggaru “carpenter.” In Middle Babylonian and later, the 
assimilatory change dn > nn often took place in forms of the verb nadanu “to give.” 


3.8.1.4. Assimilation 


12. Proto-Semitic *n assimilated to a following consonant: for example, *tanOur > tassur 
“you (masc. sg.) guarded”; *libintum > libittum “brick.” Exceptions occur when *n is the 
second root consonant: * “anzum > enzum “female goat.” 

In Eblaite, *n assimilates to the feminine ending: for example, li-bi/ba-tu /lib{i,a}ttum/ < 
V*lbn“a kind of brick.” In other environments, however, it remains unchanged. Additionally, 
*m may also assimilate to a following consonant: for example, si-tum /sittum/ (Akk. simtu) 
“sign, color”; ti-da-hu-ruj, probably /tittaxrti/ < *timtahri “they approached.” 

13. The dentals d and t¢ assimilate completely to the feminine ending -t: for example, 
*“paqidtum > pagittum “entrusted”; *balittum > balittum “alive.” The sibilants s, s, and z 
become 5 before the feminine ending -f: for example, *paristum > paristum “separated”; 
*“marustum > marustum “sick.” Beginning with the Middle Babylonian and Middle Assyrian 
periods, this s becomes /, not only before the feminine ending -t, but regularly before dentals 
d, t, tand sibilants s, s, zas well (i.e., §+ {D, Z}>1 + {D, Z}): for example, OB mazzaztum 
> mazzaltu “place”; OB astapar > altapar“T have sent”; OB usziz> ulziz“he caused to stand.” 
One notable exception to this change is found in the Middle Assyrian preposition istu “from” 
(cf. Middle Babylonian ultu). In Neo-Assyrian the /t that originates from st often changes to 
ss: for example, MA/MB altakan > NA assakan “T have placed.” Occasionally, It becomes ss 
even when /fwas not originally st: for example, OA ilteqge > NA issege “he has taken.” Rarely, 
d assimilates to an immediately following 5, as in essu “new” < *edSu. 

In Eblaite, as in the later Akkadian dialects, sibilants may shift to / before dentals: for 
example, dal-da-i-bu /taltahhibu(m)/ <*/tastahhibu(m)/, from the verb sahabu(m) 
(cf. Arabic sahaba “to withdraw, take away”). 

14. The infixed -t- of the Perfect and of the Gt and Dt stems assimilated completely 
when immediately before or after the dentals, d and ¢, and the sibilants, s, s, z; and 
when immediately before §, but not when after § (ie., {D, Z} + t > {DD, ZZ}; while t + 
{D, Z, 5} > { DD, ZZ, $5}): for example, *idtamiq > iddamig “it has improved”; * hitdulum > 
hiddulum “to become knotted”; *istahur > issahur “he has turned”; * pitsusum > pissusum 
“to anoint oneself”; but note istakan “he has placed.” The infixed -t- became d when immedi- 
ately after g:*igtamar > igdamar “he has finished.” In the Middle Assyrian and Neo-Assyrian 
periods, the infix -t- became tf after q: for example, iqtibi > iqtibi “he has said.” 

15. The sequence of stem-final dental or sibilant (d, t, £, s, s, z, 5) plus the § of the third- 
person pronominal suffixes yielded ss (i.e., {D, Z, 5} + § > ss): for example, *ikSud-Su > 
ikSussu “he reached him (masc.)”; * ikkis-Su > ikkissu “he cut it (masc.) off? However, there 
are qualifications to this assimilatory change for the Old Akkadian and Old Assyrian periods 
regarding stem-final s (< PS *S, *5, *@). In the Old Akkadian period, when the reflexes of 
PS *3/5 and PS *@ were still distinguished, the result of a stem-final 6 or $ plus the § of the 
pronominal suffix was $s: for example, Old Akkadian iqissum < igis-sum “he gave to him”; 
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eréssunu < eré0-sunu “their cultivation.” Similarly, in Old Assyrian, after the merger of PS 
*s/s and PS *@ > §, the sequence $3 was preserved: for example, Old Assyrian lubissunu < 
*Tubas-sunu “their clothing”; Old Assyrian epussum < * epus-sum “do for him!” 

16. In Middle Assyrian and Neo-Assyrian, § before b and p shifted to s (ie., $>s/ _ 
[bilabial stop]): for example, OA, OB wasbat> MA usbat (MB asbat), NA usbat/uspat (for 
wa > usee 5 above). 

17. The bilabial stops b and p assimilated to the labial nasal m at morpheme boundary 
(i.e., {p, b} + m > mm). Aside from relatively rare sandhi writings of the type hisimmatim 
< hisib matim “abundance of the land,” these phonemes are only juxtaposed when the 
enclitic particle -ma follows the morpheme boundary: for example, irkamma < irkab-ma 
“he rodeand...” In Neo-Assyrian, bsometimes devoices after s(i.e., b> p/ s_): for example, 
uspakiini beside usbakini versus Babylonian wasbaku “(where) I dwell.” 

18. From Middle Babylonian on (and sporadically already in Old Babylonian), inter- 
vocalic m was pronounced [w], as in [$awa’] for the god Samas, so that etymological m 
and etymological w were indistinguishable intervocalically (e.g., OB awatum “word” and 
amatum “female slaves” were in MB both pronounced [awatu]); as a result of this develop- 
ment, signs for m+ vowel came to be used to write both m and w (see 5 above). In Middle 
Babylonian, Standard Babylonian, and Neo-Babylonian m and the infix -t- usually yield the 
sequence nd (less frequently md), showing a reciprocal assimilation in voicing and place of 
articulation: m+ t > nd, as in imtala > indala “he has become full.” Just as OB wusSurum is 
analogously replaced by MB/SB mussuru (see 5 above), the Old Babylonian perfect iitasser, 
“he has released,” is replaced by umtasser, appearing as MB/SB/NB undasser or undesser (see 
§3.1.3.1). 

From the Middle Babylonian period onwards, m that is part of the root may also shift 
to n before the other dentals, d and f, as well as before 5, s, q, k, as in ansi < amsi 
“I forgot”; enqu < emqu “wise.” In Neo-Assyrian this secondary n completely assimi- 
lated to the following consonant: for example, attahar < *antahar < amtahar “I received.” 
Moreover, in Neo-Assyrian an etymological intervocalic m was often written as <’> or 
deleted from the script entirely: for example, <da’iq>, <déq> for earlier damiq “it is good” 
(< Vdma). 

19. The final m of the ventive suffix (-am, -nim, -m) and of the locative adverbial -um 
assimilated completely to the consonant of a following pronominal suffix: for example, 
aspurakkum < * aspuram-kum “I sent to you (masc.)”; sépussu < *sépum-su “at his foot.” 

20. The assimilation of / and r to a following consonant is rare but attested: for example, 
kilattan < *kilaltan (fem.) “both”; garnum/qannum “horn.” In Neo-Babylonian and Late 
Babylonian, r very often becomes $ before t and k: for example, listappud < lirtappud “may 
he always run”; sipistu < Sipirtu “message.” 

21. In the Middle Babylonian and Neo-Babylonian periods the voiceless velar k often 
becomes voiced when immediately following the nasals mand n (i.e., k > g /{m, n} _): for 
example, kankum > kangu “sealed document’; témka > ténga “your report” (for m > n see 
18 above). 


3.8.1.5  Metathesis 


22. Metathesis of consonants occurs in unprefixed verbal forms (i.e., infinitive, imperative, 
verbal adjective) with an infixed -t-, specifically, in forms of the Gt, Gtn, and adjectives of 
the form pitrds, when the first radical is z, s, s, d (and in Old Assyrian $ as well); in other 
words, {Z, D} + Vt > tV{Z, D}: for example, tisbutum (Gt inf.) < *sitbutum “to grasp one 
another”; tizqarum (pitras adj.) <*zitqarum “prominent”; Old Assyrian tisammedalongside 
sitammea (Gtn pl. imperative) “listen continually!” 
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3.8.2 Vocalic changes 


The Proto-Semitic vowels *a, *i, and *u were subject to various developments in Akkadian 
(for secondary /e/, including Babylonian vowel harmony, see §3.1.3.1; for possible /o/, see 
§3.1.3.2). 


3.8.2.1 Loss of final vowels and resolution of consonant clusters 


In Akkadian, short final PS *a and *u were lost; final *i was retained in Old Akkadian, but 
was also lost thereafter. Exceptions to this change are the prepositions ana “to,” ina “in,” and 
the subordination marker u. The final consonant clusters created by the loss of these vowels 
were resolved by the insertion of an anaptyctic vowel. In Babylonian this vowel was of the 
same quality as the preceding vowel, while in Assyrian an a was always inserted, regardless of 
the preceding vowel: for example, in the bound forms of rigmum “noise,” singular nominative 
*rigmu, accusative *rigma both > *rigm > Ass. rigam, Bab. rigim; compare the bound form 
singular genitive rigmi (in Old Akkadian) > *rigm (post-Old Akkadian) > Ass. rigam, Bab. 
rigim as well. 


3.8.2.2 Vowel syncope 


In all dialects of Akkadian, the last of two or more non-final short vowels in open syllables 
was syncopated. Before the consonants / and r vowel syncope was optional: thus, *rapasatum 
> rapastum (fem. sg.) “wide”; *’akalum > akalum beside aklum “food.” Syncope did not 
take place at the end of a word (where two successive open syllables were allowed), before 


vowels, before certain pronominal suffixes, or in some Sumerian loanwords. 


3.8.2.3 Assyrian vowel harmony 


In the Assyrian dialects a short a vowel in an open, unaccented syllable assimilated to the 
vowel in the following syllable: for example, OA Sarritim (gen.) versus OB Sarratim “queen”; 
Ass. isbutit versus Bab. isbatii “they (masc.) seized.” Old Assyrian was characterized by an 
additional rule which stipulated that in the N stem (see §4.2.2), preterite 7 of the second 
syllable (which resulted from regular Assyrian vowel harmony) remained even though the 
“they were placed.” This rule was not applicable to the Gt stem: for example, OA @titiq “he 
marched away” beside OA étatqii “they (masc.) marched away.” In Neo-Assyrian, vowel 
harmony sometimes took place across two consonants (e.g., idubbub < idabbub “he is 
speaking”) or when the influencing vowel was lost (e.g., ittuqtit < *imtaquti “they (masc.) 
have fallen”). For Babylonian vowel harmony see §3.1.3.1, 1. 


3.8.2.4 Vowel contraction 


In Old Akkadian and during most of the history of Assyrian, vowels that became contiguous 
with the loss of the Proto-Semitic gutturals *’, *h, *h, *5 *¢ or the glides *w and *y did 
not contract. In Babylonian, however, these contiguous vowels contracted to an ultralong 
vowel (marked in transcription by a circumflex) of the quality of the original second vowel. 
There are two exceptions to this rule: (i) the regular contraction 4 + 1 > é for all Babylonian 
dialects; and (ii) the sequences 7+ aand é+ 4 do not contract in Babylonian until the end of 
the Old Babylonian period (except in the northern Old Babylonian dialect exemplified by the 
many texts from the site of Mari, in which {i, e} + a > é): for example, Ass. ibniit = Bab. ibni 
“they (masc.) built” (< *ibniyii); Ass. bandim = Bab. baném (gen.) “to build” (< * banayim); 
Ass. zakuim = Bab. zakim “clear” (masc. gen.) (< *zakuwim); Ass. kalaum = Bab. kaltim 
“entirety, whole” (< *kala’um). Only in the Neo-Assyrian period does Assyrian contract 
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adjacent vowels: a+ {i, e} > 6 ia, iu and ua do not contract at the end of a word; however, 
if one or more syllables follow, with the exception of ia, contraction usually takes place (ia 
and ua do not contract in verbs II-’). 


3.8.2.5 Contraction of diphthongs 


Before a consonant, the Proto-Semitic diphthong *aw contracted to a (for a possible *aw 
> 6, see §3.1.3.2), while *ay contracted to 7in Babylonian and é in Assyrian: for example, 
*“mawtum > mitum “death”; *baytum > Bab. bitum, Ass. bétum “house.” Note that in the 
case of the sequences * aww and “ayy (in effect, when a geminated glide occurs), contraction 
did not take place (cf. §3.8.1.2, 5, 6); however, in middle weak verbs (i.e., verbs in which the 
second radical was originally *w, *y, or one of the five Proto-Semitic guttural consonants 
*° *h, *h, *5 *g) the following developments may have occurred: *yadayyan > *yadiyan > 
idian “he judges”; * yadawwak > * yaditwak > Ass. idii(w)ak, Bab. idak “he kills.” 

In Eblaite, the Proto-Semitic diphthongs * awand * ayare normally preserved, although the 
writing system has no means of representing them directly. The diphthong aw is expressed 
with either -a or -a-wa: for example, a-mu and a-wa-mu for /yawmt/ “days.” The diphthong 
ay is sometimes written with an extra A sign, possibly in an attempt to express the second 
element: for example, ’a,(NI)-a-la-nu for /Paylanu(m)/ a kind of tree; but more often no 
attempt is made to express the -y of the diphthong: for example, ’a,(NI)-la-nu-um; ba-du 
for /baytu(m)/ “house”; ba-nu for /baynu(m)/ “tamarisk.” 


3.8.2.6 Simplification of triphthongs 
Akkadian simplified the Proto-Semitic triphthongs *awi and *ayi to 7 in Babylonian and é@ 


in Assyrian: for example, *kawin > Bab. kin, Ass. kén “he is true”; *Sayim > Bab. sim, Ass. 
sém “it is established.” Similarly, *dya (and *dwa?) was reduced to 4, for example, *tayab > 


tab “he is good.” 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


As with the other Semitic languages, Akkadian is characterized by a fusional or inflecting 
morphology based, with the exception of primitive nouns and the pronominal system, on 
a consonantal root structure of three consonants or radicals (C;C2C3 or PRS, after the 
paradigmatic verb pardsum “to cut”). Morphological information is conveyed by vowel 
patterns, various affixes, and other modifications such as consonant doubling. As noted 
above, Akkadian morphology is historically quite conservative. 

Although Eblaite morphology has not been studied extensively (and the problems en- 
countered in the writing system may prevent such a study), it appears to be remarkably 
close to that of Akkadian. The only major morphological deviations appear to be the pres- 
ence of infinitives with prefixed t-, which represent an innovation within Eblaite, and third 
masculine plural verbal forms with ti- prefix (see §4.2.1, §4.2.11.3). 


4.1 Nominal morphology 


The Akkadian noun is morphologically marked for case (nominative, accusative, and gen- 
itive), gender (masculine and feminine), and number (singular, dual, and plural). There is 
no dative case for Akkadian nominals; instead indirect objects are expressed by nouns in the 
genitive governed by prepositions. Certain transitive verbs, however, may govern two ac- 
cusative nouns or pronouns, one of which represents the indirect object. The accusative case 
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may also be used to fulfill a wide range of adverbial functions. The dual is only productive 
for the Old Akkadian period, after which it is generally confined to nouns referring to parts 
of the body and other natural pairs. Additionally, the Akkadian nominal can assume four 
possible forms or “states”: (i) the free form or declined state; (ii) the construct or bound form; 
(iii) the absolute form or state; and (iv) the predicative form or the predicative construction 
(also referred to as the stative in some grammars). 


4.1.1 Declined form 


Below, the Old Babylonian paradigm for the declined form is given for the noun ilum “god” 
(iltum “goddess”): 


(7) Akkadian noun declension (Old Babylonian) 


Masculine Feminine 


Singular Nominative ilum iltum 
Genitive ilim iltim 
Accusative ilam iltam 

Dual Nominative ilan iltan 
Genitive-accusative  ilin iltin 

Plural Nominative ila ilatum 
Genitive-accusative — ili ilatim 


The short vowels u, 1, and a, which mark the nominative, genitive, and accusative, respec- 
tively, are inherited from the Proto-Semitic case system. In the dual and plural, the genitive 
and accusative forms collapse into a single form marked with 7, often referred to as the 
oblique case. The masculine singular and the feminine singular and plural forms exhibit 
a final -m, mimation, which, as noted above (see §3.8.1.2, 7), disappeared after the Old 
Babylonian and Old Assyrian periods (in Assyrian the loss of mimation resulted in forms 
with a final 7 changing to e; see §3.1.3.1). Dual forms exhibit a final -n, nunation, which is 
similarly lost after the Old Babylonian and Old Assyrian periods. 

In the later dialects of Akkadian the distinctions in the case system were blurred. The 
loss of mimation (and nunation) in the Middle Babylonian and Middle Assyrian dialects 
served to obscure the case and number of many nouns, given that the writing system did not 
generally distinguish vowel length. Moreover, in the Neo-Babylonian, Neo-Assyrian, and 
Standard Babylonian dialects, both the nominative and accusative cases are written with -u 
(for example, the nom./acc. sg. sarru). And in the Standard Babylonian and Neo-Assyrian 
dialects, -i/é is used not only for the oblique plural, but for the nominative as well. In Late 
Babylonian and to a lesser degree in Neo-Babylonian, the loss of final short vowels often 
resulted in case endings being dropped completely. 

The nominal declension of Eblaite is identical to that of Akkadian. As with the early 
dialects of Akkadian, Eblaite exhibits mimation although it is not regularly indicated in the 
script. 

There is no definite or indefinite article in Akkadian or Eblaite. Thus, a word such as 


» « 


Sarrum (Akk.) may represent “king,” “a king,” or “the king” depending on context. 


4.1.1.1 Gender 


Most unmarked substantives are masculine. However, perhaps 15 percent are either feminine 
(e.g., harranum “road”) or both masculine and feminine (e.g., urhum “road” ). Additionally, 
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a significant number of substantives (perhaps 30 percent) are masculine in the singular, but 
are either feminine in the plural (e.g., eqlum “field,” pl. eqlétum) or have both masculine and 
feminine plurals (e.g., kunukkum “seal,” pl. kunukki or kunukkatum). Feminine singular 
substantives are marked with the allomorphs -t and -at, the occurrence of which is based 
solely on phonological grounds: -atis employed when the base ends in two consonants, as in 
Sarratum (nom.) “queen”; otherwise -t is employed, as in béltum “lady” (< bélum “lord”). 
Feminine plural nouns are universally marked with -dt. 


4.1.1.2. Number 


As the above paradigm indicates, external plurals are standard for Akkadian. However, there 
may be remnants of internal plurals in the language as exemplified by a relatively small num- 
ber of nouns: for example, suhari “boys, servants” (<* suhara’u); plurals with double middle 
radical, as in abbii “fathers” (sg. abum); ahhii “brothers” (sg. ahum); ahhatum “sisters” 
(sg. ahdtum); issi “trees” (sg. isum); note also arrakiitum, possibly a plural of arkum 


“long.” 


4.1.1.3 The terminative and locative endings 


In addition to the nominative, genitive, and accusative case endings, nouns may take 
two other endings. The ending -i5 has a terminative or locative function, as in ilis 
“for the god,” qatissu “to his hand” (qatum “hand”); -um (identical to the nomina- 
tive case) is used with a locative function: for example, libbum “in the heart”; saptukki 
“on your (fem.) lips” (< saptum-+ ki). Both endings are productive only in Old Akka- 
dian, after which they are restricted to certain nouns and compounds, particularly in 
the Old Babylonian literary and Standard Babylonian dialects. However, -i3 and -um 
continue to be used in the formation of adverbs: for example, rabis “greatly”; apput- 
tum “please” (see §4.3.2). It is not clear whether the terminative and the locative rep- 
resent vestigial case markers or adverbial formatives. Eblaite also displays the termina- 
tive ending -75 and the locative ending -um: for example, ga-tum-ma ga-ti-is /k’atum-ma 
katis/ “from hand to hand.” 


4.1.1.4 The particularizing suffix -an 


The particularizing suffix -dn may appear directly after the root and immediately before the 
case endings. It serves to identify a particular individual or object from amonga general group 
or class: for example, nadinanum “the seller in question, the particular seller”; sarraqanum 
“the thief in question, that particular thief” In some instances it may acquire a specific 
meaning: for example, rabidnum “mayor” (lit. “the particular great man”). With plural 
substantives it indicates a specific group: for example, ilanii “(a certain group of) gods”; 
Sarrani “(a certain group of) kings.” In the post-Old Babylonian and Old Assyrian dialects 
(but attested already in the Old Babylonian and Old Assyrian periods) the words alum “city,” 
ilum “god, and sarrum “king” regularly exhibit the particularizing suffix in their plurals — 
in such cases, the particularizing meaning of -dn has been lost. 


4.1.1.5 The abstract suffix -tt 


The suffix -at (Ass. -utt) is added to the bases of nouns to form abstracts. The suffix precedes 
the expected case ending (with feminine forms the marker -(a)tis usually dropped): for ex- 
ample, Sarrittum “kingship” (< sarrum “king”); iliitum “divinity” (< ilum “god”); awilittum 
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“humanity” (< awilum“man’); dannitum “strength” (< dannum “strong”); assittum “wife- 
hood” (< assatum “wife”). Although the Babylonian suffix -iit is identical to the masculine 
plural ending of adjectives, nouns formed with this suffix are grammatically feminine sin- 
gular. 


4.1.1.6 Noun forms 


As in the other Semitic languages, many Akkadian nouns are derived from verbal bases. 
Nouns that are not associated with verbal bases are referred to as isolated. Many such nouns 
inherited from Proto-Semitic display fixed bases in the singular consisting of two or three 
consonants with one or two intervening vowels: for example, *‘ayn- “eye”; *kalb- “dog,” 
*sinn- “tooth”; *paras- “horse”; * 7s- “wood”; *il- “god.” However, most native Akkadian 
nouns are derived from verbal bases, and some — though not most — are classifiable with 
regard to a predictable pattern and associated meaning. The following list ofnoun patterns is 
not in any way exhaustive, but merely illustrates the phenomenon (verbal noun and adjective 
patterns are not included); the root p-r-s (< parasum “to cut”) is used here to represent 
C,CC3, following the traditional presentation of the Akkadian root. 


1. parras nouns, Often designate professions: for example, dayyalum “spy” (< daélum “to 
wander”); errésum “farmer” (< erésum “to plow”); Sarraqum “thief” (< Saraqum “to 
steal”). 

2. mapras(t) nouns. Denote place, time, or instrument (such as tools and vehicles): for 
example, maskanum “threshing floor” (< sakanum “to place”); miiSabum “dwelling” 
(<wasabum “to dwell”); narkabtum “chariot” (< rakabum “to ride”; for ma- > na- see 
§3.8.1.3, 9, Barth’s Law). 

3. purussa’ nouns. Often denote legal activities: for example, purusstim “legal decision” 
(< parasum “to cut, to decide”); rugummiim “legal claim” (< ragamum “to complain”); 
uzubbim “divorce(-payment)” (< ezébum “to leave”). 

4. pirs (fem. pirist) nouns. Often associated with a passive nuance: for example, isitum 
“assignment” (< eséhum “to assign”); siprum “message, mission” (< saparum “to 
send”); sitrum “(piece of ) writing” (< Satarum “to write”). 

An ipris form is attested, a less common variant of pirs: for example, ikribum 
“prayer” (< karabum “to pray”); ipterii “ransom” (< patarum “to loosen, to remove”). 

5. purs (fem. purust) nouns. Often abstracts of adjectival roots: for example, sulmum 
“well-being” (< salamum “to be well/whole”); rupsum “width” (< rapasum “to be 
wide”). 

6. — tapras nouns. Associated with the Gt stem (see §4.2.5): for example, tamharum “battle” 
(< mithurum “to oppose one another”); tahazum “battle, combat” (< athuzum “to 
seize one another”). 

7. taprisand taprist nouns. Associated with the D stem (see §4.2.3): for example, talmidum 
“student” (< Iummudum “to teach”); tarbitum “offspring” (< rubbtim “to rear”). 

8. Forms with a reduplicated radical. Especially associated with insect names: for example, 
zugaqipum “scorpion”; kulbabum “bee”; adammiimum “wasp.” 


4.1.2 The bound form 


Genitival relationships are most commonly expressed by juxtaposing the governing and 
governed noun. In such constructions, the former occurs in the bound form and the governed 
noun in the genitive case. The bound form is also used for nouns that syntactically govern 
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pronominal suffixes and, less often, introduce relative clauses (see §5.12.1): for example, 
bit awilim “the house of the man” (< bitum “house”); Sarrat matim “queen of the land” 
(< Sarratum “queen”); kalabsu “his dog” (nom./acc.). 

The bound form ofa given noun may be described as the shortest form of the noun pho- 
netically possible. As such, the bound form lacks mimation/nunation and case vowels — with 
the exception of the final i of the genitive singular and oblique feminine plural forms which 
was retained during the Old Akkadian period, but lost thereafter (see §3.8.2.1). However, the 
bound form in all dialects retained, and probably lengthened, the genitive singular 7 when 
it occurred before pronominal suffixes: for example, bélisu “his lord (gen.)” versus bélsu 
(nom.-acc.). Similarly, plural and dual forms retained their case vowels before pronominal 
suffixes: for example, mariika “your (masc.) sons (nom.)”; uznasu “his (two) ears (nom.).” 
The loss of case vowels in all other instances, that is, all forms before nouns, and nominative 
and accusative singular forms before suffixes, often resulted in an impermissible word-final 
consonant cluster (see §3.7). Such impermissible clusters were resolved in a variety of ways 
according to the morphological shape of the base (see §3.8.2.1). One-syllable nouns ending 
in -C,C; either added a short -i (e.g., libbi < libbum “heart”) or dropped the second conso- 
nant (e.g., ekal < ekallum “palace”). Bases ending in -C)C), where C ¥ t, insert an anatyptic 
vowel of the same quality as that of the preceding syllable (in Assyrian, a is inserted regardless 
of the preceding vowel): for example, puhur (Ass. pular) < pulrrum “assembly.” Bases ending 
in -Ct either insert an a-vowel (e.g., marat < martum “daughter”) or add an -i (e.g., qisti 
< qgistum “gift”). Two-syllable nouns ending in -Cf exhibit bound forms with an additional 
i vowel: thus, napisti < napistum “life” (exceptions being feminine participles, which insert 
a: mahirat < mahirtum “rival” ). Before suffixes, singular bases ending in -C, C) universally 
insert a before the suffix in the nominative and accusative; as noted above, in the genitive 
the 7 case vowel is maintained before suffixes: for example, napistaka “your (fem.) life” 
(nom.-acc.) versus napistika (gen.). The syntax of the genitive construction is discussed in 
section 5.4. 

The morphological shape of the bound form in Eblaite cannot be determined with any 
certainty given the ambiguities posed by the writing system. For example, there are writings 
with and without final vowel (often -u, perhaps representing the nominative case): for 
example, ha-za-nu GN “mayor of GN”; ma-lik GN “king of GN,” where Akkadian would 
omit the final vowel in both cases. Additionally, in what may represent fixed or logographic 
writings (see §2.6), there are forms such as ma-za-lum-st where the reading may be either 
/mad@arusu/ or /ma@Oarsu/ “his guard.” 


4.1.3 The predicative form 


Substantives and adjectives may enter into a predicative construction whereby a specific set 
of pronominal suffixes are added directly to the indeclinable base. The resulting construc- 
tion constitutes a verbless clause, and as such, predicative forms are not marked for tense. 
The pronominal suffix serves as the subject, and the substantive or adjective as the predicate: 
marsaku “T (-aku) am sick (mars-)”; rabianu (post-Old Babylonian rabanu) “we (-anu) are 
great (rabi-)”; beli ‘they (-i, masc.) are lords (bél-).” The third masculine singular of the 
predicative form is marked with -@: sar “He (-@) is king (Sar-).” The nonfinal a-vowels of 
the other endings are subject to Babylonian vowel harmony whereby a shifts to an e vowel 
when there is an e elsewhere in the word (see §3.1.3.1, 1). Substantives may appear in the 
predicative construction only when not followed by any modifiers, including adjectives, 
genitive nouns, pronominal suffixes, relative clauses, and the emphatic particle -ma. 
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The Old Babylonian paradigm of the predicative construction for the substantive Sarrum 
(for example, Sarraku “I am/was/will be king”) and the adjective ezbum (for example, ezbéku 
“T am/was/will be abandoned”) appears below: 


(8) Old Babylonian predicative form paradigm 


Suffix § Sarrum ezbum 
Singular Ist com. -aku Sarraku ezbéku 
2nd masc.  -ata Sarrata ezbéta 
2nd fem. — -ati Sarrati ezbéti 
3rd masc.  -Y Sar ezib 
3rd fem. -at Sarrat ezbet 
Plural Ist com. -anu Sarranu ezbénu 
2nd masc. -atunu Sarratunu ezbétunu 
2ndfem. -atina Sarratina _—_ezbétina 
3rd masc. -0 Sarra ezbta 
3rd fem. -a Sarra ezba 


Note the following developments for the enclitic subject pronominal suffixes: (i) in Assyrian 
the first common plural subject marker is -dni; (ii) in Old Assyrian the second masculine 
singular subject is -ati; (iii) in Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian the first common singular 
is -ak(a) (< -adku). Only in Old Akkadian and Old Assyrian is there a third masculine dual 
form attested, with subject marker -4a: for example, Sarra “the two are kings”; Old Akkadian 
also attests a third feminine dual form with the enclitic subject marker -ta: for example, 
salimta “you two are well.” 

The predicative form appears to be ancient, given the appearance ofa similar construction 
in Old Egyptian. In other Semitic languages, however, the form has become an active, 
perfective verb: for example, Hebrew ‘zabii “they have abandoned” versus Akkadian ezbii 
“they are abandoned.” 

The predicative form is also attested for Eblaite, as evidenced by forms such as na-im 
/nafim/ “he/it is good”; da-nu-nu /dannunwt/ “they (masc.) are strengthened”; *a5(NI)-bi- 
ha /?abbuxa/ “they (fem.) are girded.” Additionally, both Eblaite and Old Akkadian (as well 
as Amorite) attest an archaic third masculine singular predicative form ending in -a. This 
form is no longer productive by the time of the first attested texts and is limited primarily 
to personal names: for example, the Eblaite name Na-ma-Da-mu “Damu is pleasant”; and 
the Old Akkadian name Su-be-la “he is a lord.” 


4.1.4 The absolute form 


The absolute form of the noun is an indeclinable form, without mimation or case ending, 
and resembles the third masculine singular of the predicative form (see §4.1.3); in fact, the 
absolute form may represent in origin an embedded predication. Although the absolute 
form is not fully understood, several functions are clear: (i) for certain frozen adverbial 
expressions (e.g., zikar sinnis “male (and) female,” seher rabi “small (and) great”); (ii) to 
express the vocative (e.g., bélet “lady!”, sar “king!”); (iii) often for cardinal numbers (e.g., 
istén “one,” sind “two”); (iv) in expressions of mass and quantity, where both the number 
and the unit of measurement appear in the absolute (e.g., sebe uttet (kaspum) “seven grains 
(of silver)”); and (v) in distributive expressions or in expressions in which the substantive 
is unmistakably singular (e.g., ina ellat ellat “with every caravan,” Sanat “a single year”). 
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The absolute form is sparsely attested in Eblaite where it is used to express: (i) divine 
names (e.g., ‘Ga-mi-is, ‘Ra-sa-ap); (ii) geographical names (e.g., A-da-bi-ik“, A-da-ti-ik"); 
and (iii) month names (e.g., ITI za-’a-na-at). 


4.1.5 Adjectives 


4.1.5.1 Attributive adjectives 


In addition to predicative adjectives (see §4.1.3), Akkadian displays attributive adjectives 
which follow their head nouns and agree with their antecedents in case, gender, and number. 
For the most part, attributive adjectives are declined like substantives (see [7]), with the 
exception of the masculine plural endings -itum (nom.), -itim (obl.), which are distinctive. 
Eblaite likewise exhibits these plural forms: for example, a(-wa)-mu “a-mu-tum /yawmut 
hammitum/ (= Akk. amii emmiitum) “hot days.” 

Most Akkadian adjectives are derived from verbal roots, and as such, have the form 
parVs, where the second vowel is 7 for active roots (both transitive and intransitive), but 
unpredictable for adjectival/stative roots (a, 1, or u). However, the distinctive vowel of the 
second syllable is syncopated in all forms except for the attributive feminine singular (see 
§3.8.2.2 ) and the predicative form with third masculine singular subject. 

Verbal adjectives denote the condition or state resulting from the action of the verb 
from which it is derived: (i) for transitive verbs, the verbal adjective is passive (e.g., sabtum 
“captured” < sabatum “to capture”); (ii) for active-intransitive verbs, the verbal adjective is 
resultative and perfective (e.g., maqtum “fallen, having fallen” < maqatum “to fall”); (iii) for 
stative/adjectival verbs, the verbal adjective is descriptive (e.g., damqum “good” < damaqum 
“to be good”). Old Babylonian and Old Akkadian declensions of sarrum “king,” Sarratum 
“queen,” and the modifying attributive adjective damqum “good” are presented in (9): 


(9) Akkadian adjective declension (Old Babylonian and Old Akkadian) 


Masculine Feminine 
Singular 
Nominative Sarrum damqum Sarratum damiqtum 
Genitive Sarrim damqim Sarratim damiqtim 
Accusative Sarram damqam Sarratam damiqtam 
Dual 
Nominative Sarran damqitum Sarratan damqatum 
Sarran damqan (OAkk.) — Sarratan damqatan (OAkk.) 
Genitive-accusative Sarrin damqitim Sarratin damqatum 
Sarrin damqin (OAkk.) — Sarratin damqatin (OAkk.) 
Plural 
Nominative Sarr(an)a damqitum Sarratum damqatum 
Genitive-accusative Sarr(an)i damqitim Sarratim damqatim 


An adjective modifying more than one noun appears in the plural; compound, mixed gen- 
der antecedents are modified by masculine plural adjectives. Dual adjectives are only attested 
for the Old Akkadian period, after which dual nouns are modified by plural adjectives. 

Any adjective may be used substantively: for example, the masculine singular adjective 
sabtum “seized” (< sabdatum “to seize”) may also be used to express the masculine singular 
substantive “captive.” Frequently, the feminine singular of an adjective is used substantively 
to denote an abstract noun: for example, damiqtum “good(ness), luck, fame” (cf. masc. sg. 
damqum “good” < damaqum “to be good”). 
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4.1.5.2 Comparatives and superlatives 


Akkadian did not possess distinct forms for expressing the comparative and superlative; 
instead, either the attributive or the predicative adjective was used. The preposition eli was 
used in comparative expressions: for example, awilam Sa elisu rabti imhas “he struck a man 
who is greater than he.” The superlative is expressed by the bound form of the adjective: for 
example, [star rabit ilatim “Istar is the greatest of the goddesses.” Additionally, the $ stem 
(see §4.2.4) verbal adjective is often used as a superlative: for example, surbiim “very great, 
greatest” (< rabiim “great”). 


4.1.5.3 Denominative adjectives 


The addition of the ending -7 to the base of a noun, followed by the adjectival case ending, 
forms an adjective with the meaning “pertaining to, related to (the noun in question).” Com- 
mon denominative adjectives include mahriim “former, earlier” (< mahri-um; cf. mahrum 
“front”); elim “upper” (< eli-um; cf. elum “top”); saplim “lower” (< sapli-um, cf. Saplum 
“bottom”). Gentilic adjectives are formed by adding the denominative -7 to place names: 
for example, Akkadiim (< Akkad + 7+ um) “Akkadian” (masc. nom.). 


4.1.5.4 Independent possessive adjectives 


Possession may be expressed by a set of possessive adjectives (as well as with pronominal suf- 
fixes; see §4.1.6.2), particularly for the Old Assyrian and Old Babylonian periods (although 
even for these periods, possession is usually expressed by the pronominal suffixes). The pos- 
sessive adjectives agree with their antecedent nouns in case, gender, and number; they do 
not agree with the gender of the possessor. These adjectives may be used attributively (e.g., 
kaspam yam “my silver” [acc.]) or, more commonly, as predicates (e.g., bitum Si yiim “that 
house is mine”; siriitum ya’ii “the black [textiles] are mine” [masc. pl.]). The nominative 
forms of the attested possessive adjectives are presented in (10); attested Assyrian forms 
appear in parentheses: 


(10) Nominative forms of the possessive adjectives 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Masculine Feminine Masculine Feminine 
Singular 
Ist yam (ya’um) yattu™/n yut(t)u™/n yat(t)u™/n 
2nd kim (kua’um) kattum (kuatum) ~~ kdttu™/n kattu™/n 
3rd sim (suaum)  Sattu™/n (Suatum)  suttu™/n — 
Plural 
Ist nam (niaum)  niattu™/n nattu™/n — 
2nd kundm (kunitum) (ku(w)a@ttum) — 
3rd Suntim sSunitum — — 


The unusual nunation (rather than expected mimation) that often accompanies feminine 
and plural forms of these adjectives, as well as feminine and plural forms of the demonstrative 
anntim “this” (see §4.1.5.5; for example, fem. sg. annitun, masc. pl. anntitun), is probably 
the result of partial assimilation to the preceding t of such forms. 

In the Middle Babylonian period the possessive pronoun attu- replaced the possessive 
adjectives discussed above. It was always combined with the possessive suffixes (see §4.1.6.2): 


Dy 


for example, harrdna atti’a “my caravan (acc.)”; sibsu attisu “his lease.” 
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4.1.5.5 Demonstrative adjectives and pronouns 


The most common near demonstrative (“this,” “these”) in Akkadian is anntim (base anni-), 
feminine annitum; in Neo-Babylonian, agi, feminine agatu largely replaces anntim. Far 
demonstratives (“that,” “those”) are represented by ullim, feminine ullitum, in Babylonian, 
and ammiu(m), feminine ammitu(m), in Assyrian. All of the preceding are inflected with ad- 
jectival case endings. For the Old Babylonian, Middle Babylonian, and Standard Babylonian 
periods particularly, the third-person independent personal pronouns (see §4.1.6.1) are 
used to express the far demonstrative. This pronoun also serves as an anaphoric pronoun, 
expressing “the aforementioned”: for example, alpam Sudati isriq “he stole the aforemen- 
tioned ox.” 


4.1.6 Pronouns 


4.1.6.1 Independent personal pronouns 


Akkadian distinguishes a nominative, dative, and common genitive-accusative case for the 
independent personal pronoun. As noted above, the third-person nominative and genitive- 
accusative forms are also used for the anaphoric pronoun. The genitive-accusative forms 
are marked with -ti, the dative with -si(m). The dative form represents an innovation within 
Akkadian — and Eblaite, which also attests these pronouns — and is not found in the other 
Semitic languages; it is most often found after the preposition ana “to”: for example, ana 
kasim taklaku “T trust you” (fem. sg.). Dative forms are attested primarily in Old Babylonian 
and in the post-Old Babylonian periods; in Old Assyrian the genitive-accusative forms 
were usually employed for the dative (i.e., after the preposition ana). Nominative personal 
pronouns are often found in verbless clauses, or for emphasis or clarification in verbal 
clauses, since the pronominal subject is always included in the verb; the genitive-accusative 
and dative pronouns are used principally for emphasis. Only for the Old Akkadian period is 
a dual independent personal pronoun attested, third common Suniti (gen.-acc.); however, 
the presence of dual suffixed pronouns (see §4.1.6.2) in both Old Akkadian and Eblaite 
may suggest that both languages had a full set of yet-unattested, dual independent personal 
pronouns. The Old Babylonian paradigm for the most common forms of the independent 
personal pronouns is set out in (11); Old Assyrian forms (when different from the Old 
Babylonian) are placed in parentheses, and attested Eblaite forms in brackets: 


(11) Nominative Genitive-accusative Dative 
Singular 
Ist com. anaku [ana] yati yasi(m) 
2nd masc. atta [’anta] kati/a (ku(w)ati) [kuwati] kasi(m) [kuwasi(m)] 
2nd fem. atti kati (ku(w)ati) kasi(m) 
3rd masc. $a (Sut) [Suwa] suati/u [Suwati | Suasi(m) [Suwasi(m) ] 
3rd fem. Si (Sit) [Siya] Siati iasi(m) 
Plural 
Ist com. ninu (nénu) niati niasi(m) 
2nd masc. attunu [’antanu]  kuntti kuntsi(m) 
2nd fem. attina kinati kinasi(m) 
3rd masc. — Sunu [sunt] sunuti sunusi(m) 
3rd fem. sina Sinati sinasi(m) 


4.1.6.2 Pronominal suffixes 


The pronominal suffixes are attached to both nouns and verbs: (i) the genitive or possessive 
suffixes are appended to the bound form of the noun (including nonfinite forms of the 
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verb), (ii) while the accusative and dative suffixes, which refer to direct and indirect ob- 
jects, respectively, may only be appended to finite verbs (predicative adjectives may accept 
dative suffixes as well): for example, bitni “our house” (nom., acc.); isbatniati “he seized 
us”; alikniasim “Come (masc. sg.) to us!” In later dialects the accusative and dative suffixes 
are no longer carefully distinguished. The ventive morpheme (see §4.2.9) may precede the 
accusative and dative suffixes; when both an accusative and a dative suffix are attached to 
a given verb the order is Verb—(Ventive)—Dative—Accusative: for example, atrud(ak)kussu 
(< atrud(+am)+kum-+Ssu) “IT sent him to you.” The pronominal suffixes for the Old 
Babylonian period are given in (12); Old Assyrian forms (when different from the Old 
Babylonian) are placed in parentheses, and attested Eblaite forms in brackets: 


(12) Possessive 
(genitive) Accusative Dative 
Singular 
Ist com. -1, -(y)a [-1] -anni/-nni/-ninni [-ni] | -am/-m/-nim 
2nd masc.  -ka [-ka] -ka -kum [-kum] 
2nd fem. -ki [-ki] -ki -kim 
3rd masc. —_-Su [-Su] -su [-8u] -sum [-Sum] 
3rd fem. -Sa [-Sa] -Si -sim 
Plural 
Ist com. -ni [-ni] -niati [-ni] -niasim (-niati) 
2nd masc. -kunu -kunuti (-kunu) -kunusim (-kunuti) 
2nd fem. -kina -kinati (-kina) -kinasim (-kinati) 
3rdmasc. -Sunu[-sunu] = -Sunuti (-Sunu) -Suntsim (-Suniti) 
3rd fem. -Sina [-Sina] -Sinati (-sina) [-Sinat] -Sinasim (-8inati) 


Only for Old Akkadian and Eblaite are dual pronominal suffixes attested: second common 
dual -kuni [-kumayn] (gen.),-kunisim [|-kumay(n)] (dat.), -kunit(i) (acc.); third common 
dual -suni [-sumay(n)] (gen.), -suniti [-Sumay(n)] (acc.), -Sunisim (dat.). As noted above, 
the third person is expressed with sin Old Akkadian, prior to the merger of */s with *6. The 
first common singular possessive suffix has the allomorphs -7, -(y)a, the choice of which 
depends on the morphological shape of the preceding noun: -7is used after singular nouns in 
the nominative or accusative (e.g., marti “my daughter,” epési “my doing”); otherwise, -(y)a 
is used, including after the case-vowel of singular nouns and adjectives in the genitive (e.g., 
inaya “my eyes” [dual], itti abiya “with my father”); after -i (and sometimes -4), -(y)a is 
often written as -a (i.e., written with the A sign; e.g., mari’a “my sons,” epséti’a “my deeds”). 

The first common singular dative suffix is identical to the ventive morpheme (see §4.2.9), 
and the choice of allomorph -am/-m/-nim is dependent on morphological considerations 
(namely, the person and number of the verb on which it appears): -am is attached to forms 
without a vocalic ending (i.e., 3rd com. sg., 2nd masc. sg, 1st com. sg., and Ist com. pl.); -m 
is attached to the form ending in 7 (i.e., the 2nd fem. sg.); -nim is attached to forms ending 
in -it (ie., 3rd masc. pl.) and in -4 (i.e., 3rd fem. pl. and 2nd com. pl.). 

The allomorphs of the accusative suffix, -anni/-nni/-ninni, are derived from the ven- 
tive/dative suffix + -ni, where the m assimilates to the following n; the distribution of the ac- 
cusative forms is identical to that of the corresponding ventive/dative suffix. The second- and 
third-person genitive pronominal suffixes may be apocopated in poetic texts, the singular 
forms usually following the appropriate case-vowel: for example, libbus “her heart” (nom.; 
for libbasa). In Old Assyrian, after a short -a, bisyllabic suffixes are shortened: for example, 
tuppasnu “their tablet” (< tuppasunu); libbaknu “your (pl.) heart” (< libbakunu). 
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4.1.6.3 Reflexive pronouns 


The noun ramdnum (Ass. ramunum) “self, oneself” is used with pronominal suffixes as a 
reflexive pronoun: for example, ana ramaniya “for myself.” The nouns pagrum “body, corpse” 
and napistum “life” may also be used as reflexive pronouns when pronominal suffixes are 
attached: for example, pagarka usur “guard yourself!” 


4.1.6.4 Determinative-relative pronoun 


The determinative-relative pronoun was fully declined in Old Akkadian and Eblaite. Because 
of the ambiguity of the writing system, it is not certain whether the initial consonant of the 
Eblaite form was @ as in Old Akkadian or 6 as in West Semitic. The paradigm of the Old 
Akkadian determinative-relative pronoun is given in (13); the signs used to represent the 
attested Eblaite forms appear in brackets: 


(13) SINGULAR PLURAL 
Masculine Feminine Masculine Feminine 
Nominative 06% [0U] gat [BU-DU]  dtit gat [BU-DU] 
Genitive 67 [61] 6ati [OBU-TI] Outi [6U-TI] *6ati [6U-TT] 
Accusative  0a[0A] dat eat bat 


The determinative-relative pronoun for all subsequent periods, sa (< 64, the Old Akkadian 
accusative masculine sing. form), was indeclinable, although declined forms of the pronoun 
still remained in several frozen expressions: for example, Sit rési “the ones (masc. pl.) of 
the head,” that is, “courtiers.” As a determinative pronoun, sa represents “the one of”: for 
example, sa Babilim “the one of Babylon”; usually, however, it stands in apposition to a 
preceding noun, and is translated “of” Nouns that follow sa are always in the genitive case: 
for example, Sarrum sa matim “the king, the one of the country,” that is, “the king of the 
country.” As a relative pronoun, Sa is translated “which, who, etc.” and serves to introduce 
relative clauses (see §5.12.1). 

The relative pronouns in Eblaite are often expressed by the logogram LU, Sumerian 
“man,” which was normally used in Sumerian to introduce relative clauses with male animate 
antecedents. In Eblaite, however, it is used with animates and inanimates, both male and 
female. 


4.1.6.5  Interrogative/Indefinite pronouns and adjectives 


The personal interrogative pronoun in Akkadian and Eblaite is mannum “who,” which is 
declined for case, but has no special feminine or plural forms. The impersonal interrogative 
pronoun minum, or minim, “what?,” is similarly declined for case and likewise is with- 
out special feminine or plural forms; note also the phrase ana minim “for what?” that is, 
“why?.” Additionally, there is an interrogative adjective ayyum “which?,” that agrees with 
its antecedent in case, number, and gender: for example, ayyitum iltum “which goddess?”; 
ayyum, unlike most adjectives, may precede the noun it modifies. 

The indefinite pronouns are formed either by the reduplication of the bases of the inter- 
rogative pronouns, or by appending the particle -ma to the latter. The personal indefinite 
pronoun is mamma(n) (< *manman) “anyone, someone,” with the negative adverb 14, 
“not any, no.” The impersonal indefinite pronoun is mimma (< minum “what?”) “anything, 
something, all, with negative adverb Ja, “nothing.” Both mamma(n) and mimma are in- 
declinable and both may be used as generalizing relative pronouns, especially in late texts. 
Additionally, the adjectival ayyumma “whichever, any, some,’ based on the interrogative 
adjective, ayyum “which?,” agrees with its noun in case, number, and gender. 
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4.2 Verbal morphology 


As in other Semitic languages, the verbal morphology of Akkadian is complex. The verbal 
root usually consists of three consonants; however, Akkadian displays many so-called weak 
verbs — verbs in which one or more of the original root consonants disappeared altogether 
or were susceptible to certain phonological changes in specific environments. Additionally, 
roots of four radicals, referred to as quadriradical verbs, are attested as well. Akkadian 
exhibits four finite forms (tenses or aspects): durative, preterite, perfect, and imperative. As 
in other Semitic languages, Akkadian derives verbs by means of prefixes and modifications 
of the verbal roots. These set patterns, better known as stems, have characteristic meanings 
and functions; the range of meanings of a verb for a given derived stem can be more or less 
extrapolated from the basic stem. Each stem has three nonfinite forms: infinitive, participle, 
and verbal adjective. For reasons of economy, the outline of the Akkadian verbal morphology 
presented below is based solely on the strong verb, although it should be kept in mind that 
many of the most basic and frequent verbs in the language are weak. 

Knowledge of Eblaite verbal morphology is greatly limited by the paucity of syllabically 
spelled verbs. However, it is clear that Eblaite exhibits both the preterite and the durative 
forms. Verbs with infixed -t- (see below) may indicate either G perfects, or Gt or Gtn 
preterites. Other stems attested for Eblaite are the D, §, St, N, Ntn, and SD (?), although 
examples for many of these are scarce. The stem-vowel of the various stems and tenses 
behaves as it does in Akkadian. The West Semitic fientive qatala form cannot be confirmed 
for Eblaite; rather, such forms most likely represent an archaic predicative form (see §4.1.3). 


4.2.1 Gstem 


The basic verbal stem is the G stem (Grundstamm, sometimes referred to as the B stem for ba- 
sic). Finite forms of the G stem exhibit a thematic vowel between the second and third radical 
which is lexical and unpredictable. In most cases, the vowel is the same for both the durative 
and the preterite (the perfect shares its theme vowel with the durative, while the imperative 
shares its theme vowel with the preterite) — a, 1, or u. However, the largest class of verbs, the 
ablaut class, displays an a in the durative (and perfect) and uin the preterite (and imperative). 
As evidenced throughout Semitic, the various semantic categories may be roughly associ- 
ated with the different theme-vowel classes: (i) the ablaut class (a-u) contains predominantly 
transitive verbs; (ii) the relatively small a-class similarly contains mostly transitive verbs; (iii) 
the large i-class (which represents the confluence of the Proto-Semitic a-i and i-a classes) 
is associated with many stative verbs, but active transitive and intransitive verbs appear in 
this class as well; and (iv) the large u-class is associated with many intransitive verbs. 

Person, number, and gender are indicated by prefixes and suffixes; the durative, preterite, 
and perfect of the G stem (and N stem as well, discussed below) share the same set of affixes. 
Old Babylonian forms are given below: 


(14) Singular Plural 
3rd com. 1- 3rd masc.  i- -u 
3rdfem. i- -a 
2nd masc.  ta- 2ndcom. ta- -a 
2nd fem. ta-  -i 
Ist com. a- Ist com. ni- 


For the Assyrian dialects, Old Akkadian, and the Old Babylonian literary dialect, there 
was a distinct third feminine singular form marked with the prefix ta-. In Eblaite the 
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third feminine singular prefix was regularly ta- (with a biform ti-): for example, taqis, 
tiqis “she presented.” Furthermore, Eblaite exhibits a third masculine plural form with pre- 
fixed ti- (tiprusi): for example, ti-da-ha-ruj /tittaxrti/(?) “(the gods) approached” (?) (cf. 
Akk. mithurum); ti-na-hu-us /ti?naxt-s/(?) “(the gods) got tired of it”(?) (cf. Akk. anahum), 
which is also encountered in Old Akkadian texts from Mari (and in Middle Babylonian- 
period peripheral texts from Amarna and Ugarit). For Old Akkadian, Old Assyrian, and 
Eblaite a third common dual form is attested, marked by the prefix i- (Ebl. yi-) and the 
suffix -d. 

As noted above, the prefix i- derives from PS *ya (see §3.8.1.2, 6) and/or * yi only in Old 
Akkadian and Eblaite is the y of the prefix preserved. The prefixes a- and ta- become e- 
and te- when used with verbs containing e in Babylonian (see §3.1.3.1, 1): for example, Bab. 
telqe, Ass. talge “you (masc. sg.) took”; or with I-e verbs in Babylonian and Assyrian: for 
example, épus “I did.” With I-w verbs, u replaces the a- and i-vowels of the prefixes: for 
example, urid “I/he descended,” turid “you descended.” 


4.2.1.1 Durative (parrVs) 


The durative of the strong verb is characterized by the doubling of the middle radical; the 
vowel between C, and C; is invariably a (except where a > e by Babylonian vowel harmony, 
see §3.1.3.1, 1) and the vowel between C; and C; is, as noted above, the theme vowel. Note 
the G durative paradigm for the verb parasum (a-u class) “to cut”: 


(15) Singular Plural 


3rdcom.  iparras 3rd masc.  iparrasti 
3rd fem. — iparrasa 

2nd masc. taparras 2ndcom.  taparrasa 

2nd fem.  taparrasi 

Ist com. aparras Ist com. niparras 


The durative describes action that is nonpunctual or imperfective; most often it corre- 
sponds to the English present or future. As its name implies, the durative may also be used 
to describe any durative, nonpunctual action, past, present, or future: for example, ikan- 
nak may also be used with the meanings “he was sealing, he is sealing, he will be sealing.” 
However, the durative may be used to describe habitual or customary action — isakkan “he 
used to place, he (continually) places, he will place (regularly)” — as well as potential or 
probable action: for example, isabbat “he may/might/could/can/should/would seize.” The 
precise nuance of the durative can only be determined from the surrounding context. The 
durative form was inherited from Proto-Semitic, and like forms are found in Ethiopian and 
modern South Arabian; however, the form was lost in the Central Semitic languages (for 
example, Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic). 


4.2.1.2 Perfect (ptarVs) 


The perfect is characterized by an infixed -ta- immediately after the first consonant. With the 
addition of the plural suffixes (-i, -d, 7), subordination marker (-u), or ventive morpheme 
(-am), the theme vowel between C; and C; is lost according to the vowel syncope rule (see 
§3.8.2.2). The infixed -t- assimilates completely to the first consonant when that consonant 
is a dental or sibilant (except $) (see §3.8.1.4, 14). Below is the G perfect paradigm for 
parasum: 
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(16) Singular Plural 


3rdcom.  iptaras 3rd masc.  iptarst 
3rd fem. — iptarsa 

2nd masc. taptaras 2ndcom.  taptarsa 

2nd fem.  taptarsi 

Ist com. aptaras Ist com. niptaras 


The perfect roughly corresponds to the English present perfect, for example, nimtaqut “we 
have fallen,” and represents actions that have been completed but affect the present. However, 
the perfect has many other nuances and functions that are dialect- and genre-specific. In Old 
Akkadian the perfect is only sparsely attested. For the Old Babylonian period, however, the 
perfect is quite common, especially in letters and in the conditional clauses that comprise 
the various law codes, including the Code of Hammurabi. In these genres, the perfect has 
a focusing nuance, denoting the central event in a sequence of events. In the letters of the 
Old Babylonian period the perfect is used with this nuance in conjunction with the adverbs 
inanna “now” or anumma “now, herewith, hereby” to emphasize the immediacy or current 
relevance of the event, the so-called epistolary or announcement perfect: for example, inanna 
wardam ana mahrika attardam “1 have now sent the servant to you.” Because of its emphatic 
character, the perfect rarely occurs in questions or relative clauses. 

After the Old Babylonian and Old Assyrian periods, the perfect replaced the preterite as 
the main form used to express the past, the preterite having become restricted to negative 
main clauses and subordinate clauses. This distribution of forms is exactly parallel to that of 
certain pairs of forms in some modern Ethio-Semitic languages (Hetzron 1968); to borrow 
the terminology used in reference to the marked member of the Ethiopic forms, we may say 
that the t of the Middle Babylonian and Middle Assyrian perfect functions as a main verb 
marker. 


4.2.1.3 Preterite (prVs) 


The preterite denotes a punctual, completed action as seen by the speaker or writer: for 
example, iddin “he gave.” It is most often translated by the simple past tense in English. 
Below is the paradigm of the G preterite for pardsum (a-u): 


(17) Singular Plural 
3rdcom.  iprus 3rd masc. iprust 
3rd fem. — taprusa 
2nd masc.  taprus 2nd com. taprusa 
2nd fem. — taprusi 
Ist com. aprus Ist com. niprus 


The preterite form is found in secondary uses in other Semitic languages, having been 
replaced as the past tense by a suffix-pronoun conjugation. 


4.2.1.4 Imperative and precative 


The imperative occurs only in the second person; in form, the imperative is the preterite 
without prefix. The resulting initial consonant cluster is generally resolved by inserting the 
preterite theme-vowel between C; and C): for example, sabat “seize! (masc. sg.).” In the 
feminine singular and common plural forms, the addition of the respective -7and -4 suffixes 
causes the vowel between C2 and C; to be lost according to the rule of vowel syncope (see 
§3.8.2.2). 
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The imperative is complemented by the precative, which is used to express wishes and 
indirect commands in the first and third person. Like the imperative, the precative is based 
on the preterite. The Babylonian precative is formed by replacing the first-person singular 
prefixes with /u- and third-person prefixes with /i-; the first common plural precative consists 
ofan unattached short i before the preterite: for example, Juksud “may I arrive, let me arrive”; 
i niskun “let us place, may we place.” In Assyrian the precative has the form of the preterite 
plus a prefixed /- (except in the first common plural and third feminine singular, where 
the particle /i appears before the preterite). In Old Akkadian, the precative is identical 
to the Babylonian form, with the exception of the third feminine singular, which follows 
the Assyrian model: for example, /a tamhur “may she receive.” Additionally, Old Akkadian 
attests a third common dual precative: for example, lilquta “may they (dual) gather.” Note 
the suppletive injunctive (imperative plus precative) paradigm for parasum (a-u); Assyrian 
forms are in parentheses: 


(18) Singular Plural 
3rdcom. __ liprus 3rd masc.  liprust 
(3rdfem. lataprus) 3rdfem.  liprusa 
2nd masc. purus 2ndcom.  pursa 
2nd fem. — pursi 
Ist com. luprus Istcom. — iniprus 

(laprus) (la niprus) 


Neither the imperative nor the precative is used with a negative adverb; rather, the prohibitive 
and the vetitive are used to express negative commands and wishes. 


4.2.1.5 Prohibitive and vetitive 


The negative counterpart of the imperative is the prohibitive, used to express negative 
commands and prohibitions. The form consists of the negative adverb 1/4 followed by the 
durative: for example, 14 tasappar “do not send, you may not send (masc. sg.)”; 1a ipallaha 
“they (fem.) may not/ shall not fear.” The vetitive, used to express negative wishes, is formed 
by prefixing ayy- to forms of the preterite that have an initial vowel, and é- to forms with an 
initial consonant (in Assyrian the prefix is é- in all cases): for example, é-taskund “may you 
(pl.) not place, you should not place”; ayy-aspur “may I not send, I do not wish to send.” In 
the Neo-Assyrian dialect the distinction between the prohibitive and the vetitive is blurred, 
and often the two are used interchangeably. 


4.2.2 N stem 


The N stem is characterized by a prefixed n before the root; in forms in which n stands 
directly before a consonant, it assimilates completely to that consonant (see §3.8.1.4, 12). 
The N stem, being based on the G stem, shares the same set of personal affixes, and, as in 
the G, the middle radical is doubled in the N durative and the theme vowel of the N perfect 
is that of the durative. However, the N differs from the G in its organization of vowel classes: 
verbs of the a-u and a classes in the G are collapsed into an a-i class in the N; G 7 class 
verbs are unchanged in the N. G u class verbs, which are rare in the N, sometimes remain 
u-class and sometimes join the dominant a-i pattern. When vocalic suffixes are added to 
the preterite, the vowel between Cz and C; is lost because of syncope (see §3.8.2.2). Note 
the following singular and plural forms for the verb pardsum “to cut”: 
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(19) Third person and imperative forms of the N stem 


Durative (3rd com. sg./3rd fem. pl.) ipparras/ipparrasa 
Perfect (3rd com. sg./3rd fem. pl.) ittapras/ittaprasa 
Preterite (3rd com. sg./3rd fem. pl.)  ipparis/ipparsa 
Imperative (fem. sg./com. pl.) naprisi/naprisa 


The N stem serves as the passive of active-transitive G verbs: for example, ipparis “it was 
separated”; tuppum issebir “the tablet was broken.” Stative verbs, although rarely attested in 
the N, assume an ingressive nuance: for example, sumsu immassik “his name will become 
bad” (cf. maskum “bad” [G verbal adj.]). Several verbs have a reflexive meaning in the N: for 
example, ittalbas “he has clothed himself” (< labasum “to put on clothing”). A few verbs 
have N rather than G as their basic form (i.e., lexical N verbs): for example, ippalis “he 
looked” (< palasum “to see,” rare in G). 


4.2.3 Dstem 


The D stem (Doppelungsstamm) is distinguished by a double middle radical in all finite and 
nonfinite forms. The personal prefixes of the D (and §, see below) all have u where the G and 
N stems have a or i; thus, the first-person and third-person singular are formally identical: 
for example, udammigq “I/she/he made good.” The distribution of U-signs suggests that in 
Old Akkadian there was a difference in the pronunciations of the first- and third-person 
prefixes, i.e., the U-sign is used fairly consistently for the third-person prefix (probably rep- 
resenting yu-), whereas the first person is usually written with the U- and U-signs (probably 
for *u-). All D verbs belong to the a-i class (as do § verbs; see below), regardless of their 
vowel classes in the G or N; significantly, the theme-vowel of the perfect follows the preterite 
and not the durative, as in the G and N. Hence, the theme-vowel of all D duratives is a; the 
theme-vowel of all preterites, perfects, and imperatives is i. The Assyrian D and $ impera- 
tives, as well as the other prefixless forms, i.e., the verbal adjective and infinitive, differ from 
their Babylonian counterparts in exhibiting a between C; and C; rather than u. Below is a 
sample of singular and plural forms in the D stem (Assyrian forms are in parentheses): 


(20) Second person and imperative forms of the D stem 


Durative (2nd masc. sg./2nd com. pl.) tuparras/tuparrasa 
Perfect (2nd masc. sg./2nd com. pl.) tuptarris/tuparrisa 
Preterite (2nd masc. sg./2nd com. pl.) _ tuparris/tuparrisa 
Imperative (masc. sg./com. pl.) purris/purrisa 
(parris/parrisa) 


A recent study concludes that “the basic function of the D stem is that of underlining 
an increase in transitivity vis-a-vis the corresponding G stem” (Kouwenberg 1997:445). For 
intransitive G verbs the D normally has a factitive function, as in matam urappis “he widened 
the land” (cf. G matum irpis “the land became wide”), whereas for transitive G verbs the 
D connotes “plurality and salience, mostly plurality of the direct object and the action itself” 
(Kouwenberg 1997:445), as in naratim upetti “I opened canals” (cf. G naram epte “I opened 
a canal”). The D may denote an activity performed on plural objects: for example, usebber 
tuppatim “he broke many tablets” (cf. G isber tuppam “he broke the tablet”). The D also 
serves to form denominative verbs: for example, ruggubum “to roof something” (< rugbum 
“roof”). Additionally, there are some lexical verbs for which the D is the basic stem: for 
example, kullumum “to show.” 
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4.2.4 Sstem 


The $ stem is characterized by a prefixed s(a)- before the verbal root. The vowel class and the 
personal prefixes correspond precisely to those of the D; in other words, all verbs belong to 
the a-iclass and u replaces the a and i vowels of the G (and N) prefixes. As noted under the D 
stem, prefixless forms of the $ stem (i.e., the imperative, verbal adjective, and infinitive) have 
a in the first syllable in Assyrian and u in Babylonian. Note the following forms (Assyrian 
forms are in parentheses): 


(21) First person and imperative forms of the $ stem 


Durative (1st com. sg./Ist com. pl.) uSapras/nusapras 
Perfect (Ist com. sg./1st com. pl.) uStapris/nuStapris 
Preterite (1st com. sg./Ist com. pl.) uSapris/nuSapris 
Imperative (fem. sg./com. pl.) Suprisi/Suprisa 
(Saprisi/Saprisa) 


The main function of the § stem is to form the causative of G verbs, particularly active- 
intransitive verbs: for example, usamqit “I/she/he caused (someone, something) to fall” 
(cf. G imqut “she/he fell”). For some adjectival verbs, the $ rather than the D serves as 
the factitive stem: for example, tuSamrisa “you (pl.) made sick, caused trouble” (cf. nimras 
“we became sick”). As with the other derived stems, some verbs occur only in the $ and have 
no G counterpart: for example, suklulum “to complete.” 


4.2.5 Infixed -ta- stems 


For each of the stems presented above there is an infixed -ta- sub-stem: Gt, (Nt), Dt, St,, and 
Sto. The theme-vowels of the -ta- stems are those of the corresponding basic stems (however, 
G a-u verbs are a class verbs in the Gt). The infixed -ta- is inserted after the first radical in 
the G and D, or after the characteristic preformative of § (and N) stems. The preterites of 
the -ta- infixed stems are formally indistinguishable from the G, D, N, and § perfects, so that 
the two can be distinguished only by context; the perfect of the -ta- stem infixes -tat(a)-. 

The Gt stem denotes (i) a reciprocal meaning (e.g., mithusum “to strike one another,” 
gitrubum “to draw close to one another”); (ii) areflexive nuance (e.g., pissusum (< * pitsusum) 
“to anoint oneself”); or (iii) a separative sense with verbs of motion (e.g., atlukum “to go 
away”). While the first two functions of the Gt are known from elsewhere in Semitic, the 
last-named, the separative sense, represents an innovation within Akkadian. 

The Dt and St, stems serve principally as the passive of their respective stems: for example, 
ustalpit “he was destroyed” (cf. usalpit “he destroyed”). The St) stem, which is distinguished 
from the St; stem only in the durative (by a characteristic doubled middle radical, e.g., St, 
ustapras, St, ustaparras), has a variety of functions, including reflexive and passive of the §, 
causative of the Gt and N, and denominative (Streck 1994). 

The Nt stem is exceptionally rare and its existence may very well be questioned, especially 
given that attested forms are identical to the Ntn (see §4.2.6). Where it does seem to appear, 
it has a reciprocal or separative nuance. 


4.2.6 Infixed -tan- stems 


Similarly, each of the main stems has an infixed -tan- stem associated with it — Gtn, 
Ntn, Dtn, and Stn; the theme-vowel is that of the corresponding -ta- stem. As with the 
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-ta- stems, the -tan- morpheme is inserted immediately after the first consonant in the G 
and D, or, in the Nand§, after the characteristic preformative. Only in the durative is the -tan- 
morpheme completely preserved: for example, Gtn iptanarras, Ntn ittanapras, Dtn upta- 
narras, Stn ustanapras. In all other forms, the n either assimilates to the following consonant 
(in the Gtn), or is dropped (in the Ntn, Dtn, and Stn), as in the following preterite forms: 
Gtn iptarras, Ntn ittapras, Dtn uptarris, Stn ustapris. Therefore, with the exception of the 
durative, the Ntn, Dtn, and Stn forms are identical to their -ta- counterparts. For all stems, 
the -tan- infix serves as an iterative to the meaning of the corresponding main stem: for 
example, astanappar “I am continually sending word” (cf. asappar “I am sending word”); 
istatakkan “he has placed repeatedly.” 


4.2.7 Rare stems 


In addition to the stems described above, several other stems of rare or restricted occurrence 
are also attested. The SD stem — which combines the double middle radical of the D stem 
and the s- preformative of the § stem (e.g., uspazzer “he saved”) — is used for poetic effect 
and is limited to Standard Babylonian and the Old Babylonian literary dialect where it may 
replace either the D or the § stem. The very rare R and Rt stems, which are characterized by 
reduplication of the third radical (e.g., iprassas 3rd com. sg. durative), denote intensification 
of the verbal root and are, therefore, similar to the D. The Dtt stem (e.g., uptatarras 3rd com. 
sg. durative) is attested only in Neo-Assyrian where it acts as the passive of the D stem (the 
expected Dt stem probably does not occur in Neo-Assyrian). Additional stems have been 
suggested, but such forms are so sparsely attested that they may very well represent scribal 
errors. 


4.2.8 Quadriradical verbs 


As noted above, a few roots have four radicals; for some the fourth radical is weak. The vast 
majority of these verbs are not attested in the G stem, but instead have the N as their basic 
stem. Causatives are formed with the S$, and iterative Ntn and Stn are attested as well: for 
example, nabalkutum N (a) “to jump, rebel”; subalkutum § causative. Most quadriradical 
verbs have | or r as the second radical. 


4.2.9 The ventive morpheme 


The ventive morpheme is closely related to the first common singular dative suffix; in fact, 
the two are identical in terms of morphological shape, -am, -m, and -nim, and distribution 
(see §4.1.6.2). The ventive is a directional element that denotes motion or activity in the 
direction of the speaker or writer; it is most frequently found with verbs of movement and 
of sending. The element may be suffixed to any finite verbal form including the imperative: 
for example, nillikam “we came here” (< alakum “to go”); stibilam “send (it) here!” ( <§ 
wabalum “to carry”). As with the separative sense of the Gt stem, the ventive seems to 
represent an innovation within Akkadian; note the opposition created by the two with the 
verb alakum “to go”: atlak “go away!” (Gt) against alkam “come here!” (G + ventive). 


4.2.10 Subordination markers 


The morpheme -u is suffixed to all verbal forms that occur in subordinate clauses, provided 
that the verb does not have an ending that is part of the subject marker (2nd fem. sg. -i, 
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pl. -iand -4) or the ventive morpheme. In Babylonian, verbs that have one of these endings 
are unmarked in subordinate clauses. In Old Assyrian, -ni is attached to forms that cannot 
take -u. In Middle Assyrian and Neo-Assyrian -ni is attached even to those forms which are 
already marked with -u; in these dialects a pronominal suffix may intervene between the -u 
and the -ni subordination markers. The variations in the form of the subordination marker 
may be summarized as follows (after Huehnergard 1997:284; iprus = 3rd masc. sg. preterite 
of parasum “to cut”): 


(22) Forms of the subordination markers 


MAIN CLAUSE SUBORDINATE CLAUSE 


Bab./Old Ass. | Old Bab. Old Ass. Mid/Neo-Ass. 
Pret. 3rd masc. sg. iprus Saiprusu $a iprusu $a iprust-ni 
+ Ventive iprusam Saiprusam Saiprusan-ni $a iprusan-ni 
+3rd masc. sg. suff. iprussu Saiprustsu Saiprusigu —$a iprustsii-ni 
+ Vent.+ suff. iprusassu $a iprusassu Sa iprusasst-ni $a iprusasst-ni 
Vol. Adj.+ 3rd fem. sg. parsat Saparsat Saparsat-ni $a parsati-ni 


In Old Akkadian the normal subordination marker is -u; however, in addition to -u, 
sometimes the suffix -ni (or -na) is used as in Assyrian. In Old Akkadian texts from the 
Diyala region a unique subordination suffix -a is attested. For the syntax of subordinate 
clauses see §5.12. 


4.2.11 Nonfinite verbal forms 


Akkadian exhibits three nonfinite forms: infinitive, participle, and verbal adjective, all of 
which are attested for the G, N, D, S and their respective -ta- and -tan- stems. 


4.2.11.1 Verbal adjective 


The functions of the verbal adjective and its G form have already been discussed above 
(see §4.1.5.1). The verbal adjective for the derived stems can similarly be used attributively 
or predicatively. The morphological shape of the verbal adjective is formally identical to 
the infinitive for all derived stems: Gt pitrus- (Ass. pitars-); Gtn pitarrus-; N naprus-; Ntn 
itaprus- (with loss of initial n); D purrus- (Ass. parrus-); Dt, Dtn putarrus-; § suprus- (Ass. 
Saprus-); Sty-2, Stn Sutaprus-. 


4.2.11.2  Participle 


The participle is a declined adjective that is very often substantivized. The shape of the 
participle in the G is paris-; for the other derived stems the participle is characterized by the 
prefix mu-: Gt muptaris-; Gtn muptarris-; N mupparis-; Ntn muttapris-; D muparris-; Dt, Dtn 
muptarris-; § musapris-; St)-2, Stn mustapris-. The participle is active in voice for transitive 
verbs while the verbal adjective is passive: for example, sabitum “captor” versus sabtum 
“captive.” For active intransitive verbs the participle is characterized by an imperfective 
aspect, while the verbal adjective imparts a perfective nuance: for example, wasibum “sitting 
down” versus wasbum “having sat down, seated.” Participles of stative verbs do not occur. 
As a substantive, the participle is most often found in the bound form with a dependent 
genitive: for example, paris purussé “the one who decides decisions”; wasib alim “the one 
who dwells in the city, city-dweller.” 
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4.2.11.3 Infinitive 


The Akkadian infinitive is a verbal noun and is always masculine and singular. The shape of 
the infinitive in the G stem is pards-. For the derived stems the morphological shape of the 
infinitive is identical to that of the verbal adjective (see §4.2.11.1). 

In Eblaite, the D and § stem infinitives have the same form as in Assyrian Akkadian, 
namely, D parrus and § Saprus. (The forms purrus and suprus are also attested in copies 
of one recension of a large Sumerian—Eblaite vocabulary text; see Conti 1996. It is likely 
that this recension reflects the influence of a contemporary dialect of Old Akkadian.) In 
addition to these forms, Eblaite attests infinitives of t-stems that, in addition to an infixed 
-t-, also exhibit a prefixed t-: G iterative /tartappidum/ (cf. G /rapadum/ “to run”); D it- 
erative(?) /tudtaqqinum/ (cf. G /daqanum/ “to be bearded,” D /daqqunum/); § iterative 
/tu8ta?kilum/ (cf. Akkadian G akalum “to eat,” $ sakulum “to feed”). Such forms are other- 
wise unknown in Semitic. 

For the syntax of the infinitive see §5.5. 


4.3 Particles 


Prepositions, adverbs, and the particle li are treated below; for the conjunctions and enclitic 
particles see Syntax. 


4.3.1 Prepositions 


Common prepositions in Akkadian are the following: ina “in”; ana “to, toward”; istu, Middle 
Babylonian ultu, Neo-Assyrian issu “from, out of,” temporal “since, after” (from Proto- 
Semitic *wistu(m) “in(side)”); adi “up to”; ki, kima “like, as”; lama “before” (temporal) 
(from 1a “not” + enclitic -ma [see §5.7]); assu(m), Old Assyrian assumi “on account of, 
for the sake of” (from ana Sum/(i) “for the name (= sake) of”); asar “where” (originally 
the bound form of a noun asrum “place,” i.e., “(in the) place of”); mala “as many as, as 
much as” (originally the bound form of the infinitive malim < * mala’um “to become full,” 
ie., “fullness of”). The prepositions itti “with” and eli “upon, over, against” regularly take 
possessive suffixes: for example, eliya “upon me’; ittisu “with him.” Nouns governed by 
prepositions are always in the genitive case. 

Of the above-mentioned prepositions, Eblaite shares the prepositions in “in” (Akk. ina), 
‘as(NI)-na “to” (Akk. ana), which are not found elsewhere in Semitic outside of these 
two languages. Eblaite also attests a preposition ‘asta or “asti “with, from” (corresponding 
to the Old Akkadian preposition isté/isti), ‘astu(m) (OAkk. istum) “from, after,” and bali 
“without, without the knowledge/consent of” (Akk. balu(m)). Additionally, Eblaite contains 
the prepositions si-in “to, for the sake of” (not attested in Akkadian, but found in South 
Arabian s;1); min “in, at” (not attested in Akkadian, but cf. Hebrew min- “from”); mi-nu 
“from, to”; si-gi “with”; GABA “before” (probably for maharas in Akk.; construct of mahrum 
“front (part)”); i3-ki “in favor of” (which has been compared with Ethiopic ’aska “until”); 
and al “on” found elsewhere in Semitic (Akk. eli). Significantly, Eblaite, like Akkadian, does 
not display the common West Semitic proclitic prepositions * bi- “in” and *Ja- “ 


» 


to. 


4.3.2 Adverbs 


It was noted above that the locative ending -um and terminative ending -i5 remained produc- 
tive after the Old Akkadian period in the formation of adverbs (see §4.1.1.3): for example, 
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elénum “above, in addition”; madis “much, greatly.” When followed by the morpheme -am, 
possibly the accusative case, the terminative often assumes a distributive force: for exam- 
ple, amisam “daily”; warhisam “monthly.” Additional adverbial endings include -i (e.g., ali 
“where”) and -@ (i.e., the absolute form [see $4.1.4]; e.g., zamar “quickly, suddenly”). 

The accusative case may be used in a wide range of adverbial functions: (i) accusative 
of place (e.g., Sumélam “on the left”); (ii) accusative of time (e.g., urram “tomorrow”); 
(iii) ablative accusative (e.g., nilqéSuniiti “we took from them”); (iv) accusative of respect, 
manner, or means (e.g., hamuttam alkam “Come quickly!”). 

An adverbial use of the accusative is attested for Eblaite as well: for example, (i) accusative 
of place (e.g., zi-il NE-na-a3* mu-DU E ma-tim “at the junction of N., we will enter into the 
mausoleum”; cf. var.: zi-il NE-na-d4§"' mu-DU si-inE ma-tim); (ii) accusative of time (e.g., 
5 UD GIBIL... [TUS] “on the fifth day... they sat”); (iii) accusative of respect (e.g., wa-a 
PAD ma-lik-tum ba-na-sa “she veiled the face of the queen”; lit.: “she veiled the queen with 
respect to her face”; ma-lik-tum represents a fixed logographic writing for /maliktam/ (see 
§2.6 and §4.1.2)). 

There are two negative adverbs in Akkadian, uland /a. The former also has the form ulain 
early Old Babylonian and Old Assyrian. The particle ulis used to negate independent declar- 
ative sentences and clauses, both verbal and verbless. It is also used to negate interrogative 
sentences in which no interrogative pronoun or adverb occurs. Elsewhere /dis used to negate: 
all subordinate clauses; injunctions, both verbal and verbless (see §§ 4.2.1.5, 4.3.3); interrog- 
ative nouns and pronouns; and individual words, including infinitives and adjectives: for 
example, témum 14 damqum “an unfavorable report”; dabab la kittim “untrue speech.” 

Although some adverbs may stand at the beginning of their sentence, their regular position 
is directly before the verb (in verbless clauses, the negative adverb ul stands likewise before 
the predicate). 


4.3.3 The particle la 


This particle has three functions in Akkadian: (i) to express alternatives (e.g., abum liiahum 
lit assatum “father, brother, or wife”); (ii) to denote injunctions in verbless clauses (e.g., li 
awilata “be (masc. sg.) a man’; negative injunctions are formed with Ja: e.g., la ina ekallim 
sina “they (fem.) must not be in the palace!”); and (iii) as an asseverative particle (e.g., li 
épus “I verily built”). 


4.4 Compounding 


As with the other Semitic languages, Akkadian is characterized by a poverty of real word 
compounds. However, certain compound noun phrases are expressed by a bound form 
governing a genitive: for example, mar(i) siprim “messenger” (lit. “son of the message”); bél 
hubullim “creditor” (lit. “lord of the debt”). Only occasionally are these expressions treated as 
a morphological unit; in other words, their plurals are most often formed by pluralization 
of the governing noun (e.g., mari Siprim (nom.) “messengers”), rather than by marking 
the end of the phrase (e.g., mar sipri). Rarely, however, a bound form with accompanying 
genitive evolved into a type of word compound, especially when the final consonant of the 
bound form was an n and was therefore susceptible to assimilation to the first consonant of 
the following genitive: for example, bin pani (lit. “features of the face”) > buppdanu “face”; 
Saman sammim (lit. “oil of the plant”) > samassammum “sesame seed oil”; miir nisqim (lit. 
“foal of choice quality”) > murnisqum “(select) horse or donkey.” 
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4.5 Numerals 


Cardinal and ordinal numbers are usually expressed logographically in Akkadian. Thus, the 
pronunciation and construction of many numbers are unknown. 


4.5.1 Cardinal numbers 


The cardinal numbers from 1 to 10, except for 2, occur in the absolute and, less often, free 
forms. There was no “zero” in the Akkadian numerical system. The numbers from 11 to 
19 occur only in the absolute state. Below are the Old Babylonian forms for numbers 1 
through 10: 


(23) The old Babylonian cardinal numbers (1-10) 


DECLINED STATE ABSOLUTE STATE 
Masculine Feminine Masculine Feminine 


1 (isténum) —(i8tétum) istén iSteat, iStét 
2 sina sitta — — 
3 Salasum salastum Salas Salasat 
4 erbim erbettum erbe/erba _ erbet(ti) 
5 hamsum  hamistum hamis hamSat 
6 sessum Sedistum —8ed is SeS8et 
7 sebim sebettum sebe sebet(ti) 
8 samanim samantum  samane samanat 
9 tisim tisitum tise tisit 
10 es(e)rum ~~ esertum eser eS(e)ret 


The cardinals 20 through 50 are expressed in the feminine plural of the absolute form; they 
may modify masculine or feminine nouns: esra “20”; Salasa “30”; erbea/erba “40”; hamsa 
“50”. In compound numbers, higher-order components precede lower ones. 

The numerical system, as inherited from Sumerian, was based on both the sexagesimal 
and the decimal systems. Higher numbers are expressed in both systems; the following forms 
modify both masculine and feminine nouns: 


(24) Higher-ordered Old Babylonian cardinal numbers: sexagesimal and decimal systems 


SEXAGESIMALS DECIMALS 
Absolute Free Absolute Free 
60 $us(i) susum =:100 meat (meatum) 
600 nér nérum 1,000 lim(i) limum 
3,600 Sar sarum 


4.5.1.1 Agreement with cardinal numbers 


The numbers | and 2 agree in gender with the item counted; however, the numbers 3 through 
19 are subject to the phenomenon of chiastic concord encountered elsewhere in Semitic, 
whereby the gender of these numbers is the opposite of that of the item counted: for example, 
istén wardum “one male slave,” istét amtum “one female slave,” but Salasat wardi “three male 
slaves”; Salas amatum “three female slaves.” While numbers are usually expressed in the 
absolute case as noted above, the item counted or measured is usually in the free form, its 


case determined by the context. 
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4.5.2 Ordinal numbers 


The ordinal numbers are adjectives which always agree with the gender of the modified 
noun (i.e., chiastic concord is not observed; see §4.5.1.1). The base of the cardinal numbers 
in Babylonian is parus-, in Assyrian paris-. There are several terms for “first”; additionally, 
“first” is the only ordinal regularly to precede its noun. Note the following Old Babylonian 
forms: 


(25) The old Babylonian ordinal numbers (1-10) 


Masculine Feminine 
First pantim panitum 

mahrim  mahritum 

(ist?um) (istitum) 


istén isteat 
Second santim sanitum 
Third $alsSum Salustum 
Fourth  rebam rebatum 
Fifth hamsum = hamustum 
Sixth sessum Sedustum 
Seventh sebim sebutum 
Eighth samnum  samuntum 
Ninth tesim tesutum 
Tenth esrum esurtum 


5. SYNTAX 


To date there have been no comprehensive studies concerning the historical development of 
Akkadian syntax; thus, the description given below is based largely on Old Babylonian, the 
most thoroughly studied dialect. However, even a fairly cursory review of the other dialects 
reveals that Akkadian is remarkably conservative not only in its morphology, but also in its 
syntax, despite the fact that the written language in all probability lagged behind the spoken 
language. 

Beyond the brief comments made below regarding word order and use of the conjunction 
wa, almost nothing can be stated with certainty regarding the syntax of Eblaite. Note: In the 
word-for-word renderings of Eblaite, the verb forms are given simply as bare lexical forms, 
such as “go,” “dwell,” since the logograms used to write them do not specify person or 
tense. 


5.1 Word order 


One of the most significant innovations within Akkadian is the adoption of an SOV 
(Subject-Object-Verb) word order, under Sumerian influence, for both main and sub- 
ordinate clauses. This development is in sharp contrast to the VSO order of most other 
Semitic languages, with the notable exception of modern Ethiopic, which similarly adopted 
an SOV order under Cushitic influence. In literary genres, however, Akkadian word order 
was much less restricted, the verb often preceding the object, or even the subject, for poetic 
effect. 
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Word order in Eblaite appears to be much freer than in Akkadian. In addition to the SOV 
order encountered in Akkadian and Sumerian, SVO order is frequently attested as well, as 
in other Semitic languages. 


5.2 Agreement 


As noted above, the Akkadian and Eblaite verbs agree with their subject in gender and 
number; attributive adjectives follow their head nouns and must agree with them in gender, 
number, and case. The predicative construction is not subject to the same rules of agreement 
as the attributive form; the base is indeclinable and not marked for gender, number, or case, 
while the enclitic subject pronoun has a clearly defined gender (except for the first person), 
number, and case, which is invariably nominative. For example, Sarr-aku means both “I am 
king” and “Iam queen” (i.e., a feminine form *™ Sarrat-aku does not exist); similarly, Sarr-anu 
literally means both “we are king” and “we are kings.” 


5.3 Apposition 


Nouns and phrases are very frequently found in apposition, particularly with titles and 
epithets. Nouns in apposition agree in number and in case with their antecedent: for example, 
ana Marduk, bélim rabim, rubém mahrim “for Marduk, the great lord, the foremost prince,” 
where all substantives and modifying adjectives are governed by the preposition ana, and 
are thus in the genitive case. 


5.4 Genitive constructions 


In Akkadian the genitive may be expressed either with or without the determinative pronoun, 
with no ascertainable difference in meaning. The determinative pronoun Sa (see §4.1.6.4) 
is placed in apposition to the preceding governing noun; the governed noun appears after 
$a and is in the genitive case (26A). Occasionally sa appears before its antecedent, in which 
case the governed noun is re-expressed with a resumptive possessive pronoun (26B-C): 


(26) A. Sarrum a matim 
king, the one of land-GEN. 
“The king of the land” 
B. Sa bélim kussisu 
the one of lord-GENn. his throne 
“The throne of the lord” 
C. $a PN astakan dabdasu 


the one of PN-cEeN. Ibrought about _ his defeat 
“I brought about the defeat of PN” 


The latter construction, often referred to as the anticipatory genitive, is used for poetic effect 
and is most often found in literary texts. 

However, the use of the bound form (see §4.1.2) directly before a dependent noun is 
the more common construction for expressing the genitive. The determinative pronoun is 
deleted and the governing noun appears in the bound form, juxtaposed to the governed 
noun in the genitive: for example, gaqqad awilim “the head of the man.” The resulting con- 
struction, the so-called genitive chain, represents an inseparable unit. Adjectives modifying 
the governing noun occur after the chain in the appropriate case (27A—B). Only the negative 
adverb /d may intervene between the bound form and its genitive (27C-D): 
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(27) A. mar awilim sehrum 
son-of man.GEN. young 
“The young son of a man” 
B. mar bite rabi 
son-of house.GEN. great 
“The oldest son of the house” (Middle Assyrian) 
C. erset la tari 
land-of not  return.GEN. 
“Land of no return” 
D. bél la ilim. 
owner-of not  god.GEN. 
“Owner of no god” (i.e., “irreligious person”) 


Normally, only one genitive noun can be dependent on a governing noun; an exception 
occurs when two genitives form a logical unit: for example, bél Samé u ersetim “lord of heaven 
and earth.” It is impossible for more than one bound form to govern a single genitive; in 
instances of multiple governing nouns $a must be used: 

(28) ina eqlim kirim a bitim sa ilkisu 
in field.cGeN. orchard.ceN. or house.ceN the one of his service obligation-GEN. 
“Among a field, orchard, or house belonging to his service obligation” 


When chains of more than two elements occur, all but the last element appear in the bound 
form: 


(29) A. qurun — Salmat ummanatisu 
pile-of corpses-of his troops.GEN. 
“The pile of corpses of his troops” 
B. ina qat mar awilim 
from hand-of son-of man.cEN. 
“From the hand of the son of a man” 


5.5 Syntax of the infinitive 


The syntax of the Akkadian infinitive is very complex, and only the basic aspects can be 
mentioned here; for details see Aro 1961. The infinitive, as a verbal noun, may occur in any 
case. As the subject or direct object of its clause, it appears in the nominative and accusative 
cases, respectively: for example, erésum gerub “planting is near”; erébam ul iddissim “he 
did not allow her to enter” (lit. “entering he did not give to her”). When governed by 
a preposition or bound noun, the infinitive appears in the genitive: for example, asar la 
amarim “a place that cannot be found” (lit. “a place of not finding”). When governed 
by certain prepositions, particulary ina “in,” the resulting prepositional phrase is often 
equivalent to a temporal clause: for example, ina kasadim “when arriving, upon arrival”; itti 
zikarim Sanim ina utilim la ittasbat “(if) she has not been caught while lying with another 
man.” With other prepositions, particularly ana “to,” the construction may express purpose: 
for example, ana 1a ené “so that it cannot be changed” (Neo-Babylonian/Late Babylonian); 
ana amar béliya Sarik “it was donated so that my lord sees it” (lit. “for the seeing of my 
lord”; Middle Babylonian). Many other prepositions may be construed with the infinitive, 
resulting in a wide range of meanings and nuances: for example, assum elém astaprakkum 
“T have written to you (masc. sg.) about coming up”; kima la ragamim epus “act (masc. sg.) 
so that there be no legal contest” (lit. “act according to not contesting”). Additionally, as a 
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noun, the infinitive may take possessive suffixes: for example, témka ina seméya “upon my 
hearing your report”; adi tdrisu siba “stay (pl.) until his return.” 

The infinitive may also be construed as a verb, taking a subject or object: for example, 
with a pronominal suffix serving as the logical subject: 


(30) tuppam ina Seméka 
tablet in hear.1InF.=your 
“When you hear the tablet” 


With the infinitive taking both a subject and an object (rare), one finds, for example: 


(31) dannum ensam ana [a habalim 
strong weak to NEG.  oppress.INF. 
“So that the strong do not oppress the weak” 


The subject or object of an infinitive may be expressed in the genitive if it follows a prepo- 
sition: 


(32) A. ana Semé béliya aspuram 
to hear.1nz.-oflord=my J=wrote=vENT. 
“T have written so that my lord hears it” 
B. ana awatisu kasadim égurakka 
to words=his achieve.inr. he=hired=venT.=you 
“Has he hired you in order to achieve his goals?” 


As verbs, infinitives may also govern prepositional phrases and adverbial complements: 


(33) A. ina Kanis ina erabisu 
in Kanis in — enter.inr.=his 
“When he entered into Kani” (Old Assyrian) 
B. 1a alaka iqbisu 
NEG. go.INF. he=spoke=him 
“He ordered him not to go” (Neo-Assyrian) 


Infinitives may also enter into paranomastic constructions which serve to intensify the verbal 
form; in such constructions, the infinitive takes the locative-adverbial -um (§4.1.1.3) and 
often -ma (885.7, 5.9): for example, saparum-ma aspur “I have certainly sent.” 

In a construction unique to Eblaite, infinitives placed in apposition to their objects 
may accept dative pronominal suffixes, which in Akkadian are restricted to finite verbal 
forms: 


(34) A.1 DUG I &8GAB.LIS.ME  na-ba-ba-sum (for /napap-sum/) 
1 vessel oil G... sprinkle.1nr.=to-him 
“A vessel of G.-oil, to be sprinkled on him” 
B. ha-sa-nu BAR,:KUG | sa-ha-da-8um (for /Sahad-Sum/) 
H. silver give. INF.=to-him 
“An H. of silver, to be given to him” 


5.6 Verbless clauses 


There is no verb “to be” in Akkadian; instead, equational and existential clauses are verbless, 
expressed by juxtaposing the subject and the predicate. The tense of verbless clauses can 
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only be determined from context. In Old Babylonian, when the subject of a verbless clause 
is a noun, it precedes the predicate: 


(35) Hammurapi Sarrum $a Babilim 
Hammurapi king the oneof Babylon 
“Hammurapi [is/was] king of Babylon” 


If the subject is a pronoun, it follows the predicate: 
(36) Sarrum Sa Babilim st 

king the oneof Babylon he 

“He [is/was] king of Babylon” 


In other dialects, such as Old Assyrian (37A-B), and in Eblaite (37C) these rules of word 
order are not in force: 


(37) A. nenu la awil gimillim 
we NEG. man-of compliance 
“We [are] not compliant people” 
B. gamer awatim nénu 


concluder-of matters we 

“We are the concluder(s) of the legal matters” 
C. an-da_ SES u an-na SES 

you brother and I brother 

“You [are my] brother, I [am your] brother” (?) 


In Akkadian, clauses of the type Adverb (Phrase)—Noun (Phrase) occur occasionally. Most 
often this construction is used for existential clauses; for example: 


(38) ina imitti hasim sépum ina Sumél hasim  pitrum 
in right-of lung foot in left-of lung fissure 
“on the right of the lung [there] was a ‘foot, on the left [there] was a fissure” 


Verbless clauses may also express simple possession when a noun phrase governed by sa 
(see $5.4) constitutes the predicate, as in: 


(39) kaspum u hurasum Sa alim 
silver and gold that of town 
“The silver and gold belong to the town” 


5.7 Topicalization 


In the writing of Akkadian there are two methods of emphasizing a nonpredicate constituent: 
(i) left dislocation, and (1i) the addition of the emphatic particle -ma. With the former, the 
dislocated noun or noun phrase is placed at the beginning of the clause in the nominative case 
(sometimes referred to as the nominative absolute or casus pendens). Such clauses appear 
to have two subjects; however, the dislocated element is not part of the clause grammar. 
The noun or noun phrase that is dislocated is replaced in the clause by a corresponding 
pronominal suffix; for example: 
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(40) A. Summa awilum hubullum — eligu ibassi-ma 

if man.NoM. debt.nom. against=him  it=is-present=conyj. 
“Tf a man — a debt is lodged against him...” 

B. Summa = awilum Sarassu ... Salmat 
if man.NoM. hair-NoM.=his _ ...is black 
“Tf a man — his hair is black” 

With B compare: 

C. Summa _ Sarat awilim ...Salmat 
if hair-of man.cEn. ...is black 


“Tf the hair of a man is black” 
The enclitic particle -ma serves to mark the logical predicate of a clause (Rainey 1976); 
translation into English is usually facilitated by a cleft sentence, as in: 


(41) A. assum mari Yailanim sa mahrika, tusa warkanum 
concerning sons-of Y. REL. before=you perhaps _ later 
salimum ibbassi-ma ina qatim kullasunu aqbi. 
peace it=becomes-present=cony. in hand  hold.inr.=them I=said 
inanna mimma_  salimum itti Yailanim ul ibas$i, $a 
now anything peace with Y. NEG. it=is-present REL. 
sabatisa-ma adabbub 


seize.INF.=him=tTop. I=speak 
“As for the Yailanum tribesmen who are with you, I had said to hold them just 
in case peace should be established later. Now, there is no peace with 
Yailanum; it is to seize them that I am planning” 
B. Gimillum $a, dutrsu nuhatimmum; watrissu ana rédim 
G. that status=his cook superfluously to  1.-soldier 


isSater. inanna Gimillum st, ina nuhatimmi-ma_ illak! 
he=was-written now G. that in cooks=rop. he=goes 


puhsu, Sani’am-ma ana rédi mulli 
replacement=his other=Top. to  1.-soldiers assign.IMPv. 

“As for this Gimillum, his permanent status is that of cook; he was registered as 
a rédii-soldier superfluously. Now, as for this Gimillum, it is with the cooks 
that he will serve! In place of him, it is someone else that you must assign” 


5.8 Cliticism 


In addition to the emphatic particle -ma and the subordinate marker -ni in Assyrian (and 
-nain Old Akkadian), Akkadian possesses two other enclitics: -mi and -man (Old Assyrian 
-min). The particle -mi is used to indicate direct speech; it may be attached to one or more 
words within the speech: 
(42) sapiri iqbiam kida Sund-mi libala-mi 
overseer=my he=said=vENT. outside they=QquoT. may=they=dry=qQuor. 
“My overseer said to me, ‘Those should be dried outside” 


The relatively infrequent irrealis particle, -man/-min, is appended to summa “if” to form 
unreal clauses: for example, Summa-min métaku “if I had died.” 

Akkadian does not possess any true proclitics; however, in some dialects, the prepositions 
ina “in,” ana “to,” and eli “upon” may lose their final vowels and become proclitic, with 
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assimilation of the consonant to the first consonant of the following word. Often the resultant 
consonantal doubling is not indicated in the script: for example, a-pa-ni-ia for ap-paniya 
“towards me” (< ana paniya); i-li-bi-sa for il-libbisa “within it (fem.)” (< ina libbisa); 
e-ni-si-i for en-nisi “above the people” (< eli nisi). 


5.9 Coordination 


There are two independent coordinators in Akkadian, u and i (Ji), in addition to the 
enclitic -ma, which, besides its function as an emphasizing particle, is frequently used as a 
coordinator (Patterson 1970; Kraus 1987). The conjunction u (< “wa) is used to connect 
both noun phrases and sentences. Clauses that are connected with u are of equal semantic 
stress and are reversible (i.e., a change in the order of the clauses does not affect their 
relationship or meaning): for example, ... bitam inassari u sehritim urabbi “...they may 
keep the house and raise the children.” 

The coordinating conjunction -ma is suffixed to verbs and is used only to connect clauses. 
Unlike u, clauses connected by -maare logically or temporally related to one another and are 
therefore irreversible. Usually the first clause provides the conditions for the action expressed 
in the second clause; thus, -ma serves syntactically or logically to subordinate the first clause 
to the second. The following example demonstrates the various interpretations of clauses 
connected with -ma: 


(43) ina nar GN mi matt-ma eqel biltini 
in river-of GN _ water.pL. diminished-are=cony. field-of tax=our 
ul ikassadii 


NEG. they=reach 

“In the canal of GN the waters are (too) low and so they do not reach our taxable 
field” 

“Because/ When/ If the waters are (too) low they will not reach our taxable field” 


Akkadian did not possess a separate word for “but”; rather, both u and -ma can be used 
in this sense, especially when one of the clauses contains a negative, as, for example, in the 
following: 


(44) BUR.30.1KU sitat eqlim &uati bélni ana SU.HA.MES 
BUR=30(-DETv.) remainder-of field that lord=our to fishermen 
UD.DA — nadanam-ma ipirsunu la susam iqbi 


collective give.INF.Acc.=and ration=their NegG. release.1nF.acc. he=said 
“Our lord said to give the remaining 30 BUR of that field to the fisherman’s 
collective but not to release their rations” 


The conjunction “or” is expressed by i (< *’aw) or i li. The conjunctions u and i are 
identical in the writing system and, in the absence of Ji, the two can only be distinguished 
by context. 

Clauses may also be joined asyndetically, with the deletion of any of the conjunctions 
described above: 


(45) Purattu... miqtisa usuh hamisa sutbi 
Euphrates... silt.pL.=its remove.rmpv. litter.pL.=its cause-to-arise.IMPV. 
SutéSersi 


cause-to-be-in-order.IMpv.=it 
“...as for the Euphrates, ... dredge its silt, remove its litter (and) set it in order!” 


« 
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The conjunctions wa (Akk. u) and -ma are attested for Eblaite as well, although little 
is known of their syntactic ranges. In at least some instances -ma behaves as it does in 
Akkadian, connecting logically related clauses, for example: 


(46) “EN.KI... LUGAL  i8,;-gur-ma MAH(?) — il-tum 4EN.LIL 
Eas: king he=summoned=conj. exalted(?) gods Enlil 
’as(NI)-na_ ¢EN.KI INIM.DI 
to Ea spoke 
“he summoned Ea, ..., the king, and then the exalted one(?) of the gods, Enlil, 
spoke to Ea” 


The conjunction wa is much more frequent in Eblaite than in Akkadian; and, as in 
Akkadian, it is often used to connect clauses and noun pairs. As in West Semitic, wa is often 
used to introduce clauses and sentences (and is presumably to be left untranslated): 


(47) A. wa LNA.SUM-kum_ E in ba-da-a Sa 2 li-im 
CONJ. give=to-you house in B. REL. 2 thousand 
“Tam (herewith) giving you property in Baytan, (populated) by 2,000 (people)” 
B. wa _i8;-da-ga-su 1 SUD MASKIM.E.Gly-ma © si-in 


cony. he=established(?)=him 1 star representative=Trop. toward 
I-li-lu A.MU  DINGIR.DINGIR.DINGIR 
Enlil father gods 
“The star established(?) him as representative to IIlil, the father of the gods” 
C.wa IL IGLIGI EN wa  NAM.KU; 
conyj. lift eyes lord conyj. swear 
“The lord lifted (his) eyes and swore” 


Such a use of u in Akkadian is very rare. Eblaite also attests the conjunctions summa (see 
§5.11); ‘ap “and then, but then,” which occurs in Ugaritic and Hebrew, but not in Akkadian; 
and a-ma (a compound of u [< wa] and -ma) “and then, and also, even.” 


5.10 Sequence of tenses (consecutio temporum) 


For Old Babylonian and Old Assyrian (i.e., those periods in which the perfect is used with a 
focusing nuance; see §4.2.1.2), past actions performed in sequence are often expressed by one 
or more preterites followed by a final perfect. This sequence of tenses is used to emphasize 
the final clause, the crucial event upon which the action in the subsequent clauses is based. 
Often the coordinator -ma connects the clause(s) containing preterite(s) to the following 
perfect clause; for example: 


(48) A. kaspam aknukam-ma ustabilakkum 
silver I=sealed=vENT.=conj. I=have caused-to-carry=VENT.=to-you 
“T sealed the silver and have sent it to you” 
B. inanna_ milum  illikam-ma nar Irnina ana dtr 
now flood it=went=vENT.=conj. river-of I. to _-wall-of 


karim _ issaniq (< “istaniq; see §3.8.1.4, 14) 
quay —it=has-reached 

“Now, the flood has come, and the Irnina Canal has reached up to the wall 
of the quay” 
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C. ana Ili-imguranni tuppam  uSsabil-ma meher _ tuppi 
to I tablet I=caused-to-carry=conj. copy-of tablet 
usabilam-ma ustabilakkum 


he=caused-to-carry=VENT.=coNJ. I=have-caused-to-carry=VENT.=to-you 
“T sent a letter to Ili-imguranni, and he sent a response to me, and I have sent 
(it) to you” 


5.11 Conditional sentences 


Akkadian exhibits both marked and unmarked conditional sentences. Unmarked clauses 
(with no word for “if”) are characterized by the conjunctive -ma, which serves to connect the 
protasis and the apodosis. The verbs of both clauses are usually in the durative: for example, 
tasa” al-ma iqabbakku (Middle Babylonian) “If you ask, he will tell you.” Sometimes the 
protasis has instead the preterite or precative; thus 


(49) mari Santtim  lirst-ma PN ahtsunu rabim 
sons other may=they=acquire.PREC.=conj. PN _ brother=their big 
“Even if they acquire (adopt) other children, PN will be their older brother” 

lit. “Let them acquire other children...” 


Marked conditional sentences, those introduced with summa “if? are more frequently 
attested. With such sentences, there is no conjunction between the protasis and apodosis; the 
two clauses are simply juxtaposed (with no intervening word for “then”). In summa clauses, 
the negative adverb in the protasis is /4, whereas in the apodosis it is ul. Mesopotamian 
omens and laws are invariably expressed with marked conditional clauses, as in the 
following: 


(50) A. Summa ina birit martim silum Sakin — Sarram ina 
if in midst-of gall-bladder depression situated-is king in 
pani pisim — idukkisu 


front-of breach they=kill=him 
“Tf a depression is situated in the middle of the gall-bladder — they will kill the 
king in front of a breach” 
B. Summa marum_ abasu imtahas — rittasu inakkisa 
if son father=his he=has-struck hand=his they=cut-off 
“Tf a son strikes his father — they will cut off his hand” 


Possibly under Sumerian influence, the subordination marker is not used with marked 
or unmarked conditional sentences. 

Eblaite also exhibits both marked and unmarked conditional clauses. Marked clauses 
are likewise introduced by summa; however, wa often serves to connect the protasis and 
apodosis (whereas in Akkadian they are normally joined asyndetically): 


(51) su-ma INIM HUL al PN PN, DUG, wa  NAM.KU; 
if word evil against PN PN» speak  cony. swear 
“If PN> utters an evil word against PN, then he will swear...” 


With an unmarked clause, -ma may or may not be used to connect the protasis and apodosis; 
for example: 
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(52) si-ama M{.DUG,.GA 48-da DUMU.NITA DUMU.NITA AL.TUS ap 


she=Top. want with son son dwell also 
NU.MI.DUG,.GA E EN AL.TUS 
NEG.=want house lord dwell 


“Tf she wants, she will live with her two sons; but if she does not want to, 
she will live in the house of the lord” 


5.12 Subordinate clauses 


Akkadian subordinate clauses are traditionally grouped into three categories: (i) relative 
clauses; (ii) temporal clauses; and (iii) other types of clauses, including local, causal, and 
object clauses. In all cases, where permissible, the verb is marked with the subordination 
marker (see §4.2.10). The negative adverb for all subordinate clauses is 1a. 


5.12.1 Relative clauses 


For all Assyrian and Babylonian dialects the indeclinable determinative-relative pronoun 
(rel.), Sa, is used to introduce relative clauses. Only for Old Akkadian and Eblaite is the 
pronoun fully declinable (see §4.1.6.4); for later periods the original accusative masculine 
nominative form (i.e., $a) is used, regardless of the environment. 

The relative pronoun sa may occur without an antecedent, in which case the clause 
beginning with Sa is syntactically equivalent to a noun and thus may serve as the subject 
(52A), direct object (52B), or indirect object of a main clause verb: 


(53) A. Sa issabtt-ma iliksu ittalku 
REL. he=has-taken=suBoRD.=conj. service=his he=has-gone=suBorRD. 
su-ma illak 


he=top. he=goes 
“the one who has taken possession and performed his service obligation shall 
be the one to continue to perform the obligation” 
B. Sa in-ka mahru ana PN idin 
REL. eye=your receives=SUBORD. to PN _ give.IMpv. 
“that which seems just to you, give to PN” 
lit. “That which your eye receives, ...” 


Most often, however, Sa is preceded by an antecedent, as in the following: 


(54) A. kaspum Sa PN © ilge’tni 


silver REL. PN  he=took.susorp. 
“The silver that PN took” (Old Assyrian) 
B. ana marisa $a irammu 


for son=her REL. she=loves.sUBORD. 
“For her son whom she loves” 


Since the relative pronoun must follow its antecedent noun directly, it may not be preceded 
by a preposition. When Sa expresses the genitive (55A) or dative (55B), it must be resumed 
by the appropriate pronominal suffix: 


(55) A. Sarritum Sa isda-sa sursuda 
kingship ReEL. foundations=its firm-are 
“A kingship whose foundations are firm” 
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B. mannum awilum a tuppaka anamahrisu —_—taSpuru 
who man REL. tablet=your toward=him you=sent=suBorD. 
“Who is the man to whom you sent your tablet?” 


When Sa represents the direct object of a verb, the pronominal suffix is optional; for 
example, compare (56A) and (56B): 


(56) A. sena Sa Sarrum iddinu 
flocks REL. king he=gave=SUBORD. 
“The flocks (sheep and goats) that the king gave” 
B. ana *Ui8idis 8a Ursa ékimu-8(u) aqtirib 
to U. REL. U. he=conquered=suBorp.=it I=have-approached 
“T approached the land of Uisdis, which Ursa had conquered” (Standard 
Babylonian) 


As with the genitive construction, $a may be deleted, the antecedent noun then appearing 
in the bound form (84.1.2): for example, awdt niqabbii ul isemme “he does not listen to 
the words we say” (= awatim sa niqabbii ul isemme). Such constructions, inherited from 
Common Semitic, are already comparatively rare in Old Akkadian and Old Babylonian, and 
are virtually unknown in Old Assyrian and in the late Assyrian and Babylonian dialects, 
with the exception of certain literary texts in Babylonian. 

Relative clauses may also be verbless; in Assyrian texts the particle-ni is suffixed to the 
predicate, as in the following Old Assyrian example: 


(57) tuppam Sa kaspum — kaspi-ni ukal 
tablet REL. _ silver silver=my=suBoRD. I=have 
“T have a tablet (that proves) that the silver [is] my silver” 


The indefinite pronouns mamman “whoever,” mimma “whatever,” as well as mala, Ass. 
(am)mar (bound form of maliim < * mala’um “to become full”) “as much/many as” may 
all be used as relative pronouns with the omission of sa: for example, am mala érisiiki idnim 
“Give (fem. sg.) me as much grain as I requested of you.” 

In Eblaite, relative clauses may be either introduced by the declineable pronoun 6a or 
simply juxtaposed to their main clauses; in the latter case the morphological shape of the 
preceding noun (i.e., whether or not it assumes the bound form as in Akkadian) cannot be 
determined because of the ambiguity of the writing system: 


(58) 8®GIGIR-sum $a-ti Us ‘¢Ku-ra_ wa dBa-ra-ma 
chariot=his REL. ride K. cony. B. 
“(Concerning) the chariot upon which K. and B. rode” 


(cf. variant &8GIGIR-sum U; ¢Ku-ra 0 “Ba-ra-ma). 


5.12.2 Temporal clauses 


Akkadian temporal clauses are introduced by a number of subordinating conjunctions. 
Frequently encountered conjunctions include: intima (inu) “when”; iim “on the day that, 
when’; istu (Standard Babylonian ultu) “after, as soon as, since”; kima (Middle Babylonian 
ki) “as soon as, when”; warka/i “after”; adi “until, as long as, while”; lama “before”; and 
adi (... ) la “before.” Temporal clauses usually precede their main clause; the tenses of both 
the main and the temporal clause verbs are determined by fairly predictable patterns. For 
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example, with many of the conjunctions (specifically, iniima, iim, istu, kima, warka/i, and 
adi), when the main clause action is completed in the past (i.e., with a verb in the preterite 
or perfect), the temporal clause, if verbal, stands in the preterite: 


(59) marum SG warki abtsu imutu irgum 
son that after father=his he=died.pReT.=suBorD. he=brought-suit.PRET. 
“That son brought suit after his father died” 


Ifthe main clause action is completed in the present or future (i.e., with a verb in the durative, 
imperative, precative, prohibitive, or verbless clause), the temporal clause, if verbal, stands 
in the perfect or durative. The perfect is used to mark the anteriority of the action of the 
temporal clause when compared to that of the main clause; for example: 


(60) inuma am tastamu alkam 
when = grain =you=have-bought.PERF.=SUBORD. g0.IMPV.=VENT. 
“When you have bought the grain, come here” 


The durative is used either when the anteriority of the temporal clause is unmarked or to 
express the coincidence of the two actions; thus: 


(61) intdma am taSammu alkam 
when grain =you=buy.DUR.=SUBORD. g0.IMPV.=VENT. 
“When you buy the grain, come here” 


In Middle Babylonian the conjunction ki (< kima) “as soon as, when, after” is particularly 
common. When the verb of the temporal clause is in the preterite and the main clause verb 
is in the perfect (or preterite with negative clauses, see 4.2.1.2 and 4.2.1.3), kis positioned 
immediately before the verb rather than at the beginning of the clause: 


(62)  sépisu ki unakkisu ittsu 
feet=his when he=cut-off.pRET.=suBORD. beside=him 
iktalasu 


he=has-detained.pERF.=him 
“After he cut (the enemy’s) feet off, he kept him prisoner” 


Several ki clauses may stand next to one another asyndetically, as in the following: 


(63) tém mursisa ki iS alasi riksa 
report-of illness=her when he=asked.preT.=suBorpD.=her bandaging 
ki ésihu urakkasiisi 


when he=obtained.pRET.=suBorp. they=bind.pur.=her 
“After he has inquired about the report of her illness (and) obtained material for 
bandages, they bind her” 


When the temporal clause verb is in the perfect and the main clause verb is in the present, 
imperative, or precative, ki does not necessarily stand immediately before the verb. In such 
clauses, the perfect is used to mark anteriority or temporal clause action in the future; often 
kvis translated as “as soon as”: 


(64) A. ki PN DUMU | Sipriya iktaldakku 
when PN son-of message=my he=has-reached.PERF.=VENT.=to-you 
8SGIGIR.MES — is$am-ma 
wagons may=he=catry.PREC.=VENT.=CONJ. 
“as soon as PN, my messenger, has come to you, let him deliver the wagons” 
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B. PN ana_ panika ki altaprakku 
PN to front-of=you when I=have-sent.PERF.=VENT.=to-you 
sitalsi-ma liqbakku 


ask.iMpv.=him=conj. may=he=say.PREC.=VENT.=to-you 
“As soon as I have sent PN to you, ask him so that he may tell you” 
C. ana mé muti iki taktalda 
to water.pt-of death when you=have-reached.PEREF.=VENT. 
teppus minu 
you=do.puR. what? 
“When you have reached the waters of death, what will you do then?” 


When no such marking is intended, the temporal clause verb is in the present; similarly, ki 
may stand either before the verb or at the beginning of the temporal clause; thus: 


(65) ki DUMU | Sipriya u DUMU | Siprika 
when son-of message=my conjy. son-of | message=your 
illaka itti abhamis lilqdani 


he=goes.DUR.=VENT. with each-other may=they=take.pREC.=VENT. 
“If my messenger and your messenger are coming, may they deliver (it) together” 


In Eblaite, temporal and main clauses may be juxtaposed without a conjunction, as in the 
following: 


(66) A. 4A-NI-ruy. Us GABA ‘%Ku-ra DU si-in NE-na-as* 


A. ride front-of K. go toward N. 
“The god A. rides before K. (when) they go to N.” 
B. BAy.TI ¢Ku-ra ‘Ba-ra-ma si-in £ ma-dim MU.DU 

arrive K. cony. B. toward house-of death go 
4{Ku-ra wu 4Ba-ra-ma _ si-in DURU;:E* 
K. conjy. B. toward chamber 

“(When) K. and B. arrive at the mausoleum, K. and B. enter into [their] 
chamber” 


Alternatively, the conjuction wa may connect a temporal clause to a main clause, as in 


67) ZA.ME UD sa-ba-da-su-ma wa  PAD.TUG ba-na-a ‘Ku-ra wa = “Ba-ra-ma 
(67) 


rite(s) day seven=his=top. conyj. veil(verb) faces-of K. conj. B. 
“(When) their rites which last seven days are carried out, the faces of K. and B. are 
veiled” 


Additionally, Eblaite attests several temporal conjunctions: a-ti “until” (cf. Akk. adi); in UD 
“when” (cf. Akk. in(a) iim); t1-lu(-um) “after” (cf. the Akk. demonstrative ulliim “that, 
distant” < **ullay-): for example, NU TUG-ZI:ZI a-ti-ma MU.DU E ¢Ku-ra “She did 
not put on (the ceremonial garments) when she entered the temple of K.”; 4 NITA:UDU 
SIKIL.SIKIL... ma-lik-tum NIDBA in UD BAg.TI E ¢Ku-ra “Four pure male sheep... the 
queen offered in sacrifice, when she arrived at the temple of K.”; a-lu BAy.TI EN @ ma-lik- 
tum... A-ma-za-ti NIDBA “After the king and queen arrived... A. offered a sacrifice.” 


5.12.3 Other subordinate clauses 


The remaining subordinate clause types likewise precede the main clause; however, 
unlike the instance of the temporal clauses, there are no predictable patterns for the use 
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of tenses. The perfect, however, generally does not occur. Local clauses are usually ex- 
pressed with the conjunction asar (bound form of asrum “place”) or ém(a) “where(ever)”: 
for example, imtasi aSar iwwaldu “He forgot where he was born” (Standard Babylonian); 
ém tammarisu sabassu “Wherever you see him, seize him!” Causal clauses often use the 
conjunctions assum “because,” ana Sa “because (of the fact that),” or istu “because, since”: 


(68) A. ana sa la habbulaktSunni-ma kaspam 
because (to+REL.) NEG. indebted=I]=to-him=suBORD.=cONJ. | silver 
ilge’u sabtasu 


he=took=suBorpD.  seize.1Mpv.=him 
“Because I am not indebted to him and he took the silver, seize him!” 


(Old Assyrian) 
B, ista-ma dinam usahizika-ma... la 
because judgment I=caused-to-take=suBoORD.=you=CONJ.... NEG. 
tesma ul wasrata 


you=heard=suBorp. NEG. obedient=you 
“Because I have uttered the judgment and... you have not listened, you are 
disobedient” 


The conjunction kima, in addition to its temporal use, often introduces object clauses (i.e., 
“that, the fact that” clauses); for example: 


(69) sapirum kima immeri némettaka ana ekallim 1a 
overseer that sheep tax=your to palace NEG. 
tublam ulammidanni 
you=brought=venT. he=informed=veNT.=me 
“The overseer informed me that you had not brought the sheep, your tax, to 
the palace” 


In Middle Babylonian the conjunction ki serves a variety of functions. Its position in 
its clause is semantically significant: in causal or object clauses it stands first, like other 
conjunctions, as in ki annita amata iqbini “because they told me this matter.” Temporal 
clauses, however, are marked by the placement of k7immediately before the verb, as in ana 
mussurint ki illika “when PN came to release us.” 


6. LEXICON 


The majority of the Akkadian lexicon is inherited from Proto-Semitic; however, there is 
also a great deal of Sumerian lexical interference in Akkadian as well. Although there are no 
comprehensive treatments of the lexical integration of Sumerian loanwords into Akkadian, 
recent statistical analyses suggest that one-tenth of the lexicon is borrowed from Sumerian; 
most of the words are nouns covering a wide semantic range. It must be noted, however, 
that this figure reflects the total percentage of lexical entries for the nearly three millennia 
of attested Akkadian and not the frequency of use or the degree of lexical integration for 
particular dialects. For Old Akkadian the number of Sumerian loanwords in Akkadian is 
quite small. A study of Sumerian loanwords in Old Babylonian Akkadian has found 529 
loanwords, of which, however, 102 are found only in lexical lists (i.e., learned texts containing 
Akkadian words and their Sumerian counterparts) and were therefore probably not part of 
the spoken language. Only four of the Old Babylonian Sumerian loanwords are also attested 
for Old Akkadian (Edzard 1970:157, n. 2; Lieberman 1977:7). 
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Early Sumerian loanwords are characterized by voiceless consonants where the original 
Sumerian word has what, in later Sumerian at least, seems to have been a voiced consonant: 
for example, ikkarum “farmer” (< ENGAR); laputtim “captain” (< NU.BANDA)); parakkum 
“dais” (< BARAG)); astim “physician” (< A.ZU). This shift is due no doubt to the differences 
in the Sumerian and Akkadian phonological systems and, consequently, the way in which 
Akkadian speakers heard Sumerian phonemes. Late Sumerian loanwords, borrowed most 
likely after the death of Sumerian as a spoken language in the Old Babylonian period, 
display a one-to-one correspondence between Sumerian and Akkadian voiced and voiceless 
consonants: for example, guzalit “throne bearer” (< GU.ZA.LA); agubbii “basin for holy 
water” (< A.GUB.BA); bandudti “bucket” (< BA.AN.DUs.DUs). 

During the long period in which Akkadian is attested, Mesopotamians came into con- 
tact with many peoples, through either the filtration of various semi-nomadic groups into 
the region, trade and diplomacy with neighboring areas, or the conquests of the imperial 
periods. Thus, within the lexicon of Akkadian, loanwords and foreign phrases are attested 
in various periods and dialects from such diverse languages as Amorite, Egyptian, Elamite, 
Greek, Hittite, Hurrian, Kassite, Persian, Subarian, Urartian, as well as various West Semitic 
languages. With the rise of Aramaic during the first millennium and the beginning of its 
eventual eclipse of Akkadian as the spoken language of Mesopotamia, many Aramaic loan- 
words filtered into Akkadian as well. 

Eblaite, similarly, derives a great deal of its lexicon from Proto-Semitic, such as the fol- 
lowing words, here grouped semantically: 


Body parts: for example, /?ammatum/ “forearm,” /{a0’mum/ “bone” 

Kinship terms: for example, /?umm-um/ “mother,” /kallatum/ “wife” 

Clothing: for example, /kusitum/ “garment,” /Sa?na(n)/ “pair of sandals” 

Building: for example, /baytum/ “house,” /libittum/ “brick” 

Tools and techniques: for example, /magazzu(m)/ “blade for shearing,” /Cahanum/ 
“to grind” 

6. Social organization: for example, /maliktum/ “queen,” /maysarum/ “justice” 


eo 


However, Eblaite also shares many lexical isoglosses with Akkadian which find no parallel 
in the other Semitic languages: for example, /za?,arum/ “to hate” (Akk. zérum), /ramanum/ 
“self” (Akk. ramanum). Eblaite also attests many isoglosses with West Semitic that are not 
encountered in Akkadian: for example, /bak’aru(m)/, Hebrew and Arabic baqar “cow”; 
/mabt’ah-/, Hebrew mibtah “confidence”; /?arzatum/, Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic “arz 
“cedar.” 

Eblaite also contains a number of Sumerian loanwords, which may have made their way 
into Eblaite by way of Akkadian: for example, /malaxum/ (Sum. MA.LAHg, Akk. malahu) 
“sailor”; /melammu/ (Sum. ME.LAM, Akk. melammu) “divine radiance,’ as well as numer- 
ous words and names from unknown language(s). 


7. READING LIST 


The standard reference grammar of Akkadian is von Soden 1995 (3rd edition, GAG). A 
more concise, but nonetheless excellent, overview of Akkadian is Ungnad 1992 (English 
translation). Dialect-specific treatments include Aro 1955 (Middle Babylonian), Deller 
1959 (Neo-Assyrian), Gelb 1961 (Old Akkadian), Hecker 1968 (Old Assyrian), Hueter 
1996 (Late Babylonian), Mayer 1971 (Middle Assyrian), von Soden 1931, 1933 (Standard 
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Babylonian), Streck 1995 (Late Babylonian), de Vaan 1995 (Neo-Babylonian), Woodington 
1982 (Neo-Babylonian). 

A recent teaching grammar of (Old Babylonian) Akkadian is Huehnergard 1997. 
Riemschneider’s grammar of Akkadian (1974, English translation) includes useful chap- 
ters outlining the distinguishing characteristics of the various dialects. Other introductory 
texts covering the essential grammar include Caplice 1988 and Marcus 1978; Miller and 
Shipp 1996 includes a useful sign list and glossary, as well as paradigms for introductory 
study. 

Major studies of the various peripheral dialects include Adler 1976 (Mitanni), Huehn- 
ergard 1989 (Ugarit), Izre’el 1991 (Amurru), Labat 1932 (Boghaz-kGi), and Wilhelm 1970 
(Nuzi). Linguistically oriented treatments of Akkadian include Buccellati 1996, Gelb 1969, 
Groneberg 1987 (Standard Babylonian), and Reiner 1966. 

There are two extensive dictionaries for Akkadian, von Soden’s three-volume Akkadisches 
Handwéorterbuch (1965-1981; AHw), which includes many attestations for each entry, but 
without extensive citation or translation, and The Assyrian Dictionary of the University 
of Chicago (also referred to as the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary, or CAD), an encylopedic 
reference work nearing completion (to date, seventeen of the twenty-one volumes have 
been published). 

There are three standard sign lists in common use. Labat’s Manuel d’épigraphie akkadi- 
enne (1988, MEA) illustrates the diachronic development of the individual sign forms and 
provides their phonetic and logographic values. Borger’s Assyrisch-babylonische Zeichenliste 
(1988, ABZ) presents the same information, although there is greater concentration on 
sign values and less on the evolution of the individual sign forms. Von Soden and Réllig’s 
Das akkadische Syllabar (1991, AS) is the authoritative reference for phonetic sign values; 
however, logographic values and the sign forms for the individual dialects are not given. 

Editions of Akkadian (and Sumerian) texts published through 1973, with cross-references 
to subsequent commentaries, can be found in Borger’s three-volume Handbuch der 
Keilschriftliteratur (1967-1975, HKL). Texts published after this date can be located in the 
annual “Register Assyriologie” of the periodical Archiv fiir Orientforschung and in the annual 
“Keilschriftbibliographie” of the journal Orientalia. 

There are no comprehensive treatments of Eblaite. Studies of the major grammatical 
features and classification of Eblaite include Cagni 1981, 1984, 1987; Diakonoff 1990; Edzard 
1984; Fronzaroli 1984, 1990, 1992, 1996; Gelb 1981; Krebernik 1992, 1996; and Lambert 1992. 
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APPENDIX 2 


The cuneiform script 


ee a8, dil, rum, ru +e] la 
= hal =] bin, pin; “/APIN = epennu “plow” 
ais mug/k/q, b/puk ell mah 
aaa ba, pa 2S iu, ta 
afl Zu, su ET] li, le 
al su, ku’; SU = zumru “body”; iS kur, bab/p, pap; KUR =ahir 
KUS = magku “skin, hide” “strange, foreign, hostile,” 
nakaru “to be hostile” 
me=tiil rug/k/q, Sin, Sun 3 mu; MU = nigu “life,” Sattu “year, 
Sumu “name” 
ca bal, pal; BALA = palit: “reign” = qa; SILA; = qi (unit of capacity) 
“TN! ad/t/t, gir “lL kad/t, Sid 
“TMs bil, pal “lll kaart 
ix tar, tar, tir, tir, kud/t, qud/t, haz/s/s, ATT ay gil, kil, qil 
ha§, sil, sil; SILA = siiqu “street” 
Sp an, il; AN = Samii “sky, heaven’; a ru, Sub/p 
DINGIR = ilu “god” 
(also determinative before deities) 
gs cal ka, qa; KA =pti “mouth” — __ be, pe, bad/t/t, til, mid/t/t, ziz/s; 


BE = Summa “if” 
ill nag/k/q; NAG = Sati “to drink” 


x 
4] na 

Te] KU = akalu “to eat” + Bir 
Loe 


yy ri, ré, irig; eres; URU = Glu “town, k/qul; NUMUN = zéru “seed,” 
city” “progeny” 

a IR = ardu “slave” Ik ti, ti 

SS ITI = arhu “mouth” (also an bar, par, mas; MAS = mislum “half, 
determinative before names middle”; Summa “if”; 
of months) MAS.GAG.EN or MAS.EN.GAG = 

muskénu “dependent, commoner” 
ST Sah, sih; SAH = Sabi “pig” a nu 


Tables © Ecological Linguistics 2002. All rights 
reserved. Used by permission. 
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a 


MAS = sibtu “interest} puhadu 
“lamb”; ) MAS.SU.GID = 

bari: “diviner, haruspex” 

kun 

hu, pag/k/q; MUSEN = issiiru “bird” 
(also determinative following 

names of birds) 


nam 


ig/k/q, eg/k/q 


mud/t/t 
rad/t/t 


ZIT CASINSC MSC 


gi, ge 


ri, re, dal, tal tal 


nun, zil, sil; NUN = rubi: “prince” 


gab/p, kab/p, qab/p hub/p 
hub/p 


kad/t/t, qad/t; GADA = kiti: “linen”; 
NA.GADA “shepherd” 
dim, tim 


mun 


ag/k/q 

ME = tahazu “battle” 

tab/p, tab/p, dab/p; TAB.BA = 
tappii “business associate, partner” 
sum, tag/k/q 

ab/p 

nab/p 


mul 
ug/k/q 


az/s/s 


TEL 


en; EN = bélu “lord” 


tar 


sub 


mus; “INANA (deity, Sum. Inana, 
Akk. Istar) 

sa 

gan, kan, ga; GANA, = eqlu “field”; 
IKU = ikt (surface measure) 

kar 

gu, tik/q; GU = kisadu “neck”; 
GU.UN (or GUN) = biltu “weight, 
tribute, load” 


dur, tur 

GUN (or GU.UN) = biltu “weight, 
tribute, load” 

lal; LAL = dispu “honey” 

gur, qur; 

GUR = kurru (measure of capacity) 


sl, se 


dar, tar, tar 

sag/k/q, Sag/k/q, ris, ris, res; 

SAG = résu, “head”; 

SAG.IR = ardu “male slave”; 
SAG.GEME) = amtu “female slave” 


ma; ‘&) MA = eleppu “boat” 
dir, tir 


in 


rab/p 

sar; LUGAL = Sarru “king” 

Sir, hir, sar, Sar; 

KIRI¢ = kirt “garden, orchard” 
bat; BAD = daru “wall” 


si, sé 
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<1 URUDU = erfi “copper, bronze” ~ kas, ras/s; KASKAL = harranu 
“road, path, journey” 


Fat ka; KA = babu “gate, opening” 


Sum = gab/p, qab/p; 
GABA = irtu “chest, breast” 
SIT dub/p, tub/p, tup; =e duh, tah, tuh 


DUB = tuppu “tablet”; 
DUB.SAR = tupsarru “scribe” 


== da, ta ta ma rug; EDIN = seéru “plain, steppe” 

= i me dah tah, tah 

ahi ia 

<< gan, kan, kam (also determinative = am; AM = rimu “wild bull” 
following numbers) 

Se tur, tur; DUMU = maru “son”; Se — 8iry; UZU = Siru “meat, flesh” 
DUMU.MUNUS = martu (also determinative before body parts) 
“daughter”; 

TUR = sehéru “to be small, young” 
asl ad/t/t; AD = abu “father” marl one, te, bil, pil, kim, bi; 
IZ] = isatu “fire” 

ail si, se, Zi, zé == bil, pil 

$am (variant of 4m) oe NA, = abnu “stone” (also 


cca 
determinative before stone objects) 

al ram kak, qaq 

i= iad ni, né, zal, sal, li, lé, i; 

I (or I.GIS) = samnu “oil fat” 


§am; SAjo = Sdmu “to buy, 
purchase” 
<< zik/q ibe Oe 


S= gum, kum, qum, qu mal, ga, ma 


== 
= 
Te 

> ai 

<m gaz, gas “e=] = DAGAL= rapasu “to be wide, 
zal 
a] 
a 


large”; AMA = ummu “mother 


== SUHUS = iSdu “base, foundation” SILA, = puhadu “lamb” 


x kasy; “KAS, = lasimu “courier” Gi ur 


i 


tr; UR = siinu “lap? pému “thigh” 
mS] iba 

du, tu, gub/p, kub/p, qub/p; 

DU = alaku “to go”; 

GUB = uzuzzu “to stand” 

SJE dum, tum, tum, tu, rE pa, had/t/t; UGULA = aklu 
“overseer, inspector” 


dag/k/q, tag/k/q, tak 


ssl ANSE = iméru “donkey” ies 
SEY EGIR = arki “behind, in back of, after” 
mK GESTIN = karanu “wine” 

=] uS, nid/t/t 


Sab/p, sab/p 
sip; “SIPA = ri: “shepherd” 


YY 
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TT ig, iz/s/s, mil; y 
SAHAR = eperu “earth, dust, soil” 


giS, iz/s/s, ez/s/s; GIS = isu “wood” 
(also determinative before wooden 
objects) 


Fest bi, bé, pi, kas; KAS = Sikaru “beer” 44 GUD = alpu “ox, bull” 


3577 sim, rig/k/q all al 
= kib/p, gib/p eS ub/p, ar 
Hy- mar = gar, qar 
at e bee] id/t/t; ed/t/t; 
A = idu “side, arm, strength” 
Ht dug/k/q, lud/t/t; =o lil 
DUG = karpatu “pot, container” 
(also determinative before vessels) 
aH un; UN = nisi “people”; MURUB, = gqablu “hip, waist, 
KALAM = miatu “land, country” middle” 
ill gid/t/t, kid/t/t, qid/t, sab, lil tes; SIMUG = nappabu “smith, 
metal worker” 
sitt Sid/t/t, lag/k/q ae ag 
rid/t/t, mis; ‘sf ma 


sit 
KISIB = kunukku “cylinder seal” 

se U, Sam; - gal, qal; GAL = rabii “great” 
U = sammu “grass, herb, plant” 
(also determinative before plants) 


a 6 


mir; AGA = agit “crown”; 
NIMGIR = nagiru “herald” 


Hy ga, ka, qa aioe BARAG = parakku “cult, dais, 
sanctuary” 
4TT< dub, lah, lib, rah, rib a gir, kir, qir, bi’, pi’ 
HE 


oy kal, dan, tan, rib/p, lab/p 


HI bid/t/t, pid/t; = bur, pur 
E = bitu “house, temple” 
att nir == BALAG = balaggu “a musical 
instrument (drum)” 
my “ 
=(| ba 
calee Sis, Bea | Su, qad/t; SU= qatu “hand” 
Bal ra R= (= lul, lib/p, lup, nar 


LU = awilu “man” 
(also determinative before male 
professions) 


818, sis, sis; SES = ahu “brother” 


zag/k/q; ZAG = idu “side, border” 


gam 


sag; GISIMMAR = gisimmaru 
“date-palm” 


ALAN = salmu “statue” 
URI = Akkadi: “Akkadian” 
zib/p, sib/p, sip 
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kur, mad/t/t, nad/t, lad/t/t, S8ad/t/t, 
sad/t/t; KUR = Sadi: “mountain,” 
matu “country, land” 


Se; SE = tum “barley, grain” 

(also determinative before grains) 
bu, pu, sir, Sir, gid/t/t, qid/t, sad 
uz/s/s 


Sud/t/t, sir, su 


mus, sir 
tir 


te, tey, de, ; TE = tehis “to approach” 
kar 


li8, lis 

uy, ud/t/t, tam, tu, par, pir, lih, his; 
UD/U, = imu “day”; 4UTU = Sum. 
Utu, Akk. Samai (deity) 

PL pe, tal; GESTU = uznu “ear, 
wisdom, understanding” 

lib, lip; SAG, = libbu “heart, mind, 
thought, inside” 

sab/p, zab/p; ERIN) = sabu “gang, 
army, troops” 


u 


muh; UGU = muhhu “skull, top”; 
eli “on, upon, over, above” 


lid/t/t; AB = arhu “cow” 


kis, kis, qis, qis 
mi, mé, sil, gig; 
Gl¢ = musitu “night, nighttime” 


gul, qul, sun 


nim, num, nu, tum, 


lam 


zur, sur 


hi, he 


Peal yey Wea ey ib ey 
ah, ih, eh, uh 


kam (also determinative following 
numbers) 


im, em 

bir, pir 

hur, har, mur; 

SHUR = usurtu “design, plan” 


hus 


Si, lim; IGI = inu “eye” 


ar 


SIG; = damaqu “to be good, 
favorable” 


hul 


di, de, ti, te, sa; 

DI = dinu “decision, judgment”; 
DI.KUD = danu “to judge” 

dul, tul 

ki, ke, gi, qé; KI = ersetu “earth, 
land, district” (also determinative 
following names of countries) 


din, tin 
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Ww 


pan, ban 


gim, kim, gim, tim 


ul 


GIR = sépu “foot” 


kil, qil, rim, hab/p 


ENGUR = apsti “abyss, 
subterranean ocean” 


(88) GIGIR = narkabtu “chariot” 


Zar, sar 


u > 
bul, pul 
sug/k/q 


NENNI = annanna “so-and-so, 
such-and-such” 

me, mi, Sib/p, sib/p 

me& (also a marker of plurality 
following logograms) 

ib/p, eb/p 


ku, qu, dur, tus; 
TUG = subatu “garment” (also 
determinative before garments) 


lu; UDU = immeru “sheep” 


dib/p, tib/p, tib/p, dab/p 


te 


58 |S 


It 


dun, sul 


KUG = ellu “pure”; 
KUG.SIG,7 = hurasu “gold”; 
KUG.BABBAR = kaspu “silver” 


pad/t/t, sug/k/q 
man, min, nis 


es, sin 


di’, tis, tis, tiz (also determinative 
before male proper names) 
lal, la 


Sal, sal, rag/k/q, man, min; 
MUNUS & sinnistu “woman” 
(also determinative before female 
proper names and occupations) 


zum, stim, sum, su, rig/k/q 


nin; NIN = ahatu “sister, béltu 
“lady, mistress” 


dam, tam; DAM = mutu 
“husband,” assatum “wife”; 
DAM.GAR = tamkaru “merchant” 


GEME, = amtu “female slave” 
gu, qu 
NAGAR = nagaru “carpenter” 


nig/k/q 


el, il, 


lum, hum 


SIG, = libittu “(mud) brick” 
dik, tug/k/q 


ut, lig/k/q, daé, das, ta, tas, tiz, tis, 
tis 


A 


a; A= mii “water” 
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El 


— 


Ett 


eae 


kin, qin, qi, qe; KIN = Sipru 
“message, work, labor” 

Sik, 8iq; SIG = sipatu “wool” 
(also determinative before objects 
made of wool or types of wool) 


ERIN = erénu “cedar” 
su 


EN = Siptu “incantation” 


if 


iin 


S| = 


Za, Sa, $a 


ha, kus; KU, = niinu “fish” 
(also determinative following 
names of fish) 


sig/k/q, sik/q 
tu 


84, nig/k/q, gar; 
NINDA = akalu “bread, food” 


CHAPTER 9 


Ugaritic 


DENNIS PARDEE 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Ugaritic is the only well-attested example known today of the West Semitic languages spoken 
in the Levantine area in the second millennium BC. The position of Ugaritic among the 
Semitic languages has been a matter of dispute, in part because of a confusion of categories, 
namely between literary and linguistic criteria. Literarily, the poetic texts show strong formal 
(poetic parallelism), lexical, and thematic affinities with Biblical Hebrew poetry. Linguisti- 
cally, however, Ugaritic is considerably more archaic than any of the well-attested Northwest 
Semitic languages, and probably descends directly from a Levantine “Amorite” dialect. All 
indications are that it is not more directly related to East Semitic (Akkadian) than to West 
Semitic. Within the latter branch, it shares certain important isoglosses with Northwest 
Semitic as opposed to Arabic (e.g., roots Iw — Iy) and with Canaanite as opposed to 
Aramaic (e.g., /d/ — /s/). The isoglosses shared with Arabic (e.g., consonantal inventory) 
represent for the most part features commonly inherited from Proto-Semitic. 

Ugaritic is a one-period language, attested only for the last part of the Late Bronze Age, 
approximately 1300-1190 BC. This is because the writing system in which known Ugaritic 
texts are inscribed was not invented (at least according to present data) until the early 
thirteenth century, whereas the city of Ugarit — virtually the only site where Ugaritic texts 
have been discovered — was destroyed early in the twelfth century. In recent years it has 
become clearer that the greatest number of texts date from the last few decades of the site 
and there is, therefore, no basis on which to define a “late” Ugaritic over against the main 
body of texts (contra Tropper 1993b), for the main body of texts is late Ugaritic. The only 
clear strata of the language are the poetic dialect in which most mythological texts are written 
and the prose dialect used for everyday communication and administration. 

Virtually all Ugaritic texts have been discovered at the site of the ancient city of Ugarit, 
modern Ras Shamra, excavated by the French more or less continuously since 1929 (Yon 
1997). The site had been inhabited since the Neolithic period (Contenson 1992), but texts 
are presently attested only for the Late Bronze Age; the Middle Bronze levels, where finds of 
Akkadian texts are to be expected, have hardly been penetrated. In recent years, Ugaritic texts 
have been discovered at neighboring Ras Ibn Hani, a suburb of Ugarit (Bordreuil et al. 1987). 
From rare mentions of Ugarit in texts from other sites (Mari, el-Amarna), it is clear that the 
inhabitants of the city were of so-called Amorite stock, for they bear Amorite names and 
maintained cultural relations with the other Amorite kingdoms of the eighteenth century BC. 

The area under the control of Ugarit was limited on the north and east by important 
natural boundaries (the Jebel al-Aqra‘ on the north and the Jebel Ansariyeh on the east), 
with occasional control of areas bordering these boundaries (e.g., southern portions of the 
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state of Mukish to the north). The southern boundary was at the southern extremity of the 
Gebleh Plain, and also varied (e.g., at times including the kingdom of Siyannu). The average 
territory may have been approximately 2,000 sq. km. (Saadé 1979:33). 

There are approximately 50 mythological texts in poetry and some 1,500 texts in prose 
(including decipherable fragments). The primary types of prose texts are (i) religious (ritual, 
pantheon, votive); (ii) ominological (astral, malformed births, extispicy); (iii) medical 
(hippiatric); (iv) epistolary; (v) administrative (contracts, lists of many sorts); and 
(vi) didactic (abecedaries, exercises). 

The prose texts originated largely from the palace administration of the city of Ugarit. The 
administration was headed by a king, often in vassal position to a king of a larger political 
entity, particularly the Hittite king in the period documented. Many of the letters emanate 
directly from the royal family; many of the ritual texts specifically mention the king; most of 
the administrative texts deal with one aspect or another of royal control of the resources of 
the kingdom (real estate, taxes, management of royal goods, working of royal raw materials, 
etc.). The hundred-plus epistolary documents, in particular, reveal the Ugaritic that was in 
everyday use in the city. 

Because they provide a mythical and literary background to the Hebrew Bible, the poetic 
texts have made Ugarit famous. They are, however, comparatively few in number and the 
poetic dialect presents many difficulties of interpretation. Several of the tablets bearing the 
major mythological texts are signed by a scribe named Ilimilku who some now suspect 
may have lived near the end of the kingdom of Ugarit, rather than nearly a century earlier, 
the generally accepted view (Pardee 1997:241 note 3). The poems that he and other scribes 
wrote down had in all likelihood been passed down by oral tradition for centuries. 

The nature of the corpus and of the writing system places limits on our ability to describe 
the language. The number of texts is relatively small and virtually all are damaged to some 
degree, leaving few long stretches of text for analysis. This is especially true of the prose texts, 
which were usually written on tablets smaller than those bearing the major mythological 
texts. There are no prose narrative texts as yet from which to derive a narrative prose syntax. 
The poetic texts are largely narrative rather than lyrical, but are of little use, because of their 
archaic form, for projecting a prose syntax. The upshot is that phonology is described largely 
in terms of graphemes; morphology is to a significant degree reconstructed; reasonably 
comprehensive descriptions of morphosyntax and of poetic syntax are possible; the prose 
discourse syntax particular to letters is reasonably well known, while narrative prose syntax 
is known primarily from narrative sections of letters. 

The Ugaritic language was only one of at least eight languages (and/or writing systems) in 
use at Ugarit. The one other Semitic language attested is Akkadian, the international lingua 
franca of the time, in which approximately 2,000 texts are written in syllabic cuneiform, 
primarily epistolary, legal, and administrative. A number of texts have also been found in 
Sumerian, Hittite (written in standard syllabic cuneiform and in hieroglyphic), Egyptian, 
Hurrian (written in Ugaritic consonantal cuneiform and in standard syllabic cuneiform), 
and Cypro-Minoan (not fully deciphered). 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


2.1 The consonant alphabets 


The Ugaritic writing system is unique in that it adapts the cuneiform principle (wedges 
inscribed in clay) to represent graphemes of a consonantal type for the purpose of writing a 
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West Semitic language. The Semitic consonantal writing system had been devised some two 
to four centuries before the earliest attested Ugaritic texts, and there is no particular reason 
to believe that it was not in use at Ugarit before the invention of the Ugaritic cuneiform 
characters. Indeed, it is not unlikely that the cuneiform system is a representation in clay of 
a linear alphabet (i.e., one written with ink), though presently available data do not allowa 
precise description of the origin of the cuneiform alphabet of Ugarit. 

At present, three consonantal systems are attested at Ugarit: (i) the long alphabet, well 
attested by abecedaries; (ii) the short alphabet, very rarely attested and of uncertain compo- 
sition (no abecedary has yet been discovered representing this script); (iii) a South Semitic 
type alphabet, presently attested at Ugarit by a single abecedary (RS 88.2215), showing South 
Arabian character order (i.e., h, | h, m...), very similar to an abecedary discovered in 1933 at 
Beth-Shemesh in Palestine but only recently deciphered (bibliography in Bordreuil-Pardee 
1995b; 2001, text 32). 

The long alphabet was clearly intended for writing Ugaritic, for virtually all texts, whether 
in prose, in poetry, or ofa didactic nature, are written in it. The short alphabet shows merging 
of phonemes (and thus graphemes) on the Phoenician model (e.g., /8/ and /t/ written f), and 
the few texts in consonantal cuneiform discovered beyond the borders of Ugarit appear to 
be written in variants of the alphabet script (Dietrich and Loretz 1988; cf. Bordreuil 1981). It 
seems, therefore, to be an adaptation of the long alphabet to a Phoenician-type consonantal 
repertory. The language of at least one text written in this system has been identified as 
Phoenician (Greenstein 1976; Bordreuil 1979). Though the abecedary in South Arabian 
order consists of the same number of signs as the basic consonantal repertory of the long 
alphabet, it shows several variant sign forms and was not, therefore, a simple reorganization 
of the Ugaritic script along South Arabian lines. Because only abecedaries are attested in 
this version of the script, one can only speculate as to the language that it was used to 
convey. 

Several examples of the (long) consonantal alphabet written out partially or in full (ie., 
abecedaries) provide our oldest witnesses to the concept ofa repertory of consonants existing 
in a fixed order. The Ugaritic abecedary consists of twenty-seven symbols denoting the 
consonants of the language, plus an additional three characters appended to the end. The 
Ugaritic symbols follow the order customary for the later Northwest Semitic alphabets, 
which, however, contain only twenty-two signs: 


Semitic abecedaries 


Northwest Semitic 
> bg dhwzhty k 1m n ss‘ psqr6&8 t 
Ugaritic 


abghdhwzhtykilmdnzs‘psqrtét 
iu 8 
The five extra signs of Ugaritic (h, 5 d, z, §) are dispersed at apparent random within the 
order, seemingly suggesting the invention of the Northwest Semitic alphabet for a language, 
such as Ugaritic, which had a larger consonantal inventory than those of the well-known 
first-millennium languages. 

The origin of the three additional signs (41, $) appended to the end of the abecedary 
is in dispute. The patent similarity of form between the Ugaritic symbol transliterated 5, 
and the s-character of the later Northwest Semitic script makes a common origin likely, but 
the reason for the addition of this sign to the Ugaritic alphabet is unclear (compare Segert 
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Table 9.1 The Ugaritic cuneiform consonantal script 


Character Transcription Character Transcription 
» a q d 
a b ve n 

T g = Zz 
} h ¥ s 
mm d < : 
= h = p 
pe Ww T s 
} Z i= q 
% h Ep ie 
as t q t 
¥ y fis g 
pb k oa t 
cg § = i 
™ 1 im u 
I m a 8 


1983:201—218; Dietrich and Loretz 1988). In function, $ is like Ugaritic s, but only in certain 
words — other s-words are never written with 5. 


2.2 The syllabic characters 


The typification of the Ugaritic script as “consonantal” requires some qualification. The 
initial character d and the two “supplemental” characters ? and wu function as syllabic 
symbols, having the CV value of glottal stop plus the vowel a, i, or u. The reason for the 
presence of these syllabic alif (the name of the Northwest Semitic character for the glottal 
stop) signs is uncertain (perhaps they were added for the purpose of writing a language such 
as Akkadian, which permits syllables to begin with vowels; Akkadian texts written with the 
Ugaritic script have been found, but they are rare). To represent a syllable-final glottal stop, 
7 is used. The situation presents difficulties, however, for a syllable-final glottal stop seems 
sometimes to quiesce, sometimes to be followed by a very brief vowel (compare “secondary 
opening” in Biblical Hebrew). See Verreet 1983:223—258; another hypothesis is proposed by 
Tropper 1990b. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


The Ugaritic consonantal system is typically described in terms of graphemes rather than in 
phonetic terms. By comparison with the later West Semitic languages, and in comparison 
with other contemporary languages (Akkadian, Egyptian, Hurrian), however, the phonetic 
system can be approximated (see Tropper 1994a; Gordon 1997): 
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Ugaritic obstruents 


Bilabial Inter- Dental Palato-  Velar Pharyngeal  Glottal 


dental alveolar 
Stops 
Voiceless p t k > (/2/) 
Voiced b d g 
Emphatic t (/t’/) q (/k/) 
Fricatives 
Voiceless t(/0/) = s § h(/x/) h(/h/) h 
Voiced d(/d/) z &(/y/) “/S/) 
Emphatic z(/0’/) $s (/s’/) 


The fricative transcribed § may be lateral fricative /4/ instead. 
In addition, the following sonorants occur: 


Bilabial Dental Palatal 


Nasals m n 
Liquids rl 
Glides w y 


In comparison with Arabic, Ugaritic had one fewer consonantal phoneme, there being no 
sign for “d, which had shifted to s. The Ugaritic writing system made no distinction between 
Sand Ss. Indeed, there being no evidence from graphic confusions within Ugaritic for the 
survival of *s (unlike Hebrew), it appears likely that it had merged with /8/ (Blau 1977:106; 
Tropper 1994a:29-30). 

The graphic system does not correspond precisely to the phonetic one. The symbol z 
is used for etymological Z (/0’/), but certain words containing etymological Z are regularly 
written with symbol ¢ (e.g., ngr“guard” from the root NZR), probably expressing a phonetic 
shift, itself reflective of a dual articulation of z (dental and laryngeal; cf. Aramaic /0’/ ~¥<q> 
— /%/; Segert 1988). The use of the symbol z for /t’/ is not nearly as widespread as has been 
claimed (see Freilich and Pardee 1984), appearing only in CTA 24 and probably in RIH78/14 
(Bordreuil and Caquot 1980:352-353; Tropper 1994b; Pardee 2000:859-—71). 

Etymological /d/ poses particular problems: it is sometimes written with the character 
d, but usually with d. Apparent confusion of /d/ and /z/ characterizes certain roots: for 
example, ndr/nzr“vow” (both in Ugaritic); dmr/zmr “sing”; dr/zr““seed/arm.” Though there 
is, therefore, certainly evidence for disparities between the graphic and phonetic systems, the 
situation was probably not as confused as some have thought. Examination of the confusions 
claimed by Tropper 1994a reveals that the interpretations of the texts, and hence of the 
phoneto-semantic identifications, are sometimes either dubious or faulty: for example, sir 
and tirare not the same word (Tropper 1994a:38) —-the first is “flesh, meat,” while the second 
denotes a kinship status; the two terms only become homophonous in Hebrew with the 
coalescence of /8/ and /0/. 


3.2 Vowels 


Because the Ugaritic writing system does not include vowel characters, Ugaritic vocalic 
phonology represents an uneasy truce between description and reconstruction. It has this 
feature in common with all of the pre-Christian era Northwest Semitic languages; how- 
ever, those attested in the first millennium BC either make use of matres lectionis (“mothers 
of reading,” consonant characters used to signal the presence of a vowel) and have later 
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vocalization systems on the basis of which some retrojection can be done (Aramaic, He- 
brew), or else have later congeners in which matres lectionis are used (late Phoenician, Punic, 
Neo-Punic). The reconstruction of the Ugaritic vocalic system must rely, therefore, on two 
types of internal sources: (i) the “extra” alif signs in the Ugaritic script (see §2.2); and 
(ii) Ugaritic words in syllabically written texts. The latter appear in three distinct forms: 
(i) the so-called polyglot vocabularies (Ugaritic words written in ancient “dictionary” en- 
tries); (ii) Ugaritic words in Akkadian texts; and (iii) proper names. For the first two types, 
see Nougayrol 1968: texts 130-142 and indices pp. 351-352, and Huehnergard 1987; the 
third type is more difficult to use for reliable results because of the presence of archaic 
elements in Ugaritic names and of non-Ugaritic names. If one wishes to reconstruct a form 
or a word where these internal sources are silent, one must rely on comparative Semitic 
considerations. 

The Ugaritic vocalic system is assumed to have consisted of the same six phonemes 
reconstructed for Proto-Semitic, /a/, /i/, /u/, /a/, /1/, /G/, to which two secondary long vowels 
were added by monophthongization, /é/ < */ay/ and /6/ <*/aw/. There is no evidence for 
secondary lengthening of the short vowels (e.g., /a/ — games in Biblical Hebrew), nor for 
any shifts of the long vowels (e.g., the “Canaanite shift” /a/ + /o/). Apparent anomalous 
uses of the alif signs may indicate the presence of glide vowels following certain of the 
laryngeal and pharyngeal consonants (Verreet 1983), though these data are susceptible to 
other interpretations (Tropper 1990b). 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word formation and word classes 


Like the other Semitic languages, Ugaritic morphology is of the inflecting (or fusional) 
type. The traditional view according to which a Semitic word consists of a consonantal 
root + internal vowel(s) + additional morphemes still has merit today. Though there are 
clearly nominal roots, which include a vocalic element (e.g., kalb- “dog”), and verbal roots 
in which vocalic variation is the rule and which serve as the basis for nominal derivation (see 
below), both types of roots generate derivatives. Morphology thus consists of an abstract 
entity known as a root, which exists in concrete form as a set of consonants, usually two or 
three, which in a nominal root may include a vowel, and which is modified by internal vowel 
change (ablaut), by suffixation, and/or by prefixation. Thus, a Ugaritic dictionary, organized 
by root (according to the tradition of Semitic-language dictionaries), will begin with the 
simplest form attested, either a verb or a noun, and will proceed from this simple form 
through the attested verbal forms (if any such exist), then through entries characterized by 
suffixation, then through those characterized by prefixation and/or by further suffixation: 
for example, MLK “to rule,” mlk “king,” mlkt “queen,” *mmilkt “kingdom.” 

Though it is nota useless thing to analyze an old West Semitic text according to the gram- 
matical categories commonly used for the modern languages of scholarship, a descriptive 
analysis of these languages gives three primary categories of words: nouns (see §4.2), verbs 
(see 84.4), and particles (see §4.6). There is, nonetheless, a significant degree of overlap 
within these categories (e.g., verbal nouns and particles derived from nouns) and there are 
clearly definable subcategories (e.g., adjectives and adverbs). The three-division descrip- 
tion is nevertheless important, for the elements belonging to overlapping categories and 
to subcategories are clearly definable according to one or other of the primary categories 
(e.g., verbal nouns will have nominal morphology along with certain syntactic and lexical 
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features of verbs; adjectives will have nominal morphology not verbal morphology; verbal 
adjectives will have nominal morphology along with certain syntactic and lexical features 
of verbs, etc.). 

Nouns and adjectives are marked for gender, number, and case, but not for definiteness 
and only partially for state. These grammatical categories are expressed by affixation. Internal 
vowel variation and prefixation function primarily in nouns to mark lexical categories rather 
than grammatical ones. 

Verbs are marked for aspect/tense, for person, for voice, and for mood. There are 
(i) two aspects — perfective and imperfective, the first marked only by suffixation, the sec- 
ond by prefixation and suffixation; (ii) three voices — active, middle, and passive, marked 
by internal vowel change and by prefixed consonantal morphemes; and (iii) five moods, all 
marked by suffixation to the imperfective verb. The position of the person markers indi- 
cates aspect/tense; in other words, person is expressed by suffixation in the perfective, by 
prefixation in the imperfective. 

Particles are characterized by the absence of the morphological markers of nouns and 
verbs. This is completely true, however, of only the most basic particles, for many are 
secondarily derived from nouns or pronouns and may thus include markers characteristic 
of the nominal system. 

The following presentation of the morphological categories will follow this three-way di- 
vision, with an attempt to delineate clearly the overlapping categories and the subcategories. 
In the ensuing discussions and tables @ is used to indicate forms that are expected to exist 
but that are not attested in the texts presently extant, while -g is used for forms without a 
consonantal indicator of a morpheme otherwise indicated consonantally in the paradigm 
or for a form ending with hypothetical zero vowel. 


4.2 Nominal morphology 
4.2.1 Nominal formation 


Nominal forms may consist of the following: 


ROOT + internal vowel(s): for example, MaLK- “king”; DaKaR- “male.” 
Nominal prefix + ROOT + internal vowel(s): for example, maL ‘aK- “messenger.” 
ROOT + internal vowel(s) + nominal suffix: for example, Ra‘aB an- “famine.” 
Combinations of 2 and 3: for example, ’aL’1Yan- “mighty.” 


PSS 


There are also a certain number of reduplicated (e.g., qdqd “top of head,” ysmsm “beau- 
teous”) and quadriconsonantal (e.g., ‘rgz “walnut”?) nominal forms. 

The most common nominal prefixes are m- (concrete entities), t- (abstract entities); much 
rarer are - and y- (both for concrete entities). 

The most common nominal suffixes are -n (-an-, more rarely -an-) and -t (perhaps, as 
in the later Northwest Semitic languages, -it- and -it- for abstracts). 

The data are inconsistent on the matter of whether nouns of the gatl/qitl/qutl types 
had monosyllabic or bisyllabic stems in the plural (as in Hebrew: melek < malk, malakim 
< malak-). Either the bisyllabic plural base was in the process of development from an 
originally monosyllabic one (Sivan 1992), or else the plural stem was already bisyllabic in 
Proto-Ugaritic and the second vowel was inconsistently elided in Ugaritic (Huehnergard 
1987:304—307). 
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4.2.2 Case 


Case-markers are suffixed and consist of a combination of vocalic and consonantal ele- 
ments. A triptotic case system — nominative, genitive, accusative — is used in the singular, 
a diptotic one — nominative, oblique — in the dual and plural. This system is consistent 
with case systems known from fully vocalized languages and is demonstrated internally 
by the reasonably consistent use of the appropriate alif sign (see §2.2) in writing nouns of 
which ’ ({*]) is the final consonant: for example, sg.masc.nom. ksti=[kussa’u]; sg.masc.gen. 
ksi=[kussa’i]; sg-masc.acc. ksd =[kussa’a]; pl.masc.nom. rpim=[rapa’ ima]; pl.masc.obl. 
rpim=[rapa‘ima]. 

There is no separate case for the expression of the vocative. There are two lexical vocative 
markers, / and y (cf. Arabic ya), but a noun may be vocative without the use of a lexical 
marker. There is some evidence that the oblique case was used in the plural (Singer 1948) 
and one datum (ksi “O throne”) for the genitive in the singular, perhaps by analogy with the 
case that normally follows the preposition / (Bordreuil and Pardee 1991:158). 

The accusative case is used both for the object(s) of transitive verbs and for various 
adverbial notions. 

There are some nouns, particularly those bearing a nominal suffix containing a long vowel 
(e.g., -an, -it) that have a diptotic singular system: -u nominative, -a oblique (Liverani 1963; 
Huehnergard 1987:299.) 


4.2.3 Gender 


Gender is marked by suffixed morphemes: the singular masculine by -g; singular femi- 
nine by -t (= [-(a)t-]); plural masculine by lengthening of case-vowel (lengthened genitive 
singular = plural oblique); plural feminine by -t (= [-at-]). The dual morpheme was prob- 
ably attached to the singular stem, masculine or feminine. 

Several nouns that take feminine agreement do not bear the -t- morpheme (e.g., sim 
“mother”); while the plural morphemes do not correspond in every case to the sex/gender of 
the entity devoted (e.g., grnt, pl. of grn “threshing-floor,” probably masculine as in Hebrew). 


4.2.4 Number 


Singular, dual, and plural are productive number categories, marked by variations in the 
case-vowel, with affixation of -m to the dual and plural (for the problem of the quality of the 
vowel after this -m on the dual, see Huehnergard 1987:298, who posits that it was originally 
ion the dual, aon the plural). 


4.2.5 Definiteness 


There is no quasi-lexical marker of definiteness in Ugaritic (cf. h- in Hebrew), though the 
unusually frequent use of hn in one text may be a precursor of such a development (Liverani 
1964:181—182; Pardee, 1984a:218, n. 23). 


4.2.6 State 


A fifth grammatical category, morphosyntactic in nature, is useful in describing the ancient 
Semitic languages; this is the category of state. There are two primary states, absolute and 
construct; a third, the pronominal state, is useful in describing some of the later Northwest 
Semitic languages where vowel reduction is prevalent, and will be referred to briefly here. 
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Table 9.2 The Ugaritic noun: absolute state 


Singular Dual Plural 
Masculine 
Nominative malku Nominative malkami malakima 
or malkama or malkama 
Genitive malki Oblique malkemi malakima 
or malkéma or malkima 
Accusative malka 
Feminine 
Nominative malkatu Nominative malkatami malakatu 
or malkatama or malkatu 
Genitive malkati Oblique malkatémi malakati 
or malkatéma or malkati 
Accusative malkata 


Absolute describes a noun in unbound form, construct a noun bound to a following one in 
the genitive relationship, and pronominal a noun bound to a following pronoun also in the 
genitive relationship. 

An example of typical masculine and feminine nouns in the absolute state, indicating the 
markers of case, gender, and number, is presented in Table 9.1. Note that in the dual and 
plural numbers, variant forms occur. The vowel /é/ is from earlier */ay/ (see §3.2). 


4.2.6.1 Construct state 


In Ugaritic, the case-vowel is preserved in the first word(s) of genitive phrases (in traditional 
grammar the head noun is called the nomen regens, the second noun the nomen rectum). 
Thus, in the singular, the genitive relationship is marked only by the genitive case-vowel on 
the second element of the phrase. This feature is shared with, for example, classical Arabic, 
whereas in other Semitic languages the first word also shows some form of modification 
(e.g., Akkadian Sarru becomes Sar in construct, Hebrew dabar becomes dabar; for another 
view of the Ugaritic data, see Zevit 1983; refutation by Huehnergard 1987:300-301). In the 
dual and the plural the -m of the nomen regens is usually dropped in construct. 


Singular malku qariti “The/A king (Nom.) of the/a city” 
Dual malka qariti “|The] two kings (Nom.) of the/a city” 
Plural mal(a)ki qariti “[The] kings (Nom.) of the/a city” 


4.2.6.2 Pronominal state 
The case-vowel is also preserved in the pronominal state, again in contrast with Akkadian 
where the case-vowel drops; here Hebrew shows remnants of a system similar to the Ugaritic 
one (dabar’ka for dabar + V+ ka). 

Singular malkuhu “his king” (NoM.) 


Dual malkahu “his two kings” (NoM.) 
Plural mal(a)kihu “his kings” (NoM.) 


4.2.7 Adjectives 


Adjectival morphology is identical to that of nouns. An adjective used independently (“sub- 
stantivally,’ according to the traditional grammatical term), not as a modifier of a noun, 
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functions itself as a noun. When an adjective modifies a noun, it agrees in gender, number, 
and case with the noun. It is by this morphosyntactic feature that adjectives are most clearly 
differentiated from nouns, for a noun used to modify another noun does not vary in gender 
(e.g., the phrase “the woman is a man” in Ugaritic would be att mt hy (lit. “[The] woman, a 
man [is] she”), where dtt retains its feminine marker and mtits masculine marker). Attribu- 
tive adjectives normally follow the noun they modify; predicate adjectives either precede or 
follow the noun. 

The primary adjectival suffix is the so-called gentilic or nisbe ending consisting of vowel 
+-y (= [-yy-]) + case-vowel. The quality of the first vowel is uncertain. The only apparently 
explicit indication shows [u], qntiym “people who work with royal purple dye or with lapis 
lazuli” (CAT 2.73:17 [line 39 in Pardee 1983—1984]). 

Comparative and superlative adjectival markers do not exist and such notions must thus 
be expressed lexically (e.g., by forms of the root M’D “much”) or syntactically (e.g., n‘mt snt 
il, “the best years of El” [CAT 1.108:27], a substantified adjective in construct with a noun, 
lit. “the good ones of the years of El”). 

A nominal genitive formation is often used in place of an adjectival one, e.g., dtt sdqh 
(= [’a0@atu sidqihu]) “the wife of his legitimacy” = “his legitimate wife” (CTA 14:12 
[Gordon 1965:113, §13.22]). 


4.2.8 Numerals 


In Ugaritic, numerals belong to nominal categories: cardinal numbers are nouns, ordinals 
adjectives. Numbers in texts may be either fully written out or expressed by number signs, 
using the same system as is used in Akkadian texts (a single vertical wedge = “1,” a single 
oblique wedge = “10,” etc.). 

The Ugaritic repertory of numerals is largely similar to the standard West Semitic inven- 
tory: 


Ordinals 
Cardinals (where different) 
1 ahd/ht and ‘sty ? 
2 tn/tt 
3 tlt/tltt 
4 arb‘Arb‘t rb‘ 
5: hms/hmst 
6 tt/ttt tdt 
7 $b‘/Sb‘t 
8 tmn(y)/tmnt 
9 t8‘/ts‘t 
10 “Sr/‘Srt 
11 “Sty $r/‘Srh 
12 tn ‘br/‘Srh etc. 
20 “srm etc. 
100 mit (sing.)/mat (pl.) 
1,000 alp 
10,000 rbt 


With the exception of words containing an alif sign, the vocalism of numerals can be recon- 
structed only from comparative data. 

The primary distinctive feature of the Ugaritic numerals is in their morphosyntax: as 
opposed to the other ancient Semitic languages, where the numerals 3 through 10 observe 
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chiastic concord (i.e., incongruent gender agreement, feminine-looking numbers with mas- 
culine nouns and vice versa), the distribution of numbers marked with -¢ versus -(a) tshows 
less regularity. 

Other features of numerals deserving special comment: 


1. The formant ‘ty is used for for the number “one,” as in Akkadian, not just in the 
number “eleven” as in Hebrew. 

2. The only attested forms of the absolute case of the number 2 are tn and tt (tnm 
is adverbial, “twice,” in CTA 18 IV 22, 33; 19 II 78; CAT 1.104:18, 20). This form 
constitutes an isogloss with Akkadian (sine) against the other West Semitic languages 
(e.g., Hebrew Snayim). See Pardee 2000:195. 

3. The alternate form with -h of the 10-word found in the cardinals of the teens is not 
used only to modify feminine nouns as in Hebrew. Moreover, the presence of h in 
the Ugaritic spelling shows that the origin of the element was consonantal, though its 
form (i.e., the vowel[s] with which the consonant is associated) and its function are 
uncertain. 

4. The ordinals may have a long vowel between the second and third radicals, though 
its quality is unknown; hence the difference between 6 and 6th: respectively tittu 
(< *tidtu) versus taditu, or the like. The ordinals are certainly not formed with the 
nisbe suffix (as in Hebrew), for that morpheme appears in Ugaritic as -y (see $4.2.7). 


Fractions are very poorly known: [ist appears in prose in the meaning “half” of a given 
quantity (CTA 34:10) while nsp apparently means “half” of a (sheqel-)weight in adminis- 
trative texts. 

In a mythological text (CTA 14 I 16-20) one finds a series of D-stem passive feminine 
participles of denominative verbs formed from numbers, designating a series of women: 
mutt, mbt, mhmst, mtdtt, msb‘t “the third one...the seventh one.” From context these 
forms refer back to mtrht (line 13) “the married one,” namely “the third woman (taken in 
marriage),” “the fourth... ,” etc. These words are thus neither fractions nor multiplicatives, 
as has often been claimed. 

In the number phrase, the noun denoting the counted entity may be either in the same 
case as the number (i.e., the numeral and the noun are in apposition) or in the genitive case 
(Blau 1972:78-79). 

In poetry, several cases are found of the ordinal number preceding the noun it modifies, 
in apparent contradiction to the rule that attributive adjectives follow the noun they modify 
(Gordon 1965:48—49, §7.44; Blau 1972:79). It is likely that such constructions were genitival; 
in other words, the adjective was in construct with the noun, rather than appositional, as 
is the case when the attributive adjective follows the noun it modifies, though the semantic 
nuance of the genitival construction is unknown. One encounters, for example, b sb‘ ymm 
(CTA 17116), probably [bi sabiti yamima] “on the seventh of days.”) Rarer is a prepositional 
formulation: hn sb['] b ymm (CTA 17 V 3-4), probably [hanna sabiYa bi yamima], literally 
“Behold on the seventh among days.” 

The preposition / is often used to join the unit to the ten in compound numbers, as in 
tn 1 ‘srm “twenty-two” (Pardee 1976:302). 


4.3. Pronouns 


In their function as replacing nouns, pronouns share features with nouns, though they are 
not as consistently marked for case, gender, number, and state as are nouns and adjectives. 
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4.3.1 Personal pronouns 


Ugaritic possesses both independent and clitic personal pronouns. 


4.3.1.1 Independent personal pronouns 

The primary function of independent personal pronouns is to express the grammatical 
concept of person on the noun side of the grammar (person is expressed grammatically in 
verbs, but not in nouns); this function entails the marking for gender. Case is also marked, 
apparently diptotically, though the oblique forms are rarely attested. Nominative case forms 
are as follows: 


Singular Dual Plural 
Istcom. ankAn @ 2) 


2nd masc. at atm atm 
2nd fem. at (2) 2) 
3rd masc. hw hm hm 
3rd fem. — hy a) 4) 


In the oblique case, separate forms are attested for only the following: 


Singular Dual Plural 


3rd masc. hwt hmt hmt 
3rd fem. — hyt 2) 2) 


These forms function both as accusatives (i.e., direct object of a transitive verb: kbd hyt 
“honor her”; kbd hwt “honor him” (CTA 3 UI 7, VI 20)) and as genitives (tbr diy hwt 
“he broke the pinions of him”; tbr diy hyt “he broke the pinions of her” (CTA 19 III 122, 
144)). 

The first- and the second-person forms consist, as in most of the Semitic languages, of 
a deictic elementdn followed by the pronominal element proper. The vocalization of these 
forms can then be approximated as follows: 


Singular Dual Plural 


Istcom. [*anaku] (<[?an + aku]) 
2nd masc. {?atta] (<[?an + ta]) (?attuma] (<[?an + tuma]) [?attumu] (<[?an + tumu]) 
2nd fem. [atti] (<[?an + ti]) 


The optional first-person singular form dn already shows the dropping of the consonantal 
element -k-, though its vocalization is unknown ([’ana], as in Aramaic, or [’ani], by analogy 
with other first-person pronominal forms, as in Hebrew?). 

The third-person singular forms consist of an augmented form of the primitive pronoun: 
[hu] > [huwa], [hi] > [hiya]. 


4.3.1.2  Clitic personal pronouns 


Proclitic and enclitic pronouns, clearly related historically to the independent forms just 
cited, are also attested. Historically speaking, finite verbal forms (see $4.4.2) are made up 
of a pronominal element providing the notion of person, plus the verbal element. These 
pronominal elements were suffixed in the perfective, essentially prefixed in the imperfective: 
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PERFECTIVE IMPERFECTIVE 
Singular Dual Plural Singular Dual Plural 
Ist com. -t -ny -n ° n- n- 
2nd masc. -t -tm -tm t- t- t- 
2nd fem. — -t 1) -tn t- t- t- 
3rdmasc. -([-a]) -@([-a]) -@([-al) y- yt yt 
3rd fem. -t -t -p ([-a]) — y- t- t- 


As it is absent in the other Semitic languages while being attested in Egyptian, the first 
common dual -ny (also attested as a genitive enclitic) appears to be an archaic retention in 
Ugaritic. Other dual forms indicated were apparently differentiated from identically written 
plural forms (or singular in the case of the 3rd fem. perf.) by vocalic pattern. 

Enclitic personal pronouns are also attached to nouns, with a genitive function, and to 
verbs, with a primarily accusative function (occasionally dative). Here the second person is 
marked by -k- rather than by -t-: 


Singular Dual Plural 


Ist com. -y/-o/-n-nys-n 

2nd masc. -k -km = -km 
2nd fem. —-k @) -kn 
3rd masc. -h -hm=-hm 
3rd fem. -h -hm~ = -hn 


The forms indicated for the first person are distributed according to function: -y/-p 
is genitive (i.e., attached to nouns); -n accusative (i.e., attached to transitive verbs). The 
former set is distributed according to the case of the singular noun to which the genitive 
suffix is attached (nom. = -@; gen./acc. = -y); the -@ form is assumed to have arisen 
through syncope (*[-uya] —> long vowel, usually identified as [-i]). This distribution differs 
from early Phoenician, where the suffix on nominative/accusative nouns is identical (i.e., 
orthographic -@), -y only appearing in the genitive. As with the independent and prefixed 
pronominal elements, most of the dual forms were apparently differentiated from identically 
written plural forms by vocalic pattern. 

Accusative enclitic pronouns on imperfect verbs show a great deal of variation be- 
cause of assimilation to -n verbal forms and apparent reanalysis. For example, singu- 
lar third masculine can appear as -h (= [-hu]); as -n (= [-annu] < [-an] + [hu]); as 
-nh (= [-annahu] < [anna] + [hu]); as -mm (= [-annannu]; apparently from [-anna] + 
[nnu], through reanalysis of [nnu] as a pronominal suffix); and finally even -nnn (apparently 
= [-annannannu], through double reanalysis). See Pardee 1984b:244—245, n. 14. 


4.3.2 Relative pronouns 


The relative pronoun is composed of *d([6]) + vowel, nearly always written with d, marked 
for gender and number, though the forms are not used consistently. This particle is directly 
related to the di da di series in Arabic and to the ze"/z0’t series in Hebrew (used sporadically 
as a relative pronoun there), and its basic function is therefore deictic, as is shown in Ugaritic 
by the enclitic use of -d in demonstrative pronouns and adjectives (see $4.3.3) and in 
adverbials. The gender and number categories indicated here represent agreement between 
the relative pronoun and its antecedent: 
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d(sg.masc.) dt(pl. masc. and fem.; not used consistently, 
interchangeable with drt) 
dt (sg. fem., also interchangeable with dt) 


4.3.3 Demonstrative pronouns 


The primary demonstrative pronouns and adjectives are compounds consisting of the deictic 
particle hn (probably essentially the same particle as the Hebrew definite article and as the 
deictic particle hén/hinné" in that language), to which explicating elements are joined: either 
the relative pronoun d (cf. Arabic illadi) in the case of the proximal demonstrative; or k, 
of uncertain origin, in the distal. The forms are identical to those of the demonstrative 
adjectives, and the two categories are defined, therefore, by their syntactic characteristics: 


Proximal hnd ~ hndt 
Distal hnk ~ hnkt 


The forms with and without -tare not distributed consistently according to gender, and the 
-t may thus be the enclitic particle and not the feminine morpheme -t. 

Though the usage is rare and to date attested only in the oblique case, the third-person 
independent pronouns could also be used as demonstrative adjectives, apparently, as in 
Hebrew, with a distal connotation: for example, mlk hwt “that king” (CAT 1.103:43); hwt 
hyt “that land” (CAT 45’, 55’, 56’; for the reading of line 45’, see Pardee 1986:119, 124). 


4.3.4 Other pronouns 


The other pronominal elements do not show the primary morphological characteristics of 
nouns and thus overlap with the category of particles. They are included here in order to 
provide a complete picture of pronouns. 


4.3.4.1 Interrogative pronouns 


The attested interrogative pronouns are my “who?” and mh “what?” Comparing mh, of 
which the -h is consonantal, with Biblical Hebrew mah leads to the conclusions that (i) the 
gemination following the Hebrew pronoun represents assimilation of the -h; and (ii) the 
presence of the <h> in the orthography is therefore historical writing (this solution appears 
more likely than positing a Proto-Hebrew form man and identifying the orthographic <h> 
as a secondary mater lectionis). 


4.3.4.2 Indefinite pronouns 


The indefinite pronouns and adjectives are mn/mnk and mnm. As presently attested, mn 
and mnk denote human entities (“whoever”), mnm inanimate ones (“whatever”). The basic 
particle was plausibly [mVn] with the distinction between human and nonhuman referents 
expressed by ablaut (e.g., [min-] for humans, [man-] for nonhumans); -k and -m are 
expanding elements of uncertain semantic content. Because “enclitic” -m may be attached 
to any part of speech, it would not be surprising to encounter the form mnm applied to 
humans; it would have been distinguished from the nonhuman reference by its characteristic 
vowel. 
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4.4 Verbal morphology 


The verbal system represents an archaic form of West Semitic, one with an N-stem; a D-stem 
(characterized by the doubling of the middle radical); a causative stem in $; t-stems built 
off the G-, D-, and $-stems; as well as some less well-attested stems. For discussion of the 
conventional classification of Semitic verb-stems, see Chapter 6, §3.3.5.2. 

As in the other Semitic languages, the basic verbal form can itself express various sorts of 
action. The primary opposition is transitive versus intransitive. Of the latter sort, there are 
two primary types: verbs of motion and stative verbs. Verbs of motion are themselves of two 
primary types: verbs that express only motion and those that express either the motion or 
the state achieved (e.g., qm “arise” or “be standing”). Stative verbs also can denote either the 
state itself or the attainment thereof (e.g., qrb “be near” or “become near,” Le., “approach”). 
These distinctions are reflected in the verbal system: only transitive verbs can be passivized 
and tend to take double accusatives in the causative, single accusatives in the D-stem. Stative 
verbs are factitivized in the D-stem, cannot be passivized in the G-stem, and have a stative 
participial form rather than the active one. Verbs of motion cannot be passivized in the 
G-stem, appear rarely in the D-stem, and are transitivized in the S-stem, where they take 
the single accusative construction. There are of course, a certain number of verbs that either 
cross-categorize or defy classification. 


4.4.1 Verb-stems 


The attested verbal stems are as follows: 


1. G-stem: base stem, or simple stem; active and passive voices. 

2.  Gt-stem: -t- infixed after first radical of G-stem; middle/reflexive in function. 

3. D-stem: doubled middle radical; factitive in function; active and passive voices. 

4, tD-stem: t- prefixed to D-stem (see Huehnergard 1986); middle/reflexive in function. 

5. N-stem: preformative n-; middle/passive in function. 

6. S-stem: preformative §-; causative in function; active and passive voices. 

7.  St-stem: -t- infixed after ¢- of causative stem; middle/reflexive in function; the few 
forms attested indicate that the form may no longer have been productive. 

8. L-stem: lengthened vowel after first radical and reduplicated second or third radical; 
intensive or factitive in function. 

9. R-stem: reduplication of both radicals of biconsonantal root, of second and third 
radicals of triconsonantal root; factitive in function. 

10. ¢tR- or Rt-stem: t prefixed to first root consonant or infixed after first root consonant 

of R-stem; factitive-reflexive in function. 


The following examples are given with vocalization in order to illustrate the phonetic 
distinctions between the forms (see below). Many details of the vocalizations are, however, 
still uncertain. Here, an asterisk before a G-stem form indicates that the verb is only attested in 
Ugaritic in the following derived stem (and does not indicate that the form is reconstructed). 


1. LHM “to eat (something)” (G-stem transitive, lahama); LHM “to provide (someone) 
with food” (D-stem, lihhama); SLHM “to cause (someone) to eat (something)” (S- 
stem, Salhima). 

2. RHS “to wash” (G-stem transitive, rahasa); (I)RTH S “to wash oneself” (Gt-stem, 
‘irtahasa) 
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3. NTK “to pour out” (G-stem transitive, nataka); NTK “to pour forth” (N-stem, 
nattaka < nantaka). 
4. *BKR “to be the first born” (G-stem stative, bakura); BKR “to promote (someone) to 
the status of first born” (D-stem, bikkara). 
5. *KMS“to squat” (G-stem intransitive, kamasa); TKMS “to collapse” (tD-stem, takam- 
masa). 
6. ‘RB “toenter” (G-stem verb of movement, araba); §‘RB “to cause (someone) to enter” 
($-stem, Sa‘riba). 
7. RHQ “to be far off or to move far off” (G-stem stative, rahuqa); SRHQ “to cause to 
be far off” (5-stem, Sarhiqa). 
8. QL “to fall” (G-stem intransitive, qala?); SQL “to cause (something) to fall” (S-stem, 
saqila); (I )STQL “to cause oneself to fall” — “to arrive” (St-stem, 7staqila). 
9. RM “tobe orbecome high” (G-stem stative, rama); RMM “to raise” (L-stem, ramama). 
10. *KR(R) “to turn” (G-stem verb of movement, karra); KRKR “to turn, twist, snap” (said 
of what one does with the fingers) (R-stem karkara); cf. the adjectival form YSMSM 
“beautiful” < YSM (G-stem stative yasuma “to be beautiful”). 
11. *YPY “to be beautiful” (G-stem stative, yapiya); TTPP “she makes herself beauti- 
ful” (only form attested of Rt- or tR-stem, titépépi < *titaypaypiyu or titapépi < 
*tiytapaypiyu). 


4.4.2 Verb conjugations (aspect/tense) 


There are two verbal conjugations marked for person, gender, and number: one is charac- 
terized by srEM + PRONOMINAL ELEMENT and expresses acts viewed as complete (perfective, 
often called the “perfect” though the term is technically incorrect), the other is characte- 
rized by PRONOMINAL ELEMENT + STEM (+ AFFIX) and expresses acts not viewed as complete 
(imperfective, often called the “imperfect”). The pronominal elements (see §4.3.1.2) were 
joined to the verbal elements in an archaic stage of the language. This description of the form 
and function of the two verbal conjunctions is accurate for the prose texts. In poetry the 
distribution of the two forms just described has thus far defied complete description. Usage 
seems to reflect an older stage of the language, when the zero-ending imperfect form (see 
84.4.6, 4) functioned asa preterite, like Akkadian iprus. In the West Semitic verbal system, the 
permansive came to function as perfective, the “subjunctive” (iprusi) as an imperfective, and 
the preterite as a jussive (and, particularly in Biblical Hebrew, as a frozen preterite after wa-). 

In spite of the problems of description and categorization of the verbal system in the 
poetic texts, many scholars, e.g., Tropper 1995, have preferred to classify the Ugaritic verbal 
system on the basis of poetic usage, rather than on that of the prose texts (similar attempts, 
of course, have been made in the classification of Biblical Hebrew). It appears legitimate 
to see in the poetic texts remnants of a previous stage of the language (plausibly closer to 
East Semitic), remnants that seem not to be used consistently because they are no longer 
representative of the spoken language, while the prose texts reflect spoken Ugaritic in the 
thirteenth—-twelfth centuries BC. Only in these prose texts is a reasonably consistent system 
visible (cf. Mallon 1982). 

The Ugaritic verbal system is here classified as aspectual, rather than tensed, primarily 
because of its similarity to the prose system of Biblical Hebrew (Pardee 1993a, 1993b, 1995). 
While tense is a real-world phenomenon (past—present—future), aspectual systems include a 
greater degree of subjectivity; in other words, the speaker may express a situation as complete 
or incomplete according to several criteria. Because of the nature of tense, aspectual systems 
cannot ignore temporal considerations; accordingly, a language may not be identified as a 
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tensed language simply because it reflects real-world temporal considerations. On the other 
hand, a language may be classed as aspectual if it ignores real-world temporality, as in the 
use of the imperfect in Biblical Hebrew prose to express past-tense iteratives (e.g., yisma‘ 
“he used to hear”). 

The perfective may have been characterized by internal ablaut for active (katab-) versus 
stative (katib-, katub-), but all internal evidence is for the katib- type (writings of the middle 
radical with : lk =[la’ika] “he sent”; sil=[Sa’ila] “he asked”). Syllabic writings attest some 
katab- forms (Huehnergard 1987:319-320). 

The imperfective was characterized by internal ablaut, perhaps for active (yaktub-) 
versus stative (yiktab-, yaktib-). There are few data for these differentiations, but those 
that do exist tend to agree with the data from the later West Semitic languages, making 
the conclusions plausible. In addition, the imperfective is also marked, by affixation to the 
stem, for mood (see §4.4.4). The Barth—Ginsberg Law of a-dissimilation (yaktab — yiktab) 
was operative in Ugaritic. 

No certain evidence exists for a present-future form corresponding to Akkadian iparras 
(Fenton 1970). 


4.4.3 Voice 


Active verbs are of two primary types, transitive and intransitive (e.g., halaka “he went”; 
mahasa ’éba “he smote the enemy”). The concept of transitivity is not a useless one in 
Semitics, for not only do certain verbs take complements that correspond to what in other 
languages would be direct objects, but distinctively marked passive forms, used almost 
exclusively for verbs that in other languages would be qualified as transitive, are common. 
Though lack of vocalization in Ugaritic makes identification difficult, it is likely that all 
transitive forms (i.e., G-stem transitive verbs, D-stem, and S-stem) had passive forms that 
were differentiated from the active by ablaut (for a contrary view on the G-passive finite 
forms, see Verreet 1986:324—330; brief refutation in Tropper 1993a:478—479). In addition, 
the N-stem, basically an intransitivizing and deagentifying stem, can be used as a passive 
(such a usage of the t-stems, which became common in Hebrew, is not clear in Ugaritic.) 
Passives are attested for finite forms (e.g., tt ist “fire is placed” [CTA 4 VI 22]) as well as 
for participles. There is as yet no evidence for ablaut-passive imperatives, though there was 
almost certainly an N-stem imperative (RS 34.126:13 tbky and ibid. 18 ishn, the first of which 
appears to function as a passive “be bewept” [Bordreuil and Pardee 1991:157—159]). On the 
basis of comparative data, one would not expecta passive infinitive necessarily to have existed. 

Between the two extremes marked by the clearly transitive and passive forms, there is a 
whole middle range of forms denoting reflexivity, reciprocity, advantage or disadvantage to 
actor and so forth. These notions are clearest in the t-stems (Gt, tD, and St). The primary 
function of the N-stem in Ugaritic, as in several of the Semitic languages, was for the 
expression of patient-oriented acts and it is thus used for both the passive and the middle. 


4.4.4 Mood 


Verbal mood was in Ugaritic, as in the other West Semitic languages, marked by variations 
to the imperfective stem. 


4.4.4.1 Imperative 


The imperative in Ugaritic does not have the preformative element characteristic of the 
imperfective, but the fact that its stem-vowel is identical to that of the imperfective leaves 
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no doubt as to the historical linkage of the imperative to the imperfective. Its form is thus 
ROOT + stem-vowel (+ additional PRONOMINAL ELEMENT). The question of an additional 
vowel between the first two radicals is unresolved: imperfective yaktub-; imperative kVtub- 
or ktub-. In the case of kVtub-, the quality of the first vowel is unknown. Is it always identical 
to the stem-vowel or sometimes different? To the basic imperative element may be added 
the -a(n)(na) elements; see §4.4.4.2. The imperative existed only in the second person and 
only for positive commands (negative commands are expressed by dl + jussive). 


4.4.4.2. Other moods 


All other moods are marked by affixation to the full imperfective stem (the stem 
YKTB/yaktub- will be used below for stEM): 


Nonimperatival moods of Ugaritic 


Jussive YKTB + yaktub 
Indicative YKTB+u yaktubu 
Volitive YKTB +a yaktuba 
Energicl YKTB+(a)n  yaktubVn 
Energic2 YKTB+anna_ yaktubanna 


The morphosemantic values of these moods are largely derived from comparison with 
other Semitic languages, for the forms are not used consistently in the poetic texts and the 
prose texts have not yet furnished sufficient material to establish usage with certainty. Because 
of the absence of vowel indicators, the usage of one mood or another can be determined 
only when the root ends in alif or yod: the form of alif will indicate the quality of the 
following vowel, while the presence or absence of yod may indicate the presence or absence 
of a following vowel (yabniyu = <ybny>; *yabniy > yabni = <ybn>). These II-weak 
roots (see §4.4.6) thus provide us with the primary internal data on the aspectual and modal 
systems in Ugaritic, but inconsistency of usage, particularly in the case of HI-y roots, also 
creates a significant degree of uncertainty. 

The -a form does not function primarily as a marker of syntactic dependency (Verreet 
1988), but as a volitive (Tropper 1991; 1993a:473—-474; Pardee 1993b), and its traditional 
classification — namely “subjunctive” — borrowed from Arabic, is thus not appropriate (this 
is to be understood not as a claim that the -a form cannot appear in subordinate clauses, 
but as a denial that such is its principal function). 

The two energicforms are only distinguishable when followed by a suffix (see §4.3.1.2) and 
their semantic import is uncertain. The distribution of these suffixed forms clearly indicates 
the existence of two energic forms, -an and -anna (as in Arabic). Whether there also existed 
a similar form built on the “indicative” (-u-++n(a)), as apparently in old Canaanite (Rainey 
1996, I1:234—244), has not been determined. 

Mood distinction in forms containing a suffixed pronominal subject element (e.g., pl. 3rd 
masc. yaktub-+ i) is variable in the later languages and impossible to determine in Ugaritic 
(except where the distinction was marked by consonantal -n — there the problem is the 
precise function of the -7). 


4.4.5 Strong verb paradigm 


The G-stem of the Ugaritic strong verb is illustrated in Table 9.3 (particularly doubtful recon- 
structions are indicated with one or more question marks); KTB is the root meaning to “to 
write.” More extensive paradigms, with proposed vocalizations, can be found in Segert 1984. 
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Table 9.3. The Ugaritic verb: G-stem 


Perfective Imperfective Jussive Imperative 
Singular 
Ist com. katabtu "aktubu ’aktub 
2nd masc. katabta taktubu taktub kutub(a) 
2nd fem. katabti taktubina taktubi kutubi 
3rd masc. _ kataba yaktubu yaktub 
3rd fem. katabat taktubu taktub 
Dual 
Ist com. katabnaya (?) naktuba (?) naktuba? 
2nd masc. katabtuma taktuba(ni) taktuba kutuba 
2nd fem. © © © 2) 
3rd masc. _ kataba (?) yaktuba(ni) yaktuba 
taktuba(ni) taktuba 
3rd fem. katabta (?) taktuba(ni) taktuba 
Plural 
Ist com. katabna naktubu naktub 
2nd masc. katabtum(u)  taktubii(na) taktubia kutuba 
2nd fem. katabtin(n)a —_ taktubna (?) taktubna (??) — kutuba (?) 
3rd masc. _ katabu yaktubiina yaktubu 
taktubina taktuba 
3rd fem. kataba taktub(a)na (?) _ taktuba (??) 


The third-person dual and plural imperfectives often have preformative t-, rather than 
y- (Verreet 1988). The presence of different forms in similar texts appears to show that 
t-preformative cannot in and of itself mark a distinction either of gender (masc. vs. fem.) or 
of number (dual vs. pl.): for example, t ‘rbn gtrm “the gtrm will enter” (CTA 33:9); yrdn gtrm 
“the gtrm will descend” (CAT 1.112:18); cf. t'In tlm “the gods will ascend” (CAT 1.112:8). 

Second-person feminine dual forms are not attested, but the graphic identity of third- 
person masculine and feminine pronominal forms indicates that a distinction would, in any 
case, have been vocalic and thus indeterminable in the consonantal orthography. 

The N-stem imperative had iin the preformative syllable: for example, ihn ([*i8$axin-] < 
*(?inSaxin-]) “be hot!” (RS 34.126:18, cf. ibky “be bewept!” in line 13; Bordreuil and Pardee 
1991:157—158). The same holds for the Gt perfective: thus, itdb, generally taken as a scribal 
error for itbd ([*itabada] <*[?i?tabada]) “it has perished” (CTA 141 8). 

The Gt and tD were apparently characterized by different stem-vowels in the imperfective, 
iversus a: ystil (Gt) versus ystil (tD) “ask, importune” (Huehnergard 1986). 

It is highly unlikely that there existed an H-causative (Hebrew Hiphil) or a ’-causative 
(Aphel) alongside the S-causative (Merrill 1974; Tropper 1990a). 


4.4.6 Weak verbs 


In Ugaritic, a weak verb is in essence one that contains an alif, one that at a proto-stage 
contained *y or *w in any of the root positions; or one which contains a geminate (i.e., 
C,C,C2). Some peculiarities of the weak verb roots of Ugaritic are outlined below. Roman 
numerals are used to designate the position of the weak consonant in the root (1st, 2nd, 3rd). 
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1. Some L-alifroots show vagaries in orthography that indicate some form of mutation 
of the alif (quiescence, “secondary opening”?): for example, yihd versus yiihd, both 
meaning “he seizes” (see Verreet 1983; Tropper 1990b). 

2. I-y/w roots have all (with very rare exceptions) become I-y in the perfective. Most 
imperfectives show a bisyllabic stem, with a in the prefix syllable: thus, drd ([*arid-]}) 
“I descend”; YD ‘“to know” has iin the prefix syllable, #d‘([?ida{-] “I know,” probably 
reflecting an a stem-vowel, because of the final guttural, and the Barth-Ginsberg Law 
(see §4.4.2). 

3. Hollow roots have no consonantal element in the slot occupied by consonant I] in 
triconsonantal roots. Most attested imperfectives have preformative vowel a: dbn 
({?abin-]) “I understand.” The root B’ “to enter” is written with ui, apparently repre- 
senting [u]:1ibi ([*uba’u]) “I enter” (indicative), tba ({?ubai’a]) “that I might enter” 
(-a volitive). See Pardee 1988:221. 

4. — Ill-y/w roots have shifted almost entirely to III-y; exceptions are attested for dslw 
“T relax” (CTA 14 III 149) and dtwt “you have come” (CTA 4 IV 32). The zero- 
ending imperfective (jussive, historical “preterite”) has apparently monophthongized 
(*yabniy > yabni) but, as noted above, usage is not consistent in the poetic texts, and 
use of historical writing (i.e., [yabni] = <ybn/ybny>) may be at the origin of some 
forms. See Verreet 1988 (and Sivan 1982 for II-weak nominal forms). 


4.4.7. Nonfinite verbals 


There are two productive forms, the infinitive and the participle, which are associated with 
the verb but not marked for aspect or person. These forms belong by their morphology 
to the noun side of the grammar, by their syntax to both the noun and the verb (i.e., 
complementation can be either accusatival or genitival). 


4.4.7.1 Infinitives 


There was one abstract verbal noun (infinitive). The pattern in the G-stem does not seem 
to have been fixed (Huehnergard 1987:320), though it is likely that katab- was the most 
common for strong roots; compare bsdl ([bi $a’ali], the preposition b + infinitive). The 
infinitive in the derived stems was formed by ablaut: no m-preformative infinitives are 
attested. The nominal character of the infinitive will, of course, have appeared also in its 
case morphology and morphosyntax. 

Though there is a syntactic usage corresponding to the so-called infinitive absolute 
construction, there does not seem to have been in Ugaritic a productive separate form 
so used in contradistinction to the verbal noun. One will note that it is the katab- form that 
became the infinitive absolute in Biblical Hebrew, whereas this form functions frequently as 
a verbal noun in Ugaritic. Where discernible (i.e., in HI-’ roots), the infinitive in “absolute” 
usage ends in u, homophonous with the nominative, though its origin may be different: 
hm gm gmit ([himma yama’u yami'ti]) “If you are indeed thirsty” (CTA 4 IV 34 [Gordon 
1965:79, 121, §§9.27; 13.57]). 


4.4.7.2 Participles 


Each verbal stem has at least one corresponding verbal adjective (participle). If the stem is 
transitive, there will be a participle for each voice, the active and the passive. In addition, 
it is likely that the G-stem had two stative verbal adjectives, for a total of four: thus, active 
katib-; stative katib- and katub-; passive katib-. 
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All the derived stems except the N-stem form the participle with a prefixed m-. The 
D-stem had u in the preformative of the participle (cf. mu-na-ah-hi-mu, the syllabic writing 
of the personal name mnhm “the one who brings comfort”). 

The morphology of the verbal adjectives, is like that of the other adjectives and the nominal 
case system could in most instances specify a participle where ambiguity was potential. For 
example, rahuqu, with final -u, could only bea stative participle, while rahuga could be either 
verbal or adjectival, but only the latter ifthe word could be construed as in the accusative case. 

Several nouns, nonparticipial in form, are built from the $-stem: for example, “tqt “she 
who causes to pass on”; smrr “that which causes bitterness” (i.e., “venom’”). 


4.5 Adverbs 


Adverbials may be expressed by adverbial lexemes or by adverbialization of a noun, that is, 
by prefixing a preposition, by suffixation of an adverbial morpheme (see §4.6.2), or by using 
a particular form of the noun. Adverbial lexemes are either etymological nouns of which 
the derivation is clear (e.g., ‘t “now,” In (‘1+-n) “above”) or particles (e.g., tm, “there”). The 
accusative case was the primary case used for adverbialization of nouns: for example, qdqd 
“on the head,” ym “for a day,” mm “to the heavens.” 


4.6 Particles 
4.6.1 Deictic particles 


The standard presentative particle is hn (conventional translation “behold”). The basic 
element is h-, for alongside hn one finds hl, hln, hlny (on expanding particles see §4.6.5). 
It is likely that this particle hn is at the origin of the Phoenician/Hebrew definite article 
(ha + gemination), while variant forms thereof appear in other West Semitic languages 
(e.g., Arabic *i/- and the Aramaic postpositive article, if from h’ or the like). 

In epistolary usage, the functions of hn- and hi- are distinct in that only the latter is used in 
a clearly local sense of “here” (RS 15.174:7; RS 29.093:11) whereas both function deictically, 
“behold.” This analysis of previously known texts is reinforced by the following recent 
examples in which hl- appears immediately before hn-: RS 92.2005:9 hin hn ‘mn (“Here, 
behold with me”); RS 94.2497:5 hiny hnn b bt mlk (“Here, behold in the house of the king”). 

Rhetorical “now” is expressed by a form of this deictic particle with affixed -t (see 4.6.2). 

The deictic element -d- (< /-6/) was quite productive, functioning independently as a 
relative pronoun (see §4.3.2) and enclitically as part of the demonstrative pronoun and 
adjective (see §4.3.3), and as an adverbial (see §4.6.2). 


4.6.2 Adverbial particles 


As noted in $4.5, adverbials may be expressed by adverbial lexemes or by adverbialization 
of a noun (i.e., by prefixing a preposition, by use of the accusative case, or by suffixation of 
an adverbial morpheme). 

The following are examples of adverbial particles: hn, hnn, hnny “here”; hl, hlh, hIny 
“here,” tm, tmn, tmny “there”; ht rhetorical “now” (probably hn + -t), and dp “also.” 

Interrogative adverbs are iy and dn “where?” ik(y) “how?”; Im (probably | “to/for” + m 
“what?”) “why?” The particle ik is often used as a rough equivalent of Im: for example, ik mgy 
gpn wigr “how is it that gpn-w-igr have come?” (not: “how have gpn-w-igr come?”) (CTA 3 
III 33). The interrogative particles normally come at the head of the sentence. Judging from 
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passages difficult to understand if taken as declarative, it is likely that interrogation could 
also be indicated by voice inflection. There is no interrogative particle in Ugaritic such as 
Hebrew hd- which marks a following phrase as a question. 

Negative adverbs are | (primarily indicative) and dl (primarily volitive). The particle in 
is used, as in Hebrew, primarily to negate nominal phrases; b/ is rare, attested primarily in 
poetry and with nouns. 

The primary asseveratives and negatives were written the same but probably had different 
vocalizations: /= [la] “not” and [la] “indeed” (Huehnergard 1983:583—584); dl= [?al] “must 
not” and [?allu] (?) “must.” 

Prepositional adverbialization is extremely common: for example, | (preposition) + Tm 
(noun) = “for a long time.” 

The two most common adverbial suffixes attached to nouns are -m and -h. The first 
cannot be defined precisely, for it appears on virtually all parts of speech. One common 
occurrence is on adverbial nouns, perhaps only augmenting the adverbial accusative. The 
second corresponds to the locative/directive he in Biblical Hebrew and is used both locally 
and temporally: thus, smmh “to the heavens,” Imh “for a long time.” Note that, in contrast 
to Hebrew where the hé is written without mappigq, the Ugaritic -h is consonantal. 


4.6.3 Conjunctions 


The most common coordinating conjunction is w-, capable of linking phrases at all levels 
(word, clause, sentence, paragraph). The conjunction p (cf. Arabic fa) occurs more rarely, 
usually with a notion of cause-and-effect linkage; dp “also” (and expanded forms) functions 
most commonly at the paragraph level, and is in all probability a form of p produced 
by prefixing [*]. The conjunction a functions both independently and correlatively (i... 
“either... or”) and probably covers two lexemes: (i) [*t] “and”; (ii) [76] (<*[au]) “either/or.” 

The most common subordinating conjunction is k “because, when, if” (comparable to 
Hebrew ki), expanded with -y and with -m (same meaning), and rarely with -d (the same 
particle as the relative pronoun), with no appreciable change of meaning. Both im and hm 
are attested as conditional conjunctions meaning “if.” 


4.6.4 Prepositions 


Ugaritic overlaps significantly with the other West Semitic languages in its prepositional 
system. Some of these are primitive particles (e.g., b “in,” k “like,” /“at”); others are derived 
from clearly identifiable verbal or nominal roots (e.g., 7 “upon,” tht “under,” dhr “after”); 
still others are combinations of the two processes (e.g., /+ pn “in front of? b + yd, “in 
the hand/control of?’ b + tk “in the midst of”). One also finds similarities in nuances and 
translation values (e.g., b = “in, within, through, by the intermediary of, by the price of,” 
etc.). The status of compound prepositions (i.e., those formed of two primary prepositions) 
is as yet uncertain: the only example attested to date is + b, apparently meaning something 
like “within,” though the identity of the first element is uncertain (Rainey 1973:56; Freilich 
1986:119-130). 

The primary peculiarity of Ugaritic is the absence of a prepositional lexeme expressing 
the ablatival notion “from, away from.” This absence is compensated by a complex system 
of verb + preposition combinations, where the translation value of the preposition can 
be determined only by usage and by context (Pardee 1975, 1976, with a discussion of 
prepositional semantic ambiguity). The prepositional system as a whole appears to function 
primarily to denote position rather than direction, a stative notion rather than a motional 
one. Directionality and motion were supplied primarily by the verb. What this means in 
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practice is that virtually any preposition may appear in expressions of the ablative and the 
modern reader must depend on elements other than the preposition itself to reach a proper 
interpretation of a passage. The following passage is instructive, for it includes a preposition 
with “opposite meanings” in the expression of a “from ...to” situation, but along standard 
Ugaritic lines — that is, by means of different verb + preposition combinations (yrd | 
“descend from,” ytb | “sit upon”): yrd 1 ks iytb 1 hdm w I hdm ytb lars “he descends from the 
throne, he sits upon the footstool, and [he descends] from the footstool, he sits upon the 
earth” (CTA 5 VI 12-14). 

There are also certain functional differences between Ugaritic and the other Semitic 
languages: for example, the increased use of ‘m “with” to denote the end-point ofa trajectory; 
l used to form compound numbers. Moreover, different lexemes occur: for example, zr 
“back,” yielding “on top of”. 

The substantive following a preposition is, as nearly as can be determined, always in the 
genitive case (as in Akkadian, Arabic, etc.). This is shown for Ugaritic by nominal phrases 
spelled with a final alif character: for example, / ksi [lé kussa’i] “to the chair/throne”; b ni 
[bi na’a’i] “in his lifting, when he lifts.” 

The case system still being in force, no prepositional particle has developed in Ugaritic to 
mark the direct object of a transitive verb, such as, for example, Phoenician ’yt, Hebrew ‘ot- 
and ‘et/“ét). 


4.6.5  Enclitic particles 


Ugaritic makes use of a baroque array of enclitic particles (Aartun 1974, 1978), the disen- 
tanglement of which is made all the more difficult by the absence of vocalized texts. These 
particles can be joined to all parts of speech and are capable of accretion one to another 
(e.g., h+n+n+y). Particles that apparently have little more than an “emphatic” function 
may develop a paradigmatic function alongside particles of more precisely definable origin: 
for example, hnd “this” = h (deictic particle) + n (particle) + d (relative pronoun), alongside 
hnk “that” = h (deictic particle) + n (particle) + k (particle). The principal enclitic particles 
are these: 


1. -d = relative pronoun that can function as a compounding element with nouns 

(e.g., $b‘d, “sevenfold”) and with other particles (e.g., hnd “this”), and is expandable 

(e.g., Sbid, also “sevenfold”). 

-h = adverbial (see §4.6.2). 

-y = enclitic particle, particularly as expander to another particle (e.g., hn+n+y). 

-k = enclitic particle, particularly in hnk “that.” 

-m = enclitic particle used on all parts of speech (see §4.6.2 for use with adverbials). 

-n = enclitic particle used on all parts of speech. One particularly striking usage is the 

“n of apodosis” (Hoftijzer 1982); in certain omen texts characterized by a repetitive 

protasis—apodosis structure, the first word in the apodosis, if a singular noun in the 

absolute state, has enclitic -n (Pardee 1986:126, 129; Tropper 1994b:466-469). 

7. -t=enclitic particle, particularly as expander to another particle (e.g., ht < hn+twith 
assimilation; hn+d-+t). 


Gy SU pe Ge 


4.7 Compounds 


Compound verbs are virtually unknown in old West Semitic, and compound nouns are rare 
(the primary case cited for Ugaritic is bl mt “not death” used in parallel with hym “life” in 
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CTA 17 VI 27). Complex prepositional phrases, made up of a preposition and a common 
noun, are certainly well attested (see §4.6.4, and the list and discussion in Pardee 1976:306— 
310), but it is in most cases dubious that the complex phrase had evolved as a lexical entity 
of which the compositional elements were no longer perceived. 


4.8 Derivational processes 


Because Ugaritic is a poorly attested one-period language, it is hardly possible to describe 
synchronic derivational processes. Viewing the language comparatively, however, it appears 
clear that the known state of the language reflects a number of such processes, for one can 
spot certain morphemes of which the function is best described as derivational. 

Within categories, the generating of new particles by particle accretion is perhaps the 
clearest derivational process (better so termed perhaps than as compounding), though the 
semantics of the process are unclear in most cases. 

Across categories, the nominal system, particularly the m- and t- prefixes and the -n suffix 
noted in §4.2.1, and certain ablaut forms (e.g., qattal to express a nomen professionalis), 
usually reflect a deverbal notion rather than an inner-nominal process. The suffixing of 
particles to nominal elements, to the extent that these particles were not perceived by native 
speakers as lexical items, also represents a form of derivation. 

Across subcategories, the case of the nisbe ending, by which nouns are transformed into 
adjectives (see §4.2.7), is the clearest case of a derivational morpheme. 


5. SYNTAX 


The relative dearth of prose texts mentioned in the introduction makes it difficult to as- 
certain a normative prose syntax, while the lack of vocalized texts makes some aspects of 
morphosyntax difficult to ascertain precisely. 


5.1 Word order 


On the phrase level, there are two primary nominal phrases: the genitival and the adjectival. 

The genitival phrase is the common Semitic construct state: X of Y (see §4.2.6.1). 
The first element is in the case required by context, the second in the genitive. It can de- 
note the various relationships well known elsewhere (subjective genitive, objective genitive, 
genitive of identification, genitive of material, etc.). No lexical or pronominal element may 
intervene between the members of a construct chain, only enclitic particles. 

The adjectival phrase is of two types, (i) the phrase-level or attributive, in which the 
adjective follows the noun and agrees in gender, number, and case; and (ii) the sentence- 
level or predicative, in which the adjective may either precede or follow the noun and agrees 
in gender, number, and case. An attributive adjective modifying any member of a construct 
chain must come at the end of the chain (e.g., hbr ktr thm “the companions of Kothar, the 
good ones” [CAT 1.108:5]). Apparent attributive adjectives preceding the noun they modify 
are most frequently substantives in construct with the noun (‘mt snt il “the excellent ones 
of the years of El” = “the most excellent years of El” (CAT 1.108:27)). 

In nominal sentences, word order is essentially free with fronting used for topicalization. 
Thus hw mlk will denote “he, not someone else, is king” (an “identifying” sentence), mlk hw 
“he is king, he is not something else” (a “classifying” sentence). 
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In the simplest verb phrase, consisting of verb + pronoun, the subject pronoun is part of 
the verbal form itself, suffixed in the perfective, prefixed in the imperfective. The primary 
variation occurs through addition of an independent pronoun for “emphasis,” creating a 
formal casus pendens (e.g., dtm bitm w dn snt “as for you, you may tarry but as for me, 
I'm off” (CTA 3 IV 77)). The independent pronoun may precede or follow the verbal unit. 
The simple verb phrase is by definition a sentence: SUBJECT + PREDICATE (imperfective) or 
PREDICATE + SUBJECT (perfective). 

In verbal sentences one finds fronting for topicalization as in, for example, the following 
(RS 34.124:25—28 [Bordreuil and Pardee 1991:148]): 


ybnn hik ‘m milk amr wybl hw mit hrs 
Yabninu went to kingof Amurru andhetook he onehundredof gold 
SUBJECT : VERB :: VERB : SUBJECT 
“Yabninu (not someone else) went to the king of Amurru, and he took, did he, 

one hundred [pieces of] gold” 


According to one study, there is a strong tendency in poetry to place the object phrase 
close to the verb, either before it or after it (Wilson 1982:26). 

The verb is usually fronted in subordinate clauses where the subject is known (CAT 2.16: 
6-8): 


umy td‘ ky ‘rbt 1 pn Sps 
My mother mustknow that Ientered to faceof Sun 
“May my mother know that I have entered before the ‘Sun’ ” 


The subject—verb(—object—modifier) order is regular in the first clause of apodoses in texts 
of the omen and hippiatric genres (the basis structure of sentences in both genres is protasis— 
apodosis). This order cannot be demonstrated to be the result of influence from another 
language (Pardee 1986:128-129), and probably reflects, therefore, systematized topicaliza- 
tion (Tropper 1994b:469-471), though the general absence of w- of apodosis (see §5.3.2) and 
the presence of -n of apodosis (see §4.6.5) in these texts must be included in an explanation 
of the phenomenon. 

On the basis of present evidence, therefore, it is impossible to say that Ugaritic is a primarily 
VSO language, though, as in Biblical Hebrew, this is certainly the case in subordinate clauses. 


5.2 Coordinate clauses 


Coordination is indicated most commonly by w-, by p- when effect is denoted (for coordi- 
nating conjunctions see §4.6.3). Asyndesis is fairly frequent at the sentence (and paragraph) 
level, common at the phrase level. 


5.3 Subordinate clauses 


The principal types of subordinate clauses are (i) relative, (ii) conditional, and (iii) a variety 
of temporal/circumstantial, causal, resultative, and completative (object) clauses most com- 
monly introduced by k ({ki]) when lexically marked (the conjunction is written both k and 
ky [Pardee 1984a:214—215]). The whole concept of “subordinate” clause is rendered murky 
by the frequent use of the so-called w (or more rarely p) of apodosis (see §5.3.2) — that is, 
heading the main clause with w or p when it follows the “subordinate” clause. The details 
have not been worked out for Ugaritic, and the state of the corpus renders a comprehensive 
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view difficult; points of similarity with Biblical Hebrew indicate that the overall situation in 
Ugaritic may not have been dissimilar (cf. Gross 1987). 


5.3.1 Relative clauses 


Explicit relative clauses are marked by a preceding d/dt. Relative adverbials are usually 
marked: for example, ddrm d b grn “the leaders who are at the threshing floor” (CTA 17 V7). 
Unmarked relative verbal clauses are difficult to spot because the notion of person is marked 
in the verb, and susject is by definition included in both verbs. An example upon which 
there is general agreement is yd mlist dqht gzr tmhs dlpm ib “The hand [that] struck Hero 
Aghat will strike the enemy by thousands” (CTA 19 IV 220-221). 

The relative pronoun functions at both the phrase level — il d pid “god of mercy” (CTA 4 
II 10 and frequent) — and at the sentence level — subject (A), object (B), adverbial (C) below: 


Ay ile d ysr 
god-... who he sings 
“the god ... who sings” (CAT 1.108:2-3); 
B. skn d S‘lyt tryl 


sacred stone that shecausedtoascend  Tarriyelli 
“Sacred stone which Tarriyelli offered” (CAT 6.13:1-2) 
C. mt hrnmy d in bn lh 
Man Harnamite who thereisnot son tohim 
“the Harnamite man to whom there is no son” = “who has no son” (CTA 171 19) 


Note the relative genitive construction. 


hty 3s d k nm ‘nt n‘mh 
‘Hurraya... who like beautyof Anat her beauty’ 
“whose beauty is like Anat’s” (CTA 14 VI 289-292) 


The relative pronoun may either have an explicit antecedent, as in the examples just cited, 
or be used “absolutely”: for example, p din b bty ttn “For what is not in my house shall you 
give” (CTA 14 III 142). 

The conjunction k(y) does not function as a relative particle (see §5.3.3). 


5.3.2 Conditional clauses 


Conditions may be marked by hm or (less frequently) im and tend to precede the main 
clause. Conditional clauses may be unmarked. A lexical distinction between real and irreal 
conditions is as yet unknown. The main clause following the conditional clause may or may 
not be preceded by the so-called w or p of apodosis (for [A] below see Bordreuil and Caquot 
1980:359-360; Pardee 1984a:222; and for [B], see Bordreuil and Pardee 1991:147): 


A. hm ymt Ww ilhmn ank 
If hedies and Tindeedfight I 
“Tf he should die, I will go on fighting on my own” (RIH 78/12:19-22) 

B. im ht 1  b- msqt ytbt qt p mn __iikt 
If behold to in distress she/itis sitting city and what Isent 
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ank Tht bt mlk amr 
I tablet ofdaughterof kingof Amurru 

“So if the city is remaining undecided, then for what reason did I send a letter 
regarding the daughter of the king of Amurru?” (RS 34.124:20-24). 


5.3.3 Other subordinate clauses 


Temporal/circumstantial phrases may be expressed as a true clause, that is, as conjunction + 
finite verb (k tdbr “when you speak”), or asa prepositional phrase consisting of preposition + 
infinitive (b Sdl “in [his] asking” = “when he asks”). 

Causal and resultative clauses are not nearly so frequent as in Biblical Hebrew. Causal 
clauses, particularly, are often difficult to distinguish from temporal/circumstantial clauses. 
A reasonably clear example of each, respectively, follows: 


A. tsmh... atrt soalk mt aliyn bl 
She rejoices... Athirat ...that is dead/has died most mighty Baal 
“May Atirat rejoice because Mighty Baal is dead” (CTA 6 I 39-42) 

B. mn(!) krt k ybky 

What = Kirta that he weeps 
“Who/what is Kirta that he should weep?” (CTA 14 I 38-39) 


The principal marker of completative (object) clauses is k(y): 


tumy td‘ ky —‘rbt 1 pn Sps 
My mother mustknow that Ientered to faceof Sun 
“May my mother know that I have entered before the ‘Sun’ ” 


A particularly common word order in letters is a construction in which a casus pendens 
is followed by a subordinate clause marked by k(y), with the main clause coming only after 
these two clauses 


Tht slm k likt tumy ht “‘mny 
Tablet of well being that cony. she sent my mother behold with me 
Kl slm 


everything is well 
“As for the letter of greeting, as for the fact that my mother sent [it], behold with 
me everything is fine” (CAT 2.34:5—-7) 


For this interpretation of the structure, see Pardee 1977:7-8. 


5.4 Agreement 


Personal pronouns agree in (i) person, gender, and number with an appositional verbal 
form (nk dhwy “I give life” [CTA 17 VI 32]); and (ii) gender, number, and case with an 
appositional or predicate noun (@t timy “you, my mother” [CAT 2.30:20-21]; dt dh “you are 
my brother” [CTA 18 I 24]) and with predicate adjectives (dbhn ndbh hw “the sacrifice [-n 
of apodosis], sacrificed is it”) (where ndbh is an N-stem participle; CTA 40:9 and parallels). 
The relative pronoun agrees in gender and number with its antecedent; whether the case 
of the relative pronoun itself is decided by the case of the antecedent or by the function of 
the relative pronoun in its clause cannot be determined (cf. Arabic, where case agreement 
is decided in the relative clause). 
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Adjectives agree in gender, number, and case with the modified noun. Demonstrative 
pronouns agree in gender and number with the antecedent (case unknown), while demon- 
strative adjectives agree in gender, number, and case with the modified noun. 

Interrogatives and indefinite pronouns do not show agreement. 


6. LEXICON 


Ugaritic fits the common Semitic and common West Semitic pattern in kinship terms (b 
“father,” im “mother,” etc.), tree names (rz “cedar,” etc.), geographical terms (nhr “river,” 
etc.), with some notable peculiarities: for example, hwt ([huwwat-]) “land (geographical— 
political entity),” alongside drs “earth, ground” and bid “homeland.” 

When deciphering a Ugaritic text, one finds points of lexical contact with all of the Semitic 
languages. Because of the small number of texts, the image of the Ugaritic scholar deciphering 
a text on the basis of various Semitic dictionaries is not totally false, though with the increase 
in number of reasonably well-understood texts, inner-Ugaritic lexicography is becoming 
more practicable. The apparent heterogeneity of the Ugaritic lexicon may be explained in 
two ways: (i) the archaic nature of the language (cognates with other Semitic languages 
will thus be largely with retentions in those languages); (ii) the relatively poor corpus of 
texts in the languages with which Ugaritic appears most closely related linguistically (thus, 
if Hebrew and Phoenician were attested more extensively, there would be fewer exclusive 
isoglosses between Arabic and Ugaritic). 

The principal motion verbs are useful language/dialect isoglosses (e.g., for all the sim- 
ilarities between Hebrew and Aramaic, the systems of motion verbs are quite different in 
the two languages). Here Ugaritic falls directly in the Hebrew/Phoenician group: hlk “go,” 
yrd “descend, ‘ly “ascend,” b’ “enter” (alongside ‘rb), ys “exit,” tb “return.” Some verbs of 
movement that can also denote the state attained are: qm “arise,” skb “lie down,” ‘md “stand,” 
rkb “mount.” Primary motion verbs peculiar to Ugaritic are tb‘ “go away,” mgy “go to, arrive 
at” (apparently < MZY), and ystql “he arrives,” used only in poetry and in the imperfective. 

Expressions of existence resemble most closely the later Northwest Semitic pattern: there 
are positive and negative quasi-verbs, it and in, respectively, corresponding, for example, 
to Hebrew yés and ’ayin/ ’@’n, as well as the verb kn (n‘mn ykn “there will be prosperity” 
[RIH 78/14:3, Bordreuil and Caquot 1980:352—353]), which corresponds to the regular verb 
“to be” in Phoenician (and Arabic) and to the more strongly marked verb “to be stable” in 
Hebrew. 

In spite of the cosmopolitan nature of the city of Ugarit, there are relatively few readily 
identifiable loanwords: htt “silver” is an apparent example from Hittite, kht “chair, throne” 
an example from Hurrian. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Hebrew 


P. KYLE McCARTER, JR. 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


1.1 The position of Hebrew within the Semitic languages 


Hebrew, the language of ancient Israel and Judah and their descendant Jewish communities, 
is a Northwest Semitic language. Northwest Semitic and Arabic constitute Central Semitic, 
which is a subgroup of West Semitic, one of the two primary divisions of the Semitic branch 
of the larger Afro-Asiatic family (Ch. 6, §§1—2). Within Northwest Semitic, Hebrew is clas- 
sified as Canaanite as distinct from Aramaic. Other members of the Canaanite subgroup 
include the dialect of the city-state of Ugarit (cf. Ch. 9, §1) in the Late Bronze Age (c. 1550- 
1200 BC), and the languages of Israel’s immediate neighbors in the Iron Age (c. 1200-586 
BC), namely, Phoenician (Ch. 11) and the Transjordanian languages of Ammonite, Moabite, 
and Edomite (Ch. 12). 


1.2 Stages in the development of Ancient Hebrew 


Although linguistic features found in the limited surviving evidence for the Canaanite 
dialects of the Late Bronze Age anticipate some of the distinctive characteristics of Iron Age 
Hebrew, it is unlikely that Hebrew emerged as a discrete language before the end of the Late 
Bronze Age and the beginning of the Iron Age. Prosodic and linguistic studies suggest that 
the earliest poetry preserved in the Hebrew Bible may have been composed before the end 
of the second millennium BC, and this poetry represents the first identifiable phase of the 
language, which is called Archaic or Archaic Biblical Hebrew (before c. 1000 BC). 

No extant inscription that can be identified specifically as Hebrew antedates the tenth 
century BC, and Hebrew inscriptions in significant numbers do not begin to appear before 
the early eighth century BC. Nevertheless, the Hebrew of the Iron Age inscriptions that do 
survive, especially those from Judah, is essentially the same as the Hebrew found in the biblical 
Primary History (Genesis—2 Kings) and the original portions of the books of the pre-exilic 
prophets. This form of Hebrew constitutes the classical phase of the language, which is known 
as Classical or Biblical Hebrew (BH) and corresponds to the speech of the kingdom of Judah 
from its formation to the Babylonian Exile (c. tenth-sixth centuries BC). The Hebrew of 
post-exilic Judah, which is represented by inscriptions of the Persian and Hellenistic periods 
and especially by the later biblical literature (c. sixth-second centuries BC), is called Late 
Classical or Late Biblical Hebrew (LBH). The Samaritan Pentateuch, which seems to have 
been independent of Jewish tradition by the late second century BC, is also an important 
witness to the Hebrew of this period. 
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The Hebrew of the early post-biblical period is represented by the Hebrew of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and especially that of the Mishnah and other rabbinical literature. As noted below 
(81.3), the literary documents from Qumran exhibit substantial continuity with Late Biblical 
Hebrew, while the few nonliterary documents stand much closer linguistically to Rabbinic 
Hebrew. From the viewpoint of the development of the language, there is a distinction 
between the Hebrew of the early rabbinical works — the Mishnah, the Tosefta and certain 
other, primarily halakhic compositions (c. first-third centuries AD) — and that of the later 
rabbinical works — the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds and certain other, primarily 
haggadic compositions (fourth century AD and later). Viewed as a whole, this phase in the 
development of the language is called Middle or Rabbinic Hebrew (RH). Another important 
witness to Hebrew in late antiquity is the Hexapla, the six-column critical edition of the 
Old Testament compiled by the Church father Origen of Caesarea; in his second column 
(Secunda), Origen produced a Greek transliteration of the Hebrew text that reflects the 
pronunciation of the first half of the third century AD. 

In this chapter, primary attention is given to the classical phase of Hebrew (BH), but 
important divergent or innovative features of the other ancient phases of Hebrew (LBH and 
RH) are noted. The subsequent phases of the language — Medieval Hebrew and Modern or 
Israeli Hebrew — fall outside the scope of the discussion. 


1.3. The speech communities of Ancient Hebrew 


In a general sense, the emergence of Hebrew as a discrete language corresponded to the 
emergence of Israel as a discrete polity in the central hill country of Palestine in the last 
centuries of the second millennium BC. By the tenth century BC, two Hebrew-speaking 
states had been established, Israel to the north in the Samarian hills and portions of central 
Transjordan and Galilee, and Judah to the south in the Judaean hills with its capital at 
Jerusalem. The modest corpus of surviving inscriptions from the northern kingdom is 
sufficient to show that its dialect displayed features that were significantly different from 
that of Judah, as it is known from a more generous inscriptional corpus and, indeed, from 
the Hebrew Bible itself. 

The two Iron Age states survived until 722 BC in the case of Israel, when its capital, 
Samaria, fell to the Assyrians (precipitating the extinction of the northern dialect), and 
until 586 BC in the case of Judah, when Jerusalem was destroyed by the Babylonians. 
Despite these catastrophes, Hebrew endured as a spoken and literary language in Palestine 
throughout the second half of the first millennium BC. During this period the use of Aramaic 
increased steadily in the larger region, becoming the regnant language of both Samaria and 
Galilee, and, beginning in the third century BC, Greek was introduced to many of the major 
cities of Palestine. Nevertheless, Hebrew persisted, alongside Aramaic, as a spoken language 
in Judah (or Judaea) proper into the rabbinic period. 

Although Biblical Hebrew, Late Biblical Hebrew and the Hebrew of the literary 
manuscripts from Qumran constitute a unilinearly evolving dialect, descended from the 
language of pre-exilic Judah, Rabbinic Hebrew exhibits features that set it apart from this 
development. Since most of the literature of Rabbinic Hebrew is highly technical in charac- 
ter, it was once supposed that it was a language spoken only by scholars or even an artificially 
confected language that was never spoken at all. But the discovery and linguistic analysis of 
the nonliterary or quasi-literary documents from Qumran — especially the Copper Scroll 
and the Halakhic Letter (MMT) — and of the Bar Kochba correspondence from the Wadi 
Murabba‘at and the Nahal Hever show that Rabbinic Hebrew was a popularly spoken lan- 
guage in the early centuries of the Common Era. Although many of the features of Rabbinic 
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Hebrew that diverge from Biblical Hebrew can be traced to contemporary influences, such 
as the prevalence of Aramaic and Greek, many others seem to be dialectal survivals from a 
much earlier period, when an ancestral form of Rabbinic Hebrew existed alongside Biblical 
Hebrew. The beginning of the demise of Rabbinic Hebrew as a spoken language is probably 
to be traced to the Roman suppression of the Second Jewish Revolt in AD 135 and the ac- 
companying depredations, including the deportation of many Jews and the flight of others 
into the Aramaic-speaking Galilee. Even under these conditions Hebrew continued to be 
heard in some circles, but the primary language of Jews in the Roman diaspora was Greek 
just as the primary language of the long-established Babylonian diaspora was Aramaic. In 
Palestine, too, Rabbinic Hebrew was eventually replaced by Aramaic as a spoken language 
and survived only as the scholarly language of the Galilean exile community. 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


2.1 The Hebrew consonantal script 


The earliest inscriptions unambiguously identifiable as Hebrew are written in a distinctive 
form of the consonantal writing system that served as the national script of both Israel and 
Judah in the Iron Age. This Hebrew script arose as a branch of the Phoenician, through 
which it was descended from the archaic consonantal script of the second millennium 
BC. The intermediary role of Phoenician is shown by the fact that the two scripts share a 
sign inventory that is fully representative of the consonantal phonology of Phoenician but 
insufficient to represent all the consonantal phonemes of Hebrew. In particular, only one 
sign corresponds to the Proto-Semitic phonemes /8/ and /$/, a situation that is adequate for 
Phoenician, where the two consonants have merged (see Ch. 11, $3.1), but not for Hebrew, 
where they remain distinct (see §3.1 below). 

After the Babylonian destruction of Jerusalem in 586 BC, the Hebrew script fell into 
disuse. Hebrew came to be written primarily in the Aramaic script, which, like the Aramaic 
language, was widely used in both the Neo-Babylonian and Persian Empires. Like the Hebrew 
writing system, the Aramaic had arisen as an early branch of Phoenician, so that it provided 
the same consonantal inventory as the old Hebrew script, and its adoption for writing 
Hebrew was straightforward. It was out of the Aramaic script tradition that the standard 
biblical book hand, known as the “square script” or simply the Jewish script, eventually 
developed. This writing system is shown in Table 10.1. 


2.2 Vowel representation 


Whereas Phoenician orthography was purely consonantal, the earliest Hebrew inscriptions 
exhibit a rudimentary form of vowel representation, with certain letter signs (waw, yod and 
hé’) being assigned a secondary use as vowel markers. At first this use of matres lectionis 
(“mothers of reading”) was confined to final long vowels, with waw representing final a, 
yod representing final 7, and hé’ representing final 4, é or 6. Eventually, internal vowel letters 
began to be indicated on a sporadic basis, with waw representing internal 6 (contracted from 
*aw) or ii, and yod representing internal é (contracted from “ay) or 7. During the second half 
of the first millennium BC, waw gradually replaced hé’ as the marker of final 6. 

By the last century before the Common Era, the tendency to represent vowels plene (i.e., 
“fully” or with matres) reached its most elaborate development. Nevertheless, this develop- 
ment, though observable in the Samaritan Pentateuch and numerous biblical manuscripts 
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Table 10.1 The Hebrew alphabet 


Lettername Transcription Phonetic value 


x alep : t] 

1 bét b b], [v] 

a gimel g g], [y] or [6] 
7 dalet d d], [6] 

m7 he h h] 

1 waw w w] 

1  zayin & Z 

nm hét h *Th], [H] 

Do tet t hal 

> -yod y y 

> kap k k], [x] or [x] 
5 lamed i ]] 

2m mem m m] 

A nun n n 

©  samek s s] 

yD “yin i i 

5 péeh p pl, [f] 

%  sadeh s *[s'], [ts] or [t'] 
> q6p q Ee], Ud 

7 res r r] 

» sin § *[4], Ls] 

uw Sin § J] 

mn taw t t], [6] 


from Qumran, is not reflected in the Hebrew Bible as transmitted in rabbinic tradition. 
In their efforts to standardize the sacred text, the rabbis elected a conservative tradition, 
giving authority to older manuscripts with “defective” spelling, so that the biblical books 
were preserved in an archaic orthography. In this way, rabbinic authority gave rise to the 
manuscript tradition that, in essential form, has survived into modern times. Although this 
tradition can safely be regarded as a faithful representation of the Hebrew language of the 
first millennium BC, the linguistic information it provides is accurate and complete only 
within the limits of the orthography of the Hebrew-Aramaic consonantal script. 


2.3 Systems of biblical vowel notation 


Because of its many ambiguities with regard to pronunciation, the biblical manuscript 
tradition was reinforced from an early date by an oral tradition that provided a guide to 
vocalization for use in liturgy and study. As Hebrew continued to develop regionally, the 
pronunciation traditions in the eastern (Babylonian) and western (Palestinian) Jewish com- 
munities began to diverge. By the second half of the first millennium AD these oral traditions 
had given rise to distinctive systems of “pointing” (niqiid), graphic conventions for repre- 
senting pronunciation fully by placing diacriticals above or below the text. The Babylonian 
tradition was fixed by a superlinear system developed in the sixth century AD and refined 
in the eighth—ninth centuries. The original Palestinian system, which was developed in the 
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Table 10.2 The Tiberian representation of the principal Hebrew vowels 


Probable Tiberian Tiberian Tiberian 
Masoretic phonetic representation representation representation 
diacritical realization without mater with mater with final mater 
hireq i] a, bior bi "2, bi 
seré e| a, be .2, bé ma, beh 
sagol €] a, be *a, bé ma, beh 
patah a] 2, ba 
qames 3] a, ba or bo ma, ba 
holem o] 5, bo ja, bé 72, boh 
qibbiis ul a, bu or bit 
Stireq qa, bi 


sixth-eighth centuries, was also superlinear. The extant documents using both of these sys- 
tems provide important information about the development of Hebrew in late antiquity, 
although only a few manuscripts with Palestinian vocalization have survived. The older 
Palestinian system was superseded by a primarily infralinear and especially rigorous system 
developed in Tiberias, which enjoyed its most creative period between the late eighth and 
early tenth centuries AD. The Tiberian system of vowel notation is the only one that survives 
in active use, and it is regarded as authoritative in Jewish tradition, though a superlinear sys- 
tem developed for the Samaritan Pentateuch has a similar role in the Samaritan community. 
The Tiberian pointing is reinforced in its mission of safeguarding the integrity of the text 
by the Masora, a body of detailed annotations produced by scholars known as Masoretes 
(ba‘alé hammasoret, literally, “masters of the tradition”); the text of the Hebrew Bible, when 
equipped with this apparatus, is called the Masoretic Text. 


2.4 Tiberian vowel signs and modern transliteration 


The representation in the Masoretic Text of the vowels and their morphophonemic varieties 
(see §3.2.1) was accomplished by the introduction of the Tiberian diacriticals into a text 
that, as explained in §2.2 above, already contained a minimal indication of vowels in the 
form of the matres lectionis. The present system of vowel representation is thus composite, 
and it is necessary in transliteration to indicate, as far as possible, both the matres and the 
diacritical marks of the Masoretes. It is also desirable to indicate vowel quantity because of 
the important light it sheds on the character of the ancient language and its historical, pre- 
Tiberian development. Information about vowel quantity cannot be deduced on the sole 
basis of the Tiberian vowel signs, however, since their purpose was to indicate quality rather 
than quantity. Nor are the matresa fully reliable guide. There was, to be sure, a tendency in 
the text to mark the ancient long vowels with matres, but in the conservative orthography 
of the Bible this was not carried through consistently or systematically. When vowels are 
marked for length in transliteration, therefore, they represent an interpretation made on 
the basis of an analysis of word structure and stress in light of modern research into the 
pre-Tiberian history of the language. 

Table 10.2 lists the Tiberian spellings of the principal varieties of the seven vowels iden- 
tified below in §3.2.1 together with their corresponding transliterations (for purposes of 
illustration the vowels are attached to the consonant b). 
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When using this type of transliteration it is important to keep its limitations and short- 
comings in mind. Though it has the merit of highlighting information about the length of 
vowels, it can be misleading in this regard, since it gives the impression, for example, that séré, 
transliterated <é>, is the lengthened form of sagél, <e>, when in fact sére is an altogether 
different, higher vowel than sagol ([e] ~ [e]). The chief purpose of the transliteration system 
is to permit the reader to reconstruct the Tiberian spelling, but here, too, there are a few 
imperfections and unavoidable ambiguities. For example, both séré-yéd (7..) and sagél-yéd 
(4.,) are transliterated <é€> (in some systems the latter is rendered <e(y)> or <é> to avoid 
the ambiguity), and final séré-hé (7..) is transliterated <éh> to distinguish it from séré-yéd 
(7..) even though the hé is a mater (see §2.2), that is, non-consonantal (in some systems 
séré-hé is rendered <é> like séré- yéd and sagol-yéd, eliminating the misrepresentation but 
compounding the ambiguity). 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


Table 10.3 illustrates the consonantal phonemes of Hebrew. As shown, the consonantal 
system consists of seventeen obstruents, including nine oral stops and eight fricatives; and 
six sonorants, including four approximants (glides and liquids) and two nasals. 


3.1.1 Obstruents 


The set of stops comprises, in addition to the glottal stop /?/, a symmetrical group of six 
consonants produced in two manners of phonation (voiced and voiceless), at three points 
of articulation (bilabial, alveolar and velar). This set is supplemented by two (dental and 
velar) ejective stops, the so-called “emphatics.” In Tiberian Hebrew the six non-emphatic 
stop phonemes, /b/, /p/, /d/, /t/, /g/ and /k/, possess a complete set of conditioned spirantized 
allophones, [v], [f], [6], [9], [y] or [1s], and [x] or [x], conventionally transliterated as b, p, 
d, gand k, the development of which is discussed below (see §3.3). 

The fricative group includes three voiceless, nonemphatic sibilants, /s/, /$/, and the sound 
conventionally transcribed as s. Though the three were originally distinct, they were later 
reduced to two when $§ lost its primitive character as a lateral (1.e., /t/), and merged with 
the other voiceless alveolar sibilant, /s/ (confusion of /s/ and § is already present in Late 
Biblical Hebrew and becomes increasingly common at Qumran and in Rabbinic Hebrew). 
The sibilant inventory is completed by two other fricatives, voiced /z/ and emphatic /s’/ 
(conventionally written s). All of these are alveolars except the post- or palato-alveolar /8/. 

Biblical Hebrew has lost all three Proto-Semitic interdentals, *d, *9 and *O as well as 
the emphatic lateral *s or *d and the velar or uvular fricatives *¢ and *h (see §3.6.1), 
though the interdentals *6 and *@ ((6] and [@]) and the velars *g and *h ([y] and [x]) 
have been “revived” in the form of the spirantized allophones of /d/, /t/, /g/ and /k/, as noted 
above. 

The original pronunciation of the three Hebrew ejectives or emphatics, £ s and q, is 
unknown. Although the nature of the emphatics in Ethiopic and Arabic is itself debated, it 
is usually argued on the basis of these cognate languages that the Hebrew emphatics were 
originally glottalic, as in Ethiopic and (probably) Old South Arabic — thus [t’], [s’] and 
[k’], the presumed Proto-Semitic situation — but later became pharygealized ((t’], [s'] and 
(k']) among Jews living in Arabic-speaking communities, and simplified to [t], [ts] or [t*] 
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Table 10.3 The consonantal phonemes of Hebrew 


Place of articulation 


Manner of Dental/ Palato- 
articulation Bilabial Alveolar alveolar Palatal Velar Pharyngeal _Glottal 
Stop 
Voiceless p (2) t (n) k(5) >(/2/, 8) 
Voiced b (3) d(7) g (a) 
Emphatic t (/t/, 0) q (/k’/, P) 
Fricative 
Voiceless s (0) 8 (wv) h(/h/, 7) h (77) 
Voiced z (1) “(/S/, 2) 
Emphatic s (/s'/, 8) 
Lateral § (/4/, &) 
Approximant 
Glide w ()) y(’) 
Rolled r(7) 
Lateral 1(5) 
Nasal m (9) n (3) 


and [k] among European Jews. As shown by Tiberian tradition and confirmed by earlier 
Greek transcriptions, the emphatic stops, t and q, did not share the secondary spirantized 
realization acquired by the six nonemphatic stops noted above. 

Hebrew distinguishes four “guttural” consonants: two pharyngeals, one voiced /{/ (con- 
ventionally transcribed as *) and one voiceless /h/ (h), both of which are composite in origin 
(see §3.6.1), and two voiceless glottals, one stop /?/ (’) and one fricative /h/. As the language 
evolved, there was a tendency for these consonants to weaken and/or coalesce, a develop- 
ment with important secondary phonological consequences (see §3.3). While the glottals 
participated in this general pattern of weakening, they underwent, in addition, important 
changes of their own. In particular, the glottal stop, /?/, was lost in syllable-final positions, 
a phenomenon that began very early and seems to have proceeded in stages (see §3.6.1) and 
in which the other glottal, /h/, may have participated in part. 


3.1.2. Sonorants 


Hebrew has two nasals, bilabial /m/ and alveolar /n/, both voiced. The tendency in Rabbinic 
Hebrew for these two consonants to alternate when final (especially *-m > -n) is already 
in evidence in Septuagint transliterations and Qumran manuscripts but lacking in Biblical 
Hebrew itself, unless *sallim is intended by the name Sallin in Nehemiah 3:15 (for the 
related question of the replacement of the plural ending -im with -in, see §4.2.2). When 
immediately followed by a non-guttural consonant, /n/ undergoes regressive assimilation 
(*nC > CC), unless it follows the preposition /a- or is the third consonant in the stem: for 
example, zakdnta, “you have grown old” (1 Samuel 8:5). 

Hebrew has four approximants, all voiced. Two of these, the bilabial and palatal semivowels 
/w/ and _/y/, are glides. The other two are liquids; they include /r/, a rolled consonant, probably 
realized as either an alveolar [r] or uvular [R] trill, and /I/, a lateral alveolar liquid. 
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FRONT CENTRAL BACK 
HIGH i u 
e 0 
MID 
e€ A) 
LOW a 


Figure 10.1 The seven full vowels of Tiberian Hebrew 


3.2 Vowels 
3.2.1 The quality of the Tiberian vowels 


As explained below (see §3.2.2), ancient Hebrew in its early development probably preserved 
the basic triad of Proto-Semitic vowels, *7, “a and “u, each of which could be long or short, 
and two “diphthongs” or vowel-glide sequences, “ay and “aw. The Tiberian system by which 
Biblical Hebrew is represented is much more complex, however, reflecting the medieval 
pronunciation that had evolved over the centuries from numerous phonological changes. 
There are Masoretic diacriticals for seven full vowels (hireg [i], séré [e], sagol [e], patah [a], 
games [9], hdlem [o] and qibbiis/stireq [u]), and when vocal Sawa [a] and the three other 
ultrashort or reduced vowels (the hatép vowels) are added, the number of vowels rises to 
eleven. The approximate phonetic realization of the seven full vowels is illustrated in Figure 
10.1, which presents Tiberian Hebrew as possessing a complete inventory of primary vowels. 


3.2.2 The origin of the Tiberian vowels 


As noted above (83.2.1), Hebrew, in the early stages of its development, probably preserved 
the Proto-Semitic system of three vocalic phonemes, high front 7 and back “u and low central 
“a, which could occur either long or short, and two “diphthongs” or vowel-glide sequences, 
“ay and “aw (see Ch. 6, §§3.2.2 and 3.2.3). Though the phonological changes by which these 
sounds gave rise to the Tiberian system described above are numerous and often complex, 
constrained by the rules of syllabification and stress (see §83.4 and 3.5 below), it is possible 
to describe the Masoretic vowels and diphthongs in relation to their ancient antecedents by 
taking historical and structural considerations into account. 


3.2.2.1 The development of the originally long vowels 


The Proto-Semitic long vowels, *7, “i, and *4, undergo no special development in Hebrew. 
Proto-Semitic “a is realized as [o], but this is not an inner-Hebrew development but the 
result of a sound change (“a — 6) that Hebrew inherited from Proto-Canaanite (see 
§3.6.2). Proto-Semitic *7 and *ii remain unchanged, and they are most often represented 
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orthographically in the the Masoretic Text with plene spellings, 7 (? .) and u (3), though this 
is by no means consistent (see §§2.2 and 2.4). In terms of their phonological behavior, the 
Hebrew vowels derived from the Proto-Semitic long vowels may be described as unchange- 
ably long to distinguish them from reducible long vowels derived from originally short 


y= = 


vowels (§3.2.2.2); they are not subject to reduction to séwd (a), regardless of position. 


3.2.2.2 The development of the originally short vowels 


The development of the Hebrew short vowels is much more complex. Because of changes 
that occurred during the evolution of the language, an originally short vowel may be realized 
as long, short (not necessarily the same short vowel as the original) or reduced (Sawa or one 
of the hatép vowels). The possible morphophonemic variants of each of the short vowels are 
shown in (1): 


(1) Original 
short vowel Lengthened Short Reduced 


% 


i é 154; € a, a, é 
*u fe) u, Oo 3,6 
“a a a,i,e 9, a,é 


The potential for an originally short vowel to lengthen or reduce is constrained by the type 
and position of the syllable in which it appears. To lengthen, it must be in an open syllable 
(CV) or an accented closed syllable (CV’C). To reduce, it must be in an unaccented open 
syllable (CV), since a closed syllable (CVC), like an open syllable containing an originally long 
vowel (CV:), is irreducible (for syllabification, see §3.4). In general, therefore, an originally 
short vowel tends to lengthen in a tonic syllable or in an open pretonic syllable, it tends to 
remain short in a closed unaccented syllable (though its quality may change), and it tends 
to reduce in an open propretonic syllable. In practice, however, the operation of these very 
general rules differs for nouns (including adjectives and verbal nouns) and finite verbs with 
pronominal suffixes, on the one hand, and finite verbs without pronominal suffixes, on the 
other. The rule of thumb for nouns and finite verbs with pronominal suffixes is that an 
originally short vowel reduces in a propretonic syllable if possible — that is, if a propretonic 
syllable is present and its vowel is reducible — while it lengthens in a pretonic syllable. The 
rule of thumb for finite verbs without pronominal suffixes is that an originally short vowel 
reduces in a pretonic syllable if possible, while it lengthens in a propretonic syllable. These 
rules, too, are generalizations, however, and a clearer picture emerges when the situation is 
reviewed for vowels in each of the three common syllabic stress positions: tonic, pretonic 
and propretonic. 

Originally short vowels in tonic syllables are, in most circumstances, lengthened in both 
nouns and verbs. That is, the high vowels “i and *u are lowered to é ([e]) and 6 ([o]), 
and the low vowel “a is backed to a ([9]). With certain exceptions, this pattern holds for 
tonic syllables of all kinds in nouns and finite verbs with pronominal suffixes when the 
short vowel in question is 7 or “u. When the vowel is “a, the pattern holds for open and 
singly closed (word-final) syllables but not for originally doubly closed syllables (-C,C,# or 
-C,C)#). Since lengthening took place prior to the simplification of final doubled con- 
sonants, the vowel “a before a final, originally doubled consonant (-CC#) remains: thus, 
*“amm — ‘am “people” (note, however, that i and *u both lengthen before -CC#: *libb 
— léb “heart”; *‘uzz > ‘oz “strength”). Also, in an originally word-final doubly closed 
syllable (see $3.4), when the tone vowel has become penultimate because of the insertion 
of an anaptyctic vowel to resolve the consonant cluster (-C;C2# — -C),VC,#), an accented 
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short “a is not lengthened (except in pause; see §3.5), though it retains its stress and is raised 
to e ([a] — [e]). This pertains especially to nouns of the type *CaCC — thus, *mdlk > 
meélek, “king” (pausal mdalek). Note that with the high vowels there is no exception here (i.e., 
they usually lengthen in this situation), but sometimes, not consistently, before a word- 
final consonant cluster i ([i]) — e ([e]) instead of é ([e]), especially in some nouns of 
the type “gitl for example, *sidq > sédeg, “righteousness,” in contrast to *sipr > séper, 
“book.” 

Similarly, the lengthening of “a does not take place in the tonic syllable as a result of the 
triphthongization of some diphthongs, as in *bayt—> bdyit (contrast *mdwt—> mawet), or the 
formation of the dual ending “adym — -dyim. One other important exception where stressed 
‘a is not lengthened is the verbal suffix of the first-person singular: -dn? “me” (but, again, 
pausal -ani). 

The pattern of lengthening of originally short vowels in tonic syllables also holds true 
for finite verbs without pronominal suffixes, but only for i and *u — thus, *yittin > 
yittén “he gives”; *tikttib — tiktob “she writes.” Originally short “a remains short in these 
circumstances — yismda‘ “he hears.” Again, however, the situation is different when an orig- 
inally word-final doubly closed syllable is involved. In these cases, the original short vowel 
is retained without lengthening in the tonic syllable after anaptyxis (“yirb — yireb “may 
he become numerous”), though “a ([a]) is raised to e ([e]) (“yarb > yéreb “may he make 
numerous”). 

Finally, mention should be made here of the vowel shift described by F. W. M. Philippi, 
according to which 7 becomes a in originally closed accented syllables (*iCC# — aCC#) —in 
short, “Philippi Philappi.” Though this “law” seems to explain many Hebrew forms — such 
as (“bint — ) *bitt > *batt (— bat) “daughter”; (*‘amidt — ) “Omidt >*‘6madt (— *‘omédet) 
“standing” (fem. sg. active participle); “zaqintt > zaqdnti “I am old” — its application 
admits of a very large number of exceptions, and it is inoperative in some witnesses (e.g., 
the Hexaplaric) to the developing Hebrew tradition. 

Originally short vowels in open pretonic syllables are, in general, lengthened in nouns and 
reduced in unsuffixed verbs. More specifically, in nouns and finite verbs with pronominal 
suffixes, “7 and *v are lengthened pretonically if there is a reducible propretonic (*Sakinim > 
sakénim “neighbors” ). If the propretonic is lacking or irreducible, however, the behavior of 
pretonic 7 and *u depends on the quality of the tonic vowel. If the tonic vowel is also high, pre- 
tonic 7 and “u reduce to Sawa: for example, *gibil— gabiil“boundary”; Somirim—> Sdmarim 
“guards”; *yismurihii > yismarehi “he guards him.” If the tonic vowel is not high, pretonic 
*% and *u lengthen (*i > é@, *u > 6): thus, *libab > lébab “heart”; *massiba > masséba 
“pillar.” Pretonic “a always lengthens (“a — 4) in nouns and suffixed verbs, whether 
the propretonic is reducible (“dabarim — dabarim “words”) or not ((“kawkabim —) 
*kokabim — kékabim “stars”). 

In contrast to the situation with nouns and suffixed verbs, the originally short vowels are 
usually reduced pretonically in finite verbs without pronominal suffixes — thus, for example, 
‘vignubii — yignabti “they steal”; *yittini > yitténd “they give”; *yikbadii > yikbédi “they 
are heavy.” An important exception is when the pretonic is the first syllable in a word; in 
such a case the vowel is lengthened: thus, *himiti — hémi’th “they killed” 

Originally short vowels in propretonic syllables are, when possible, reduced in nouns 
and lengthened in unsuffixed verbs. The specific rule for nouns and finite verbs with 
pronominal suffixes is that an originally short vowel reduces propretonically if it is 
reducible, that is, if it appears in an originally open syllable. If the propretonic is 
irreducible, however, the pretonic reduces according to the rules (and exceptions) given 
above. In finite verbs without pronominal suffixes, an originally short vowel reduces when 
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possible in a pretonic syllable, as also explained above, and if this happens, %/, “u, or “a in 
the propretonic syllable lengthens: for example, “napala + napald “she fell.” If, however, 
the pretonic is not reducible (that is, if it is closed or contains an originally long vowel), the 
propretonic vowel reduces: *yudabbir — yadabbér “he speaks.” 

To this point the discussion of the originally short vowels has been concerned primarily 
with their behavior in open syllables or closed accented syllables, both of which permit the 
lengthening or reduction of the vowel. In closed unaccented syllables, however, “i, *u, and 
“a remained short despite occasional changes of vowel quality. This is true whether they 
appear in originally closed pretonic or propretonic syllables, and it applies to both nouns 
and verbs. Examples of the former (pretonic) include the nouns *ibtuh — sibté “his tribe”; 
*kulluh — kull6 “all of it (cf. *hudsah > hodsah “her new moon’); and *gapni— gapni “my 
vine”; and the verbs *yimsa — yimsa’ “he finds”; *yuggad > yuggad “it is reported”; and 
*yasbit + yasbit “he causes to cease.” Examples of the latter (propretonic) include the noun 
*milhamat > milhamot “wars” and the verb *yismurii > yismarti “they watch.” 

While the quantity of an originally short vowel remains the same in a closed unaccented 
syllable, however, its quality may be altered. Although a number of situations in which this 
occurs could be listed, the attenuation of “a to 7 in the sequence *CaC,C,aC — CiC;C,aC 
(where C, is not a guttural) is especially noteworthy. This phenomenon, commonly known 
as “qatqat —> qitgat dissimilation,” operates in m- prefix nouns, such as *madbar > midbar 
“wilderness” and * malhama — milhamda “battle” (see §4.2.5.4), and especially (with short 
a in the second syllable) in construct forms, such as *sadqat’ — sidqat’ “righteousness (of)” 
and *mazbah’ > mizbah’ “altar (of).” The historical distribution of m-prefix nouns with the 
form miqtal suggests that qatqat —> qitgqat dissimilation took place at a relatively late date, 
since forms like midbdar are found only in Tiberian Hebrew, in contrast to Hexaplaric and 
Babylonian madbar. On the other hand, verbal forms like yiqtal (<*yaqtal) — for example, 
*valmad — yilmad “he learns” — and niqtal (<*naqtal), the Nip‘al perfect, developed much 
earlier, as shown not only by their attestation in all traditions of Hebrew vocalization 
but also by the presence of *yiqtal in cognate languages like Aramaic and Ugaritic. This 
suggests that the various forms that are often explained by appeal to gatqat — qitqat 
dissimilation are not in fact the result of a single phenomenon (for *yiqtal and the so-called 
Barth—Ginsberg Law, see §3.6.2). 


3.2.2.3 The development of “diphthongs” 


As noted above (see §3.2.2), it is customary to state that Proto-Semitic possessed two diph- 
thongs, “aw and “ay, both of which were preserved, with modifications, in Hebrew. But since 
Proto-Semitic did not permit sequences of two (or more) vowels within a syllable (see Ch. 6, 
§3.2.3), the glides or semivowels, *w and *y, must be interpreted as consonants, and the two 
sequences (both [a + glide]) cannot be classified as true diphthongs. This sheds light on 
their realization in Tiberian Hebrew. When either of the “diphthongs” occurs in an accented 
syllable, CawC or CayC, it is “triphthongized,” or disyllabically resolved, before a final con- 
sonant by the insertion of an anaptyctic vowel, e in the case of dw (CawC — CaweC) and 
i in the case of dy (CayC —> CéyiC) — thus, *mdwt > mawet “death,” and *bayt > bdyit 
“house.” In other words, the syllable containing the diphthong behaves like other syllables 
with final consonant clusters (see §3.4). Note, however, that when stressed “Ay occurs im- 
mediately before a syllable with the form Ca, it dissimilates to [e], spelled sagol-yéd (°.,) in 
the Masoretic Text — thus “dyCa — -éCa, as in *huqqdyka —*huqgé ka “your statutes.” In 
an unstressed syllable either diphthong is “monophthongized” or contracted: “aw > 6 or 
‘ay > é— thus, *mawtd > métd “his death, and *bayto > bétd’ “his house.” The vowels 
thus contracted merged phonetically with other long 0- and é- vowels, regardless of their 
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historical origin, including 6 < “G (see §3.6.2) and 6 < “wand é < “1 (see §3.2.2.2 and [1]; 
for the behavior of diphthongs in the dialects of Iron Age Hebrew, see §3.6.2). 


3.3 Allophonic and morphophonemic variants 
3.3.1 Fricative allophones 


At some point in the development of Tiberian Hebrew the six nonemphatic stops, /b/, /p/, 
/d/, /t/, /g/ and /k/, acquired a second, continuant realization, giving rise to six fricative 
allophones, [v], [f ], [6], [0], [y] or [%], and [x] or [x], conventionally transliterated as 
b, p, d, t, and k. These forms arose as subphonemic or phonetic variants, originally 
restricted to nongeminated consonants in postvocalic positions. This development, which 
was shared by and probably influenced by Aramaic, is widely assumed to have taken place 
in the second half of the first century BC, but its precise chronology is unknown. The 
fricative allophones are fully represented in the Tiberian Masora, and there is evidence for 
their presence in the time of Rabbinic Hebrew, but their existence before the Common Era 
is not unambiguously documented. 


3.3.2 Gutturals 


The so-called gutturals (pharyngeals and glottals or laryngeals) underwent a pattern of 
progressive but dialectically heterogeneous weakening that resulted in a special set of rules 
in Tiberian grammar governing these consonants, /{/ (*), /h/ (h), /?/ (’), /h/, and the vowels 
in their environment. Though these rules are extensive and complex, three basic stipulations 
may be mentioned here. First, a guttural cannot be doubled (a rule that also applies to the li- 
quid /r/), so that a doubled guttural was simplified (“GG — G), either with lengthening of the 
vowel in the newly opened preceding syllable (compensatory lengthening) — as in *yi”akil > 
yé akel “it is eaten”; *barrik—> barek “to bless” — or without this lengthening (so-called virtual 
doubling) — *bi“ir > bi‘ér “he burned”; *yurahhim — yarahém “he has compassion.” 

Second, a guttural cannot be followed by a simple sawa ({a]), requiring instead a “com- 
pound Sowa,” a reduced or ultrashort variant of one of the short vowels (the hatép vowels, 
é, 6, and 4), as an auxiliary — thus, ’élohim “god,” ’ohdli “my tent” and halém “dream.” 

Third, when final, a guttural, other than /?/ (’), requires anaptyxis of a (“furtive patah”) 
following a vowel other than a or 4: for example, *rih > rtiah “wind”; *hismi‘ > hismia‘ 
“he caused to hear.” 

While it is difficult to date this pattern of weakening, and its progress is unlikely to have 
been uniform, it seems to have been well advanced by the time of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and the Qumran literature, since occasional confusion of gutturals is found in both, and 
Qumran orthography exhibits conspicuous irregularities when the gutturals are involved, 
especially in nonformal manuscripts (i.e., those in which the scribes were not careful to 
reproduce the spelling practices of the biblical literature). On the other hand, it is clear 
that this development was primarily a matter of the weakening and coalescence of the 
gutturals rather than their disappearance, as shown by the mixed evidence of the Hexaplaric 
transcriptions. That the gutturals, in some configuration, were still a feature of Jewish 
speech c. AD 400 is shown by Jerome’s remark that the Jews ridiculed the Christians for their 
inability to pronounce them. It seems clear, then, that the gutturals were preserved in some 
communities and lost in others, most probably where Greek influence was strongest. Thus 
the Talmud (Megillah 24b) refers to a lack of distinction (coalescence) among the gutturals 
in the speech of certain Galilean villages, but not others (on the quiescence of /?/, which, 
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though it played a part in the general phenomenon of guttural weakening, was of much 
earlier origin, see §3.6.1). 


3.3.3. Vowel variation 


For the development of vowel morphophonemic variation in Tiberian Hebrew, see §§3.2.2.1- 
B22 26 


3.4 Syllable structure and phonotactic constraints 


A Hebrew syllable must begin with a consonant. There is a single but important exception 
to this rule in Tiberian grammar, according to which the conjunction wa- “and” becomes 
it- before a syllable beginning with a consonant (not y-) plus sowd —as in tid(a)barim “and 
words” — or a syllable beginning with a labial — such as timélek “and a king” (the Babylonian 
vocalization tradition also reflects the former situation, but not the latter, preserving the 
equivalent of wa- before a labial followed by a full vowel). 

A syllable may contain only one vowel sound. The Hebrew diphthongs do not constitute 
an exception to this rule, since, as noted above (§3.2.2.3), they are not true diphthongs but 
vowel-glide combinations, and since, in any case, they are always either monophthongized 
to single vowel sounds —as in *baytuh — béto “his house” — or triphthongized to vowel-glide— 
vowel combinations, thus forming parts of two distinct syllables — *bayt > bayit “house.” 

A syllable may be open or closed. A syllable ending with a vowel (long, short, or reduced) is 
described as open, while a syllable ending with a consonant is described as closed. Occasion- 
ally a syllable ends in two consonants, and in this case it is called doubly closed: for example, 
katabt “you (fem. sg.) wrote.” Doubly closed syllables occur only at the ends of words, hav- 
ing arisen when a final vowel was lost (katabt < *katabti). Such consonantal clusters were 
not permitted by the phonotactic rules of Proto-Semitic (see Ch. 6, §3.2.3), and Hebrew 
grammar exhibits a tendency to avoid them. When they do occur, the preceding vowel may 
be short (wayyisb “and he captured”; wayyasq “and he watered”) or, with [i] lowered to [e] 
under the stress, long (wayyébk “and he wept”; wayyést “and he drank”); but the medieval 
grammarians disagreed whether the final sowd in such words was silent or vocal, and the 
Masoretes most often eliminated the problem by inserting an anaptyctic vowel, usually sagol 
(‘wayyipn > wayyipen “and he turned”; *yibn > yiben “let him build”), but patah before 
or after gutturals (‘wayyihr — wayyihar “and he was angry”) and hireq after y (“ayn > 
‘ayin “eye”). “Segholation,” as this phenomenon is sometimes called, is most characteristic 
of nouns of the common type *CVCC (“segholates”; see §4.2.5.2) — *ars > “éres “earth”; 
*Gzr — ‘ézer “help”; *bugr > boger” “morning”; and with gutturals, *nahl > ndhal “wadi” 
and so forth. Though anaptyxis in segholates is reflected in both the Babylonian and Tiberian 
traditions, its absence in the Hexaplaric materials suggests that it was a late phenomenon. 

A syllable may be accented or unaccented (see §3.5). An accented syllable may be open 
or closed and contain a long or short vowel (CV(:), CV(:)C), though an accented syllable 
may not contain a reduced vowel. With rare exceptions, an unaccented syllable containing 
a long vowel will be open, while an unaccented syllable containing a short vowel is always 
closed (for the specific distribution of vowels in various types of syllables, which depends 
on rules of syllable formation deriving from the historical development of the language, see 
§3.2.2.2). In the Masoretic Text, when a closed unaccented syllable occurs in the middle of 
a word, the end of the syllable is indicated by the Sawa sign (.). The Masoretic diacritical 
for this syllable-dividing silent Sawa (Sawa quiescens) is the same as for the vocal sawd (Sowa 
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mobile). In most cases, this will cause no difficulty for the reader since a consonant following 
an unaccented short vowel must be syllable final, so that it must close the syllable and the 
Sowa standing under it must be silent. Ambiguity arises only when the diacritical is games, 
which can indicate either long 4 or short o. To resolve the ambiguity the Masoretes usually 
inserted the accent called meteg, a small perpendicular line (), to the left of the qames in an 
accented syllable, indicating that the qames should be read as 4 and thus that the following 
Sowa was vocal. In the absence of the meteg, the syllable should be read as unaccented and 
closed. Contrast ’akald (77>) “she ate” and ’okld (77>x) “food.” 

According to the phonotactic rules of Tiberian grammar, only a consonant or a full vowel 
could constitute the coda ofa syllable. In Masoretic sources, therefore, a consonant followed 
by a reduced vowel (simple or compound Sawa) was not regarded as an independent syllable. 
Thus, contrary to the guidelines given above, a word like malakim “kings” would be analyzed 
as containing two syllables — mala-kim — rather than three — ma-la-kim. This rule explains, 
among other things, why the Masoretes chose the same sign (.) to represent both vocal and 
silent sawa. Since most reduced vowels developed from vowels that were previously full, 
however, the medieval rule has the disadvantage of obscuring the historical development 
of the language, and it is not followed as a convention of syllabification by most modern 
grammarians. 

Tiberian Hebrew does not tolerate two successive open syllables with the vowel /a/. When 
such a sequence is produced in inflection or from a combination of morphemes, such as 
the prefixation of a preposition or suffixation of a pronoun to a noun, the phenomenon 
commonly called “the rule of Sawa” occurs. The sequence is simplified to a single closed 
syllable containing the vowel /i/ (*CaCa — CiC) — thus, *dabaré’ > dibré’ “words (of),” 
*badabarim — bidbarim “with words,’ and “dabaréhem — dibréhem “their words.” 


3.5 Stress 


In Hebrew the principal tone is usually, but not always, on the ultima — thus, dabar “word,” 
dabarim “words.” This situation is the result of a shift of stress to the ultima that took place 
in two phases early in the history (or prehistory) of the language. The original position of 
the stress in Proto-Hebrew is disputed. It seems clear, though, that it shifted to the ultima in 
two stages. The first shift affected all words except finite verbs without pronominal suffixes, 
and the second shift occurred in these verbs. This two-stage development gave rise to several 
distinctive features of Hebrew grammar, including some of the phonological features already 
noted, such as the tendency of vowels in open pretonic syllables to lengthen in nouns but 
reduce in unsuffixed verbs (see §3.2.2.2), as well as important morphological features to 
be noted, such as stem allomorphism for many noun-types (§4.2.6). Both of these shifts 
are reflected in the Hexaplaric, Babylonian, and Tiberian traditions of vocalization, and, 
in fact, they are likely to have been very early. In all likelihood the first, major shift closely 
followed the loss of final short vowels, which was shared by most of the Northwest Semitic 
languages, so that it was probably pre-Hebrew. Note in this regard that ultimate stress is 
also characteristic of Aramaic, as indicated, for example, by the Masoretic accentuation of 
Biblical Aramaic, and Phoenician, as can be inferred from vowel changes in the ultima that 
are likely to have been caused by stress. 

Despite the preference for stress on the ultima, the penult receives the tone in a num- 
ber of situations. For example, segholate nouns, as already noted, are characteristically 
paroxytonic — as in ‘émegq “valley” — and the ultimate stress of the imperfects of cer- 
tain types of verbs retreats in the production of jussives and the so-called “converted” or 
waw-consecutive imperfects — yigléh “he will uncover” ~ yigel “let him uncover” ~ wayyigel 
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“and he uncovered.” Also, a number of word-ending elements are for historical or structural 
reasons toneless. These include several verbal sufformatives (e.g., hasabta “you thought”), 
several nominal and verbal pronominal suffixes (Samaréni “protect me”), and the so-called 
locative -h (baytah “to the house, homeward”; ’arsah “to the earth”). 

Both stress and consequent vowel quantity can be significantly affected by the so-called 
pause, a term for the increased stress placed on the tonic syllable of a word in the Hebrew 
Bible marked by one of the major accent diacritics, usually at the end ofa verse or half-verse. 
In cases of the type just described, for example, where the stress of some imperfect verbs 
retreats from the ultima to the penult in the formation of converted imperfects, the tone 
returns under the pause to the ultima, which is lengthened accordingly — thus, tami/t “she 
will die” ~ wattamot “and she died” ~ wattamot “and she died.” Similarly, the tone may be 
restored under the pause to a vowel that lost its stress and was reduced to sowd in the process 
of syllable formation according to one of the rules described above in §3.2.2.2, with the 
result that the original quality of the vowel returns and, if short, lengthens under the tone: 
thus, *yittini > yitténi > yitténd “they give.” In general, short vowels tend to lengthen 
under the pause (*qatdlta > qatalta), and often their newly lengthened status gives a clue 
to the pre-Masoretic quality of the underlying vowel, as in the case just cited of yittént 
(@ < “1) and especially of segholate nouns, where, for example, an original ‘/a/ realized as 
[©] may be restored and lengthened under the pause (*gabr > géber > gaber “man’). 

Numerous minimal pairs can be cited to show that stress is phonemic in Hebrew: for 
example, ba’a ['bo?5] “she came” ~ ba’d’ [bo'?a] “coming” (feminine singular active par- 
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ticiple); bani “they built” ~ bani “in us.” 


3.6 Diachronic phonological developments in relation to 
Proto-Northwest Semitic and Proto-Semitic 


3.6.1 Consonants 


Of the twenty-three consonantal phonemes represented in Table 10.3, eighteen preserve 
Proto-Semitic consonants unaltered, and five — all fricatives—are the result of unconditioned 
mergers of two or three Proto-Semitic phonemes. These five include: 


1. z (/z/), which arose from the merging of the voiced dental *z (/z/) and the voiced 
interdental *6 (or “d) (/0/) — compare za‘aq (<“za‘aq < “za‘aqa) “he cried” to zahab 
(<*zahab < *dahab-) “gold.” 

2. h(/h/) from the voiceless pharyngeal *h(/h/) and the voiceless velar *h(/x/) — compare 
hén (<*hinn < *hinn-) “favor” to harés (<* haris < *haris-) “he is silent.” 

3. “(/£/) from the voiced pharyngeal **(/{/) and the voiced velar *¢ (/y/) — compare “ayin 
(<“ayn < “ayn-) “eye” to ‘alma (<* ‘alma < *galmat-) “young woman.” 

4. s(/s’/) from the emphatic dental * s (/s’/, the emphatic interdental *6 (/0’/) and the 
emphatic lateral *§ (or *8) (/4’/) — compare sédeq (< *sidq < “sidq-) “righteousness,” to 
sél (<*sill <* @ill-) “shadow,” and sémer (<*sdmr < *Samr-) “wool.” 

5. 5 (/8/) from the voiceless palatal *s (/s/) and the voiceless interdental *0 (or *) (/0/) — 
compare 5ém (< *sim < *sim-) “name” and sopét (<*s6pit- < * Oapit-) “judge.” 


Proto-Semitic possessed a triad of dental/alveolar affricates: voiced “d*, voiceless *t*° and 
ejective *t*’; see Chapter 6, §3.2.1.1. At an early date, these were deaffricated and merged 
with phonemes ancestral to the dental fricative triad in Hebrew — *d* with *z, *t* with *s, 
and *t*’ with “6 — so that it is not necessary to take them into account in a description of the 
Hebrew phonological system. 
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As noted in 83.3.2, *’ (/?/) participated in the general pattern of weakening that affected 
the other gutturals. In addition, however, it exhibits certain special characteristics suggesting 
that it lost consonantal force in certain conditions at a very early date. Though stable in initial 
positions, *’ is lost frequently in syllable-closing positions, and always at the end of words. 
Quiescence of *’ is attested for nouns of the type *Ca’C- in Canaanite dialects as early as 
the fourteenth-century BC Amarna documents, as shown by the cuneiform spellings ru-su- 
nu=*rosunu (<*rasunu < *ra’sunu) “our head” (EA 264:18), and su-ti-nu = *sonu (<*sanu < 
*sanu) “flock” (EA 263:12). These glosses show that, at least in some Canaanite dialects, 
syllable-final *’ was lost prior to the Canaanite Shift (“4 — 6; see §3.6.2), and the participation 
of Hebrew in this development is demonstrated by the noun forms r6(’)s “head,” and s6(’)n 
“flock,” in which the long vowels show that the /?/, though preserved orthographically, has 
quiesced. When *? is lost in the related Hebrew sequences *CiC- and *CwC-, *i and *u are 
lengthened (lowered) to é and 6, as in (1a)sé(’)t (<*8i’t) “to carry” and bd(’)r (<*bw’r) “pit.” 
When syllable-final *’ is lost in Hebrew verbs in which the third root consonant is’ (III-’), a 
preceding a is lengthened to 4, but it does not shift to 0, showing that in this environment *’ 
quiesced after the Canaanite Shift was completed: thus, masa(’) (<* masa) “he found”; 
nasa (’)ta(<* nasd’ta) “you carried.” In the same situation, a preceding i is, again, lengthened 
to é—asin yaré(’)ti (<*yari’ti) “I was afraid.” Though, in most cases, quiescent *’ is preserved 
orthographically in Tiberian Hebrew, it is sometimes omitted altogether, as in mdasdti for 
* masa (’)ti “I found” in Numbers 11:11. In other cases, the consonantal force of *” has been 
restored by Masoretic hypercorrection, leading to grammatically artificial vocalizations, 
such as za’éb for *zé(’)b (<*zi’b) “wolf” 


3.6.2 Vowels 


As noted in §3.2.2.1, Proto-Semitic *@ is realized in Hebrew as /o:/ as the result of an 
unconditioned sound change (“4 —> 6) shared by the Canaanite languages. The Canaanite 
Shift, as it is called, is attested in Amarna glosses, such as those cited in §3.6.1 as well as sti-ki- 
ni for sokini (cf. Hebrew sokén “steward”), glossing Akkadian rabisi “inspector” (genitive), 
in EA 256:9 (cf. EA 362:69). 

As noted in §3.2.2.3, the Hebrew diphthongs, *aw and *ay, are preserved and triph- 
thongized under the tone but contracted in unaccented positions — thus, yayin (<* yayn) 
“wine,” but témdan (< tayma n) “Teman, Southland.” Epigraphic evidence, however, shows 
that the diphthongs behaved differently in the northern and southern dialects of Hebrew. 
In Israelite or Northern Hebrew, “aw and “ay contracted in all positions (i.e., stressed or un- 
stressed) — thus, yn (*yén ~ Biblical Hebrew ydyin) “wine”; tmn (*téman ~ Biblical Hebrew 
téman) “Teman, Southland” — while in Judahite or Southern Hebrew, “aw and “ay were pre- 
served in all positions—yyn (*yayn ~ Biblical Hebrew yayin) “wine”; tymn (*tayman ~ Biblical 
Hebrew téman) “Teman, Southland.” It is clear that, as expected, the biblical pattern devel- 
oped from that of the southern dialect of Jerusalem, in which diphthongs began to contract 
in unstressed positions during the last half of the first millennium BC. 

As pointed out in §3.2.2.2, in the discussion of the phenomenon known as qgatqat > 
gitqat dissimilation, which was generalized relatively late in the development of Hebrew, 
a change with this pattern (change of “a to 4 in a closed unaccented syllable) occurred in 
prefixed verbal forms at an early date (*“yaqtal — yiqtal). When final short vowels were 
lost in Proto-Hebrew, and the stress shifted to the ultima, the prefix vowels of singular 
and first-person plural verbs were most often left in closed, unaccented syllables — that is, 
*yaqtulu — *yaqtul — *yaqtul. Whereas in Proto-Semitic the (indicative) verbal prefixes con- 
tained an a-vowel regardless of which of the three theme-vowels (a, i, u) the verb had — thus, 
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*yaqtal-, *yaqtil-, *yaqtul- — in Proto-Hebrew, and Northwest Semitic generally, the prefix- 
vowel of the yaqtal-type changed from a to i. This phenomenon was first described by Jacob 
Barth, and it was confirmed by H. L. Ginsberg, who showed that it was “fully operational” 
for Ugaritic. Thus according to the Barth—Ginsberg Law, as it is now commonly called, the 
prefix of yqtl in the simple active conjugation is vocalized with 7 when the thematic vowel 
is a; otherwise it is vocalized with a — thus yiqtal, but yaqtul and yaqtil. This is illustrated 
by Hebrew forms like *yakbad — yikbad “he is heavy,” *yaslah — yislah “he sends” and so 
forth. In Hebrew, however, the *yi- prefix is not limited to verbs with a as theme vowel, 
as shown by forms like yispot (<*yisput < *yasput) “he judges.” In contrast to *yaqtal > 
yiqtal, this change (“yaqtul —>*yiqtul (— yiqtol)) was not inherited from Proto-Northwest 
Semitic, as shown by syllabically written Ugaritic forms like ia-as-pu-tu- for *yasputu, cor- 
responding to consonantal ytpt (*ya@putu) “he judges.” In Hebrew, then, the form should 
probably be explained by simple pattern-leveling. That is, at an early stage the prefix vowel 
was i only in verbs with the stem-vowel a, as in Ugaritic. Subsequently, however, the yi- 
prefix was leveled through for other Hebrew verbs, namely, those with the stem-vowels i 
and u. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Morphological-type and word structure 


Hebrew, like the other members of the Semitic family, is a fusional language. The meaning 
of a word is derived by inflection of a simple stem, commonly called the root on the basis 
of medieval usage — s6res “root,” rendered into Latin as radix, hence litterae radicales “root 
letters” or “radicals,” as the individual consonants of the root (Vv) are still commonly called. 
Asa rule, Hebrew words, whether verbs or nouns, are based on roots consisting of (usually) 
three radicals with a fixed sequence, which are inflected by affixes and/or some variation 
of additional morphological features, such as gemination and especially vowel patterning 
(vowel gradation or ablaut). The most important of these inflectional patterns are described 
below in subsequent sections. 

Hebrew roots are predominantly triradical. Some evidence of originally biradical forms 
seems to survive, as in the case of certain verbs with y as first radical (I-y), which were 
originally *I-w, a group having root allomorphs VwCC and VCC in Proto-Semitic and 
Afro-Asiatic (see Ch. 6, §3.3.1). As explained below in §4.5.4.2, this accounts for Hebrew 
forms like éb (<*Sib) “sit!” the masculine singular imperative of Vy5b (<*/wsb <‘V[w]0D). 
Other Hebrew stem-types are sometimes interpreted as artificially triradical, altered from 
original biradicals, such as the so-called geminate roots (i.e., those with identical second and 
third radicals). At the same time, roots containing a glide as one of the stem consonants are 
often regarded as essentially biradical; these include not only the *I-w and (less often) *I-y 
roots, but also the so-called hollow or middle-weak roots (II-w and II-y) and the final-weak 
roots (III-w and III-y). Nevertheless, these “weak” types can also be explained as originally 
triradical, having developed from the partial or complete loss of one of the stem consonants 
by some process such as the elision of a glide in an intervocalic position. In short, the degree 
of biradicalism that is operative in Hebrew remains a debated point. What can be stated 
confidently is that, whatever the degree of biradicalism in its antecedent stages, Hebrew has 
been strongly conformed to a predominant triradical pattern. 

Most of the small number of ostensible quadriradicals in Hebrew can be explained as 
products of augmentation or reduplication — for example, garzen “ax” (from Vgrz “cut”); 
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galgal “wheel” (from v gil “roll”) — and the same is true of the even rarer quinqueradicals — 
saharhar “it palpitates” (from Vshr “move around”) — when they are not in fact loanwords. 


4.2 Noun morphology 


Hebrew nouns have two genders, masculine and feminine; three numbers, singular, dual, 
and plural; and two states, free or absolute and bound or construct. Hebrew nouns are not 
marked inflectionally for case (see §4.2.3). In general, Hebrew adjectives (including verbal 
adjectives) are inflected like nouns. 

The basic nominal paradigm is given in (2), using the nouns yom “day” and sand “year” 
as examples. Note that the plural yamim “days” is formed from a different root from that of 
the singular and dual, and that sandét “years” has a more common alternative form — sanim; 
these peculiarities do not obscure the inflection. 


(2) Masculine Feminine 
Singular Absolute yom sana 
Construct yém/ Sonat’ 
Dual Absolute  yomayim  Sonatayim 
Construct yémé’ sonaté’ 
Plural Absolute yamim sanot 
Construct yamé’ sondt’ 


4.2.1 Gender 


As a rule, if the referent of a noun is naturally masculine, the noun will be masculine (par 
“bull”) and if the referent is naturally feminine, the noun will be feminine (para “heifer”). 
Nouns designating things without natural gender, such as inanimate objects or abstract 
ideas, may be either masculine or feminine — thus, gésem “rain” (masculine), and gib‘d “hill” 
(feminine). 

Though there are numerous exceptions, masculine nouns are, as a general rule, unmarked, 
while feminine nouns are marked. The feminine is marked by one of two endings, -d (bound 
form -at) and -t. Although these two endings seem to have existed from an early stage in the 
language as unconditioned morphemic alternants, there are certain environments in which 
one or the other is preferred. Thus, feminine noun stems ending in a consonant cluster or a 
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consonant preceded by a long vowel (-CC- or -V:C-) are marked by -d—as in i584 “woman” 
and ‘ésd “counsel” — while -t follows forms ending with a vowel — misrit “Egyptian” — and, 
very characteristically, is preferred on active participles, often leading to a “segholated” 
(cf. §3.4) ending — thus *yasibt > yosébet “sitting” (the -t ending is used much more widely 
in Rabbinic Hebrew than in Biblical Hebrew). There are also many unmarked feminine 
nouns, including some with naturally feminine meaning, such as ’ém “mother,” and others 
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designating inanimate objects, such as ’ében “stone” and ‘ir “city.” 


4.2.2 Number 


Plural nouns and adjectives in the unbound state are most often marked by the endings 
-im and -é6t (for nouns in the bound state, see §4.2.4). The great majority of the former 
are masculine and the latter feminine, as suggested by (2). There are, however, numerous 
masculine nouns with the -6¢ plural ending — thus, ab “father,” ’abét “fathers,” and maqém 
“place,” maqomot “places” — and a few that have both -im and -6t— for example, nahar “river,” 
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naharim and (more often) naharét “rivers.” Similarly, several feminine nouns, whether or 
not they are marked as feminine in the singular (see §4.2.1) and whether or not they 
have natural feminine referents, take the -im plural ending. Examples of marked feminine 
singular nouns with -im plural endings include the natural feminine 75$4 “woman,” nasim 
“women,” but also hittd, hittim “wheat” (see also [2] above for sand, which usually forms 
its plural as sanim but frequently as $anét). Examples of unmarked feminine singular nouns 
with -im plural endings include the natural feminine rahél “ewe,” rahélim “ewes,” but also 
‘ir “city, “arim “cities.” Examples of unmarked feminine singular nouns with -6t plural 
endings include the natural feminine ’ém “mother,” ’immét “mothers,” but also ’éres “land,” 
“Grasot “lands.” Certain unmarked nouns that are construed sometimes as masculine and 
sometimes as feminine may have both plural endings — thus ‘ab “cloud” (usually masculine, 
but feminine in 1 Kings 18:44), ‘abim and ‘abét “clouds.” 

In Late Biblical Hebrew the plural ending -in alternates with -im (cf. yamin “days,” in 
Daniel 12:13), and in Rabbinic Hebrew -in is increasingly preferred. Though this develop- 
ment may have been influenced by Aramaic, it probably had its origin in dialect variation 
within Hebrew, since its distribution in the Bible is not exclusively confined to the latest 
literature and, in fact, occurs once in the most archaic poetry (middin “carpets,” in Judges 
5:10). Its ultimate explanation is the existence in Proto-Northwest Semitic of *-m and *-n 
allomorphs of the Proto-Semitic plural/dual boundness marker *-n (see §4.2.4). 

Although the dual is used in some Semitic languages, such as Ugaritic and Arabic, to 
refer to two of anything, its use in Biblical Hebrew is largely confined to natural pairs, such 
as “ozndyim “ears,” or na‘aldyim “sandals, or to numerals (Sandyim “two”) and double 
units of measurements of time or quantity: for example, sabii‘ayim “two (successive) weeks, 
a fortnight”; ‘ammatayim “two cubits.” Probably as the result of a dialectal survival, the 
original broader use of the dual returns in Rabbinic Hebrew, where it can denote a pair of 
anything. 

With unmarked nouns, the unbound dual ending, -dyim, is added directly to the base of 
the singular — thus, raglayim ((régel < ) *ragl- + -dyim) “feet” (masculine); and yadayim 
((yad < )*yad + -ayim) “hands” (feminine). With nouns marked as feminine, the ending is 
added to the singular base following one of the two types of marker (see §4.2.1), as follows. 
Nouns ending in -4 (bound form -at) follow the pattern of sapé (bound form sapat) “lip,” 
sopatdyim “lips.” Nouns ending in -t follow the pattern of nahdset (bound form nahdset < 
“nuhust) “bronze,” nahustayim “bronze fetters,” unless assimilated to the preceding pattern, 
as evidently in the case of délet (< *“dalt, but bound form dalat') “door,” dalatayim “(double) 
doors.” 

Adjectives follow more restricted rules with regard to number. The kind of variety dis- 
played by nouns in forming -im and -6t plural, as described above, is lacking in adjectives 
(including participles), the masculine plurals of which are consistently marked by -im and 
feminine plurals by -6t. Also, dual endings do not occur with adjectives. 


4.2.3 Case 


In Proto-Northwest Semitic, the three short vowels were used to indicate case in singular 
nouns — *-u for nominative, “-7 for genitive, and *-a for accusative — and, following *-at-, in 
feminine plural nouns — *-atu for nominative and *-dti for oblique. The loss of final short 
vowels and the leveling of the im ending on masculine plurals (see §4.2.2) left Hebrew nouns 
with no inflectional indication of case, except perhaps the bound—unbound opposition in 
genitive constructions. As a result, the case of nouns may be identified only from syntactical 
criteria. 
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4.2.4 State 


In Biblical Hebrew, as in other Semitic languages that have lost the Proto-Semitic system 
of case endings, the chief way to express a genitive relationship is the so-called construct 
chain (on the role of the construct chain in the determination of substantives, see $5.4). A 
construct chain consists of the juxtaposition of two or (rarely) more nouns in a sequence 
such as dabar hammélek “the word of the king.” In this example, hammeélek “the king” is 
free in form like other nouns not forming parts of construct chains. It derives a genitive 
force, however, from its relationship to the preceding bound form dabar’. In traditional 
terminology, dabar', the nomen regens, is said to “govern” hammélek, the nomen rectum. 

The two parts of a construct chain are closely associated accentually, with the princi- 
pal stress moving ahead to the nomen rectum, which therefore remains morphologically 
unchanged and in what is called the absolute state. The nomen regens, however, becomes 
proclitic and often undergoes changes (especially including vowel shortening or reduction) 
in consequence of the loss of stress, so that it is said to be in the construct state — compare 
dabar “word” (absolute state) to dabar’ (construct state). The changes that affect singular 
nouns in the construct state include vowel reduction in newly unstressed syllables (4 > a 
and é@ — a) and the shift of 4 to a in final closed syllables (both illustrated, again, by the 
contrast dabar ~~ dabar’). Nouns ending in a final stressed sagél (-eh = 77.,) become final séré 
(-€h =7...) in construct: for example, mahdaneh “camp” (absolute) ~ mahdanéh’ (construct). 

As noted in §4.2.2, plural nouns in the absolute state normally end in - 6t (usually feminine) 
or -imor, in Rabbinic Hebrew, -in (usually masculine). The -im and -in endings are survivals 
of a Proto-Semitic boundness marker for plural and dual nouns, *-n(a). That is, free or 
unbound Proto-Semitic nouns ended in *-m following short vowels and *-n(a) following 
long vowels and diphthongs, so that nouns lacking these endings were “marked” as bound 
or construct (see Ch. 6, §3.3.2.1). In the evolution of the descendant languages the two 
endings were leveled and otherwise simplified. In the Northwest Semitic group the short- 
vowel ending, *-m, disappeared, so that the bound—unbound contrast was lost in singular and 
feminine plural nouns until the later sound changes already described developed as the result 
of the proclisis of bound forms. On the other hand, the long-vowel ending, *-n(a), survived 
as a marker of the absolute plural and dual. Original *-n(a) was realized, however, as -n in 
some Northwest Semitic languages (Aramaic, Moabite, the Deir ‘Alla dialect, and Rabbinic 
Hebrew) and as -m in others (Ugaritic, Phoenician, Ammonite, and Biblical Hebrew). 

The bound or construct endings of plural nouns are -é (*..) corresponding to -im in the 
absolute state, and -dt corresponding to -6t in the absolute. When pronominal suffixes are 
added to plurals ending in -6t, the plural bound-form ending -é- (<*-ay-) is interposed — 
thus, miswotéka “your commandments.” Not all of these forms can be readily explained in 
relation to the antecedent forms reconstructed for Proto-Northwest Semitic. 

The Proto-Northwest Semitic forms of the unmarked, usually masculine, unbound plural 
were *iin in the nominative and “in in the oblique, corresponding to *-u nominative, *-a 
accusative, and *- genitive in the singular (see §4.2.3). When the loss of final short vowels 
caused the case system to collapse in the singular, the endings were leveled in the plural as 
well, and the oblique form, *-in, was generalized (as -in or -im, as explained above). At this 
point, the corresponding bound form in the plural must have been *-7, but for unknown 
reasons this form was abandoned in favor of the corresponding dual form, *-ay (— -é see 
below). 

The Proto-Northwest Semitic forms of the marked, usually feminine, unbound plural 
were *-dtu in the nominative and *-dti in the oblique. With the loss of final short vowels 
these fell together as *-at, the expected antecedent form of -6¢. It is unknown, however, why 
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the newly formed masculine plural bound form -é- (<*-ay-) came to be inserted before 
suffixes added to these nouns. 

For dual nouns the construct ending is -é (°..), originally *-ay, corresponding to -dyim in 
the absolute state. In unmarked nouns -éis added directly to the end of the base — thus raglé’ 
“feet” (masculine), and yadé “hands” (feminine). With nouns marked as feminine, the 
endings are added following the marker, as explained in connection with the dual absolute 
endings in §4.2.2 above — as in Sipté’ “lips.” 

In Rabbinic Hebrew, though the construct chain is still used frequently to express the 
genitive, it is increasingly replaced by a construction in which nouns are joined by the 
genitive particle sel, which arose from a combination of the relative particle se- (see §4.3.3) 
and the proclitic preposition Ja- “belonging to, of” — thus, haddabar sellamélek or, more 
commonly, haddabar sel hammélek “the word of the king.” The nomen regens in such a 
construction is not in the construct state, and it may have an anticipatory pronominal 
suffix — thus already in Late Biblical Hebrew, hinnéh mittaté Sellislomoh “There is the couch 
of Solomon” (Song of Songs 3:7). 


4.2.5 Noun formation 


The various Hebrew noun- and adjective-types are derived from the application of several 
kinds of operations to verbal roots, including vowel patterning, root consonant gemination 
and affixation. Though several noun-types have general or specific semantic associations, 
there are many others for which such associations cannot be identified. The following 
tabulation provides a selection of some of the most important noun-types. In arrangement 
it proceeds from the simpler to the more complex forms, and the paradigm root used is v qtl 
(v ql for biradical types). Except where indicated, the examples come from Biblical Hebrew. 


4.2.5.1 Biradical types 


The pattern CV:C (<*CVC) includes a number of common nouns of the types qal (< “gal) 
—thus, dam “blood”; dag “fish.” The associated feminine forms are qald (< “qalat; e.g., bama 
“high place,” sand “year”) and qélet (<*qalt; e.g., qéset “bow”; cf. Northern Hebrew st=* Satt 
(<*Sant) “year”). The active participle of roots II-w/y is formed from this pattern — thus, 
b@ and (feminine) ba’é “coming”; sam and (feminine) sama “placing.” Two members of 
this group, ab “father” and ’ah “brother” (plural ’ahim <*?ahhim), have their construct 
form in -i (abi), suggesting that these words had (anomalously) long singular case vowels 
in Proto-Semitic, the vowel of the genitive (*-7) having been leveled through the paradigm 
after the collapse of the case system. The CV:C pattern also includes nouns of the type qél 
(<“qil): thus, ’él “god,” ‘és “tree.” Again there are two associated feminine forms, namely, 
géla (<“qilat; e.g., bésa “egg,” mé’a “hundred”) and gélet (< “qilt), which forms the infinitive 
construct of roots *I-w and some roots I-n: for example, sébet (Vysb < V*w@b) “to sit”; 
réset (< Vyrs < V*wr@) “to take possession of”; géset (Vngs) “to approach.” Though él is 
the absolute, presuffixal, and construct form for most members of this group, the common 
nouns sém “name” and bén “son” have the presuffixal forms sam- and ban- and (sometimes) 
the construct forms ben-and Sem- (the latter is rare). Another common noun, bat “daughter,” 
belongs to this pattern (*qilt): *bint — *bitt + *batt (by Philippi’s Law, see §3.2.2.2) — bat. 

Nouns of similar form but deriving from a biradical type containing an originally long 
vowel, CV:C (<*CV:C), include the patterns qél (< *qal < “gal; e.g., qdl “voice,” hél “sand”); 
qil (<*qil; e.g., sir “song,” qir “wall”); and qil (<*qil; e.g., siis “horse,” rah “wind”). From 
qila, the feminine corresponding to qil, come the nouns bind “understanding” and qind 
“dirge.” The infinitive construct of roots II-w is formed from the qil pattern — thus, qiim 
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“to arise” — and that of roots I-y is formed from the qil pattern — thus, din “to judge,” rib 
“to contend.” 


4.2.5.2 Triradical types without a doubled radical 


The pattern CVCeC (<*CVCC) constitutes an important group of nouns (the “segholates,” 
see §$3.4—3.5), which, when derived from sound roots, take the forms gétel (<“gatl or “qitl), 
gétel (<*gitl) and qotel (<*qutl). A distinctive feature of the segholates, including their 
feminine forms (*CVCCat), is the formation of the plural from the base *CVCaC (feminine 
*CVCaCat); i.e., with -a- interposed between the second and third radicals. A large number 
of common nouns belong to the group gétel (<“qatl): mélek “king,” késep “silver,” ’éres 
“earth,” gépen “vine,” kéleb “dog,” “ébed “slave, and so forth. Almost as large is the group 
*gitl, including qétel (<‘*qitl e.g., séper “book,” Sébet “rod”) — and qétel (<*qith e.g., sédeq 
“righteousness,” qéreb “midst” ). The corresponding feminine is qitlé (< “gitlat): for example, 
sipha “maidservant,” gib‘d “hill,” yir'd “fear,” but also herpd “reproach,” ‘erwa “nakedness.” 
When based on an active verbal root, “qitl(at) nouns frequently have a passive sense — 
thus, §éma‘ “report” (something heard) from vV sm‘ “hear”; zéker “memory” (something 
remembered); zéba “sacrifice” (something sacrificed); compare ‘émegq “valley” (something 
deep), from the stative verb V‘mq “be deep.” (Note: the presence of two types, qétel and 
gétel, from “qitl, and the convergence of qétel < * qitl with gétel < *qatl present problems in 
interpreting the Tiberian tradition, and when the evidence of the Babylonian [e.g., malak ~ 
Tiberian mélek and qarab ~ Tiberian géreb] and Hexaplaric traditions is added, a number of 
ambiguities involving nouns of the type gatl and qitl emerge.) The third group of segholates, 
qotel (<*qutl), also includes some common nouns: for example, boger “morning,” hodes 
“month,” sores “root”; rah “path.” Nouns of this group are frequently abstract (e.g., qodes 
“holiness” ), especially when derived from stative roots — thus, réhab “width,” gdbah “height,” 
hosek “darkness.” 

Another large, important group is represented by the pattern CV:CV:C (<*CVCVC). 
This pattern is especially characteristic of adjectives, but it produces many common nouns 
as well. The group qatal (<“gatal) includes a number of primary nouns having the form 
qatal — such as zahab “gold, nahar “river” — but some of the nouns in this group are clearly 
collectives, such as qahal “assembly” and baqar “cattle,” and it is possible to interpret many 
of the others in this way, including ‘apar “dust,” ‘anan “cloud,” matar “rain,” and possibly 
‘adam “man, person, humanity”; it has been suggested that some of these derive from a 
Proto-Semitic “qatal plural morpheme. The same type (qatal) is especially productive of 
abstract nouns derived from verbs, which may be active (e.g., hamas “distortion,” naqam 
“vengeance”) or stative (e.g., asam “guilt,” saba‘ “satiety,” ra‘ab “hunger,” sama’ “thirst”). 
The corresponding feminine form is gatala (<“qatalat) — for example, ’adamé “soil” — 
which, like qatal, is characteristic of abstract nouns, such as sadaqd “righteousness” and 
baraka “blessing.” Finally, and most typically, the group qatal (<*qatal) contains numerous 
adjectives from stative roots, such as hadas “new,” rasa‘“evil,” hazaq “strong,” laban “white,” 
sapal “low,” and so forth. This is also true of the groups qatél (<*qatil) — such as zaqgén “old,” 
Saméah “joyous,” tamé “unclean” — and qatél (<“gatul): thus, gadél “big,” ‘amdq “deep,” 
matég “sweet, tahdr “clean,” qaréb “near, rahéq “distant.” 

The pattern CV:CV:C (< *CVCV:C) is especially productive of adjectives, many of which 
are substantivized as nouns. The type qatél (< *qatal), however, is primarily nominal. Though 
it includes a few primary nouns — such as sal6 “three,” ’at6n “jenny” — it specializes as the 
form of the infinitive absolute of the simple verbal stem (Qal) — thus, kat6b “to write.” 
Other well-known nouns with this form, such as salé6m “peace” and kabéd “glory, are like 
the infinitive in expressing the abstract idea of the verb. The type qatil (<*qatil), though 
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it includes few primary substantives, frequently forms adjectives from verbs, whether from 
stative roots (hdasid “pious,” sa‘ir “little”) or active roots. Adjectives formed in this way from 
active roots tend to be passive in meaning and may be substantivized, such as “asir “bound,” 
substantivized as “prisoner,” and sakir “hired,” substantivized as “hireling.” Many of these 
adjectives, when substantivized as passive, function as nouns of office — thus, nagid “prince” 
(i.e., “designee”); masiah “messiah” (“anointed one”); nasi’ “chief” (“one who is lifted up”); 
pagid “commissioner” (“one who is appointed”). The type qatil (<*qatil), though again it 
includes few primary nouns, is a common adjectival pattern from stative roots — thus, ‘artim 
“clever,” ‘astim “strong.” Most importantly, qatil is generalized as the passive participle for 
active roots of the simple verbal stem (Qal) — thus, katib “written”; pattiah “open.” 

The particular importance of the pattern COCVC (<*CaCVC) is the role of the type qotél 
(<*qatil), feminine qotala (<“qatilat) and qotélet (< “qatilt), in forming the active participle 
of the simple verbal stem (Qal): for example, yéréd, yorada, yorédet “going down.” These are 
often substantivized — thus, kohén “priest,” sdpér “scribe,” y6‘és “counsellor,” go’él “kinsman,” 
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hotén “father-in-law,” yoléd4 “woman in labor” (with retention of éin the substantive). 


4.2.5.3 Triradical types with doubling of the second radical 


The pattern CVCCV:C (<*CVCCVC) includes mostly adjectives, many of which may be 
substantivized. The type qattal (<“gattal) is an adjectival pattern that usually denotes ha- 
bitual action — thus, qann@ “jealous,” hatta’ “sinful,” naggah “accustomed to gore” (of the 
ox in Exodus 21:29 and 36), and ‘awwail “unjust,” substantivized as “unjust person.” When 
substantivized, this form is especially characteristic of nouns of occupation — thus dayyan 
“judge,” tabbah “cook,” gannab “thief,” haras (< *harras) “craftsman” (Rabbinic Hebrew adds 
to this category a number of examples not found in Biblical Hebrew: e.g., baqqar “cattle 
rancher,” harag (<*harrag) “murderer,” gammal “camel driver”). The type qittél (<*qattil 
by a pre-Hebrew sound change) belongs to a number of adjectives denoting physical con- 
ditions: thus, ‘iwwér “blind,” hérés (<“*hirrés) “deaf; gibbéah “bald, ’ittér “disabled” (of the 
right hand — “left-handed” in Rabbinic Hebrew). 


4.2.5.4 Types with derivational affixes 


Nouns with preformative mV- constitute a large group with a wide variety of meaning. 
Two of the most important types, *magqtal and *miqtal, have fallen together by qatqat > 
qitqat dissimilation (see §3.2.2.2) as miqtal, with its feminine forms miqtala and migqtélet. 
Examples include midbar “pasture land,” mispat “judgment,” mispahda “clan,” and milhama 
“battle.” In phonological situations involving a guttural, liquid, or nasal as the first root 
consonant, however, initial ma- may occur in nouns of either original type (*maqtal or 
“miqtal) — thus, ma@’akal “food,” ma ‘arab “west,” mal’ak “messenger,” mamlaké “kingdom,” 
mattan (<*mantan) “gift, mass@ (<*mansa’) “burden, oracle.” 

Among sufformatives may be mentioned (i) -6n (<*-dn), which forms a number of 
substantives, especially from roots HI-w/y — for example, hazén “vision,” ga’én “pride,” 
hamon “sound” — as well as adjectivals, such as ’aharén “behind, latter,” and hisén “outer”; 
(ii) -at (<*-at), which forms abstracts from concrete nouns — malkiit “kingdom” (from 
*malk “king”), ’almanit “widowhood” (cf. *alman(at) “widow”), yaldit “youth” (from 
*yald “child”), and (iii) -? (<*-iy), a common affix for forming adjectives from nouns, which 
is used especially to generate ordinals — such as Solis? “third” — and gentilics, which may be 
substantivized — thus, ragli “on foot,” substantivized as “footman, foot-soldier” (from “ragl 
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“foot”), yahidi “of Judah, Jewish,” substantivized as “Judahite, Jew.” 
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4.2.6 Stem allomorphism 


The early shift of stress to the final syllable (see §3.5) and the subsequent vowel changes 
that resulted in the course of inflection and suffixation (see §3.2.2.2) led to a wide variety 
in stem-form in many Hebrew nouns and adjectives. This stem allomorphism is among the 
most distinctive characteristics of the language in its later development. Note, for example, 
the variety of nominal stems found in the inflection of dabar “word”: unbound singular 
stem dabar; bound singular stem (with forward shift of stress) dabar’; presuffixal singular 
stem dabar- (light suffixes; see §4.3.1) or dabar- (heavy suffixes); unbound plural stem (with 
forward shift of stress) dabar-; bound plural stem dibré’; presuffixal plural stem dabar- or 
dibré- (see §4.3.1). 


4.3. Pronominal morphology 


Hebrew has personal, demonstrative, relative, interrogative, and indefinite pronouns. There 
is no separate reflexive or resumptive pronoun, though the oblique cases of the pronominal 
suffixes may be used reflexively or resumptively (retrospectively) — the latter very commonly 
in relative clauses. 


4.3.1 Personal pronouns 


Hebrew personal pronouns occur in two forms, independent and enclitic (the pronominal 
suffixes). Both types are inflected for number, person, and gender. There are complete 
paradigms of singular and plural forms, but the Proto-Semitic dual forms, which may be 
reconstructed for the oblique cases at least (see Ch. 6, §3.3.3), have been generally lost 
(but see below). First-person personal pronouns have common gender, while second- and 
third-person personal pronouns have distinct masculine and feminine forms. 

The standard forms of the independent personal pronouns, which serve as the nominative 
case (i.e., as subject or predicate nominative), are as follows. 


(3) Number 
Person Gender Singular Plural 
First Common ’anoki,’ani ’anahna 
Second Masculine atta -attem 
Feminine att atten, ’atténnda 
Third Masculine ht hém, hémma 
Feminine hi? hénna 


Although *anoki and “ani are both widely used in Biblical Hebrew, the former is more 
common in earlier biblical literature, while the latter is predominant in the later literature, 
especially Late Biblical Hebrew, and survives alone in Rabbinic Hebrew. In Biblical Hebrew 
*anahnit has a rare variant, nahini; in Rabbinic Hebrew (and already in Jeremiah 42:6 and at 
Qumran) both are replaced by ‘ant. The second-person singular forms exhibit some variety. 
Thus ’attd (masculine) is sometimes spelled ’t in Late Biblical Hebrew (vocalized as ’att or 
‘atta) and Qumran, while in Rabbinic Hebrew and the Hexapla the two forms alternate; 
‘att (feminine) is spelled ’ty occasionally in Biblical Hebrew (always vocalized as “att) and 
regularly in the Samaritan Pentateuch. Both ’t (masculine) and ’ty (feminine) are likely to 
have arisen under Aramaic influence, though dialectal intrusion cannot be ruled out for 
the earlier examples, especially in the case of ’ty, which indicates the typologically earlier 
pronunciation “atti. As with certain verb forms (see §4.5.4.1), the masculine and feminine 
forms of the personal pronouns show a tendency to merge in Rabbinic Hebrew, so that 
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‘attem and “atten, on the one hand, and hém and hén (which has replaced Biblical Hebrew 
hénnd), on the other, alternate in both the masculine and feminine. 

The pronominal suffixes of the noun serve as the genitive of the personal pronoun when 
attached to substantives or prepositions (the latter corresponding most often to the dative 
or ablative in Indo-European and other languages), and the accusative when attached to 
verbs and certain particles: 


(4) The pronominal suffixes on singular nouns 


Number 
Person Gender Singular Plural 
First Common -i -ént 
Second Masculine -éka -kem 
Feminine — -ék, éki -ken 
Third Masculine -6, -éha -am 


Feminine -ah, -‘éha(7.-) -an 


As noted, these suffixes are genitive. They are inflected for singular and plural number. 
In Biblical Hebrew, however, there seem to be isolated survivals of the Proto-Semitic dual 
pronouns, as preserved, for example in Ugaritic (Ch. 9, §4.3.1.2) and Arabic. These occur 
in passages where apparently masculine plural pronominal suffixes of the second or third 
person have feminine pairs as antecedents, such as 2 Samuel 6:7, 10, and 12, where -hem 
and other ostensibly masculine suffixes occur in place of -hen, and so forth, referring to the 
feminine antecedent parét “(a yoked pair of) cows”; to -hem compare the corresponding 
dual pronouns in Ugaritic, -hm, and Arabic, -huma. 
The (genitive) pronominal suffixes for dual and plural nouns are presented in (5): 


(5) The pronominal suffixes on plural nouns 


Number 
Person Gender Singular Plural 
First Common — -ay -ént 
Second Masculine -éka(7,-) -ékem 
Feminine — -ayik -éken 
Third Masculine -ayw -éhem 


Feminine ~-éha(m,-)  -éhen 


These suffixes are added to the noun stem, followed by the plural construct ending -é(<*-ay), 
originally the dual stem (see §4.2.4). This applies both to masculine (dabardyik “your (fem. 
sg.) words”) and feminine (hémodtayik “your (fem. sg.) walls”) nouns. 

In archaic and poetic contexts, the third-person masculine plural suffix has the variant 
-dmé on singular nouns and -émé on plural nouns. There is also evidence of variant tra- 
ditions in the pronunciation of the second-person masculine singular pronominal suffix. 
Although this suffix is consistently vocalized -éka on both singular and plural nouns in 
Tiberian Hebrew, it is usually spelled with final -k (i.e., 7 not 73”), and the Hexaplaric form 
is consistently -akh (-ay); taken together, these things point to a non-Masoretic pronuncia- 
tion -ak, which corresponds to the Rabbinic Hebrew form. On the other hand, the antiquity 
of the Tiberian vocalization is confirmed by the heavy predominance of the spelling 7>- at 
Qumran. 

When one of the genitive suffixes is added to a noun, the stress in the resulting word usually 
shifts to the suffix, causing an alteration in the form of the noun stem as the result of vowel 
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reduction in accordance with the rules summarized in §3.2.2.2. It follows that the form of 
the noun stem before suffixes is often similar or identical to the form of the noun stem in the 
construct state, which is typically altered by the same kind of shift of stress and consequent 
vowel reduction (see §4.2.4). Thus for the noun dabar “word, the corresponding forms are 
construct singular dabar' “word (of)”; suffixed singular dabarkem “your (masc. pl.) word”; 
construct plural dibré’ “words (of)”; and suffixed plural dibrékem “your (masc. pl.) words.” 

In the suffixal forms of singular noun stems, variation may occur before the so-called 
heavy and light suffixes. The heavy suffixes are those beginning with a consonant, namely, 
-kemand -ken. In the case of the light suffixes, the noun ends with an open syllable, causing 
the stem-vowel to lengthen (cf. §3.4) — thus, dabarkem “your (masc. pl.) word,” but dabaréka 
“your (masc. sg.) word”; hématkem “your (masc. pl.) wall,” but hématéka “your (masc. sg.) 
wall.” 

In the suffixal forms of plural noun stems, the double reduction leading to dibré-, the form 
required by the “rule of Sawa” (see §3.4), occurs only with the second- and third-personal 
plural suffixes (i.e., those which are bisyllabic and accented on the final syllable). 

Although the suffixal forms of most noun stems are produced by these rules, there are 
numerous other variations, many predictable on historical grounds — such as, ‘6z (< *“uzz-) 
“strength,” suffixed form ‘uzzakem “your strength” — others simply irregular — for example, 
yad (<"“yad-), heavy suffixed form yedkem “your hand.” A few noun stems are unchanged by 
suffixation — thus, stis “horse,” suffixed form sisam; stisim “horses,” suffixed form stiséhem. 

The attested forms of the pronominal suffixes when attached to the perfect verb are 
presented in (6): 


(6) The pronominal suffixes on perfect verbs 


Number 
Person _ Gender Singular __ Plural 


First Common — -ani -ant 

Second Masculine -oka,-éka -kem 
Feminine  -ék — 

Third Masculine -6, -aht -am 
Feminine -ah -an 


As noted, these are object suffixes. The forms shown are those used when the suffix is stressed 
and follows a verbal stem ending in a consonant, such as Salahdni “he sent me.” The forms 
are slightly different when the suffix is unstressed and/or when following a stem ending in a 
vowel — thus, salahdtni “she sent me,” Salahtini “you (fem. sg.) sent me.” 

The attested forms of the (accusative) pronominal suffixes when attached to the imperfect 


verb are presented below. 


(7) The pronominal suffixes on imperfect verbs 


Number 
Person Gender Singular Plural 
First Common -éni,énni —_-én@i, -énna 


Second Masculine -oka,-ékka -kem 
Feminine -ék — 

Third Masculine -éha,énnti -ém 
Feminine -éha,-énna -én 
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In the case of the imperfect, the object pronouns follow -é- or -én-, which is suffixed to the 
verbal stem. The forms with -nn- suggest a derivation from the Proto-Northwest Semitic 
energic (see §4.5.2). 


4.3.2 Demonstrative pronouns 


In Hebrew the demonstrative pronouns are inflected for gender and number. The common 
forms of the near (“this, these”) and far (“that, those”) demonstratives are listed in (8): 


(8) Singular Plural 
Near demonstrative Masculine zeh élleh 
Feminine z0(’)t ’élleh 
Far demonstrative Masculine htv hém 
Feminine hv hénna 


Note that the far demonstratives are identical to the independent personal pronouns of 
the third person. The masculine and feminine singular far demonstratives showed an early 
tendency to merge, so that the feminine form is spelled hw’ throughout the Pentateuch, 
though it is consistently vocalized hi’ by the Masoretes. The forms zoh and zé appear in 
Biblical Hebrew as rare variants of zo(’)t, and zé became the regnant form in Rabbinic 
Hebrew. The longer forms hallaz (“this,’ common), hallazeh (“this,” masculine), and hallézi 
(“this,’ feminine), which occur in Biblical Hebrew as rare synonyms of zeh and zd(’)t, 
constitute in Rabbinic Hebrew a full alternate paradigm of the near demonstrative, to which 
hallalu (“these,” common) provides the plural. 

The demonstratives are used as both pronouns and adjectives, and, as adjectives, they are 
subject to the same rules of gender agreement and definiteness as other adjectives — compare 


day 


zeh ha’is “this is the man,” to ha’is hazzeh “this man” (on the article see 84.4). 


4.3.3 Relative pronouns 


The common relative pronoun in Biblical Hebrew is *aser, which is indeclinable. Less often, 
in Archaic Hebrew and especially in Late Biblical Hebrew, the proclitic form Se- (with 
gemination of the following consonant if possible) is found instead. In Rabbinic Hebrew 
this form replaces “aser almost entirely. Occasionally, and almost exclusively in poetry, zeh 
and zii are used as relatives (Psalm 74:2; Isaiah 42:24), recalling their derivation from the 
old relative-determinative pronoun *0- (see Ch. 6, §3.3.4). 

These forms are of disparate origin. Voiceless and voiced relative particles, *0- and *0-, 
must be posited for Proto-Northwest Semitic. The former (*@-) is the base of the Hebrew 
relative Se-, as well as Standard Phoenician and Ammonite ’s- and Phoenician-Punic $- (see 
Ch. 11, §4.3.5). The latter (*0-), as noted, underlies the relative use of Hebrew z-. Hebrew 
*aser and Moabite ’sr are thought to have arisen from a form of the substantive * ’a0r- “place.” 

It is probable that the variation in Hebrew between ‘aser and Se- was originally dialectal, 
the former, shared by Moabite, having been the southern (Judahite or at least Jerusalemite) 
form, and the latter, which has cognates in Phoenician and Ammonite, having been the 


northern (Israelite) form. 


4.3.4 Interrogative and indefinite pronouns 


The interrogative pronouns are mi “who?” and mah “what?” Neither is inflected for gender 
or number. In comparison to Common Semitic “man “who,” Hebrew mi is an innovation 
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(*mi:y-) shared with Ugaritic (my), Old Canaanite (cf. mi-ya in EA 85:63; 94:12 and 116:67), 
Phoenician (my), and probably Ammonite (m-). The first consonant of the word following 
mah is doubled when possible (otherwise the vocalization of mah may be affected). This 
suggests that although the -h in the Tiberian spelling of mah (‘V8) is a mater (see §2.2), the 
primitive form may have been “mah (with consonantal -h), especially in light of Ugaritic 
mh “what?” (see Ch. 9, §4.3.4.1). 

Both mi and mah are used as indefinite pronouns in the sense of “whoever” and “what- 
ever”: for example, mi yaré’ wahdaréd yasob “whoever is fearful and trembling, let him turn 
back” (Judges 7:3). When mi and mah are used as indefinites in Rabbinic Hebrew they are 
usually augmented by the relative se- (see §4.3.3) and preceded by the proclitic substantive 
kol' — thus, kol-mi se- “whoever,” and kol-mah se- “whatever.” 

The Proto-Semitic interrogative “ayy- (see Ch. 6, §3.3.4), from which a group of Hebrew 
interrogative adverbs is derived (’ayy- + pronominal suffix “where?”; ’ayyéh “where?”; ’ék 
“how?” etc.), was combined with the near demonstratives in Rabbinic Hebrew to produce 


another series of interrogative pronouns/adjectives: ’ézeh, ’ézehti “who? which?” (masculine 


singular); ’éz6, ’ézohi “who? which?” (fem. sg.); él “who? which? (common pl.) — compare 
é-zeh “which?” already in Ecclesiastes 2:3 and 11:6. 


4.4 The article 


The Hebrew definite article is prefixed directly to the noun it determines (on determination 
of substantives, see $5.4). The usual form of the article is ha- with gemination of the following 
consonant: for example, hammélek “the king.” When gemination is not possible, as in the case 
of nouns with initial guttural consonants or r(see §3.3.2), and in certain other circumstances, 
there is alternation of the length or quality of the vowel of the article itself. Like other Semitic 
languages, Hebrew lacks an indefinite article. 


4.5 Verbal morphology 


Finite Hebrew verbs have two indicative forms, which contrast aspectually as perfective and 
imperfective (for the Proto-Northwest Semitic origins of the Hebrew indicatives, see §4.5.1). 
Both forms have three persons, two genders and two numbers (singular and plural). The 
perfect is inflected by the modification of a verbal stem through the addition of suffixes 
indicating person, gender, and number — thus, stem + suffix. The imperfect is inflected by 
modification of a related verbal stem through the addition of (i) prefixes indicating person 
and sometimes gender and (ii) suffixes indicating number and sometimes gender — thus, 
prefix + stem + suffix. The perfect stem for transitive-active verbs of the simple conjugation 
(Qal) is *qatal, while the imperfect stem is *qtol; both of these change slightly when inflected 
(for the inflections, see §$4.5.4.1-2). 

Like other Semitic languages, Hebrew verbs have a number of different stem patterns 
with a diversity of contrasting forms that signify semantic variations in relation to the basic 
meaning of the verbal root. These patterns (see §4.5.5) are conventionally called conjugations, 
and, more specifically, derived conjugations, since they are produced by the application of 
certain morphological and phonological changes to the simple stem, traditionally known as 
Qal (qal “light, easy, simple”) in Hebrew. Note that the term “conjugations” is retained here 
because of its conventional use in modern grammars, despite the lack of correspondence 
of the Hebrew verbal stems to the conjugations of the languages — principally Latin — from 
which the term derives; the term binyanim “structures,” used by the medieval grammarians 
is more descriptive. 
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In addition to the indicatives, Hebrew has certain modal verb forms, including acommand 
imperative as well as a cohortative and a jussive, both of which are primarily volitional in 
force (see §4.5.2). There are also a number of nonfinite verbal forms (see §4.5.3). 


4.5.1 The aspects of the indicative verb 


The perfect verb is punctual in aspect, while the imperfect is durative. In most cases, the 
perfect expresses a completed action, so that it may be translated with a verb in the simple 
past tense—thus, katabti “I wrote.” With verbs denoting dispositions or perceptions acquired 
in the past but still held or felt, a present-tense translation may be required — thus, yada‘ti “I 
know” (i.e, “I have come to know”); batahti “I trust” (“I have come to trust”). With stative 
verbs, the best translation may employ a predicate adjective — thus, zaqanti “I am old” (“I 
have grown old, aged”). The so-called performative perfect, employed in indirect speech and 
especially when the speaker is someone with authority, is used to indicate that the action 
expressed in the verb is accomplished by the very fact of its utterance — thus, ‘amdrti “I say” 
(“proclaim, declare”). By contrast, the imperfect expresses an action that is incomplete and 
ongoing or still to be accomplished in the future, so that it may be translated with a verb 
in the present or future tense — thus, ’ektob might be rendered “I write,” “I will write,” or “I 
keep writing” (habitually or repeatedly). In Rabbinic Hebrew the aspectual character of the 
verbal system has weakened substantially, moving in the direction of a true tense system, 
with the perfect becoming predominantly a past-tense form and the imperfect taking on a 
modal character, while the principal burden of expressing the present and future tenses is 
assumed by the participle. 

A verbal feature that is especially distinctive of Biblical Hebrew (though attested in early 
inscriptions in other Northwest Semitic languages) is the existence of the converted imperfect 
and perfect, which form the basic fabric of the narrative sequences in Biblical Hebrew (see 
85.2.1). In these sequences converted imperfects, which are marked by a distinctive form of 
the conjunction (wa- + junctural doubling), have the punctual translational value of the 
perfect: thus, watt‘ ‘mer Saray ’el-’abram... wayyisma‘ ’abram lagol saray wattiqah Saray... 
“and Sarai said to Abram...and Abram listened to the voice of Sarai, and Sarai took...” 
(Genesis 16:1-3). Converted perfects, which are also joined to the conjunction (in this case 
with its ordinary forms), have the durative translation value of the imperfect: for example, 
wa‘ala ha@’is “and the man used to go up” (1 Samuel 1:3). 

The converted imperfect exhibits a tendency, shared by the jussive (see §§3.5 and 4.5.2), 
to retract the tone from the final syllable of the verb (except in first-person forms), re- 
sulting in a shortening or collapse of the end of the word in certain forms found among 
the weak verbs (see §4.5.4.2) and the derived conjugations (see §4.5.5) — thus, indicative 
yaqum “he arises”; jussive yaqom “let him arise”; converted imperfect wayyaqom “and he 
arose.” There is a tendency in the converted perfect, operative in first- and second-person 
singular forms, to shift the tone forward to the ultima (without a corresponding change in 
vocalization) — thus, perfect katabta “you wrote,” converted perfect wakatabta “and you will 
write.” 

The origin of the converted verb forms can be explained with reference to distinctive 
developments that took place in early Hebrew in relationship to its antecedents. The in- 
dicative verbal system of Proto-Northwest Semitic had three forms: (i) “gatala, a perfective, 
which expressed completed actions, usually in the past, but which (like its descendant, 
Hebrew qdatal) also had a number of present-future uses; (ii) *yaqtulu, an imperfective, 
which was used for habitual or durative actions but also served to express the present and 
future “tenses”; and (iii) * yaqtul, a perfective, which functioned both as a jussive and as a 
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preterite, in other words, to express simple past actions (a past “tense”). With the loss of final 
short vowels, *yaqtulu and the two types of *yaqtul fell together as *yaqtul, the antecedent 
of Hebrew *yiqtol (see §3.6.2). This form became the ordinary Hebrew imperfect, retaining 
the present-future force of *yaqtulu, but the jussive force of *yaqtul was also preserved in 
yiqtol. The preterite force was lost, however, except in certain restricted environments, most 
characteristically the converted imperfect wayyiqtol. In most other situations the preterite 
role of *yaqtul was appropriated by the perfect, qatal (<*qatal < “qatala). The converted 
perfect may have arisen by analogy with the converted imperfect, but it is unlikely that this 
would have happened were it not for the other present-future uses that qdatal inherited from 
“gatala. 

Among the most important differences between Biblical Hebrew and Rabbinic Hebrew 
is the loss of the system of converted imperfects and perfects, completing a trend already 
observable in Late Biblical Hebrew. 


4.5.2 Command forms (the imperative and cohortative/jussive system) 


In addition to the two indicatives, Hebrew has three principal modal forms, which are based 
on the imperfect and, when taken together, constitute a loose system expressing command 
and volition. The Hebrew imperative, which exists in the second person only, is formed by 
distinctive suffixes indicating gender and number attached to the imperfect stem without 
its prefixes. The imperative expresses direct command. 

Both the cohortative and jussive express volition and resolve, though the jussive can also be 
described as an indirect command form, and, in combination with the adverbial particle “al 
Cal + jussive), it serves as the negative imperative. The cohortative (first person) and jussive 
(second and especially third person) are formed from the imperfect stem by the addition 
of distinctive prefixes expressing person and sometimes gender, and suffixes expressing 
number and sometimes gender. As noted above (§§3.5 and §4.5.1) there is a tendency in 
the jussive, observable in certain forms found among the weak verbs (see §4.5.4.2) and the 
derived conjugations (see §4.5.5), to retract the tone from the final syllable of the verb, 
resulting in a shortening or collapse of the end of the word in comparison to the indicative. 
The jussive-imperative-cohortative system for the simple stem (Qal) of the strong verbs is 
shown in (9) (the second-person jussive is not included). 


(9) Number 
Form Gender Singular Plural 
Jussive Masculine yiktob “let him write” —yiktaba “let them write” 
Feminine  tiktob “let her write” _ tiktobna “let them write” 
Imperative Masculine koatob “write” kitbt “write” 
Feminine  kitbi “write” kotébna “write” 


Cohortative Common  ’ektoba “let me write” niktoba “let us write” 


In terms of their historical origin, the jussive and imperative are descended directly from 
the jussive and imperative of Proto-Northwest Semitic — thus, jussive yiqtol < *yaqtul and 
imperative gatol < *qutul (the development of the former is described in §4.5.1). The co- 
hortative is a partial survival of a volitional subjunctive: ’eqtala < “aqtula. Proto-Northwest 
Semitic also had an energic with the form *yaqtulanna, similar in force to the subjunctive 
and thus to the Hebrew jussive and cohortative. Relics of this form may survive in (i) the 
so-called niin energicum, a tone-bearing syllable with the form -én- (raised under stress 
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from *-dn-, which is sometimes preserved before the first-person singular suffix) that may 
be inserted before the pronominal suffixes of the imperfect (e.g., wa’esmoarénnd “and I will 
keep it,” Psalm 119:34) and (ii) the -na’ particle often used to strengthen cohortatives, jus- 
sives with optative force, and imperatives, especially in the rhetoric of courteous speech 
(e.g., tadabbér-na@ siphataka ’el-’adoni hammélek “Let your maidservant speak to my lord 
the king,” 2 Samuel 14:12). 

In Rabbinic Hebrew the special lengthened cohortative forms and shortened jussive forms 
disappear almost entirely (expanding a tendency already observable in the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch), and the feminine plural imperative katdbnd is lost, leaving kitbii as the com- 
mon form. In general, the use of the imperative is much more restricted than in Biblical 
Hebrew. 


4.5.3 Verbal nouns 


Hebrew has two participles, active and passive. As noted in §4.2.5.2, the active participle of 
the simple verbal stem (Qal) has the form qétél (<* qatil), feminine qotala (<*qatilat) and 
qotélet (<*qatilt) — thus, kotéb (etc.) “writing.” The Qal passive participle is formed from 
active verbal roots using the form qatil (<*gatiil) — thus, katib “written.” 

As in certain other Semitic languages, such as Akkadian and Ugaritic, Hebrew forms an 
infinitive of the simple stem — the G-stem (Grundstamm) or Hebrew Qal- from the nominal 
pattern *gatal. By normal phonological developments this infinitive, which is known as the 
infinitive absolute, has the form qatél in Hebrew. In contrast to the situation in Akkadian 
(though in common with Ugaritic) the Hebrew reflex of this infinitive is not inflected, and 
it surrenders the ordinary infinitive functions to a second infinitive, known as the infinitive 
construct, which has the form goatdl (though the Qal infinitive construct has the form of 
the construct state of the Qal infinitive absolute (qaté6! ~ qatél), it does not function as its 
construct, and the terminology should not lead to confusion with the construct and absolute 
states of ordinary nouns). Thus, the infinitive construct is the true Hebrew infinitive, while 
the infinitive absolute is primarily adverbial in function, serving most characteristically to 
emphasize the verbal idea of the finite verb that it immediately precedes or follows: for 
example, daros dara’ méseh “Moses sought diligently” (Leviticus 10:16). Otherwise, the 
infinitive absolute is used to suggest the verbal idea in a general way, even occasionally 
serving as an uninflected substitute for a finite verb, in which case it derives its “inflection” 
from that of preceding verbs in a sequence: thus, fimdasa’ta ’et-lababo ne’éman lapanéka 
wakarét ‘immo habbarit “and you found his heart faithful before you and cut a covenant 
with him” (Nehemiah 9:8). 

In Rabbinic Hebrew, the infinitive absolute is lost entirely, and the infinitive construct 
occurs almost exclusively with prefixed lo-. 


4.5.4 Verb inflection 
4.5.4.1 The sound verb 


The perfect and imperfect verbs of the simple stem (Qal) formed from sound roots are 
conjugated as shown in (10) and (11). Variations in these paradigms occur when one of the 
root consonants is a guttural, in accordance with the special phonological rules that obtain 
in the environment of gutturals (see §3.3.2): 
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(10) The Qal perfect verb 


Number 
Person Gender Singular Plural 
Third Masculine  katab “he wrote” katabt “they wrote” 
Feminine katoba “she wrote” _—_—ikatabti “they wrote” 
Second Masculine katabta “you wrote” _kotabtem “you wrote” 
Feminine katabt “you wrote” _katabten “you wrote” 
First Common _ katabti “I wrote” katabnt “we wrote” 
(11) The Qal imperfect verb 
Number 
Person Gender Singular Plural 


Third Masculine  yiktob “he writes” _yiktabti “they write” 
Feminine  tiktob “she writes” _ tiktobna “they write” 

Second Masculine  tiktob “youwrite” _ tiktabti “you write” 
Feminine  tiktobi “you write” _ tikt6bna “you write” 


First Common — ’ektob “I write” niktob “we write” 


Though it is always vocalized in the Masoretic Text as shown above, the ending of the 
second-person masculine singular perfect is most often written without a final hé’ in the 
Masoretic Text and Rabbinic Hebrew — thus, ktbt rather than ktbth (the usual Qumran 
form) — indicating a pronunciation *katabt, which is also the more common form in the 
Hexapla (cf. the situation with the corresponding personal pronoun, §4.3.1). The second- 
person feminine singular perfect, though always vocalized as shown, is sometimes spelled 
with final yod, indicating a pronunciation *katabti (cf., again, the corresponding personal 
pronoun, 84.3.1). In Rabbinic Hebrew, as part of the general tendency for final -n to 
replace final -m (see §3.1.2 and §4.2.2), the gender distinction in the second-person plural 
perfect is obscured, with katabten becoming the common form. In Late Biblical Hebrew and 
Rabbinic Hebrew, the third- and second-person feminine imperfect forms coalesce with the 
corresponding masculine forms, yiqtali and tiktabi, and the older form, tiqtdInd, is lost. 

The paradigm verb used here (katab “write”) belongs to the a ~ u vowel class, meaning 
that in its antecedent form the theme-vowel for the perfect was “a (“kataba — katab) and the 
theme-vowel for the imperfect was “u (“yaktub- — yiktob). As in other Semitic languages, 
however, Hebrew verbs are distributed among several vowel classes, which correspond gen- 
erally to their semantic character. The principal theme-vowel patterns in Hebrew are listed 
in Table 10.4 (the paradigm verbs used are katab “write,” natan “give,” sakab “lie down,” 
qarab “draw near,” zagén “grow old,” and qaton “be small”). 


4.5.4.2 The weak verbs 


The inflection of the Hebrew verb is modified under certain conditions: (i) when the sec- 
ond and third root consonants are identical (“geminate” verbs); (ii) when the initial root 
consonant is n- (I-71); (iii) when one of the root consonants is a guttural (I-, II-, or III-G); 
or (iv) when one of the original root consonants was a glide, *w or “y (*I-, *II- or *HI-w; I-, 
“II- or *III-y). The following synopsis enumerates the most important changes that occur 
during the inflection of these weak verbs, as they are customarily called. 

The distinctive feature of the perfect of geminate verbs is the interposition of -0- before 
verbal suffixes beginning with a consonant — thus, sababd “she went around,” but sabbota 
“you went around.” This feature is Proto-Semitic in origin. Though the imperfect displays 
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Table 10.4 The vowel classes of Hebrew verbs 


Theme Hebrew Antecedent 

vowels Aspect form form Description 

— PERFECT katab *kataba A large class of primarily active-transitive 

‘ IMPERFECT — yiktob *yaktub- verbs. IlI-guttural tended to become (a, a’). 

ve PERFECT natan *“natana A large class with no semantic restrictions, 
IMPERFECT _ yittén *yantin- but lost in Hebrew except for a few verbs. 

ae PERFECT sakab *Sakaba An active-intransitive class, which falls 
IMPERFECT — yiskab *yiskab- together formally with the stative (a, a ) class. 

ae PERFECT qarab *qaraba A small stative class, enlarged by original 
IMPERFECT — yiqrab *yiqrab- (4, a) and (u, a) verbs with guttural roots. 
PERFECT zaqen *zaqina A large, primarily stative-intransitive class. 

a IMPERFECT _yizgan *yizqan- Many II- and II]-gutturals became (a, a). 
PERFECT gaton *gatuna A small stative class, originally *(u, u), but 

Be IMPERFECT yigtan *yiqtan- transformed by resistance to stative * yaqtul. 


wide variation, the basic forms are predictable from normal phonological changes — thus, 
yasob (<*yasubbu) “he goes around.” 

I-n verbs are inflected normally in the perfect and in the imperfect indicative, except that 
in the latter case the expected assimilation of n- to the second radical occurs — thus, yiddor 
(<*yaddur < *yandur-) “he vows” (a, u); yittén (<*yittin < *yantin-) “he gives” (a, i); and 
yiggas (<*yiggas < *yangas-) “he draws near” (a, a). In the (a, a) type, the imperative is 
usually shortened (gas), and the “normal” form of the infinitive construct alternates with a 
short form with -t (géset; see §4.2.5.1). The imperative and infinitive construct corresponding 
to yittén are tén and tét. Perhaps because it is the antonym of natan “give,” the common verb 
laqah “take” has come to be inflected as if it were I-n in its imperfect and related forms — 
thus, yiqqah (imperfect), gah (imperative) and qdéhat (infinitive construct). 

The perfect of I-G verbs presents no special problems, with the hatép-vowel 4 replacing 
simple Sawa (a) as necessary (see §3.3.2) — thus, ‘amadtem “you stood.” The imperfect 
appears in two forms according to the vowel classes of the verbal stems — thus, ya‘amod 
“he stands” (a, u) and yehézaq “he is strong” (a, a). As noted in §3.6.2, the change of the 
imperfect prefix *ya- — yi- took place first in verbs with a as the imperfect theme-vowel 
(*yaqtal — yiqtal) and was subsequently extended to the other verbs. These two I-G forms 
reflect the intermediate stage — thus, ya‘améd < *ya‘mud, but yehézaq < *yihzaq < *yahzaq. 
Many I-’ verbs generally follow the pattern of other I-G verbs, but with é in imperfect prefixes 
for (a, u) as well as (a, a) stems — as in ye’ésdp “he gathers.” In some I-’ verbs, however, 
the /?/ quiesced at an early date in postvocalic positions, leading to the lengthening of the 
prefix-vowel and the development of forms like y6(’)mar “he says.” 

Despite a few peculiarities, verbs II-G and III-G present no major divergences from the 
strong verb paradigm. In III-’ verbs the quiescence of word- or syllable-final /?/ has led to 
the lengthening of the preceding a to a (but not 6, as explained in §3.6.1) in perfect forms 
like bara(’) “he created” and bara(’)ti “I created.” Similarly in III-’ imperfects, the stem 
vowel, which is a as usual in gutturals, is lengthened after the loss of /?/ — thus, yibra(’) “he 
creates.” 

Most verbs I- y were originally *I-w. As noted in $4.1, some of these, such asV ysb “sit” (a, 7), 
have very ancient root allomorphs, with and without w- — thus, V*w@b and v* 00, leading 
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to a mixture of forms like perfect yasab (<*waOaba) “he sat,” imperfect yéséb (<* yiOib-) 
“he sits,” and imperative séb (<* ib) “sit.” In general, however, I-y verbs are regular in their 
inflection. As in I-n verbs of the (a, a) type, there is usually shortening of the imperative — 
thus, réd “go down”; sé’ “go forth”; da‘ “know” — and the infinitive construct, which is 
augmented with -t — thus, rédet “to go down’; sé(’)t “to go forth”; dd‘at “to know” (see 
§4.2.5.1). 

When inflected, verbs I-w/y, the so-called hollow roots, behave as if biradical. In the 
perfect the inflectional endings are added to a biconsonantal stem — thus, gam “he arose,” 
qaméa “she arose,” qamta “you arose,” and so forth. In the imperfect, the distinction between 
verbs II-w and I-y becomes evident — thus, yaqtim “he arises,” but yasim “he places.” The 
jussive forms of these verbs are distinctive — yaqom and yasém— and the converted imperfect 
employs the same forms, with retraction of the stress — wayyaqom and wayyasem. The 
imperfect—jussive contrast is probably a survival of the Proto-Northwest Semitic situation 
(see §4.3.1 and 84.3.2), later vowel length being determined by whether the syllable was open 
or closed — thus, imperfect *yaqiimu — yaqum, but jussive *yaqum — yaqom. In later periods 
the hollow verbs tend to assimilate to triradical patterning, giving rise to forms like Late 
Biblical Hebrew Pi‘el giyyam “it established” (Esther 9:32) and Rabbinic Hebrew Pi‘el giyyém. 

Ill-w/y verbs are inflected according to a single paradigm regardless of the original 
final consonant (*w or “y) or vowel class. Thus, for example, the II]-y (a, 1) verb bana 
“build” — band (<*banaya) “he built,” and yibneh (<*yabniyu) “he builds” — has the same 
Hebrew forms as the II-w (i, a) verb haya “live” — haya (<*hayiwa) “he lived,” and yihyeh 
(<*yihyawu) “he lives.” The jussive (and converted imperfect) form is apocopated with 
retracted stress and (variable) anaptyxis — thus, yiben (<*yibn < *yabni < *yabniy) “let him 
build”; and tires (<“*tirs < * tirsa < “tarOaw) “let her be pleased”; but yébk (< *yibk < * yabki 
< *yabkiy) “let him weep”; and yést (<*yist < *yista < *yistay) “let him drink.” 


4.5.5 The derived conjugations 


As noted in 84.5, there are several stem patterns, known as “derived conjugations” or 
binyanim, by which semantic variety is derived from verbal roots. The most common 
binyanim, which are traditionally named for the corresponding third-person masculine 
singular perfect form of the verbal root vp‘l, are called Nip‘al, Pi‘el, Pu‘al, Hip‘il, Hop‘al and 
Hitpa‘el. Few, if any, Hebrew verbs are attested in all of these forms. In addition to these six, 
there is a special set used for II-w/y verbs, and a small additional group that occur relatively 
seldom. A synopsis of the forms of the derived conjugations in relation to the Qal verb is 
given in (12): 


(12) Synopsis of the basic conjugations 


Infinitive Infinitive 
Perfect Imperfect Imperative absolute construct  Participle 


Qal qatal yiqtol gotol qatol gotol qotel 
Nip‘al __ niqtal yiqqatél —_hiqqatél niqtol hiqqatéel _niqtal 
Pi‘el qittél yoqattél —qattél qattdl gattel moqattel 
Pu‘al quttal yoquttal — quttol _— moquttal 
Hip ‘il hiqtil yaqtil haqtél haqtél haqtil madtil 
Hop‘al _ hogtal yoqtal — hoqtél — moqtal 


Hitpa‘el hitqattél yitqattél _hitqattél hitqattél hitqattél mitqattél 
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4.5.5.1 Nip‘al 


The Nip‘al is formed by the prefixation of n- to the verbal stem — thus perfect niqtal 
(<*naqtala) and imperfect yiqqateél (<*yangatil-). In addition to niqtél (see [12]), which 
in light of the comparative Semitic evidence is probably the original form of the infinitive 
absolute, two other forms occur, hiqqatél, the 6 of which may have arisen by analogy with 
Pi‘el qattol, and higqatél, which is identical to the form of the infinitive construct. 

The meaning of the Nip‘alis mediopassive. In origin it may have served to give intransitive- 
stative force to transitive-active verbs in Qal, to which it remains close inflectionally, and 
this early meaning is preserved in its frequently fientic character — as in Qal ra’ “he saw” 
~ Nip‘al nir’d “he appeared” (i.e., “he became visible”). With the loss or obscuration of 
the Qal passive, however, the Nip‘al absorbed the role of the primary passive correspondent 
of Qal — thus, Qal asar “he bound, imprisoned” ~ Nip‘al (imperfect) yéasér “he will 
be bound, imprisoned” (Genesis 42:19). With other transitive Qal verbs, the voice of the 
corresponding Nip‘al may be middle rather than passive: for example, Qal ‘asap “he gathered” 
(transitive) ~ Nip‘al (plural) ne’éspii “they gathered”; compare tipalistim ne’éspit lahillahém 
‘im-yisra@él “And the Philistines gathered to fight with Israel” (1 Samuel 13:5). Finally, the 
Nip‘al sometimes has reflexive force — thus, Qal makar “he sold” ~ Nip‘al nimkar “he sold 
himself.” 


4.5.5.2 Priel 


The Pi‘el is formed by doubling of the second radical — qittél (< * qattila or “qattala), yaqattel 
(<*yugattil-). Predictable phonological changes occur when the second radical cannot be 
doubled because it is a guttural (see §3.3.2), and there is a special conjugational system for 
verbs II-w/y (see §4.5.5.7). 

The basic and original meaning of the Pi‘el is factitive (transitivizing), as applied to 
verbs that are intransitive or stative in the Qal — thus, Qal hazaq “be strong” ~ Pi‘el hizzaq 
“strengthen, fortify.” With active-transitive verbs, the Pi‘el may pluralize the Qal meaning, 
so that the effect is intensive or iterative — thus, Qal nataq “tear away, pull off” ~ Pi‘el 
nittég “tear apart, rip out”; Qal sabar “break” ~ Pi‘el sibbar “shatter.” For many verbs that 
occur in both Qal and Pi‘el, however, the difference in meaning is subtle or unclear, though 
the lexicons tend to try to specify an intensifying nuance for the Pi‘el. With certain active- 
transitive verbs, the Pi‘el seems to be the causative of the Qal: for example, Qal lamad “learn” 
~ Pi‘el limmad “cause to learn, teach.” This is the role of the Hip‘il with active-transitive 
verbs, however, and most such Pi‘els may in fact be denominative. In any case, the Pi‘el is 
especially productive of denominatives: thus, qinneé’ “be jealous” (from qin’a “jealousy”); 
‘“ippér “cast dust on” (from ‘apar “dust”). 


4.5.5.3 Pu‘al 


The Pu‘al, like the Piel, is formed by doubling of the second radical, but it is distinguished 
from the Pi‘el by its u-a vowel patterning, which persists throughout the paradigm — thus, 
quttal (<*quttala), yaquttal (<*yuquttal-), and so forth. When the second radical cannot 
be doubled, the changes that occur are the same as those for the Pi‘el (see §4.5.5.2). 

The Pu‘al functions as the passive of the Pi‘el. It is used relatively infrequently except 
in its participial form, which serves as the passive participle of the Pi‘el: for example, Pi‘el 
infinitive construct qaddés “to consecrate” ~ Pu‘al participle maquddas “consecrated.” In 
Rabbinic Hebrew the Pu‘al survives only as a participle. 
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4.5.5.4 Hitpa‘el 


The Hitpa‘el is distinguished by prefixed t- and, like the Pi‘el and Pu‘al, the doubling of the 
second radical. In contrast to the other conjugations, however, the Hitpa‘el seems to follow 
the pattern of the imperfect in the inflection of the perfect, imperative, and infinitives. 
In these same forms the preformative takes the shape hit-, the hi- possibly having arisen 
under the influence of the Hip‘il. When the first root consonant is one of the dental stops 
(see §3.1.1), the prefixed f- is assimilated — as in yittam@ (<* yittamé’) “he defiles himself.” 
When the first root consonant isa sibilant (see §3.1.1), the t- metathesizes with it for the sake 
of euphony — yistakkahii (< *yitsakkahii) “they were forgotten” (Ecclesiastes 8:10). When the 
second radical cannot be doubled, the changes that occur are the same as those for the Pi‘el 
(see §4.5.5.2). 

The Hitpa‘el is intransitive in meaning. Most characteristically, it gives reflexive (or re- 
ciprocal) force to an active form of same verb — thus, Pi‘el giddé “consecrate” ~ Hitpa‘el 
hitqaddés “sanctify oneself.” In addition, it is often iterative — as in Qal halak “walk” ~ 
Hitpa‘el hithallék “walk back and forth” — and sometimes denominative — hitnabbe’ 
“prophesy” (from nabi’ “prophet”). 

Though the Hitpa‘el is morphologically related to the Pi‘el and Pu‘al by the common 
feature of the doubled second radical, the active verbs to which it corresponds are not 
always Pi‘el but may be Qal or Hip’‘il as well. This points to the likely historical background 
of the Hitpa‘el as a composite conjugation produced by the merger of the prefixed t-forms of 
verbal roots of the simple, factitive, and causative stems. Remnants of an original t-form of 
the simple stem are recognizable in a few Hitpa‘els that lack doubling of the second radical: 
for example, hitpaqadi “they mustered” (Judges 20:17) 

In Rabbinic Hebrew the Hitpa‘el was largely replaced, at least in the perfect, by the Nitpa‘el 
(properly Nitpa‘al), anew conjugation created by fusion of the Hitpa‘el with the Nip‘al, which 
could also have reflexive meaning (see §4.5.5.1). 


45.5.5 Hip'il 


The formal marker of the Hip‘il, found on the perfect, imperative, and infinitives, is prefixed 
h-. The long stem-vowel -i- is characteristic of both the perfect and imperfect, but the 
jussive has the expected -@- (yaqtél < *yaqtil < *yuhaqtil), and the -i- must have arisen by 
analogy with the Hip ‘il of verbs II- w/y— compare jussive yasér (< *yasir < *yuhasir) “let him 
remove,” to imperfect ydsir (<*yasir < *yuhasir-) “he removes.” 

In general the Hip‘il serves as the causative of the Qal. With intransitive or stative verbs it 
is singly causative: for example, Qal labés “be dressed” ~ Hip‘il hilbis “cause to be dressed, 
clothe.” This is especially characteristic of verbs of motion — Qal halak “go, walk” ~ Hip‘il 
hélik “bring, lead.” When the Qal is transitive, the Hip‘il may be doubly causative: for 
example, Qal yada‘ “know” ~ Hip‘il hédia‘ “cause (someone) to know (something)” 
(cf. wanédi‘a ’etkem dabar “and we will apprise you of something” [1 Samuel 14:12]); 
Qal ra’a “see” ~ Hip‘il her’a “cause (someone) to see (something)” (cf. wayyar’ém ‘et-mabo’ 
ha‘ir “and they showed them the entrance to the city” [Judges 1:25]). Sometimes, especially 
when the Qal is stative, the Hip‘il may be fientic or otherwise intransitive, even in verbs 
that also have causative Hip‘ils: Qal ’arék “be long” ~ Hip ‘il he’érik “become long,” but 
also “make long, prolong.” Many of these Hip‘ils are inchoative or inceptive — such as Qal 
ba’as “stink”; Hip‘il hib’is “begin to stink, become stinking,” but also “cause to stink.” Like 
the Pi‘el, though less characteristically so, the Hip‘il may form denominatives: for example, 
he’ézin “listen” (from ’6zen “ear”). 
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4.5.5.6 Hop‘al 


Like the Hip‘il, its active counterpart, the Hop‘al is characterized by h- prefixed to the 
perfect. In contrast to the hi- preformative of the Hip‘il, however, the Hop‘al has the vari- 
ants ho- and hu-; in Rabbinic Hebrew the option has been resolved in favor of the latter 
(often written plene, i.e., -17), probably by analogy with the Pu‘al (Pi‘el : Pu‘al :: Hip‘il : 
Hup“al). 

Semantically, the Hop‘al is the passive of the Hip‘il — thus, Hip‘il hislik “he threw” ~ 
Hopi“al hoslak “he was thrown.” 


4.5.5.7 Polel, Polal, and Hitpolel 


Because most “hollow” verbs (II-w/y) are inflected as if they were biconsonantal (see §4.5.4.2 
and note exceptions in Rabbinic Hebrew), they do not accept doubling of the second radical, 
the chief marker of the factitive conjugation group, Pi‘el, Pu‘al, and Hitpa‘el. In hollow verbs 
like Vqwm “rise up,” therefore, the functions of these conjugations are taken over by a 
group consisting of the Polel (active), Polal (passive), and Hitpolel (reflexive) conjugations. 
These are characterized formally by reduplication of the final stem consonant and 6 in the 
first stem syllable — thus, Polel perfect qémém “he raised up,” and imperfect yaqémém “he 
raises up”; Polal qémam “he was raised up,” and yaqémam “he is raised up”; and Hitpolel 
hitqomém “he raised himself up,” and yitqomém “he raises himself up.” Geminates (§4.5.4.2) 
employ these forms on occasion, too, even in verbs for which the Pi‘el group is also attested: 
for example, Pi‘el imperfect yahannén qélé “he speaks favorably” (i.e., “makes his voice 
favorable”; Proverbs 26:25) ~ Polel imperfect yahonénd “they will treat favorably” (Psalm 
105:15). 


4.5.5.8 Other conjugations 


There are several other binyanim, some very sparsely attested. Some of the more important 
and better understood are listed here. 

The series Po‘el (active), Po‘al (passive), and Hitpo‘el (reflexive) is similar to the Polel 
group (see §4.5.5.7), except that it forms verbs from sound roots — thus, Hitpo‘el yitgé ‘ast 
mayim “the waters surge” (Vg‘s “shake”) in Jeremiah 46:8, a duplicate of the preceding line 
with Hitpa‘el yitga‘asti “[its waters] surge”; also, sorés “he took root” (Isaiah 40:24), a Po‘el 
denominative from s6res “root” (contrast the meaning of the Pi‘el denominative waséreska 
“and he will uproot you,” Psalm 52:7). 

The series Pilpel (active), Polpal (passive), and Hitpalpel (reflexive) is characterized by 
reduplication of the two strong consonants of geminate and “hollow” verbs (I-w/y). Like 
the Polel and Po‘el groups, they correspond in meaning to the factitive (Pi‘el) group — thus, 
gilgél “roll” (Vgil “roll”); kilkél “maintain” (Vkwl “hold”). 

The Pa‘lal (active) and Pu'lal (passive) are quadriliterals formed by the reduplication of 
the third radical. Their meaning in either voice is stative — thus, sa’anan “he has been at 
ease” (Jeremiah 48:11); ’umlal “it is withered” (Joel 1:10). 


4.6 Numerals 
The Hebrew cardinals 1—10 are listed in (13). 
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(13) Modifying a masculine noun Modifying a feminine noun 
Absolute Construct Absolute — Construct 

1 ’ehad -ahad -ahat ’ahat 
2  $sonayim soné Stayim ste 
3 §alosa Saldset Salos al6s 
4 arba‘a -arba‘at -arba‘ ’arba‘ 
5 hamis8a hamééet hamés hamés 
6 SidSa séSet Ses es 
7 ~~ $ib‘a Sib‘at 8éba‘ Saba‘ 
8  $S9mona somonat Samoneh Somoneh 
9 tis tiS‘at téSa‘ tasa‘ 

10. ‘asara “aséret “éSer “éser 


The cardinals may be associated with the nouns they modify in one of two ways: (i) ap- 
positionally, using the absolute form; or (ii) genitivally, using the construct form. The first 
two cardinals agree with the modified noun (the counted item) in gender. In the case of 
the cardinals 3-10, however, the form that is usually feminine elsewhere — that is, the form 
marked with -d (bound form -at) or -t (see §4.2.1) — modifies masculine nouns, while the 
unmarked form modifies feminine nouns, a peculiarity shared with most other Semitic 
languages (cf. Ch. 6, §3.3.7). The ’teens are formed by placing the unit, which follows the 
gender rules stated above, before the word for ten (with special forms): for example, salosa 
‘asar parim “thirteen bulls” (Numbers 29:14). 

The cardinal 20 is expressed by the plural of 10 (‘esrim), and the other tens by the corre- 
sponding plurals of the units — thus, salasim “30, ‘arba‘im “40,” hamissim “50, sissim “60,” 
sib‘im “70,” Samonim “80,” and tis‘im “90. Note that the tens are not inflected for gender 
and occur only in the absolute state. The numbers 21 to 99 are formed by placing the unit, 
which follows the gender rules stated above, before or after the ten — thus, $al6s4 wa‘esrim 


day YA Jay & 


is or ‘esrim u5(a)l0sa ’is “23 men.” The higher numbers include the following substantives: 
mé a (bound form mé at) “(one) hundred”; ma(’)tayim “200” salos mé@ 6t “300”; ’élep “(one) 
thousand”; rababa “10,000.” 

The ordinal “first” is expressed by the adjective ri(’)36n (fem. ri(’)S6na). The ordi- 
nals from “second” to “tenth” are formed by adding the sufformatives -? (masc.) and 
-it (fem.) to the cardinal (cf. §4.2.5.4), following the general pattern “gatili — thus, séni 
“second,” salisi “third,” rab? “fourth” (without the prothetic ’a- of ’arba‘ “4”), hamis 


a « 


“fifth,” S88 “sixth,” Sabi? “seventh,” Samini 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


The usual word order in the Hebrew verbal clause is Verb—Subject—Object (VSO) followed 
by prepositional phrases or other adverbial elements — thus: 


vaca CY ZA A 


eighth,” tasi? “ninth” and “asir? “tenth.” 


(14) wayitta‘ yhwh éldhim  gan-bo‘éden 
and-he planted Yahweh God garden-in-Eden 
“And Yahweh-God planted a garden in Eden” (Genesis 2:8) 


Although this generalization applies to subordinate as well as independent verbal clauses, 
exceptions are quite common, especially when some kind of emphasis is placed on the 
subject (— SVO), for example, 
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(15) hannahas hiss?ani 
the-serpent deceived-me 
“The serpent deceived me” (Genesis 3:13) 


or on the object (— OVS or VOS), as in: 


(16) ’et-qolaka sama‘ti baggan, 
DIR. OBJ.-voice-your [heard in-the-garden 
“T heard your voice in the garden” (Genesis 3:10) 


As the preceding example shows, a pronominal subject, since it is inherent in the verb, is 
not usually expressed, except, again, for emphasis: 


(17) hi natena-li min-ha‘és 
she she gave-me from-the-tree 
“She gave me [fruit] from the tree” (Genesis 3:12) 


Asa rule, finite, indicative verbs are negated by 16, while modal (cohortative or jussive) verbs 
are negated by “al. Regularly in prose and sometimes in poetry, the direct object is marked 
by the accusative particle ’ét (most often proclitic ’et-), which precedes the accusative word 
or pronominal suffix (with the form ’é6ti, etc., but ’etkem and ’ethen). An indirect object, 
marked by the preposition /a-, normally follows the direct object, though this order is usually 
reversed when the indirect object is a pronoun and the object a noun. 

In verbless clauses, in which the subject is nominal (a noun or pronoun) and the predicate 
is nominal, adjectival, or adverbial, the order, as a general rule, is subject—predicate in clauses 
identifying the subject (18A) but predicate—subject in clauses classifying the subject (18B): 
(18) A. sém- hannahar hasséni_ gihén 

thename of theriver second Gihon 

“The name of the second river was Gihon” (Genesis 2:13) 
B. ’artira) ha’adama_ ba‘aburéka 

cursed _ the soil because of you 

“The soil is cursed because of you” (Genesis 3:17) 


These rules operate fairly consistently in independent verbless clauses, whether they are 
declarative or interrogative, but less predictably if the clause is volitional; the word order 
of subordinate verbless clauses is not as consistent. The far demonstrative or third-person 
personal pronouns (see §4.3.2) are often used pleonastically to coordinate the two parts of 
a verbless clause — thus: 


(19) hannahar harabit hw’ porat 
the river fourth copurta Euphrates 
“The [name of the] fourth river was Euphrates” (Genesis 2:14) 


5.2 Coordination and subordination 


Like other Semitic languages, Hebrew exhibits a strong preference for paratactic construc- 
tions (coordination) over hypotactic constructions (subordination). Thus, in Hebrew prose 
narrative the great majority of clauses are joined with the conjunction woa-. This is true of 
coordinate clauses whether the relationship between the clauses being coordinated is one of 
conjunction or disjunction. Though subordinating conjunctions do exist, wa- is most often 
used even in the case of subordinate clauses, with subordination being signaled by word 
order and clause formation. 
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5.2.1 Conjunctive clauses 


Conjunctive clauses describing sequential events most often employ the distinctive Hebrew 
narrative sequences, which are made up of clauses containing the so-called converted im- 
perfect and perfect verbal forms (see §4.5.1). The converted imperfect, which is used for 
past narration, occurs in a sequence that typically begins with a clause containing a perfect 
verb followed by from one to several clauses introduced by converted imperfects, each of 
which requires a perfective (usually punctual) translation, as in: 


(20) wohannahas haya ‘ardm  mikkol hayyat hassadeh... 
and the serpent was shrewd more thanany living thing of the field 
wayyo’mer el- ha’issa... | wattd’mer ha’issa el- hannahas... 


anditsaid to thewoman andsaid  thewoman to _ the serpent 
“Now the serpent was shrewder than any of the other wild animals... and it said 
to the woman ...and the woman said to the serpent...” (Genesis 3:1—2) 


The converted perfect, which is used for present-future narration, operates in a reciprocal 
manner. It occurs in a sequence typically beginning with a clause containing an imperfect 
verb followed by from one to several clauses introduced by converted perfects, each of which 
requires an imperfective (present, future, or habitual-iterative) translation, for example: 


(21) ‘al-kén = ya‘azob- 18 ’et-abiw wo’et-immd woadabaq _ ba’istd 
therefore abandons aman his father and his mother and unites with his wife 
wohayti lobasar ehad 


and they become _ flesh one 
“Therefore a man abandons his father and mother and unites with his wife, and 
they become one flesh” (Genesis 2:24) 


In sequences belonging to either of these categories, the introductory verbal clause may be 
replaced by any ofa variety of other clause types or, owing to the ubiquity of such sequences, 
it may be omitted altogether. 


5.2.2 Disjunctive clauses 


Disjunctive clauses are also coordinated most often with wa-, but they differ from conjunctive 
clauses in that they begin with a nonverbal element. These include (i) simple negative clauses, 
which typically begin with 10, 
(22) wayyihyd Sonéhem ‘aramim...wald’ yitbosasti 

“And the two of them were naked... but they were not ashamed” (Genesis 2:25) 


(ii) contrastive clauses, 


(23) mikkol ‘és- haggan ’akol to’kél ~ mée“és hadda‘at 
from any tree of the garden you may eat but from the tree of the knowledge of 
t6b  wara’ = 16’ to’kal mimménni 


good and evil you may not eat from it 
“From any of the trees of the garden you may eat, but from the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil you may not eat!” (Genesis 2:16-17) 


as wellas various kinds of (iii) explanatory and circumstantial clauses, which may be nominal 
or verbal. Note, for example, the three circumstantial clauses embedded in the following 
narrative sequence: 
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(24) boyém ‘4s6t_ — yhwh’élohim” ’eres wasamayim wok6l — éiah 

on the day of making Yahweh-God’s earth and sky and any shrub of 
hassadeh terem yihyeh ba’ares wokol- ‘eseb 
the field not yet was onthe earth and any herb of 
hassadeh terem yismah... woa’adam_ dyin la‘abod 
the field not yet had sprouted and aman there was not to till 
et-ha’adama... wayyiser  yhwh élohim ’et-ha’adam 
the soil and formed Yahweh-God man 

“When Yahweh-God made the earth and the sky, no wild shrub was yet on the 
earth, and no wild herb had yet sprouted... and there was no man to till the 
soil...and Yahweh-God formed man” (Genesis 2:4-7) 


5.2.3 Subordinate clauses 


Although clause subordination may also be expressed by word order and clause formation 
in clauses joined with wa-, there are, as noted, special subordinating conjunctions as well as 
a number of special constructions indicating subordination. Three of the most important 
types of subordinate clauses are discussed below. 


5.2.3.1. Conditional clauses 


Conditional clauses may begin with the conjunction ’im, hén or ki: 


(25) ki ta‘abéd ’et-ha’adama 16’-tdsép tét- kohah lak 
though you till the soil it will not again yield its strength to you 
“Though you till the soil, it will not yield its strength to you again” (Genesis 4:12) 


When conditional clauses lack one of the subordinating conjunctions and are joined to the 
preceding clauses by wa-, they are often susceptible to either conditional or nonconditional 
translation, as in the following: 


(26) wéhaya kol-mosé’i yahargéni 
“Tf anyone finds me, he will kill me” 
or 
“And whoever finds me will kill me” (Genesis 4:14) 


5.2.3.2 Temporal clauses 
Though temporal clauses often stand in simple coordination after the clause they modify — 


(27) wayyiges noah miyyénd wayyeda‘ at aSer- — “A84-16 
and awoke Noah from his wine and he realized that which had done to him 
bond — haqqatan 
his son young 
“When Noah awoke from his wine, he realized what his youngest son had done 
to him” (Genesis 9:24) 


they are very frequently placed before the modified clause and introduced by a converted 
form of the verb “to be”: 
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(28) woahaya ki- yirt °otak hammisrim wo’amort iStd 
and it will be that willsee you the Egyptians and they will say his wife 
z0't 
this 


“When the Egyptians see you, they will say, this is his wife” (Genesis 12:12) 


This construction is also used routinely for temporal phrases, such as the following: 


(29) wayhi miqqés ’arba‘im yém wayyiptah noah ’et-hall6én 
and it was at the end of forty days and opened Noah the window of 
hattébah 
the ark 


“At the end of forty days Noah opened the window of the ark” (Genesis 8:6) 


5.2.3.3 Relative clauses 


Relative clauses, which are usually introduced by ’dser (see §4.3.3), follow and further define 
nouns or their equivalent: 


(30) ha’ares “aSer ark 
the-land which I will show-you 
“The land that I will show you” (Genesis 12:1) 


They may contain resumptive (retrospective) pronominal or adverbial elements. Although 
aser itself is indeclinable, the resumptive pronouns in a relative clause are declined in 
agreement with the noun modified by the clause: 


(31) A. wa‘és ‘oSeh = pori “aSer = zar“6- bo 
and trees making fruit which their seed in it 
“And trees making fruit in which is their seed” (Genesis 1:13) 


B. tmin-habbahéma ’aser 16’ tahora hi?’ 
“And from the animal which is not pure” (Genesis 7:2) 


Resumptive adverbials include especially sam “there,” and related forms: 


(32) ha’adama ’aSer luqqah missam 
the soil which he was taken from there 
“The soil from which he was taken” (Genesis 3:23) 


The so-called independent relative clauses are not true relatives. Rather than further define a 
governing substantive, they serve as one of the elements in a larger clause, as in the following. 


(33) wayi8sa’er ’ak- noah wa’aSer itt battéba 
and was left only Noah and those who with him on the ark 
“Only Noah and those that were with him in the ark were left” (Genesis 7:23) 


5.3 Agreement 


In general, a predicate agrees with its subject in gender and number, and if the predicate is a 
verb, it agrees with its subject in gender, number, and person. There are, however, numerous 
exceptions to this general pattern. A collective subject, for example, is often construed with 
a plural verb. When the subject is a construct chain (see 84.2.4), the predicate may agree in 
number and gender with the nomen rectum rather than the nomen regens, which is properly 
the subject. 
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A verb preceding a compound subject, though often plural, may be singular, agreeing 
with the first member in the series: 


(34) wayyithabbe’ ha’adam woa’ist6 
and he hid himself the man and his wife 
“And the man and his wife hid themselves” (Genesis 3:8) 


Perhaps in extension of the last category, a verb in the initial position is sometimes masculine 
singular regardless of the gender and number of the subject, so that the masculine singular 
performs, in effect, as an uninflected verbal form, as in the following: 


(35) yahi mo’orot 
let there be-masc. sc. luminaries-FEM. PL. 
“Let there be luminaries” (Genesis 1:14) 


Since there are no dual forms of verbs (see §4.5), adjectives (see §4.2.2), and pronouns (at 
least in the active language, see §4.3.1), dual subjects are construed with plural predicates. 


5.4 Determination 


Hebrew substantives are either definite or indefinite. Certain substantives, including proper 
nouns and most pronouns, are intrinsically definite. Common nouns are determined (be- 
come definite) when prefixed by the definite article (see $4.4) or when followed by a pronom- 
inal suffix or another definite noun in a genitive construction (i.e., when in construct state 
before another definite noun; see §4.2.4). According to the grammatical rules of Biblical 
Hebrew, a noun can be determined in only one of these ways, so that a proper noun cannot 
stand as the nomen regens in a construct chain, and neither a proper noun nor a noun in 
the construct state can have an article or a pronominal suffix. Although these rules apply 
generally to Northwest Semitic as a whole, they are by no means universal — the restrictions 
are much less severe in Ugaritic, for example. Iron Age inscriptional Hebrew provides clear 
exceptions, such as yhwh smrn “Yahweh of Samaria,’ at Kuntillet ‘Ajrud, and several possible 
or certain exceptions are found in Biblical Hebrew itself: for example, mahdasi ‘éz “my refuge 
of strength” (Psalm 71:7). 


6. LEXICON 


The core vocabulary of ancient Hebrew is an inventory of words shared with other Iron Age 
Canaanite languages — Phoenician, Ammonite, Moabite, and Edomite. Many are common 
Semitic, and most are common Northwest Semitic, though several characteristic entries in 
the lexicon represent preferences in Hebrew that were distinct from their Aramaic equiv- 
alents. Verbal examples include Hebrew v ‘ly versus Aramaic Vv slq “ascend”; Hebrew Vv ys’ 
versus Aramaic Vv npq “go out”; Hebrew Vv bw’ versus Aramaic v ‘Il “enter”; Hebrew v ‘zb ver- 
sus Aramaic v sbq “leave”; and Hebrew v dbr versus Aramaic V mill “speak”; among many 
others. In most of these cases, the Hebrew preference seems to have been shared by the other 
members of the Canaanite family, though the evidence for the lexicons of these languages, 
especially those spoken in Transjordan, is scant. Within the Canaanite group itself, there are 
also examples of lexical specialization, which, taken together, suggest an isogloss between 
North and South Canaanite — thus Hebrew Vv hyy versus Ugaritic-Phoenician Vv kwn “to be” 
(narrowed to “be firm” in Hebrew); Hebrew zahab versus Ugaritic-Phoenician hrs “gold” 
(rare in Hebrew); HebrewV ‘Sy versus Phoenician V p‘l “do, make” (relatively rare and chiefly 
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poetic in Biblical Hebrew; Moabite also prefers v ‘sy, though Ammonite seems allied with 
Aramaic v ‘bd). Note also the retention in South Canaanite (Hebrew, including the Northern 
or Israelite dialect, and Ammonite) of Vntn “give” (cf. Amorite *ntn and Akkadian nadanu) 
versus the North Canaanite (Ugaritic and Phoenician) innovation Vv ytn. 

Throughout the history of ancient Hebrew there was a profound penetration of Aramaic 
vocabulary into the lexicon, a phenomenon that began to gain momentum in the period of 
Late Biblical Hebrew and steadily increased as Hebrew continued to be studied and spoken 
while Aramaic became the language of everyday discourse. The result is that, from an early 
date, there is a substantial Aramaic component to the Hebrew lexicon. 

Less far-reaching but still significant is the number of loanwords that entered Hebrew 
from the speech of the peoples who dominated or controlled Judah (or Judaea) in antiquity. 
Biblical Hebrew contains a number of words derived from the languages of the major 
international powers of the Iron Age. There is a scattering of Egyptian words, such as ses 
“linen” (Egyptian ss < “ssr “linen”) and tabbd‘at “sealing ring” (Egyptian db‘wt “signet, 
seal”). A number of words reflect Judah’s experience as a tributary of the Assyrian Empire. 
These include not only names of imperial institutions and officials, as found in the list in 2 
Kings 18:17 — tartan (Neo-Assyrian turtanu “viceroy”), rab-sdris (Neo-Assyrian rab $a rési 
“chief eunuch”) and rab-saqéh (Neo-Assyrian rab Sagé “chief butler”), but also words that 
became part of the general Hebrew vocabulary, such as s6tér “official, magistrate” (originally 
“scribe, registrar”?) from the Akkadian verb Sataru “write.” 

In Late Biblical Hebrew many more Akkadian words entered the Hebrew lexicon from 
the Neo-Babylonian administration: for example, iggéret “letter” (Neo-Babylonian egirtu), 
mékes “tax” (Neo-Babylonian miksu), midda “tribute” (Neo-Babylonian mandattu), and 
*ségen “prefect” (Neo-Babylonian saknu “provincial governor”). Other words were intro- 
duced from the bureaucracy of the Persian Empire: for example, ’ahasdarpan “satrap” (Old 
Persian hsagapavan; cf. Neo-Babylonian absadrapannu), dat “edict, law” (Old Persian data), 
and pardés “park” (Old Persian; cf. Avestan pairi-daéza “enclosure”). 

With the spread of Hellenization after Alexander’s conquest in the fourth century BC, 
Greek words began to appear in the Hebrew lexicon. Though at first the impact of Greek was 
felt primarily in the technical terminology of government, law, and commerce — hipparkaya 
“provincial government” (étrapxia), biilé “(city) council” (Bova “council, senate”), 
sanhedrin “Sanhedrin” (ouvéSpiov “council, congress”) — it expanded into the general 
Hebrew vernacular as Rabbinic Hebrew evolved — thus, qamin “furnace” (Kalvos), 
pilén “gateway” (truAov), ztig “pair” (Cetyos “yoke, pair”; cf. the denominative verb 
ziwweg, “join”), and so forth. Under Roman administration, Hebrew-speaking Jews also 
adopted numerous Latin words, including especially, but not exclusively, military terms: for 


camp” (castra), ligyon “legion” (legid), ménitd “coinage” (monéta), and so 


AG 


example, qastra 
forth. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Phoenician and Punic 


JO ANN HACKETT 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Phoenician is a member of the Semitic language family, specifically the Northwest Semitic 
branch of Central Semitic. Within Northwest Semitic it is a Canaanite language, the closest 
relatives of which are Hebrew, Moabite, Ammonite, and Edomite. 


1.1 Phoenicia 


A description of the sources for the Phoenician language depends to a certain extent on what 
“Phoenician” is held to mean. The term “Phoenicia” is generally reserved for the strip of 
land sixty miles long (from Acco in the south to Tell Sukas in the north) and at most thirty 
miles wide, on the northern coast of the Levant, bounded on the west by the Mediterranean 
and on the east by the Lebanon Mountains — that is, the modern coast of Lebanon and 
part of the northern coast of modern Israel. As a scholarly convention, this area is referred 
to as Phoenicia after 1200 BC, the beginning of the Iron Age. In the early Iron Age, the 
ravages of the so-called Sea Peoples along the coast of ancient Canaan and into Egypt forced 
the withdrawal of Egyptian control over Canaan. This withdrawal allowed the Philistines 
and other Sea Peoples to gain control over the southern coastal plain, and even to expand 
eastward, where they met a westward-expanding Israel. The northern coastal plain, however, 
does not seem to have been invaded from the outside, nor do any disenfranchised or other 
“settling” peoples seem to have taken over, so that once Egyptian control was gone, the 
cities in this last remaining part of what had earlier been called Canaan flourished. It is 
this loose assembly of coastal cities that was called Phoenicia by the Greeks and by modern 
scholars. The cities were never united into a political entity, although in various periods 
one or another city was ascendant over the others; the people of Phoenicia continued 
to think of themselves as Canaanites, or to identify themselves according to their native 
city. 


1.2 Textual evidence 


Phoenician inscriptions have been found in and around the ancient Phoenician cities, but 
also throughout the Mediterranean world. The first inscriptions of any length are a series 
of royal inscriptions from tenth-century BC Byblos, but beginning in the ninth and lasting 
until the first century AD, there are inscriptions from Asia Minor, Cyprus, Sicily, Sardinia, 
Malta, Rhodes, Egypt, Greece, the Balearic Islands, and Spain. 
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A few texts dating even earlier than 1000 BC might be called Phoenician. Several dozen in- 
scribed arrowheads come apparently from the Beqa‘, the valley between the Lebanon and An- 
tilebanon Mountains, and from farther south in Palestine (twelfth—eleventh centuries BC); 
and inscribed clay cones from Byblos date to the middle of the eleventh century. In both 
cases, the texts are almost entirely personal names and patronymics, so linguistic classifi- 
cation is difficult. The inscription on an eleventh-century fragmentary stela from Nora on 
Sardinia is most reasonably, given script and provenance, identified as Phoenician. Although 
the extant inscription contains parts of only four words, the stance of the letters indicates 
boustrophedon writing. The archaic Nora inscription is an artifact important for tracing the 
history of Phoenician expansion into the Mediterranean, but it is unfortunately not useful 
in a survey of the language. 

The dialect of the Phoenician colony at Carthage and of inscriptions found throughout 
the Carthaginian empire is referred to as Punic, for which we have evidence beginning in 
the sixth century BC. Inscriptions dating after the fall of Carthage in 146 BC are said to 
be written in Late Punic or Neopunic, although the distinction is more one of script than 
of dialect. Neopunic inscriptions will be treated in this chapter as simply a late form of 
Punic that shows the drift that occurred, especially in phonology, after the stabilizing effect 
that Carthage’s hegemony had had on the language was removed. Punic inscriptions date 
as late as the second century AD, and there are even later Latino-Punic inscriptions, Punic 
written in Latin script, that date to the fourth—fifth centuries AD. Punic inscriptions have 
been found in North African sites in modern Tunisia, Algeria, and Libya, as well as in Malta, 
Sardinia, Sicily, France, Spain, and the Balearics. 

Besides Phoenician and Punic inscriptions proper, we have names transliterated into 
Hebrew, Akkadian, Greek, and Latin, plus a few transliterated lexemes found in Greek and 
Latin inscriptions and in classical sources, notably in Augustine (fourth century AD). Objects 
inscribed with personal names include seals, bowls, and ostraca. The Poenulus of Plautus 
includes some passages in Punic, but the process of transmission has garbled these passages 
badly enough that they must be used with circumspection. 

Most of the Phoenician and Punic inscriptions can be described as royal inscriptions, tomb 
inscriptions (both royal and nonroyal), and cultic inscriptions (dedications of buildings or 
paraphernalia, votive inscriptions). The largest corpus consists of the hundreds of Punic 
child sacrifice (votive) inscriptions from North Africa, stelae which report that a mulk- 
sacrifice is presented to the god or gods who answered the prayer of the supplicant. Most 
of the stelae are no longer in situ, but beneath some of the stelae the burned remains of 
children, usually newborns, are found, and sometimes the remains of a substitute lamb or 
other animal. 


1.3 Dialectal variation within Phoenician 


In the linguistic discussion which follows this section, the focus will be on Standard Phoeni- 
cian, with dialectal variants noted. In addition, a brief overview of dialectal differences 
occurring within Phoenician is presented here. 

Even the earliest Phoenician inscriptions of the tenth—ninth centuries BC show evidence 
of dialectal differences. The dialect of Byblos is especially distinct from the other early 
inscriptions (said to be written in Standard Phoenician) and is treated separately in the 
grammars. Common Phoenician, then, must antedate the first millennium BC. 

Old Byblian inscriptions from the tenth—ninth centuries retain the -y of III-y verbs 
(a type of “weak verb” in which the third consonant of the root was *y; see §4.1); use z 
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(proclitic on the verb) as the relative pronoun (see 84.3.5); and show zn as the masculine 
singular demonstrative (see §4.3.2). In the earliest of these inscriptions, the sarcophagus 
inscription of Ahiram, the third masculine singular possessive suffix on a genitive noun is 
-h, presumably /-ihu(:)/ (see §4.3.1.2). 

After the Old Byblian period, our evidence for Byblian is lacking until the fifth century. 
At this point, however, Byblian looks more like Standard Phoenician, with relative ’5 and 
demonstrative z. The III-weak verbs have lost the third root consonant altogether. 

Standard Phoenician inscriptions from the ninth century forward are reasonably homo- 
geneous, with some local variants, especially in inscriptions from Cyprus, where consonant 
mergers seem to have taken place and the use of “prothetic’” is more pronounced than 
elsewhere. 

Punic, the dialect of the western colonies, is extant from the sixth century onwards, 
but only begins to diverge from Standard Phoenician in late texts, especially after the fall 
of Carthage in 146 BC. These divergences are largely phonological: modification and loss 
of the four pharyngeal and glottal obstruents /h/(<h>), /%/, (<‘>), /h/, and /?/(<’>); 
and confusion of sibilants (see $3.1). The Punic lexicon is also affected by the number of 
loanwords and foreign names that make their way into the inscriptions from Greek, Latin, 
and Numidian. The third masculine possessive suffix on nouns that end in a vowel is -y in 
Standard Phoenician, but -m in late Punic texts (see §4.3.1.2). 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


Phoenician inscriptions are written in a consonantal alphabet, the form of which indi- 
cates that it actually developed in Phoenicia, whence it was borrowed by the Hebrews and 
Arameans, and eventually the Greeks. The Phoenician stage of the script is part of a long 
history of alphabetic development that can be traced in inscriptions from earlier Canaanite- 
speaking peoples. 

The earliest known inscriptions using this alphabet are two graffiti recently found near 
Luxor that date from c. 1800 BC. That we have material from Serabit al-Khadem in the Sinai 
peninsula that is perhaps only slightly later, and other exemplars of fairly high date from 
Palestine (seventeenth—fifteenth centuries), suggests a date for the invention of the alphabet 
as far back as 2000 BC. 

This writing system was entirely consonantal in origin and operated according to the 
acrophonic principle: drawing a picture, or pictogram, to represent the first consonant of 
the word which the picture depicts (such as drawing a bee to represent [b], and so on). In this 
early form of the alphabet the original b depicts a house, as the Canaanite word for house, 
*bayt, begins with [b]; “(palm of) hand” is *kapp, a word that begins with [k], and so the 
k symbol is a pictogram depicting a hand. The Canaanite-speaking people who invented 
this writing system would have been familiar with Egyptian writing (see Ch. 7, §2.1), but 
they simplified the process dramatically so that each of the original symbols corresponded 
to only one distinct consonantal phoneme. 

Throughout the second millennium the consonantal script continued to develop. Whereas 
the earliest inscriptions were written both vertically and horizontally, horizontal came to 
predominate. A given early inscription could be written dextrograde, sinistrograde, or bous- 
trophedon, but by 1000 BC, the direction of Phoenician writing had stabilized as sinistro- 
grade. Since several of the pictograms changed stance according to the direction of the line 
of writing, when the direction stabilized, so did the stance of the characters. 
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Table 11.1 The Phoenician consonantal script 


Character Transcription Character ‘Transcription 
€ 3 iL 1 
4 b Y m 
A g 7 n 
A d F s 
4| h © E 
i Ww ) Pp 
ae i i $ 
H h 7 q 
® t Y r 
4 y Ww $ 
4) k if t 


By the eleventh century BC, virtually all of the pictographic forms had developed into 
stylized “linear” descendants. This linear script is used through the first millennium to write 
Phoenician and Punic, while the Hebrew and Aramaic scripts had begun to follow separate 
paths by the tenth century. We know that both Hebrew and Aramaic borrowed their writing 
systems from elsewhere because the scripts they use do not provide an exact match for the 
consonant repertoire of either Hebrew or early Aramaic. Moreover, the letter names that we 
know from Hebrew and Aramaic actually correspond to the pronunciation of those words 
in Phoenician, another clue that the source script was Phoenician. 

Though the linear Phoenician script was purely consonantal, a means was eventually 
developed, as in other consonantal Semitic scripts, to signal the presence of certain vowels 
consonantally. Consonants so used are conventionally termed the matres lectionis (“mothers 
of reading”). Thus, in late Punic inscriptions we see an inconsistent “vowel notation’; in fact, 
two systems of matres lectionis had merged by this time. The earlier system of Punic matres 
lectionis, named the “Domestic Orthography” by Menken (1981), was used for Semitic words 
in Punic inscriptions (sporadically from the third century BC): the character ’ on the end of 
a word indicated that the word ended in some vowel; occasionally y was used explicitly for 
final /-i/. In Phoenician, a final vowel usually marks a morphologically significant addition 
to a simpler form of the word in question — a pronominal suffix on a noun or verb, for 
example — with the result that this ’ often served as a morpheme marker as well. A second 
system of matres lectionis, Menken’s “Foreign Orthography,” came into use slightly later than 
the Domestic Orthography (i-e., late second century BC). This system was used in Punic for 
spelling foreign names and words, then consistently in later inscriptions for many words, 
both foreign and Punic: ’ for o-vowels and e-vowels; ‘ for a-vowels; w for u-vowels; y for 
i-vowels. 

Because of their limited land resources, the people of the coastal cities who would even- 
tually be called the Phoenicians early on turned to the sea and to mercantile activities, and it 
was such maritime occupation that brought the Phoenician people and script into contact 
with the Greek world. The Greek adaptation of the Phoenician writing system is generally 
dated at c. 800 BC, on the basis of the variety of scripts already evident in the earliest Greek 
inscriptions of the late eighth century, indicating both a common origin and some period 
of development to account for differences. But the antiquity of some Greek letter-forms 
and the amount of development beyond Phoenician forms suggest a long period of contact 
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between Phoenicians and the West before the final form of the Greek alphabet emerged. Like 
the early Canaanite inscriptions, the direction of writing of early Greek inscriptions can be 
dextrograde, sinistrograde, or boustrophedon; Greek eventually settled on dextrograde, in 
contrast to Phoenician from 1000 BC onward. All of these features argue for a complicated 
and extended process of the Greeks’ acquiring their alphabet from the Phoenicians, rather 
than one date that can be proposed as the moment of transmission. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


Since Phoenician is no longer spoken, its phonology must be reconstructed on the basis of 
(i) transcriptions found in Hebrew, Assyrian, Greek, and Latin writings; and of (ii) com- 
parative phonology of the Semitic languages. 


3.1 Consonants 


In this chapter, the transliteration scheme commonly utilized in the philological study of 
Phoenician will be followed, for both consonants and vowels. In Table 11.2 these conventional 
symbols are used, but are followed by a phonetic transcription within parentheses, where 
such transcription differs from the conventional representation. 

Twenty-nine consonants are reconstructed for Proto-Semitic (see Ch. 6, §3.2.1). Proto- 
Central Semitic retains all of them, as does Proto-Northwest Semitic. The following con- 
sonant mergers occur between Proto-Northwest Semitic and Canaanite (conventional 
transcription is given in parentheses): 


Table 11.2 The consonantal phonemes of Standard Phoenician 


Place of articulation 


Manner of Dental/ 
articulation Bilabial Alveolar Palatal Velar Pharyngeal Glottal 
Stop 
Voiceless p i k °(P?/) 
Voiced b d g 
Emphatic t (/t/) q (/ke/) 
Affricate 
Voiceless s (/'s/) 
Voiced z (/4z/) 
Emphatic s 
Fricative 
Voiceless 8 (/s/) h (/h/) h 
Voiced <(/9/) 
Approximant 
Voiced w rg y 
Lateral approximant 
Voiced 1 
Nasal 


Voiced m n 
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(1) | Proto-Northwest Semitic Canaanite 
*@ and *s (8) > /s/ (8) 
*8§ and *4z (z) —> 42 (z) 


*@ (9) and *'s (s) and*¥ (§) > I's] (s) 
The following mergers then occur between Canaanite and Phoenician: 


(2) Canaanite Phoenician 
/S/ (<) and /y/ > /%/ (<) 
/h/ (h) and /x/(h) => /h/ (h) 
/+/ (8) and /s/ (8) > /s/ (8) 


Throughout Northwest Semitic, n assimilates to a following consonant, producing a 
geminate cluster. Geminate consonants are not indicated in the Phoenician script, however, 
and must be reconstructed, as with other features of the language, on the basis of Phoenician 
transcriptions into languages with scripts which do indicate gemination and by comparison 
with other Semitic languages. 

There is no evidence for the spirantization of voiced and voiceless stops that is evident in 
Aramaic and Hebrew from the middle of the first millennium BC onward. 

In Phoenician and Punic /?/ (<’>) is often elided. In Punic, /h/ is modified (e.g., the def- 
inite article is sometimes written <’> rather than <h>) or omitted altogether. Pharyngeals 
and glottals are generally modified and eventually confused or lost. 


3.2 Vowels 


The vowels of Phoenician are less well understood than the consonants, since Phoenician 
inscriptions do not include any vowel notation until very late. Judging from related languages 
and from transcriptions into other scripts, the vowel phonemes of Figure 11.1 are identified 
for Standard Phoenician: 


FRONT CENTRAL BACK 
HIGH 1: u: 
i u 
MID e: Oo: 
LOW a 


Figure 11.1 Vowel phonemes of Standard Phoenician 


The vowels reconstructed for Proto-Semitic are “a, *i, *u, “a, *i, *i (see Ch. 6, §3.2.2), 
as well as the diphthongs “ay and “aw (see Ch. 6, §3.2.3). In the development of 
Phoenician, however, the Proto-Semitic diphthongs became long mid vowels: “ay > /e:/ and 
“aw > /o:/. 
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3.2.1 High vowels 


High vowels undergo several changes within the history of Phoenician. The short high- 
front /i/ (from PS *7) shows three developments: 


1. In syllables which had been originally open (see §3.2.5), accented /i/ > [@]. Note the 
name BoadoiAAnyx = Balsilech (CIL VIII 16) for /ba%|-sillik/ “Baal has sent,” among 
other evidence, all of which is late (Hellenistic or beyond). 

2. In syllables which had been originally open (see §3.2.5), unaccented /i/ > [¢]. Con- 
sider the name Iepaotpatos (Josephus, C. Ap. 1, 157) for /gir-Sastart/ “one bound to 
Astarte,” among other evidence, all late. 

3. Elsewhere *i is preserved (but see §3.2.3). Thus, Assyrian u-ru-mil-ki (Senn. OI 
Prism, col. H, line 53, 8th century BC) for Phoenician /?0:r-milk/ “the [divine] king is 
light.” 


The long vowel *7 remains stable; we assume the length in names such as aPifPaAos 
Josephus, Ant. 8, 5) for /tabi-ba{1/ “Baal is my [divine] father.” 

Both the short and long high-back vowels, *u and *i, were preserved, though appear 
to have been eventually fronted, and perhaps unrounded, in certain environments. The 
evidence for the shift is, however, meager, late, and rather unreliable ( Poenulus), but it forms 
one end of a proposed chain (Fox 1996) that is otherwise well grounded. Thus, in Poenulus, 
we see evidence of /u/ > [ii] in the Latin transcription chyl, representing /kull/ “all,” and 
even perhaps of [ii] > [i] in chil, a transcription of the same word. For the fronting of 
/u:/ to [ti:]/[i:], Poenulus provides the (perhaps equally unreliable) evidence of the spellings 
li for /lu:/ “O that... !”; hy for /hu?/ “he.” 


3.2.2 Low-central vowels 


The observed Phoenician development of Proto-Semitic *4 > /o:/ (possibly with interme- 
diate stage of */o/) is actually a broader phenomenon known as the Canaanite Shift. This 
process occurs early in Canaanite, as is evidenced by the fourteenth-century Canaanite 
glosses in the Akkadian texts found at el-Amarna in Egypt (see Ch. 8, §1.1). The result- 
ing /o:/ merges with the /o:/ reflex of Proto-Semitic *aw, and both were eventually raised 
to /u:/ — note the Punic divine name in Greek transcription, youowp for earlier /ko:sar/ 
(< *kaw6@ar; Eusebius PE 1.10.11), and feminine plural SANUTH for /sano:t/ “years” (KAI 
180 c, e). 

In syllables which had been originally open (see §3.2.5), Phoenician accented short /a/ 
(from PS *a) > [o]. There is evidence that this change, known as the Phoenician Shift, had 
occurred by at least the eighth century BC. Note the eighth-century Assyrian transcription 
of the name fi-ru-um-mu for [hi:rom] < /?ahi:ram/ “My [divine] kinsman is exalted” (T-P 
Annal 27, line 2; T-P Summary Inscription 9, reverse, line 5, has a variant difficult to assess: 
[bi-r]i-mu) and seventh-century ba-a-al-ma-lu-ku for [bat l-malok] < /ba{]-malak/ “Baal 
has ruled” (Assurb. Rassam, col. I, line 84). The [o] that was the result of the Phoenician 
Shift did not merge with /o:/ < *@and < *aw and therefore was not raised to /u:/; recall the 
above youowp < *kosar < *kaw@ar, Eusebius, PE 1.10.11. The feminine of this same word, 
youoaptis for /ko:sart/ (Eusebius PE 1.10.43), provides evidence that the /a/ > [o] shift did 
not take place in originally closed syllables. 

Elsewhere, Proto-Semitic short “a is preserved in Phoenician (but see §3.2.3). 
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3.2.3 Vowel reduction 


There is some evidence (again, Poenulus) that short vowels in open syllables are reduced 
to schwa pretonically in verbs and propretonically in nouns and adjectives, as in Biblical 
Hebrew. 


3.2.4 Syllable structure 


Syllables in Phoenician (again to the extent that such information can be reconstructed) 
appear to have the standard Semitic syllable shape: CV or CVC. 


3.2.5 Accent 


Accent also must be reconstructed, but there are clues. Earlier Northwest Semitic had 
short final case-vowels: *-u for nominative, *-i for genitive, and *-a for accusative. At some 
point, short final vowels were lost in the Canaanite languages, although there is evidence 
(see §4.3.1.2) that the genitive case ending remained in Phoenician. As we saw in §§3.2.1-2, 
lengthening or raising of certain vowels occurred in the (newly) final syllable, as long as the 
syllable had been originally open. This situation suggests that the accent in Phoenician, as 
in Hebrew, was on the syllable preceding the case-vowel; then with loss of the case-vowel, it 
fell on the new final syllable of the word. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word structure 


Most Phoenician words, like those in all Semitic languages, are built around a triconsonantal 
root, which denotes a semantic field. The words themselves are discontinuous morphemes 
composed of a sequence of three consonants (the root) and the vowels and affixes that are 
morphologically significant. For instance, if the root k-t-b means “to write,” the Proto- 
Central Semitic (and Arabic) *katabat would mean “she wrote,” *yaktubu would mean 
“he will write,” *katibiina would mean “those who write,” and so forth. There is evidence 
for biconsonantal roots in Afro-Asiatic, the family of which Semitic is one branch; there are, 
furthermore, “weak” verbal roots, roots with first, second, or third root consonants which 
were originally w or y, and which had dropped out of the root (usually elided intervocalically) 
in many of the languages, including Phoenician. But for most words, the triconsonantal root 
is still recoverable. 


4.2 Nominal morphology 


Many nouns are derived from verbal bases, such as participles, infinitives, agent nouns, 
nouns of place, time, instrument, inter alia. Such nouns are often formed with affixes and 
vocalic patterns that carry specific meanings. 


4.2.1 Case, gender, and number 


Nominals in Phoenician are marked for gender and number: masculine singular (masc. sg.), 
masculine plural (masc. pl.), feminine singular (fem. sg.), feminine plural (fem. pl.). There is 
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some slight evidence of the retention of the Semitic dual. Proto-Northwest Semitic retained 
the three cases of Proto-Semitic (nominative, genitive, accusative), and there is evidence of 
at least the genitive in Phoenician (see §4.3.1.2), and possibly the accusative (see $4.4). 


4.2.2 State 


Nouns occur in two states, the absolute state and the construct state. A noun in the construct 
state (called nomen regens) is “in construct” with (governs) a following noun in the genitive 
case (the nomen rectum). Together they make up a construct chain. If the nomen rectum is 
definite — that is, it includes the definite article; is written with a possessive pronominal 
suffix; or is a proper noun — the entire chain is definite. If hbrk bT in KAI 26 AI 1 means “the 
one blessed by Baal,” then we have an example of a construct chain modified in its entirety 
by one definite article written on the nomen regens (see Lambdin 1971). 


4.2.3 Noun endings 


Masculine singular nouns have -@ ending, in both the absolute and construct states. 

Feminine singular nouns end in -t, in both absolute and construct states. This ending 
represents either -t or -ot (< /-at/): both occur in Semitic, and the unvocalized inscriptions 
do not allow us to make a distinction, except in rare cases such as St (/satt-/ < */sant-/; 
/sanat-/ would be written snt). Note the original *-at ending on the personal name ab-di- 
mi-il-ku-ut-ti (Esarh., p. 48, line 65) for /Yabd-milkot/ “servant of the [divine] queen.” In 
late Punic, the final -t is apparently lost; witness the Latin transcription Himilco (CIS 1 149; 
CIL VUI 10525) for /(%a)hi:-milkot/ “brother of the [divine] queen,” and Punic hsdyq‘ 
(KAI 154, 3) “the righteous one,” a feminine noun, and so vocalized ['s’addi:ko] < 
[‘saddi:kot] < /'s'addi:kat/. 

Masculine plural nouns end in -m in the absolute state: -im, as in gubulim “boundaries” 
and alonim “gods” in Poenulus; note also a rare late Punic mater lectionis in the ending, 
-ym of khnym, KAI 161, 6, meaning uncertain. Dual nouns apparently end in -ém as in 
iadem “hands,” KAI 178, 1. Masculine dual and plural nouns in construct end in -é, as in 
the goddess Tanit’s epithet pavnBados for /pane:-ba‘l/ “face of Baal.” 

Feminine plural nouns end in -¢, in both absolute and construct states. This ending 
represents -iit < /-6t/ < *-dt, as in alonuth “goddesses” (in Poenulus). In the late Latino- 
Punic inscriptions, the -t is sometimes missing. KAI 180 a and d have sanu, while c and e 
in the same inscription have sanuth, all meaning “years.” The feminine dual absolute m’tm 
for the numeral 200 is probably mi’atém, with ending -tém (cf. the masculine dual absolute; 
colloquial modern Arabic -tén). 


4.2.4 Adjectives 


Adjectives in Semitic have the same external morphology as nouns. In Phoenician, then: 
masculine singular -@, feminine singular -t, masculine plural -m, feminine plural -t. 


4.3 Pronouns 


Phoenician attests personal pronouns, as well as demonstratives, interrogative pronouns, 
and relative pronouns. 
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4.3.1 Personal pronouns 


Personal pronouns in Phoenician are of two kinds: independent and suffixed. Both sets 
occur in singular and plural forms, and both lack a gender distinction in the first per- 
son (but not in the second and third). There are also sometimes case distinctions, as we 
will see. 


4.3.1.1 Independent personal pronouns 


Because Phoenician verbs are conjugated for person, number, and gender, a pronominal 
subject in a verbal clause is usually not expressed outside the verb itself; that is, an indepen- 
dent pronoun is not necessary, and when used is meant to emphasize the function of the 
pronominal subject. Independent pronouns can, in fact, be used to emphasize any nominal 
form in a sentence, such as the direct object of a verb, a pronominal suffix on a noun, or 
the object of a preposition. The standard forms of the independent personal pronouns and 
their reconstructed pronunciations are given in (3): 


(3) Singular 
Ist com. nk ~~ /?ano:ki:/ (occasionally in Punic *nky, with -y for /-i:/) 
2nd masc. °t /?atta(:)/ 
2nd fem. t /?atti(:)/ 
3rd masc. WW /hu?/ 
h’t /hutat/ 
3rd fem. bY /hi?/ 
Plural 
Ist com. ’nhn = //tanahn(V)/ 
2nd masc. not attested 
2nd fem. not attested 
3rd masc. hmt  /hummat/ 
3rd fem. hmt  /himmat/ 


4.3.1.2 Enclitic personal pronouns 


The standard forms of the personal pronouns suffixed to nouns (as possessive) and to 
prepositions are presented in Table 11.3. The form of the enclitic pronouns attached to 
nouns shows some variation according to their morphophonetic context, those contexts 
being: (i) a nominative/accusative singular noun, or a feminine plural noun (i.e., occurring 
after a consonant); (ii) a genitive singular noun (i.e., occurring after -i-); and (iii) a masculine 
plural noun (i.e., occurring after some other vowel). Recall that the genitive singular ending 
was retained when other case endings were lost, so that the nominative/accusative enclitics 
are in effect forms following a consonant, while enclitics attached to genitives are forms 
occurring after a vowel. 

Byblian third-person pronouns are different from the Standard Phoenician forms of 
Table 11.3. The attested Byblian forms are given in (4): 


(4) Enclitics on singular nouns 
and prepositions Enclitics on plural nouns 
3rd masc. sg. h 
w /-o:/ we /-e:u/ 
3rd fem. sg. h /-aha(:)/ 


3rd masc. pl. hm /-hum(ma)/ 
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Table 11.3. The enclitic personal pronouns of Standard Phoenician 


—— -i- __ Vi 

Singular 
Ist com. (2) /-i:/ y /-iya(:)/ y /-ayy/ 

y /-i:/' 
2nd masc. k probably /-ka(:)/ 
2nd fem. k /-ki(:)/ 
3rd masc. a) /-0:/? y /-iyu(:) 7 y /-exyu(:)/? 
3rd fem. (0) probably /-a:/* y /-iya(:)° y /-e:ya(:)/ 
Plural 
Ist com. n [-o(:)n]? 
2nd masc. not attested 
2nd fem. not attested 
3rd masc. m /-o:m/° nm /-no:m/ nm /-no:m/? 
3rd fem. m /-e:m/* nm /-ne:m/? 


Notes to Table 11.3 

'The variant -y may be a mater lectionis (see §2) or by analogy with the genitive singular -y. 

2We assume the nominative/accusative form is patterned on the accusative: */-ahu(:)/ > */-au(:)/ > /-o/. 

3In these cases, /y/ arises as a palatal off-glide following a front vowel. The genitive ending on singular nouns is /-i/ and 
on plural nouns is /-e:/: thus, */-ihu(:)/ > /-iyu(:)/; */-ayhu(:)/ > */-e:hu(:)/ > /-e:yu(:)/; and so forth. 

‘Again, the nominative/accusative form is patterned on the accusative: */-aha(:)/ > /-a:/. 

>See PYBA@QN “our lady” KAI 175, 2. 

® Again, assuming the accusative form has been taken over by the nominative: */-ahum/ > */-aum/ > /-o:m/. 

7From an old plural verbal ending *-ana-, *yaqtulinahum. After loss of intervocalic /h/, *yaqtuliinaum gives 
*/yak tulu:no:m/. Then /-no:m/ is extended to use on nouns as well; see Huehnergard 1991:190—194; Harris 1936:49-50. 
8 Amadasi Guzzo 1999 notes Krahmalkov’s cautious approach (1993; either the 3rd masc. pl. -m was leveled through, 
or the 3rd fem. pl. comes from */-ahim/ > */-aim/ > /-e:m/), but argues that the former is less likely than the latter. 
°Guzzo argues that /e:m/ and /ne:m/ are to be differentiated from masculine plural /o:m/ and /no:m/; cf. n. 8. 


The third masculine singular h is the earliest form and is only attested in the genitive 
/-ihu(:)/. The interpretation of the third masculine singular form occurring on plural nouns, 
w, assumes a dual oblique ending before suffixes, as in Biblical Hebrew: thus, */-ayhu(:)/ > 
*/-e:hu(:)/ > */-e:u(:)/, spelled <-w>. 

Late Punic third-person forms are different in part. After a consonant, Punic shows the 
same enclitic forms as Phoenician proper (in third singular forms, the character ’ functions 
as a mater lectionis; see §2): 


(5) 3rdmasc.sg. ° — /-o:/ 
3rd fem.sg. °? —/-a/ 
3rd masc. pl. m_ /-o:m/ 


After a vowel, early Punic texts show the same pronouns as Phoenician: 


(6) 3rd masc. sg. y /-iyu(:)/ 
3rd fem.sg. y /-iya(:)/ 
3rd masc. pl. nm /-no:m/ 


In later Punic texts, however, the third masculine singular usually appears as -m (/-im/). 
Huehnergard argues that /-iyu(:)/ would have been pronounced the same as /-iw/, and that 
the -m suffix simply demonstrates a nasalization of the word-final /-w/ (for details, see 
Huehnergard 1991). 
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Phoenician and Punic enclitic pronouns suffixed to verbs are like those attached to nouns 
and prepositions with a few exceptions: 


(7) Singular 


Ist com. n /-ni:/ 

2nd masc. k /-ka(:)/ 

2nd fem. k /-ki(:)/ 

3rd masc. bh /-hu(:)/ Old Byblian 
w later Byblian 
a) Standard Phoenician, after a consonant 
y Standard Phoenician, after a vowel 
> Punic mater lectionis 
m /-im/ Late Punic 

3rd fem. y Standard Phoenician 
> Punic mater lectionis 

Plural 
Ist com. n /-nu(:)/? 


2nd masc. not attested 

2nd fem. not attested 

3rd masc. =m after a consonant 
nm after a vowel 


4.3.2 Demonstrative pronouns 


The demonstratives in Phoenician are declined for person and number. They are used in 
conjunction with the definite article (see §4.4) only sporadically, even when modifying a 
definite noun; in other words, “this house” would be hbt z (“the house this”) or hbt hz 
(“the house the this”). Occasionally, even combinations like bt z (“house this”) are found 
when the phrase must be definite. 

The various forms of the near demonstrative (“this, these”) are presented in (8): 


(8) Phoenician Byblian Cypriot Punic variants 
Masc. sg. Z ZN, Z "2, s, °Z, h’z, st, zt, inter alia 
Fem. sg. Z Pte *%, st, zt 
PI. 1 ‘ll | “p 


Standard Phoenician zis from Proto-Semitic *d and is also seen in other Semitic languages as 
the base for the near demonstratives. Prothetic ’ is common in Cyprus before word-initial 
biconsonantal clusters (note that the use of prothetic’ suggests that Cypriot Phoenician 
z was pronounced as a double consonant sound, like Greek zeta; see Harris 1936:23—24; 
Woodard 1997:172); late forms with s indicate a confusion of sibilants. Vocalizations are 
unknown. The form extended with -n is known so far only at Byblos and on an inscribed 
ivory box found in Ur, origin unknown, KAI 29. Extension with -n is common on preposi- 
tions, however. 

The far demonstrative (“that, those”) is identical to the independent third-person pro- 
nouns (see §4.3.1.1), as in Biblical Hebrew. 


4.3.3 Interrogative pronouns 


The interrogative pronouns in their use at the beginning of questions are known in 
Phoenician only from Poenulus. In Phoenician proper, my (probably /miya/) “who?” and 
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m (probably /mt/ < *mé < *ma) “what?” serve as indefinite relative pronouns as well: 
“whoever” effaces this inscription (KAI 24, 14); “whatever” (m’5) I did (KAI 24, 4). Note 
the occurrence of ymu in a Roman-era Punic inscription, [RT 873, 2, written in Latin 
characters, with a prothetic vowel. 


4.3.4 Indefinite pronoun 


Phoenician attests the indefinite pronoun mnm. Compare Peripheral Akkadian minummé. 


4.3.5 Determinative-relative pronouns 


The pronouns %5 §, along with late variations are probably equivalent to the Biblical Hebrew 
construction of se + gemination, which replaces the more usual “aser in very early and rela- 
tively late Biblical texts (perhaps denoting a dialectal difference rather than a chronological 
one). 

The Semitic source of this relative pronoun (and its Biblical Hebrew cognate) is ob- 
scure. It might be the reflex of *@-, as known from Old Akkadian 6i- and Oat, and from 
standard Akkadian Sa (reflex of Old Akkadian accusative masculine 04). Phoenician and 
Hebrew 5$-, however, are the only West Semitic forms that can be so explained, all other 
West Semitic relative pronouns being derived from the voiced counterpart *d. An alternate 
interpretation is one which posits earlier Canaanite *’asar or the like, which was clipped 
to ’aS or even 5- in Phoenician and some Hebrew dialects (northern?), but developed into 
*aser in the dialect of Hebrew most represented in the Bible (Judahite) (see Huehnergard 
forthcoming). 

The Old Byblian relative pronoun z is, as in most other West Semitic languages, from *d 
(see §4.3.2). 


4.4 Definite article 


The Phoenician definite article, when written, appears as a prefixed h- accompanied by gem- 
ination of the ensuing consonant, as in Biblical Hebrew (in later texts, the glottal consonant 
sometimes appears as ’, or is lost altogether). Though consonant gemination is not regularly 
indicated in Phoenician orthography, we know the following consonant was doubled be- 
cause of the unusual spelling ‘mmaqm for [ammaku:m], earlier /hammak’o:m/ “the place” 
(KAI 173, 5). The origin of the definite article in West Semitic is, however, controversial, 
and the explanation for the Phoenician definite article is bound up with various theories. Of 
these, two theories predominate. The most common sees the West Semitic definite article as 
originating in a deictic particle, as in Indo-European. The second, championed by Lambdin 
1971, identifies the origin of the West Semitic definite article in junctural doubling between 
a noun and a demonstrative, or between a noun and a relative, with the accusative ending 
of the noun (-a) leveled after final short vowels had been lost and the quality of the vowel 
between noun and demonstrative or relative no longer had meaning. According to Lambdin, 
in Arabic, Biblical Hebrew, and, we assume, Phoenician, Moabite, Ammonite, and Edomite 
(which we know only in consonantal texts), the chain [noun + /-a/ + doubling] is reanalyzed 
as [noun#] + [/a/ + doubling]. Since words in West Semitic ordinarily do not begin with a 
vowel, /h-/ or /?-/ was added before /a/. Aramaic has a slightly different development, but 
one that gives Lambdin’s theory its explanatory force: in Aramaic, [noun + /a/ + doubling] 
became [noun + /a/ + /?/#], where the glottal stop simply provides a boundary between the 
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short vowel and the next word, as can happen elsewhere in Semitic (this Aramaic sequence 
subsequently becomes [noun + /a:/]). 

The definite article in Phoenician was lost after the inseparable prepositions b-, I-, k- 
(as in Biblical Hebrew), and after some free-standing prepositions, depending on dialect 
and chronology. Consider, for example, the Yehawmilk inscription from fifth-century Byblos 
(KAI 10), in which the definite article disappears after all prepositions; the Eshmunazor 
inscription from fifth-century Sidon (KAI 14), in which it is lost after all prepositions and 
after the direct object marker ’*yt; and the Karatepe inscription, from late eighth-century 
Asia Minor (KAI 26), for loss even after the w- “and” conjunction. 


4.5 Verbal morphology 


Phoenician verbs are inflected for person, gender, and number through the use of affixes 
and vowel patterns which are added to the (usually) triconsonantal root. 


4.5.1 Verb-stems 


All the Semitic languages have a verbal system that includes a basic stem (called the G-stem, 
from German Grundstamm), and several derived stems: passive, causative, reflexive, and 
so on. A general description follows, although the stems have individual histories in each of 
the Semitic languages (see also Ch. 6, §3.3.5.2): 


1. —-N-stem: formed with a prefix n-, functioning as the passive of the G-stem, or as a 
reflexive. 

2. D-stem: characterized by doubling of the middle root consonant; pluralizing or tran- 

sitivizing (or raises the transitivity valence), or simply lexical. 

C-stem: formed with a prefix s- (originally) or h- or ~-, functioning as a causative. 

4, t-stems (Gt, tG, Dt, tD, and so on): built by either prefixing or infixing of a f; usually 
reflexive/reciprocal, and sometimes passive. 


= 


In addition, G, D, and C also have internal passives, in other words, related passive stems 
that are constructed by changes in the vowel pattern of the active stem. These are identified 
by the sigla G-, D-, C-. 

The verbal morphology of Phoenician is fairly simple. The stems of which we have 
evidence are G, N, D, C, tG, Dt, and possibly some internal passives. 


4.5.2 The Northwest Semitic system 
The Northwest Semitic verbal system is characterized by the following constructions: 


1. A perfective: the “Suffix-Conjugation”. 
A preterite/jussive: the “Prefix-Conjugation” A. 

3. An imperfective: the “Prefix-Conjugation” B (the only prefix-conjugation attested in 
Phoenician). 

4. Active and passive participles: verbal adjectives indicating essential features or ongoing 
activity. 

5. An infinitive “construct”: a verbal noun that serves as both infinitive and gerund. 

6. — Aninfinitive “absolute”: actually an adverb, which stands with a finite verb to emphasize 
the verb, or stands alone and can be interpreted as any verb form required. 

7. An imperative. 
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There is no evidence of the preterite use of Prefix-Conjugation A in Phoenician; in its 
jussive use, it is indistinguishable in attested forms from Prefix-Conjugation B. In Proto- 
Canaanite, Conjugation A was *yaqtul and Conjugation B was *yaqtulu; when short final 
vowels were lost, the morphological distinction between A and B consequently disappeared 
for most verbs. 


4.5.3 The Phoenician system 


The Northwest Semitic verbal system with its Phoenician reflex, as far as the latter is known, 
is set out below. The root q-t-lis used; vocalization is given when it is secure, even if known 
solely by reconstruction. 


4.5.3.1 G-stem 
The Suffix-Conjugation of the Phoenician G-stem is as follows: 


(9) Singular Plural 
Istcom. — *qataltu > qatalti *gatalnu > qtln 
2nd masc. “*gatalta > qtlt *qataltum(t) > not attested 
2nd fem. —*qatalti > qtlt *gataltin(a,na) > not attested 
3rd masc. *qatala > qatal ([qatol]) *qatalti > qatali 
3rd fem. *qatalat > qatala *gatala > not attested 


See Krahmalkov 1979 for the third feminine singular qatala, rather than expected qatalo; 
note that this -a is not from an originally open syllable. 
The Prefix-Conjugation of the Phoenician G-stem is given in (10): 


(10) Singular Plural 
Ist com. “aqtulu > *iqtul “naqtulu > not attested 
2nd masc. *taqtulu > tiqtul “taqtuliina > tiqtula 
2nd fem.  *taqtulina > tqtl (tiqtuli?) *taqtulna > tqtln (tiqtulna?) 
3rd masc. *yaqtulu > yiqtul “yaqtuluna > yiqtula 
3rd fem. “taqtulu > tiqtul *yaqtulna > not attested 


The imperative (second person) is as follows: 


(11) Singular Plural 


Mase. *qutul>qtl *qutula > not attested 
Fem. “*qutuli>qtl *qutulna > not attested 


The Northwest Semitic infinitive construct “qutul gives Phoenician qtl, and the infinitive 
absolute *qatal becomes Phoenician qatél. There is evidence that the infinitive construct 
of some weak verbs ends in “feminine” -f, as in Biblical Hebrew: thus, /-qht (preposition 
I- marking a purpose clause, and infinitive qht), from a root /-q-h (which, although a 
strong verb in the perfect, behaves like a I-n verb in the imperfect, imperative, and infintive 
construct); I-d‘t, from a root y-d-§ |-tt, from a root y-t-n; sbt, from a root y-s-b. 
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Active and passive G-stem participles are presented in (12): 


(12) 


Singular Plural 
Active participle 
Masc. *qatil- (+ case ending) > qotil *qatilima/*qatilima > q6tilim 
Fem. *gatilat-/*qatilt- > qtlt *qatilat-> not attested 
Passive participle 
Masc. *qatul- > qattl *gatilim > gatilim 
Fem. *qatult-/*qatilat- > qtlt *qatulat > qatulot 


No finite G-stem forms are attested in Phoenician. 


4.5.3.2 Derived stems 

In the construction of the derived stems, the prefixes and affixes used are the same as those 
of the G-stem. The following are the most basic forms, (third) masculine singular, when 
appropriate, from Northwest Semitic to Phoenician, as far as can be determined: 


32. 08 SN G0 


The N-stem functions as a passive in Phoenician: 


Suffix-Conjugation: *naqtala > nqtl 

Prefix-Conjugation: *yiqgatilu > yqtl; note that the *n- affix assimilates and doubles 
the first root consonant. 

Participle: *naqtal- > *nqtl (only attested as fem. sg. nqtlt and masc. pl. ngqtlm). 


The D-stem is generally not distinguishable from the G by morphology alone. 


Suffix-Conjugation: *gattila > qittil 
Prefix-Conjugation: *yaqattilu > yaqattil 
Imperative: *qattil > qattil 

Infinitive construct: *qattil > qattil 
Infinitive absolute: *qattal > qattél 
Participle: *magattil- > magattil 


One or two D passive (D-) Suffix-Conjugation forms are perhaps attested, recognized as 
such by context and by comparison with usage in related languages. There is some evidence 
for the special form used for the D of roots that are middle weak, that is, missing the middle 
consonant and therefore having nothing to double in this conjugation: thus, *qalil, yaqallil 
from a root q-w/y-l; mtpp, “drummer,” participle from a root t-w-p. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Various Phoenician C-stem forms are attested: 
10. 


Suffix-Conjugation: “haqtila > yiqtil, “iqtil in late Punic. It is assumed that the 
h-prefix was lost by palatalization, which would have taken place in a high-vowel 
environment. One suggestion assumes ha- > hi- (as in Biblical Hebrew) with the 
addition of the negative 7. *7 hiqtil > 1 yiqtil and probably > yiqtél. 
Prefix-Conjugation: *yahaqtilu > yqtl. Note the loss of intervocalic h; the Phoenician 
form is perhaps yaqtil. 

Infinitive: *yaqtil > /yaqtil/, as in Karatepe’s ytr’, probably /yatni’ /. There is some late 
evidence of a construct form with /-, but without h- or y-prefix, perhaps /laqtil/. 
Participle: *mahaqtil- > mqtl. Note again the loss of intervocalic h. Phoenician perhaps 
has maqtil, although late Punic texts have a -y- between the m- prefix and the root, 
representing either a high vowel (miqtil), or the reanalysis to mVyaqtil, by analogy 
with the Prefix-Conjugation (yqtl). 


Again, one or two C passive (C-) stem-forms are perhaps attested. 
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Regarding the t-stems, two passive tG forms are attested at Byblos (yitqatil?), and two 
reflexive Dt forms elsewhere (yiqtattil?). 


4.6 Prepositions and particles 


Phoenician, like many of the Semitic languages, has both free-standing and inseparable 
(proclitic) prepositions. Inseparable prepositions are b- “in,” “consisting of”; I- “to/for,’ 
“at”; and k- “like/as.” The definite article is lost after these three inseparable prepositions. 
The preposition *min- “from” usually occurs as inseparable m-, with the n- assimilated to, 
and presumably doubling, the following consonant. 

Many prepositions in Phoenician are extended, either by “prothetic*”, as in *b for b-, or 
by the addition of -n or-tat the end, as in bn for b-, Infor I-, It for 7 “(up)on, over,” and pnt 
“before.” Prepositions are often combined with nouns to make new prepositions, such as 
Ipn “in front of” from /- “at” and pn “face of”; and they are also combined with each other, 
even the proclitic prepositions — Im “from” from I- and m- < *min; even Imb “in, “from,” 
“on account of” from I-, m-, and b-. 

In Phoenician, the marker ofa definite direct object is *yt from *’iyyat> /?iyyot/ ({?iyyut]), 
and is clearly distinct from the preposition *t “with” (/?itt/). In Punic, the direct object marker 
is written *t or even ¢, indicating loss of the consonantal y and eventual elision of the ’, as 
well. In Poenulus, the Latin transcription yth indicates that the vowel has become rounded. 

The most interesting adverbs in Phoenician are the several negative adverbs, usually 
modifying verbs. The most common is bl, presumably /bal/ as in Biblical Hebrew, usually 
negating a verb but also used with nouns. There is also a negative ’y, presumably /?i:/ as 
in Biblical Hebrew, with y as a mater lectionis (see §2), which is used as both a particle 
of nonexistence and a verbal negative. The two can be combined, *b/ or ’ybl. For negative 
commands and prohibitions, ’/ /?al/ is used. For a negative purpose clause, Im “so that not, 
lest” is used, a combination of preposition /- and negative m-. There is no evidence for the 
negative /’ so common in Hebrew, Arabic, and Aramaic. 

There is evidence for the use of a locative /-a/ ending (originally * -ah with consonantal h), 
in some Punic forms with ° mater lectionis at the end of the word: mT? and mt? [sic] for 
“above” and “below,” KAI 145, 14. 


4.7 Conjunctions 


The most common conjunctions in Phoenician are w- (/wa-/?; later /u/) “and”; ’m (/?im/?) 
“if/when”; k (/ki:/?) “that; because; when”; and ’p /?ap/?) “moreover.” Prepositions can be 
used as conjunctions when paired with the relative *s (see §4.3.5). 


5. SYNTAX 


The survey of our sources for Phoenician (see §1) makes clear that very little of what we 
have in Phoenician provides evidence for the syntax of the language. Our longest inscription, 
from Karatepe in Asia Minor, is a translation of a Luwian inscription, and so must be used 
with caution as evidence for Phoenician syntax. A large percentage of our inscriptions 
are formulaic and simply identify the object on which they are written: “that which PN 
vowed to DN.” There are some clear features of syntax, however, that can be dealt with 
here. 
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5.1 Word order 


Phoenician, like other Semitic languages, makes frequent use of verbless or “nominal” 
clauses. There is no verb “to be” in the present tense in Phoenician, so equational 
clauses/sentences are often written as subject + adverb or predicate adjective, and 
occasionally subject + predicate nominative. Verbal clauses — clauses that contain a conju- 
gated verb — in Phoenician, as elsewhere in Semitic, are usually V-S—O. A switch in word 
order so that the subject precedes the verb is often a marker of emphasis on the subject. 


5.2 Hendiadys 


Verbal hendiadys is known in Phoenician, as in Biblical Hebrew. This conjoined construction 
takes one of two forms: (i) [finite verb A + w- “and” + finite verb B]; or (ii) [finite verb 
A-+ preposition /-+ infinitive construct of verb B]. Such structural combinations, of course, 
need not be examples of hendiadys, but when they are, verb B is the main verb of the clause, 
and verb A is to be translated adverbially, as in: 


(13) w-kl "dm 5 _— ysp l-p‘l mkt ‘It mzbh zn... 
and-any person who would increase todo work on altar this... 
“And anyone who would do work again on this altar...” (KAI 10, 11-12). 


The causative yspis being used to denote repeated or continuous action, and is not interpreted 
literally. 


5.3 Infinitive absolute 


The infinitive absolute in Phoenician can be used to represent any verbal form if the context 
has made clear which form is expected (i.e., it functions as an unmarked verb form). This 
use of the infinitive absolute is especially pronounced in the Karatepe inscription, where 
infinitives absolute even take pronominal objective suffixes. 


5.4 The vocative 


Vocative I- is known in Phoenician, as in Ugaritic and Arabic, but is rare. To express a wish, 
Phoenician can use the particle /- /lu:/ “O that...!,” proclitic on a verb, but that too is 
rare. Ordinarily a wish is conveyed by the volitive forms of the verb: (i) the first-person 
cohortative, which is indistinguishable from the imperfect (but note *pqn in KAI 50, 3, 
where the -1 seems to be a volitive particle, like Biblical Hebrew na’); (ii) the imperative, in 
most cases indistinguishable from the perfect; and (iii) the third-person jussive, ordinarily 


indistinguishable from the imperfect. 


5.5 Relative clauses 


Relative clauses in Phoenician are generally introduced by the relative pronoun ’S (z in 
Old Byblian), and occasionally by the “interrogative” pronouns (see §4.3.3). There are rare 
occurrences also of a resumptive pronoun after °5: 


(14) ’nk yhwmlk... 8 ~——sp‘Itn hrbt ‘It gbl mmikt ‘1 gbl 
I Yehawmilk... who she made me the lady the Lady of Byblos sovereign over Byblos 
“Tam Yehawmilk whom the lady, Lady of Byblos, made sovereign over Byblos” 
(KAI 10, 1-2). 
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6. LEXICON 


The Phoenician lexicon is, for the most part, typically Semitic, but the Phoenicians spread 
throughout the Mediterranean as merchants and eventually colonists. Those Phoenicians 
would, of course, have had exposure to other languages and would have adopted words and 
names from other cultures. These loanwords come from a number of other languages and 
language families. The Kilamuwa inscription from Anatolia, where an Aramaic dialect is the 
local language, describes Kilamuwa as br “son of” Hayya’, using Aramaic br rather than the 
Canaanite bn that is usual in Phoenician. There are also Luwian personal and place names 
in Phoenician inscriptions from Anatolia, such as the name Kilamuwa itself, and several in 
the Azatiwada inscription from Karatepe. We also see Egyptian personal and place names 
in Phoenician inscriptions found in Egypt. 

Greek and Latin names and their (usually nominative) case endings are fairly common in 
later inscriptions, plus a few words like drachma, imperator, senator, and podium. Numid- 
ian words and personal and place names are known from the North African inscriptions: 
mynkd “ruler, from Numidian mnkd “head, chief”; personal names Massinissa (msnsn) 
and Micipsa (mkwsn); and the place name Thugga (thgg). 


7. READING LIST 


Ward 1997 is a good, standard overview of Phoenician history and culture. Markoe 2000 
also provides an overview, but stresses material culture. Moscati 1968 and Harden 1962 are 
classic book-length descriptions. 

McCarter 1975 traces the development of the Canaanite/Phoenician alphabet, as does 
Naveh 1982, more generally. Woodard 1997 is an excellent source for early Greek alphabets 
and their relationship to the Phoenician and Phoenicians. 

Amadasi Guzzo 1997 is a nice summary of the Phoenician language. Huehnergard 1992 
and 1995 place Phoenician within the Semitic languages. Harris 1936 is still a useful struc- 
turalist introduction, although dating of inscriptions is especially out of date, and recent 
finds are, of course, not included. Segert 1976 is more up to date and includes more about 
the use of classical and other sources for our knowledge of Phoenician, something between 
an introductory and reference grammar. Friedrich, Rollig, and Amadasi Guzzo 1999 is a 
sound reference grammar, with abundant citations to evidence for Phoenician language and 
grammar outside the Phoenician corpus itself. 


Abbreviations 


Assurb. Rassam _Rassam Cylinder of Assurbanipal. Streck, M. Assurbanipal und die let- 
zten assyrischen K6nige bis zum Untergang Nineveh’s. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 


1916. 

CIL Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 1862-. Berlin: Reimer. 

CIS Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. Pars Prima, Inscriptiones Phoeniciae. 
1881-. Paris: Klincksieck. 

Esarh. Borger, R. Die Inschriften Asarhaddons Kénigs von Assyrien. Archiv fiir 
Orientforschung Beiheft 9; Graz, 1956. 

Eusebius PE Eusebius, Preeparatio evangelica 

IRT The Inscriptions of Roman Tripolitania. Edited by J. Reynold and J. Ward. 


Rome: British School at Rome, 1952. 
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Josephus Ant. Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 
Josephus C. Ap. Josephus, Contra Apion 


KAI Kanaanidische und aramiische Inscriften (3rd edition, 3 vols.). Edited 
by H. Donner and W. Réllig. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1971— 
1976. 


Senn. OI Prism Oriental Institute Prism of Sennacherib’s Annals. Luckenbill, D. The 
Annals of Sennacherib. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924. 


T-P Tadmor, H. The Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser II, King of Assyria. 
Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1994. 

DN divine name 

PN personal name 
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CHAPTER 12 


Canaanite dialects 


DENNIS PARDEE 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


The term Canaanite has two primary usages: (i) to designate the dialects of Northwest 
Semitic spoken in the region called Canaan in the second half of the second millennium 
BC; and (ii) to differentiate the “Canaanite” dialects of the first millennium, primarily 
Phoenician and Hebrew, from other Northwest Semitic languages spoken in Canaan after 
c. 1000 BC, primarily the Aramaic dialects. The principal feature defining Canaanite is the 
so-called Canaanite shift, that is, Proto-Semitic *d realized as 6 (e.g., Hebrew tob “good” 
corresponds to Aramaic tab). 

For the Canaanite of the second millennium BC, there are two primary sources: (i) the texts 
written in Akkadian, the lingua franca of the time, by Canaanite scribes and which contain 
both Canaanitisms and explicit glosses, i.e., words written in cuneiform script as a gloss in 
the local language on a preceding Akkadian word; (1i) the Proto-Canaanite inscriptions, that 
is, inscriptions written in archaic linear script and apparently recording the local language. 

Some controversy surrounds what “Canaan” meant, both politically and geographically, 
in the second millennium BC (Na’aman 1994). In the second half of the millennium, the 
term was used to designate the area of Asia under Egyptian control, including a number of 
city-states. It comprised an area stretching roughly from what is today northern Lebanon to 
the border of Egypt, perhaps including some of the arable lands of Transjordan. The term is 
already attested in the first half of the millennium (eighteenth-century BC texts from Mari) 
in regard to cities located in the same general area, and there is no reason to doubt that the 
geographical extent of Canaan was already similar to that known several centuries later. The 
origin of the term is, however, still unclear. 

On the possibility of dividing Canaanite into North Canaanite and South Canaanite, with 
the former comprised by Ugaritic, see Tropper 1994 and Pardee 1997c. 

For the Canaanite of the first millennium BC and later, there are nearly continuous 
bodies of inscriptions beginning shortly before 1000 BC. In the case of Phoenician, these 
inscriptions are found from Anatolia to Egypt to Mesopotamia during roughly the first 
half of the millennium, then throughout the western Mediterranean as late Phoenician and 
Punic until the latter dies out well into the Christian era. In the case of Hebrew, a long series 
of dialects is attested from the tenth century BC down to the present. Canaanite languages 
distinct from Hebrew and Phoenician were also spoken in Transjordan during the first 
millennium BC, i.e., Moabite, Ammonite, and Edomite. The sources for these languages are 
very sparse and they cease in the Persian period, replaced by Aramaic; there are thus few data 
by which to determine how long they survived as living languages. 
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Because separate articles are devoted to detailed presentations of Hebrew and Phoenician, 
this article will deal with the earlier manifestations of Canaanite. 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


The two principal bodies of evidence for Canaanite in the second millennium BC correspond 
to two writing systems. 


2.1 Cuneiform 


The greater number of data come from Canaanite features in Akkadian documents that 
date for the most part from the early fourteenth century. For the description of Akkadian 
cuneiform as a writing system, see Chapter 8, §2. 

The vast majority of these documents, which total nearly four hundred, were discovered 
at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt (see Ch. 8, $1.1). They represent the international correspon- 
dence directed to Egyptian pharaohs of the early fourteenth century, from as far away as 
Hattusas, the capital of the Hittite empire (north-central Anatolia), and Babylon (southern 
Mesopotamia). The Akkadian of these letters varies according to the local scribal schools; 
that used by the scribes of the various cities of Canaan is so marked by local features that 
it has been described as a scribal “code,” a hybrid language that, though basically Akkadian 
and thus incomprehensible to speakers of the local language, would have been understood 
only by Akkadian speakers trained in its use (Moran 1987:27; 1992:xxi-xxii; Rainey 1996, 
II:1-16, 31-32). 

The Canaanite substratum may be derived by triangulation between the written forms, 
normative Akkadian of the period, and later Canaanite. The primary difficulties with this 
derivation are two: (i) problems stemming from the writing system itself, which permits 
multiple values for a given sign; and (ii) the very process of describing an unknown language 
by assumed parallels from other languages that are only attested half a millennium and more 
later. These difficulties are palliated in part by the presence of explicit glosses: an Akkadian 
word or a Sumerian logogram of known meaning may be followed by one or two oblique 
wedges (German Glossenkeil is the technical term for such a wedge) and then by a Canaanite 
word. The most famous of these is perhaps SU : zu-ru-uh in EA 287:27, where SU is the 
logogram for “hand/arm” and zu-ru-uh is the Canaanite gloss, corresponding to Hebrew 
zro"", Aramaic dora‘, and Arabic dira‘ and illustrating the shift of *@ to 6 (Sivan 1984: 29), 
and perhaps of *d to z (Sivan 1984: 41). 

As fraught with difficulties as the above described derivational process is, we know 
much more about Canaanite from these Akkadian texts than we do from the so-called 
Proto-Canaanite inscriptions. That is because the latter are far fewer in number and poorly 
preserved. 


2.2 Proto-Canaanite 


The problem of the Proto-Canaanite inscriptions is directly linked with that of the Proto- 
Sinaitic inscriptions. The latter are a group of inscriptions, numbering about thirty, dis- 
covered near Egyptian turquoise mines in the Sinai, dated variously to the eighteenth 
or fifteenth centuries BC, which have been only partially deciphered but which seem 
to represent a form of early West Semitic (for a recent overview with bibliography, see 
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Pardee 1997b). Corresponding to these texts are a group of about twenty texts discovered 
in southern Canaan and spread over about five centuries, from the seventeenth century BC 
to the twelfth (Sass 1988, 1991). 

The state of preservation of these latter, Proto-Canaanite, inscriptions is even poorer 
than is that of the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions. The identification of Proto-Canaanite as 
a West Semitic script rests on (i) formal similarity with the earlier Proto-Sinaitic script; 
(ii) the decipherment of a minority of these texts; and (iii) the formal evolution towards 
Phoenician script. Because of these difficulties, the state of decipherment of these inscrip- 
tions is even less advanced than in the case of the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions. The principal 
text of one of the best-preserved of Proto-Canaanite inscriptions, that from ‘Izbet Sartah, 
seems not to be Semitic in spite of the fact that it contains a Hebrew/Phoenician-type 
abecedary. On the other hand, the well-known Lachish Ewer inscription has been very plau- 
sibly deciphered as West Semitic (for an overview, with bibliography, see Pardee 1997a). 
Unfortunately, the state of preservation of most of the other inscriptions and their broad 
geographical and temporal spread make reliable decipherment in most cases impossible. 
These inscriptions, to the extent that they are Semitic, are written in a purely consonan- 
tal script, with no use of matres lectionis; and this feature coupled with the problems 
posed by the paucity and state of the texts make it difficult to define the language rep- 
resented. The presence of a Hebrew/Phoenician-type abecedary dating to c. 1200 BC in the 
‘Izbet Sartah inscription may be seen as indicating, even if the actual text accompanying 
the abecedary is in another language, that the script was used in other cases to write texts 
in a language of the Canaanite type. This conclusion is borne out by the Lachish Ewer 
inscription. 

In addition to these texts from southern Canaan, there are a group of arrowhead inscrip- 
tions discovered in southern Canaan and Phoenicia and a very limited number of archaic 
Phoenician inscriptions from Byblos that seem to provide a bridge between Proto-Canaanite 
and Phoenician. Unfortunately, the small number of texts and the states of preservation 
again interfere in determining origins and filiations of the scripts as well as of the languages 
represented. 

Finally, there is at least one inscription in the Ugaritic cuneiform script that has been 
identified as Phoenician in nature (see Ch. 11, §2.1). 


3. GRAMMAR 


From inscriptions that predate the abecedaries of the ‘Izbet Sartah ostracon (twelfth 
century BC), some fifteen Proto-Canaanite signs representing consonantal phonemes are 
identifiable with some degree of certainty. As these match the Proto-Sinaitic data, as well as 
the data from the later West-Semitic languages, it may be assumed that the original Proto- 
Canaanite consonantal inventory was similar to, if not identical with, the Proto-Sinaitic 
inventory and that the two groups of texts represent the same language, or two or more 
languages/dialects descended from a common ancestor. 

Virtually all other aspects of the linguistic description of Canaanite dialects are derived 
from the texts written in Akkadian cuneiform. After a century of research, comprehen- 
sive studies of these data have been produced by Sivan 1984 (phonology, morphology, and 
lexicon of the Northwest Semitic words in western Akkadian texts of the fifteenth-thirteenth 
centuries); Rainey 1996 (a study of the Akkadian of the Amarna texts, with special empha- 
sis on Canaanite features, particularly verbal morphosyntax); and Moran 1987 and 1992 
(comprehensive translations of the Amarna texts into French and English). Sivan spread his 
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net a bit wider than he might have done (see Huehnergard 1987); his work is thus useful 
as a collection of all data furnished by texts written in Akkadian on the various Northwest 
Semitic languages from Antioch to the border of Egypt in the period covered, but it is 
more difficult to use as a source for defining Canaanite. Rainey 1996, on the other hand, 
is specifically a study of the Akkadian texts written by Canaanite scribes; its goal, however, 
was not to present exclusively the extracted Canaanite data as a grammar of Canaanite, but 
to present the larger picture, of which the Canaanite part is sometimes quite small. All the 
relevant data are, however, gathered in these two works, accompanied by expert analyses 
and extensive bibliographical information (including proper credit to earlier scholarship, 
particularly Moran’s basic studies). 
The following are some of the primary characteristics of Canaanite of c. 1400 BC: 


1. The Canaanite shift of *d to 0. 

A consonantal inventory that is smaller than that of Ugaritic and different from that 
of Aramaic (e.g., *d— s). 

3. A case system marked primarily by suffixed vowels, like that of Ugaritic (see Ch. 9, 
84.2.2). Case-vowels have generally disappeared or acquired other functions in the 
first-millennium Northwest Semitic languages. 

4,  Averbal system of which the morphology and morphosyntax are very similar to those 

of Ugaritic (see Ch. 9, §4.4). The first-millennium languages have evolved beyond this 

stage, often retaining only remnants of the earlier systems. 

The probable absence of a S-causative stem (like Phoenician and Hebrew). 

6. Dissimilation of the vowel a in YaQTaL- verbal forms, giving YiQTaL, the so-called 
Barth—Ginsberg Law. 

7. Many details of the lexical inventory are known (Sivan 1984), but pieces of systems — 
for example, primary verbs of movement — are missing, making comparisons with 
later systems difficult. 


a 


One may speak of these features as defining Canaanite; it is likely, however, that constel- 
lations of less important features characterized a number of local Canaanite dialects. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Aramaic 


STUART CREASON 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


1.1 Overview 


Aramaic isa member of the Semitic language family and forms one of the two main branches 
of the Northwest Semitic group within that family, the other being Canaanite (comprising 
Hebrew, Phoenician, Moabite, etc.). The language most closely related to Aramaic is Hebrew. 
More distantly related languages include Akkadian and Arabic. Of all the Semitic languages, 
Aramaic is one of the most extensively attested, in both geographic and temporal terms. 
Aramaic has been continuously spoken for approximately 3,500 years (c. 1500 BC to the 
present) and is attested throughout the Near East and the Mediterranean world. 

Aramaic was originally spoken by Aramean tribes who settled in portions of what is now 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Turkey, and Iraq, a region bounded roughly by Damascus and its 
environs on the south, Mt. Amanus on the northwest and the region between the Balikh and 
the Khabur rivers on the northeast. The Arameans were a Semitic people, like their neigh- 
bors the Hebrews, the Phoenicians, and the Assyrians; and unlike the Hittites, Hurrians, 
and Urartians. Their economy was largely agricultural and pastoral, though villages and 
towns as well as larger urban centers, such as Aleppo and Damascus, also existed. These 
urban centers were usually independent political units, ruled by a king (Aramaic milk), 
which exerted power over the surrounding agricultural and grazing regions and the nearby 
towns and villages. In later times, the language itself was spoken and used as a lingua franca 
throughout the Near East by both Arameans and non-Arameans until it was eclipsed by 
Arabic beginning in the seventh century AD. Aramaic is still spoken today in communi- 
ties of eastern Syria, northern Iraq, and southeastern Turkey, though these dialects have 
been heavily influenced by Arabic and/or Kurdish. These communities became increas- 
ingly smaller during the twentieth century and may cease to exist within the next few 
generations. 


1.2 Historical stages and dialects of Aramaic 


The division of the extant materials into distinct Aramaic dialects is problematic due in 
part to the nature of the writing system (see §2) and in part to the number, the kinds, and 
the geographic extent of the extant materials. Possible dialectal differences cannot always 
be detected in the extant texts, and, when differences can be detected, it is not always clear 
whether the differences reflect synchronic or diachronic distinctions. With these caveats in 
mind, the extant Aramaic texts can be divided into five historical stages to which a sixth 
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stage may be added: Proto-Aramaic, a reconstructed stage of the language prior to any extant 
texts. 


1.2.1 Old Aramaic (950-600 BC) 


Though Aramaic was spoken during the second millennium BC, the first extant texts appear 
at the beginning of the first millennium. These texts are nearly all inscriptions on stone, 
usually royal inscriptions connected with various Aramean city-states. The corpus of texts 
is quite small, but minor dialect differences can be detected, corresponding roughly to 
geographic regions. So, one dialect is attested in the core Aramean territory of Aleppo and 
Damascus, another in the northwestern border region around the Aramean city-state of 
Sam?al and a third in the northeastern region around Tel Fekheriye. There are a few other 
Aramaic texts, found outside these regions, most of which attest Aramaic dialects mixed 
with features from other Semitic languages, for example, the texts found at Deir ‘Alla. 


1.2.2 Imperial or Official Aramaic (600-200 BC) 


This period begins with the adoption of Aramaic as a lingua franca by the Babylonian 
Empire. However, few texts are attested until c. 500 BC when the Persians established their 
empire in the Near East. The texts from this period show a fairly uniform dialect which is 
similar to the “Aleppo—Damascus” dialect of Old Aramaic. However, this uniformity is due 
largely to the nature of the extant texts. Nearly all of the texts are official documents of the 
Persian Empire or its subject kingdoms, and nearly all of the texts are from Egypt. It is likely 
that numerous local dialects of Aramaic existed, but rarely are these dialects reflected in the 
texts, one possible exception being the Hermopolis papyri (see Kutscher 1971). 


1.2.3. Middle Aramaic (200 BC-AD 200) 


This period is marked by the emergence of local Aramaic dialects within the textual record, 
most notably Palmyrene, Hatran, Nabatean, and the dialect of the Aramaic texts found in 
the caves near Qumran (the Dead Sea Scrolls). However, many texts still attest a dialect very 
similar to Imperial Aramaic, but with some notable differences (sometimes called Standard 
Literary Aramaic; see Greenfield 1978). 


1.2.4 Late Aramaic (AD 200-700) 


It is from this period that the overwhelming majority of Aramaic texts are attested, and, 
because of the abundance of texts, clear and distinct dialects can be isolated. These dialects 
can be divided into a western group and an eastern group. Major dialects in the west include 
Samaritan Aramaic, Jewish Palestinian Aramaic (also called Galilean Aramaic) and Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic. Major dialects in the east include Syriac, Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, 
and Mandaic. This period ends shortly after the Arab conquest, but literary activity in some 
of these dialects continues until the thirteenth century AD. 


1.2.5 Modern Aramaic (AD 700 to the present) 


This period is characterized by the gradual decline of Aramaic due to the increased use of 
Arabic in the Near East. Numerous local dialects, such asTuroyo in southeastern Turkey and 
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Ma’lulan in Syria, were attested in the nineteenth century, but by the end of the twentieth 
century many of these dialects had ceased to exist. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


2.1 The alphabet 


Aramaic is written in an alphabet which was originally borrowed from the Phoenicians 
(c. 1100 BC). This alphabet represents consonantal phonemes only, though four of the 
letters were also sometimes used to represent certain vowel phonemes (see §2.2.1). Also, be- 
cause the Aramaic inventory of consonantal phonemes did not exactly match the Phoenician 
inventory, some of the letters originally represented two (or more) phonemes (see §3.2). 
During the long history of Aramaic, these letters underwent various changes in form includ- 
ing the development of alternate medial and final forms of some letters (see Naveh 1982). 
By the Late Aramaic period, a number of distinct, though related, scripts are attested. Below 
are represented two of the most common scripts from this period, the Aramaic square script 
(which was also used to write Hebrew) and the Syriac Estrangelo script, along with the 
standard transliteration of each letter. Final forms are listed to the right of medial forms. 
In Christian Palestinian Aramaic an additional letter was developed to represent the Greek 


Table 13.1 Aramaic consonantal scripts 


Square script Estrangelo Transliteration 


x =| 
5) b 
4 g 
i d 
n h 
} w 
} Ti 
n h 


[es 


rk th yPPreELy LY ft- O34 Pua 
Ju 
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Table 13.2 Aramaic vowel diacritics 


Tiberian Transliteration Jacobite Transliteration 
. A Kd 4 - a 
S0r72 bi or bi wos bi or bi 
n 
slong) bé or bé 3S be 
S| be 
¥. 
S| ba S ba 
= I = 
al ba or bo S ba 
Sor) bo or bé 
4 4 = Z 
tori bu or ba Sora ba or ba 


letter 1 in Greek loanwords. It had the same form as the letter p of the Estrangelo script, but 
was written backwards. 


2.2 Vowel representation 
2.2.1 Matres lectionis 


Prior to the seventh or eight century AD, vowels were not fully represented in the writing 
of Aramaic. Instead, some vowels were represented more or less systematically by the four 
letters’, h, w, and y, the matres lectionis (“mothers of reading”). The first two, * and h, were 
only used to represent word-final vowels. The last two, w and y, were used to represent both 
medial and final vowels. The letter w was used to represent /u:/ and /o:/. The letter y was used 
to represent /e:/ and /i:/. The letter ’ was used to represent /a:/ and /e:/, although its use for 
/a:/ was initially restricted to certain morphemes and its use for /e:/ did not develop until the 
Middle or Late Aramaic period. The letter h was also used to represent /a:/ and /e:/. The use 
of h to represent /e:/ was restricted to certain morphemes and eventually h was almost com- 
pletely superseded by yin the texts of some dialects or by’ in others. The use of h to represent 
/a:/ was retained throughout all periods, but was gradually decreased, and eliminated entirely 
in the texts of some dialects, by the increased use of ’ to represent /a:/. Originally, matres lec- 
tionis were used to represent long vowels only. In the Middle Aramaic period, matres lectionis 
began to be used to represent short vowels and this use increased during the Late Aramaic 
period, suggesting that vowel quantity was no longer phonemic (see §3.3.2 and §3.3.3). 


2.2.2 Systems of diacritics 


During the seventh to ninth centuries AD, at least four distinct systems of diacritics were 
developed to represent vowels. These four systems were developed independently of one 
another and differ with respect to the number of diacritics used, the form of the diacritics, 
and the placement of the diacritics relative to the consonant. Two systems were developed 
by Syriac Christians: the Nestorian in the east and the Jacobite in the west. Two systems 
were developed by Jewish communities: the Tiberian in the west and the Babylonian in the 
east. The symbols from two of these systems, as they would appear with the letter b, are 
represented in Table 13.2 along with their standard transliteration. 

The Tiberian system also contains four additional symbols for vowels, all of which repre- 
sent “half-vowels.” The phonemic status of these vowels is uncertain (see §3.3.3.1) and one 
of the symbols can also be used to indicate the absence of a vowel: 
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(1) Symbol Transliteration 


2 2 or no vowel 


boas as 
oc MC OC 


2.3. Other diacritics 


The Tiberian system and the two Syriac systems contain a variety of other diacritics in 
addition to those used to indicate vowels. The Tiberian system marks two distinct pronun- 
ciations of the letter § by a dot either to the upper left or to the upper right of the letter, and it 
indicates that a final his not a mater lectionis by a dot (mappiq) in the center of the letter. The 
Syriac systems indicate that a letter is not to be pronounced by a line (linea occultans) above 
that letter. Both the Tiberian and the Syriac systems also contain diacritics that indicate the 
alternate pronunciations of the letters b, g, d, k, p, and t (see §3.2.3). The pronunciation of 
these letters as stops is indicated in the Tiberian system by a dot (daghesh) in the center of 
the letter, and in the Syriac system by a dot (qussaya) above the letter. The pronunciation of 
these letters as fricatives is indicated in the Tiberian system either by a line (raphe) above the 
letter or by the absence of any diacritic, and in the Syriac system by a dot (rukkaka) below 
the letter (see also Morag 1962 and Segal 1953). 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Overview 


The reconstruction of the phonology of Aramaic at its various stages is complicated by 
the paucity of direct evidence for the phonological system and by the ambiguous nature 
of the evidence that does exist. The writing system itself provides little information about 
the vowels, and its representation of some of the consonantal phonemes is ambiguous. 
Transcriptions of Aramaic words in other writing systems (such as Akkadian, Greek, or 
Demotic) exist, but this evidence is relatively fragmentary and difficult to interpret. The 
phonology of the language of the transcriptions is not always fully understood and so the 
effect of the transcriber’s phonological system on the transcription cannot be accurately 
determined. Furthermore, no systematic grammatical description of Aramaic exists prior 
to the beginning of the Modern Aramaic period. So, the presentation in this section is 
based upon (i) changes in the spelling of Aramaic words over the course of time; (ii) the 
information provided by the grammatical writings and the vocalized texts from the seventh 
to ninth century AD; (iii) the standard reconstruction of the phonology of Proto-Aramaic; 
and (iv) the generally accepted reconstruction of the changes that took place between Proto- 
Aramaic and the Late Aramaic dialects. 


3.2 Consonants 


The relationship of Aramaic consonantal phonemes to Aramaic letters is a complex one 
since the phonemic inventory underwent a number of changes in the history of Aramaic. 
Some of these changes took place after the adoption of the alphabet by the Arameans and 
produced systematic changes in the spelling of certain Aramaic words. 
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Table 13.3. Old Aramaic consonantal phonemes 


Place of articulation 


Manner of Dental/ _ Palato- 
articulation Bilabial Inter-dental Alveolar alveolar Palatal Velar © Uvular Pharyngeal _Glottal 
Stop 
Voiceless Pp t k RE) 
Voiced b d g 
Emphatic t (t) k (q) 
Fricative 
Voiceless 6 (8) s g hi (h) h 
Voiced 0 (z) iu fi (jo) 
Emphatic @ (s) s (s) 
Trill R (r) 
Lateral cont. 
Voiceless ¢ (8) 
Voiced ] 
Emphatic 1 (q) 
Nasal m n 
Glide w y 


3.2.1 Old Aramaic consonantal phonemes 


Table 13.3 presents the consonantal phonemes of Old Aramaic with the transliteration of 
their corresponding symbols in the writing system (see Table 13.1). Only one symbol is 
listed in those cases in which the transliteration of the written symbol is identical to the 
symbol used to represent the phoneme. In all other cases, the transliteration of the written 
symbol is placed in parentheses. Phonemes listed as “Emphatic” are generally considered 
to be pharyngealized. Note that three letters (z, s and q) each represented two phonemes 
and that one letter (3) represented three phonemes, although in one Old Aramaic text (Tel 
Fekheriye) the /@/ phoneme was represented by s rather than § each of which, therefore, 
represented two phonemes. That the letter $ has /t/as one of its values and q has /t’/ as 
one of its values is likely (see Steiner 1977), but not certain. An alternative for q is /0’/. No 
satisfactory alternative has been proposed for 5. 

In texts of the Sam?al dialect of Old Aramaic and in the Sefire texts found near 
Aleppo, the word np is also spelled nbs. The occasional spelling of words with b 
rather than p also occurs in Canaanite dialects and Ugaritic and suggests that voic- 
ing may not have distinguished labial stops in some of the dialects of Northwest 
Semitic. 


3.2.2 Imperial Aramaic consonantal phonemes 


By the Imperial Aramaic period, three changes had taken place among the dental consonants: 
(i) /4/ had become /s/; (ii) /4’/ had become /¢/; and (iii) /6/, /8/, and /6’/ had become /d/, 
/t/, and /t/, respectively. These changes reduced the phonemic inventory of dentals to the 
following: 
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(2) Stop Fricative Lateral continuant Nasal 
Voiceless t S 
Voiced d Zz ] n 


Emphatic t (t) s’ (s) 


These changes in the phonemic inventory produced changes in the spelling of Aramaic 
words. For example, words containing the phoneme /6/ and spelled with the letter z became 
spelled with the letter d because the phoneme /6/ had become /d/. Similar spelling changes 
took place in words spelled with the letters 3, s and q. For some time, both spellings are 
attested in Aramaic texts, but the change is complete by the Late Aramaic period, except in 
Jewish Aramaic dialects in which the letter § is retained for the phoneme /s/ in a few words, 
perhaps under the influence of Hebrew which underwent the same sound change but which 
consistently retained the older spelling. 


3.2.3 Stop allophony 


At some time prior to the loss of short vowels (see §3.3.2), the six letters b, g, d, k, p, and 
t each came to represent a pair of sounds, one a stop, the other a fricative. For example, 
b represented [b] and [v] (or, possibly, /B/); p represented [p] and [f] (or, possibly, /p/); 
and so forth. At this stage, the alternation between the stop and fricative articulations 
was entirely predictable from the phonetic environment. The stop articulation occurred 
when the consonant was geminated (lengthened) or was preceded by another consonant. 
The fricative articulation occurred when the consonant was not geminated and was also 
preceded by a vowel. This alternation was purely phonetic in the case of the four pairs of 
sounds represented by b, p, g, and k. In the case of the two pairs of sounds represented 
by d and t the alternation was either phonetic or morphophonemic. If the development of 
this alternation occurred prior to the shift of /d/ to /d/ and /6/ to /t/ (see §3.2.2), then the 
presence of these two phonemes would have made the alternation morphophonemic. If it 
occurred after this shift, then the alternation was phonetic. At a later stage of Aramaic, short 
vowels were lost in certain environments and, asa result, the environment which conditioned 
the alternation was eliminated in some words. The fricative articulation, however, was not 
eliminated and so the alternation between the two articulations became phonemic in all six 
cases. 


3.3 Vowels 


The inventory of Aramaic vowel phonemes is more difficult to specify than that of con- 
sonantal phonemes, since vowels are not fully represented in the writing system until the 
beginning of the Modern Aramaic period. Prior to that time, the matres lectionis (see §2.2.1) 
were the only means by which vowels were represented. In the Old and Imperial Aramaic 
periods, the matres lectionis were only used to indicate long vowels. During the Middle 
Aramaic period they began to be used to indicate short vowels as well, and this expansion 
of their use continued into the Late Aramaic period. This change in the use of the matres 
lectionis suggests that vowel quantity was not phonemic by the Middle Aramaic period and 
that vowel quality was the only relevant factor in their use. Given this evidence and the data 
provided by the four systems of vowel diacritics that were developed at the beginning of the 
Modern Aramaic period, three distinct stages of the phonology of Aramaic vowels can be 
distinguished: Proto-Aramaic, Middle Aramaic, and Late Aramaic. 
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3.3.1 Proto-Aramaic 

The reconstructed Proto-Aramaic inventory of vowel phonemes is equivalent to the recon- 
structed Proto-Semitic inventory of vowel phonemes: 

(3) Front Central Back 


High  /i/ and /i:/ /u/ and /u:/ 
Low /aland/a:/ 


In addition, when /a/ was followed by /w/ or /y/, the diphthongs /au/ and /ai/ were formed. 


3.3.2 Middle Aramaic 


A number of vowel changes took place between the Proto-Aramaic and the Middle Aramaic 
periods; providing a relative chronology, much less an absolute chronology, of these changes 
is problematic. Questions of chronology aside, these changes can be divided into three 
groups: 
1. Changes which did not affect the system of vowel phonemes, such as the shift of /a/ to /i/ 
(“attenuation”) in some closed syllables. 


2. Changes which occurred in every dialect of Aramaic: 


(i) Stressed /i/ and /u/ were lowered, and perhaps lengthened, to /e/ or /e:/ and /o/ or /o:/. 

(ii) Inall dialects, but differing from dialect to dialect as to the number and the specification 
of environments, /ai/ became /e:/ (or possibly /ei/) and /au/ became /o:/ (or possibly 
/ou/). 

(iii) In the first open syllable prior to the stressed syllable and in alternating syllables prior 
to that, short vowels were lost. In positions where the complete loss of the vowel would 
have produced an unacceptable consonant cluster, the vowel reduced to the neutral 
mid-vowel [9]. Because the presence of this vowel is entirely predictable from syllable 
structure, it is not analyzed as phonemic. 

(iv) Quantity ceased to be phonemic. 


3. Changes which apparently occurred in some dialects, but not others: 


(i) The low vowel /a:/ was rounded and raised to /9/. 

(ii) Unstressed /u/ was lowered to /9/ in some environments. 
(iii) Unstressed /i/ was lowered to /e/ in some environments. 
(iv) Unstressed /a/ was raised to /e/ in some environments. 


A dialect in which all of these changes occurred would have the vowel system of (4), 
along with the diphthongs /ai/ (or /ei/) and /au/ (or /ou/), if they had been retained in any 
environments: 


(4) Front Central Back 
High fil /u/ 
Mid /e/ /o/ 
le/ /o/ 
Low /al 


A dialect in which only the first two sets of changes occurred would have the same system 
but without the vowels /e/ and /9/. 
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3.3.3 Late Aramaic 


At the beginning of the Modern Aramaic period, four sets of diacritics were independently 
developed to represent Aramaic vowels fully. These sets of diacritics represent the phonemic 
distinctions relevant to four dialects of Late Aramaic. The distinctions indicated by these 
systems are qualitative, not quantitative, indicating that vowel quantity was not phonemic by 
this time. In all of these systems, the pronunciation of the low vowel(s) is/are uncertain and 
so two options are usually given. Also indicated in (5)—(8) are the standard transliteration 
equivalents in the writing system. 


3.3.3.1 The Tiberian system 


(5) Front Central Back 
High /i/ = <i> and <i> /u/ = <u> and <t> 
Mid /e/ = <é> and <é> /o/ = <0> and <6> 
le/ = <e> /o/ = <o> and <a> 
Low /e/ or /a/ = <a> 


The phonemic status of the /e/ vowel is uncertain, because its alternation with other vowels 
in the system is nearly always predictable. If /e/ is not a phoneme, then this system would 
be equivalent to the Babylonian system (see §3.3.3.2). 

The Tiberian system also contains four additional symbols for vowels (see §2.2.2), all of 
which represent vowels of very brief duration: the neutral mid vowel /a/, and very brief 
pronunciations of /e/, /o/, and /a/. Diachronically, these vowels are the remnants of short 
vowels which were reduced in certain syllables (see §3.3.2). They are only retained in positions 
where the complete loss of the vowel would produce an unacceptable consonant cluster and 
so they represent a context-dependent phonetic (rather than a phonemic) phenomenon. 


3.3.3.2 The Babylonian system 


(6) Front Central Back 
High /i/ = <i> and <i> /u/ = <u> and <i> 
Mid /e/ = <@> and <é> /o/ = <6> and <6> 
Low /e/ (or /a/) = <a>_/a/ (or /o/) = <a> 


This system is essentially equivalent to the Tiberian system, but without /e/. Itis probable that 
/e/ is absent in this dialect because it never developed from /i/ and /a/, rather than because 
it first developed and then was subsequently lost. This system also contains a symbol for the 
neutral mid vowel /a/ but, unlike the Tiberian system, the diacritic is not ambiguous (1.e., it 
does not also represent the absence of a vowel; see §2.2.2). 


3.3.3.3 The Nestorian system 


(7) Front Central Back 
High /i/ = <i> and <i> /u/ = <u> and <i> 
Mid /e/ = <é> and <é> /o/ = <0> and <6> 
lel = <e> /o/ = <a> 
Low /e/ or /al = <a> 


This system is essentially the same as the Tiberian and the Middle Aramaic system, though 
the /e/ vowel is much more common and is certainly a phoneme in this system. 
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3.3.3.4 The Jacobite system 


(8) Front Central Back 
High  /i/ = <i> and <i> /u/ = <u> and <u> 
Mid lef = <e> /o/ = <a> 
Low /al = <a> 


This system has the smallest of all inventories and is a result of two changes from the Middle 
Aramaic (= Nestorian) system: (i) the raising of /e/ and /o/ to /i/ and /u/ respectively; and 
(ii) the raising of /e/ and /3/ to /e/ and /o/ respectively. 


3.4 Syllable structure 


Aramaic has both closed (CVC) and open (CV) syllables. During the time that vowel quantity 
was phonemic in Aramaic, a closed syllable could not contain a long vowel, whereas an open 
syllable could contain either a long or a short vowel. After vowel quantity was no longer 
phonemic, such restrictions were no longer relevant to the phonemic system, although 
vowels in closed and open syllables very likely differed phonetically in quantity. 

The only apparent restriction on vowel quality in Aramaic syllables occurs in connection 
with the consonants /?/, /S/, /h/, /h/, and /r/. At an early stage in Aramaic, a short high vowel 
preceding these consonants became /a/. A preceding long high vowel retained its quality, 
but, in some dialects, /a/ was inserted between the high vowel and the consonant. 


3.5 Stress 


There is one primary stressed syllable in each Aramaic word (with the exception of some 
particles; see §§4.6, 4.7.4, and 4.8.1). In Proto-Aramaic, words having a final closed syllable 
were stressed on that syllable; and words having a final open syllable were stressed on 
the penultimate syllable, regardless of the length of the word-final vowel. At a very early 
stage, word-final short vowels were either lost or lengthened and so the stressed, open 
penultimate syllable of words with a final short vowel became the final stressed, closed 
syllable. Stress remained on this syllable and the rules regarding stress were not altered. 
These rules remain unaltered throughout most of the history of Aramaic, though in some 
dialects of Late Aramaic, stress shifted from the final syllable to the penultimate syllable in 
some or all words which had a closed final syllable. 


3.6 Phonological processes 
3.6.1 Sibilant metathesis 


In verb forms in which a /t/ is prefixed (see §4.4.1) to a root which begins with a sibilant, 
the sibilant and the /t/ undergo metathesis: for example, /ts/ — /st/ and /ts/ — /St/. If the 
sibilant is voiced /z/ or pharyngealized /s’/, /t/ also undergoes partial assimilation: /tz/ > 
/zd/ and /ts’/ > /s't’/. 


3.6.2 Assimilation of /t/ 


In verb forms in which a /t/ is prefixed (see §4.4.1) to a root which begins with /d/ or /t/, 
the /t/ completely assimilates to this consonant. This assimilation also takes place in a few 
roots whose first consonant is a labial — /b/, /p/, and /m/ — or the dental/alveolar /n/. 
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3.6.3 Assimilation and dissimilation of /n/ 


Historically, the phoneme /n/ completely assimilates to a following consonant when no 
vowel intervenes between the two: *nC — CC. During and after the Imperial Ara- 
maic period, some geminated (lengthened) consonants dissimilate to /n/ plus consonant, 
CC — nC, even in cases in which no /n/ was present historically. This dissimilation is the 
result of Akkadian influence and appears more commonly in the eastern dialects. 


3.6.4 Dissimilation of pharyngealized consonants 


In some Aramaic texts, words which have roots that historically contain two pharyngealized 
consonants show dissimilation of one of the consonants to its nonpharyngealized coun- 
terpart. In a few Old Aramaic texts, progressive dissimilation is shown: for example, qtl 
(ie., /kt1/) — qtl. In some Imperial Aramaic texts the dissimilation is regressive: for exam- 
ple, qtl — ktland qs’ (.e., /k’s’?/) — ks’. These dissimilations may have been the result of 
Akkadian influence, which attests similar dissimilations. 


3.6.5 Elimination of consonant clusters 


At various stages of Aramaic, phonotactically impermissible consonant clusters were elim- 
inated in various ways. 


3.6.5.1 Anaptyxis 


In Proto-Aramaic, all singular nouns ended in a short vowel, marking case (see 84.2.2). 
When this final short vowel was lost, some nouns then ended in a cluster of two consonants: 
as in */malku/ — /malk/. In order to eliminate this cluster, a short anaptyctic vowel (usually 
/i/, sometimes /a/) was inserted between the two consonants: /malk/ — /malik/. Stress then 
shifted to this vowel from the preceding vowel: /malik/ — /malik/. At a later stage, the vowel 
of the initial syllable was lost and the anaptyctic vowel was lowered (see §3.3.2): /malik/ > 
/mlik/ — /mlék/. 


3.6.5.2 Schwa 

The loss of short vowels in some open syllables (see §3.3.2) created the possibility of conso- 
nant clusters at the beginning and in the middle of words. In positions where the complete 
loss of the vowel would have produced an unacceptable consonant cluster, the cluster was 
avoided by reducing the short vowel to the neutral mid-vowel /9/. 


3.6.5.3 Prothetic aleph 


When a word begins with a cluster of two consonants, sometimes the syllable /?a/ or /?e/ is 
prefixed to it: for example, the word /dmo/ is sometimes pronounced /?admo/. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Morphological type 


Aramaic is a language of the fusional type in which morphemes are unsegmentable units 
which represent multiple kinds of semantic information (e.g., gender and number). On the 
basis of morphological criteria alone, Aramaic words can be divided into three categories: 
(i) nouns, (ii) verbs, and (iii) uninflected words. The final category includes a variety of 
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words such as adverbs (see $4.5), prepositions (see $4.6), particles (see §4.7), conjunctions 
(see $4.8), and interjections (see §4.9). As the name suggests, words in this category are 
distinguished from words in the first two categories by the absence of inflection. Words in 
the first two categories can be distinguished from each other by differences in the categories 
for which they are inflected and by the inflectional material itself. 


4.2 Nominal morphology 


Under this heading are included not only nouns and adjectives, but participles as well. 


4.2.1. Word formation 


Excluding inflectional material, all native Aramaic nouns, adjectives, and participles (as well 
as verbs; see §4.4.1) consist of (i) a two-, three-, or four-consonant root; (ii) a vowel pattern 
or ablaut; and, optionally, (iii) one or more prefixed, suffixed, or infixed consonant(s). 
Multiple combinations of these elements exist in the lexicon of native Aramaic words, and 
earlier and later patterns can be identified within the lexicon. 

In Old and Imperial Aramaic, the patterns found are ones that are common to the other 
Semitic languages. Many patterns are characterized by differences in ablaut only: for example, 
gal, gal, qil, gall, qitl, qutl, qatal, qatal, qatil, and qatil. Additional patterns are characterized 
by the gemination (lengthening) of the second root consonant: for example, qattal, qittal, 
gattil, and qattal. Still others display prefixation — for example, maqtal, maqtil, maqtal, 
taqtil, and taqtiil; or suffixation — for example, qatlit, qutlit, and qitlay; or reduplication — 
for example, qatlal and qataltal. The semantics of some of these patterns or of individual 
suffixes is clear and distinct: for example, the pattern qattal indicates a profession (nomen 
professionalis), the pattern qatil is that of the passive participle of the Po‘al stem; and the 
suffix -dy (the nisbe suffix) indicates the name of an ethnic group. 

In Late Aramaic, the use of suffixes increased, apparently asa result of two historical factors. 
First, the loss of short vowels in open syllables prior to the stressed syllable often eliminated 
the single vowel which distinguished one vowel pattern from another. So, the use of suffixes 
may have been increased to compensate for the loss of distinct vowel patterns. Second, the 
contact of Aramaic with Indo-European languages, especially Greek, may have increased the 
use of suffixes since the morphology of those languages largely involves suffixation rather 
than differences in vowel patterns. 

One notable nonsuffixing pattern that developed in the Middle or Late Aramaic period 
is the qatol pattern which indicates an agent noun (nomen agentis). The older agent noun 
pattern, qatél (< qdtil), is also the pattern of the active participle of the Po‘al stem, and 
by the Middle Aramaic period the participle came to be used almost exclusively as a verbal 
form, and so a new, purely nominal, agent noun form was developed. 


4.2.2 Inflectional categories 


Nouns, adjectives, and participles are inflected for gender, number, and state. There are 
no case distinctions in any extant dialect of Aramaic, though such distinctions did exist 
in Proto-Aramaic. There are also no comparative or superlative forms of adjectives at any 
stage of the language. There are two genders, masculine and feminine, and nouns can be 
distinguished from adjectives and participles in that nouns have inherent gender whereas 
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adjectives and participles do not. There are two numbers, singular and plural, and although 
a few words retain an ancient dual form, there is no productive dual in Aramaic. There are 
three states: absolute, construct, and emphatic. The absolute and the emphatic states of a 
noun are free forms and the construct state is a bound form. In earlier stages of Aramaic, the 
absolute state represented an indefinite noun, the emphatic state represented a definite noun 
and the construct state represented a noun the definiteness of which was determined by the 
noun to which it was bound. In Late Aramaic, the absolute state was almost entirely lost and 
the emphatic state became used for both definite and indefinite nouns. Definiteness was then 
determined contextually or by the use of the numeral “one” as a kind of indefinite article. 
At this stage, the construct state was retained only in frozen forms and was not productive, 
with the exception of a few words such as br “son-of.” However, adjectives and participles 
retained the absolute state throughout all periods because of their use as predicates to form 
clauses (see §5.2.1). 

The transliterations of the written forms of the inflectional suffixes for nouns, adjectives, 
and participles are presented in (9). The forms of each suffix are represented both with 
and without vowel diacritics (see §§2.1, 2.2.2). The symbol @ represents the absence of an 
inflectional suffix. The letters > and h are matres lectionis (see § 2.2.1). On the phonemic 
values of the transliteration of vowel diacritics see §3.3.3: 


(9) Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Absolute  -o -yn (= -in) -h (= -a) -n (= -an) 
Construct -@ -y (=-ayor-é) -t(=-at)  -t (= -at) 


Emphatic ~- (=-a)  -y (= -ayya) -t (=-ta) -t (= -ata) 
Several points should be noted regarding these inflectional suffixes: 


1. The masculine singular emphatic is also sometimes attested as -h. 
The feminine singular absolute, in some dialects, is also rarely attested as - * In Syriac, 
it is consistently attested as - * 


3. | The yofthe masculine plural absolute is a mater lectionis and so is sometimes omitted 
in writing, especially in early texts. 

4. The y of the masculine plural construct is either a consonant, representing the diph- 
thong /ai/, or a mater lectionis representing /e:/ which had developed from /ai/ in some 
dialects. 


5. The Sameal dialect of Old Aramaic attests -t (= -dat) as the feminine plural absolute 
form, the usual form in Canaanite dialects. 

6. —Ineastern dialects of Middle and Late Aramaic, the masculine plural emphatic appears 
as ~’or -y (= -é), perhaps under Akkadian influence. 


Many Aramaic nouns, adjectives, and participles show two (or more) vowel patterns 
which alternate depending on the phonological form of the inflectional material. These 
multiple patterns are the result of the phonological changes that took place during the 
history of Aramaic. However, explaining these alternating patterns synchronically requires 
a rather complex set of rules and will not be attempted here. In two groups of nouns, 
adjectives, and participles (those with a final consonant which was historically /w/ or /y/), 
these phonological changes also produced changes in the forms of some of the inflectional 
suffixes. Nouns, adjectives, and participles with a final consonant /w/ developed the vowel 
/u/ or /o/ in both the masculine singular absolute and construct as well as in the three 
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feminine singular forms (the /w/ remained a consonant in the other seven forms). In the 
feminine singular absolute and construct forms, this vowel replaced the vowel of the inflec- 
tional suffix. 

Nouns, adjectives, and participles with a final consonant /y/ show even more changes. 
The inflectional suffixes for these words are given in (10): 


(10) Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Absolute ~- or-y(=-é) -yn(=-ayinor-én) -y (=-i) -yn (= -yan) 
or -n (= -an) or -y’ (= -ya) 
Construct ~ or -y(=-é) -y (= -ay or -é) -yt (= -itor-yat) -yt (= -yat) 
Emphatic -y’ (= -ya) -y (= -ayya or-yé) = -yt’ (= -ita) -yt’ (= -yata) 


In the masculine singular emphatic and the feminine plural forms, /y/ remains a conso- 
nant and the inflectional suffix is standard. In the other forms, /y/ generally becomes a 
vowel, sometimes fusing with the inflectional ending, although in some nouns it remains a 
consonant and the suffix is standard. 


4.3 Pronouns 
4.3.1 Personal pronouns 


Personal pronouns occur in both independent and bound (i.e., enclitic) forms. 


4.3.1.1 Independent personal pronouns 


Independent forms of the personal pronouns vary slightly from dialect to dialect and from 
period to period. All but the rarest of forms are listed in (11): 


(11) Singular Plural 
Ist common nh, ’*n’ *nhn, *nhnn, *nhn’, *nhnh, nhn’, hnn, *nn 
2nd masculine °nt,’t, nth, ’th *ntm, ’ntwn, ’twn 
2nd feminine “nty,’nt,*t,’ty 7ntn, *ntyn, *tyn 
3rd masculine bh’, hw’, hw hm, hwm, hmw, hmwn, ’*nwn, hnwn, ’ynwn, hynwn 
3rd feminine bh’, hy’, hy ’nyn, hnyn, *ynyn, hynyn 


The first- and second-person pronouns all have an initial ‘n, and the remainder of each 
form generally resembles the inflectional suffix of the perfect verb (§4.4.2.1). Forms written 
without 7 are those which have undergone assimilation of /n/ to /t/ (see §3.6.3). The third- 
person singular forms have an initial h, and the plural forms have an initial h or * The 
masculine has a back vowel /o/ or /u/, and the feminine has a front vowel /i/ or /e/. Most 
of the spelling differences reflect the presence or absence of matres lectionis, though some 
reflect historical developments. Of particular note is the replacement of the earlier final /m/ 
of the second and third masculine plural forms with the later /n/ under the influence of the 
feminine forms. 
In the Samal dialect of Old Aramaic the first common singular is the Canaanite *nk(y). 


4.3.1.2 Bound personal pronouns 

These forms are used for the possessor of a noun, the object of a preposition, the subject or 
object of an infinitive, or the object of a verb and they vary depending on the type of word 
to which they are suffixed. 
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The bound forms that are suffixed to nouns, prepositions, particles, and infinitives can 
be divided into two sets: Set I is used with masculine singular nouns, all feminine nouns, 
infinitives, and some prepositions; Set II is used with masculine plural nouns, the other 
prepositions, and the existential particles: 


(12) Bound pronouns suffixed to nouns, prepositions, particles, and infinitives 


Set I Set II 

Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Ist common -y -, -n -y -yn, -yn” 
2nd masculine -k -km, -kwn -yk -ykm, ykwn 
2nd feminine -ky,-yk —_-kn, -kyn -yky -ykn, -ykyn 
3rd masculine — -h, -yh -hm, -hwm, -hwn — -wh, -why,-wy — -yhm, -yhwm, -yhwn 
3rd feminine -h -hyn -yh -yhn, -yhyn 
Note the following: 
1.‘ The first common singular suffix occurring on the infinitive is more commonly -ny 


than -y. In Syriac, the infinitive also occurs with alternate forms of the third masculine 
singular (-ywhy) and third feminine singular (-y/h). 

2. In Set I, the third masculine singular -yh and the second feminine singular -yk reflect 
the presence of an internal mater lectionis in Late Aramaic texts. 

3. The differences in the second- and third-person plural forms of both sets are a result 
of the presence or absence of matres lectionis and the shift of final /m/ to /n/ in the 
masculine forms. In Samaritan Aramaic, the third plural forms of both sets are also 
attested without -h-. In Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, the second- and third-person 
plural forms of both sets are also attested without the final -n. 


4. In Sets land II, the first common plural form without ’ reflects the absence of a mater 
lectionis in earlier texts and the absence of a final vowel in later texts. 
5. In Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, the third feminine singular, second masculine singular, 


second feminine singular, and the first common plural forms in Set II are also attested 
without the initial y, suggesting a shift of /ai/ to /a/. The first common singular, first 
common plural, and third feminine singular forms in Set II are also attested as -’y, 
-ynn, and -yh’ respectively, in this dialect. 

6. The second feminine singular form of Sets I and II is also written without the final y 
in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, suggesting the loss of the final vowel, and in Syriac the 
y is written but not pronounced. 

7. The third masculine singular form -wh of Set II probably reflects the absence of a 
mater lectionis in earlier texts. The - wy form reflects the loss of the intervocalic /h/ in 
later texts. The Sam>al dialect of Old Aramaic attests -yh, suggesting the diphthong 
/ai/ rather than /au/. This diphthong is the historically earlier vowel which became 
/au/ in all other dialects. 


The bound forms of the pronouns that are attached to verbs will vary depending on 
three factors: (i) the tense of the verb; (ii) the phonological form of the verb; and (iii) the 
dialect. Most variation is a result of the phonological form of the verb rather than verb tense, 
although the forms used with the imperfect frequently show an additional -n- (= /inn/). 
In some dialects of Late Aramaic, this additional -n- is also found in forms that are used 
with the perfect. Other differences in bound pronouns across dialects tend to reflect broader 
phonological changes in the language, such as the loss of word-final vowels or consonants. 
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Bound forms of the third-person plural pronouns are generally not suffixed to verbs, 
although there are attested forms in Old Aramaic, particularly in the Sam?al dialect, and in 
Jewish Babylonian Aramaic and Jewish Palestinian Aramaic. More commonly, an indepen- 
dent form of the pronoun is used instead. However, in some dialects, these forms are not 
stressed and so they are phonologically enclitic to the preceding verb form, even though 
they are written as separate words. 

In (13)-(15), y, w, and ’are all matres lectionis, but h represents a true consonant: 


(13) Bound pronouns suffixed to verbs: perfect tense 


Singular Plural 
Ist common -ny, -y, -n -n, -nn, - 
2nd masculine -k -kn, -kwn 
2nd feminine -ky -kyn 


3rd masculine _ -h, -yh, -hy, -yhy 
3rd feminine _ -h, -h’ 


Note the following: 


1. ‘The first common singular form -y is attested in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic and 
Samaritan Aramaic. In Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, the form -n is attested and it 
represents the loss of the final vowel. The final vowel is also lost in Syriac, but the form 
is still written -ny. 

2. Syriac also attests the third masculine singular forms -why and -ywhy. 

3. The first common plural form -n represents the loss of the final vowel, and the 
form -nn represents the additional -n-. Both forms are only attested in Late Aramaic 
dialects. 

4. Jewish Babylonian Aramaic also attests a second masculine plural form -kw, as well as 

second masculine singular (-nk), second masculine plural (-nkw), and third feminine 

singular (-nh) forms with the additional -n-. 

Old Aramaic attests the third masculine plural forms -hm and -hmw. 

6. Jewish Babylonian Aramaic attests the third masculine plural forms -ynwn, -ynhw and 
the third feminine plural forms -nhy and -ynhy. Samaritan Aramaic attests the third 
masculine plural form -wn and third feminine plural form -yn. 


2 


(14) Bound pronouns suffixed to verbs: imperfect tense 


Singular Plural 
Ist common -n, -ny, -nny -n, -nn 
2nd masculine — -k, -nk, -ynk -kwn, -nkwn 
2nd feminine — -ky, -yk -kyn, -nkyn 


3rd masculine _ -h, -hy, -nh, -nhy 
3rd feminine -h, -nh 

Note the following: 

1. In Old and Imperial Aramaic, forms with and without the additional -n- are attested. 
In Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, and Samaritan Aramaic, 


the forms with -n- are much more commonly attested than the forms without -n-. In 
Syriac, the forms with -n- are not attested at all. 
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2. 


% 


(15) 


In Old Aramaic, the first common singular form -n is pronounced with a final vowel 
but is written without a mater lectionis. In Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, the form -n 
represents the loss of the final vowel. In Syriac, the final vowel is also lost, but the form 
is still written -ny. 

No second feminine singular forms with additional -n- happen to be attested in the 
extant texts. The form -ky is pronounced with a final vowel in Old and Imperial 
Aramaic, but in Jewish Babylonian Aramaic and Syriac the final vowel is lost, though 
in Syriac the form is still written -ky. 

The third masculine singular forms - hy and -nhy are only found in Old and/or Imperial 
Aramaic. 

Syriac also attests the third masculine singular forms -yhy and -ywhy and the third 
feminine singular form -yh. 

Jewish Babylonian Aramaic attests the third masculine singular forms -yh and 
-ynyh, the third feminine singular form -ynh, and the second masculine plural form 
-ynkw. 

In Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, the first common plural form -nn’ is also attested. 
Old Aramaic attests the third masculine plural forms -hm and -hmw. 

Jewish Babylonian Aramaic attests the third masculine plural forms -ynwn, -ynhw 
and the third feminine plural form -ynhy. Samaritan Aramaic and Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic attest the third masculine plural form -nwn. Jewish Palestinian Aramaic also 
attests the third feminine plural form -nyn. 


Bound pronouns suffixed to verbs: imperative 


Singular Plural 


lst common -ny, -N, -yny, -yn, -y -n, -yn, -n’, -yn’, -nn 
3rd masculine _ -h, -hy, -yh, -why, -yhy 
3rd feminine  -h, -yh, -h’ 


Note the following: 


1. 


The first common singular form -ny is attested in all dialects. The first common 
singular form -yis only attested in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic and Samaritan Aramaic. 
In Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, the forms -yn and -n are attested in addition to -ny 
and represent the loss of the final vowel. In Syriac, the forms -ny and -yny are attested, 
but the y is not pronounced. 

The third masculine singular form -h is attested in Old Aramaic, Imperial Aramaic, 
Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, and Samaritan Aramaic. This form is also written with a 
mater lectionis as -yh in Jewish Babylonian Aramaic and Jewish Palestinian Aramaic. 
The form -hy is attested in Old Aramaic, Imperial Aramaic, Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic, and Syriac, although in Syriac the h is not pronounced. The forms -why 
and -yhy are only attested in Syriac and the h is not pronounced. 

Only Syriac attests the third feminine singular form -yh and only Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic attests the third feminine singular form -h? 

First common plural bound pronouns are only attested in Late Aramaic. Syriac attests 
-n and -yn. Jewish Palestinian Aramaic attests -1 and -n? Samaritan Aramaic attests 
-nand -nn. Jewish Babylonian Aramaic attests -yn? 

Jewish Babylonian Aramaic attests the third masculine plural form -nhwand the third 
feminine plural form -nhy. Jewish Palestinian Aramaic attests the third masculine 
plural form -nwn and the third feminine plural form -nyn. 
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In Late Aramaic, as a result of the use of the participle as a verb form, shortened forms 
of the first- and second-person independent pronouns became suffixed to the participle to 
indicate the subject. In Syriac and Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, third-person forms developed 
alongside the first- and second-person forms, and all of these forms are commonly used ina 
variety of nonverbal clauses, not just those with participles. In these uses, the pronouns are 
written as separate words, but are phonologically enclitic to the preceding word (see §5.2.1). 


4.3.2 Demonstrative pronouns 
4.3.2.1 Near demonstratives 


In Old, Imperial, and Middle Aramaic, the singular forms of the near demonstratives are 
characterized by an initial z or d (= historical /6/; see §3.2.2) followed, in the masculine 
forms, by manda final mater lectionis -h or -’ . The forms are as follows: masculine singular 
znh, zn; dnh, dn’and feminine singular z’, zh, d’. In Middle Aramaic, the masculine singular 
forms dnand znare also attested, suggesting that the final vowel was being lost in this period. 
Gender is not distinguished in the plural forms of the near demonstrative. These forms are 
all characterized by an initial 1. They are 7, 7h, In. 

In the Late Aramaic period, the near demonstratives are often attested with an initial h. 
This h generally replaces the initial d of the singular forms and the initial ’ of the plural 
form. However, some singular forms in some dialects attest both the h and the d. For 
example, Syriac attests masculine singular hn and hn’, feminine singular hd’, and plural 
hlyn. Jewish Palestinian Aramaic attests masculine singular dyn, dn’, hyn and hn, femi- 
nine singular d’, and plural hlyn and “lyn. Jewish Babylonian Aramaic attests many forms 
including masculine singular dyn and hdyn, feminine singular hd’ and h’, and plural ‘lyn 
and hlyn. Samaritan Aramaic attests masculine singular dn, feminine singular dh, and plural 
hlyn and ‘lyn. 


4.3.2.2 Far demonstratives 


In Old, Imperial, and Middle Aramaic, the far demonstratives are like the near demonstra- 
tives in that the singular forms are characterized by an initial z or d and the plural forms 
by an initial 7, but, unlike the near demonstratives, this initial element is followed by k. 
The forms are as follows: masculine singular znk, zk, dk; feminine singular zk, zk’, dk, zky, 
dky; and plural ‘Ik, Tky. In addition to these forms, there are sporadic attestations of the 
third-person independent personal pronouns being used as demonstratives. This usage is 
common in the Canaanite dialects, and these attestations are generally found in Aramaic 
dialects influenced by Canaanite such as the Sam/’al dialect of Old Aramaic and some Middle 
Aramaic dialects influenced by Hebrew. 

In the Late Aramaic period, the third-person independent personal pronouns become 
more commonly used as far demonstratives, although in most dialects they do not displace 
the earlier forms, but are simply attested alongside them. In Syriac, the earlier forms are lost 
entirely and the far demonstratives are distinguished from the personal pronouns by the 
vowel of the first syllable of the singular forms and by the presence of h rather than ’ as the 
initial consonant of the plural forms. 


4.3.3 Reflexive pronouns 


The equivalent of a reflexive pronoun is expressed by suffixing a bound form of a personal 
pronoun to nps “life, soul” or grm “bone.” 
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4.3.4 Possessive pronouns 


Possessive pronouns are usually expressed by bound forms of the personal pronouns, but in 
Middle and Late Aramaic the particle z/dyl (= particle z/dy + preposition /) with a suffixed 
bound form became used as a possessive pronoun. 


4.4 Verbal morphology 
4.4.1 Word formation 


Excluding inflectional material, all native Aramaic verbs (as well as nouns; see §4.2.1) consist 
of (i) a two-, three-, or four-consonant root; (ii) a vowel pattern or ablaut; and, optionally, 
(iii) one or more prefixed or infixed consonants. The root provides the primary semantic 
value of the verb form. The other two elements (ii and ili) provide semantic distinctions of 
voice, causation, and so forth; and variations in these two elements define a system of verbal 
stems or conjugations which are morpho-semantically related to each other. Of these two 
elements, the vowel pattern is less important than the additional consonant(s) since vowels 
frequently change from one inflected form to another. The distinctions between the stems 
are generally, but not always, maintained despite these vowel changes. Furthermore, some 
of these vowel patterns differ slightly from one dialect to another. For these reasons, the 
vowel patterns will not be treated in the following discussion. 


4.4.1.1 Major verb stems 


Numerous verb stems exist in Aramaic, but there are only six primary stems. They can be 
defined morphologically as follows, assuming in each case a three-consonant root. 


1. Pa‘al: This stem is the most frequently attested of the six. It is also the simplest stem 
morphologically, characterized by the absence of any consonants other than the root 
consonants. For this reason, it is considered the basic stem. This stem attests multiple 
vowel patterns in both of the primary finite forms of the verb, and it is the only stem 
with multiple vowel patterns. 

2. “Ethpa‘el or ‘Ithpa‘el: This stem is characterized by the presence of a prefixed *t-. 
Historically, this prefix is ht-, and forms with ht- are sporadically attested in all 
periods. 

3.  Pa‘‘el: This stem is characterized by the gemination (lengthening) of the second root 
consonant. 

4. °Ethpa‘‘al or “Ithpa‘‘al: This stem is characterized by the gemination (lengthening) 
of the second root consonant and by a prefixed *t-. Historically, this prefix is ht-, and 
forms with ht- are sporadically attested in all periods. 

5. Haph‘el or *Aph‘el: This stem is characterized by the prefixation of the consonant h- 
or the consonant *. The forms with h- are historically earlier than the forms with’- and 
had almost entirely disappeared by the Middle Aramaic period, though a few forms 
with h- survive into the Late Aramaic period. 

6.  Ettaph‘al or ‘Ittaph‘al: This stem is characterized by a prefixed ’tt-. The second t is 
historically the h- or *- of the Haph‘el/‘Aph‘el which has been assimilated to the 
preceding t. 


Certain modifications of these stems occur when there are two or four root consonants 
rather than three. Verbs with four root consonants only have forms corresponding to the 
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Pa‘‘el and the *Ethpa‘al/‘Ithpa ‘al stems, the two middle root consonants taking the place 
of the geminated (lengthened) second root consonant of a verb with three root conso- 
nants. Verbs with two root consonants develop a middle root consonant -y- in the Pa‘‘el 
and the *Ethpa‘‘al/Ithpa‘‘al, and the distinction between the *Ethpa‘el/Ithpa‘el and the 
*Ettaph‘al/Ittaph‘al forms is completely lost, with the retention of the latter forms only. 


4.4.1.2 Voice and other semantic distinctions 


This system of stems expresses a variety of semantic distinctions, and a variety ofrelationships 
exist between the stems. One of the primary distinctions is that of voice. The Pa‘al, the 
Pa‘‘el, and the Haph‘el/‘Aph‘el stems all express the active voice. The three stems with 
prefixed *- all express the passive voice. Each of the passive stems is directly related only to 
its morphologically similar active stem, and the relationships of the passive stems to one 
another simply mirror the relationships of the active stems to one another. In Proto-Aramaic, 
it is likely that the stems with prefixed *t- were reflexive, but in the extant dialects of Aramaic, 
reflexive uses of these stems are only sporadically attested. 

The relationships of the active stems to one another are more complex. The Pa‘‘eland the 
Haph‘el/‘Aph‘el are directly related to the Pa‘al, but not to each other. The Haph‘el/‘Aph‘el 
expresses causation. A Haph‘el/Aph‘el verb of a particular root is usually the causative of 
the Pa‘al verb of that same root. For example, the Haph‘el/‘Aph‘el verb hksl/*ksl “to trip 
someone up” is the causative of the Pa‘al verb ks! “to stumble.” There are, however, a 
number of Haph‘el/’Aph‘el verbs, some of which are denominative, for which there is no 
corresponding Pa‘al verb or which do not express causation. 

The relationship of the Pa‘‘el stem to the Pa‘al stem varies depending on the semantic 
class into which the verb in the Pa‘al stem falls. The verbs in the Pa‘al stem exhibit a number 
of semantic distinctions, the two most important of which are (i) the distinction between 
stative verbs and active verbs, and (ii) the distinction between one-place predicates (usually 
syntactically intransitive) and two-place predicates (usually syntactically transitive). As a 
general rule, to which there are exceptions, if the Pa‘al verb is stative and/or a one-place 
predicate, the Pa‘‘el verb of that same root is “factitive” (i.e., causative). If there is a Haph‘el/ 
Aph‘el verb of that same root, it is roughly synonymous with the Pa‘‘el verb or there is a 
lexically idiosyncratic difference in meaning; for example, Pa‘al qrb “to come near,” Pa‘‘el 
qrb “to bring near, to offer up,” Haph‘el/‘Aph‘el hqrb/’qrb “to bring near,’ or, in some dialects 
only, “to fight.” If the Pa‘al verb is a two-place predicate, the Pa‘‘el verb of that same root 
will be “intensive,” though in some cases, the two verbs are synonymous or there is a lexically 
idiosyncratic difference in meaning; for example, Pa‘al zmr “to sing,’ Pa‘‘el zmr “to sing.” 
There are, furthermore, numerous Pa‘‘el verbs, many of which have four root consonants 
and for which there is no corresponding Pa‘al verb. 

By the Late Aramaic period, the relationships between the stems had broken down through 
the process of lexicalization. Although some of the relationships still held between individual 
verbs of the same root, in many cases they did not. This breakdown was aided by the 
similarity in meaning of some pairs of verbs and, in the case of the “Ethpa‘el/"Ithpa‘el and 
the *Ethpa‘‘al/Ithpa‘‘al, by their increasing morphological similarity due to vowel changes 
in the language. 


4.4.1.3 Minor stems 


In Old Aramaic, it is possible that a set of passive stems existed, corresponding to each of the 
three major active stems, and differing from them in vowel pattern only. Possible attestations 
of such stems are quite rare and many are disputed. 
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In all periods of Aramaic, and especially in Late Aramaic, a number of still additional 
stems are attested, but these are limited, occurring in no more than a few roots. One notable 
pair of stems is the Saph‘el and its passive, the *Estaph‘al/Istaph ‘al. These stems correspond 
in form and meaning to the Haph‘el/’Aph‘eland the “Ettaph‘al/Ittaph ‘al, but with a prefixed 
s- rather than h- or’ -. In the *Estaph‘al/"Istaph‘al, metathesis of /8/ and /t/ has taken place 
(see §3.6.1). The forms of these stems that are attested in Aramaic are apparently loanwords 
from two possible sources: (i) Akkadian in the Imperial and Middle Aramaic periods, and 
(ii) (an)other Northwest Semitic language(s) in which the Saph ‘elwas the standard causative 
stem in the Old and/or Proto-Aramaic periods. Neither of these stems is productive in any 
extant Aramaic dialect. 


4.4.2 Inflectional categories 


Verbs are inflected for three persons, two genders (not distinguished in the first person), 
two numbers, and two primary “tenses,” the perfect and the imperfect. There is also a set 
of second- and third-person jussive forms (attested in Old and Imperial Aramaic only), a 
set of second-person imperative forms, and an infinitival form, which is not inflected. In 
the active stems, there are two sets of participial forms, an active set and a passive set. In 
the passive stems, there is one set of (passive) participial forms. Participles are inflected 
like adjectives (see §4.2.2). The perfect and the imperative are characterized by inflectional 
suffixes, and the imperfect is characterized primarily by prefixes, though some forms have 
both prefixes and suffixes. The vowels that are associated with the root consonants of these 
forms will vary depending on the stem of the verb, the phonological form of the inflectional 
material, and the position of stress. As with nouns, variations in these vowels are the result of 
the phonological changes that took place during the history of Aramaic. However, explaining 
these alternating patterns synchronically requires a set of rather complex rules and will not 
be attempted here. 

The exact semantic value of the two primary tenses is uncertain. It is likely that at the 
earliest stages of Aramaic, the perfect and the imperfect expressed distinctions of aspect and, 
secondarily, distinctions of tense and modality. The perfect was used to express perfective 
aspect, and tended to be used to express past tense and realis mode; whereas the imperfect 
was used to express imperfective aspect, and tended to be used to express non-past tense 
and irrealis mode. However, as early as the Imperial Aramaic period, tense began to be 
the primary distinction between the two forms and the participle began to be used more 
commonly as a verbal, rather than a nominal, form. By the Late Aramaic period, the perfect 
had become the past tense, the participle had become the non-past tense, and the imperfect 
was used to express contingency, purpose, or volition and occasionally to express future 
action. In conjunction with this shift, the system was augmented by “composite tenses” 
(see §4.4.2.6) that were used to express further distinctions of aspect and modality. 


4.4.2.1 Perfect tense 


The perfect is characterized by inflectional suffixes. In (16), the written forms of these 
inflectional suffixes are represented in transliteration, both with and without vowel diacritics 
(see §§2.1, 2.2.2). Earlier or more broadly attested suffixes are listed above later or more 
narrowly attested suffixes. The symbol g represents the absence of an inflectional suffix, either 
graphically and phonologically or only phonologically. In these forms, only tand n represent 
true consonants; all other letters are matres lectionis (see §2.2.1). On the phonemic values 
of the transliteration of the vowel diacritics, see §3.3.3. Verbs with a final root consonant 
that was historically /w/ or /y/ attest slightly altered forms of some of these suffixes. 
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(16) 


Singular Plural 
3rd masculine -@ -w (= -tor -@) 
-wn (= -tin) 
3rd feminine -t (= -at) -° or -h (= 4) 
-n (= -an) or -yn (= -én) 
or -y (= -@ or -i) 
2nd masculine  -t or -th or -t (= -ta) -tn or -twn (= -t6n or -ttin) 
-t (=-t) 
2nd feminine __-ty (= -ti) -tn or -tyn (= -tén or -tin) 
-t or -ty (= -t) 
Ist common -t or -yt (= -et, -ét, or -it) -n’ or -n (= -na) 


-n (=-n) or -nn (= -nan) 


Note the following: 


The third feminine singular suffix is also sometimes attested as -’ or -h (= -@) in Jewish 
Babylonian Aramaic and in Samaritan Aramaic. 

The second masculine singular suffix -t’ or -th always represents -ta and is attested in 
all periods, although in Late Aramaic it is only attested in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic as 
arare form. The spelling - fis also attested in all periods. In earlier periods, when matres 
lectionis were less frequently used, -t represents -fa written without a mater lectionis. 
In later periods, when matres lectionis were more frequently used, it represents -t. 
The second feminine singular suffix -ty (= -#?) is an earlier form. In Late Aramaic, -ty 
is only found in Syriac and Samaritan Aramaic, where it represents -1. 

The first common singular suffix is written with a mater lectionis only in some Late 
Aramaic texts. Its pronunciation varied from dialect to dialect and sometimes within 
individual dialects. 

The third masculine plural suffix -w is attested in all periods and all dialects. It repre- 
sents -7 in all dialects except Syriac where its value is -9. The suffix -wn (= -1in) is a 
later alternate form found in Syriac and Jewish Palestinian Aramaic. 

There are no distinct forms of the third feminine plural suffix attested in Old or 
Imperial Aramaic. In a few texts, third masculine plural forms are used with feminine 
plural subjects. The suffix -’ or -h (= -4) is attested in most dialects of Middle and 
Late Aramaic. The suffix -n (= -Gn) is attested in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic and in 
Jewish Babylonian Aramaic. The suffix -y (= -i) is attested in Samaritan Aramaic, and 
the suffixes -yn (= -én) and -y (= -@) are attested in Syriac. These last two forms may 
have developed by analogy to the second feminine plural suffix. 

The second masculine plural suffix is also attested as -tm (= -tim or -tom) in Old 
Aramaic. The suffixes -t and/or -twn are attested in all periods. 

No forms with a second feminine plural suffix are attested in Old Aramaic. The suffixes 
-tn and/or -tyn are attested in all other periods. 

The first common plural suffix -n’ always represents -nd and it is attested in all periods, 
but not in all dialects. The suffix -7 is also attested in all periods. In earlier periods, 
it represents -nd written without a mater lectionis. In later periods, it represents 
-n. The form -nn (= -nan) is an alternate form only found in some dialects of Late 
Aramaic. 
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4.4.2.2 Imperfect tense 


The imperfect is characterized by inflectional prefixes, and, in some forms, suffixes as well. 
In the Aph‘el and the three stems with prefixed ’t-, a prefixed consonant replaces the ° of 
the stem. In the earlier forms of these stems with prefixed h- or ht-, the h- remains and the 
consonantis prefixed to it. In (17), forms which are almost exclusively attested in eastern Late 
Aramaic are listed below forms which are attested in western Late Aramaic and all earlier 
dialects. All letters represent true consonants except y in the second feminine singular suffix, 
and w in the second and third masculine plural suffixes, which are matres lectionis. Verbs 
with a final root consonant that was historically /w/ or /y/ attest slightly altered forms of the 
suffixes. 


(17) Singular Plural 
3rd masculine y-...-@ y-...-n or -wn (= -tn) 
n-...-@ n-...-wn (= -tin) 
orl-...-@ or 1-...-wn (= -iin) 
3rd feminine t-...-@ y-...-n (= -an) 
n-...-n (= -an) 
orl-... -n (= -an) 
2nd masculine t-...-@ t-...-n or -wn (= -tin) 
2nd feminine t-...-nor-yn(=-in) t-...-n(=-an) 
Ist common °- 1-9 n-...-@ 


Note the following: 


1. The vowel following the prefix of each of these forms is determined by the stem and/or 
the initial root consonant of the particular verb. 

2. In Syriac, the third masculine singular and plural, and the third feminine plural prefix 
is n- rather than y-. 

3. In Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, the third masculine singular and plural, and the third 
feminine plural prefix is /- rather than y-. This prefix also occurs sporadically in other 
dialects. 

4, In Syriac, there is an alternate third feminine singular form with the suffix -y 
(= -o). 

5. In Samaritan Aramaic, the second feminine singular suffix is -y (= -7), and in Jewish 
Babylonian Aramaic this suffix is attested as an alternate form. 

6. In the Sam»al dialect of Old Aramaic, the third masculine plural suffix is attested as 
-w (= -fi). 

7. In Samaritan Aramaic and Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, the second and third masculine 
plural suffixes each have an alternate form -w (= -7). 


4.4.2.3 Jussive 


In Old and Imperial Aramaic, quasi-imperative forms of the second and third persons, called 
“jussive forms,” are attested. These forms can be distinguished from the imperfect by the 
absence of the final -7 in the plural forms as well as in the second feminine singular form. 
No distinction between the imperfect and the jussive is found in the other forms. By the 
Middle Aramaic period, no distinct jussive forms remained, although forms without the 
final -n were retained in some dialects either as the only imperfect form or as an alternate 
imperfect form (see §4.4.2.2). 
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4.4.2.4 Imperative 


The four imperative forms are closely related to the corresponding second-person imperfect 
forms. They differ from the imperfect forms in two ways: (i) they lack the prefix of the 
imperfect form (in the Aph‘el and the three stems with prefixed ’t- the ’ is present); and (ii) 
in most dialects, they lack the final -n of the imperfect forms, and what remains is a mater 
lectionis indicating the final vowel. Verbs with a final root consonant that was historically 
/w/ or /y/ attest slightly altered forms of these suffixes. 


(18) Singular — Plural 
2nd masculine -@ -w (= -t) 
2nd feminine -y(=-i) -hor~- (=-a) 


Note the following: 


1. In Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, the final -7 is retained in the feminine singular and the 
two plural forms. 
2. In Samaritan Aramaic, the final -n is optionally retained in the feminine plural. 


3. In Syriac, the feminine singular suffix -y represents -@, as does the masculine plural 
suffix -w. There is also an alternate form of the masculine plural suffix with final -n 
(-wn = -tin). Finally, the standard feminine plural suffix is not attested in this dialect. 
Instead the feminine plural suffixes -y (= -@) and -yn (= -én) are attested. 


4.4.2.5 Infinitive 


Each of the stems has a single infinitive form and this form is not inflected, although 
bound forms of the personal pronoun may be suffixed to it to indicate its subject or object 
(see 4.3.1.2). The infinitive is an action noun (nomen actionis) and, as such, it commonly 
occurs as the object of a preposition, especially the preposition / (see $5.3). 

The Po‘al infinitive has the historical form *magtal which becomes miqtal or meatal, 
or remains maqtal, depending on the dialect and/or the first root consonant of the word. 
When a bound form ofa personal pronoun is attached to one of these forms and the bound 
form begins with a vowel, the vowel preceding the final root consonant is reduced to /a/ 
(e.g., miqtali). Other, less common, forms of the Pa‘al infinitive are attested in a number 
of periods and dialects. For example, in Old Aramaic, a few infinitives without the prefixed 
m- are attested, and in Old and Imperial Aramaic a few infinitives with final -at or -ait or 
-a (written with a mater lectionis) are attested. The form with final -a resembles one of the 
common forms of the infinitives in the other stems and it is also attested in Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic, Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, and Samaritan Aramaic. Also noteworthy is the form 
migtél attested in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic and Jewish Babylonian Aramaic. 

The infinitives of the other stems are all formed in the same way. In every period and 
nearly every dialect, the infinitive has a4 preceding and following the final root consonant 
(the second @ being written with a mater lectionis). In Syriac, the forms have final - 4 (written 
with a mater lectionis) rather than -4. When a pronominal suffix is attached to any of these 
forms, -4 becomes -at or, more commonly, - iit, and - i becomes - tit. Sporadically throughout 
all periods of Aramaic, forms with final -at or -dit also occur without a suffix attached. In 
Old, Imperial, and Middle Aramaic, the infinitives of these stems do not have any kind 
of prefix, but in most dialects of Late Aramaic the prefixed m- of the Pa‘al stem is also 
found on the other stems (this prefix replaces the ’ of the Aph‘el and the three stems with 
prefixed ’t-). Jewish Babylonian Aramaic is one dialect that does not attest the prefix m- and, 
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furthermore, it attests an additional set of infinitive forms which are the common forms 
in this dialect. These forms have 6 preceding the final root consonant and é following the 
final root consonant (both vowels are written with a mater lectionis). These forms are also 
sporadically attested in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic. 


4.4.2.6 Composite tenses 


As early as the Imperial Aramaic period, “compound” or “composite” tenses are attested 
which consist of an active participle combined with a finite form of the verb hw7/h “to be.” 
An active participle in combination with a perfect form of hw’/h is used to express past 
progressive or habitual action, and an active participle in combination with an imperfect 
form of hw7h is used to express future progressive or habitual action. By the Late Aramaic 
period, these tenses had become much more commonly used, and additional tenses had 
developed in some of the dialects. For example, in Syriac, the perfect of hw7h is used with 
the perfect of another verb either as a pluperfect or as a stylistic variant of the perfect verb. 


4.5 Adverbs 


In earlier dialects of Aramaic, there are relatively few adverbs and adverbial modification 
was frequently accomplished by the use of the absolute forms of nouns and adjectives: for 
example, 3/sgy’ “much, very.” In some cases, the noun or adjective may have retained an old 
accusative suffix /-a/. One possible example is kl’ “completely” a form of the noun k/ “all, 
every.” A few examples of adverbs which are not related to nouns are: tnh, tnn “here”; tmh, 
tmn “there”; kn “thus, so”; and dn, ’dyn “then.” 

In Late Aramaic, these adverbs were retained and others were added to the lexicon through 
the increased use of adverbial suffixes such as -’yt in Syriac, which can be suffixed to any 
adjective to form an adverb. 


4.6 Prepositions 


All prepositions may have bound forms of the personal pronouns suffixed to them 
(see §4.3.1.2), and some prepositions are attested in combination with the particle z/d(y) 
(see §4.7.4), forming subordinating conjunctions (§4.8.2). Morphologically, prepositions 
can be divided into three categories: 


1. Inseparable prepositions: Three prepositions, b “in,” | “to,” and k “like, as” (the last 
only attested in a few dialects) are phonologically and graphically proclitic to the 
following word. The preposition mn “from,” in some of its forms, also falls into this 
category. 

2. Independent unstressed prepositions: These prepositions are written as separate words 
but receive no stress and so are phonologically proclitic to the following word. Some 
common prepositions are ‘I “over, to,” ‘m “with,” and ‘d “up to, until.” Also included 
in this group are the preposition mn “from,” in some of its forms, and the marker of 
the direct object, *°yt in Old Aramaic, yt in Imperial Aramaic, Middle Aramaic, and 
Jewish dialects of Late Aramaic (see §5.2.2). 

3. Independent stressed prepositions: These prepositions are written as separate words 
and are not phonologically proclitic to the following word. Some examples are: ngd 
“opposite,” qdm “before, in front of? and *hry “behind, after.” 
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4.7 Particles 
4.7.1 Existential particles 


The particle *yt(y) “there-is/are” expresses existence. The particle lyt(y) “there-is/are-not, a 
contraction of the negative particle I’ (see §4.7.2) and the existential particle *yt(y), expresses 
nonexistence. Both of these particles may have bound forms of the personal pronouns 
suffixed to them (see §4.3.1.2). 


4.7.2 Negative particles 


The particle l’ “not” is used to negate verbs, clauses and, rarely, nouns. The particle 7 “not” 
is used in prohibitions, which are expressed in Aramaic not by imperative verbs, but by 
jussive or imperfect verbs. 


4.7.3 Interrogative particles 


Numerous interrogative particles are attested in each of the Aramaic dialects, and the forms 
frequently vary from dialect to dialect. However, mn, mn “who, and mh, m’ “what” are 
constant throughout nearly all dialects. In texts influenced by Hebrew (the Biblical Aramaic 
texts and the Targums), a particle h is attested which may be prefixed to the first word of a 
clause to indicate that it is a question. In Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, the particles my and 
*tw have this function. 


4.7.4 The particle z/d(y) 


This particle is spelled zy, z, or dyin earlier texts and dor dyin later texts (see §3.2.2). Insome 
dialects and periods, it is phonologically and graphically proclitic to the following word. It 
is an extremely important particle which indicates that the following noun or clause stands 
in some subordinate relationship to what precedes it. It has five primary uses: (i) to express 
a “genitive” relationship between two nouns; (ii) to introduce a relative clause modifying 
a preceding noun; (iii) to indicate the object clause of a verb; (iv) to introduce direct or 
indirect speech; (v) to express purpose or result. This particle is also used in combination 
with prepositions to form subordinating conjunctions (see $4.8.2). 


4.8 Conjunctions 
4.8.1 Coordinating conjunctions 


A number of coordinating conjunctions are attested. Most notable is the ubiquitous w “and, 
but, or” which is always phonologically and graphically proclitic to the following word. 
Also attested are the less common ’w “or,” (’)p “also,” and brm “but,” which are neither 
phonologically nor graphically proclitic to the following word. In Syriac, the conjunction 
dyn “but, and then,” equivalent to Greek 8€, is quite common. 


4.8.2 Subordinating conjunctions 


A number of prepositions are used with the particle z/d(y) to form subordinating con- 
junctions: for example, mn “after? ‘d “until,” and k “when.” Other widely attested 
subordinating conjunctions are: dlm’ “lest, perhaps”; 7’, Tw “except that, however”; 
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bdyl d “so that, because”; hn, *n “if”; and kl qbl “because, on account of, inasmuch as.” 
In Syriac, the conjunction gyr “for, because,” equivalent to Greek y&p, is quite common. 


4.9 Interjections 


Examples of the few attested interjections are: ’rw, hn, h’ “behold,” and hy, ’y, wy “alas.” 


4.10 Numerals 
4.10.1 Cardinals 


The cardinal numerals 1 through 10 are not inflected for number, only for gender and state, 
and they rarely occur in the construct and emphatic states. The numeral 2, in both the 
masculine, tryn, and the feminine, trtyn, forms, retains the Proto-Aramaic dual inflectional 
suffix -yn. In (19) the most common absolute forms of the numerals 1 through 10 are listed. 
The forms listed as “masculine” are those which modify masculine nouns, and those listed as 
“feminine” modify feminine nouns, despite the fact that the masculine forms of the numerals 
3 through 10 are morphologically feminine, and the feminine forms are morphologically 
masculine (cf. §4.2.2 and 85.1). 


(19) Masculine Feminine 

1 hd hdh, hd’ 
2 tryn trtyn 
3 tith, elt tlt 
4 °rb‘h, rb” rb‘ 
5 hmsh, hms’ hms, hmys 
6 Sth, st’, Sth, st? St, Syt 
7 &b‘h, sb” $b‘ 
8  tmnyh, tmny’ tmnh, tmn’, tmny 
9 tsh, ts° ts*, tys® 

10 ‘Srh, ‘Sr’, ‘srh, ‘sr’ “Sr, ‘sr 


Note the following: 


1. In these forms, final -h or -’ is a mater lectionis. Forms with -h occur in earlier dialects 
and forms with -’ occur in Late Aramaic, except Jewish Palestinian Aramaic and 
Samaritan Aramaic, which attest -h. 

2. The final -y in the feminine form of 8 is a mater lectionis as is the medial -y- in the 
feminine forms of 5, 6, and 9, but not in the masculine form of 8. In that form, it is a 
consonant. 

3. The medial -y-in both forms of the numeral 2 represents the Proto-Aramaic diphthong 
*/ai/, which may have been retained in these forms as late as the Imperial Aramaic 
period. By the Middle or Late Aramaic period, this diphthong in this particular form 
had become /e:/ (see §3.3.2) in all dialects and so the y then functions only as a mater 


lectionis. 

4. Insome dialects, the masculine form of 6 is sometimes written with a prothetic aleph 
(see §3.6.5.3). 

5. The numeral 10 is written with § in earlier dialects and with sin later ones (see §3.2.2). 


The numerals 11 through 19 are inflected only for gender and consist of a combination 
of a form of the relevant digit (absolute, construct, or alternate) and an alternate form of 
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the numeral 10. The forms of these numerals vary across the Aramaic dialects, and in some 
dialects multiple forms of some of these numerals are attested. 

The numerals 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90 are not inflected. They each have a single 
form which is characterized by a suffixed -in. These forms are essentially equivalent to the 
masculine plural absolute form of the corresponding digit, except for the numeral 20 which 
is equivalent to the masculine plural absolute form of 10: for example, tlat “3,” tlatin “30”; 
and ‘sar “10,” ‘asrin “20.” 

The numeral 100 is a feminine noun and the numeral 1,000 is a masculine noun. They 
are fully inflected for number and state, their plural forms being used in combination with 
the digits 3 through 9 to form 300, 3,000, and so forth. The numerals 200 and 2,000 are 
formed using the dual inflectional suffix rather than the digit 2. 

Bound forms of the personal pronouns can be suffixed to the numerals 2 through 10, 
though they are rarely attested. 


4.10.2 Ordinals 


There are distinct ordinal forms of the numerals 1 through 10. These forms have the same 
root consonants as the corresponding cardinals, except for the numeral 1, and, except for the 
numerals | and 2, they are characterized by the vowel 7 preceding the final root consonant and 
the suffix dy following the final root consonant: for example, flat “3,” tlitay “3rd.” In some 
dialects of Middle and Late Aramaic, the suffix is 4. These numerals are adjectives and can 
be fully inflected for gender, number, and state, although they are most commonly attested in 
the absolute state. For ordinal numerals higher than 10, the corresponding cardinal numeral 
is used. 

In some dialects of Late Aramaic, cardinal numerals with the prefixed particle z/d(y) are 
also used as ordinals: for example, dtryn “who [is] 2” = “2nd.” 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Noun phrase structure 


Any noun or adjective can constitute a noun phrase by itself. An adjective which stands 
alone is interpreted as a concrete noun meaning “one who has the quality designated by the 
adjective.” 

Adjectives can be either attributive or predicative (see §5.2.1). An attributive adjective 
stands in an appositional relationship to a noun. The adjective nearly always follows the 
noun and agrees with it in gender, number and state: 


(20) A. ’ns tb 
man good 
“a good man” 
B. vn’? tb’ 
the-man the-good 
“the good man” 


With the decreased use of the absolute state in Late Aramaic, the second example came to 
mean either “the good man” or “a good man” (see §4.2.2). 
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Demonstrative pronouns may be used either attributively or predicatively (see §5.2.1), 
but these uses cannot be distinguished by the form of the demonstrative itself, except in 
Jewish dialects of Late Aramaic in which an attributive demonstrative has a prefixed h- (this 
his in addition to the h which is characteristic of some forms of the demonstrative pronouns 
in Late Aramaic; see §4.3.2.1). An attributive demonstrative may either precede or follow 
the noun it modifies, which must be in the emphatic state: 


(21) A. byt’ dnh 
the-house this 
“this house” 
B. doh byt’ 
this the-house 
“this house” 


Though the position of the pronoun is not fixed, one position or the other tends to be 
preferred in each dialect and/or time period. With the increased use of the emphatic 
state, the demonstrative came to be used in some instances as little more than a definite 
article (see §4.2.2). 

The modification of nouns by cardinal numerals shows a number of idiosyncrasies which 
differ from dialect to dialect. There are a few features that all cardinal numerals show in all 
dialects. 


1. The numerals 1 to 19, which are the only numerals that distinguish gender, must agree 
in gender with the noun they modify. However, the numerals 3 to 10 show “chiastic 
concord” — the morphologically masculine form modifies feminine nouns and the 
morphologically feminine form modifies masculine nouns (see §4.10.1). 

2. Numerals other than 1 may either precede or follow the noun, and the noun is plural. 

The numeral | nearly always follows the noun and, of course, the noun is singular. 

4, The numerals 2 to 10 can occur in either the absolute or the construct state with a 
following noun, but there is no difference in meaning: for example, (i) tryn (absolute) 
*nsyn, and (ii) try (construct) *nsyn — both meaning “two men.” 

5. | The numerals 100 and 1,000 are nouns which may be modified by other numerals. 


» 


The ordinal numerals are adjectives and have the syntax of adjectives (see [20] above). 
Modification of a noun by a prepositional phrase, an adverb, or a clause is accomplished 
through the use of the particle z/d(y) “who, which”; for example: 


(22) ns? dy  bbyt’ 
the-man who in-the-house 
“the man who [is] in the house” 


The particle z/d(y) can be omitted in this construction, though this is extremely rare. 

The relationships between two noun phrases that are expressed by the genitive case in 
some languages are expressed in Aramaic in two different ways. 

On the one hand, genitive relationships can be expressed by a construct chain in which a 
noun in the absolute or emphatic state is preceded by one or more nouns in the construct 
state. The definiteness of all nouns in a chain is determined by the definiteness of the final 
noun: 
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(23) A. br mlk 
son-of.construcT  king.ABSOLUTE 
“a king’s son” 
B. br mk 


son-of.constRucT — the-king.EMPHATIC 
“the king’s son” 


Most construct chains consist of two nouns, though construct chains of three nouns are not 
uncommon and chains of four nouns are attested. The use of the construct chain decreased 
over time, and by the Late Aramaic period the construction is only attested in chains that 
had been reanalyzed as compound nouns or in chains formed with a few words such as 
br “son-of” and byt “house-of.” 

On the other hand, genitive relationships can be expressed by a construction using the 
particle z/d(y) in which one noun is followed by the particle and a second noun. The second 
noun may be in either the absolute or emphatic state. The first noun may appear in one of 
three forms: (i) in the absolute state; (ii) in the emphatic state; or (iii) it may be suffixed with 
a bound form of the personal pronoun that agrees in gender and number with the second 
noun, although this form may only be used if the second noun is in the emphatic state: 


(24) A. br dy mk 
the-son.eEMPHATIC of  the-king.eMPHATIC 
“the king’s son” 
B. brh dy milk 
son-his (=the king) of the-king.empHarTic 
“the king’s son” 


Constructions in which one or the other or both nouns are in the absolute state are rare 
and occur most commonly in constructions expressing the “genitive of material”: 


(25) tron zy bn 
gates.ABSOLUTE of stone.ABSOLUTE 
“stone gates” 


5.2 Clause structure 
5.2.1 Nonverbal clauses 


Nonverbal clauses in Aramaic can be formed by the juxtaposition of a noun (phrase) or 
a pronoun used as a subject with an adjective, participle, prepositional phrase, adverb, 
or noun (phrase) used as a predicate. In such a clause, the predicate usually precedes the 
subject, except for the participle, which usually follows the subject. A predicative adjective 
or participle must agree with its subject in gender and number, and must also be in the 
absolute state, regardless of the state of its subject: 


(26) tb khr’ 
good.ABSOLUTE — the-priest 
“The priest is good.” 


When a noun (phrase) is the predicate, an additional personal pronoun is often used, 
either preceding or following the subject: 
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(27) A. ywhnn hw khn’ 
John he _ the-priest 
“The priest is John.” 
B. ywhnn~ khn’ hw’ 
John the-priest he 
“John is the priest.” 


In Syriac and Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, the use of such pronouns was greatly expanded and 
they became used in all kinds of nonverbal clauses. In connection with this use, additional 
bound forms of the personal pronoun were developed (see §4.3.1.2). 


5.2.2 Verbal clauses 


In Aramaic, a finite verb form, by itself, can constitute a verbal clause. Since the verb is 
inflected for person as well as gender and number, no other element is necessary to constitute 
a clause. 

A verbal clause may contain a subject noun (phrase), although the subject is commonly 
omitted in Aramaic if it is contextually identifiable. The verb agrees in gender and number 
with its subject. Ifa plural subject is of mixed gender, the verb is masculine. Not uncomm- 
monly, a singular verb will occur with a plural subject or a masculine verb will occur with a 
feminine subject. Such disagreements between subject and verb are much more commonly 
attested when the subject follows the verb; when the subject precedes the verb, the verb 
rarely disagrees with it. 

An indefinite direct object of a verb is not specially marked in Aramaic. A definite direct 
object of a verb is sometimes marked in Old Aramaic by the particle ’yt (see $4.6). A later 
form of this particle, yt, is sometimes used in Imperial Aramaic, Middle Aramaic, and Jewish 
dialects of Late Aramaic, often in imitation of the Hebrew particle ’t. More commonly 
in these periods and dialects, and exclusively in all other dialects of Late Aramaic, the 
preposition / is used to mark the definite direct object of a verb. In Late Aramaic, a definite 
direct object often occurs both as a bound pronoun suffixed to the verb and as a noun 
(phrase) marked with the preposition I: 


(28) ktbh Iktb’ 
he-wrote-it the-book 
“He wrote the book.” 


Finally, the direct object of a verb may be omitted from a clause if it is identifiable from the 
immediate context. 

The indirect object of a verb is also marked by the preposition / “to” which often leads 
to ambiguity. The indirect object may also be omitted from a clause if it is identifiable from 
the immediate context. 

Two kinds of verbal adjuncts are particularly noteworthy. First, the agent of a passive verb 
is rarely indicated in most Aramaic dialects; however, in Syriac, the agent is more commonly 
expressed and when it is, the preposition mn marks it. Second, the absolute form of a noun 
or adjective can be used within a clause as an adverb rather than as a verbal complement. 
This use of nouns and adjectives is more common in earlier dialects and it decreases in later 
dialects as the number of true adverbs increases (see §4.5). 
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5.2.3 Subordinate clauses 


There is no difference in the structure ofa subordinate clause as compared with a main clause, 
except, of course, for the presence of a subordinating conjunction. However, this particle is 
sometimes omitted and the subordinate nature of the clause must then be inferred. 

At times, a subordinate relationship exists between two formally coordinate clauses. There 
are two notable examples of sucha relationship. The first is the conditional clause. In general, 
the protasis of a conditional clause begins with a conditional particle and will either precede 
or follow the apodosis to which it is subordinate. However, sometimes the protasis and the 
apodosis will be joined by the coordinating conjunction w (the so-called waw of apodosis) 
in which case, the protasis will always precede the apodosis; for example: 


(29) hn kn  ‘bdw... wsdqh yhwh Ik 
if thus you-do... and-merit will-be to-you 
“Tf you act in this way... (then) you will have merit.” 


The second is verbal hendiadys, a construction in which two verbs are conjoined and share 
all verbal complements, but the first verb expresses a modification of the second rather than 
an independent action, as in the following: 


(30) ’sgy wqr Thwn 
he-increased and-he-called to-them 
“He called to them often.” 


This construction tends to occur in dialects and texts which are influenced by Hebrew, where 
the construction is more common. 


5.2.4 Word order 


The word order of the elements in a clause is not grammatically fixed in Aramaic and varies 
in part by the place of any given clause within the larger discourse. However, there are 
certain orders which can be considered “standard” and appear to have no special discourse 
function. In most dialects of Aramaic, this standard order is VSO (verb, subject, object, 
indirect object), although a pronominal object or indirect object will frequently precede a 
nominal subject. In Imperial Aramaic, the verb is often the final element of the clause, a result 
of Akkadian influence. Verbal adjuncts usually follow verbal complements within a clause. 

A subordinate clause usually follows, but sometimes precedes, all of the elements of 
the main clause to which it is subordinated, although there are occasional examples of a 
subordinate clause being followed by complements or adjuncts of the main clause. These ex- 
amples are most common when the elements of the main clause are particularly long and/or 
the subordinate clause is particularly short. In general, though, each clause is a discrete unit. 

Negative particles, interrogative particles, coordinating conjunctions, and subordinating 
conjunctions will nearly always occur as the first element of a clause. Two regular exceptions 
to this tendency are the Syriac particles gyr “for, because” and dyn “but, and then” which 
are postpositive, like their Greek counterparts yap and 5é. 


5.3 Infinitival syntax 


The infinitive has aspects of nominal syntax and aspects of verbal syntax. As a verb, the 
infinitive can occur with its own complements and adjuncts. As a noun, it and its associated 
elements can occur as a complement or an adjunct of a verb. As a complement, it most 
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commonly occurs as an object (usually marked with /), though its use as a subject, especially 
the subject of a nonverbal clause, is not uncommon. As an adjunct, it nearly always occurs 
as the object of the preposition /. 

The functions of the infinitive as an adjunct are numerous and they parallel the functions 
of subordinate clauses. Frequently the same function can be expressed either by an infinitive 
or by a subordinate clause and there are even attestations of infinitives and subordinate 
clauses being conjoined with w “and.” Two of the more common functions of the infinitive, 
both with the preposition |, are purpose/result and “epexegetic” or explanatory. There are 
also a few isolated examples of the temporal use of the infinitive with prepositions such as 
k “as, when” and b “in, when.” This use of the infinitive was never common in Aramaic, 
and all of the examples of this use after the Old Aramaic period are in texts influenced by 
Hebrew, where the temporal use of the infinitive is quite common. 

Because the infinitive most commonly occurs with the preposition / prefixed to it, this 
1 became reanalyzed, apparently as early as the Imperial Aramaic period, as part of the 
infinitive form itself rather than as a preposition indicating the function of the infinitive 
within a clause. As a result, the word order of the complements of the infinitive became less 
rigid. In Old Aramaic, the infinitive precedes all of its complements, but in Imperial Aramaic 
and many dialects of Middle and Late Aramaic, the object of the infinitive commonly 
precedes it, even though the infinitive has / prefixed to it. 

In dialects of Aramaic influenced by Hebrew and in the Old Aramaic Sefire texts, the 
infinitive is sometimes used in the same way as the Hebrew infinitive absolute, a use in 
which the infinitive occurs with a verb of the same root and stem to express the certainty of 
the action: 


(31) mbn’ br’ 
to-build he-builds 
“He will certainly build.” 


In this use, the infinitive never occurs with prefixed 1. 


5.4 Additional syntactic constructions 
5.4.1 Possession 


To express the notion of possession, the particle ’yt(y) “there-is/are” or the verb hw 7h “to be” 
is used in combination with the preposition / “to.” The thing possessed is the subject of the 
verb or the particle, and the possessor is the object of the preposition: 


(32) ’yt Pn ksp 
there-is to-the-man _ silver 
“The man has silver.” 


5.4.2 Comparison 


A comparative construction is formed by the use of a predicative adjective in combination 
with the preposition mn “from.” One of the compared objects is the subject of the clause, 
and the other is the object of the preposition: 


(33) tb ‘bd? mo mk 
good the-servant from  the-king 
“The servant is better than the king.” 
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5.4.3 Impersonal constructions 


Two impersonal constructions are commonly attested. In the first, a masculine plural (or, 
less commonly, singular) active verb is used without an explicit or contextually understood 
subject to express the equivalent of a passive verb: 


(34) Ik trdyn mn ns 
you.opj. they-will-drive-out from humanity 
“You will be driven out from human society.” 


In the second, a passive participle is used in combination with the preposition / “to” to 
express the equivalent of an active finite verb: 


(35) twr bsyn lh 
the-mountains be-searched.pass.PART. to-him 
“He searched the mountains.” 


This construction can even be used with an intransitive verb which normally would not 
have a passive participle: 


(36) qym ly qdm Slytn’ 
be-stood.pass.PART. to-me in-front-of powerful-men 
“T have stood in front of powerful men.” 


This construction was borrowed from Persian where it is commonly attested. 


6. LEXICON 


Because of its use as a lingua franca and its contact with many other languages throughout 
its history, Aramaic contains numerous loanwords in addition to its core lexicon of native 
words. Nearly all of these loanwords are nouns. Aramaic borrowed very few verbs directly 
from other languages, although sometimes denominative verbs were created from loaned 
nouns. In the Imperial Aramaic period, Aramaic acquired words from Akkadian, Persian, 
and Egyptian. In the Middle Aramaic period, Greek words were added to the lexicon and 
these additions increased in the Late Aramaic period. Latin words were also added in the 
Late Aramaic period, as were a second group of Persian words in the eastern dialects. Finally, 
Hebrew was a constant source of loans in Jewish dialects of Aramaic. 


6.1 Akkadian 


Most Akkadian loanwords are administrative or architectural terms such as sgn (< Saknu 
“prefect”), pht (< pihatu “governor”), ’grh (< egirtu “letter”), and trbs (< tarbisu “court- 
yard”); though other terms such as mlh (< malahu“boatman”) and ’sp (< asipu “enchanter”) 
are also attested (see Kaufman 1974). Another notable loanword is the Saph‘el verb syzb 
(< usézib “to save”). Akkadian loanwords are completely assimilated to Aramaic, both 
phonologically and morphologically. 


6.2 Persian 


Like Akkadian, many Persian loanwords are administrative terms, reflecting the Persian 
rule of the Near East, and these words are all completely assimilated to the Aramaic inflec- 
tional system (despite the fact that Persian is an Indo-European language). Some exam- 
ples are: prtrk (< frataraka “governor”), hmrkry’ (< hmarakara “accountant”), and °zdkr’ 
(< azdakara “messenger” ). A number of Persian words for very common items or concepts 
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became the common Aramaic terms as well, for example: ptgm (< patigama “word”), rz’ 
(< raza “secret”), and zn’ (< zana “kind”); see Muraoka and Porten 1998. 


6.3 Egyptian 


Egyptian loanwords are very rare in Aramaic and are restricted to Imperial Aramaic texts 
from Egypt. These words do not become part of the broader Aramaic lexicon. For what- 
ever reason, a considerable number of these words relate to boats, though commodities 
and other terms are also attested. Some examples are: tqm (< tgm “castor oil”), qnthntr 
(< qnh-ntr “divine shrine”), tp (< dp “part of a ship’s mast”), and snt’ (< snt “linen robe”); 
see Muraoka and Porten 1998. 


6.4 Greek 


Greek loanwords, which total over two thousand from various dialects, represent the largest 
group of non-native words in the Aramaic lexicon. They are not always completely assimi- 
lated to the Aramaic inflectional system. Many loanwords show multiple forms which reflect 
Greek rather than Aramaic inflectional suffixes. In some cases, forms with Aramaic inflec- 
tional suffixes coexist with forms that reflect Greek suffixes. Some examples are: ’rtyqy’, 
rtyqws (< aipetikds “heretic”), *wsy’, wsy’s (pl.) (< ovota “essence”), and tks’, tksyn (pl.) 
(< td 15 “order, row”); see Krauss 1898-1899. 


6.5 Latin 


Latin loanwords are relatively rare and are mostly restricted to dialects of western Late 
Aramaic. They are similar to Greek loanwords in that they are not always fully assimi- 
lated to the Aramaic inflectional system. Some examples of Latin loanwords are: dwn’tyb’ 
(< donativa “imperial gift”), tblh (< tabula “board, tablet”), and qinds (< kalendas [acc.] 
“first day of the month”); see Krauss 1898-1899. 


6.6 Hebrew 


Hebrew loanwords are only attested in Jewish dialects of Aramaic, and their status in those 
dialects is not always clear. This uncertainty is a result, in part, of the similarity of Hebrew 
and Aramaic. Frequently, words in the two languages only differed by a single vowel or by 
an inflectional suffix. Also, Hebrew and Aramaic coexisted for a very long time in Jewish 
communities, and literate members of those communities would have been well acquainted 
with both languages. So, when a Hebrew word appears in an Aramaic text, it may be a 
loanword, or it may simply be a Hebrew word which is being used because the writer of the 
text could assume that the readers of the text would be acquainted with it. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Ge’ez (Aksum) 


GENE GRAGG 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


There are four great kingdoms on earth: the first is the kingdom of Babylon and Persia; the second 
is the kingdom of Rome; the third is the kingdom of the Axumites; the fourth is the kingdom of the 
Chinese. Mani, Kephalaia LXXVII 


1.1 Historical background 


This third-century Manichaean text (cf. Kobishchanov 1979:59) shows the reputation en- 
joyed, at least sporadically, by the shadowy East African kingdom which was just over 
the horizon of the known classical universe, and which from time to time impinged on the 
consciousness of the world of late antiquity. Its capital city, Aksum, was located near the 
northern edge of the great Ethiopian plateau which rises abruptly behind the Red Sea coast, a 
mirror image to the coastal escarpment on the Yemeni side, and slopes down gently into East 
Africa, its steep southeast flank forming the northern wall of the Great Rift Valley in Africa. 

The Kingdom of Aksum itself arose toward the end of the second century AD, and contin- 
ued to play an important role in the region until the rise of Islam. But prior to that, the region 
of Aksum had been the site of a South Arabian colony, centered at Yeha, about 30 kilometers 
east of Aksum, paleographically dated to around 500 BC by monumental inscriptions of 
the classical Sabean type. Presumably, given the intensely commercial orientation of the 
South Arabian city-states and the geographical proximity (Arabia and the Horn of Africa 
are separated by only 40 kilometers in the Bab-el-Mandab straits at the southern end of 
the Red Sea), contacts based on trade relations go back even further. It is clear that many 
of the political and cultural traditions of the kingdom stemmed out of this colonization or 
its antecedents, and linguistically, as will be seen, Ethiopic Semitic is a close cousin of Old 
South Arabian. However, it is not possible to derive Ethiopic Semitic, or any ofits constituent 
branches and languages, from any single attested form of Old South Arabian. 


1.2 Linguistic history 


Classical Ethiopic, the language of Aksum, whose self-designation is Ge’ez ([gotaz], etymol- 
ogy uncertain), is presumably derived from one or more forms of South Semitic brought 
from Yemen, probably in the first half of the first millennium BC. In all likelihood, Ethiopic 
Semitic evolved out of a South-Arabian-based trade lingua franca, perhaps passing through 
stages of piginization and creolization familiar from differentiation and development of 
language families elsewhere in the world (e.g., Romance). The substratum languages in this 
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Figure 14.1 The 
Ethio-Semitic subfamily 


development presumably belonged to the Cushitic language family, and a number of impor- 
tant early loanwords from Cushitic are evident in Ge’ez — but at present it is not possible to 
reconstruct the mechanisms of this development. Ge’ez disappeared as a spoken language 
probably some time before the tenth century AD, but continued as the liturgical language 
of the Ethiopian Orthodox Church, and as the only official written language of Ethiopia 
practically up to the end of the nineteenth century. 

As has been implied, Ge’ez is one of a number of Semitic languages spoken in Ethiopia. 
Although Ge’ez is the earliest attested Ethio-Semitic language, it cannot be taken as identical 
with Proto-Ethio-Semitic. One simple example — the word for “not” had to be * al in Proto- 
Ethio-Semitic (e.g., Amharic, al “not”), and does indeed have the form 7 in Old South 
Arabian. In Ge’ez, however, it has become everywhere i (< “ay by palatalization of the /1/), 
except for a fossilized remnant preserved in the word albo (< al-ba-hu “not in it”) “not exist; 
not have.” The other Ethio-Semitic languages could not have inherited this lexical item from 
Ge’ez in its present form. 

Within the Ethio-Semitic subfamily, Ge’ez, together with Tigre and Tigrinya, falls into 
the Northern Ethio-Semitic branch. Here it is closely related to modern Tigre (northern 
highlands and Red Sea coastal plain), and perhaps stands in a more or less proximate 
ancestral relationship to Tigrinya (Northern Ethiopia and Eritrea), which probably started 
to emerge as a distinct entity on the home territory of Ge’ez from around the tenth century 
on. The remaining Ethio-Semitic languages (a dozen or so, including Amharic) belong to 
a separate (Southern) group, which cannot be derived from any attested Northern Ethio- 
Semitic language. Northern and Southern Ethio-Semitic, however, do seem to constitute a 
distinct genetic node in the Semitic family tree, anode which has thus the following structure: 


Proto-Ethiopic-Semitic 


Northern Southern 


Ge*ez 


Tigre Tigrinya ... Amharic... 


On the level of Semitic as a whole, Ge’ez is most closely related to a Southern group of 
Semitic languages that includes Epigraphic and Modern South Arabian. The exact histor- 
ical relationships among Epigraphic South Arabian (see Ch. 15), Modern South Arabian, 
and Ethio-Semitic have been difficult to establish because of what was until quite recently 
insufficient data on the Modern South Arabian languages, and because of the phonologi- 
cal indeterminacy and morphological poverty of the textual evidence for Epigraphic South 
Arabian (an extensive corpus, but written in one of the more resolutely vowelless of the 
Semitic writing systems, and in a discourse format which, in spite of a respectable diversity 
of subject matter, managed to restrict itself almost entirely to third-person pronominal and 
verbal forms). 

Even more difficult has been the relation of these three to the quite distinct Northern 
(Classical) Arabic, which we will henceforth refer to simply as “Arabic.” At one time it 
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Figure 14.2 The Semitic 
language family 


had been common to group South Arabian, Ethiopic, and Arabic into one South Semitic 
subfamily, and to appeal to a small inventory of shared features: 


1. On the level of phonology — the presence of a voiceless labial continuant /f/, instead 
of the stop /p/ as is the case in Canaanite, Aramaic (frequently grouped together in 
a subfamily referred to as Northwest Semitic), and Akkadian (usually considered to 
represent by itself a separate East Semitic branch). 

2. On the level of morphology — the presence of a highly developed system of internal 
plurals, formed by changes in stem syllabicity and vocalism (a feature occurring only 
restrictedly in Canaanite, and apparently absent in Aramaic and Akkadian; see §4.1.1.2 
for the patterns attested in Ge’ez). 


More recently, however, there has been a tendency to give more weight to an innovation 
which Arabic shares with Northwest Semitic. Through this innovation, an ancestral present 
stem characterized by a bi-syllabic CVCVC pattern (and perhaps also by gemination of 
the middle consonant), found in Akkadian (i-parras “he decides”) and Ethiopic (yaqattal 
“he kills”), is dropped in favor ofa CCVC (Arabic ya-qtulu, Hebrew yi-qtol “he kills”) pattern, 
which either coexisted with the bisyllabic pattern in Proto-Semitic, or was innovated on the 
basis of an inherited jussive stem pattern (Ethiopic yaqtal, Arabic ya-qtul). 

As opposed to this northern innovation, there is a genuinely southern feature, shared by 
Ethiopic and South Arabian, not present in Arabic. This has to do with the initial consonant 
of the first- and second-person subject suffixes of the past tense (the relevant forms for Arabic 
and Ge’ez, together with those of the Akkadian stative, are given in §4.3.1). In the (1) first- 
person singular and (ii) second-person singular and plural forms, Arabic, like Hebrew and 
Aramaic, has /t/, whereas Ge’ez, like Modern South Arabian, has /k/ (and we now know that 
Old South Arabian also had /k/, certainly in the second singular, and probably in the other 
forms also, see Ch. 15, §4.3.1). Since 1969 many Semitists have subscribed to a theory first 
enunciated by Robert Hetzron: namely, that the earliest form of this paradigm can be seen in 
the Akkadian stative paradigm (where the consonant is preceded by a long /4/). Here, as in 
the independent pronoun, the first person is marked by a /k/ and the second person by a /t/. 
In Western Semitic, the northern languages would have generalized the non-third-person 
consonant to /t/, whereas the southern languages would have generalized the /k/. 

Giving a family tree interpretation to this line of argument, Arabic would be taken out 
of South Semitic, and either joined to Hebrew and Aramaic as a third branch of Northwest 
Semitic, or put into a separate Central (Western) branch — resulting in a Semitic family tree 
with a shape like that of Figure 14.2: 


Proto-Semitic 


East West 


Akkadian Canaanite Aramaic Arabic Old S§.Arabian Modern S. Arabian Ethiopic 
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Using a more wave-like model of language differentiation, of course, one could simply 
observe the obvious correlation of geographical location and linguistic subgrouping and 
postulate that in the area (roughly noncoastal Syro-Palestinian) in which Semitic, having 
split from Afro-Asiatic, began to differentiate into various branches, different features were 
spreading from different centers of innovation. The central position of Arabic in this network 
of changes enabled it to share both in innovations originating from northern (reformation 
of the present tense, generalization of /t/ in the past) and in innovations from the south 
(*p > f, elaboration of internal plurals). 


1.3 Ge’ez literature 


The corpus of written Ge’ez material can be conveniently divided into three groups of texts. 


1.3.1 Axumite and Pre-Axumite monumental inscriptions 


The “prehistory” of this corpus is formed by about 160 Old South Arabian texts, many of 
them occurring in or near the core of the later Aksumite Ethiopian kingdom, and attested 
from around the sixth century BC. About 13 of these are “royal” in content. The Aksumite 
corpus itself is formed by about a dozen longish royal inscriptions in Ge’ez, the most 
important of which concern at least two kings called Ezana (perhaps mid-fourth century 
and late fifth century AD). Six of the Ge’ez inscriptions are written in the Old South Arabian 
script, 3 in nonvocalized Ethiopic, and 4 in the earliest attestation of vocalized Ethiopic script 
(see §2). The inscriptions of Ezana | are pagan, as are the first ones of Ezana II. The last ones 
of Ezana II attest to the introduction of monotheism (presumably Christian) to the court at 
Aksum, while those of his successors are explicitly Christian. The last few inscriptions may 
be as late as the ninth to eleventh century. There are also about 230 other short Aksumite 
inscriptions in vocalized and unvocalized Ethiopic — at least 9 of them from a period before 
Ezana I. Related to this corpus are 18 Greek inscriptions found on Aksumite territory, of 
which 6 are royal. At least 3 of the major royal inscriptions exist in three versions, Greek, 
Ge’ez written in Old South Arabian script, and Ge’ez written in Ethiopic script. 


1.3.2 Early Christian texts 


Although there are few, if any, extant manuscripts earlier than the twelfth century, scholars 
have isolated a corpus of texts which represent the earliest layer of Ge’ez literature — the first 
texts drawn up to define and propagate Chrisitianity in Ethiopia. The process of translation 
of these texts from Greek had begun by the fifth century, and later royal inscriptions contain 
explicit citations from the Book of Psalms. This body of texts includes the Ge’ez translation 
of the Bible and related apocrypha, liturgical texts, some lives of saints, some patristic frag- 
ments, and a version of the monastic Rules of Pachomius. Although the original translations 
date from a period when Ge’ez was still a spoken language, we know that many of the texts 
were revised in the light of standard Arabic redactions (particularly the Arabic “Vulgate” 
Bible). In view of this revision, especially given the lack of a long manuscript tradition, it 
is sometimes difficult to establish exact details of some aspects of this earliest manuscript 
corpus. 


1.3.3. Ge’ez: post-1000 AD 


After a very obscure period of isolation starting with the collapse of Byzantium in the Near 
East, and continuing during the first centuries of Islam, the Ethiopian church reestablished 
around the year 1000 an official contact with Egypt that would last until the end of World 
War II. There was a new flourishing of ecclesiastical literature of all genres (much of it 
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translated from the Arabic, in turn translated from Greek, Coptic, Syriac, or other sources). 
In addition, an original secular or court literature arose in the form of royal chronicles, legal 
texts, even a sort of national epic (the Kabrii Négést “Glory of Kings,” an elaboration of the 
legend of Solomon and Sheba). A more popular magic literature also took shape, centered 
around the production of amulets and “magic scrolls” — a productivity that continued into 
the present century. 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


The Ethiopian consonantal script is derived more or less proximately from some version 
of the South Semitic writing system which also appears in the Epigraphic South Arabian 
inscriptions (see Ch. 15, §2). The earliest Aksumite inscriptions are written without indi- 
cation of vocalization. In a major innovation, introduced with apparent abruptness in the 
later inscriptions of Ezana II, an approach to vocalization appears which is unique among 
Semitic scripts. Alone among these scripts, Ethiopic represents vowels, not by a separate set 
of (superlinear or sublinear) vowel signs, but by means of a more or less uniform modifica- 
tion of the basic letter-shape. The base form of the consonant sign (the so-called first-order 
form) is taken to represent the consonant followed by the unmarked short vowel /a/. Six 
other alterations of the basic shape are introduced to represent the consonant followed by 
the vowels /i, u, a, e, 9, o/ — the second through seventh orders. Note that the sixth order is 
used in addition to represent the consonant in isolation (with no following vowel). Each 
sign thus represents a CV sequence, and a 26-character consonantal script is thereby trans- 
formed into a 182-character syllabary. To this inventory are added five forms for each of 
the consonants k, g, g, and h to represent the labiovelars /k”, g”, q’, h’/ plus the vowels 
/a, i, a, e, 9/, for a grand total of 202 signs. The resulting basic syllabary, in the traditional 
Ethiopic order (which is also the order followed by dictionaries of Ethiopic languages which 
give head words in Ethiopic script), can be seen in Tables 14.1 and 14.2. 

In fact, an influence from the Indian subcontinent cannot be excluded a priori in the 
development of this vocalized system — some of the first mentions of the Aksumite state are 
in itineraries of voyagers between the Mediterranean, the Red Sea and Indian Ocean spice 
coasts, India, and Ceylon. On the other hand it is not far-fetched to see some of the character 
modifications (note for example the omicron-like shape of many of the “seventh-order” 
character modifications) as vocalic subscripts influenced by the shape of the corresponding 
Greek vowel, as in Syriac vocalization. There is also a mystery concerning the historical origin 
of the order of consonants in the syllabary, which is quite different from that of the Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Arabic scripts. However, there is some evidence that at least the beginning of 
this order —h, |, h, m...—was known and used in ancient Ugarit, and also in Southern Arabia. 

As an addition to the syllabary as such, Table 14.3 gives the Ethiopic number notation 
system. Although the general ductus and appearance of the numerals is influenced by those 
of the syllabary, the system is clearly borrowed from the Greek a, B, y, 5,...= 1, 2, 3, 
4,...and so forth. 

Although the Ethiopic writing system provided a generally adequate representation of 
Ge’ez words (and continues to provide the same service for Amharic and Tigrinya), there 
are three aspects of phonological shape which are not directly represented: (i) stress, fre- 
quently not noted in practical orthographies in any case; (ii) lack of a way of indicating 
the phonologically prominent and morphologically important feature of gemination (a 
two-dot diacritic, introduced to represent gemination of consonants in European gram- 
mars and dictionaries of Ethiopic since the seventeenth century, never became part of the 
manuscript or printed Ethiopic orthographic tradition); and (iii) lack of an unambiguous 
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Table 14.1 The Ge’ez syllabary 


a u 1 a e a 0 
h U U: V. q L v Uv 
l A ty A A) A A fiw 
h ch dy ch. za) ch m ch 
m ao au: Gil, oy] Ch ae GP 
$ w vw vii ul Uh P ? 
ir a & é G G (2 (& 
s fi (t a 4 to ri ft 
q Tt i Gi £ Ge ” } 
b a (t n. 4 a nN ft 
t t ales t a) t rT ae 
h ] a; “lh 3) "th il ? 
n il r ths c 4 1 ? 
ip h tr h h h h bh 
k n t nh ui] is a h 
w @ a. te 4? G O- (P 
f 0 0- 4. a] % i) ? 
Z H It Hh. u| 15 W H 
y tf f f £ fo g iP 
d 2 & A. 4 ba fe & 
g 1 t 1 3 i i 4 
t m a m. co) m, T m 
p a a A. 4 a x 2 
5 a ph FA, g & x 2 
d 0 0 uh 1 L C) a 
if 4. + & 4 6a & & 


Table 14.2 The labiovelar symbols 


og ES 
FPP eS 
cota de alee 
- yy HS 
ry eS 
F337 


way of representing a consonant not followed by a vowel, i.e., in word- or syllable-final posi- 
tion (note the parallel ambiguity inherent in the Hebrew schwa symbol). As a consequence, 
an orthographic representation k;lsb.6 (where Cy is the nth-order shape of the consonant 
C) might conceivably stand for any of the following values: 


(1) kalb kalob kalba kallab 
kalabb kalabba_ kiallabb  kallabba 


(excluding many values such as those including /#kk.../ or /...llbb#/ or /...loba#/ on 
general phonotactic grounds). 
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Table 14.3 The Ethiopic numerals 


il 1 20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


Sa )) da) ad) ed) a 


3) TA) I) de) 1) 1S) 17) 3) 10) 


KE OG2 | ye) | ee) 9) RS 
wo mn Do FF WY NY 


100 


J—) 1) TH) 2) Ie) 1) 16) I) 32) 10) 


= 
oO 


200 
1,000 
10,000 
100,000 


J—) 78) 2) 250) 20) 2) 0) OF) TH) ©) 1) 1S) 1) 
}<) 1) 


1) 


3. PHONOLOGY 


Our principal source of explicit information for phonology is the living pronunciation tra- 
dition of ecclesiastical Ge’ez — a basically oral tradition which is only sporadically, and for 
the most part relatively recently, recorded in any written form. This tradition appears to 
be fairly uniform, and represents prestige pronunciation of Ge’ez in the central Ethiopian 
plateau (thus in a largely Amharic milieu) where royal residences and many centers of eccle- 
siastical influence have tended to be located since the decline of Aksum. This pronunciation 
tradition is thoroughly Amharicizing in its treatment of consonantal values, although more 
“Tigrinya-izing” pronunciation patterns seem to exist in the north. To the extent that the tra- 
ditional pronunciation preserves stress, gemination, and syllable-structure patterns, which 
are at least in part distinct from those found either in Amharic or in Tigrinya, they may well 
reflect the state of affairs in an earlier stage of Ge’ez itself. 

In any case, although the basic features of the pronunciation tradition are relatively 
clear, there is still much to be done by way of scholarly investigation and evaluation of this 
tradition. It must also be kept in mind that, apart from the relatively small corpus of Aksumite 
inscriptions, apparently from the early and formative period of classical Ge’ez, almost all 
Ge’ez texts were either produced in a period when Ge’ez was no longer a spoken language, or 
are preserved in a long, poorly studied manuscript tradition, with a gap of many centuries 
between the period of formation of the core classical corpus (Bible translation, key liturgical, 
hagiographic, and monastic texts — perhaps sixth century) and the oldest extant manuscripts 
(rarely older than the fourteenth century). 


3.1 Consonants 


In evaluating phonological representations of Ge’ez, it is important to keep a number of 
things distinct: 


1. The conventional scholarly transliteration of the Ge’ez writing system. This is largely 
governed by conventional Semitist, largely Arabicizing notation under the constraint 
of providing one transliteration symbol for each consonant in the Ge’ez writing 
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nd 


system. Western scholarly pronunciations of Ge’ez tend to be unduly influenced by 
this transliteration notation. All Ge’ez citations in this chapter are in this traditional 
notation. 

A largely Amharicizing traditional pronunciation that simply ignores consonantal 
distinctions which do not exist in Amharic. 

The most completely preserved Ethiopian Semitic inventory of the original consonan- 
tal distinctions (not including, of course, new consonantal distinctions introduced 
since the disappearance of Ge’ez — for example, many new palatalized spirants and 
affricates). Here Tigrinya will serve. 

The pronunciation of the corresponding consonants as reconstructed for South 
Arabian. 

The corresponding Arabic consonants. 

For control, the system as it appears in Hebrew. 


A number of Ge’ez consonants will have the same representation in all five systems: ¢, 


dk, gf ?, m,n, 1, 1 w, y. Another series of consonants, the labiovelars k”, q", @", h”, are 
unique as such in Semitic, but correspond in cognates with the nonlabialized k, q, g, l. For 
the others, the cognate sets yield the correspondence series of Table 14.4: 


Table 14.4 Semitic consonantal correspondence series 


South Central North 
Ethio-Semitic 
Ge’ez Ge’ez Old South 
(translit.) (trad.) Tigrinya Arabian Arabic Hebrew 
12 Ip 1p a — — 
P Pp Pp’ — —_ 
f fe f it f Pp 
t iv w eect f t 
q KV KV k’ <q> q q 
s s s $ <s3> s s 
Ss Ss Ss § <s|> Ss § 
s s s to) to) 8 
§ s s 4 <s)> § § 
s Sd s’ s’ <s> $ $ 
d s’ s’ Y <d> d $ 
d Sy Sy 0’ <z> Zz $ 
Zz Zz Zz A Zz Zz 
Zz Zz Zz fo) (6) Zz 
h h h K x h 
h h h h h h 
f a ny f { § 
i 2 fi Y Y ii 


Details of interpretation are given below, butit is important to note the following regarding 


Table 14.4: the traditional pronunciation (column 2) gives consonantal signs essentially their 
Amharic value — pharyngeals f and h (/h/) merge with ? and h respectively; <s> and <d> 
are both pronounced s, and <s> and <s> are both pronounced s. Tigrinya (as well as Tigre) 
preserves the distinction between ? and £ and between fi and h. But no Ethiopic language 
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and no element of the pronunciation tradition provides the least bit of information about 
the pronunciation of the Ge’ez graphemes <s>, <d>, and <h>. Nevertheless, since the 
earliest pre-Aksumite writing system did adopt these consonant signs from the parent South 
Semitic alphabet, while excluding a large number of other signs representing consonants 
which had already merged in Ethiopic, they must have represented distinct consonants in 
early and classical Ge’ez. It is not clear when the mergers took place. The graphemes seem 
to be used consistently in the earlier monumental inscriptions, and in some strands of the 
manuscript tradition (recall, however, what was already said concerning the primitive state 
of the study of this tradition). However, variant writings of the same word with <h> and 
<h> begin to appear already in some late monumental inscriptions, and, in the low end of 
the manuscript tradition, <h, h> (and sometimes <h>), <d, s>, and <S, s> are used as 
virtual allographs. In Table 14.5 the consonants corresponding to <s>, <d>, and <h> are 
interpreted with the help of data from cognate languages (note especially the South Arabian 
correspondences in Table 14.4). 


3.1.1 Voiceless labials (the graphemes < p, p, f >) 


Ge’ez is unique among the Semitic languages in having not only a voiceless labial stop 
and continuant, but an emphatic labial stop as well (see §3.1.2). Akkadian, Aramaic, and 
Canaanite have only a/p/, while Arabic and other South Semitic languages have only /f/. Ge’ez 
with /f/ thus patterns historically, as expected, with South Semitic and Arabic. A large number 
of the occurrences of /p/ and /p’/ occur in loanwords, mostly from or by way of Greek: for 
example, pilds “temple, gate” (from Greek TWAn (pylé) “gate”); papp as “metropolitan, 
patriarch” (from tratrtras” (pappas) “father, title of priests”). However, there are a large 
number of other occurrences, fully integrated into the native grammar and vocabulary of 
Ge’ez, where the origin of the stop is much less clear: for example, hepd “strike, throw, shoot 
with an arrow’; happéald “wash clothes.” 


3.1.2 Emphatic consonants (the graphemes < p, t, q, qY, $, d >) 


As can be seen from Table 14.5, a coarticulatory feature usually called “emphasis” in Semitic 
is realized as glottalization in modern Ethiopian Semitic. Since the Arabic realization of 
this feature, velarization or pharyngealization, was once automatically imputed to early 
Semitic, glottalization in Ethio-Semitic was ascribed to the influence of language contact 
with earlier Cushitic languages in Ethiopia. However, the relatively recent discovery that 
emphatic consonants are also glottalized in the Modern South Arabian languages makes it 
possible that this might be a common South Semitic feature, and perhaps even, as some 
have argued, common Semitic. Note that /s’/ (s), the glottalized version of /s/, in modern 
Ethio-Semitic languages, as in many languages worldwide, tends to be realized phonetically 
as an affricate [t*]. The phonetic value of Ge’ez dis uncertain; however, since it merged with 
the fricative s (see §3.1.3), it had also become a continuant by the time of merger. 


3.1.3. Sibilants (the graphemes < s, §, s, d, z >) 


The consonants represented by the graphemes <s> and <d> have merged respectively 
with sand sin the phonological system represented by the traditional pronunciation — and, 
indeed, in all modern Ethiopic Semitic. These two consonants are reflexes of a lateralized 
series (voiceless and glottalized) in Proto-Semitic, also attested in South Arabian. There 
is, however, no evidence either in the tradition or in Ethiopic Semitic as to what value 
these consonants may have had in Ge’ez. For <d> the transcription value dcomes from the 
conventional representation of the etymologically corresponding segment in Arabic and Old 
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South Arabian; while sis an older conventional representation of the Proto-Semitic voiceless 
lateral, and also of the grapheme which represents its Hebrew reflex. In some grammars and 
dictionaries, Ge’ez <s> is transcribed as §, since it corresponds etymologically to Arabic 
/8/. There are, however, some major problems with this practice. In the first place, it is not 
certain whether, or at what periods, Ge’ez <s> might have been pronounced as [8]. More 
seriously, this transcription could lead to confusion, since a genuine /8/ did in time develop 
in Ethiopic Semitic (mostly from palatalization of /s/), and a new grapheme for it, properly 
transcribed as §, was created by adding a diacritic to the grapheme <s>. Moreover, this <8> 
grapheme can occur in late Ge’ez texts, usually in modern personal or place names. 


3.1.4 Laryngeals (the graphemes < %, ¢, h, h, h >) 


As can be seen from Table 14.4, in the pronunciation tradition the only accepted values for 
these consonants are [?] for the first two, and [h] for the remainder. Moreover, as already 
noted, no Ethio-Semitic language has kept / distinct from h, Finally, in Ge’ez, as in many 
varieties of Semitic, there is no phonological distinction in word-initial position between 
simple vocalic (#[V-]) and glottal (#[?V-]) onset, even though the writing system has to use 
a glottal-stop symbol (<?>) to “carry” the vowel. 


3.1.5 Labiovelars (the graphemes < k”, q”, g, h” >) 


All of the velars of Ge’ez developed a corresponding labiovelar phoneme. In some cases, 
there is an unambiguous conditioning environment with a (long) rounded vowel: thus, 
the denominal verb tdrg” amd “translate” comes ultimately from the Aramaic loanword 
targim “translation”; ah” “brother” shows the influence of the Proto-Ethiopic, and Proto- 
Semitic, long stem-vowel in *ahu-. In other cases, derivation from a form with such an 
environment must be assumed. 


3.1.6 Summary of consonantal features 


With the foregoing reservations, the articulatory features of Ge’ez consonants will be inter- 
preted as in Table 14.5: 


Table 14.5 Consonants of Ge’ez 


Place of articulation 


Manner of Dental/ 
articulation Labial Alveolar 2 Velar Labiovelar Pharyngeal Glottal 
Stop 
Voiceless p t k KY Te 
Glottalized p t q q’ 
Voiced b d g aN 
Fricative 
Voiceless it s § h Jol” h h 
Glottalized § d 
Voiced Zz NV 
Sonorant 
Nasals m n 
Liquids ig Il 


Glides y Ww 
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Figure 14.3 Vowels of 
Ge'ez 


3.2 Vowels 


We can assume that Proto-Ethio-Semitic possessed the common Semitic vowel system, with 
three short vowels, three long, and two diphthongs: 


(2) Short Long Diphthong 


a a ai au 
The Ge’ez system then resulted from a series of changes: 


(3) A. *i,*u>0 
B. *a>a 
C. *ai— e,*au> o 


As a consequence of A and B, the quantity of the long vowels was made redundant, and they 
became simply the unmarked low, high-front, and high-back vowels of the system: in other 
words, *a@ > a, *7 > 1,* > u. The monophthongizing of the diphthongs to /e, o/ rounded 
out the system, which is attested in the earliest vocalized texts, and remains remarkably 
stable even in many of the modern Ethiopian Semitic languages: 


FRONT CENTER BACK 
HIGH i ) u 
MID e Oo 
a 
LOW a 


Here /a/ is a low-central vowel, higher and more forward than /a/, secondarily perhaps 
also shorter. Note that in historicizing transliterations, what are here noted as the vowels /a/ 
and /a/ are written as /a/ and /a/ respectively. 


3.3. Phonotaxis and syllable structure 


The preferred syllable-type is (C)V(C), thus with no initial or final clusters; maximally, 
clusters of two consonants are allowed intervocalically. 


3.3.1 Word-initial clusters 


Word-initial clusters are resolved by epenthetic a. Thus the imperative, whose systematic 
form for the simple stem of the verbs ngr “speak” and Ibs “wear” would be /ngar/, /Ibis/, 
becomes nagar, labds. There is no productive rule for breaking up clusters with an initial 
vowel, but there are some isolated lexical patterns such as agzi’ “lord” from the root gz’ “rule”; 
note also the form of some common complementizers and conjunctions asmé “because,” 
anzd “while,” aské “until” (of uncertain etymology, although the first may be connected to 
sam “name’). 
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3.3.2 Word-final clusters 


Word-final clusters are less clear. Most studies of traditional pronunciation seem to agree that 
word-final clusters of two consonants are not invariably broken up by an epenthetic vowel. 
Thus, Makonnen (1984) transcribes: bahra “sea”; tibbiabta “wise men” (masculine plural 
of tibib); yabla “he says, he will say” (irregular imperfective of bahlé). The most common 
Western scholarly practice would be to pronounce the first two with a final cluster ([bahr], 
[tabbabt]), and the last with epenthetic or reduced [9], on the strength of the presumed 
underlying pattern: [yabal] reduced from * yabahhal, from * yabahhal (by laryngeal rule [4B] 
below). 


3.3.3 Gemination 


Gemination is a widely employed inflectional and derivational process in Ge’ez, as in the 
rest of Ethio-Semitic. In the traditional pronunciation, all consonants can geminate except 
the laryngeals. In general, gemination seems to be limited to vowel-pattern environments in 
which the introduction of gemination will not give rise to problematic consonant clusters. 


3.3.4 Laryngeal effects 


A series of rules affect the vowels /a, a/ in the vicinity of laryngeals (*, §, bh, h, h/), which find 
their most productive application in the conjugation of verbs containing a laryngeal as a 
radical (see §4.3.3). The following is simply a descriptive statement of the phenomena, with 
some illustrative examples (L = laryngeal): 


(4) A. 9>4/_La 
Ex.: yaharras “he plows” (cf. yanaggor “he speaks”) 
B. 4 oa/ _L[V,+high] ([V, + high] = /i, 9, u/) 
Ex.: yomohor “he is merciful” (cf. yonaggor) 
C. 4 9/ _Lgna V 
Ex.: asmo{f-a “he caused to hear” (cf. albasa “he clothed”) 
D. i> a/_L{C, #} 
Ex.: sima{-ku “I heard” (cf. labasku “I wore”) 
E. 4a>a/L_ 
Ex.: haqafa “he embraced” (cf. nagira “he spoke”) 


3.3.5 Glide effects 


There are a number of interactions of vowels and glides. As can be seen from the chart of 
labiovelar graphemes (Table 14.2), a labiovelar cannot be followed by a rounded vowel. On 
the other hand, there is a neutralization of the distinction between a labiovelar followed by 
/a, a/ and a velar followed by /u, 0/: for example, qwal ~ qul “bunch of grapes”; qwiitit ~ 
gotit “slender.” Most of the vowel-glide configurations which arise in the morphology can 
be handled by the following rules: 


(5) A. aw— o (fatéwka ~ fatoka “you loved”) 
B. ay > e (satayka [sateka rare] “you drank”) 
C. *aw > u (*yafattaw > yofattu “he loves”) 
D. *ay > i (“yasattay > yasatti “he drinks”) 
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Of these rules, the first is optional, the second is rare, while the third and fourth are 
obligatory. 


3.3.6 Consonant assimilation 


This involves only the two consonants /t/ and /k/, widely utilized in affixation in Ge’ez. 
The velar /-k/, which occurs in suffixes marking first- and second-person subject in the 
verb, assimilates to a preceding (i.e., stem-final) velar stop: for example, diddg+ka > ddéaggi 
“you left”; stiraigq+ku > sirtqqu “I stole.” The dental /t-/ occurs as a prefix marking passive- 
reflexive derived stems in the imperfective tense (the shape of the prefix in the perfective is 
td-). It assimilates fully to a following dental stop or sibilant: thus, yasstimmd- “he is heard”; 
cf. yatqittiil “he is killed.” As a suffix /t-/ marks feminine (and also plural) forms of nouns 
and participles. Here it assimilates to a preceding dental stop: for example, kabud+t > 
kabadd “heavy” (fem.). Note, however, idiosyncratically “one” (fem.) ahatti < ahad-+ ti, 
“daughter”+t. walatt < walad. 


3.4 Stress 


Our knowledge of stress depends completely on the still inadequately studied traditional 
pronunciation. At present some general patterns seem to hold: 


1. Verbs are stressed on the penult except in the second-person plural feminine: yangar 
“may he speak,” yandiggar “he speaks,” nédigiirii “he spoke,” yaniiggdru “they speak”; but 
nigirkan “you (2nd pl. fem.) spoke.” 

2. Nouns and pronouns have stem-final stress (i.e., not on the suffix vowel of the ac- 
cusative; see §4.1.1.3): nagiis (nom.), nagtisti (acc.) “king.” 

3. Personal pronouns as well as verbs and nouns with pronominal suffixes follow special 
patterns, giving rise to minimal pairs like yaniiggard (< yenigger+ha) “he speaks to 
her” versus yaniiggdra “they (fem.) speak.” 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Nominal morphology 


Nominal morphology in Ge’ez expresses three morphosyntactic categories: gender (mascu- 
line, feminine), number (singular, plural), and case (absolute, accusative-construct). Under 
this heading will be treated nouns as well as adjectives and participles. 


4.1.1 Nouns 
4.1.1.1 Gender 


In comparison with other classical Semitic languages, gender is less systematically marked in 
the morphology of the noun (see §4.1.2.1 for adjectives). There is a suffix -t that occasion- 
ally marks feminine nouns which are paired with a masculine noun using the same stem: 
for example, basi “man,” ba?sit “woman”; agzi? “lord,” agzi?t “lady”; ah” “brother,” ahat 
“sister.” 
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4.1.1.2 Number 


Plural can be marked by suffixation or by internal vowel change. The common pluralizing 
process is by suffixation of -at (from common Semitic feminine plural, used in Ge’ez for 
both genders): thus, may, mayat (plural) “water”; sage, sageyat (plural) “flower”; fasa, fasat 
(plural) “fish.” Nouns with feminine formative -f may or may not drop this before the suffix: 
Sarat, Saraf-t-at (plural) “law,” but Tazédq-t, Tazéq-at (plural) “well.” 

A great many Ge’ez nouns, however, form their plural according to one of the internal 
(so-called broken) plural patterns, if necessary using “underlying” glides or supplemen- 
tal consonants to make up the canonical consonants of the pattern. The vast majority of 
triconsonantal internal plurals follow one of six patterns: 


1. CVC&C: while probably the most archaic, this pattern is not the most productive, 
but does include some of the most basic lexical items. The pattern is probably to be 
connected with the one internal plural pattern that can be assigned to Proto-Semitic, 
exemplified in Hebrew by the so-called shegolate plurals (melek ~ mlakim < * malk- ~ 
malak-), and indeed to Afro-Asiatic: for example, azn ~aziin “ear”; agr ~ agiir “foot”; 
ad ~ adiiw “hand,” ab ~ abéw “father,” ah” ~ ahaw “brother.” 

2. aCCaC: this is the most productive pattern for triconsonantal nominal stems. Many 
biconsonantal stems that can be analyzed as CwC or CyC take this pattern, as well as 
a few CC stems that become CCt in the plural: for example, labs ~ albas “garment”; 
fairs ~ afras “horse”; bet ~ abyat “house”; som ~ aswam “fast”; som ~ asmat “name.” 

3. aCCuC: this pattern, a special Ethiopian development, seems to occur most frequently 
with initial laryngeal stems: for example, adg ~ a’ dug “ass”; hiigér ~ ahgur “city.” 

4, aCCaCt: this pattern is a variant of the above, with the addition of a final -t and a 
reduction of u to a, which originally had to be a shortening in closed syllable (i.e., 
“ii —> *u/ __ CC: this is one of the few synchronic reflexes of the original length 
distinction between u < *i and a < {*i, *u}): for example, ra’s ~ ar?ast “head”; 
gtibr ~ agbart “slave.” 

5.  CaéCaCaC(t): this very productive (and common Semitic) quadriliteral pattern occurs 
on almost all noun stems with four consonants, as well as with a number of nouns 
having three consonants and at least one so-called “long” stem-vowel — 4, e, 0, or u 
(see $3.2). Consider the following examples: dangal ~ ddnagal “virgin”; miisfan ~ 
misafant “prince”; kokib ~ kaéwakabt “star”; mdaskot ~ miésakut (< méisakawt) 
“window”; dorho ~ dérawah “chicken”; lelit ~ layalay “night”; baher ~ bahawort 
“earth”; wahiz ~ wihayazt “river”; qdsis ~~ qdsawas “priest.” 

6. aCaCaC(t): this is another way of extending the quadriliteral pattern just discussed to 
triconsonantal stems: thus, big? ~ abaga? “sheep”; ganen ~ aganant “devil.” 


Note that the glide inserted to fill out the triliteral (CCC) or quadriliteral (CCCC) pattern 
is not generally predictable from the nature of the vowel. Although there are numerous 
exceptions, there is a tendency toward a polarity pattern in forms with optional -t: -t is 
added in the plural if it is absent in the singular (unless the noun is feminine), and absent 
in the plural if it is present in the singular. 

Finally, an additional morphological plural marking occurs with all plural forms (suffix or 
internal) followed by possessive suffixes: an -i- is inserted between the noun and the suffix. 
Thus corresponding to sageyat “flowers,” abyat “houses,” we have sageyatina “our flowers,” 
abyatina “our houses.” 
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4.1.1.3 Case 


Common Semitic had a three-case system: a nominative in “u, a genitive in “i, and an 
accusative in *-a (cf. Akkadian kalb-u-m, kalb-i-m, kalb-a-m; Arabic kalb-u-n, kalb-i-n, 
kalb-a-n). In Ethiopic the merger of short, high vowels ({*7, *u} — 9), plus the eventual 
disappearance of finals (9 > »/ ___ #), automatically neutralized the distinction between 
nominative and genitive, and reduced the nominal case system to a single morphologically 
marked case form in Ge’ez, the accusative-construct, henceforth simply accusative. It is op- 
posed to an unmarked absolutive form, identical with the stem, which we will refer to as 
nominative. The accusative is formed by suffixation of -4 to the unmarked form of the noun: 
thus, nominative bet “house,” accusative beti. This form continues the inherited function of 
the direct object of a verb, as in: sarhd nagus beté “The/a king built the/a house” (lit. “built 
king-Nom. house-acc.”). It is also used for the head (first) noun in the so-called construct 
configuration, as in: beta nagus “the/a house of the/a king” (lit. “house-acc. king-NoM.”). 

In both object and possessive constructions, morphological indication of case can be 
replaced by syntactic paraphrase. In the case of the direct object, the construction Verb 
Noun-acc. can be replaced by Verb+ object suffix li Noun-Nom., where [a is the preposition 
“to.” Thus, instead of sérhi betié “he made the/a house,” one can have sérho (< sérhia-+-hu) 
la bet “he made the house” (note that the prepositional paraphrase tends to be preferred 
for definite direct objects). In lieu of the construct Noun;-acc. Noun2-Nom., there are 
two possibilities: either Noun, zi Nounz, where zi is the relative pronoun; or Noun;+ 
possessive suffix la Noun. Thus, instead of beté nagus one can have either bet zd nagus or betu 
(< bet+hu) la nagus (where the latter variant may be preferred for a definite head 
noun). 


4.1.2 Adjectives and participles 


The gender- and number-marking systems of this morphological class have undergone less 
simplification than was the case with the noun. The class includes the following: 


1. General adjectives of many canonical shapes, of which we will use sdénay “beautiful” 
as typical. 

2.  Aspecial class of quality adjectives of the well-known Semitic form masculine singular 
CaC(C)iC: haddis “new,” Tiabiyy “big.” 

3. The present or active participle of the verb, having the form CaCaCi (qéitali “killer”). 
This replaces an older *CaCiC common Semitic pattern with a compound reflex of 
*CaC(C)aC+i (a habitual agent nominalization, plus a relational — so-called nisbe — 
denominal adjective formation). 

4. The passive or intransitive participle of the verb, of the form CaCuC (qgatul “killed,” 
Proto-Semitic * qutil). 


4.1.2.1 Gender 


Generally gender is marked in conjunction with the number category (see below for 
paradigms); most adjectives and participles form the feminine singular by suffixing -4 
and keep the -at suffix for the feminine plural (as opposed to the noun, which generalizes 
the suffix to masculines). The masculine plural is marked by suffixing -an. Some masculine 
(and feminine) plurals are formed by internal vowel change, plus suffix -t; and adjectives of 
the CaCCiC form take a special CaCCaC shape. 
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4.1.2.2 Number 
The paradigms for the classes of §4.1.2 are as follows: 


(6) Singular Plural 
Masc.  sanay sanayan 
Fem. — Sanayt Sdnayat 


The active participle has a special masculine plural form: 


(7) Singular Plural 


Mase. nagari nagart 
Fem. nagarit ndagariyat 


The passive participle and the CaCCiC adjectives have a special feminine singular form: 


(8) Singular Plural 
Mase. nogur noguran 
Fem. —nagort nogurat 


Masc. haddis haddisan 
Fem. haddas _ haddisat 


Some CaCCiC forms have a common plural like the active participle: 


(9) Singular — Plural 


Masc. ‘abiyy fabbayt 
Fem. ‘abbay  ‘abbayt 


4.1.2.3 Case 


Case is marked as on the noun. 


4.2 Pronouns 


Within Semitic, the personal pronouns of Ge’ez offer interesting pattern similarities and 
contrasts: 


(10) Independent pronouns 


Akkadian Arabic Ge’ez 
Sg. Pl. Sg. Pl. Sg. Pi. 
Ist anaku = ninu ?ana = nahnu ana nohna 
2nd masc. atta attunu ?anta *antum anta antemu 
2nd fem. atti attina ?anti ‘*antunna anti anton 
3rd masc. st Sunu huwa hum woratu = wo?’ostomu/smuntu 
3rd fem. SI Sina hiya hunna ye’ati  wa’aton/amantu 


As can be readily seen, the first- and second-person independent pronouns of Ge’ez 
are fairly straightforward representatives of Common Semitic, whereas a certain amount 
of idiosyncratic innovation has taken place in the third-person independent pronouns. 
The suffix pronouns, on the other hand, object and possessive, show predictable Semitic 
forms: 
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(11) Suffix pronouns 


Akkadian Arabic Ge’ez 
Sg. Pl. Sg. Pi. Sg. Pi. 
Ist -I,-nl = -ni -1,-ni -na -Vya/-Vni -Vna 
2nd masc._ -ka -kunu -ka -kum -Vka -Vkomu 
2nd fem. — -ki -kina-ki -kunnas -Vki -Vkon 
3rd masc. —_-8u -sunu = -ha -hum -hu~-u~-o -homu~-omu 
3rd fem. -S1 -Sina = -ha -hunna_ -ha~-a -hon~-on 


Note that the first singular suffix is -Vyd with nouns and -Vni with verbs. The stressed or 
unstressed vowel (V) with first- and second-person forms is, for nouns, the stem-final vowel, 
or vocalic suffix, if there is one, or a if the noun form ends in a consonant. For verbs it is 
a (except for second-person object suffixes with jussive verb forms, compare yandggoriikkii 
“he speaks to you” and yangdrki “may he speak to you”). In the third person, in nouns and 
verbs d+hti/ha/homu/hon gives 6/a/6mu/6n (as in nagéri+hu > nagéro “he spoke to him’; 
betéi+hu > bet6 “his house” [acc.]) In nouns C-+-AV gives CV (as in bet+hu > betit “his 
house” [nom.]). 

The deictic-relative paradigms are built on the stem-series z- (singular, mostly mas- 
culine), ant- (most feminine singulars), all- (plural), corresponding to *d- (masculine), 
*t- (feminine), and */- (plural) in Common Semitic. Far deixis adds the element -ku. Both 
near and far have a “long” form with suffix -tu~ti~ td. The paradigm of the whole deictic— 
relative—interrogative series is as follows: 


(12) Singular Plural 
Nom. Acc. Nom. Acc. 
“this” Masc.  Z0- za allu 
Fem. za za alla 
“this” (long) Masc. zentu zanta allontu§ allonta 
Fem. — zati zata allantu§ ollanta 
“that” Masc. zoku zak a, zoku = olloku 
Fem. ontoku  ontoka alloku 
ontaku 
“that” (long) Masc. zoktu = zakta alloktu — allokta 
Fem. ontakti ontakta allaktu— oallakta 
Relative Mase. 7za- alla 
Fem.  onta alla 


The members of the interrogative series have the *mVn- and **ay- shapes also known 
from Common Semitic: 


(13) Singular Plural 
Nom. Acc. Nom. — Acc. 
“who?” mannu manna 
“what?” mont monta 
“which?” ay ayat —_ayata 
4.3 Verbs 


Although each Semitic language has its own elaboration and adaptation of the system of 
verbal inflection, there is a common core of categories and formal processes which is visible 
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in the different systems, and which permits a fairly accurate approximation of the essential 
features of the proto-system. In all Semitic languages, finite verb paradigms can be analyzed 
into two “subparadigms”: one marks person by the use of subject affixes; the other accounts 
for the stem-form — marks the combination of root, derived stem, and tense-mode. 


4.3.1 Person morphology: subject affixes 


As can be seen from (14), the prefixing subparadigms differ very little from one another 
within the major branches of Semitic, and presumably all continue fairly directly an ancestral 
Proto-Semitic system: 


(14) Prefixing/Suffixing 


Akkadian Arabic Ge’ez 
Sg. Pl. Sg. Pl, Sg. Pi. 
Ist a- ni- a- na- ?g- no- 
2nd masc.  ta- ta-...-a  ta- ta-...-i —to- to-...-u 
2nd fem. ta-...-1 ta-...-4 ta-...-1 ta-...-na_to-...-1 to-...-a 
3rd masc. — i- i-...-ya- ta-...- ya yo-...-u 
3rd fem. ta- i-...-a —ta- ta-...-na__ to- yo-...-a 


The suffixing subparadigms, however, seem to have been subject to a certain amount of 
transformation (see §1.2): 


(15) Suffixing 


Akkadian Arabic Ge’ez 
Sg. Pi. Sg. PL. Sg. PI. 
Ist -aku _-anu -tu. -na -ku- -na 
2ndmasc. -ata -atunu -ta -tum -ka  -kommu 
2nd fem. -ati -atina -ti -tunna -ki- -kon 
3rdmasc. = -u -as-l -a-u 
3rd fem. -at -a -at -na -at -a 


On the one hand, the first- and second-person suffix forms, especially in the Akkadian, look 
very much like reduced enclitic forms of the independent pronouns given in (10) above, 
with the -d- perhaps as some linking element. The third-person forms, on the other hand, 
look like elements from the nominal inflection — as a matter of fact, the Akkadian stative 
can be formed on the basis of any noun or adjective (e.g., damq-at “she is good,” Sarr-aku 
“Tam king”). The major difference in the Arabic-like languages (Canaanite, Aramaic) is 
that the -k- ~ -t- alternations in the paradigm have been leveled out in favor of -t-, whereas 
in Ge’ez and Modern South Arabian they have been leveled out in favor of -k-. As was 
pointed out by Hetzron 1972, this is important evidence in favor of the temporal priority of 
an Akkadian-like system over the other two. It is now usually supposed, therefore, that the 
Proto-Semitic system resembled the Akkadian one, and that the Western Semitic past tense 
evolved out of something like a verbal adjective with enclitic reduced pronouns. 


4.3.2 Stem morphology 


The second series of subparadigms governs the stem-form to which the subject markers are 
affixed. There are three basic morphological categories involved, which we will refer to as 
(i) tense, (ii) derivational class, and (iii) lexical class. 
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4.3.2.1 Tense 


The primary “tense” categories are (i) past, (1i) non-past, (iii) jussive, and (iv) imperative. 
The imperative stem is identical with the jussive stem in Ge’ez, and hence will not be noted 
in the paradigms below. The infinitive is not a tense in any usual morphosyntactic sense of 
the term, but it will be useful to display infinitives in the paradigm as a fourth “tense” form. 


4.3.2.2. Derivational class 


The derivational classes are (i) base (zero-affix); (ii) causative (prefix d-); (iii) passive-reflexive 
(prefix td-, if not preceded by a subject prefix, otherwise t-); and (iv) causative-passive 
(prefix dsti-). The prefixes of (ii)—(iv) continue the common Semitic derivational stems: 
thus, (ii) causative *s/h giving ?in Arabic and Ethiopic, with all three possibilities existing in 
Old and Modern South Arabian; (iii) prefix and infix t(a) in Akkadian, Cananite, Aramaic, 
Arabic, and South Arabian; (iv) the combination * §+t(a) is attested as such in Arabic, South 
Arabian, and Akkadian, and as *h-+t(a) in Northern Semitic. As in all Semitic languages, 
these derivational classes are formed, with more or less idiosyncratic semantics, with all 
verbs in the lexicon, although not all verbs occur in all derivational classes. 


4.3.2.3 Lexical class 


Historically related to the various Semitic verbal derivation systems, but almost completely 
lexicalized in Ge’ez are the categories of lexical class, conventionally designated in Ge’ez 
with the letters A, B, and C. A is the unmarked class. In the base past and jussive there are 
two subclasses: Al has stem-vowel 4 in the past and stem-vowel a in the jussive; whereas 
A2 has stem-vowel a in the past and 4d in the jussive. Recalling that Ge’ez a represents 
Proto-Semitic *7 and *u, this clearly corresponds to the common stem-vowel alternations 
(e.g., in Arabic): past CaCaC ~ present-jussive CCuC, past CaCiC ~ present-jussive CCaC. 
Note that some verbs can be Al in the past and A2 in the jussive, and vice versa. B is 
the class of verbs with geminating middle radical (Piel in Hebrew, D-stem in Akkadian, 
Second Form in Arabic); C is the class of verbs with stem-vowel /a/ after the first radical 
consonant (Third Form in Arabic). Unlike other Semitic languages, these do not occur 
in Ge’ez as derived forms of the unmarked base, but as a lexically determined class. A 
verbal root must be marked in the lexicon as class A, class B, or class C in Ge’ez, and if it 
occurs in one class, it will not occur in another (the few cases where this occurs are usually 
counted as homophonous). An exception to this general rule is the class of passive-reflexive 
C (tanagérd, cognate with the Sixth Form of Arabic) and causative-passive C (astiénagérii) 
which occur with many verbs, the former frequently as a reciprocal, the latter with widely 
varying semantics. 

Given the existence of this set of lexically determined categories, it is convenient to enter 
quadriradical verbs (verbs with four root consonants) under this general heading as lexical 
class D. These verbs are especially frequent in Ethiopic Semitic. There are only a few cases 
where they can be etymologically linked to triradical verbs, but phonologically most of them 
are either of the form C;RC,C; (R=/n, 1, r/) or of the form C,C,C3C3, where C;, C2, C3 
otherwise follow the co-occurrence constraints of triconsonantal roots. As is often the case 
in Semitic, these D (quadriradical) verbs closely resemble B (middle-geminating) verbs in 
their morphological structure. 


4.3.2.4 Sample paradigms 


Table 14.6 gives the stem-paradigms for the so-called “strong” verbs (verbs with roots that 
do not have a glide or vocalic radical; see §4.3.3.1). The lexical items used are ngr “speak” 
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Table 14.6 Strong verb-stem paradigms 


Base Causative Pass.-refl. Caus.-pass. 

Past Al nagar- angar- tanagr- astangar- 

IND labs- albas- talabs- astalbas- 

B fassam- afassam- tafassim- astafassém- 

G masan- amasan- tamasan- astamasan- 

D dangas- adangas- tadangas- astadangas- 
Pres.-fut. A -naggor(-) -anaggor(-) -tnaggar(-) -astanaggor(-) 

B -fessom(-) -afessom(-) -tfessim(-) -astafessom(-) 

C -mason(-) -amason(-) -tmasin(-) -astémason(-) 

D -danaggas(-) -adaniggos(-) -tdanaggiis(-) -astadanaggas(-) 
Jussive Al -ngor(-) -angor(-) -tnagiir(-) -astangor(-) 

A2 -lbas(-) -albas(-) -tlabias(-) -astalbos(-) 

B -fassom(-) -afassom(-) -tfassam(-) -astafassom(-) 

G -mason(-) -amason(-) -tmasan(-) -astaémason(-) 

D -daingos(-) -adangos(-) -tdangas(-) -astadangas(-) 
Infinitive A nagir(ot) angoro(t) tanagro(t) astanagro(t) 

B faissomo(t) afassomo(t) tafassomo(t) astafassomo(t) 

G masno(t) amasno(t) taémasno(t) astamasno(t) 

D dangaso(t) adangdso(t) tadangaso(t) astadangaso(t) 
Gerund A nagir- angir- tanagir- astanagir- 

B fassim- afassim- tafassim- astafassim- 

G masin- amasin- taémasin- astamasin- 

D dangis- adangis- tadangis- astadangis- 


(Class Al); lbs “wear” (Class A2); fsm “finish” (Class B); msn “perish” (Class C): dngs 
“surprise” (Class D, quadriradical). 


4.3.3. Strong and weak verbs 


The distinction strong versus weak root is bound up with the fact that Semitic inflection and 
derivation typically involves a triconsonantal strong root, such as lbs “wear,” into which are 
inserted different vowel patterns (combined with different prefixes, suffixes, and infixes): 
for example, labs “he wore”; labs “clothes”; labséit “dressing”; mélbds “clothing”; albas 
“articles of clothing”; albdséii “he clothed”; talabsa “get dressed”; télabisd “disguise oneself”; 
astilabdasa “clothe several persons”; and so forth. A number of words, however, do not have 
three true consonants, and the place of the “missing” consonant is occupied by a glide w or 
y (sometimes also n and *), yielding weak roots of the form wCC, yCC, CwC, CyC, CCw, 
CCy, and so forth. Since some of the oldest and most widespread Semitic vocabulary (wld 
“bear child,” qwm “stand,” bky “cry”) is of this form, it has been suggested that the unique 
phonological organization involved in triconsonantal strong roots is a tendency (already 
incipient in Afro-Asiatic) that only gradually overtook large portions of the Semitic lexicon 
and morphology, and that the weak roots are an attempt to fit older, nontriconsonantal 
lexical items onto the innovative triconsonantal patterns. Semitic languages differ in the 
extent to which weak verbs are assimilated to the strong patterns — in general, Akkadian 
tends to be the most conservative (i.e., least assimilating), and Ge’ez the most assimilating. 
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Arabic is somewhere in the middle, and Hebrew is somewhat more conservative than Arabic. 
Reflexes of the archaic weak root * mwt “die” are illustrated in (16): 


(16) Akkadian Arabic Ge’ez 

Present — Past Present Past Present Past 
3rd sg.masc. i-mtat i-miut ya -mut- u mat-a ya-mawwot mot-a 
2nd sg.masc. ta-mtat ta-muit  ta-mitt-u mut- ta to -mawwot mot- ka 


3rd pl. masc. i-mutt-0 i-mut-ti ya-mitt-t-na mat-t ya -mawwot-u mot-u 


The finite base A form (see $§4.3.2.2; 4.3.2.3) of triconsonantal glide roots is illustrated 
in (17) using the lexical items wrd “descend,” wdq “fall” (W1); mwt “die” (W2); sym 
“appoint” (Y2); ftw “love,” bdw “be desert” (W3); bky “cry, and sty “drink” (Y3). The other 
lexical and derivational classes are straightforward extensions of the base A form. Note 
that for medial w/y verbs (W2/Y2) of the A class, there is no distinction between subclass 
Al and A2, and that initial-y verbs (Y1) are very few in number, and have been largely 
regularized. 


(17) Past Present Jussive 
W1 Al wardad- -warrad(-) -rad(-) 
A2_ wadq- -waddoq(-) — -daq(-) 
W2 A mot- -mawwot(-) -mut(-) 
Y2 A sem- -Séyyam(-) -sim(-) 
W3 Al _ fataw/fato-  -fattu(-) -ftu(-) 
A2_ badw- -baddu(-) -bdaw(-) 
Y3 Al __ bakay- -bakki(-) -bki(-) 
A2 _ saty- -satti(-) -stay(-) 


Verbs which have a laryngeal (LZ; ie., %, £, h, h, h) as a radical largely follow the strong 
pattern, as modified by the special vowel-laryngeal sequence constraints noted above 
(see §3.3.4): thus for LCC, third masculine singular — past Saqaba “he kept,” present yafdaqqab 
(< *yaSaqqab, by laryngeal vowel harmony). Many CLC verbs are also completely “regular,” 
as stihibd, sihabka “he, you (sg. masc.) pulled”; however, an important subclass of these 
verbs displays a past stem-vowel pattern with a: sahtii, sahatka “he, you (masc. sg.) erred.” 
CCL verbs of the A class are idiosyncratic in that they are all of the A2 (labs) subclass: 
wid?a, widaké “he, you (masc. sg.) left.” In addition, CCL verbs of the B, C, and D class have 
the unique property in the Ge’ez conjugation system of also having a “/absé-like” pattern in 
the past: laqqahd, laqqahka “he, you (masc. sg.) lent”; balahd, balahka “he, you (masc. sg.) 
rescued,” ziingaTa, ziingatki “he, you (masc. sg.) raved.” 

Finally, there are a dozen or so verbs, most with glide or laryngeal radicals, which show one 
or more idiosyncratic irregularities in stem-paradigm. An important one from the historical 
point of view is the unique (and archaic) conjugation pattern of the verb Dhl “say” in its 
base form (the derived class forms are conjugated regularly). Instead of an expected past 
tense *bahlai (compare kahli from khl “be able”), this verb has a prefixing past tense, the 
only survival of this archaic form in Ethiopic Semitic, with stem -be in nonsuffixed forms, 
-bel- in suffixed: yabe, yabelu “he, they said.” The present stem of this verb is -bal(-), and its 
jussive is -bal(-): yabal “he says,” yabal “let him say” (compare yakal “can,” yekal “let him be 
able”). 
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4.4 Adverbs and prepositions 


A number of adverbs are productively formed from accusatives (suffix -d) of nouns and 
adjectives: for example, lelité “by night”; gadmd “in front”; rahuqd “afar”; mériré “bitterly” 
Note that — although there is no direct etymological relation — an accusative-like form is 
also the norm for many conjunctions: thus, amd “if”; soba (earlier sobe) “when”; anbéla 
“except”; anzii “while”; aské “until.” 

On the other hand, an adverbial (hence nominal) origin is clear for many prepositions: 
for example, miéingédla “towards,” ma’ kala “between.” Most of the usual prepositions end 
in -G before nouns, and -e before pronominal suffixes: thus, haba ~ habe- “to, towards”; 
dibé ~ dibe- “on”; masli ~ masle- “with” (e.g., maslascb? “with (the) man,” maslehu “with 
him”). Note the following special cases: amannd (proclitic form am-) ~ amanne- “from”; 
kimé ~ kama- “like”; wasti ~ wéstet- “in”; Tawda ~~ Tawdd- “around”; askd (does not occur 
with pronominal suffixes) “until, up to.” The monosyllabic prepositions are proclitic: ba- 
“in” (ba- before first- and second-person pronouns, third-person singular bo ~ bottu, ba ~ 
batti); la- “to” (except lité “to me,” lottu “to him,” latti “to her,” lon ~ latton “to them” 
[fem. pl.]). 


4.5 Numerals 


The Ge’ez number system shows a number of archaisms. For one thing, even though gender 
marking is considerably reduced in the noun, the Ge’ez cardinal numbers show a faithful 
continuation of the common Semitic gender polarity switch, with a t-suffixed form in the 
masculine, and an unmarked form in the feminine. In addition to these forms, Ge’ez has a 
great variety of derived forms, the most important of which are the ordinals, chiefly of the 
pattern CaCaC (< *CaCiC). There are also day-of-week/month forms (CaCuC pattern), 
and adverbial forms (“once,” “twice,” etc.; of the CaCC pattern). For the numbers 1 to 10, 


these forms are as follows: 


(3) Cardinal Ordinal Day Adverbial 
Masc. Fem. 

1 ahadu ahati qadami shud = mara, ahata 
2 koal?e, kol?etu kol?eti dagam, kala’, kafYab = sanuy kaba, dagma 
3 salastu Salas Salas Salus Salsa 
4 arbaftu arbaf rabof rabuf = rabta 
5 hamoastu hams hamoas hamus homsa 
6 sadastu sassu sadas sidus _ sadsa 
7  sab@atu sabfu sabot sabuf  sabta 
8  samantu samani samon sdmun somna 
9  tasfatu, tasVatu tosfu, tasfu tasot tasuf ~— tas%a 

10 = Sasartu (asru {asor fasur = Sasra 


Except for the day nominalization, which uses the inherited Semitic root sny (< *®ny), 
the inherited root of the numeral “two” has been replaced by *kil?-, the Semitic word for 
“both.” Other nominalizations involving “two” call upon the lexical items dgm “repeat” 
and k£b “double.” The ordinal for “one” uses the lexical item qdm “precede.” The ordinals 
provide the only remnant in Ge’ez morphology of the common Semitic active participle of 
the form *CaCiC > CaCaC, replaced by a new form in Ge’ez (see §4.1.2). The masculine 
cardinals have an accusative form in -td, and have -ti- before suffix pronouns: sélasté “three” 
(acc.), sdiléstihomu “the three of them.” Feminine cardinals are usually treated as invariants. 
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For numbers above ten the order is Ten wi Unit: thus, Sasdartu wd Sdlastu, Tas ru wa Silas 
“13” (masc. and fem.). The tens units are fasra “20,” Sdlasa “30, arbfa “40, himsa “50,” 
sassa “60,” sibfa “70,” stimanya “80,” tasfa or tiisfa “90”; while “100” is ma?at, “1,000” is 
Tasdrtu moa?at, and “10,000” is alf. The form cited for the ordinals in (18) is the masculine 
singular; there are alternate masculine forms in -awi, -ay (hamsawi, hamsay “fifth”), and 


feminine ordinals end in -it or -awit (hamsit, hamsawit “fifth”). 


5. SYNTAX 


The standard grammars of Ge’ez usually represent that language’s syntactic profile as some- 
how less prototypically Semitic than that of the so-called classical Semitic languages such 
as Hebrew or, even better, Arabic. Much remains to be learned about Proto-Semitic syntax, 
and the developments that led from it to what we find in the daughter languages. However, 
it is true that Ge’ez, on the one hand, underwent long centuries of interaction with the 
non-Semitic languages of the substrate population of the Aksumite empire; on the other 
hand, classic Ge’ez literature, as known from the literary-religious manuscript tradition, 
consists, until late in the middle ages, exclusively of translations, either directly from Greek, 
or, after the tenth century, from Arabic, translated in turn from Greek or other languages of 
the Christian Near East. 

An excellent and extensive survey of the syntactic patterns of the Ge’ez of the literary texts 
can be found in Dillmann 1907 (see also a more concise characterization in Gragg 1997). 
That the sentence patterns of these texts are not mere “translationese” can be seen from a 
comparison with the major syntactic patterns of the Aksumite monumental texts (where, 
of course, the possibility of Greek influence cannot be entirely bracketed either, given the 
existence in this tradition of early monolingual and later bilingual Greek versions). The 
following brief syntactic illustrations will be drawn entirely from Aksumite monumental 
sources, text and line cited according to the edition of Bernard et al. 1991. 


5.1 Word order 


Although there are no sentences in this corpus with explicit nominal subject and nominal 
object (pronominal objects are encliticized to the verb), it seems clear that the unmarked 
main-clause word order in Aksumite Ge’ez is the standard Semitic verb—subject and verb— 
object: 


(19) A. dabeu *gwezat (187, 4) 
go to war [PAST, 3RD MASC. PL.] Agwezat 
“The Agwezat went out to battle” 
B. takalu manbara ba-zoya (188, 24) 
set [PAST, 3RD MASC. PL.] throne [acc.] in=there 
“They set up a throne there” 


For discourse and foregrounding purposes, of course, other pragmatically dictated word 
orders are possible, as in the following example of object—verb order: 


(20) wa-la-*dba?ailkofo nogusa ?agwezat baka hadagna-hu (187, 11) 
and=to/=Aba?alkefo king [acc.] Agwezat naked [acc.] leave [past, 1st pL.]=him 
“And Aba?alka‘o, king of the Agwezat, we left naked” 
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Nominal modifiers generally follow the head noun, as in the following illustrations of 
adjective, numeral, and relative constructions (and see passim for possessive): 


(21) A. noba qayh (189, 37) 

Nubian red 
“red Nubians” 

B. magabta koal@eta (189, 23) 
leader [Acc. PL.] _ two [acc.] 
“two leaders” 

C. hawarya-na za-fanéwku l-ottu (189, 11) 
messenger=our which=send [past, 1st sc.] to=him 
“our messenger which I sent to him” 


However the order modifier—noun is also possible, and for numerals seems to be even more 
frequent: 


(22) A. arbaftu ?angada (188, 15) 
four [Masc.] _ tribe [Acc. PL.] 
“four tribes” 
B. fosra - wa-sdlusa mawafola (189, 16) 
twenty and=three day [acc. PL.] 
“twenty-three days” 


The use of enclitics such as -ssa for fronting major sentence constituents, widely used 
in the standard translation literature to correspond to Greek constructions with ev (mén) 
and 58¢ (dé), appears already in a sixth-century Ge’ez text from Marib, where it, in fact, is a 
citation of Psalm 19, 8: 


(23) omuntu-ssi __ ba-?afras wa-ba-saragalat wa-nohna-ssa nafabi 
they=indeed in=horses and=in=chariots and=we=indeed — glory 
ba-sama ogzi?a baher (195, 27) 


in=name [acc.] lord [acc.] earth 
“They indeed in horses and chariots, but we glory in the name of God” 


5.2 Subordination 
5.2.1 Relative clauses 


As exemplified in (21), relative clauses are introduced by the relative pronoun zé- (singular 
and proclitic), alla (plural). Word order follows the general pattern of main clauses, although 
with more of a tendency for the verb to come at the end: 


(24) ?agzita samay zad-wahaba-ni *ggzitd kwolu 
lord [acc.] heaven who=give [PAsT, 3RD MASc. sG.]=me_ lord [Acc.] all 
za-b-ottu ?4manku 
who=in=him _ believe [PAST, 1ST. sc. ] 
“the Lord of Heaven who gave me (to be) lord of all, in whom I have believed” 


5.2.2 Adverbial clauses 


Adverbial clauses are introduced by the subordinating conjunctions mentioned in §4.4 and 
behave in general like relative clauses: 
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(25) daba?ku noba  sobe _ ?adrara ?ghzaba 
go to war [past,1sT sG.] Nubia when __ revolt [PAstT, 3RD MASc. sG.] ___ people 
noba (189, 8) 
Nubia 
“T went out to battle against Nubia when the peoples of Nubia revolted” 


Note the use of ?anzd and the past tense use of the imperfective (not present-future): 


(26) bashu dawaila ragidé *a<n>za 
come [PAST, 3RD MASC. PL.] region [acc.] Agada while 
yoqattolu wa-yadewwowu 


lall [rmpr., 3RD MASc. PL.] and=take captive [IMPF., 3RD MASC. PL. | 
wa-yamaharraku (187, 20) 
and=plunder [IMPr., 3RD MASC. PL.] 

“They came to the region of Agada killing and taking captives and plundering” 


A subordinate clause expressing sequential action (conjunctive, 1.e., “and then”) is formed 
by the infinitive + suffix pronoun — the so-called gerund construction — before the main 
verb, found frequently in later Ge’ez, and indeed in all modern Ethiopic Semitic: 


(27) wa-basih-omu ?angabo ba-hoya rakaba-na 
and=come[inr.]=them Angabo  in-there  find[past, 3rD Masc. sc.]=us 
?aba?alka{o (187, 5) 
Aba?alka{o 
“And they having come to Angabo, Aba?alko%o found us there” 


In the Aksumite texts this construction also occurs after the main verb: 


(28) wa-dahna "atawu ?afrih-omu dar-omu 
and=safe [acc.] return [PAST, 3RD MASC. PL.] fear[CaAus., INE.]=them enemy=their 
wa-mdawi'’-omu ba-hayla ?ggzi?4 = baher (189, 33) 


and=conquer[1Nr.]=their in=power [acc.] lord[acc.] earth 
“And they returned safely having terrorized their enemy and conquered by the power 
of the Lord of the Earth (i.e., ‘God’)” 


Simultaneity and adverbial modification can be expressed also paratactically (note the 
identity of tense in the main and modifying verbs): 


(29) konana-homu ... kaéma yahoru 
order[ PAST, 3RD MASc. sG.]=them...that go [juss., 3RD MASC. PL.] 
wa-yalalu wa-yehoru 


and=spend day [Juss., 3RD MASC. PL.] | and=go [Juss., 3RD MASC. PL.] 
wa-yabitu (187, 13) 
and=spend night [yuss., 3RD MASC. PL.] 

“He ordered them... that they travel day and night” 


In addition to its use in the so-called gerund construction — infinitive++-pronominal suffix 
(see [27] and [28]) — the infinitive can also occur as a simple verbal complement: 
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(30) wa-?abaya hadiga (189, 13) 
and=refuse [PAST, 3RD MASC. SG.] _ leave[INF., ACC. | 
“And he refused to leave” 


However, a much more frequent construction with verbs of commanding, willing, and so 
forth is the use of the conjunction kémé “that” followed by the jussive, as illustrated with the 
verb kondnd “command” in (29). In this construction, it is also possible to use the simple 
jussive without the conjunction: 


(31) wa-?azazu-omu yahoru 
and=order[PAST, 3RD MASC. PL.]=them —_go[JUSS., 3RD MASC. PL. ] 
yoqtalu (187, 15) 
kill [Juss., 3RD MASC. PL.] 
“And they ordered them to go and kill” 


The jussive can, of course, be used in the main clause in an optative sense, with or 
without an “asseverative” /éclitic (here translated conventionally as “indeed” ). The following 
frequently used curse formula (here from 188, 26ff.) illustrates this, as well as the conditional 
and the existential “be” constructions: 


(32) la-?ama —_ b-o-za nasat-o 
indeed=if in=him=who destroy|Past, 3RD MASC. sG.]=it 
wa-naqil-o wo’otu wa-boher-u wa-zamad-u 
and=uproot[PAST, 3RD MASC. sG.]=it he and=country=his and=family=his 
la-yotnaqal wa-yatnasat 


indeed=uproot [Juss., PASS., 3RD MASC. SG.] and=destroy [JUss., PASS., 3RD MASC. SG. | 
“Tf indeed there is anyone who destroys and uproots it [the stele], may he and his 
country and his family be uprooted and destroyed.” 


A final construction which occurs in these inscriptions, which is extensively used in later 
Ge’ez and in modern Ethiopic Semitic, is the specialization of the verb bhl “to say” as a 
quotative (i.e., as an introducer of direct speech), frequently in conjunction with other 
verbs of speaking (on the forms of this verb, see §4.3.3): 


(33) sobe  tamakaha wa-?i-yofallos 
when boast [PAST, 3RD MASC. SG.]__ and=not=cross [IMPF., 3RD MASC. SG. | 
?gm-takaze yabe ?ahzaba noba (189, 8) 


from=Takaze say [IMPF.,3RD MASC.SG.] people Nubia 
“When the Nubian people boasted saying “He will not cross the Takaze’” 
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CHAPTER 15 


Ancient South Arabian 


NORBERT NEBES AND PETER STEIN 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Ancient (or Epigraphic) South Arabian (for terminology see Macdonald 2000:30), which is 
considered part of the southern branch of the Semitic language family, is divided into four 
main dialects, Sabaic, Minaic, Qatabanic, and Hadramitic, which are named after the most 
important peoples of southwest Arabia in the first millennium BC. These peoples founded 
their towns at the eastern edges of the central Yemeni highlands, in the wadi deltas that 
lead into Ramlat as-Sab‘atayn, the desert edge of the Rub‘ al-hali, where favorable natural 
and geographical conditions prevail. Since Ramlat as-Sab‘atayn is also called Sayhad by the 
medieval Yemenite geographers, the term Sayhadic, coined by A. F. L. Beeston, has also been 
used in Sabaic scholarship recently as a generic term for the Ancient South Arabian dialects. 

The dialect attested for the longest period and by the most inscriptions by far is Sabaic, the 
core area of which comprises the region of Marib and Sirwah, but which later also extended 
to a large part of the highland. 

The first Sabaic inscriptions begin in the eighth century BC; the first Sabaic monuments 
of any length that can be dated reliably by a synchronism with Assyrian sources are to be 
placed in the early seventh century BC (Wissmann 1982:148). Sabaic is documented for a 
period of over 1,400 years and may be periodized into three main phases: (i) Early Sabaic, 
with mainly boustrophedon inscriptions dated from the eighth to the fourth century BC, 
and to which also the texts of the following two centuries from the area of Marib and the 
highland are assigned; (ii) Middle Sabaic, from the first century BC until the end of the 
fourth century AD — most of the Sabaic documents, in which the dedicatory inscriptions 
from the Awam-temple in the oasis of Marib comprise the largest self-contained text corpus, 
come from this period; (iii) Late Sabaic, of the monotheistic period, which ends in the sixth 
century AD. In the inscriptions from this period the traditional gods are no longer called 
upon, but only a single divinity (Rahmanan). The last inscription dated according to the 
Himyarite calendar comes from the year AD 554/9. 

Under Sabaic are also generally subsumed the inscriptions composed in the Haramic 
dialect, which exhibit linguistic influences from North Arabic. Another group of inscriptions 
in Sabaic were written by the Himyar, a people who first appeared in the southern highlands 
in the late second century BC; during the second and third centuries AD, they played an 
ever more important role in South Arabia, until from the fourth century they controlled 
large parts, and finally all, of Yemen from their capital Zafar. 

The epigraphic documentation of Minaic, Qatabanic, and Hadramitic begins to increase 
from the middle of the first millennium BC, as the Sabaeans lose their dominance over 
South Arabia. 
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The first inscriptions written in the Minaic dialect appear at about the same time as the 
earliest Sabaic written evidence (eighth century BC) — though in smaller numbers — and 
come from the ancient cities along the large Wadi Madab, which lies to the northwest of 
Marib. Minaic trading colonies, and thus Minaic inscriptions, are also found outside South 
Arabia, as in the ancient oasis of Dedan (the present-day al-‘Ula in Saudi Arabia), and even 
beyond the Arabian peninsula, as on the island of Delos and in Egypt, in testimony to the 
presence of Minaic merchants far to the north. Minaic disappears as a dialect around the 
end of the second century BC. 

To the southeast of Marib, in the wadis Harib and Bayhan, lies the Qatabanian heartland 
and its main city Timna‘. The Qatabanic dialect area, following the area controlled by the 
Qatabanian kings, extends far to the southwest, to “Gabal al-‘Awd (not far from Zafar), and, 
according to Latin and Greek authors, to the Bab al-Mandab on the Red Sea. Around the 
end of the second century AD, 150 years after the destruction of Timna‘, Qataban is finally 
crushed by Saba’ and Hadramawt, after which the epigraphic documentation of this dialect 
ceases. 

Hadramitic inscriptions are concentrated in the ancient region along the large Wadi 
Hadramawt in the eastern part of southwest Arabia and in the royal city of Sabwa which, 
situated at the southwestern entrance to the wadi, plays a significant role in antiquity as the 
starting point of the incense route. Hadramitic inscriptions are also found a few hundred 
kilometers southeast of Sabwa in Samarum (modern Hawr Riri near Salala in Oman on 
the coast of the Indian Ocean), which was founded by Hadramitic colonists toward the end 
of the first century BC. At the beginning of the fourth century AD the Himyar incorpo- 
rate Hadramawt into their area of control, after which the epigraphic documentation of 
Hadramitic likewise ends and is replaced by Sabaic. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


The Ancient South Arabian writing system, which is also commonly called the Ancient South 
Arabian monumental script and which is used for all Ancient South Arabian dialects equally, 
is a segmental script of twenty-nine graphemes that primarily, but not exclusively, serve to 
represent consonants. A striking feature of the Ancient South Arabian script is the geometric 
form of the letters, which, in the early period, stand ina fixed relationship of height and width 
to one another and can reach a height of over 30 centimeters in monumental exemplars. 
In contradistinction to the later North Arabic script the individual letters are not joined to 
one another, each letter standing rather on its own. Words are separated from each other 
by a vertical dividing line. The Ancient South Arabian script has no punctuation marks. 
The direction of writing is horizontal, from right to left. A characteristic of the inscriptions 
of the Early Sabaic period from the Marib area is boustrophedon writing, in which the 
direction of writing changes, and which is later given up in favor of the sinistrograde style. 
A peculiarity specific to the Late Sabaic inscriptions is letters carved out of the stone in 
relief. 

Inscriptions are written primarily on well-worked stone surfaces, stone blocks, or 
smoothed rock faces. Inscriptions can also, however, be cast in bronze or prepared on 
iconographic objects of bronze or on coins or amulets, and the like. 

At the beginning of the 1970s, the first instances of writing on wooden sticks, in a hitherto 
unknown minuscule script, were discovered in Yemen. The understanding of these sticks, 
which come from the Yemenite Gawf and of which several thousand have come to light in the 
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Table 15.1 The Ancient South Arabian consonantal script 


Character Transcription Character Transcription 
x $3 


ap | << 


HoFrDFKOVWOCM EAL 
ee | ler] Iss 
PowAaITtNntneaaAayzoioo 
N it << [Qu N «e+ OG GL OQ Qi ao 


meantime, is made especially difficult because of the script and the unknown vocabulary. 
Concerning the contents of the roughly thirty examples published thus far, probably dating 
to the second/third centuries AD, it can be said at present that they are documents partly 
written in the form of letters that have to do with legal and economic matters (Ryckmans, 
Miiller, and Abdallah 1994). 

Apart froma large number of graffiti, mostly of personal names, the inscriptions written in 
the monumental script can be assigned to quite varied text genres. The most widely attested 
group in all Ancient South Arabian dialects is that of the dedicatory inscriptions, which 
sometimes contain reports of entire military campaigns. Besides these, building inscriptions, 
irrigation regulations, grave inscriptions, law texts, and other types of legal documents, as 
well as so-called penitential and expiatory inscriptions have been found (Miiller 1994: 
307-312). 

In view of the record of documentation, it is principally Sabaic that will be treated in 
the following summary, with examples from the earlier or later periods noted. The abbre- 
viations used to identify inscriptions are those of Sab. Dict. (pp. xx—xxv) and Stein 2003 
(pp. 274-290). 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Preliminary remarks 


The Ancient South Arabian writing system is, like that of many other Semitic languages, 
primarily devised for the representation of consonants, and expresses vowels only in very 
restricted cases. In the absence ofan oral tradition, the precise pronunciation ofits graphemes 
is unknown, and a conventional reconstruction of the sound values is possible only by 
comparison with other Semitic languages. 
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Figure 15.1 The great 
inscription of Karib il Watar 
(c. 685 BC) R 3945: section 
of lines 11-20 


3.2 Consonants 


3.2.1 Consonantal inventory 


The following overview gives a rough classification of the Ancient South Arabian consonants 
according to manner and place of articulation, modeled on the reconstructed Proto-Semitic 
phonological system. 


3.2.2 Sibilants 


The classification of the graphemes represented above by s;, s2, and s3 was long debated. 
The usual transcription in the older literature — s, $, and §— is modeled on the form of the 
letters and on parallels in classical Arabic, and quickly leads to confusions in etymological 
comparisons with other Semitic languages which likewise exhibit three distinct “s”’-sounds 
that are, however, transcribed differently. The following shows the correlation between 
the older and newer transcription systems (for comparison the corresponding Arabic and 
Hebrew sounds are also given): 
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(1) Ancient South Arabian Classical Arabic Hebrew 


New Old 

S] Ss S iS 
So § s s 
83 $ s s 


Table 15.2 The consonantal phonemes of Ancient South Arabian 


Place of articulation 


Manner of Labio- Inter- Dental/ Palato- Velar/ Pharyn- 
articulation Bilabial dental dental alveolar alveolar Palatal uvular geal Glottal 
Stop 
Voiceless t k > (/2/) 
Voiced b d g 
Emphatic t (/t/) q 
Fricative 
Voiceless if t(/0/) 33 $1 h h(/h/) h 
Voiced d(/0/) z g “(/$/) 
Emphatic z (/07/) 
Affricate s (/t?/) 
Nasal 
Voiced m n 


Lateral continuant 


Voiceless So 
Voiced ] 
Emphatic d (/4’/) 
Liquid r 
Glide 
Voiced w y 


3.2.3 Glides 


The graphemes w and y represent primarily consonants — as in other Semitic languages — 
but also serve as so-called matres lectionis (see, inter alia, Ch. 16, $82) to indicate vowels 
(cf. Nebes 1997:114f.). Thus, parallel writings (sometimes in one and the same text, e.g., 
J 651/12-13, 20) such as ywm and ym “day” or byt and bt “house” allow conclusions to be 
drawn about the occurrence of the monophthongs /o:/ and /e:/ respectively. 


3.3 Vowels 


The few statements that can be made about the vocalization of Ancient South Arabian are 
based on the use of the glides w and y. The final writings of plural forms of verbs (Sab. 
hqnyw “they dedicated”), personal pronouns (hmw; -hw), and enclitic particles (-mw; -my) 
are in all likelihood to be read as vocalic (presumably as long /u:/ and /1:/). The same holds 
for imperfect forms of verbs H-w/y, such as, ykwn “he will be’, of which defective writings 
(ykn) are also attested (see also above, §3.2.3, on monophthongization). Apart from these 
few hints, practically nothing is known about the vocalization of the Ancient South Arabian 
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texts preserved for us. The question of a possible differentiation of syllables according to 
vowel quantity, therefore, likewise cannot be answered with certainty, nor are any broad 
conclusions possible concerning the accentual relationships of Ancient South Arabian. 


3.4 Sabaic phonological variation and change 
3.4.1 Sound change 


Orthographic evidence suggesting various sound changes occurs. The letters s and z com- 
monly alternate (and also strongly resemble each other in the script), for example in the 
word for “statuette”, which in the Middle Sabaic dedicatory inscriptions from the Awam 
temple in Marib appears as both slm and (rarely) zim (e.g., J 688/3). In Late Sabaic the 
sibilant s3 is increasingly replaced by s;, for example in ms,nd instead of ms3nd “inscription”. 
In some dialects, wand y alternate in verbal and nominal forms of weak roots in comparison 
with the Sabaic “Standard”, for example in derivations of rdw “(to have) pleasure’, so that 
the root is also listed in the dictionaries under rdy, or in qwl/qyl “tribal leader’, the plural of 
which always appears as qwl (cf. qwln beside qyln in ‘Abadan 1/40). 


3.4.2 Assimilation 


As in Hebrew, can assimilate to a following consonant (see Ch. 10, §3.1.2). No firm rules 
for this phenomenon in Sabaic have thus far been discerned, however, since unassimilated 
forms are attested just as often in apparently identical contexts (compare, e.g., hkrn “to alter, 
damage” [infinitive] and hnkrn; ’fs; “souls” and ’nfs;). In Middle Sabaic, assimilation of n 
seems to be the rule. 


3.4.3 Metathesis 


In some texts, from the southern dialect area, metathesis is acommon phenomenon, which 
nevertheless appears to be restricted to relatively few words, and particularly to the plu- 
rals °ywn (instead of ’wyn) from wyn “vineyard” and ‘lwd (instead of ’wld) from wld 
“child”. 


3.4.4 Regional variation 


The texts of certain regions exhibit certain peculiarities that indicate some dialectal coloring 
of Sabaic. Our grammatical “standard” is based on the texts from Marib and the central 
Yemeni highlands. 


3.5 Non-Sabaic phonological features 


In Hadramitic the sounds s; and t have fallen together to a large extent, a development 
that is expressed in the alternation of the corresponding graphemes. Thus the number “3” 
appears as sols; (e.g., R 2687/5; cf. Sab. sz/t), and the pronominal suffix of the third person 
feminine as -s3 and -t. Similarly, Minaic writes the phoneme /s/ in foreign proper names as t 
(e.g., dit “Delos” in R 3570/3), but nevertheless keeps the phoneme distinct in the language 
proper. 

Particularly distinctive of Minaic is the insertion of an etymologically unexplained h in 
certain nominal endings, pronouns, and particles (see the forms in the relevant section). 
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Here too, probably, also belong the Minaic plural forms bhn and bhnt of bn “son” and bnt 
“daughter”. The meaning of these spellings is uncertain. Perhaps they are plene-writings of 
a long vowel different from /u:/ and /i:/, as is suggested especially by comparison within 
Semitic. The same phenomenon can be observed in the hadramitic ending —hn marking the 
determinate state. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word structure 


Ancient South Arabian shares the fundamental common feature of the Semitic language fam- 
ily: the inflectional morphological system based on a (usually triconsonantal, or triradical) 
root. This means that from a basic scaffold of, as a rule, three consonants, a whole variety of 
verbal and nominal forms are built by means of the affixing and infixing of a few formative 
elements (as is common, the root f7 “to do, make” will serve as the paradigmatic root in what 
follows); semantically, such forms can always be traced back in some way to the basic mean- 
ing of the root (e.g., verbal forms of various stems, such as yf ‘Inn, ft'l, s;tf 1, or nouns such as 
mf, f It, etc.). Additional types of morphological differentiation (such as by the lengthening 
of vowels and consonants) are not visible in the consonantal script, but should be assumed. 

As in other Semitic languages, there are also a number of biradical nouns (e.g., s;m 
“name”, yd “hand”) and a few quadriradical roots (e.g., kwkb “star” sz’ml Robin-al-Limi 
1/2 “left, northern”). Verbs that go back originally to biradical roots (so-called weak verbs; 
see §4.4.3) have largely been brought into line with the triradical system by means of the 
insertion of “weak” radicals. 

Ancient South Arabian distinguishes three numbers (singular, dual, and plural) and two 
genders (masculine and feminine). 


4.2 Nominal morphology 
4.2.1 Noun patterns 


The system of noun patterns in Ancient South Arabian can be only incompletely recon- 
structed because of the inadequacy of the script; it ought for the most part, however, to have 
been similar to that of the other Semitic languages in its essential features. 

The heavy use of broken plurals (see Ch. 6, §3.3.2.4) in Ancient South Arabian is notewor- 
thy. Most of these have the pattern ’f 1: for example, *byt from byt “house”; ‘qwl from qwl/qyl 
“tribal leader”. In addition to these there are many other forms of broken plurals, such as 
mf It from singular mf 1 (e.g., mhfdt from mhfd “tower”; mqymt from mqm “might”) and 
the converse (e.g., msn‘ from msn'‘t “fortress”), or f 7 from singular f It (e.g., °nt from ?ntt 
“woman’”), as well as the so-called nisbe-plural *f1(n) (e.g., *hbsyn from hbszy “Abessynian”). 
Further, several different plurals can be formed from one noun (cf. the numerous plural 
forms of hrf “year” in Sab. Dict.). 

In contrast, the external “sound” plural is markedly rare and apparently restricted to a 
few words. 


4.2.2. Noun state 


As in other Semitic languages, nouns in Ancient South Arabian exhibit, in addition to 
number and gender, three states (for the forms in Sabaic see [2] below); a fourth state, the 
so-called “absolute”, is limited to a few syntactic contexts, mainly numerals (see §4.6.1.1): 
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1. = Indeterminate state (status indeterminatus): marked in the singular as a rule by 
“mimation” (-m occurring in final position); denotes an indefinite noun: for ex- 
ample, slmm d-dhbm “a(ny) statuette of bronze”; kl qtntm Gl 1142/9 “each [type of] 
flock”. 

2.  Determinate state (status determinatus): corresponds to the form of a noun marked 
with a definite article in other languages, for example, dn slmn d-dhbn “this statuette 
of bronze”; slmnhn “the two statuettes”; s./tn slmtn “the three statuettes [of women]”; 
hgrn s,bwt “the city [of] Sabwa”; kl qwin “all of the tribal leaders.” Proper names are 
naturally definite (e.g., s.bwt in the example above). 

3. Construct state (status constructus): in possessive phrases, the form of the governing 
noun (nomen regens) joined to animmediately following genitive; the second (genitive) 
member of the construction may be a pronominal suffix, a governed noun (nomen 
rectum), or an asyndetic relative clause (see §5.4.2). The accompanying nomen rectum 
is usually definite, but may also be indefinite. As examples consider the following: 
*wld-hw “his children”; ‘dy hifhgrnhn ns2qm w-nsn J 643/25 “in the vicinity of the two 
cities [of] NaSqum and Nassan”; mlky s,b’ “the two kings of Saba”; nd‘ w-sasy son’m 
C 407/33 “harm and malice of a[ny] enemy”; kl s}b’% w-dby’ w-tqdmt s,b’y w-db’ w- 
tqdmn mr’y-hmw J 581/6—7 “all expeditions, battles, and attacks, which their two lords 
led” (the three verbs cannot be meaningfully rendered literally in the translation); 
compare also §5.4.2. As the last two examples show, several nomina regentes may 
appear in succession in the construct state. 


In several instances a genitive relationship is expressed by means of a relative pronoun 
(see §4.3.3), only rarely, however, by means of apposition, as in tltt slmm dhbm J 567/9 
“three statuettes of bronze” (similarly in rare cases by a following asyndetic relative clause; 
see §5.4.2). 

Because of the lack of vocalization, the Ancient South Arabian case system can only be 
reconstructed on the basis of the construct state of the external plural of bn “son’, which, 
especially in Early Sabaic texts, appears both as bnw (nominative syntactically) and as bny 
(oblique; see Stein 2002a). 

The inflectional endings which mark each of the states are summarized below: 


(2) Masculine Feminine 
Constr. Indet. Det. Constr. Indet. Det. 
Singular -p -m -n -t -t-m = -t-n 
Dual -pl-y -n -nhn-~ -t-y -t-n -t-nhn 
External plural -wi-y  -n -nhn~-t -t-m = --t-n 


Note the following: 


1. The feminine endings presented above are the “regular” forms. There is also a set 
of “natural” feminines which are formed like the masculine, that is, without the 
ending -t. 

2. The masculine singular endings are likewise those of the broken plurals of masculine 
forms. 

3. In Masculine dual constr. the first ending is attested in Early Sabaic, the second in 
Middle Sabaic and Late Sabaic. 

4. In Masculine constr. plural the first ending is nominative, the second oblique. 
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4.3, Pronominal morphology 
4.3.1 Personal pronouns 


Forms of the first and second persons are only very sparsely attested thus far, the latter 
primarily in the minuscule inscriptions of the wooden sticks (see §2). Typical of a Semitic 
language, personal pronouns occur in both independent and suffixed (clitic) forms. A gender 
distinction is not attested in the first person and in the dual number (see Ch. 6, §3.3.3). 

The independent personal pronouns serve as subjects of nominal clauses and, more often, 
of verbal clauses. In the latter case, the pronoun is placed at the beginning of the clause and 
the following verb is usually separated by f- (see $5.1). Consider the following examples: 
mr’ *t Ry 508/11 (Late Sabaic) “you are lord”; w-’t s3hln A-40-4/3 (beside w-“nt f-s3hIn; see 
§4.4.4); w-hmw f-hmdw C 2/7-8 “and they thanked”; w-t wlw bn-hw b-wfym hw’ w-kl s.w- 
hmw J 631/13-14 “and they returned from there safely, [namely] he himself and all their 
retinue”. The personal pronouns of the third person are identical with the second group of 
demonstrative pronouns (see 84.3.2). 

The clitic personal pronouns (pronominal suffixes) appear on both noun and verb forms: 
for example, bny-hw “his sons”; lmr-hw “he granted to him”; I-kmw YM 11729/3 “to 
you (pl.)”; l-krbn-kmw (< l-ykrbn-kmw) YM 11733/2 “may he bless you (pl.)”; and so 
forth. 

The independent pronouns and and pronominal suffixes are summarized in (3): 


(3) Independent pronouns Pronominal suffixes 
Singular 
Ist com. ‘n (-n) 
2nd masc. nt, ’t -k 
2nd fem. -k 
3rd masc. bh’, hw’ -hw 
3rd fem. h’, [hy’] -h, -hw 
Dual 
2ndcom. °*tmy -kmy 
3rdcom. —hmy -hmy 
Plural 
Ist com. (-n) 
2nd masc.  *ntmw -kmw 
2nd fem. 
3rd masc. hmw -hmw, (-hm) 
3rd fem. [hn] -hn 


Regarding the pronouns of (3), note the following: 


1. The first common singular pronoun ’n is attested in a few Late Sabaic texts: strw 
dn ms3ndn jn °brh C 541/3—4 “I, Abraha, wrote this inscription” (the verb as plural 
maiestatis); see also §4.4.2 on VL 24/3 =J 2353/3. 

2. First com. sing. -n (accusative) so far attested only in feminine personal names such 
as So fnns)r (= sof-n ns;r) “[the god] Nasr protected me”. 

3. The second feminine singular clitic -k occurs in the “Sun Hymn” (Robin 1991:122), 
and in Oost. Inst. 14/5f. 

4. The third feminine clitic of the form -hw is attested only in Middle Sabaic. 
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4.3.2 Demonstrative pronouns 


These may be divided into two groups according to their form and function: Demonstrative 1 
indicates the immediate situation of the speaker or reader ofan inscription, whereas Demon- 
strative 2 points back to something mentioned previously in the text. A demonstrative pro- 
noun precedes the noun it modifies, which appears in the determinate state: for example, 
dn slmn d-dhbn J 578/4—5 “this (i.e., the present) statuette of bronze”; h’ fnwtn R 4815/5,7 
“this (i.e., the aforementioned) canal”; hmw *hmrn J 576/10,16 “these (i.e., the aforemen- 
tioned) Himyarites”. The demonstratives of the second group distinguish special forms for 
the oblique case: for example, b-hwt bytn E 13 §10 “in that castle”. 


(4) Demonstrative 1 Demonstrative 2 


Nominative Oblique 


Singular 
Masculine dn h’, hw hwt 
Feminine dt, (dtn‘) h’, hy’ hyt 
Dual 
Common dyn hmy hmt, (hmyt) 
Plural 
Masculine In hmw hmt 
Feminine lt hn hnt 


4.3.3 Relative pronouns 


The relative pronoun, either inflected or in the frozen form d-, appears before independent 
or attributive relative clauses (see §5.4.1 and §5.4.2) or before nouns in a circumlocution for 
a construct chain, as in slmn d-dhbn “the statuette of bronze” (see also the example from J 
657 in §4.6.1.1), in which the nouns often agree in definiteness (thus slmn d-dhbn vs. slmm 
d-dhbm). The standard forms of the relative pronoun are as follows: 


(5) Masculine Feminine 
Singular — d- dt, t- 
Dual dy dty 
Plural °1, “lw, ’ly, “Tht "lt 


Note the following: 


1. In feminine singular, the second form is Late Sabaic. 
2. Inmasculine plural, the first form is Early Sabaic, the second and third ones are Middle 
Sabaic nominative and oblique respectively, the last one is Late Sabaic. 


4.3.4 Indefinite pronouns 


For the indefinite pronouns mn “someone” and mhn “something” see §5.4.1 and §5.3.6. 


4.4 Verbal morphology 
4.4.1 Verb-stems 


The following verb-stems may be distinguished graphically (on the fundamental nature of 
Semitic verb-stems, see Ch. 6, §3.3.5.2): 
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(6) 0, (f*1), 02 (£1), H (hf), Tin(ft‘l), Tr, (tf), ST(s) tf). 


For the stem 02 see below, §4.4.5. 

These are inflected regularly throughout, retaining their formative elements even with 
prefixes (e.g., yhfInn). Possible additional stems, marked by vocalic or consonantal length- 
ening, may also be assumed, but are not yet clearly ascertained on the basis of the script. 

Likewise active and passive forms of the verb cannot be outwardly distinguished. However, 
a differentiation of voice can be demonstrated for many verbs on syntactic grounds (see the 
example from J 669 in §5.3.6), a distinction that must have been marked vocalically. 


4.4.2 Verb inflection 


As in other Semitic languages, two conjugation types exist in Ancient South Arabian: the 
suffix-conjugation, usually termed the perfect, and the prefix-conjugation, or imperfect. The 
latter is further divided into a simple, unaugmented “short form” and a form augmented by 
-n called the “long form” or N-imperfect (see Nebes 1994b). The base of the prefix- 
conjugation of the simple stem (for both short and long forms) has the shape f‘V/ as in 
Arabic (see Nebes 1994a). 

The forms of the two conjugations are presented in (7). The final -w or -y of dual and 
plural forms usually disappears (in the orthography) before a following suffix, as in In hbrrw 
b-‘ly hdrn w-hs,ht-hmw E 13 §9 “when they set out against the Hadramites and defeated 
them”. Likewise the prefix y- is sometimes not written after a preceding precative particle 
I-, as in I-hsbhnn beside I-yhsbhnn “may [‘Attar and “Almaqah] keep [you happy]” in the 
minuscule inscriptions YM 11729/2-3 and YM 11732/2 (cf. also Ghul Document A/1-2); 
the ending -nn clearly marks these forms as finite. Such defective imperfect forms are to be 
distinguished from the precative infinitives discussed in 85.6.2. 


(7) Summary of finite verb forms 


Suffix-conjugation Prefix-conjugation 
Short form Long form 
Singular 
3rd masc. fl y-fl y-f‘l-n 
3rd fem. f‘l-t t-f1 t-f‘l-n 
2nd masc. f'1-k t-f‘l t-fl-n 
2nd fem.  fl-k 
Ist com. (f1-k) 
Dual 
3rd masc. fl, f‘l-y y-fil-y y-f‘l-nn 
3rd fem. f‘l-ty, (fl-tw) [t-fL-y] t-f‘l-nn 
Plural 
3rd masc.  f‘l-w y-fl-w y-f‘l-nn 
3rd fem. f‘l-y, f‘l-n (?) t-fl-n(?)  t-f‘l-nn 
2nd masc.  f‘l-kmw t-f‘l-nn 


Regarding these finite verb forms, note the following: 


1. The forms of the second-person masculine are thus far attested almost exclusively 
in the minuscule inscriptions on wooden sticks (cf. Ryckmans, Miller, and Abdallah 
1994 with publication of several texts and further bibliography). 

2.  Thesecond-person singular f‘I-k is attested as feminine with certainty only in the “Sun 
Hymn” (Robin 1991:122). 
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3. The first-person singular is not certainly attested in texts published to date. Perfect 
forms probably occur in VL 24 = J 2353: for example, line 3, w-br’k-h ni “and I built 
them (the irrigation works)”. 

4. Both of the third feminine plural forms, f‘l-y and f‘l-n, are attested only rarely; also 
perhaps f‘I-tw (cf. Nebes 1985:34—38). 

5. In dual 3rd masc., the first form is Early Sabaic, the second one is later. 


4.4.2.1 The suffix-conjugation 


The suffix-conjugation, or perfect, (f7) may appear in both main and subordinate clauses 
and is primarily used for the past and the pluperfect. It may occur in statements that, 
according to their meaning, denote duration as well as those that describe punctual actions. 
Compare, for example, the following: (1) w-thrgw b-‘mhmw bn sof sorqm dy matt syms)n w-lyl 
lylm dy sorq kwkbn d-sbhn J 649/32-34 “And they fought with them from daybreak until 
sunset and (from) the falling (?) of night until the rising of the morning-star”; (ii) w-wdqy 
hmy btnhn d-hmdn w-bt‘ bn hwt dnmn J 651/20-21 “And both these houses of Hamdan and 
of Bata‘ collapsed because of this rain”. 

The basic time reference for the perfect is anteriority to a given “relative moment”. In the 
past, as in both of the preceding examples, the relative moment lies in the temporal sphere of 
the author; in the pluperfect, it lies in the syntactically superordinate clause, as in w-hmdw 
mam ‘Imgh k-hlhmw bn qblm d-wdg ‘-hmw YM 440/6-8 “And they expressed their gratitude 
for the power of Almaqah, that he had saved them from a misfortune that had come upon 
them”. 

In the protasis of conditional sentences and in relative clauses with conditional connota- 
tion, the suffix-conjugation has a present meaning. This is explained, as in Arabic, by the 
specific relationship of anteriority of the apodosis and protasis; see the examples in §5.3.6. 


4.4.2.2 The prefix-conjugation 


Concerning the distribution of the short (yf) and long (yf‘In) forms of this imperfect, 
it should be noted that yf‘In forms constitute over three-quarters of the attestations. 
A rigorously consistent differentiation of functions between the two types cannot be 
established. A historical consideration of the uses reveals, however, that in Early Sabaic 
yf‘lis attested considerably more often than yf‘In. To be noted as well is that in the Middle 
Sabaic period yf‘ appears considerably more often than yf ‘In in narrative contexts, where 
both long and short types are used to describe a “progression of action” as, for example, in 
the following: w-bnhw f-ygb’w ‘dy hgrn n‘d w-bnhw f-yhsrn mlkn ?Isorh yhdb w-d-bn hms, hw 
w-"frs;hw ‘dy rd mh’nfm w-yqm‘w w-hb In hgrnhn J 576/7-8 “From there they went to the 
city of Na ‘d. From there King “lsarah Yahdib, along with part of his main army and his riders, 
set out for the region of Muha’nifum. [Then] they destroyed and seized the both cities”. 

As a common denominator to which the overwhelming majority of examples may be 
reduced, the terms that suggest themselves for the relative time reference of the imperfect 
are simultaneity and posteriority. The “relative moment” is either the present moment of 
the writer/speaker or to be found in the immediate syntactic context (e.g., a superordinate 
clause). 

The long form of the imperfect (yf‘In), seldom the short form (yf‘l), occurs in statements 
with the present and future reference: for example, mdbht b-h ydbhn mlkn twrm b-ywm 
ts; ‘m d-twr C 671/1—4 = R 3104/1—4 “altar on which the king on the 9th day [of the month 
of] da Tawr offers a bull”. 

In subordinate clauses introduced by conjunctions and in relative clauses which have a 
syntactically superordinate clause situated in the past, yf‘In and, less often, yf‘] may have 
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modal nuances: for example, bkn wqhhw...I-s,b’ w-qtdmn...w-l-s,ym l-hw mdrfn s;wn 
tmhnyn d-yhmynhw bn d‘bn J 651/28-33 “When [their lord] ... commanded him to carry 
out and direct [the work]... [and] to erect the dam-works for it [i.e., the city of Marib] 
further up the wadi, which would protect it from flooding” (potentiality or intentionality). 

The prefix-conjugation also forms the basis for the production of other modal verb 
forms: (i) /-yf‘In denotes the precative (used to express wishes); (ii) /-yf‘I serves as the jussive 
(expressing indirect commands; for the imperative, see $4.4.4); and (iii) 7 yf‘ functions as 
the vetitive (used to express negative wishes). These can be respectively illustrated by the 
following: (i) w-l-yhmrnhw Imghw hzy w-rdw mr’hmw J 667/14—15 “And may Almagqaht 
grant him the goodwill and the pleasure of their lord”; (ii) w-1 ydbhw bn msymnhn ‘ttr 
w-sgms;m w-dbhm b-hrn C 74/11-13 “And let them offer [an animal sacrifice] to ‘Attar 
and to Samsum and an animal sacrifice [to Almaqah] in Hirran from [the yield of] both 
cultivated areas”; and (iii) w-7 yhwfd b-h ‘md w-‘lbm C 610/3 (Early Sabaic) “And neither 
vines nor ‘ilb-trees may be planted there”. 


4.4.3 Weak verbs 


Both tri- and biradical spellings of verbs II-w/y occur, the latter being the more common, 
as in ykwnn and yknn “he will be”; hqwh and hqh “he completed” (on triradical roots, see 
84.1). Since no semantic distinction is generally discernible between the bi- and triradical 
forms of the verbs in question, it may be assumed in principle that these are purely graphic 
variants of one and the same verb form, and not forms of different verbal stems (such as 
kwn as a stem with doubling of the second radical beside kn as the simple stem). This does 
not preclude in any way the existence of derived verbal stems, but the identification of the 
latter can only be made on the basis of comparative contexts (many verbs are attested only 
in one or the other written form). 

Verbs II-geminatae (i.e., with the second consonant doubled) are written either tri- or 
biradically, as in hbrr“to come forth’, versus hg “to make a pilgrimage”; alternative spellings 
of individual roots are only rarely attested thus far (see the entries under drr and killin Sab. 
Dict.), which suggests the existence of different verbal stems. 

Verbs IH-w/y exhibit sound forms for the most part, as in hwfy-hw “he granted to 
him”; yhrdwn “he will satisfy”; shortened forms are rare: compare w-hrd-hw C 365/5 “and 
[because] he satisfied him”; I-y’t (< I-yty) R 4176/10,11 (Early Sabaic) “may it come”. Note- 
worthy is the alternation of w and yin a few roots; with yhrdwn above compare yhrdyn and, 
in general, §3.4.1. 

Verbs I-w lose their first radical in the prefix-conjugation (thus /-yz’n “may he continue 
[...to do]”, etc.). The few instances of verbs I-y exhibit both spellings (yyfin or yfin “it 
will be proclaimed”). The hf‘land s,tf‘I stems are as a rule regularly formed (e.g., hwfy “he 
fulfilled”, rarely hfy; s; twfy “he was protected”). In the ft7stem the first radical is missing in the 
orthography, as in tqhw “they complied/completed” (cf. in contrast the sound form of the ¢f‘] 
stem, as in tws;‘w “they attacked”). Since verbs I-n exhibit a similar appearance (e.g., tdn “to 
harm’, infinitive), an assimilation of the first radical to the infix, as in Arabic, suggests itself. 

As arule, the first consonant of verbs I-n is assimilated to a following consonant, as in hkl 
beside hnkl “he carried out”. (see also §3.4.2). 


4.4.4 Imperative 


The imperative is attested in the minuscule script of the wooden sticks. It has the form 
fi(-n): for example, w-int f-s3hIn YM 11742/2 “and you (sg.), look after... !” 
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4.4.5 Infinitive and participle 


From the Middle Sabaic period onwards, the infinitive is morphologically divided into two 
forms: a non-augmented form (f‘) of the basic stem 0), and a form augmented by -n for 
all derived stems (e.g., hf ‘In, tf‘In, etc.). This rule, restricted to the region of Marib and the 
central Yemeni highlands, also allows a morphological distinction between the basic stem 
0; (infinitive f7) and a derived stem 0 (infinitive fn). See Stein 2002b. This -n is to be 
distinguished from that of the determinate state (see §4.2.2), which, like other formative 
elements (mimation, etc.), may not appear on the infinitive. 

Characteristic of the usage of the individual Ancient South Arabian dialects, and in 
particular of Sabaic, are the various functions of the infinitive. Two basic uses underlie 
these: (i) the infinitive stands as the predicate, in which position it is interchangeable with 
a finite verb form; and (ii) the infinitive assumes the role of a part of the clause dependent 
on the predicate (in this position it is no longer interchangeable with a finite verb form; see 
Nebes 1988). On infinitival syntax, see §5.6. 

The (active) participle of the basic stem has the form f‘, as in wd’m w bh’mC 548/2 “going 
out or in’; bn nkrm w-mhb’s;m C 29/5 “[they placed their house under the protection of 
‘Attar], against anyone who would alter or harm it”. The inscription Silwi-a8-Suzayf 1, 
written in the Haramic dialect, exhibits a participle without mimation (lines 3-5): b-hn gwz 
bthtn w-hw’ ‘br “because he passed through [the region of ?] Bathatan, crossing [a border]”. 
A passive participle of the basic stem of the form mf ‘lis difficult to confirm. The participles 
of the derived stems have a prefix m-, as in mhb’; “who harms” (cf. the example from 
C 29 above); active and passive forms cannot be distinguished outwardly, and in general it 
is difficult to distinguish between participles and other nominal forms. 


4.5 Particles 


In addition to the conjunctions (see §§5.2-5.3) and object clause marker (see §5.3.1), 
the particles of Ancient South Arabian include prepositions, particles of negation, and 
enclitics. 


4.5.1 Prepositions 


The most important prepositions, with their primary meanings, are as follows: 


1. b- “in, at” (local); “in, on, during” (temporal); “with, by” (instrumental/sociative). 
I-“to(ward)” (local and temporal); expression of the dative. Sometimes there is overlap 
with the semantic range of b-, as in J-tltm ywmm J 631/28 “on the third day”; versus 
b-tltm ywmm J 577/12. 

3. bn “(away) from” (local and temporal); also partitive and explanatory (e.g., kl 
somt...bn ‘ns;m w-’blm w-twrm w-brm R 3910/2-3 “every purchase of person, 
camel, bull, or [other] cattle”). In texts in the Haramic dialect bn is replaced by 
mn, otherwise unknown in Ancient South Arabian. 

4. ‘br “in the direction of”. This preposition has a wide range of meaning and often 
occurs with other prepositions (e.g., b-dr hst’w b-‘br mr’-hmw E 13 82 “In the war 
that [that people] had fomented against their lord”). 

5.  ‘d(y) “up to” (local); “until” (temporal). In addition to expressing direction, this 
preposition also expresses the goal of an action and sometimes also stands simply 
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for local “in” (e.g., tmr w-fql sdqm ‘dy kl 3;rr-hmw E 18/21 “[May the deity grant] 
proper crops in all their valleys”). 

6. ‘I(y) “(up)on’, frequently combined with b-. This preposition often serves to express 
enmity (e.g., s;bt s,; by w-db’ b-‘y hbsot E 19/6—7 “the campaign that they undertook 
and carried out against Abessynia”. 


Other common prepositions are (b-)‘m “(together) with”; bd(n) “after” (local and tem- 
poral); b(y)n “between”; hg(n), b-hg “like, corresponding to”; (I-/b-)qbl “before” (local and 
temporal). 


4.5.2 Negative particles 


The negative in all applications is 7. In addition to verbal clauses it also appears in nominal 
clauses, particularly in the negation of existence, often with jussive force, as in 7 3)s)71 
G/1379/3,7 “let there be no one who lays claim”. In Late Sabaic the negation is d, in the 
Haramic dialect, however, it is 1m (followed by the short form of the prefix-conjugation 
like in Arabic). 


4.5.3 Enclitics 


Occasionally the particle -m or -mw (less often -my) is appended to an individual word, 
particularly on prepositions and on certain (for the most part lexically determined) con- 
junctions, yet hardly ever on verbs (see Nebes 1991). The function of the particle is probably 
emphasis; compare, for example, w-b-mw hwt hrfn E 69/20 “and in the very same year” and 
b-hwt lirfnJ 751/8—9 “in that year”. A second enclitic, -1, is mainly attached to a preposition 
or conjunction and causes an inversion of the original meaning, e.g., In “from” opposite /- 


»D ¢ 


“to(wards)”, ‘mn “from” opposite (b)‘m “(together) with”. 


4.6 Numerals 

In the written record preserved for Ancient South Arabian, numbers are usually written out; 
only rarely are they expressed with special numeric characters. 

4.6.1 Cardinals 


The numbers from 1 to 9 each have a masculine and a feminine form, the latter augmented 
with -t: 


(8) Masculine Feminine 
1 ‘hd ht 
2 tny tty 
3 solt, tlt soltt, tltt 
4 rb‘ rbt 
5 hms, hms)t 
6s, dt, st s;dtt, s;tt 
7 $ 1 b‘ S] b‘t 
& tmny,tmn  tmnyt, tmnt 
9 ts 7 ts; be 

10 ‘sor ‘sort 


Regarding the above cardinal numbers, note the following: 
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1. ‘In addition to the common forms of 2 there also occurs kly (Early Sabaic; Mid- 
dle Sabaic kly), feminine kl'ty, for “both”, which is always definite: for example, kly 
mhfdnhn yzl w-dr‘J 557 (Early Sabaic) “both of the towers Ya’zil and Dara™. 

2. The first cited form of the numbers 3, 6, and 8 is attested in Early Sabaic, the second 
in the Middle Sabaic and Late Sabaic periods. 

3. Anumber *hdy“1” and s;t“6” are attested in some late inscriptions from south-eastern 
regions, e.g., in ‘Abadan 1/23 (cf. also s;ty “60” in R 5085/11 [Late Sabaic]). 


The numbers from 11 to 19 are composed of the relevant unit (masculine or feminine) 
and ‘s)r (unchangeable). The numbers 11 and 12 are thus far only attested in their masculine 
forms (7hd ‘sr and tny ‘szr), the other numbers, conversely, almost exclusively in the feminine 
form (e.g., tltt ‘sor “13”; s)dtt ‘sor [Early Sabaic] “16”). 

The number 20 has the form ‘sry, while the other tens up to 90 have the form of the unit 
with a suffixed -y: for example, sy/ty or tlty “30”. 

The number 100 in the singular is m?, in the dual (“200”) mtn, in the plural m’ (Early 
Sabaic), mn, or mt (e.g., sb‘ mt “700”). The word for 1,000, If, has a broken plural, ’7f 

In compound numbers the elements (units, tens, etc.) go from smallest to largest, con- 
nected by w-. 


4.6.1.1 Construction of the cardinals 


The gender polarity of the numbers 3 to 10 that is common throughout the Semitic languages 
is also found in Ancient South Arabian. That is, a counted masculine noun takes the feminine 
form of the relevant number, a feminine noun the masculine form of the number. 

The numeral appears before the thing counted, and agrees with it in definiteness. With an 
indefinite noun the number appears in the absolute state (see §4.2.2; exceptions are m’t and 
Tf, which regularly exhibit mimation); with definite nouns the number is likewise definite. 
The thing counted is usually in the dual with 2, in the plural with higher numbers. A few 
examples will illustrate the construction: hms; w-‘syry w-mt frs;m J 665/30—31 “125 riders”; 
hms; mnm w-1fm *;dm J 576/15 “1,500 soldiers”; tltt ‘ssr ywmtm E 13 810 “for 13 days”; 
tlttn slmn ly dhbn J 657/3 “the 3 statuettes of bronze” (definite). 


4.6.2. Ordinals 


A special form is qdm “first”. The other ordinal numbers up to 10 differ outwardly from the 
cardinals only in that the masculine forms always have three consonants, thus rb‘ “fourth”; 
s,dt “sixth”. Feminine forms have the ending -¢, as in tnyt (also tnt) “second”. 

Attributive ordinals are placed after the thing counted and agree with it in state and 
gender, as in drm tntm Ja 576/11 “a second time”; hrf wdd1...rb‘n J 618/9-10 “the fourth 
year of the [eponym] Wadad’il” (definite). Several temporal expressions are constructed 
differently, such as b-ywm ts;‘m “on the ninth day” (for reference see §4.4.2.2; construct 
state); b-tltm ywmm J 577/12 “on the third day”. 


4.6.3 Other numerals 


Fractions have the same outward form as the ordinals: thus sj/t (Early Sabaic) “a third’, 
rb‘“a fourth’, and so on (e.g., kl tmn qbrn ygr DAI FH Awam 1997-2/2 (Early Sabaic) “the 
entire eighth of the grave Yagur”). In compounds the fraction looks like the singular, as 
in salt rb‘ kl qbrn ygr DAI FH Awam 1997-5/2 (Early Sabaic) “three-fourths of the entire 
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grave Yagur”. For “half” there is a specific word, fqh: for example, w-kwn fqhm I-sbhm 
w-hmym w-fqhm I-b‘ttr DAI FH Awam 1997-5/4 (Early Sabaic) “and one half [of the grave] 
belongs to Subhum and Hamyum and one half to Bi‘attar”. In addition, fractions can also 
be expressed periphrastically, as in ’sb‘m bn tmny ’sb‘C 640/2 “a finger out of eight fingers” 
(= “one-eighth”). 

Multiplicatives are only rarely attested; they are formed by the addition of ‘d (“time(s)”) 
to the numeral, as in s/tt’”d C 366 (Early Sabaic) “three times” or “for the third time”; 5, dt 
d Schm/Marib 19/A4 (Early Sabaic; fragmentary context). 


4.7 Non-Sabaic morphological features 


In contrast to Sabaic as an “H-language’, all other Ancient South Arabian dialects are so- 
called “S-languages”; in other words, they form the causative stem and the pronouns with 
s,, thus s,f ‘1 (Sab. hf‘D), -s;w (Sab. -hw), and so forth. 


4.7.1 Nominal morphology 


Outside of Sabaic, external plurals are met with more commonly, especially in Minaic. In 
particular, an h often appears word-finally in construct state forms — in Minaic even in the 
singular (see §3.5). 

An hcan also be inserted in the external plural ending of the feminine, as in Minaic ‘nthtn 
R 3306A/3 = as-Sawda’ 37/3 “the women”; w-7dhty M 275/3 “and the lands of... ”. 


(9) Summary of non-Sabaic nominal endings 


Construct Indeterminate _Determinate 

Singular/Broken plural Minaic -h, -@ (-m) -n 

Qatabanic -¢ -m -n 

Hadramitic -¢ -m -hn, -n 
Dual Minaic -y, -hy -ny -nhn, -nyhn 

Qatabanic -y, -w, -h(y)  -myw -nyhn 

Hadramitic  -y, -hy -nyw -yhn, -yn 
External plural Minaic -hw, -hy -hn 

Qatabanic —_-w, -y, (-h) 

Hadramitic (-hy) (-yhn) 


Many of the forms given are attested only rarely on account of the limited extent of what 
has been preserved. Note that the interpretation of the endings -hy and -yhnas plural is not 
completely certain; for discussion of the attestations see Beeston 1984: §H 13:2, 3. 


4.7.2 Pronominal morphology 


4.7.2.1 Personal pronouns 


With a few exceptions in Qatabanic inscriptions (e.g., ‘bd-k J 367 “your (sg.) servant”), only 
third-person forms are attested. The distinctive long forms of the third-person masculine 
singular pronominal suffix in Qatabanic and Hadramitic (-s;ww) are attached to external 
plurals and duals of nouns, but not to verbal forms (so Beeston 1984: §Q 23:2, H 23:2). The 
forms of the suffixed personal pronouns are as follows: 
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(10) Minaic Qatabanic _Hadramitic 

Singular 

3rd masc.  -8,, -S)W-S], -S) WW S$], -S] WW 

3rd fem. -S] -S1) -S)YW -t,-tyw, 

-S83, -S3YW 

Dual 

3rdcom. —_-symn -s;my -s;my 

3rd masc. -s;mn, -s;myn 
Plural 

3rd masc. -s;m -s;m -s;m 

3rd fem. -sjn -s)n 


4.7.2.2 Demonstrative pronouns 


Whereas the forms in Qatabanic for the most part correspond to those of Sabaic (thus dn, 
dt, s;mt, -s;myt, etc.; exceptions are the masculine plural of the first group, dtn, and the 
nominative masculine of the second group, sg. s;w, pl. s;m), in Minaic the demonstrative 
pronouns of the second group are essentially not attested at all, and those of the first group 
only very rarely (one of the few plural forms is ‘lt mhfdtn R 3015/2 = M 239/2 “these 
towers”; cf. R 2965/2 = M 185/2). 


4.7.2.3 Relative pronouns 


Qatabanic exhibits d- as a frozen relative particle as well as the form dn, as in s2n’ dn qnyw 
w-bqnyn Ry 367/9 = NAM 483/9 “[may du Samawi take revenge... ] on every enemy of 
that which they have acquired and will acquire”. In the following summary, uncertain and 
markedly rare forms are not listed: 


(11) Minaic Qatabanic Hadramitic 
Masc. Fem. Masc. Fem. Masc. Fem. 
Singular d- dt d-,dw_ dt d- dt 
Dual dy dtyn dw 
Plural *hl, hl dtw 


4.7.2.4 Indefinite pronouns 
Qatabanic exhibits in addition to mn also ’y “who(ever)”. 


4.7.3 Verbal morphology 


4.7.3.1 Verb-stems 


In Minaic a few verbs exhibit a spelling f“/ (such as ‘ly “raise,” e.g., M 203/2). Since con- 
sonantal length in Ancient South Arabian is not expressed in the script, such forms are 
probably to be understood as another verbal stem with reduplicated second radical, to be 
distinguished from a possible stem f‘] with doubling. 


4.7.3.2  Suffix-conjugation 


The dual and plural ending is not usually written in Minaic; the forms are thus identical 
in appearance with the singular (e.g., s3!’ both “he dedicated” and “they dedicated”). The 
plural of the third-person feminine is attested in Qatabanic and Hadramitic as f‘In (see 
Robin 1983:181—184; Nebes 1985:34). 
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4.7.3.3 Prefix-conjugation 


The indicative forms in Qatabanic, in contrast to the other dialects, are formed with a prefix 
b-, as in kl mngw byktrbwn AM 757/11 “all things that they will request” (vs. jussive w-/-yqny 
R 3688/4 “and may he acquire”). Here too the prefix y can be lost in writing; see the example 
in §4.7.2.3. The form of the third-person masculine plural of the prefix-conjugation in 
Qatabanic is y-f‘l-wn (see the example above). 

Qatabanic b-yf‘I for the most part corresponds to Sabaic yf ‘In, in being used for indicative 
statements of the present and the future: w-kl s;hmm w-qnym bykn w-yks3’ ws)t dtn bytn 
Folkard 1/5—-6 “And all of the servants and flocks that are present and live in these houses”; 
w-l yfth dn fthn w-mhrtn b-‘dm ’w *bnm kn-m byhrg mlkn R 3566/21 “And this decree and 
decision is to be published on wood or stone, as the king will command”. The use of the 
prefix-conjugation for the past in a narrative context is only very rarely attested, with a few 
certain examples thus far only in Minaic: w-yfqr zyd1 b-wrhh hthr w-yfnnw kb bn kl bytth 
Tt msr R 3427/2 = M 338/2 “And Zayd’ il died in the month of Hathor, and they sent linen 
from all the temples of the gods of Egypt”. 

Occasionally, prefixed verbal forms augmented with b- are also found in Minaic. Imper- 
fects of the form yf ‘In (“long form”) are rarely attested in Minaic and are often of uncertain 
number; the other dialects exhibit no such forms at all. 


4.7.3.4 Infinitive 


The infinitive is regularly formed without an n-augment; in Qatabanic, however, mimation 
may appear in certain cases (cf. Nebes 1988:70f., 73, and §5.8.3 below). 


4.7.4 Non-Sabaic particles 


The prepositions exhibit a number of distinctive features in comparison with those in Sabaic. 
Thus, for Sabaic /- Minaic usually has the preposition k-, Hadramitic h- (for further specifics 
on Hadramitic see Beeston 1984: 8H 33:3). The forms that end in -y in Sabaic end in -win 
Qatabanic, thus ‘dw, ‘Iw, and so forth. 

In Minaic the particle k- in its various functions has a preposed s2, as in bn s)-kd R 
2980/13 = Shaqab 19/13 “from (the possibility) that”. In contrast to Sabaic the other dialects 
have a temporal conjunction mty (Hadramitic mt) “when”. 

The negative in Minaic (only sparsely attested) is the particle [hm. 

Enclitic -m(w) is common to all dialects; in addition, Minaic and Qatabanic also exhibit 
a particle -’y (Minaic also -m-’y), while Hadramitic has -hy (see Nebes 1991). In Hadramitic 
the particle -m also occurs on verb forms, as in b-‘br dt ynsf-m Rb 1/84 no. 196/2-3 “because 
he will perform a ritual(?)”. 


4.7.5 Numerals 


Different forms for the number 1 are found in Qatabanic (td, fem. tt; also ‘s;tn) and Minaic 
(‘s;t). The words for 3 and 6 correspond in these dialects to the Early Sabaic forms (thus 
slt(t), s;dt(t)). Hadramitic exhibits both sj/t(t) and the spelling sz/s3(t). 

The tens in Minaic and Hadramitic may exhibit an h in the ending: for example, ‘rb ‘hy 
(Minaic, also *+b‘y) “40”; tmnhy “80”. 

Distributives are expressed in Qatabanic by repetition of the numeral: b-‘szr ‘sar hbstm 
ms‘m I-tt tt ywmm R 3854/6-7 “ten full Habsat-coins each for each day”. 
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5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


The first clause ofan inscription begins with the subject, less commonly (though often in legal 
documents) with an adverb such as kn, hgn, among others, “thus”. In all other main clauses, 
which are usually introduced by the conjunction w- (see §5.2), as well as in subordinate 
clauses introduced by a conjunction, the verbal predicate normally precedes (VS). 

In main clauses introduced by w-, the subject, object, or a locative or temporal preposi- 
tional phrase may appear at the beginning: 


(12) A. w-’ws;'l f-hmd mqm ‘Amqh 
and==Awsil and==he-thanked power-of Almaqah 
“And Aws’il expressed his gratitude for the power of Almaqah” (J 644/7) 
B. w-bythmw nmn_ f-‘dbw 
and==house=their Nu‘man and==they-repaired 
“And their house Nu‘man they repaired” (C 648/4) 
C. w-bn hgrn n‘d_ f-yt'wlw 
and==from city=peT. Na‘d and==they-returned 
“And from the city of Na‘d they returned” (J 576/10) 


The predicate, as the examples show, is introduced by f-, although there are also many 
cases without f- (e.g., w-7mqh l-yhmrnhw J 692/4—5 “and may Almaqah grant to him”). It 
is rare, when a nominal element is preposed, that the predicate is introduced by w- (e.g., 
w-frs;hw ndf w-zhn J 649/20-21 “and his horse Nadif was wounded”; Nebes 1995:22—45; 
218-219; 221-231). 

The preposing of nominal elements is less common in verbal subordinate clauses, except 
for resumptive pronouns in relative clauses (see §5.4.2): 


(13) k-h’ mt‘hw 
that==he he-saved=him 
“That he [i-e., Almaqah] had saved him” (J 619/10-11) 


Resumptive constructions, in which a preposed nominal or prepositional element is 
resumed by a pronoun elsewhere in the sentence, are uncommon: 


(14) w-’dmhw fr‘m... w-’sid b-‘mhw 
and==servants=his Fari‘um... and==soldiers-of in==with=him 
wkb b-wfym blthmw 


it-found in==success=INDET. mission=their 
“And as for his servants, [namely] Fari‘um...and the soldiers with him, their 
mission had a successful conclusion” (E 13 §11) 


The predicate of a nominal clause may consist ofa noun ora prepositional phrase; nominal 
clauses may be main or subordinate clauses. The subject normally stands first, as in (15A); 
when the predicate consists of a prepositional phrase, it often stands before an indefinite 
subject, as in (15B): 


(15) A. w-dn-m wtfn msdqm 
and==this==ENcL. document-of-transfer=prET. binding=INDET. 
“And this document of transfer is binding” (Gl 1572/7) 
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B. w-1 l-hmw b-hw kl mwm 
and==not to==them in==it any water=INDET. 
“while they had no water in it [i-e., the castle Saqir]” (E 13 810) 


5.2 Coordination 


The coordinating conjunction is the particle w- “and”; in addition, there is a disjunctive 
particle (f-)’w “or”. Main clauses and syntagms of equal syntactic status are connected by 
w-. The use of f- between clauses of equal rank is rare in Sabaic; it is found primarily in 
inscriptions in the Haramic dialect: 
(16) f-htt w-th?n f-hdr‘t w-nw 
and==she expiated and==will-pay-fine and==she-submitted and== 
be-humbled.1nr. 
“Then she expiated and will pay a fine. Then she submitted and humbled 
herself” (C 568/5-7) 


5.3 Subordination 


A subordinate clause introduced by a conjunction follows its main clause. Exceptions are 
conditional sentences and complex sentences with a conditional connotation. In the latter 
sentence types, as well as in other occasional instances of preposed hypotactic clauses intro- 
duced with a conjunction, the following main clause is often introduced by f-, though also 
with w- or @ (Nebes 1995:46—53; 219-221; 231-234). 


5.3.1 Object clauses 


Object clauses are introduced by the particle k-. Depending on the temporal relationship, 
they may contain the conjugational form f7 (perfect tense) for anteriority and yf‘In (imperfect 
tense; see §4.4.2) for posteriority: 


(17) A. w-ys;m‘w k-nblw hmw ‘rn b-‘br *hzb 
and==they-heard that==sent those Nagranites in==direction-of bands-of 
hbs,t Abessynians 


“And they heard that the aforesaid Nagranites had sent [a delegation] to the 
Abessynian bands” (J 577/10) 


B. w-tbs.rw b-‘m ‘Imqh 
and==they-received-good-news in==with Almaqah 
k-yhmrnhmw siqym mlym 


that==he-would-grant=them irrigation=INDET. winter(?)=INDET. 
“And they received from Almaqah the good news that he would grant them 
irrigation in the winter(?)” (J 653/7-8) 


5.3.2 Temporal clauses 


For the temporal notion “when,” the conjunctions ywm (properly: “on the day when’; 
Early Sabaic/Middle Sabaic), bkn (Middle Sabaic), and k- (Late Sabaic) are used, followed 
invariably by fl (perfect) as predicate: 
(18) A. yd*l drh bn s;mh‘ly mkrb sib gn ->wm 

Yada“il Darih son-of Sumuhi‘alt mukarrib-of Saba’ he-walled Awam 
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byt *Imgh ywm dbh “ttr 
temple-of Almaqah day-of he-sacrificed ‘Attar 
“Yada°il Darih, son of Sumuhw‘ali, mukarrib of Saba’, surrounded Awam, 
the temple of Almaqah, with a wall [on the day] when he offered an animal 


sacrifice to “Attar” (C 957; Early Sabaic) 


B. b-dt hws2‘hmw ‘Imgh _ b-wd‘ so‘bn 
in==REL. he-granted=them Almaqah in==subjugate.Ing. tribe=DeET. 
ngmn bkn= qs;dw w-nz ydm 


Nagran when they-rose-up and==withdraw.inr. hand=1nveEt. 
bn *mrhmw *mlk s;}b’_-b-‘br *hbsyn 
from lords=their kings-of Saba’ in==direction-of Abessynians=DET. 
“Considering that Almaqah granted them [i.e., both kings of the Sabeans] the 
subjugation of the tribe of Nagran, when they [i.e., the Nagranites] rose up 
and withdrew from their lords, the kings of Saba’, their support against the 
Abessynians” (J 577/8) 
C. w-ts;trw dn ms,ndn qyln soth’'l =yqbl d-yz’n 
and==he(!)-put-up this inscription=pet. qayl=pet. Sarah’il Yaqbal rEL.== 
Yaz’an 
k-qrn b-‘ly ngrn 
when==he-took-up-position in==against Nagran 
“The qayl Sarah’il Yaqbal of the clan Yaz’an put up this inscription when he had 
taken up a position against Nagran” (J 1028/6; Late Sabaic) 


Other temporal relationships are expressed by the conjunctions b‘d(n) d- (and the like) 
“after”; In, In d- “from the time that, since”; ‘d(y) d-/dt, tw “until”; brtn “when”; and ‘d 


“when” (Haramic only): 


(19) A. f-ysn‘w b-hwt bytn soqr bhms,t 
and==they-took-up-a-defensive-position in==that castle=per. Saqir five 
‘sor ymtm... ‘dy dt nfs mrhmw s,tm ~~ °’wtr 
ten days=1npet. until REL. he-arrived lord=their Sa‘irum Awtar 
w-msrhw bid dt = s,;btw msr hdrmwt 
and==troops=his after REL. they-defeated troops-of Hadramawt 
b-hlf dt gylm 


in==district-of dat Gaylim 

“They took up a defensive position in the aforementioned castle Saqir for 15 
days... until finally their lord Sa‘irum Awtar and his troops arrived, after 
they had defeated the troops of Hadramawt in the district of dat Gaylim” 


(E 13 §10) 
B. w-l-h[‘]nnhw bn hiz hlz In 
and==for==save.INF.=him from illness-of he-suffered-illness since 
d-tw bn mgqmn d-lhgm 


REL.==he-returned from observation-post=DET. REL.==Lahgum 
“And so that he [i.e., Almaqah] would save him from the illness from which 
he suffered since the time that he had returned from the observation post of 
Lahgum’” (J 633/4-6) 
C. b-dt hmrhw sdqhw b-ms,lhw brtn blthw 
in==REL. he-granted=him right=his in==oracle=his when he-sent=him 
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mrhw — s»mr yhr‘s2 
lord=his Sammar Yuhar‘i§ 

“Considering that he [i-e., Almaqah] granted him [i.e., the author] what was 
fitting, in his oracle, when his lord Sammar Yuhar‘is despatched him” 
(BR M.Bayhan 5/3-4) 


D. gsxnm bn gnyt glwnyn 'd bny 
Gasnum son-of Ganiyat Gulwanite=pet. when he-built 
w-qyh bry Thhw = d-s;m[wy__d-yg[rw] 


and==he-plastered wells.puat-of god=his di-Samawi REL.=Yagruw 
“Gasnum, the son of Ganiyat, the Gulwanite, [wrote this] when he built 
and plastered the two wells of his god di Samawi of Yagruw” (Ko 4/1-6) 


5.3.3 Circumstantial clauses 


Circumstantial clauses expressing simultaneity with the verbal predicate, analogous to the 
Arabic type wa-huwa yafalu, cannot be identified in Old South Arabian with certainty. With 
a nominal predicate, however, such syntagms are attested in Middle and Late Sabaic and in 
the inscriptions in the Haramic dialect (Nebes 1990): 


(20) A. w-s3mkw bn — hyrthmw mhs,;knm 
and==they-went-up from encampment=their Muhaskanum 
w- frs; hmw b-nhrm 
and==riders=their on==fast-horses=INDET. 
w-trydm 


and==well-conditioned-horses=INDET. 
“And they went up from their encampment Muhaskanum, their riders on fast, 
well-conditioned horses” (J 576/15-16) 


B. bhn qrbh mr ywm tlt  hgtn 
because he-approached=her man day-of third pilgrimage=peEt. 
w-h’ hyd 


and==she menstruating 
“Because on the third day of the pilgrimage a man had approached her, when 
she was menstruating” (C 533/2—4; Haramic) 


The nominal clause that is simultaneous with what precedes may also be introduced by 
the temporal conjunction bkn or k- 


(21) A. w-[b-d]t softhw rmn b-mqmtm bkn 
and==in==reEL. he-promised=him Rumman in==power=INDET. when 
*bhw dn{m yjzfr ws tdr hmyrm 


father=his Danam Yazfur in war-of Himyar. 
“And considering that Rumman promised him with power, when his father 
Danam Yazfur found himself at war with Himyar” (C 140/10-12) 


B. w-qds;w bt mrb- k-b-hw 
and==they-consecrated church-of Marib while==in==it 
qs ;s;m 


priest=INDET. 
“And they consecrated the church of Marib, while a priest was there” 
(C 541/66-67; Late Sabaic) 
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5.3.4 Causal clauses 


Causal relationships are formed with the conjunctions (I-)qbl(y) d-/dt; less often ‘In, ‘In 
d-/dt; in the inscriptions in the Haramic dialect with bhn: 


(22) A. hqny *Imgh d-hrn dn ms3ndn ]-qbl dt 
he-dedicated Almaqah reLt.==Hirran this tablet=prr. because 
s; lhw *Imgh b-ms, lhw 


he-asked=him Almaqah in==oracle=his 
“He dedicated this (bronze) tablet to Almaqah of Hirran, because Almaqah had 
asked him in his oracle” (C 79/14) 


B. w-l hrb b-hwt wrhn ‘In d-1 
and==not he-undertook in==this month=DeET. on-account-of REL.==not 
tqr® s,ltm 


he-drew lots=1NDET. 
“And in this month he did not undertake this procedure [to obtain an oracle in 
the temple], because he had not drawn [appropriate] lots” (NNAG 12/7-8) 


C. tnhy w-tndrn ]-d-s; mwy 
he-publicly-confessed and==do-penance.1nr. to==dt-Samawi 
bhn qrb mrtm 


because he-approached woman=INDET. 
“He publicly confessed and did penance before di Samawi, because he had 
approached a woman” (C 523/1—3; Haramic) 


5.3.5 Comparative clauses 


Comparative clauses are introduced by hgn, hngn, hg(n) dt, or hg(n) k-: 


(23) w-hmdw b-dt s;tkml *-h[wnhm]w  b-‘m 
and==they-thanked in==REL. it-was-accomplished alliance=their in==with 
mlk hbs2tn hgn — s;tkml *-hwnhmw b-‘m 


king-of Abessynia=petT. just-as it-was-accomplished alliance=their in==with 

ydb gyl[n mljk  hdrmwt b-qdmy dt hqnytn 

Yada°ab Gaylan king-of Hadramawt in==before this dedication=peEr. 
“And they thanked [Almaqah] that their alliance with the king of Abessynia came 

into being, just as their alliance with Yada°ab Gaylan, the king of Hadramawt, 

had come into being before this dedication” (C 308/14—16) 


5.3.6 Conditional sentences 


The conditional particles of the protasis are hm and hmy; the apodosis is introduced by f-, 
w-, or @: 


(24) A.whm 71 thd f-hlt nfs; hw 
and==if not he-is-seized and==it-is-at-the-mercy-of life=his 
]-d-yhrgnhw 


to==REL.==he-kills-him 
“And if he is not seized, then his life is at the mercy of him who kills him” 
(R 4088/4-8) 
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B. w-hmy — hfnk f-t‘lmn b-hmy 
and==if you-sent and==sign.IMPERATIVE in==them 
“And if you send [the two copies of the contract], then sign them” 
(YM 11749/2) 


The temporal bkn has a conditional nuance when the predicate is yf In (imperfect; see 
Nebes 1994b: 49): 


(25) w-bkn ymtn brm b-‘m d-ys)’mnhw 
and==when it-dies head-of-cattle=InDET. in==with REL.==he-buys=it 
w-ygzn s;b‘m ywmm f-br’m 


and==it-passes seven=INDET. day=INDET. and==free-of-responsibility=INDET. 
mhsymn bn mwthw - w-btlthw 
buyer=peT. from death=its and==loss=its 

“And if a head of cattle dies on the one who buys it, and seven days have already 
passed, then the seller is not responsible for its death and loss” (R 3910/5-6) 


In an inscription in the Haramic dialect, hn appears as a conditional particle: 


(26) hn l-yngsin s,lhhw... l-yzl‘n 1-"lt 
if it-defiles weapons=his juss.==he-pays to==these of 
‘ttr = w-’rsywwn ‘sor hy’ lym 


‘Attar and==priests=pET. ten Hayy il-coins=INDET. 
“Tf his weapons are defiled... then he should pay ten Hayy’il-coins to the 
congregation of ‘Attar and to the priests as penance” (C 548/2-5) 


In addition, a conditional connotation is expressed by sentences introduced by m‘n-mw 
and mhn-mw when the predicate has yf‘In (imperfect): 


(27) A. hgn softthw *mthw mbs)mt k-m‘n-mw 
as she-promised=him maidservant=his Mubassimat that==as-soon-as 
yhmrnhw hyw Ihw widm thqnynhw 


he-will-grant=her live=1nz. to==her child=1npev. she-will-dedicate=him 

“As his maidservant Mubassimat promised him [i.e., Almaqah] that, as soon as 
he would grant her that a child would survive for her, she would dedicate to 
him” (J 717/4-7) 


B. w-softw ‘Imqhw sk-mhn-mw yldn l-hmw 
and==they-promised Almaqaht that==as-soon-as it-is-born to==them 
bnm w-yhywn f-yhqnynn slmm 


son=INDET. and=he-survives and==they-will-dedicate statuette=INDET. 
“And they promised Almaqahi that, as soon as a son were born to them and he 
survived, they would dedicate a statuette” (J 669/9-12) 


Iterative expressions are introduced by *hnn (-mw), (b-)’hn (-mw), and hn-mw. The sub- 
ordinate clause may precede the main clause, as in the “publication-clause” found in legal 


contexts: 
(28) *hnn ‘kr w-l-yyf‘n bn 
whenever it-is-contested and==yuss.==it-will-be-made-known among 
byt d-hbb w-qyn srwh 


house-of REL.==Hubab and==administrators-of Sirwah 
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w-nkrm 
and==foreigner=INDET. 

“Whenever objection is raised, it [i.e., this document] will be made known among 
the members of the clan dit Hubab, and the administrators of Sirwah, and every 
other [person]” (Gl 1533/10-11) 


It may also follow the main clause, however: 


(29) w-l-w2’ *Imqh ~~ hmr ‘bdhw *>bkrb 
and==for==continue.1nz. Almaqah grant.inr. servant=his Abkarib 
mhrgm w-gnmm *hn-mw_— ys,b’nn 
killings=InpET. and==flocks=INpEvT. whenever they-campaign 
w-s2wn mrhmw = mikn 


and==follow.1nr. lord=their king=pet. 
“And may Almaqah continue to grant his servant Abkarib killings and flocks, 
whenever they go on a campaign and follow their lord the king” (C 407/27-29) 


5.4 Relative clause constructions 


Ancient South Arabian distinguishes independent and nonindependent, i.e. attributive rel- 
ative clauses. Of the latter type, Ancient South Arabian exhibits both syndetic constructions, 
introduced with d-, and asyndetic constructions (i.e., with the conjunction omitted). 


5.4.1 Independent relative clauses 


Independent relative clauses are formed with the relative pronoun d- and its inflectional 
derivatives, and with the indeclinable mn and its compounds: 


(30) A. w-‘tb bn ns)n *1  wd’t softhmw ns)rm 
and==he-destined from Nassan REL. it-came-forth saying=their toward 
’Pltn 
gods=DET. 


“And he [i.e., Karib’il] destined from Na%san those concerning whom the 
saying had come forth from [the direction of] the gods” (R 3945/16; 


Early Sabaic) 
B. w-b-dt hwfyhmw w-yhwfyn ‘Imqh dt 
and==in==rEL. he-granted=them and==he-will-grant Almaqah Ret. 
tnb’hw 


he-promised=him 
“And considering that Almaqah granted and might [in the future] grant them 
what he [i.e., Almaqah] promised him [i.e., the author]” (J 558/5) 
C. tw yghn mlkn d-yrdyn 
until he-commands king=peET. REL.==it-pleases 
“Until the king would command what would please [him]” (Ry 507/9; Late 
Sabaic) 


Independent relative clauses introduced by mn, mn-mw, mn-m, d-, and related com- 
pounds may have a conditional connotation (serving as protases): 
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(31) A. mn-mw d-ys)’mn ‘bdm fw 
whoever==ENCL. REL.==he-buys male-servant=INDET. and==or 
-mtm w-b‘tm w-s) mtm 
female-servant=INDET. and==cattle=INDET. and==purchase=INDET. 
f-l-yknn m‘dhw *hd wrhm 


and==juss.==it-will-be period=its one month=INDET. 

“Whoever buys a male or female servant or cattle, or makes any purchase [at all], 
its period of time [i.e., in which the purchase price must be paid and in which 
complaints may be registered] is to be [at most] one month” (R 3910/3-4) 


B. w-d-yrhdn b-hw _ 1-ys;btn hms\y 
and==REL.==he-washes in==it juss.==he-receives fifty 
s,btm b-mqmn 


blows=INDET. in==place=DET. 
“And whoever washes in it [i.e., in the cistern reserved for the goddess Nawsam] 
is to receive fifty blows on the spot” (Rob Mas 1/11-12) 


5.4.2 Attributive relative clauses 


These may be syndetic or asyndetic. Regarding the former, the rule in Sabaic is that relative 
clauses must be introduced by the relative pronoun if the antecedent is marked by the definite 
(-n) or indefinite (-m) article: 


(32) A. hqny ‘Imqh... slmn d-s,fthw 
he-dedicated Almaqah statuette=pET. REL.==he-promised=him 
“He dedicated to Almaqah... the statuette that he had promised him” 


(C 409/2-4) 
B. w-hmrhw mrhw ?lmqh — hyw ]-hw glmm 
and==he-granted=him lord=his Almaqah live.inz. to==him boy=INDET. 
d-ys;tmyn mrs|‘m 


REL.==he-is-named Marsti‘um 
“And his lord Almagah granted him that a son, who is named Marsti‘um, survived 
for him” (J 655/7-10) 


In Sabaic, asyndetic relative clauses normally require the construct state of the antecedent: 


(33) w-htb bd whbhw mlk 
and==he-gave-back districts-of.constr. he-gave=him king-of.constr. 
sib’ 1-Ilmqh w-l-s,b’ 


Saba’ to==Almaqah and==to==Saba’ 
“And he [ie., Karib’il] gave back to Almaqah and Saba’ the districts that the king 
of Saba’ had given to him [i.e., Sumuhityafa‘]” (R 3945/14—15; Early Sabaic) 


These constructions, which are very common in Sabaic, and also known from Akkadian, 
frequently occur in connection with paronomastic expressions: 


(34) A. s)b’t sb 
campaign-of.constR. he-undertook 
“The campaign that he undertook” 
B. mrd mrd 
illness-of.constR. he-became-ill 
“The illness with which he became ill” 
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C. ’mP s'tml 
requests-of.consTR. he-requested-fulfillment 
“The requests whose fulfillment he requested” 


It rarely happens that the relative pronoun is missing with a definite or indefinite an- 
tecedent: 


(35) w-kwn ht’ mt‘tn mt‘ bn hwt tyln 
and==it-was this saving-event=peEtT. he-saved from this lava-flow 
b-wrh... 


in==month-of 
“And this saving event by means of which he [i.e., Ta’lab] protected [them] from 
this lava-flow, took place in the month...” (C 323/8-9) 


It is also exceptional that the relative pronoun is used with a preceding antecedent in the 
construct state: 


(36) bkn mthmw bn ‘ws; d-kwn b-’rdn 
when he-saved=them from plague-of.coNsTR. REL.==it-was in==land=pet. 
“When he [i.e., Almaqah] saved them from the plague that raged in the land” 
(C 81/3-4) 


The resumptive personal pronoun, which indicates the syntactic integration of the an- 
tecedent into the relative clause, is obligatory in genitive constructions, and sometimes also 
appears in the case of adverbial constructions in which the collocation preposition + pronoun 
stands before the verb of the relative clause: 


(37) A. slmn d-srfn d-mdlthw rb’ m’nm 
statuette=DET. REL.==silver=DET. REL.==value=its four hundred=1NDET. 
w-hd "lfm rdym 


and==one thousand=INDET. coins-of-good-quality=INDET. 
“The silver statuette, whose value corresponds to 1,400 coins of good quality” 


(J 609/4-6) 
B. slmn d-d{h]bn d-b-hw hmd hyl 
statuette=DET. REL.==bronze=DET. REL.==in==it he-thanked power-of 
w-mqm *Imqh 


and==might-of Almaqah 
“The bronze statuette, with which he expressed his gratitude for the power 
and might of Almaqah” (J 739/4—5) 


5.5 Asyndetic constructions 


It should be noted that apart from asyndetic relative clauses, verbal asyndeton is markedly 
rare in Sabaic, confined to a few uncertain cases: 


(38) bkn = rkby bn = syrn bryn  yrt‘nn “dy 
when they.puat-were-ridden from wadi=pet. Bariyan they-will-graze until 
hbtn 
Habtan 


“When they [the two horses] were ridden from Wadi Bariyan to Habtan, in order 
(?) to graze there” (J 745/9-11) 
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5.6 Infinitival syntax 


As noted above (see §4.4.5), the infinitive appears in two basic constructions. 


5.6.1 Replaceable by a finite verb 


If the infinitive can be replaced by a finite verb, it continues a preceding verb paratactically 
with w-. The statement denoted by the infinitive corresponds to the preceding verb in person, 
tense, and mode. As a rule, the infinitive follows the verb immediately, and several infinitives 
may join together in an “infinitive chain”: 


(39) w-yttmw w-tqdmn w-rtdhn b-‘m 
and==they-regrouped and==confront.inz. and==join-battle.nr. in==with 
hmt *hbs:.n 


those Habashites 
“And they [i.e., the Sabaeans] regrouped, came to confrontation, and joined battle 
with those Abessynians” (J 575/5) 


5.6.2 Not replaceable by a finite verb 


In the positions in which the infinitive cannot be replaced by a finite verb, it occurs primarily 
as the object. In this function it is found especially after verbs with certain meanings: for 
example, after verbs of granting (e.g., mr, hwfy, hws‘); of promising (e.g., soft) and of 
commanding (e.g., wqh); of preventing and hindering (e.g., mn‘). In these cases the infinitive 
may or may not be introduced by a preposition (hmr $-f‘l(n), hwfy 6-f'l(n), hwsy b-f*1(n); 
soft I-f'l(n); wqh I-f'l(n); mn‘ bn f'l(n)), according to what the individual verb governs: 


(40) A. b-dt hws *Imgh mryhmw b-s kr 

in==REL. he-granted Almaqah lords.puaL.=their in==defeat.1nr. 
w-nqm w-qtl w-htl‘n 
and==take revenge.inzr. and==killinr. and==subjugate.1Nr. 
w-hs,htn d-rydn w-msrhw 
and==rout.inz. di-Raydan and==troops=its 

“Considering that Almagah granted to their two lords to defeat, take revenge 
on, kill, subjugate, and rout dt Raydan and his troops” (J 2107/8-9=NAM 


429/8-9) 
B. f- ymn‘w bny gdnm... bn — hy‘l-hmw 
and==not they-may-prevent Bani Gadanim from perform.inr to==them 
[h]’ fnwtn ms b’ mwn 


this canal=pET. watercourse-of water=DET. 
“They may not prevent the Bani Gadanim from having this canal serve them 
as a watercourse” (C 611/7-8) 
Less often f‘I(n) functions as subject, as for example in conjunction with the legal formula 
"1 s3n: 


(41) f-1 s3n qs2bn mhmyn 
and==not it-is-permitted reconstruct.1Nr. field-irrigated-by-a-dam-canal=DET. 
“Therefore it is not permitted to reconstruct a field irrigated by a dam-canal” 
(C 380/4) 
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Infinitives with /- are common for purpose and result: 


(42) bkn  blthmw mrhmw  ‘lsyrh_yhdb... I-gzmn 
when he-sent=them lord=their [Sarah Yahdib to=extirpate.rnr. 
hmt *hbs)n 


those Habashites 
“When their lord IlSarah Yahdib ... sent them to extirpate those Abessynians” 
(J 575/2) 


Likewise the request formulas of the form w-I-f‘I(n) that appear in the closing clauses of 
votive inscriptions (as in w-I-hmr, w-l-hwfyn, w-l-hws)‘n “and may [the deity] grant”; w- 
I-mt‘n “and may [the deity] save”; w-/-h‘nn “and may [the deity] help”, etc.) must be consid- 
ered as infinitives expressing purpose in relation to the introductory hqny, albeit, in many 
cases, the syntactic construction of the whole inscription can only be understood if these 
syntagms are taken as independent clauses. 

The complements of a dependent infinitive are not construed “nominally”, in the form 
of a construct chain, but rather “verbally” — in other words, by the use of case endings, 
the logical subject or object of the infinitive would be put in the nominative or accusative 
(Nebes 1987). This is apparently so, for instance, in the cases in which the infinitive is 
followed by an independent personal pronoun that distinguishes between nominative and 
genitive/accusative forms: 


(43) b-dt hmrhmw twln hmw w-’frs;hmw 
in=REL. he-granted=them return.inz. they and==cavalry=their 
w-gys,hmw b-wfym 


and==army-their in==safety=INDET. 
“Considering that he [i-e., Almaqah] granted them that they, their cavalry, and their 
army returned safely” (J 616/28-29) 


5.7 Agreement 


As arule, the predicate agrees with a preceding subject in gender and number: 


(44) *htmhw w-s)fnrm... somty wtnn 
Uhttummuht and==Safniram they-set-up boundary-stone=per. 
1-"Imgh 
for==Almaqah 
“Ubt’ummuhi and Safniram ... set up the boundary stone for Almaqah” 
(C 389/1-5) 


In the Middle Sabaic period especially, the verb often appears in the plural for an expected 
dual: 


(45) ’s;}dm ’shh w-hyhw rbwm bnw ~ d-‘s)rm 
Asadum Ashah and==brother=his Rabb’awam sons-of REL.==‘Agirum 
hqnyw 


they-dedicated 
“Asadum Ashah and his brother Rabb’awam, members of the clan ‘ASirum, 
dedicated” (NAM 2659/1-2) 


When the verb kwn “to be” forms the predicate, the rules of agreement are frequently not 
adhered to: 
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(46) hwm W-‘WS] w-mwtt kwn_ b-’rdn 
epidemic-of and==plague-of and==death-of it-was in==land=pert. 
“Epidemic, plague, and death, which prevailed in the land” (J 645/13-14) 


5.8 Non-Sabaic syntactic features 


While in the areas of phonology and morphology the other Ancient South Arabian dialects 
exhibit significant differences from Sabaic and can also be clearly distinguished from one 
another, specific observations in the area of syntax are possible only to a very limited extent. 
This is connected with the fact that, in comparison with Sabaic, the textual basis for the 
other dialects is extremely meager, and elaborate narrative contexts on the basis of which 
syntactic relationships could be described are lacking. Moreover, many longer Qatabanic 
and Minaic inscriptions, especially in the case of legal documents, offer serious difficulties 
of interpretation at present because of their vocabulary. Specific differences from Sabaic and 
from the other dialects can be noted primarily for Qatabanic. 


5.8.1 Attributive relative clauses 


Like Sabaic, Qatabanic distinguishes three constructions: syndetic relative clauses with d- 
when the antecedent is marked as definite, and asyndetic relative clauses when the antecedent 
is in the construct state (especially in paronomastic constructions). If, however —as the third 
possibility — the antecedent is indefinite, with mimation, then as in Arabic the relative 
pronoun is not used: 


(47) b-kl mngwm  b-yktrbw[n] ‘mn _ thrgs, 
in==all-of matters  they-will-ask from authority=his 
“Tn all matters which they will ask from his [i.e., Waraft’s] authority” 
(AM 177+208/10-11) 


5.8.2 Asyndetic constructions 


Qatabanic exhibits asyndetic coordination to a larger extent than Sabaic, both in nominal 
phrases, as in the titulature of Qatabanic rulers, qzr qyn rsw “treasurer, administrator, and 
priest’, and with finite verbs, as in: 


(48) ‘siyw zrbw bnyw qbrs;m nfs;m 
they-bought they-acquired they-built tomb=their Nafisum 
“They have bought, acquired, and built their tomb Nafisum” (J 343/2) 


5.8.3 Infinitival constructions 
Dependent infinitives may exhibit an -m in Qatabanic: 


(49) w-hmw _ysjs,lb kbrn bn Isq 

and==if he-neglects Kabir=per. from prosecute.INFE. 
w-qrw w-‘thdm w-s;‘dbm 
and==accuse.1nz. and==look-after.1nr. and==punish.1nr. 
hg-dn d-mhrn 
according-to==this REL==ordinance=DET. 

“And if the Kabir neglects to prosecute, to accuse, to look after, and to punish 
according to this ordinance” (R 3854/8-9) 
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6. LEXICON 


In addition to the normal common Semitic words such as kinship terms, parts of the body, 
numbers, and so forth, Ancient South Arabian possesses a very independent vocabulary, 
which seems to be relatively isolated within the Semitic lexicon. In many cases a seman- 
tic comparison with other Semitic languages, even when the root and the corresponding 
derivative are attested in them, is scarcely helpful, and rarely leads to a satisfactory solution 
in a specific epigraphic context. As an example may be mentioned the wooden sticks, the 
interpretation of which is made extremely difficult not only because of the minuscule script, 
but primarily because of the partly unknown vocabulary. 

Nevertheless, because of their geographical and chronological proximity there exist a 
number of lexical connections not only with North Arabian, as shown by the inscriptions 
in the Haramic dialect, but also with classical Ethiopic (see Miiller 1983). Yet Ancient South 
Arabian is clearly distinct from its neighboring sister languages in vocabulary as well as in 
grammar. It can practically be stated that an Ancient South Arabian inscription with the (ex- 
tensive) lexicon of classical Arabic or Ethiopic cannot be translated and understood properly. 

Nor does Ancient South Arabian have close lexical connections with the Modern South 
Arabian languages, a fact that confirms the discovery, already made on the basis of morphol- 
ogy and syntax, that the Modern South Arabian languages in no way represent the linguistic 
continuation of Ancient South Arabian. 

Many words, especially terms from agriculture and irrigation technology, are found in 
the works of Yemenite writers of the Arabic Middle Ages, and continue in part to survive 
today in Yemenite Arabic dialects (see al-Selwi 1987). 

In the monotheistic period, the vocabulary of the Sabaic inscriptions is augmented by 
some Greek and Jewish Aramaic expressions, especially in the religious sphere (see Beeston 
1994). 


7. READING LIST 


An informative cultural and historical survey of the present state of research into Ancient 
South Arabia is presented in the catalog of the Vienna Yemen-Exhibition (Seipel 1998), 
in which additional literature is also cited. A tightly packed, informative summary of the 
individual dialects is given in Beeston 1984; the detailed review of Miiller 1986 should be 
consulted for corrections. The grammars of Héfner 1943 and Bauer 1966 contain much 
useful information, particularly as far as the older material is concerned, but for recently 
published texts, the number of which has increased sharply in the last two decades, they are 
no longer up to date. Recently, a detailed analysis of Sabaic phonology and morphology based 
on the entire epigraphic material has been prepared by Stein 2003. The relevant dictionary 
is Sab. Dict., in which the epigraphic material published up to 1981 is critically reviewed in 
very succinct form. The other dictionaries are helpful only for the advanced student. Still 
lacking are detailed monographic presentations of the phonology, morphology, or syntax, 
as well as a concordance that would systematically make the vocabulary of the Ancient South 
Arabian dialects accessible. 

Since 1973, W.W. Miiller has produced an annual annotated bibliography on Ancient 
South Arabia in the journal Archiv fiir Orientforschung (Vienna), now available as Miiller 
2001, and since 1985, in Bibliographie linguistique, a bibliography on the South Arabian 
languages, in which the Ancient South Arabian dialects are also covered. A comprehensive 
bibliography for the ancient source material has been published recently by Kitchen 2000. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Ancient North Arabian 


M. C. A. MACDONALD 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


In the western two-thirds of the Arabian Peninsula, from southern Syria to Yemen, in- 
scriptions testify to the use of a number of different ancient languages and scripts. In the 
southwest, these inscriptions may date from as early as the thirteenth century BC and con- 
tinue up to the seventh century AD, while in central and north Arabia they seem to be 
concentrated in the period between the eighth century BC and the fourth century AD. Some 
languages, like Aramaic and, later, Greek, came to the region from outside, but the rest were 
indigenous tongues expressed in scripts developed locally. 

Literacy seems to have been extraordinarily widespread, not only among the settled pop- 
ulations but also among the nomads. Indeed, the scores of thousands of graffiti on the rocks 
of the Syro-Arabian desert suggest that it must have been almost universal among the latter 
(see Macdonald 1993:382—388). By the Roman period, it is probable that a higher propor- 
tion of the population in this region was functionally literate than in any other area of the 
ancient world. 


1.1. North Arabian 


The ancient languages in the southwest of the Peninsula are known as Ancient (or Old) South 
Arabian (see Ch. 15), while those in central and northern Arabia and in the desert of southern 
Syria are classed as North Arabian. This latter category is divided into two subgroups. The 
first of these is Arabic, which is subdivided into (i) Old Arabic (that is Arabic attested in 
pre-Islamic texts which have survived independently of the early Arab grammarians, thus 
the Namarah inscription but not the “Pre-Islamic poetry,” see Macdonald, forthcoming); 
(ii) Classical and Middle Arabic; and (iii) the vernacular dialects. The second subgroup is 
called Ancient North Arabian. The most striking difference between the two subgroups lies 
in the definite article, which is “al- in Arabic, but is h- or zero in Ancient North Arabian (see 
84.3.1). Until recently, this division was largely unrecognized by linguists working outside 
the field, and Ancient North Arabian (which was sometimes misleadingly called “Proto- 
Arabic”) was usually treated as a collection of early dialects of Arabic. However, it is now 
clear that Ancient North Arabian represents a linguistic strain which, while closely related 
to Arabic, was distinct from it (Macdonald 2000:29-30). 


1.1.1. Arabic 


Arabic, and thus by implication the North Arabian group as a whole, has traditionally 
been classified, along with the Ancient South Arabian, Modern South Arabian and Ethiopic 
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languages, as South West Semitic (e.g., Brockelmann 1908-1913: i, 6). However, more re- 
cently, it has been grouped instead with Canaanite and Aramaic, under the rubric Central 
Semitic (e.g., Faber 1997; see Ch. 6, §2.3), and this classification is certainly more appropriate 
for Ancient North Arabian. 


Old Arabic seems to have coexisted with Ancient North Arabian throughout north and 
central Arabia but, in contrast to Ancient North Arabian, it remained a purely spoken 
language. The earliest Old Arabic inscriptions in what we think of as the Arabic script 
(in fact the latest development of the Nabataean Aramaic alphabet) date from the early 
sixth century AD. Before that, Old Arabic was written only on very rare occasions and then, 
necessarily, ina “borrowed” script (Ancient South Arabian, Dadanitic, Nabataean, or Greek). 
At present, seven such documents in Old Arabic have been identified, and in a number 
of others, Old Arabic features occur in texts which are otherwise in Sabaic (an Ancient 
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South Arabian language), Dadanitic, Safaitic, Nabataean, and possibly East Arabian Aramaic 
(see Macdonald 2000:50—54 and forthcoming). 


1.1.2 Ancient North Arabian 


Ancient North Arabian is made up of a number of interrelated dialects, attested only in 
inscriptions. These are dated roughly between the eighth century BC and fourth century 
AD, after which the language disappears from the record. Well over forty thousand of these 
texts have been discovered so far and it is known that scores of thousands remain to be 
recorded. However, approximately 98 percent of these are graffiti, informal inscriptions 
the majority of which consist only of names. The amount of linguistic evidence they can 
provide is therefore relatively meager and our knowledge of the structure of these dialects is 
extremely fragmentary — a situation exacerbated by the nature of the writing systems used 
(see §2). Despite this, a surprising amount of information is to be found in these inscriptions, 
and more is being identified every year. 

Ancient North Arabian was used by the settled peoples and nomads of central and north 
Arabia and by the nomads in what is now southern Syria and eastern and southern Jordan. 
It is attested in the following dialects (see Macdonald 2000:29-30, 32-36, 40-46): (i) Oasis 
North Arabian (ONA), consisting of Taymanitic, Dadanitic, Dumaitic, and Dispersed Oasis 
North Arabian; (ii) Safaitic; (iii) Hismaic; (iv) Thamudic B, C, D, and “Southern Thamudic”; 
and, possibly, (v) Hasaitic. 


1.1.2.1. Oasis North Arabian 


Of these dialects, the earliest attested are those belonging to the group known as Oasis North 
Arabian. From at least the middle of the first millennium BC, local dialects of Ancient North 
Arabian were spoken in the major oases of northwest Arabia: Tayma’, Dadan (modern 
al-‘Ula; for the spelling Dadan, see Sima 2000 and Macdonald 2000, n. 1) and probably 
Dima (modern al-Gawf); see Figure 16.1. The populations of these settlements were 
heavily involved in the trade in frankincense and other aromatics which were brought from 
South Arabia to Egypt, the Mediterranean coast, Syria, and Mesopotamia where there seems 
already to have been a considerable Arab presence. It is therefore not surprising that brief 
texts in scripts similar to those used in these oases have been found outside Arabia, princi- 
pally in Mesopotamia. In the past they have been known by such misnomers as “Chaldaean” 
and “Old Arabic,” but I have recently suggested that a better term would be Dispersed Oasis 
North Arabian (Macdonald 2000:33), a label which I hope emphasizes the fact that they are 
a heterogeneous collection of texts which have in common only the fact that they are written 
in varieties of the Oasis North Arabian alphabet and that they were found outside Arabia. 
Dumaitic is so far represented by only three brief texts found near Sakaka in northern 
Saudi Arabia (Winnett and Reed 1970:73, 80-81 [WTI 21-23], 207, 216, where they are 
called “Jawfian”). They are in a distinctive variety of the Oasis North Arabian script (see 
Fig. 16.3) which differs in certain important respects from Taymanitic and Dadanitic. At 
present they are undatable, but they may be from the middle of the first millennium BC. 
Taymanitic refers to the dialect and script used in the oasis of Tayma’ and its surround- 
ings, probably in the sixth and fifth centuries BC. It is represented by short inscriptions with 
very distinctive linguistic and orthographic features. The number of known Taymanitic texts 
has recently been doubled (from c. 200 to c. 400) by Kh. M. Eskoubi’s edition of new texts, in- 
cluding two which mention nbnd mlk bbl “Nabonidus king of Babylon,” who spent ten years 
of his reign 552-543 BC, in Tayma’ (Eskoubi 1999: nos. 169 and 177; Miller and Said 2001). 
Dadanitic is a new term which covers the inscriptions in the local language and script of 
the oasis of Dadan. These were formerly divided into “Dedanite” and “Lihyanite,” following 
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the nomenclature of successive kingdoms in the oasis, but, needless to say, linguistic and 
paleographical developments did not necessarily parallel political changes, and this par- 
ticular subdivision has proved misleading. Dadanitic is the only Ancient North Arabian 
dialect and script in which large numbers of monumental inscriptions were written. These 
are concentrated in and around the oasis, with only occasional examples found elsewhere. 
In addition, there are hundreds of Dadanitic graffiti in and around the settlement. There is 
no firm dating evidence for the inscriptions of Dadan, though dates ranging from the sixth 
century BC through the first century AD have been proposed. Dadan was also the site of a 
South Arabian (Minaean) trading station and there are numerous monumental inscriptions 
and graffiti in Madhabic, the South Arabian language used by the Minaeans (see Ch. 15). 
The prosperity of Dadan may have been eclipsed in the first century AD by the neighboring 
oasis of Hegra (modern Mada’in Salih), some twenty kilometers to the north, which became 
an important city of the Nabataean kingdom. 


1.1.2.2 Safaitic 


This is the language of most of the graffiti found in the deserts of black, broken-up lava in 
southern Syria, northeastern Jordan, and northern Saudi Arabia. The vast majority were 
written by the nomads who lived in this area between roughly the first century BC and the 
fourth century AD. So far, some twenty thousand Safaitic inscriptions have been recorded, 
and there are many times this number still awaiting study, as can be seen by any visitor to 
these desert areas. 


1.1.2.3 Hismaic 


Hismaic was the language of the nomads of the Hisma sand-desert of southern Jordan and 
northwest Saudi Arabia, and some of the inhabitants of central and northern Jordan. They 
were contemporaries and close neighbors of the Nabataeans, whose capital, Petra, was not 
far away from the northern end of the Hisma in Wadi Ramm, southern Jordan. Thus, they 
probably date to the first centuries BC/AD and possibly a little later. In the past, Hismaic has 
been called “Thamudic E” (see below), and misleadingly “Tabuki Thamudic” and “South 
Safaitic.” The last-mentioned is a complete misnomer since the dialect and script are quite 
distinct from those of Safaitic. 


1.1.2.4. Thamudic 


Thamudic is not the name of a dialect or script but of a sort of “pending” category into 
which are placed all texts which appear to be Ancient North Arabian but which are not 
Oasis North Arabian, Safaitic, or Hismaic. Both Taymanitic (formerly “Thamudic A”) and 
Hismaic (formerly “Thamudic E”) were originally included in this category until the advent 
of properly recorded texts and intensive studies made it possible to define them as dis- 
tinct dialects with their own scripts (see Macdonald and King 1999). The rubrics “B,” “C,” 
“D,” and “Southern Thamudic” represent relatively crude subdivisions of those texts still 
in this “pending” category. There is no way of dating most of these inscriptions, though 
one Thamudic B inscription (Ph 279 aw) appears to mention a “king of Babylon” and so 
presumably dates to a time before the fall of the Babylonian Empire in 539 BC. By contrast, 
a Thamudic D inscription (JSTham 1) at Mada’in Salih (ancient Hegra) gives a summary of 
an adjacent Nabataean tomb inscription which is dated to AD 267. The vast majority of the 
Southern Thamudic texts remains unpublished, but for an excellent summary presentation 
see Ryckmans 1956. 


1.1.2.5  Hasaitic 


This term refers to the language of a number of inscriptions, almost all gravestones, most of 
which have been found in northeastern Arabia. They consist almost entirely of genealogies 
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and exhibit very few linguistic features. The language is regarded (provisionally) as Ancient 
North Arabian because of certain characteristic expressions such as d’l “of the lineage of” 
(see §3.1.1). They are written in the Sabaic (Ancient South Arabian) script, with certain 
minor adaptations. 


1.2 Sources of Ancient North Arabian 


A large number of the Safaitic, and the vast majority of the Thamudic, inscriptions published 
so far, were recorded in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and are known only 
from hand copies, often by copyists who could not read the script. Many of these copies 
are inaccurate, and, in the case of the texts classed as Thamudic, this has proved a major 
obstacle to their successful interpretation. It is only since large numbers of texts have been 
photographed that the study of Taymanitic, Safaitic, and Hismaic has been placed on a 
secure footing. 

The dialects of Ancient North Arabian on which we have most information are Dadanitic 
and Safaitic. The discussion below will therefore concentrate mainly on these, with details 
from the others where they are available. 

The principal resource in the interpretation of the Ancient North Arabian inscriptions 
has always been the grammar and vocabulary of Classical Arabic and this has been both a 
blessing and a curse. On the credit side, Classical Arabic has provided a model against which 
the linguistic phenomena attested in Ancient North Arabian can be evaluated, though there 
is always a temptation to interpret the, often enigmatic, data in such a way as to make them fit 
this model, thus obscuring real differences (as is the case in Caskel 1954). Moreover, it should 
never be forgotten that, unlike most languages, Classical Arabic represents a conscious choice 
and amalgam of dialects and, to a greater or lesser extent, a systematization of grammatical 
structures by Arab scholars of the eighth and ninth centuries AD. 

Similarly, it should be remembered that the concept of a descriptive dictionary of a living 
language is no older than the nineteenth century. Prior to that, the purpose of a dictionary 
was prescriptive, fixing the language in what was considered to be its most “correct” form. 
Thus, even the immensely rich vocabulary of Classical Arabic represents a choice by the 
grammarians and lexicographers of what was available to them, and much that might have 
helped in the reconstruction of Ancient North Arabian was no doubt excluded. Arabic 
dictionaries can anyway be a trap to the unwary, since they contain meanings which have 
developed over a wide geographical area and many centuries of intense literary activity, 
but with little or no indication of when and where a particular sense is first attested. 
Moreover, as in all languages, words can have meanings which are restricted to certain 
contexts, and, unless these are quoted (as they are in the great Arabic-Arabic lexica, but 
not in shorter European compendia), a completely false interpretation can be given. The 
widespread misapprehension that Ancient North Arabian texts can be read simply by 
using an Arabic dictionary has led many astray and has resulted in a far greater degree 
of uncertainty in the interpretation of Ancient North Arabian than in most other ancient 
languages. 

One further point should be noted. In the past, some discussions of Ancient North 
Arabian grammar have sought to identify linguistic features in the personal names found in 
Ancient North Arabian inscriptions and have then treated these as if they represented the lan- 
guage of the texts (e.g., Littmann 1943:xii—xxiv; Caskel 1954:68—71; and even sporadically in 
Miiller 1982). Not surprisingly, this has led to confusion, with marked differences appearing 
between the apparent linguistic features of the names and those of the language used by 
their bearers. It is important to remember that a name does not “mean” anything except 
the person, group, place, and so forth to which it refers. It is usually only in exceptional 
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circumstances that parents invent one (e.g., the seventeenth-century English Puritan called 
“Praise-God Barebones”). Names often continue in use over a very long period and can 
travel extensively, so the vast majority of names available to parents in any particular so- 
ciety at any particular time have been inherited, often from a linguistic environment very 
different from their own. The etymology of a name, while interesting in itself, is therefore 
linguistically irrelevant to the text in which it appears. 

In this chapter, the following conventions will be used: /d/ = the etymological phoneme; 
[d] = the sound; d = the letter in a particular script. Letters between { } are doubtful 
readings. Many Ancient North Arabian texts have been reread or reinterpreted since their 
original publication, so in some cases the readings and interpretations quoted here will differ 
from those in the original editions. All examples quoted have been checked on photographs 
whenever these are available. 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


It is generally held that the Semitic consonantal alphabet was invented in the first half of 
the second millennium BC (see Ch. 12, §2.2). Later in the same millennium, two separate 
traditions developed out of the proto-alphabet, each with its own letter-forms, letter-order 
and (possibly) letter-names. One was the Phoenico-Aramaic (or Northwest Semitic), from 
which are ultimately derived almost all traditional alphabetic scripts in use today. The other 
was the Arabian (or South Semitic) alphabetic tradition, which was used almost exclusively 
in Arabia in the pre-Islamic period and which was the basis of the Ethiopic syllabary (see 
Ch. 14, §2), the only form in which it survives today (Macdonald 2000:32). 

The Arabian alphabetic tradition is subdivided into two families: (i) the Ancient South 
Arabian, of which Sabaic is the most famous and from which the Ethiopic syllabary was 
developed; and (ii) the Ancient North Arabian. While the Ancient North Arabian scripts are 
clearly related to each other and to the Ancient South Arabian, the exact relationship has 
not yet been established. One problem is the lack of securely dated texts from both North 
and South Arabia; a second has already been touched on — the fact that so many Ancient 
North Arabian inscriptions are known only from unreliable hand copies. However, the major 
obstacle to a paleographical analysis of the Ancient North Arabian inscriptions is the fact 
that the vast majority of them are informal texts written by innumerable individuals who 
learned to write, not in schools, but casually from a companion, and whose letter-forms were 
not therefore part of a slowly evolving tradition, but represent a multiplicity of individual 
choices (Macdonald 1993:382—388; 2004a). 

An indication of this is provided by the four Safaitic abecedaries which have been dis- 
covered so far. Each is in a different letter-order and none of them bears any relation to 
the inherited orders of the Northwest and South Semitic alphabets. The letters have simply 
been arranged according to the writers’ differing perceptions of similarity in their shapes 
(see Macdonald 1993:386 and Macdonald et al. 1996:439—443). By contrast, the only known 
Dadanitic abecedary is in the South Semitic letter-order, while the unique Hismaic example 
more or less follows the Northwest Semitic order, but with significant differences which 
suggest that it was unfamiliar to the writer (Macdonald 1986:105-112). 

The alphabets of Dadanitic, Hismaic, and Safaitic are each made up of twenty-eight letters. 
This is probably also true of Thamudic B, C, and D and Hasaitic, though some signs have yet 
to be identified in these scripts. Taymanitic seems to have had a slightly different phonemic 
repertoire from the other Ancient North Arabian dialects (see §3.1.2), and only twenty-six 
or twenty-seven letters have been identified with certainty. 
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Figure 16.3 shows the most common letter-forms in the different Ancient North Arabian 
scripts. With the exception of the sign for ¢ and the leftmost sign for f, the forms in the 
Hasaitic row are those of the South Arabian alphabet. It will be noted that the forms of some 
letters are remarkably stable throughout all the scripts: for example, ,‘4, w, and y. On the 
other hand, in some cases the same, or very similar, shapes are used in different alphabets 
to represent quite different phonemes. Thus, the sign used for gin Hismaic is identical to 
that for tin Thamudic B, Safaitic, and South Arabian/Hasaitic; while the sign for din South 
Arabian (and Hasaitic) is used for din Thamudic B, C, and D and in Safaitic, but for tin 
Hismaic. The reasons for this are not yet understood. 

In the scripts used by the inhabitants of the great oases, namely, Dumaitic, Taymanitic, and 
Dadanitic, the direction of writing is almost always right-to-left. In Taymanitic, texts of more 
than one line were often, but by no means always, written boustrophedon (i.e., continuously, 
with the lines running in alternate directions). However, the practice of breaking at the end 
of the line and placing the beginning of the next line under that of the one before is also quite 
common in Taymanitic and is the norm in Dadanitic. Texts were written without spaces 
between the words, but word-dividers are the norm in Dadanitic monumental texts and 
are commonly, though not consistently, used in Dadanitic graffiti and in Taymanitic and 
Dumaitic. Hasaitic is written either in separate lines or boustrophedon and, since it uses the 
South Arabian script, employs word-dividers. 

By contrast, the scripts used primarily by nomads (Thamudic B, Hismaic, and Safaitic) 
can be written in any direction (left to right, right to left, downwards, upwards, in a circle or 
coil, etc.). They meander across the uneven surfaces of the rocks on which they are carved, 
over the edge onto an adjacent face and occasionally onto an adjacent rock. They are written 
continuously without word-dividers (Macdonald 2004c). This absence of word-dividers 
applies equally to Thamudic C and D, which were probably also written by nomads, though 
these show a marked preference for writing in vertical columns. 

In common with all Semitic alphabets, the letters of the North Arabian scripts represent 
consonants only. However, in contrast to most of the Northwest Semitic scripts, none of 
the South Semitic alphabets, with the exception of Dadanitic, developed matres lectionis, 
letters which, in addition to their consonantal values, can in certain contexts represent along 
vowel. It has been suggested that in Safaitic the letters ,’ w, and y were occasionally used to 
represent long vowels (Winnett and Harding 1978:12; Robin 2001:553), but this is incorrect 
and the handful of examples quoted can all be more convincingly explained in other ways. 

However, in Dadanitic, final /a:/ was usually represented by -h (as in Hebrew) and final 
/u:/ by -w, though the evidence for other matres lectionis is less convincing (Drewes 1985). 
In contrast to the Northwest Semitic scripts, the letter ‘alif does not seem to have been used 
to mark a vowel in Ancient North Arabian. 

The diphthong /ai/ is represented in final position in Dadanitic (pace Drewes 
1985:170-171), though the representation of final /au/ is much less certain. However, diph- 
thongs (if they existed) are rarely if ever represented in the other Ancient North Arabian 
scripts. Thus, in Safaitic the word for “death” appears as mt (cf. Arabic maw), that for “raid- 
ing party” as gs? (cf. Arabic gayS), and so forth. Littmann claimed that Greek transliterations 
of names apparently similar to those found in the Safaitic inscriptions showed that the diph- 
thongs /ai/ and /au/ had been monophthongized to [e:] and [o:] respectively (1943:xiii). 
However, by the Roman period, there were no appropriate diphthongs left in Koine Greek 
with which to transliterate any which may have existed in Safaitic, so the question must 
remain open. 

As in all Semitic alphabets, doubled consonants are written singly in the Ancient North 
Arabian scripts (e.g. *’°umm “mother” appears as ’m). However, it has been suggested 
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that doubled /I/ and /n/ are occasionally expressed in writing. This is based mainly on the 
spelling kIl “all” (cf. Classical Arabic kull) which is found in Dadanitic, Hismaic, and Safaitic 
(Littmann 1943:xiii). But it is perfectly possible that the word was pronounced with a short 
vowel between the two I’s (e.g., *kulil). The other supposed examples of this feature are 
also capable of alternative explanations (see §4.2.1) and at present the hypothesis must be 
regarded as not proven. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


Given the nature of the sources, our knowledge of the phonology of the dialects of Ancient 
North Arabian is necessarily fragmentary. Most dialects appear to have had a consonantal 
phonemic repertoire of roughly twenty-eight sounds. Unless there is evidence to the con- 
trary, these are usually assumed to have been similar, though not always identical, to their 
equivalents in Classical Arabic. They are presented in Table 16.1 using the Roman letters 
with which Ancient North Arabian texts are conventionally transliterated, rather than pho- 
netic symbols, to emphasize that this is a purely hypothetical schema based partly on the 
traditional pronunciation of the cognate phonemes in Classical Arabic, as described by the 
early Arab grammarians (eighth century AD), and partly on reconstructions (see below). 
The phonemes /b, /d/, /d/, /h/, /Ik/, /l/, /m/, /n/, /t/, /t/, /w/, ly/, /z/ were probably pro- 
nounced more or less like their equivalents in Classical Arabic. There is no way of telling 
whether certain phonemes had aspirated allophones (the so-called “bghadhkphath”), as, 
for example, in Masoretic Hebrew and Aramaic of the Christian era. The phoneme shown 
here as /f/, could have been pronounced [p] in some or all positions (as in Ugaritic, Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Akkadian, etc.) or as [f] throughout, as in Arabic. It is worth noting that in Safaitic 
(as also in early Arabic) the letter f is used to transliterate both Greek » and Tt (e.g., fifs 


Table 16.1 The consonantal phonemes of Ancient North Arabian 


Manner of 
articulation 


Place of articulation 


Labio- __Inter- Dental/ _Palato- Pharyn- 


Bilabial dental dental Alveolar alveolar Palatal Velar Uvular geal Glottal 


Stop 
Voiceless 
Emphatic 
Voiced 

Fricative 
Voiceless 
Emphatic 
Voiced 
Emphatic 

Trill 

Lateral cont. 
Voiceless 
Voiced 

Nasal 


d g (2) 


‘Q |QueN It 
N 
ga: 
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for OiAitrtros), the well-known confusion of [b] and [p] in Arabic being a much later 
phenomenon. 


3.1.1 Stops 


In Hismaic, there is a small amount of evidence for the occasional confusion of /d/ and 
/d/, probably under the influence of the Aramaic used by the neighboring Nabataeans: for 
example, d-s*ry for the divine name d-s?ry; dkrt for dkrt; and dl “he of the lineage of” 
for d 1 (Macdonald 2004d). However, there is no evidence for the supposed alternation of 
/t/ and /t/ in this dialect. On both these, see King 1990:69-70. However, in Dadanitic the 
numerial “three” is found as ¢itt, tlt, and tlt (see §4.4.1 and Table 16.2) which might suggest a 
weakening of the distinction between these two sounds in this dialect, though it may equally 
have been confined to the phonetic conditions of this particular word. 

It is impossible to tell whether /g/ was pronounced [g], as in some Arabic dialects, or [Jj] 
as in Classical Arabic, or even [Z] as in some dialects of Syria and Southern Iraq. It is also 
impossible to determine whether /k/ had an allophone [¢] in certain positions, as in many 
dialects in Syria, Iraq, Arabia and the Gulf Coast. 

The phonemes /h/ and /¢/ were probably realised as [x] and [] respectively as in Arabic. 
The consonant transcribed /q/ in Table 16.1 may have been a uvular stop as in Classical 
Arabic, or, alternatively, an “emphatic” correlate of /k/ (i.e., /k’/), as in Hebrew and Aramaic. 
Whatever its exact pronunciation it appears generally to have remained distinct since only 
one instance has so far been identified in which it is confused with another phoneme. This 
is in an unpublished Safaitic text in which the author spells the word qyz “he spent the dry 
season” as ’yd in an unequivocal context. This is the earliest attestation of a pronunciation 
in which the etymological phonemes /q/ and /z/ had fallen under /’/ and /d/ respectively, a 
feature of modern urban Arabic in such cities as Damascus, Jerusalem, and Cairo. 

In the orthography of the Ancient North Arabian scripts, the letter ’ represents a phonemic 
consonant in all contexts and never the equivalent of Classical Arabic hamzat al-wasl, that 
is, a prosthetic glottal stop, the sole function of which is to carry an initial vowel and 
which disappears when the latter is assimilated to a preceding vowel. Thus bn (“son,” in all 
positions) as against Classical Arabic (*)ibn. This contrasts with Old Arabic personal names 
found in Nabataean orthography (for instance in the Nabataean inscriptions of Sinai), where 
*is regularly written in “bn (e.g., the name *bn-7-qyny). For a discussion of this phenomenon 
see Macdonald, forthcoming. There are a few personal names in Safaitic texts written with 
two successive ’s, e.g., »sld (cf. Classical Arabic dsud < *’a’sud; see Littmann 1943:xii—xiii), 
but as yet no examples in words have been identified, so we do not know whether this was 
a living feature of the language or merely a fossil inherited in particular names. 

Very occasionally, ’ is found unexpectedly in medial position and it has been suggested 
that this may represent a medial /a:/ (Winnett and Harding 1978:12). However, this is highly 
unlikely and the few examples cited are all capable of other explanations. 

The ending which in Arabic appears as -ah in pause but -at before a vowel (i.e., ta’ 
marbiittah), is always written as -t in Ancient North Arabian, implying that it was pronounced 
*-at in all contexts. 


3.1.2 Fricatives 


The voiceless nonemphatic sibilants in Ancient North Arabian, Ancient South Arabian, Old 
Arabic, and Classical Arabic up to the ninth century AD, present a complex problem (see 
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Beeston 1962). Proto-Semitic had a voiceless dental fricative */s/, a voiceless palato-alveolar 
fricative */s/, and a third sibilant, conventionally written */s/, the exact nature of which is 
uncertain but which may have been a lateral dental fricative [4]. While the Ancient (and 
Modern) South Arabian languages (in common with Hebrew and early Aramaic) retained 
all three, in Arabic and, with one possible exception, the Ancient North Arabian dialects 
they were reduced to two: 


(1) The voiceless nonemphatic sibilants in Ancient North Arabian 


Proto- Ancient North Arabian  Proto- 

Semitic (except Taymanitic) Semitic Taymanitic 

*/8/ */8/ — > [8] (written s!) 
| —> [8] (written s') 

*/s/ */s/ — >  [s] (written s*) 

*/8/ —> [4] 2 (written 3’) */8/ —> [4] 2 (written s*) 


We know from the phonetic descriptions by the early Arab grammarian Sibawaihi (died c. AD 
796) that in early Classical Arabic, LU the reflex of Proto-Semitic */s/ + */8/, was pronounced 
something approaching [Ss], and that U the reflex of Proto-Semitic */s/, was pronounced 
something approaching [4]. It was only subsequently that the pronunciation of shifted to 
the [s] (sim), and that of * to the [8] (sin) of later Arabic. This can be tabulated as follows: 


(2) The voiceless nonemphatic sibilants in Arabic 


Arabic before the Arabic after the 
Proto-Semitic 9th century AD 9th century AD 
*/8/ 
— [8] (written 4) —> [s] (written W) 
*/s/ 
*/6/ —> [4] (written UX) —> [8] (written V4) 


This means that Ancient North Arabian /s!/ (which is cognate with later Arabic U* sin) 
was actually pronounced like something approaching [8], while Ancient North Arabian 
/s*/ (which is cognate with later Arabic U* Sin) was probably pronounced something like 
Welsh -II- [4]. These findings are confirmed by the treatments of loans from Aramaic. Thus, 
for example, the Aramaic name of the great Syrian sky-god, Ba‘al-Samin “lord of heaven,” 
was borrowed into Dadanitic and Safaitic as b‘Is'mn, that is, with Aramaic /8/ represented 
by Ancient North Arabian s’, not s?. 

It follows from this that Ancient North Arabian (and Arabic before the ninth century 
AD) had no [s]. However, there is one possible exception. Taymanitic appears to have had 
a letter, graphically related to South Arabian s° (= [s]), which seems to represent [s] in 
transliterations of the name of the Egyptian god Osiris occurring in two personal names. 
Rather different forms of what is probably the same letter have been identified in two other 
Taymanitic texts (see Miiller and Said 2001:114-116) and there is one further example on 
a seal of Babylonian design, but in a context which raises considerable difficulties. Since, 
at present, only a little over four hundred Taymanitic inscriptions are known, and few of 
them are more than twenty letters long, no firm conclusions can be drawn from this until 
more evidence appears. However, it seems unlikely that the Taymanitic alphabet would have 
employed a letter to represent a sound which did not exist in the Taymanitic dialect, and 
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so there is certainly a possibility that, at some stage in its history, Taymanitic used all three 
voiceless nonemphatic sibilants (see Macdonald 1991). 

In Taymanitic, Thamudic D, and possibly Thamudic C, it seems that /d/ had probably 
merged with /z/ (as in Hebrew), since the z sign is used for both phonemes. 


3.1.3 Emphatics 


The etymological phonemes /s/, /t/, /d/, and /z/ are emphatics. In most Semitic languages 
/s/ is the emphatic correlate of [s]. However, since there was no [s] in Safaitic and Hismaic, 
s is often used in these dialects to transliterate Greek sigma (e.g., gsr for kaioap [“Caesar”]; 
fifs for Didrtrtros [“Philip”]; etc.) and in the Hismaic abecedary s¢ is put in the position of 
Phoenico-Aramaic samek (= [s]). It is not certain whether this implies a weakening of the 
“emphatic” quality or whether it was simply felt to be the nearest equivalent to the foreign 
sound. The fact that in other transliterations the letter s! (approximately[8]) was used for 
Latin s(e.g., tts! for Titus) and Greek sigma (e.g., ergs! for Pewpyds [George] ), points perhaps 
to the latter (see Macdonald 1992b). 

The phoneme /t/ was almost certainly the emphatic correlate of /t/, and /d/ was, at 
least in origin, that of /d/. However, the Akkadian transliteration of the Ancient North 
Arabian divine name rdw as Ruldaiu points to a strongly lateralized pronunciation of /d/, 
at least in North Arabia in the seventh century BC. It has also been suggested that the god 
’OpotdAt, who Herodotus says was worshiped by the Arabs in eastern Egypt in the fifth 
century BC, represents a garbled transliteration of a similar pronunciation of the divine 
name rdw, though this is more speculative. On the other hand, in the Roman period, Greek 
transcriptions of names which include /d/ always represented it by sigma (e.g., Zaagpnvos for 
h-dfy, “the Dayfite”, Macdonald 1993:306). In Nabataean, native Aramaic words show the 
cognate of North Arabian /d/ as /‘/ ([{]) (e.g., Nabataean ’r°against Safaitic rd “earth, land”), 
as is normal from Imperial Aramaic onwards. However, in loanwords and transcriptions 
of names which are linguistically North Arabian, /d/ is consistently represented by s (e.g., 
Nabataean sryh’ from Arabic darih “trench, cist,” or the name rswtas against Safaitic rdwt). 
Kofler quotes examples of the confusion of /d/ and /s/ in early Arabic dialects and suggests 
that /d/ may have been pronounced more as a fricative than a stop (1940-1942:95-97). There 
is no example in Safaitic and Hismaic of a confusion of /d/ and /s/, so the two sounds seem 
to have remained distinct in these dialects. However, if /d/ was pronounced as the emphatic 
correlate of /d/ (rather than of /d/), i-e., as an emphatic interdental fricative, as it is in all 
modern Bedouin dialects, it would have shared its place of articulation, emphatization, and 
fricative release with /s/, and the two sounds would have been sufficiently similar for /d/ to 
be transcribed by /s/ in scripts such as Nabataean Aramaic which had no letter for /d/ (I owe 
this interesting observation to Professor Clive Holes). 

The conventional symbol z (originally taken over from the Cairene pronunciation of 
Classical and Modern Standard Arabic) is unfortunate since the phoneme it is intended to 
represent was probably the emphatic correlate of an interdental (/t/, or perhaps /d/), and 
not a dental sibilant. The former would be more likely, at least in Hismaic and Safaitic, if, as 
suggested above, /d/ was pronounced as the emphatic correlate of /d/. In Dadanitic, Hismaic, 
and Safaitic, /z/ is clearly distinguished from other phonemes except in the one example of 
’ yd for qgyz mentioned above. It has been suggested that, in Dadanitic, /z/ might have fallen 
under /t/ (as in Aramaic), but no conclusive evidence has yet been presented for this shift and 
the two phonemes appear to be represented by distinct letter-forms. A sign for z has not yet 
been identified in Dumaitic, Taymanitic, Thamudic B, C, and D, or in Hasaitic, but since it is 
a relatively rare phoneme, it is, at present, impossible to determine whether this is significant. 
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3.1.4 The sounds /w/ and /y/ 


In Safaitic, there is considerable alternation of /w/ and /y/, which when represented in 
the Ancient North Arabian scripts are always consonants, not vowels (Robin 2001: 553 is 
incorrect on this point). This variation is found in all positions, e.g., wrh/yrh “month”; 
ts’wq/ts’yq (unpublished) “he longed for”; s?ty/s’tw (CSNS 324) “to winter.” In each case, 
the first item in these pairs is the common form and the second a much less frequent variant. 
Given the difficulty of dating most of the texts, it is impossible to say at present whether 
these variations represent chronological developments or synchronic dialectal differences. 

However, forms with -w and -y are almost equally common in the divine name rdw/rdy 
in Safaitic inscriptions. This deity is also found in Dumaitic and Thamudic B texts, but 
there only as rdw. The Dumaitic, and at least some of the Thamudic B inscriptions, are 
considerably earlier than the Safaitic, and this might seem to suggest that the form rdwis the 
older and that the advent of rdy marks a change of pronunciation. However, the Akkadian 
transliteration Ruldaiu, which is securely dated to the early seventh century BC, implies a 
pronunciation *rudayu (i.e., rdy), and it therefore seems more likely that the two spellings 
represent dialectal (?) differences. It is not yet possible to tell whether the same is true of the 
other cases of w/y variation. 

Ina number of other cases, Safaitic and Hismaic have /-y/ where Classical Arabic has /-a:/ 
or /-a:?/, thus Safaitic s'my “sky, clouds,” as against Arabic sama} or Safaitic and Hismaic 
bny “he built” and byt “he spent the night,” as against Arabic band and bata. In some of 
these cases, there is evidence that Dumaitic and Thamudic B agreed with Arabic. Thus, the 
divine name ‘tr-s'm, which occurs in Dumaitic and Thamudic B texts and in which s!m is 
the word for “heaven,” implies a pronunciation *s'ama (in which the /-a:/ would not appear 
in the consonantal script), as opposed to Safaitic s‘my (*s'umiyy ?), see Macdonald et al. 
1996:479-480. 

Conversely, there are some words in which final /-a:/ is written with a -y in Arabic, but 
which in Ancient North Arabian did not end in consonantal /y/. These are most notably 
the prepositions which in Safaitic, Hismaic, and Thamudic B appear as 7 (cf. Arabic 7A) 
“towards, for,” and ‘I (cf. Arabic ‘ala) “on, over, against.” In Dadanitic, both ‘J and ‘ly 
are found, though the former is more common. This implies that the final sound may 
have been a diphthong -ay (/-ai/), which would have been left unwritten in all the Ancient 
North Arabian scripts, except Dadanitic (see §2), where it would appear as -y (pace Drewes 
1985, who believes diphthongs had been monophthongized in Dadanitic and that final -y 
represented [e:]). The forms without -yin Dadanitic may then represent either an uncertainty 
about writing diphthongs or a pronunciation with a final short vowel, as in some modern 
Arabic dialects (i.e., “ai > *a (as in Classical Arabic) > *a). 


3.1.5 Nasal assimilation 


As in Hebrew and Aramaic, but in contrast to Arabic, vowelless /n/ is frequently assimilated 
in most Ancient North Arabian dialects. This is particularly common in Safaitic and Hismaic 
where, for example, mn (cf. Arabic min) “from” and mn (cf. Arabic man) “whoever” are 
sporadically reduced to m (though curiously not in mn ngd “from high ground,” CSNS 381). 
Thus, the plural of nfs't (“funerary monument”) sometimes appears as ‘fs’ (< *’anfus'), and 
the verb *intazar (“to wait for”) always appears as tzr (= *ittazar ?). Similarly, in Taymanitic, 
Thamudic B, Hismaic, and Safaitic (though rarely in Dadanitic), bnt (“daughter”) is occa- 
sionally spelled bt. However, this feature has not yet been identified in Hasaitic, where we 
find bnt (passim) and “ntt, “wife” (CTH 984a) compare Dadanitic and Thamudic B “tt, though 
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the corpus of Hasaitic texts is as yet so small that no firm conclusions can be drawn from 
this. 

Assimilation of vowelless /n/ would also account for a feature characteristic of Taymanitic, 
that is the reduction of bn to b (“son of”) in genealogies, which contrasts with bn (= *bani, 
lit. “the sons of”) where the /n/ is followed by a vowel (Macdonald 1992a:31). 


3.2 Vowels 


Little of substance can be said about the vowels of Ancient North Arabian. The vowel 
inventory is assumed to have consisted of both short and long /a/, /i/, and /u/, but there is 
no evidence for or against this, except for final /a:/ and /u:/ in Dadanitic (see §2). Attempts 
to show that the diphthongs /au/ and /ai/ had been monophthongized to /o:/ and /e:/ 
respectively (as in many spoken Arabic dialects) are not convincing, though they cannot 
entirely be refuted either (see, again, $2). 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


Since Safaitic and Dadanitic are by far the best attested of the Ancient North Arabian dialects, 
the morphological descriptions below will concentrate on them, with information from the 
others when it is available. 

It should be noted that several unusual forms have been attributed to Dadanitic on the 
basis of their apparent occurrence in JSLih 71 (= CLL 91). However, it is now recognized 
that, with the exception of the article hn- in the tribal name, the language of this text is 
Old Arabic, not Dadanitic. See Beeston et al. 1973:69-70 and Macdonald 2000:52-53 and 
forthcoming. 

As in all Semitic languages, the morphology of the Ancient North Arabian dialects is 
based on the triliteral root, found in its simplest form in the third singular masculine of the 
suffix-conjugation (often known as the “perfect”). 

The fact that, in most dialects of Ancient North Arabian, final -y is written in words 
such as bny “he built,” s/my “sky, clouds” and the gentilic ending (e.g., Safaitic h-nbty “the 
Nabataean” which in Arabic would be al-nabati) suggests the presence of final short vowels, 
since without them the /-y/ would have become a long vowel [i:] or a diphthong [ai], and 
would not then have been represented in the orthography of any of the scripts, except in the 
case of the diphthong, that of Dadanitic. By contrast, the tiny amount of evidence available 
suggests that final short vowels may not have been present in the forms of Old Arabic 
represented in the documents so far identified (see Macdonald, forthcoming). 


4.1 Nominal morphology 


Nouns, adjectives, and pronouns will be discussed in this section. The purely consonantal 
Ancient North Arabian scripts must often conceal distinctions of number and possibly of 
case which would have been marked by changes in vowels. As in Arabic, the endings of nouns 
and adjectives can vary according to whether they stand alone (“in pause,” “pausal forms”) 
or are annexed to another noun or to an enclitic pronoun (“in construct”), see §5.1.3 below 


and Ch. 6, §3.3.2.1. 


4.1.1 Gender 


The normal feminine singular ending in all Ancient North Arabian dialects is -t (even 
in pause; see §3.1.1): for example, mr’t “woman,” Dadanitic (JSLih 64/2); frs't “mare,” 
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Thamudic B (e.g., HU 494); bkrt “young she-camel,” Safaitic (e.g., WH 344). Participles 
(see §4.2.6) are also marked for gender, and the feminine singular takes the -t ending of the 
nominals, as in rgmt (*ragimat) “humbled” (fem.), Safaitic (NST 2). 

The word *ym “day” (attested only in the dual ymn and the plural ’ym) appears to have 
been treated as feminine in Dadanitic and Safaitic, as it is in Jibbali and Mehri, though it is 
masculine in most other Semitic languages (see §4.4.1). 


4.1.2 Number 


Nominals in Ancient North Arabian have three numbers, singular (unmarked), dual and 
plural. On “external” (§4.1.2.2) and “internal” (§4.1.2.3) plurals in Semitic, see Chapter 6, 
§3.3.2.4. 


4.1.2.1 Dual 


Clear evidence of the dual is found only in Dadanitic, Thamudic B, and Safaitic. 

“In pause” (see §4.1), the normal ending of the dual is -n (cf. Classical Arabic -ani): for 
example, Dadanitic h-mtbr-n “the two tomb-chambers” (JSLih 45/3); Thamudic B, h-gml-n 
“the two camels” (HU 296/2); Safaitic, h-bkrt-n “the two young she-camels” (e.g., WH 402, 
beside a drawing of them), ymm-n “two days” (CSNS 796 and see p. iii). 

A curious, and as yet unexplained, form of the dual in pause is found in one Safaitic 
text (LP 305), where dll-y “lost” (i.e., “dead”) refers to two people and is contrasted with 
dll-n, referring to three, in the same text (see §4.1.2.2). Dll-y is similar to the form of the 
dual which, in Classical Arabic, would be used in the oblique case “in construct” (see §4.1), 
namely dalilay. However, in LP 305, while it would be in the oblique case (if this existed in 
Safaitic), it is clearly in pause and one would anyway not expect y to be used to represent a 
diphthong in the Safaitic script. 

In Classical Arabic the -n of the dual is dropped in construct, leaving a long vowel 
(-a), in the nominative, or a diphthong (-ay) in the oblique case. In Dadanitic, the only 
dialect with an orthography that represents some final long vowels and diphthongs, the 
ending seems to bea diphthong, represented by -y, regardless of case (if, indeed, this existed); 
thus, “nominative” kbry s? ‘t h-n{s}, “the two kabirs of the company of H-NS” (JSLih 72/3—4; 
cf. Arabic kabira); “oblique” b-hqwy kfr, “on two sides of a tomb” (JSLih 77/7; cf. Arabic 
haqway). As yet, there are not enough examples to assess the significance of this. Compare 
the situation in the modern spoken Arabic dialects where the dual ending in nouns is 
always -@(n) (presumably <*ay(n)) regardless of whether the noun is grammatically in the 
“nominative” or “oblique” case. Again, this is a feature found in the early Arabic papyri 
(see Hopkins 1984:98—104). 

When the second element of the construct was a pronominal suffix, the diphthong (*-ay) 
was considered to be medial and was therefore not represented in the Dadanitic script. 
The result is that the form ‘hw-hm (JSLih 79/3) could represent either the dual “their 
two brothers” (* ‘ahaway-hum, cf. Classical Arabic ‘ahawa-hum, since the context requires 
it to be in the nominative) or the plural “their brothers” (cf. Classical Arabic “uhuwwu- 
hum). 

A similar problem is found in Safaitic, where one of the few examples of the dual in 
construct yet identified is “hw-h “his two brothers” (see LP 386, where the two persons are 
named). However, in C 657 *hw-h is followed by the names of three persons, and in the other 
examples the numbers are not specified. It therefore appears that the form *hw in Safaitic 
probably represents both the dual (*"ahaway) and the plural (*’uhuww) as in Dadanitic. The 
supposed plural *hwn (in C 2534, 2779, 2955, cf. Arabic “ihwan) should almost certainly be 
read “hw (plural of hl “maternal uncle”). 
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The form bny-h in Safaitic has also been regarded as a possible dual (e.g., in C 3365, WH 
1249, 3838, cf. Arabic ibnay-hi “his two sons,” oblique case). However, since Safaitic orthog- 
raphy does not show diphthongs, it is more likely that bny-h represents a diminutive (cf. 
Arabic bunayyi-hi, “his little son”), as it must do in C 4076, where it refers to only one person. 


4.1.2.2. External masculine plural 


In pause this is formed by adding -n to the singular and is thus indistinguishable in the 
purely consonantal script from the regular form of the dual in pause. In construct the -n is 
dropped: 


(3) A. Dadanitic 


In pause *sdqn “rightful heirs[?]” (CLL 65/2) 

In construct bnw s!‘d’1 “the sons of S'‘d’l” (AH 1/2-3, see Sima 1999:35-36) 
B. Safaitic 

In pause zbyn “male gazelles” (CSNS 550 beside a drawing of six, 


cf. Ar. zabyan) 


Participles (see §4.2.6) are similarly marked: thus, dll-n “lost” (i.e., “dead” in LP 305, 
referring to three people, cf. Arabic, oblique case, dalilin). 


4.1.2.3 Internal masculine plural 


In Arabic, this type of plural is often marked by changes in vowels within the word, and such 
changes would be invisible in the Ancient North Arabian consonantal scripts. Still, a few 
types have forms which show up even in the Ancient North Arabian orthographies, such as 
the following: 


(4) Pattern Dadanitic 
’af‘al = ym (sg. *ym, “day,” e.g., JSLih 68/4, 349, cf. Ar. *ayyam) 
°zil (sg. all, “zll-ceremony”, U 43, 115, etc. see Sima 1999: 95-96) 
zl (sg. zll, “zll-ceremony’, U 50/3) 
af‘ilat zit (sg. all, “zll-ceremony”, U 32/3-4 and see Wright 1896-1898: i, 212) 
fi‘lat zit (sg. zll, “zll-ceremony’, U 13/3, and see Stiehl 1971:6 and 
cf. Wright 1896-1898: i, 209, XII/4 for the form) 
fulal — hgg (sg. *hg, “pilgrim”, JSLih 6/4, cf. Ar. huggag) 
Note also Dadanitic *hw-hm (“their brothers,” JSLih 79/3, **uhuww as in Safaitic, see 
§4.1.2.1). 
Pattern Safaitic 
af‘al —-*s’y (sg. *s**, “companion,” cf. Ar. ’aSya‘) 
*hwil (sg. hl, “maternal uncle,” e.g., HCH 71, cf. Ar. ahwail) 
fu'tl —hhtt (sg. *ht, “line, carving,” cf. Ar. hutiit) 


Note also Safaitic *hw-h, see §4.1.2.1. 


4.1.2.4 External feminine plural 

This is -¢, and so is identical in appearance to the singular (see §4.1.1), the change presumably 
lying in the vowel of the ending (cf. Arabic sg. -ah/at; pl. -at); thus Safaitic zbyt “female 
gazelles” (WH 3373, the plural confirmed by the accompanying drawing); and Hismaic n‘rt 
“girls” (unpublished). 
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4.1.2.5. Collective nouns 


These are represented in Safaitic by 1 (“camels,” cf. Arabic ibil), and m‘zy (“goats,” cf. 
Arabic mi‘zan). It is not clear whether they are grammatically feminine, as in Classical 
Arabic. 


4.1.3 Case 


Since the Safaitic script shows no vowels, it is impossible to be certain whether case endings 
existed. However, by the same token, the spelling of such nouns as m‘zy, zby, and the gentilic 
(see §4.1.6) — for example, h-yhdy, “the Jew” (which in Arabic would be al-yahiidi) — imply 
that the final -y was pronounced with a short vowel, since, if it were not, it would itself 
become a long vowel and so would not be shown. Beyond this, little can be said with 
certainty at present. The same applies to Dadanitic. 


4.1.4 State 


Caskel argued that the expression h-{s/lmn (CLL 19/3—4 = JSLih 62/3—4) indicates that, at 
an early period, a determinate state, marked by a suffixed -n, existed in Dadanitic, as in the 
Ancient South Arabian languages (1954:68). However, such an explanation would mean that 
the word was doubly defined (with a prefixed article h- and the suffixed -n), and Caskel’s 
attempt to explain the former as a demonstrative is unconvincing in view of the fact that 
elsewhere in Dadanitic the demonstrative adjective always follows the defined noun, thus 
h-{s}lmn hdh (JSLih 82/1). It is much more likely that s/mn is a dual or an external plural, 
or perhaps a diminutive (see Brockelmann 1908-1913: i, 394), with a specialized meaning 
such as “statuette” as opposed to “statue” (cf. Aramaic slmnyt’? which seems to mean “small 
female idols” in Israel Exploration Journal 29 (1979), p. 119). 


4.1.5 Determination 


There is no visible mark of indetermination (comparable to tanwin in Arabic), and had 
tanwin been present it would have been represented in the Ancient North Arabian scripts. 
Determination is marked by the definite article (see §4.3.1) or annexation either to another 
noun or to a pronominal suffix. 


4.1.6 Diminutives 


If diminutives were formed in Ancient North Arabian in the same way as in Arabic, by use of 
the fu‘ayl form, they would be invisible in the Ancient North Arabian orthographies. Only 
exceptional forms such as *hyt (cf. Arabic ’uhayyat “little sister”, C 893) and bny (cf. Arabic 
bunayy “little son’, WH1249) can be identified. 


4.1.7 Adjectives 


These follow the noun and agree with it in gender, number, and determination: for example, 
in Safaitic h-gs’ h-rdf (*ha-gays* h-radif) “the rear guard” (LP 146); or kill ‘s*r sdq “every 
true kinsman” in Safaitic (HCH 191) and Hismaic (MNM 6). 

As in Arabic, an adjective referring to a noun in the plural signifying nonsentient beings 
is put in the feminine singular, thus rtg {qjds't (cf. Arabic rutug qadisah) “sacred portals” 
(CLL 85/3). 
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A gentilic adjective (Arabic nisbah) is formed with -y: for example, h-rmy, “the Roman.” 
For demonstrative adjectives, see §4.1.8.4. 


4.1.8 Pronouns 


Independent and enclitic personal pronouns are attested in Ancient North Arabian, as are 
relative and demonstrative pronouns. 


4.1.8.1 Independent personal pronouns 


Only three independent personal pronouns are so far securely attested in Ancient North 
Arabian: 


1. First singular ’n: There is only one certain example in each of Safaitic (WH 1403b) 
and Dadanitic (JSLih 347/2). It is found occasionally in Hismaic (unpublished) and 
Thamudic D (e.g., JSTham 637), and is frequent in Thamudic B and C. It has not yet 
been found in Hasaitic. 

2. Second singular *t: two possible examples are known so far, both in Thamudic B (HU 
796 and 6272). 

3. Third plural masculine hm: known from only one example in Dadanitic (JSLih 79/3). 


4.1.8.2 Enclitic personal pronouns 


Enclitic personal pronouns can be attached to verbs representing the object (e.g., qtl-h “he 
killed him”) or to nouns indicating possession (e.g., ’b-h “his father”) or to prepositions 
which govern them (e.g., -h “for him”). Those so far attested on verbs in Ancient North 
Arabian are shown in 1 through 4. 


1. First singular or plural -n: If the enclitic pronouns of the first persons singular and 
plural on verbs were similar to those in Classical Arabic (ie., -ni = “me,” -nad = 
“us”) they would be indistinguishable in all Ancient North Arabian scripts except 
Dadanitic, where no certain example of either has yet been found. Thus, in Safaitic 
‘wd-n “protect me/us” (unpublished); in Hismaic dkrt-n It “may Lt be mindful of 
me/us” (unpublished); and in Thamudic B, where it is best attested, as in fit-n “deliver 
me/us” (LP 495). 

2. Third singular masculine or feminine -h: This occurs in Dadanitic: for example, rd-h 
w-s! d-h “favor him and help him” (e.g., U 4/4); rd-h w-’hrt-h w s! ‘d-h “favor her and 
her descendants and help her” (U 6/4—5). It is surprisingly rare in Taymanitic and 
Thamudic B, C, and D, but is found in both Safaitic — thus y‘wr-h “he will scratch it 
out” (e.g., LP 329), qtl-h “he killed him” (LP 385, etc.); and in Hismaic: for example, 
htt-h “he inscribed it” (JSTham 665). 

3. Third dual -hmy: Several examples are found in Dadanitic, suchas s! d-hmy “help both 
of them” (U 69/5-6). This presumably represents a diphthong *-humay in contrast to 
Classical Arabic -huma. 

4. Third plural -hm: This is found in Dadanitic rd-hm “favor them” (of four persons, 
AH 1/5 [see Sima 1999:35-36]). 


On nouns and prepositions, the following enclitic personal pronouns are found: 
5. First singular: If the enclitic pronoun of the first person singular was *-7 on nouns 


and prepositions, as in Arabic and most Semitic languages, one would not expect it 
to show up in any of the Ancient North Arabian orthographies. However, there are a 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


handful of possible examples in Thamudic B: for example, wdd-y “my beloved” (HU 
736), s'm‘I-y “listen to me” (HU 713). Since, the orthography of Thamudic B does 
not represent vowels in other cases, as far as we can tell, it would seem that the enclitic 
pronoun may have been pronounced “tya or *ayya, as when in Classical Arabic it is 
attached to a word ending in a long vowel, a diphthong, or “alif maqsiirah. 

Second singular -k: Safaitic ‘wd-k “your protection” (referring to one deity, unpub- 
lished) and Thamudic B b-k “in you” (e.g., HU 207, WTI 25, etc.) are attested. It is 
not yet identified in Dadanitic, Thamudic C and D, Hismaic, or Hasaitic. 

Third singular masculine and feminine -h: This is common in Safaitic *b-h “his father” 
(e.g., WH 1275), I-h“for him” (e.g., WH 3420), “for her” (e.g., CSNS 412). The frequent 
omission of the definite article h- immediately after the third singular enclitic personal 
pronoun (e.g., /-h rgm “the cairn is his/hers,” as in the examples above) suggests that 
the suffix may have been pronounced *-uh (masc.) / *-ah (fem.), as in many Arabic 
dialects, rather than *-hu (masc.) / *-ha (fem.), as in Classical Arabic. The /h/ of the 
article may have been assimilated to that of the enclitic pronoun, leaving only its 
vowel and the possible reinforcement of the initial consonant of the following word 
(see §4.3.1), thus *I-uh ha-(r)rugm > *l-uh-a-(r)rugm “the cairn is his.” See also 
sd-h-rdw for *s'‘d-h h rdw “help him O Rdw” (CSNS 2), though this could also 
represent an optative perfect s’d-h rdw “may Rdw help him.” In Hismaic we find kil-h 
“all of it” (unpublished), b-h “in it” (unpublished); and in Dadanitic ml-h “his winter 
crop” (e.g., U 35/5), “her winter crop” (U 6/3). In Hasaitic there is “ht-h “her sister” 
(Ja 1046). The nature of the texts in Taymanitic and Thamudic B, C, and D means 
that no certain examples of this suffix have yet been identified. 

Second dual -km: In Safaitic there is ‘wd-km, “your protection” (referring to two 
deities, unpublished); compare Classical Arabic -kuma. 

Third dual -hmy: This is found only in Dadanitic: tmrt-hmy “their fruit-trees” (U 69/4); 
compare Classical Arabic -huma. 

Third dual -hm: In Dadanitic there are also examples of -hm being used to refer to 
two people. This could represent a difference in orthography or in pronunciation, 
or could simply be the use of the plural instead of the dual (see 85.2). Thus ml-hm 
“their winter crop” (referring to a man and a woman, following a verb in the dual 
U 19/5); ml-hm (referring to two men but following a verb in the 3rd pl. masc., U 
36/4). In contrast to Dadanitic (cf. 9), this is the form which would be expected in the 
Thamudic B and Safaitic orthographies which show neither vowels nor diphthongs. 
There is one possible example in Thamudic B, {h-}gml-n kl-hm “both the camels” 
(HU 160) and one in Safaitic, J-hm “on account of both of them” (HCH 34, referring 
to two persons). 

First plural -n: Safaitic provides Th-n “our god” (C 2526), I-n “for us” (C 2840). 
Hismaic has ’s*y“n “our companions” (unpublished); wq‘-n “our inscription” 
(MNM 6). 

Third plural masculine -hm: Examples include Dadanitic “hrt-hm “their descendants” 
(referring to three persons, U 90/5); Thamudic B: kl-hm (?) “all of them” (HU 160); 
Safaitic *h-hm “their brother” (LP 413); Hismaic kll-hm, “all of them” (unpublished). 
Third plural feminine: At present there is no certain evidence for this, though Caskel 
sought unconvincingly to restore one, -/hjn, in CLL 69/1, 2. 


4.1.8.3 Relative pronouns 


1. 


mn/m “who, whoever”: Compare Arabic man. In Safaitic this relative pronoun occurs 
in the very common curse ‘wr m(n) y‘wr “blind whoever scratches out [the writing],” 
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and in Hismaic in the expression kll mn yqry “anyone who may read” (MNM 6). No 
certain example of mn has yet been found in the other dialects. There is no example 
in Ancient North Arabian of mn or m used as an interrogative pronoun, but this is 
probably due to the nature of the texts. 

2. mh “which, that which”: So far this has been found only in Dadanitic: for example, 
m{h} ?hd “that which has been taken” (CLL 82/2-3); and m-I-hm “that which [belongs] 
to them” (U 19/5, where the three elements are treated as one unit and the *4@ of mh 
is not shown by a mater lectionis since it is no longer in final position). 

3. d “who, whoever, which, that which”: Compare the relative pronoun di which was 
particularly characteristic of the early Arabic dialect of the tribe of Tayyr (Wright 
1896-1898:i, 272-273; Kofler 1940—1942:259-260; Rabin 1951:203—205). In Safaitic, 
this relative pronoun has so far been found only with reference to people, thus in the 
very common ‘wr d y‘wr h-s'fr “blind whoever scratches out the writing,” or ‘yr m-d 
qtl-h “recompense from him who killed him” (LP 385). In Dadanitic, however, d- is 
found referring to both people and things. Thus, d-kn I-hm b-bdr “that which [belongs] 
to them at Bdr” (U 73/4—5) which parallels m-kn I-h b-dt“1 “that which [belongs] to 
him at D-t“l” (U 59/34). There are as yet no certain occurrences in the other dialects. 

4. d followed by the name of a social group is the normal way of expressing group 
affiliation in Dadanitic (cf. 5), as in South Arabian (e.g., AH 1/1-3 [see Sima 1999: 
35-36]: N w-N w-N w-N baw N d-N.Trib., see also JSLih 197/2, 216/2). 

5. d 1: This phrase is used as one of three ways of expressing affiliation to a social group 
in Safaitic and is the only method used in Hismaic and Hasaitic. There is no certain 
example of d Jin Dadanitic, where d- plus the ethnicon is the norm (cf. 4, the apparant 
example in AH 19/2 [= U 47/2] has been reread from the photograph as d 7h and 
interpreted as an error for d “hl (?) in Sima 1999:19, 84-85). It is not found at all 
in Taymanitic, where 7 is simply placed after the last name in the genealogy (see 
Macdonald 1992a:31, 40, n. 74). There is also no certain example in any of the types 
of Thamudic. The phrase d 7is made up of a particle d+ 7, a noun meaning any social 
group from immediate family to nation (cf. Arabic “al). It is placed before the name 
of the group, thus d 7 hzy “of the lineage of Hzy.” The masculine d seems to have 
been considered an inseparable particle, since in texts employing word-dividers it is 
always attached to 7, in contrast to the feminine d’t, which is always separated from 7. 
The feminine, d’t 7, is found in Safaitic (e.g., CSNS 412), Hismaic (unpublished), and 
Hasaitic (e.g., Atlal 6, 1982:139, lines 6-7). Here the’ is consonantal, in contrast to 
Classical Arabic dat (perhaps < *da’t [?]; cf. the Hebrew feminine demonstrative 
zo't < *za’t?). A possible plural is found in Safaitic dw 7 yzr “members of the 7 Yzr” 
(C 2156); compare Classical Arabic dawi. Littmann (1943:xvi) compared this particle 
d to Classical Arabic dii “possessor of” (< “he of...”?). This is probably also the case 
with d (without 7) in Dadanitic (see 4). The exact relationship of this particle to the 
relative and demonstrative pronouns (§4.1.8.4) is not yet clear. 


4.1.8.4 Demonstrative pronouns 


A demonstrative pronoun, zn (or perhaps dn) is found in Thamudic D (zn N, “this is N”) 
and is used for both masculine and feminine: thus zn gnm bn ‘bdmnt “this is Gnm son of 
‘bdmnt” (JSTham 584); and zn rqs*bnt ‘bdmnt “this is Rqs* daughter of ‘bdmnt” (JSTham 
1, and another example in 219). It has been suggested that another demonstrative pronoun, 
zt, is attested in Thamudic C, but this is highly questionable. No demonstratives have yet 
been identified in Taymanitic or Thamudic B. 
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The only evidence at present for a demonstrative pronoun in Dadanitic is the adverb 
b-dh “here”, literally “in this”, (Jshih 279). Caskel (1954:64) suggested that some Dadanitic 
inscriptions begin with a demonstrative pronoun d, “this”: for example, d / ms'lmh “this is 
Ms!'Imh” (CLL 102); d ‘Im ’fkl It “this is ‘Im priest of Lt” (CLL 104). However, the d-sign 
at the beginning of these graffiti is almost certainly an apotropaic sign (perhaps d for the 
deity d-gbt); see JSLih 284, where it occurs at the beginning and the end of the text and 297, 
where these signs are excluded from the cartouche around the name. 


4.2 Verbal morphology 


The different dialects of Ancient North Arabian contribute fragmentary evidence on verbal 
inflection for three persons (first, second, and third), three numbers (singular, dual, and plu- 
ral) and two genders (masculine and feminine), at least in the third-person singular in which 
the vast majority of these inscriptions are couched. The various verb-stems (see §4.2.2) are 
inflected in two conjugations — one suffixed, the other prefixed (see §4.2.3). The verb appears 
in active and passive voice, though the morphology of the latter is difficult to identify, as dis- 
cussed in §4.2.4. Ina similar fashion, modal distinctions are obscured by the orthography; see 
§4.2.5. 

A notable difference between Arabic and Ancient North Arabian lies in the treatment 
of verbs in which the third radical is /w/ or /y/. In Arabic, even in the pre-Islamic period, 
verbs of the form *Satawa (“to pass the winter”) and *banaya (“to build”) appear to have 
been contracted to *Sata and *bana respectively, since in purely consonantal scripts (e.g., 
Sabaic) they appear with no final radical (e.g., bn for *bana in the ‘Ig] bn Hf‘m inscrip- 
tion from Qaryat al-Faw, see Beeston 1979b:1—2) and in those which use matres lectionis 
(e.g., Nabataean) they appear with final -’ (= -a). However, in Ancient North Arabian the 
third radical is always retained, thus s’tw (more commonly s’ty, see above) and bny (see 
Macdonald, forthcoming). 

This feature is also found in verbs which have a middle radical /w/ or /y/. In Classical Arabic, 
this is commonly reduced to -a- when between two short vowels: for example, *hawara > 
hara, and *bayata > bata. But in Safaitic, these verbs are written with the middle radical 
intact, both in the base stem (cf. Arabic Form I), for example hwr “he returned,” byt “he 
spent the night,” etc.; and in the -prefix stem (cf. Arabic Form IV), for example, “wr “he 
blinded in one eye” (MSTJ 11, cf. Arabic ‘ara but also ‘a‘wara). It has been suggested 
that verbs of this type are sometimes found in a contracted form in the base stem (e.g., 
Safaitic sf [supposedly representing *safa] for syf “he spent the early summer”), and that 
the forms with medial w or y represent the equivalent of the Arabic Forms II (fa“ala) or III 
(fa‘ala), where the middle radical has a consonantal value (for Dadanitic, Caskel 1954:67; 
for Safaitic, Littmann 1943:xvii—xviii). However, the only plausible case of such contraction 
yet identified in an Ancient North Arabian text is kn (cf. Arabic kana “he/it exists”) in 
the Dadanitic phrase d kn-I-h “that which is to him” (ie., “is his,” e.g., in U 85/3). In 
most cases, the sense requires the verb written with medial w/y to be the equivalent of 
Classical Arabic Form | rather than Forms II or II, though it should be noted that in 
most modern Arabic dialects forms I and II of many verbs are used interchangeably with 
little discernible difference in meaning (I am most grateful to Professor Clive Holes for this 
information). 

There appears to be an interesting difference between Safaitic and Hismaic as regards verbs 
which (in Arabic) have ’as their third radical. Thus, yqr’ “he may read” (C 4803) in Safaitic 
(and Classical Arabic) as against yqry in Hismaic (MNM 6). On this root’s significance for 
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the etymology of Classical Arabic qara’a (meaning “to read”) in Ancient North Arabian, 
see Macdonald, forthcoming. See also Safaitic ks!? “a track” (C 523, cf. Arabic kus’ “rear, 
behind”) as against Hismaic ks'y, “pursuing” (unpublished, cf. Arabic kas’). It is also possible 
that this ’/y contrast is sometimes found in medial position. In one Hismaic text (CTSS 3) 
we find dyl for d I, the normal marker of affiliation to an ethnic or social group. However, 
this example is so far unique, and elsewhere in Hismaic we find d 7, as in Safaitic. All in all, 
there are at present too few examples of this apparent ’/y contrast to be sure that it is really 
a dialectal feature. 

In certain cases, Safaitic has a geminate verb where the equivalent in Classical Arabic has 
w or y as the third radical. Thus Safaitic gzz “to raid” as against Arabic gaza (root g-z-w, see 
Beeston 1979a:134). 


4.2.1 Verb patterns 


Arabic grammar knows fifteen possible forms or patterns of the verb (conventionally 
illustrated by the verb fa‘ala), of which only the first ten are common. Several of these 
are distinguished by vowel lengthening or by doubling of the second or third radical. Since 
vowels and doubled consonants are not expressed in the Ancient North Arabian scripts 
(apart from some final long vowels in Dadanitic which are irrelevant in this case), it would 
be impossible to distinguish between the equivalents of Arabic Forms I (fa ‘ala), II (fa“ala), 
and III (fa ala), all of which would appear simply as *f‘, except possibly in the case of gem- 
inate verbs (see below). Similarly, V (tafa“ala) and VI (tafa ‘ala) would both appear as * tf. 
This means that there is no way of telling whether Ancient North Arabian had a structure of 
verbal Forms similar to that of Classical Arabic. It therefore seems more prudent to describe 
the stems simply by the ways in which they appear in the texts. 

It might be thought that the geminate verbs would be an exception to the above, since one 
would expect the equivalent of the Arabic Form I to appear as Mil (*halla), and the equivalent 
of the Arabic Form II to appear as hill (*hallala). However, the ll form is rare in Safaitic 
and is always found in exactly the same contexts as h/l with no apparent difference in sense 
between the two. Similarly, the verb wdd “he loved,’ which is very common in Thamudic B, 
is rarely, if ever, found as wd. In Dadanitic, there is no clear example of the hl form in the base 
stem, though there is considerable variation in the --prefix stem, namely: ’z/l (U 14/2, etc.) 
as against ’zl (U 18/2, etc.); ’zllt (U 68/4, etc.) as against Zit (U 6/2, etc.) ’zllw (U 119/5, etc.) 
as against ’zlw (U 90/3, etc.) — where Arabic would have ‘azalla, ’azallat, ‘azallii, respectively. 
Similarly, in Dadanitic, the active participle ‘rr (HE 1) implies a pronunciation such as 
*arir, in contrast to Arabic ‘arr. This suggests that in most contexts the second and third 
radicals of geminate verbs were separated by a vowel in Ancient North Arabian (at least in 
the pronunciation of some speakers), thus *halal, *‘arir, *‘azlal, and so forth, in contrast to 
Classical Arabic where they were not, thus halla, ‘rr, ’azall. These verbs cannot therefore be 
used as evidence of a fa‘“‘ala (Form II) in Ancient North Arabian. 


4.2.2 Verb-stems 


Before presenting the Ancient North Arabian verb-stems, three things must be noted. First, 
because in Arabic, verbs which contain one or more of the phonemes /”/, /w/, or /y/ behave 
somewhat differently from those which do not, examples of such verbs in Ancient North 
Arabian are listed below with the form of the cognate verb in Classical Arabic given for 
comparison. Second, reconstructions of the vocalized and unassimilated forms of Ancient 
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North Arabian verbs are purely hypothetical and are based on the equivalent forms in 
Classical Arabic. They represent only one of several possible realizations of the forms found 
in the texts, and should not be taken as anything more than a working hypothesis. Finally, 
references to texts are usually given only for unique or unusual occurrences. 


4.2.2.1 Safaitic verb-stems 
(5) Base Stem f‘l (cf. Arabic Forms |, II, and III) 


Radicals Safaitic cf. Arabic 
dbh “he sacrificed” dabaha 
| a ‘hd “he took possession of” ‘ahada 
I=), IN=y ty “he came” ‘ata 
I=w wegm “he grieved” wagama 
I=y, 0 =’ y’s' “he despaired” (SIJ 118) y@ isa 
Il=w hwr “he returned” hara 
U=w,ll=y  nwy “he migrated with the whole tribe” nawa 
T=y byt “he spent the night” bata 
Mi; dt’ “he spent the season of the later rains” 
Il = w s’tw “he spent the winter” sata 
l= y bny “he built” bana 
I= ll hll “he camped” halla 


Three derived stems can be identified in Safaitic: (i) the ~prefix (f‘l) stem (cf. Arabic 
Form IV “af‘ala); (ii) the t-prefix (tf‘l) stem (cf. Arabic Forms V tafa“ala and VI tafa‘ala); 
and (iii) the t-infix (ft‘l) stem (cf. Arabic Form VII ifta‘ala). These are illustrated 
below. 


(6) ’-prefix stem ’f‘l (cf. Arabic Form IV) 


Radical Safaitic cf. Arabic 

’s’rq “he migrated to the inner desert” "asraqa 
I=y,Il=’  ’y’s' “it drove to despair” (root y-’-s', WH 1022) ‘ayasa 
Il=w *~wr “he blinded in one eye” (root “-w-r, MSTJ 11) ’a‘ara /’a‘wara 
UWl=y ly “he raised up” (root ‘-I-y, WH 1696) ‘ala 


Note that 3! presents a rare occasion when a diphthong may have been expressed in Safaitic 
(“ay asa), unless a short vowel or, more likely, a shewa was inserted to ease the transition to 
the second’. 

Safaitic t-prefix stems are illustrated by the following: 


(7) t-prefix stem tf‘l (cf. Arabic Forms V and VI) 


Radical Safaitic cf. Arabic 


I=n tnzr “he looked out for” (root n-z-r, WH 3294) — tanazzara 
Il=w _ _ ts’wq “he longed for” (root *s*-w-q) taSawwaqa 
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(8) t-infix stem ft‘l (cf. Arabic Forms VIII) 


Radical Safaitic cf. Arabic 
qttl “he died mad” (root q-t-l, MHES p. 286) —iqtatala 

I=n tzr “he waited” (root n-z-r) intazara 

I=y,Il=’ t's! “he despaired” (root y-’-s', LP 679) itta’asa 


On the assimilation of *ntzr to tzr, see §3.1.5. 


4.2.2.2. Dadanitic verb-stems 


The Dadanitic base stem can be illustrated by ndr “he vowed” (U 10/2). Examples of base 
stems with ’, w and y radicals and with geminate radicals are presented in (9): 


(9) Base stem f'l (cf. Arabic Forms |, II and III) 


Radical Dadanitic cf. Arabic 
ndr “he vowed” (U 10/2) nadara 
I=’ hd “he took possession of” (JSLih 45/3) *ahada 


I=? IT=w _— gw “he made provision for, attended to” (?) 
(U 71/2), see Miiller in Stiehl 1971:566 
I=w,Ul=y  wdy “he erected” (?) (JSLih 40/5) 


Il=w kn “it is” (e.g., U 73/4) kana 
Ul=y bny “he built” (CLL 74/1) bana 
Il = Ill ‘rr “he dishonored” (HE 1/4—6) ‘arra 


Regarding gw, note, however, that Sima (1999: 93-94) takes this as an °-stem of a verb *ngw 
which he interprets as “to clear out [an underground water channel].” 

Dadanitic is the only Ancient North Arabian dialect in which there is clear evidence of a h- 
prefix stem (10) and even here it coexists with the -prefix (11) which is the norm in Safaitic. 
There are insufficient clear examples of verbs in the other dialects to draw any conclusions: 


(10) +A-prefix stem hf‘ 


Radical Dadanitic 


hmt‘ meaning uncertain (*hamta‘a, root *m-t-‘, JSLih 7/3) 
I=w hdqt “she offered” (*hawdaqat, root *w-d-q, JSLih 62/3) 
hwdqw “they offered” (*hawdaqi, 3rd pl., JSLih 49/5—6) 
The retention of the initial w of the root in hwdqw may reflect uncertainty about representing 
diphthongs in the Dadanitic script. 


(11) *-prefix stem ’f‘l (cf. Arabic Form IV) 


Radical Dadanitic cf. Arabic 
I=w ‘dq “he offered” (root *w-d-q, CLL 62/3) ‘awdagqa 
I=w,IN=y fy “he accomplished” (root *w-f-y, U 4/2) awfa 
U= UI “zll “he performed the zll-ceremony” 

(root *z-l-l, e.g., U14/2) ‘azalla 


“zl “he performed the zll-ceremony” 
(root *z-l-l, e.g., U 18/2) 


It is possible that tqt (e.g., in JSLih103) represents a t-infix stem (ft‘l) in Dadanitic. 
Caskel interpreted this as a metathesized t-infix stem of qtt, thus *iqtatta > *itqatta (CLL 
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p. 64). However, this is improbable. More likely it represents the t-infix stem of a root *wqt 
(*ittaqata), or of a root “nqt (*intaqata which, with the expected nasal assimilation (§3.1.5), 
would become “ittaqata). 

Caskel sought to identify one verb with an n-prefix (equivalent to the Arabic Form VII) 
and another with a st-prefix (equivalent to the Arabic Form X), but in both cases the 
interpretations are very uncertain (Caskel 1954:64—65). 


4.2.3. Verb conjugations 


Two conjugations are identifiable in Ancient North Arabian, one in which person, number 
and gender are indicated by suffixes and one in which these are indicated by prefixes (and 
in some persons suffixes as well). If two prefix-conjugations existed, as in some Semitic and 
Hamitic languages, the Ancient North Arabian writing system, which shows neither vowels 
nor doubled consonants, has rendered them indistinguishable. On the uses of the suffix- 
and prefix-conjugations see §§5.3.1 and 5.3.2. 


4.2.3.1 


Examples of those forms which are attested for the suffix-conjugation in Safaitic are listed 
in (12). 


Safaitic verb conjugations 


(12) The suffix-conjugation in Safaitic 


Base stem 
Person Radical Safaitic cf. Arabic 
3rd sg. masc. dbh “he sacrificed” dabaha 
I=°I=y ‘ty “he came” (e.g., NST 3) ‘ata 
=y myt “he died” (e.g., WH 387) mata 
l= y ry “he pastured” ra‘a 
l= Ill hl “he camped” (Form I) halla 
hil “he camped” (Form II) — hallala 
3rd sg. fem. gls't “she stopped briefly” (SIAMi30) — galasat 
Il=y mtt “she died” (NST 2) matat 
2nd sg. fem. whbt “may you give” wahabti 
(C 4037, optative §5.3.1) 
-_prefix stem 
Person Radical Safaitic cf. Arabic 
3rd sg. masc. ’s°rq “he migrated to the inner desert” —“‘aSraqa 
t-prefix stem 
Person Radical Safaitic cf. Arabic 
3rd sg.masc. Il=w ts°wq “he longed for” tasawwaqa 
3rd sg fem. ts wat “she longed for” tasawwagqat 
t-infix stem 
Person Radical Safaitic cf. Arabic 
3rdsg.masc. [=n tzr “he waited” intazara 


The terminations of the dual, if it existed (cf. Dadanitic and Classical Arabic -a) and the 
plural (cf. Dadanitic and Classical Arabic -i) of the suffix conjugation are not visible in 
Safaitic orthography. 
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Examples of those forms which are attested for the prefix-conjugation in Safaitic are listed 
in (13). 


(13) The prefix-conjugation in Safaitic 


Base stem 
Person Radical Safaitic cf. Arabic 
3rd sg. masc. yhbl “he may damage” yahbalu 
I=w y‘wr “he may scratch out” yatiru 
yu‘awwiru 
l=? yqr “he may read” (C 4803) yaqrau 
ll=y yqry “he may read” (Hismaic, MNM 6) 
II = Il yrbb “he is training” (C 1186) yurabbibu 
3rd pl.masc. Il=w y‘wrn “they may scratch out” ya‘tirina 
(WH 2112) yu‘awwirina 
Ist pl. I= y nngy “may we escape” (WH 135) nangil 
I=Ul=y nhyy “may we live prosperously” nahya 
(Thamudic B, LP 495) 
> -prefix stem 
Person Radical Safaitic cf. Arabic 
3rd sg. masc. ys’rq (in I-ys*rg “in order to go into the yusriq 
inner desert”, LP 180) (Jussive) 
t-prefix stem 
Person Radical Safaitic cf. Arabic 
3rdsg.masc. Il=n ytzr “he will wait for” (?) (WH 3929) yantaziru 


4.2.3.2 Dadanitic verb conjugations 
(14) The suffix-conjugation in Dadanitic 


Base stem 
Person Radical Dadanitic cf. Arabic 
3rdsg.masc. [=’ hd “he took possession of” ‘ahada 
(e.g., JSLih 45/3) 
I=’,I=w ‘gw“he made provision for” (?) (U 71/2) 
(see Miiller in Stiehl 1971:566) 
Wl=y bny “he built” (CLL 74/1) bana 
Il = Ill ‘rr “may he dishonor” (HE 1/4, see §5.3.1) ‘arra 
3rd sg. fem. ndrt “she vowed” (JSLih 73/4—5) nadarat 
Wl=y bnt “she built” (root b-n-y, CLL 90/3) banat 
3rd pl. masc. I=’ *hdw “they took possession of” ‘ahadis 
(JSLih 79/2) 
Wl=y bnyw “they built” (CLL 26/2) banaw 


On this last, bnyw, compare the form binyaw (instead of Classical Arabic banaw) in some 
“old sedentary dialects” of eastern Arabia and many others in Saudi Arabia [Clive Holes]. 
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>-prefix stem 
Person Radical Dadanitic cf. Arabic 
3rdsg.masc. I= w ‘dq “he offered” (?) (root w-d-q, CLL 62/3) ‘awdagqa 
3rdsg.fem. I=w,IIl=y ft “she accomplished” (root w-f-y, U 5/2) ‘awfat 
U= ll “zillt “she performed the zll-ceremony” (U 68/4) 

“zit “she performed the zll-ceremony” (U 6/2) ‘azallat 
3rd du. masc. II = II “zlh “they two performed the zll-ceremony” 

(U 19/3, but see §5.2) ‘azalla 
3rd pl. masc. II = II “zllw “they performed the zll-ceremony” ‘azalli 

of four persons (AH 1/3-4, see Sima 1999:35-36) 
h-prefix stem 
Person Radical Dadanitic 
3rd sg. masc. hmt‘ meaning uncertain (*hamta‘a, root m-t-‘, CLL 39/3) 
3rd sg.fem. I=w hdqt “she offered” (?) (*hawdaqat, root w-d-q, JSLih 62/3) 
3rd pl.masc. I= w hwdqw “they offered” (?) (*hawdaqi, JSLih 49/5-6) 
t-infix stem 
Person Radical Dadanitic 


3rd sg.masc. I= norw tqt (*ittaqata ? root n-q-t or w-q-t, e.g., CLL 6, JSLih 103) 


(15) The prefix-conjugation in Dadanitic 


Base stem 
Person Radical Dadanitic cf. Arabic 
3rd sg. masc. yq‘d “it will remain” (?) (JSLih 40/4) yaq‘udu 


4.2.4 Voice 


Since no short vowels are expressed in the Arabian consonantal scripts, it is impossible to tell 
whether the Ancient North Arabian verbal system had a fully operational passive voice, indi- 
cated by changes of internal short vowels, as in Arabic. Thus, s' nt qtl m‘n (LP 297) presumably 
means “the year M‘n was killed,” but it is not clear whether q¢l here is a verb in the passive of 
the suffix-conjugation (equivalent to Arabic qutila), or a masdar, or verbal noun (equivalent 
to Arabic qutl, i.e., “the year of M‘r’s being killed”), or even a passive participle (cf. Arabic 
and Aramaic qatil) acting as a verb to produce a virtual relative (i.e. “the year [in which] 
M‘n [was] killed”), as, for example, in Nabataean (Cantineau 1930—1932:i, 108); see §5.4. 

In Dadanitic, a verb in the passive can occasionally be identified. Thus, for instance, 
the context in CLL 82/3 requires *hd to be a third singular masculine passive of the suffix- 
conjugation in m{h} hd ‘l-hmy “that which has been acquired on behalf of both of them.” A 
possible example of the passive of the prefix-conjugation is /h y‘d “he will not be threatened” 
(root *w-<d, CLL 31/6, cf. Arabic 1a yii‘adu). 


4.2.5 Mood 


Similarly, the fact that no short vowels are indicated in the scripts makes it impossible to 
tell whether there were indicative, subjunctive, and jussive moods in the prefix-conjugation, 
distinguished by final short vowels (or lack of them) as in Classical Arabic. 

The absence of short vowels in the scripts also means that the imperative can only be 
identified from context, and there is no visible distinction between the masculine and 
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feminine forms. Thus, in Safaitic, for example, flt “deliver!” occurs in some contexts where 
it must be masculine (cf. Arabic iflit [masc.]) and others where it must be feminine (cf. Arabic 
ifliti [fem.]); similarly with ‘wr “blind!” (masc. and fem.; cf. Arabic “awwir [masc.], ‘awwiri 
[fem.]). 

In Dadanitic, many inscriptions end with invocatory formulas consisting of a series of 
verbs in the imperative or in the suffix-conjugation with an optative sense (see §5.3.1). The 
most common of these formulas is f-rd-h w-s! d-h w-hrt-h “and so favour him and help 
him and his descendants” (see JSLih 8, where the deity is mentioned, and U 14/5-6, etc., 
where it is not; see Sima 1999:105 for the variants of this formula at al-‘Udayb). Here rd is 
the masculine imperative of rdy “to favor” (equivalent to Arabic irda) whereas s'‘d can be 
compared with the Arabic Form III imperative sa‘id. 

In the case of verbs whose first radical is w there seems to be a distinction between Safaitic 
and Thamudic B, though the small number of examples is restricted to the verb whb, which 
in Classical Arabic is exceptional in this respect (see Wright 1896-1898:1, 78-79). We cannot 
therefore be certain how widespread a phenomenon this was. In Safaitic (in all but two 
examples), the initial w of whb is retained in the imperative, whereas in Thamudic B it 
seems to be dropped (as in Classical Arabic). Thus, in Safaitic we find w-whb I-h nqmt “and 
give to him booty” (C 1808, cf. Classical Arabic hab); and h rdw whb I-h...“O Rdw give to 
him...” (WH 190). On the other hand, there are two Safaitic texts in which the imperative 
appears as hb: h rdw hb I-‘bd’l nqmt “O Rdw give to ‘bd’l booty” (LP 460) and h “It fit I-bg* 
w-hb I-h nm “O 'lt [grant] deliverance to Bg‘ and give to him prosperity” (LP 504), though 
in both cases this could be due to haplography, as it could be in the Thamudic B text h rdw 
hb s°km “O Rdw give a gift” (unpublished). 


4.2.6 Participles 


Asa verbal noun, the participle in Ancient North Arabian was inflected according to gender, 
number, and voice. On the uses of the participle see §5.4. 


4.2.6.1 Active participle 


Base stem 
sg.masc. qftl (cf. Ar. “qatil): Safaitic, in Pr mn qtl-h “revenge on his 
killer” (CSNS 1004); 
pl. gbrn (cf. Ar. qabiriina): Safaitic, in qbrn dw ’l yzr 
“members of the ’] Yzr having performed the burial” 
(C 2156), see §5.4; 

Il=w sg.masc. m/‘wr (cf. Ar. mu‘awwir): Safaitic, in ‘wr I-m ‘wr 
“blindness to a scratcher-out” (WH 408, etc.) 

=w,Ul=y sg.masc. nwy (cf. Ar. nawin): Safaitic, in ry h-nhl nwy “he 
pastured this valley while on migration” (C 3181) 

I= y sg.masc. ry (cf. Ar. ra‘in): Safaitic, in syr r‘y hrt “he was on his 
way to permanent water pasturing the harra [basalt 
desert]” (C 3131) 

I= 10 sg.masc. ‘Tr (* Grir, cf. Ar. arr): Dadanitic, in ‘rr dgbt rr h-s' fr 
dh “may Dgbt [the chief deity of Lihyan] dishonor him 
who dishonors [lit. ‘the dishonorer of] this inscription” 
(HE 1) 
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4.2.6.2 Passive participle 


There appear to be two morphological types of passive participle in the base stem — the 
fail-type and the maf ‘il-type. Safaitic singular and plural examples of each follow: 


1.‘ The fa‘l-type: Singular masculine q#l “killed” (e.g., LP 658; see §4.2.4); singular fem- 
inine (i.e., of the form fa‘ilat) trht “untimely dead” (e.g., NST 2); plural masculine 
hrbn “plundered and left destitute”(C 657, pace ed.; cf. Arabic haribin, oblique case). 

2. The maf “il-type: Singular masculine matl “killed, murdered” (e.g., HCH 76; cf. Arabic 
magqtil); plural masculine mhrbn “plundered and left destitute” (HCH 71; cf. Arabic 
mahribin, oblique case). 


In Dadanitic, the only clear participial form, h-matl (JSLih 40/9), is in a damaged context 
and could represent either an active participle (cf. Arabic muqattil “mass killer”) or a passive 
(cf. Arabic magqtiil “killed, murder victim”). There are no certain cases in the other dialects. 

The feminine, dual, and external masculine plural forms of participles are similar to those 
of other nouns; see §4.1.2. 


4.3 Particles 
4.3.1 The definite article 


The most obvious difference between the two branches of North Arabian lies in the form 
of the definite article. In Old and Classical Arabic and the majority of the vernaculars, it is 
‘al-, while in Ancient North Arabian it is either h- (hn-) or in some dialects possibly zero. 
The earliest evidence for both comes from the fifth century BC in the epithet of a goddess 
which Herodotus (3.8) quotes in its Old Arabic form, ’AA1Act (*al-’ilat), and which occurs 
in its Ancient North Arabian form, hn-7t, in a number of Aramaic inscriptions on silver 
bowls found at Tell al-Maskhitah in northeastern Egypt (Rabinowitz 1956). In both cases, 
it means literally “the goddess.” 

A definite article has not yet been identified in Hasaitic (except in names) or in Thamudic C 
and D, and there are doubts whether Hismaic employed one at all (see below). In Taymanitic, 
Thamudic B, and Safaitic, it is h- in all contexts. Since the script shows neither vowels nor 
the doubling of consonants, it is impossible to tell how this h- was vocalized and whether 
it was followed by systematic strengthening or doubling of the following consonant (as, 
for instance, in Hebrew, but in contrast to Arabic; see Macdonald, forthcoming, contra 
Ullendorff 1965). In Dadanitic (and in some names spread over a wide geographical and 
chronological range) it has the form hn- before ’and “. In an inscription in the Safaitic script, 
the gentilic hn-hwly (a tribe apparently from the region of Dadan) attests to the use of this 
form before (Macdonald 1993:308). There are as yet no examples of the article before a 
word beginning with h, but it is possible that it was hn- here as well. 

Traditionally, it has been assumed that this hn- in Dadanitic was the survivor of the original 
form of the article before all phonemes, in all Ancient North Arabian dialects. However, 
had this been so, we would expect to find scattered examples of this form in other dialects 
(which so far we have not) and in front of other phonemes in Dadanitic (see Macdonald 
2000:41-42). At present, therefore, it seems more likely that this was a development peculiar 
to Dadanitic and that, even there, it was simply a euphonic or dissimilatory phenomenon 
before glottal and pharyngal consonants. 

It was once thought that a definite article hl- existed in Dadanitic. However, the only 
examples were in two texts, one of which has now been identified as being an abecedary 
in the South Semitic order (JSLih 158, see Miller 1982:22); while the other is not in the 
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Dadanitic language but in Old Arabic written in the Dadanitic script, where h-l- represents 
a preposed demonstrative, h-, plus the Old Arabic definite article (”)l- (JSLih 71/8, see 
Beeston et al. 1973:69-70 and Macdonald 2000:70, n. 90 and forthcoming). Compare the 
situation in many modern Arabic dialects, where an invariant demonstrative ha- with a 
relatively weak demonstrative force is placed before the article (e.g., ha-l-bét “this house,” 
ha-s-sana “this year”; Holes 1995:152-153). 

In Safaitic, the distinction between the definite article and the nearer demonstrative 
(“this”) is not always clear and it is possible that the article had a mild demonstrative impli- 
cation (e.g., h-dr “the/this place,” h-s'nt “this year”), as it can have in Arabic (e.g., “al-yawm 
“the/this day,” i.e., “today”). This, of course, is different from the case in JSLih 71/8 and the 
modern Arabic dialects mentioned in the previous paragraph, where the demonstratives 
h- and ha- respectively are prefixed to the article. In Hismaic, on the other hand, h- is 
relatively rare in contexts where it would appear to represent the definite article. Thus, for 
instance, there is, as yet, no example in Hismaic of affiliation to a social group being ex- 
pressed by the nisbah (see §4.1.6), in contrast to Safaitic where it is common (e.g., h-gdly “the 
Gdlite”), while in “signatures” to rock drawings !N bkrtalternates with IN h-bkrt, “by N is the 
young she-camel,” where in Safaitic only the latter is found. The few possible examples of h- 
as definite article in Hismaic could equally well represent the nearer demonstrative “this” and 
there is, as yet, no case where it could not. It is therefore an open question whether Hismaic 
employed a form of determination which does not show up in the script (e.g., a final vowel, 
as in the Aramaic “determined state”), or had no definite article (as, in effect, in Syriac). 


4.3.2 Demonstrative adjectives 


In Dadanitic and Hismaic demonstrative adjectives are formed with d and follow a noun 
defined by the article or a pronominal suffix. 

In Dadanitic the masculine demonstrative adjective is dh (probably *da), for example 
h-s'fr dh “this writing” (HE 1) and the feminine is dt (probably *dat), for example h-sfht dt 
“this section of cliff” (JSLih 66/2). The demonstrative adjective hdh (probably *hada) is 
found in h-{s/lmn hdh “this statuette (?)” (JSLih 82/1, cf. Arabic hada). 

In Hismaic, a demonstrative adjective d’ is attested only once, in wq-n d’ “this our 
inscription” (MNM 6, pace ed. who reads dh, though ’ is clear on the photograph). This is 
a curious form since it would be highly unusual for the ’ to represent a vowel in Hismaic. If 
the’ represents a consonant, perhaps compare d’tin §4.1.8.3, 5. It seems possible that in the 
relatively rare cases in Hismaic where h- is prefixed to a noun with no other visible form of 
definition, that this represents a demonstrative adjective rather than the definite article. See 
the discussion in §4.3.1. 

In Safaitic, the prefixed h- is the only form of demonstrative so far clearly attested (see 
§4.3.1). 


4.3.3 Introductory particles 


Most of the Ancient North Arabian graffiti and the majority of the Dadanitic monumental 
inscriptions begin with the name of the “author” (see §5.1.1). In the Taymanitic, Thamudic 
B, C, and D, Safaitic, and some Hismaic graffiti, the name is usually introduced by a particle. 
In Taymanitic, this is often / (known as the /am auctoris), which is probably the preposition 
“for, of” (see 4.3.4) which in this context means “by” in the sense of authorship, as it can in 
Arabic. However, a particle Im is also used, apparently with the same meaning (perhaps cf. 
Hebrew [*mé, found only in the Book of Job, the language of which is thought to exhibit many 
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North Arabian features). This particle is characteristic of Taymanitic (Winnett 1980:135— 
136). What is possibly a dialectal variant of this, nm, is found as an introductory particle in 
Thamudic B, while Thamudic D texts often begin zn “this is ....” In Safaitic, all but a handful 
of texts begin with the lam auctoris, while in Hismaic the author’s name can be introduced 
by the /am auctoris, or by the conjunctions w or f (see §4.3.6). In Dadanitic, no introductory 
particle is used (except possibly in JSLih 128). Since most of the Hasaitic inscriptions are 
gravestones they begin wgr w-qbr “tomb-chamber and grave” (see Livingstone 1984:102) or 
nfs! w-qbr “memorial and grave.” 


4.3.4 Vocative particles 


The vocative particle is h in Dumaitic, Dadanitic (JSLih 8), Thamudic B, Safaitic, Hismaic, 
and Hasaitic (sole example unpublished). None has yet been identified in Taymanitic and 
Thamudic C and D. Given the nature of these texts it is not surprising that it has been found 
only in prayers (e.g., h rdw s'‘d N, “O Rdw help N”; h It s'Im, “O Lt [grant] security”). 
In origin, it was probably a sound used to attract attention (*ha), and can be paralleled 
in Arabic by the ha which forms the initial part of a number of interjections and of the 
demonstrative hada “this” (Wright 1896—1898:i, 268, Brockelmann 1908-1913:i, 503). 

It has been suggested that in Safaitic the forms hylt “O Lt” (or “O Yit”) and so forth 
represent a variant vocative particle, hy, equivalent to Arabic haya (Winnett and Harding 
1978:47) or “ayyuha (Littmann 1943:21), though other explanations for this are possible. 
In fact, the particle yh (*’ayyuha) occurs in the invocation w-’yh It “and O Lt” in a Safaitic 
inscription (unpublished) recently found in southern Syria. 

In some Hismaic texts an -m is suffixed to the divine names Lh and Lt in invocations, 
thus h lh-m, h It-m (King 1990:80). This is probably an asseverative particle which may be 
compared with the -mma in Arabic allahumma (sometimes ya allahumma), and possibly 
the -m- in such names as “abima’él (Genesis 10:28), and *bm‘ttr, and others from Haram and 
its environs on the northern borders of Yemen, where the local form of Sabaic may have 
have included a number of North Arabian features (Miiller 1992:20). 


4.3.5 Prepositions 


1. 7 “towards” (cf. Arabic “ila), “for” (after the verb ts’ wq “to yearn”): Safaitic and Hismaic. 

2. ‘dky “up to”: Dadanitic (JSLih 72/6, see Miiller 1982:33 and Beeston 1979a:4). 

3. I “over, on, for, against” (cf. Arabic “ald): Safaitic and Hismaic; in Dadanitic it is usually 
found as Ty with nouns (e.g., JSLih 81/4, 5) but as 7 with pronominal suffixes (e.g., JSLih 
77/3). This suggests that the final sound was a diphthong, which would not be represented 
in the Safaitic and Hismaic scripts. Since Dadanitic orthography only shows diphthongs in 
final position, the -y was not written when followed by a pronominal suffix. However, there 
are also a few examples in Dadanitic of the form 7 without a pronominal suffix (e.g., U 
73/4) which may indicate a pronunciation with final -7 or simply an uncertainty about the 
representation of diphthongs. 

4. ‘n pace Caskel (1954:72), there is no clear evidence in Ancient North Arabian for a 
preposition ‘n “from” (cf. Arabic ‘an). 

5. b “in, at, with, by” (cf. Arabic bi-): Taymanitic, Dadanitic, Thamudic B, Safaitic, and 
Hismaic. 

6. b‘d “after” (cf. Arabic ba‘da): Safaitic (e.g., SIJ 787). 

The preposition occurs in Dadanitic with the meaning “for the sake of” (e.g., U 5/4, etc.). 
Compare Hebrew ba ‘ad which is used in this sense and in a very similar context in Ezekiel 
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45:22 and Job 42:8 (see Stiehl 1971:9). Clive Holes informs me that in eastern Arabiaa woman 
will plead with a loved one ya ba‘ad rith-i! ya ba‘ad @n-i! ya ba‘ad cibd-i!, which is usually 
explained as “O you who are [the dearest thing to me] after my spirit/eyes/liver,” but may 
in fact mean “please, O X, for the sake of my spirit/eyes/liver” (personal communication) 
Note that Sima (1999:99-105) interprets b‘d as “in the direction of” in the same Dadanitic 
texts. 

7. bn “between” (cf. Arabic bayna): Safaitic, in h It whbt s*n’-h bn yd-h “O Lt may you give 
his enemy into his hands” (C 4037). In Arabic, the expression bayna yaday-hi, “between 
his hands,” has come to mean “in front of,’ but in Safaitic it seems to retain its literal 
sense. In the phrase s'nt ws'q bn rm nbt, which appears to mean “the year of the conflict 
between the Romans and the Nabataeans” (C 4866), either the connective w (see §4.3.5) 
was not considered necessary between the two nouns (as it would be in Arabic), or it was 
accidentally omitted by the author or the copyist. 

8. dn “without” (cf. Arabic diina): Hismaic (unpublished). 

9. f pace Winnett and Harding (1978:643) and Caskel (1954:72), there is no clear evidence 
in Ancient North Arabian for a preposition f “in” (cf. Arabic fi). 

10. Alf “after, behind” (cf. Arabic halfa): Dadanitic (JSLih 70/4). 

11. 1 “to, for, on behalf of” (cf. Arabic li-): Taymanitic (nsr I-slm, “he gave help to Slm,” 
e.g., Wlay 15), Dadanitic, Thamudic B, Safaitic, Hismaic. The preposition is attested in 
several additional uses: 


A. — Indicating possession: Safaitic (e.g., -N bn N h-rgm “the cairn is N son of N’s’, WH 
329); Dadanitic (e.g., -N bn N h-qbr dh “this grave is N son of N’s’, JSLih 312). 

B. In dating formulas: Dadanitic (e.g., s'nt hms! L-hn’s'bn tlmy mlk hyn “year five of 
Hn’s! son of Tlmy, king of Lhyn’, JSLih 75/5-7). 

C. — Indicating motion: Safaitic (e.g., |-mdbr “to the inner desert’, LP 180). 

D. Indicating purpose: Safaitic, used with verbs in the prefix-conjugation (e.g., I-ys?rq “in 
order to migrate to the inner desert”, LP 180). 


12. Idy “to, up to” (cf. Arabic Jada): Dadanitic (JSLih 77/3). 

13. m‘ “in company with” (cf. Arabic ma‘a/ma‘): Safaitic (e.g., LP 325); Dadanitic (JSLih 
52/3). 

14. mn/m “from” (cf. Arabic min): Thamudic B, Dadanitic, Safaitic, Hismaic passim. In 
Safaitic also with the sense “on account of” (e.g. SIAM:34). 

15. qbl “before” (temporal, cf. Arabic gabla): Dadanitic (CLL 80/4). 

16. tht “below” (cf. Arabic tahta): Dadanitic (JSLih 50/4). 


4.3.6 Conjunctions 


Two conjunctions, w “and” and f- “and (so)” “and (then)”, are attested in Ancient North 
Arabian. The former is found in all dialects, the latter so for only in Dadanitic, Safaitic, and 
Hismaic (see the discussion in Sima 1999:110-114). 


4.3.7 Other particles 


1. ‘dh “when” (cf. Arabic “ida): Dadanitic (JSLih 55/2). 

2. ’n “that” (cf. Arabic “an): Safaitic, in s'm‘ ’n myt flfs “he heard that Philip had died” 
(MHES p. 286). 

3. *n “if” (cf. Arabic *in)?: Dadanitic (JSLih 40/6, in a very damaged context). 

4. °n “verily” (cf. Arabic inna)?: Dadanitic (JSLih 40/7, in a very damaged context). 
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5.  lhnegative particle (cf. Arabic 1a): Dadanitic, f-lh y‘d, “and so he will not be threatened” 
(?) in a very damaged context (JSLih 40/6). 

6. Im negative particle followed by the prefix-conjugation (cf. lam plus the jussive in 
Classical Arabic): Safaitic (unpublished). This particle, which is characteristic of North 
Arabian, is also found in some of the texts from Haram on the northern borders of 
Yemen which are in Sabaic with some North Arabian features (see Macdonald 2000:49— 
50, 55-56). 


4.4 Numerals 
4.4.1 Cardinal numbers 


These are attested in Dadanitic, Safaitic, and Hasaitic. 


4.4.1.1 Cardinal numbers in Dadanitic 


The Dadanitic cardinal numbers are presented in Table 16.2. 

The final entry in the table is so read by Sima, though the first and last words are more or 
less invisible on the published photograph and these lines were not copied by Abi al-Hasan. 

It will be seen from Table 16.2 that there are some interesting similarities and differences 
between the treatments of numerals in Dadanitic and in Classical Arabic. 

1. As far as we can tell on present evidence, numerals precede the nouns to which they 
refer; nouns following the numbers three to ten are in the plural, while those following eleven 
and upwards are in the singular, as in Classical Arabic. However, the situation is obscured 
by the fact that, in Dadanitic, the vast majority of the examples of numerals are in dates, 
where the noun (s/7t) precedes the number and is, by definition, singular. 

2. The principles of agreement in gender with the preceding or following noun appear to 
be roughly the same as in Classical Arabic, namely that numerals of a feminine form refer 
to nouns which (in the singular) are masculine and vice versa. Since *ym “days” follows the 
forms of numerals referring to a feminine noun in both Dadanitic (‘sr ym) and Safaitic 
(s't ’ym), it seems probable that the word *ym “day” must have been regarded as feminine 
in these dialects (see §4.1.1). 

3. If this is correct, it is probable that the final tin #t (tlt ym) is part of the root (tlt < *tlt) 
rather than the equivalent of Arabic ta’ marbitah (see §3.1.1). Unfortunately, the word m‘n 
in tit m‘n has not yet been satisfactorily interpreted and so we cannot be certain whether or 
not it is the plural of a feminine noun and therefore whether the second t in #/t should be 
explained in the same way. However, it should be noted that the development */t/ > /t/ is not 
typical of Dadanitic and so far appears to be peculiar to this word. The Dadanitic form, #itt, 
used with masculine nouns and Safaitic ¢ltt/tIt are identical to the Classical Arabic forms. 

4. In compound numbers, the units continue to take the opposite gender to the noun, but 
from twenty upwards the tens are (probably) of common gender, again as in Classical Arabic. 
However, an interesting difference is observable in the numbers thirteen through nineteen, 
where in Classical Arabic (and Safaitic, see 4.4.1.2) the ten takes the same gender as the 
noun and the unit the opposite. In the only Dadanitic example available so far, s!nt ‘{s?}r 
w-s'b‘ (where Classical Arabic would have sanat sab‘a ‘asrata), either the ten was regarded 
as of common gender (like twenty, etc.) or it behaved in the same way as the units, taking 
the opposite gender to the noun. 

5. In the compound numerals, the larger unit is generally placed before the smaller, 
contrary to the practice in Classical Arabic. This occurs both in the numbers from thirteen 
through nineteen (e.g., ‘s*r w-s’b‘ “seventeen,” cf. Classical Arabic sab‘a ‘asrata and Safaitic 
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Table 16.2 The cardinal numerals in Dadanitic 


Masculine Common Feminine 
1 s! nt *hdy “year one” (CLL 26/4) 
2 s! nt ttn “year two” (JSLih 45/3) 
3 tltt’zit “three zll ceremonies” tlt ym “three days” (JSLih 68/4) notes 2,3 
(U 32/3-4) 
ttt “zl “three zll ceremonies” tlt m‘n “three...” (?, JSLih 47/2) note 3 
(U 50/2-3) 
5 s'nt hms! “year five” 
(JSLih 75/5; Scagliarini 
1996:96-97) 
10 ‘s*rt mnh{T} “ten canals” ‘?r ym “ten days” (CLL 86/3) note 2 
(JSLih 177/1) 
17 sint {s?}r w-s!b‘ “year 
seventeen” (U 8/4-5) 
20 s! nt ‘s?rn “year twenty” 
(JSLih 68/2-3; 
AH 63/5, 64/7-8? see 
Sima 1999:38) 
22 s'nt ‘s?rn {w}-ttn “year twenty-two” 
(SLih 77/11) 
29 s'nt ‘s*rn w-ts! ‘ “year twenty-nine” 
(CLL 86/2-3; JSLih 83/6) 
35 s! nt ttn w hms! “year thirty-five” 
(JSLih 82/34) 
40 rb‘n s'1t “forty 
drachmas” (JSLih 177/2) 
120 m’t w-‘s?rn... (JSLih 77/5) 
140 mtw-rb'n...(CLL 33/2) 
145 m’t w-*rb‘n w-hms! nhl? 


“one hundred and forty-five 
palm trees” (U 23/4—5 = AH 41) 


tmn ‘s’rt, see §4.4.1.2), and from twenty onwards (e.g., tltn w-hms!, cf. Classical Arabic 
hamsun wa-talatiina). Note also that, in the teens, unit and ten are connected by w- in 
Dadanitic but not in Arabic. See the discussion in Sima 1999:119, but note that the supposed 
examples of s/tt ‘s’r and s't ‘s*r are very doubtful and that the restoration ‘s’r w-t/s! ]/$ in 
AH 81/6 (n. 28) looks unlikely on the published copy. 

6. The form ttn may have resulted from an original *tintan (i.e., without a prosthetic 
initial vowel, cf. Classical Arabic tintani beside itnatani, also tintén in modern dialects of 
central and eastern Arabia) with the assimilation of vowelless /n/ characteristic of Dadanitic 
and other Ancient North Arabian dialects (see §3.1.5). 


4.4.1.2. Cardinal numbers in Safaitic 


In Safaitic no example of the numeral “one” has yet been found, though a verb whd “he was 
alone” is well attested. The dual is used for “two”. The other Cardinal numbers attested in 
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Safaitic are as follows: 


(16) Masculine Common Feminine 
3 titt’s’hr “three months” tlt s'nn “three years” 
(WH 3792a) (AZNG) 
4 rb‘ s'nn “four years” 
(WH 3094) 
5 hms't *mny “five minas” hms! ws'q “five herds 
[a coin] (C 3916) of camels” (C 2088) 
6 s't ym “six days” 
(unpublished) 
18 s'nt tmn ‘s*rt “year 


eighteen” (LP 1064) 
100 mt frs! “a hundred 
horsemen” (WH 1849) 


In contrast to Dadanitic, the rules of agreement in gender and number between a numeral 
and the noun to which it refers appear to be the same in Safaitic as in Classical Arabic, except 
in the case of s/t ym (see note 2 above). Similarly, the form of the single example of a 
compound number in s‘nt tmn ‘s’rt is paralleled almost exactly by Classical Arabic sanat 
tamaniya ‘asrata. 


4.4.1.3 Cardinal numbers in Hasaitic 
The following cardinal numbers, all feminine, are attested in Hasaitic: 


(17) 6 s'nt s't (unpublished) 
27 s'nt ‘s°{rn} w s'b{ } (Robin-Mulayha 1, contra ed.) 
34 rb‘ w-tltn s'nt giving a person’s age (Livingstone 1984:100) 


4.4.2. Ordinal numbers 


No ordinal numbers have yet been identified. 


4.4.3 Totality 


The notion of totality is expressed in Safaitic, Hismaic, and Dadanitic by kil (*kulil (¢), cf. 
Arabic kull). Asin Arabic, when kllis followed by an undefined entity it means “each, every”: 
for example, kll ‘s’r sdq “every true kinsman” (HCH 191, Safaitic; MNM 6, Hismaic). When 
it is followed by a defined entity (so far only pronominal suffixes are attested), it means “all” 
or “the whole”: for example, in Dadanitic h-mq‘d kll-h “the whole sitting-place” (HE 1); 
Safaitic ’s*yth kil-hm “all his companions” (LP 243). 


5. SYNTAX 


Given the fragmentary and formulaic nature of the available documents, no coherent de- 
scription of Ancient North Arabian syntax can yet be attempted. The following notes repre- 
sent some miscellaneous features which can be gleaned from the Dadanitic and Safaitic texts. 
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5.1 Word order 
5.1.1 Word order in verbal sentences 


5.1.1.1 Dadanitic 


The majority of Dadanitic inscriptions begin with the subject followed by the verb followed 
by the object (i-e., they are SVO) and then adverbial or prepositional phrases: 


(18) 1. N bn NN qrb h-slm I-dgbt 
“N son of NN offered the statue to Dgbt” (JSLih 41/1-3) 
2. N ktb-h b-dh 
“N wrote it here” (JSLih 279) 
3. Ni w-N> [suByects] ’zlh [verb] h-zll [opyecr] l-dgbt b-khl b‘d ml-hm b-bdr 
[PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES] 
N1 and N2 have performed the zll ceremony for Dgbt in 
Khl for the sake of their winter crops in Bdr” (U 19/1-6) 


« 


This order may not reflect normal practice but rather the nature of the texts, which are 
mainly dedications, records of the performance of religious rites, and graffiti, in which the 
name of the “author” was inevitably given prominence. 

By contrast, the VSO (or VOS) order, which is the norm in Classical Arabic, is very rarely 
attested in the Dadanitic inscriptions: 


(19) hls! N, bn N> 
died N; sonof No 
“N, son of N died” (literally “was carried off,” CLL 78, 79, 80) 


5.1.1.2 Safaitic 


Unlike the Dadanitic inscriptions, the Safaitic graffiti usually begin with the lam auctoris 
(see §4.3.2) followed by the author’s name and part of his genealogy. Any statement is then 
linked to the genealogy by the connective w “and.” This permits a natural word order within 
the statement, in contrast to the Dadanitic texts where it may have been distorted by the 
need to begin the first sentence with the author’s name for the sake of emphasis. 

The usual word order in Safaitic is VSO or VOS, as in Classical Arabic. Even if they 
existed, case endings, being short vowels, would not show up in Safaitic orthography and it 
is therefore sometimes impossible to decide which is the subject and which the object in a 
sentence. Thus: 


(20) 1. s!nt hrbt 7 ‘wd I sbh, 
“the year the ’l ‘wd made war on [or “plundered” the ’l Sbh,” or vice versa 
(SIJ 59, see also C 2577) 
2. s'nt s'lm 1bd 1 ‘wd, 
“the year the ‘| B‘d made peace with the I ‘wd,” or vice versa 
(C 4394, wrongly transliterated in C) 


The indirect object can also precede the direct object: 


(21) 1. ngy b-h-bar h-nhl, 
he fled with-the-cows _ the-valley 
“and he fled the valley with the cows” (LP 90) 
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2. bny l-s'd h-rgm, 
he built for-S'‘d  the-cairn 
“he built the cairn for S'‘d” (WH 421) 


Verbs in Safaitic can take multiple direct objects: for example, r‘y h-’bl h-nhl bql, “he 
pastured the camels (h-bl) [in] the valley (h-nhl) [on] spring herbage (bql)” (C 2670). 
Compare r‘y h-nhl bql n‘m-hm, “he pastured their small cattle (n‘m-hm) [in] the valley [on] 
spring-herbage” (C 1534). 


5.1.2 Word order in nominal sentences 


In common with Arabic and other Semitic languages, the Ancient North Arabian dialects 
used nominal sentences instead of employing the verb “to be” as a copula. 

Thus in Dadanitic: w-’1 N bn N, “and I [am] N son of N” (CLL 57/2; also in Thamudic D 
e.g., JSTham 637, and Hismaic e.g., King 1990: KC] 646) 

I-N h-mtbr (literally “to/for N [is] the grave-chamber”), i.e., “the grave-chamber belongs 
to N” (JSLih 366/1) 

There are numerous examples in Safaitic. Thus 

I-N h-htt, “By N [are] the carvings” (e.g., WH 368) 

I-N w-h-htt, “By N and the carving [is by him?]’ (WH 353) 

I-N w-h-rgm, “For N and the cairn [is his]” (HCH 1, 2), where we know from other texts 
that this person was the occupant of the grave under the cairn. 

I-N w-l-h h-bkrt, “By N and the young she-camel [is] his [or “is by him”]” (WH 2833b) 
I-N w-I-h-rgm, “For N and for him/her [is the] cairn” (WH 3420, etc.); for the assimilation 
of the article to the preceding enclitic personal pronoun, see §4.1.8.2, 7. 

w-b’s!|-h, literally “and distress [was] to him’, i.e. “he was in distress” (CSNS 779) 

IN h-dr, literally “ by/for N the place”. This ia a very common expression in the Safaitic 
inscriptions. It is unlikely to bea claim to personal real estate, something which is impractical 
in the nomadic life. Instead, it almost certainly means simply “N was here”. 

Note also the word order in the nominal phrase 

I-N b-ms'rt ’1 ‘mrt frs', “by N, a horseman (frs') in the unit (ms'rt) of the ‘1 ‘mrt” 

(Macdonald 1993: 374). 


5.1.3 Annexation 


Annexation (the idafa of the Arab grammarians) is a fundamental feature of Semitic gram- 
mar (see Ch. 10) in which two or more elements are bound together to form a grammatical 
and semantic unit. Nothing is allowed to intervene between the elements (except in certain 
very specific circumstances of which we have no examples in Ancient North Arabian) and 
thus items such as adjectives (including demonstrative adjectives) follow the final element 
even if they refer to the first. The unit as a whole is defined or undefined according to the 
nature of the final element even if one of the preceding elements would otherwise normally 
take the definite article (see under Safaitic, below). 

Examples of annexation in Dadanitic are: 

Undefined b-hqwy kfr (*haqway) ‘on two sides of a tomb’ (JSLih 75/3) 

Defined 3-element annexation kbry st h-ns “the two kabirs of the association of H-NS” 
(CLL 77/3-4) 

Defined + a demonstrative ‘rr h-s' fr dh “the dishonorer of this inscription” (HE 1/5-6). 
Examples of annexation in Safaitic are: 
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Undefined + adjective kil ‘s’r sdq “every true friend” (HCH 191, also in Hismaic MNM 6) 
Defined by the article (1) m‘wr h-s' fr “the scratcher-out of the writing” (e.g., WH 1679), 

(2) nmrt h-s'ltn “Namarah of the government” (LP 540). When not 
annexed, the place-name is h-nmrt (e.g., LP 330, cf. the modern name, al-Namarah) 
Defined by a name hrb nbt “the war of the Nabataeans” (C 3680). 


5.1.4 Demonstrative Adjectives 


When the modified noun is part of a noun phrase, two constructions are possible: 
(i) h-zll dh I-dgbt (U 33/2-3) or (ii) h-zll I-dgbt dh (U 4/3), both of which mean “this 
zll-ceremony for Dgbt.” The second construction is bizarre and may be an error on the part 
of the engraver. 


5.2 Agreement 


In Ancient North Arabian verbs agree with their subjects in gender and number, regard- 
less of their position in the sentence (in contrast to Classical Arabic, Wright 1896-1898: 
ii, 289-290). 

In Dadanitic, the only dialect in which it is identifiable, the use of the dual in verbal 
agreement is erratic. Thus, it is used after two subjects in some texts: 


(22) N, w-N2 “lh h-zll 
“N, and N> have performed the zll-ceremony” (U 19/1—4) 


whereas in others the plural verb is used: 


(23) A. Ni w-N2 wdyw 
“N, and N> have erected (?)” (JSLih 77/2) 
B. kbry s**t h-ns*hdw 
“The two kabirs of the association of H-NS have taken possession” (CLL 77/3—4) 


The same variation can be seen in the use of enclitic personal pronouns (§4.1.8.2). Thus, 
in U 19 the two subjects are followed by a verb in the dual (’z/h), but are later referred to by 
the plural enclitic personal pronoun -hm (lines 5-7). By contrast, in U 69, the two subjects 
are followed by a verb in the plural (7zllw), but are referred to later by the dual pronominal 
suffix -hmy. See Sima 1999:117-118 for tables showing the variations in agreement in the 
inscriptions from al-‘Udayb. Compare the situation in the modern spoken Arabic dialects, 
where the dual is in general use on nouns, but requires plural concord in the verb, adjectives, 
and pronouns (Clive Holes). This is a very old feature in the dialects which can already be 
seen in the earliest Arabic papyri (see Hopkins 1984:94—98). 


5.3 Verb conjugations 


The suffix- and prefix-conjugations are each associated with particular usages. 


5.3.1 The suffix-conjugation 


In Dadanitic, the suffix-conjugation is used of completed acts, e.g., N “hd h-mabr, “N has 
taken possession of the tomb” (JSLih 306), and for the optative: ‘rr dgbt, “may Dgbt dishonor” 
(HE 1/4—5); or rdy-h, “may he [the deity] favor him” (U 18/4—5) in contrast to the imperative, 
rd-h, “favor him,” which is more common in this formula. 
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In Safaitic, the suffix-conjugation has four distinct functions. First, itis used for completed 
acts and, in particular, acts which preceded the author’s present state or actions (where 
Classical Arabic would have the perfect, or kana + the perfect, or gad + the perfect): for 
example, nfr mn rm “he had fled from Roman territory” (e.g., C 3721); wed *tr m-h f-ng’, “he 
had found the inscription of his grandfather and so he was grieving” (e.g., C 793); wgm ‘IN 
matl qtl-h I hwlt, “he was mourning for N, a murder-victim, whom the 1 Hwlt had killed” 
(lit. “... killed the *| Hwlt killed him,” HCH 126); s'm‘ ’n myt flfs “he heard that Philip had 
died” (MHES p. 286). 

Second, the suffix-conjugation is used for descriptions of the author’s state, or acts which 
were not complete, at the time of writing: dt’ “he is spending the season of later rains”; ry 
“he is pasturing”; wgm “he is grieving”; hrs “he is keeping watch” (where Arabic would use 
the imperfect). 

Third, in Safaitic, as in Classical Arabic, it is used for the optative: f-h It whbt sen-h bn 
yd-h “and so, O Lt, may you give his enemy into (lit. between) his hands” (C 4037). This 
construction is also frequent in Hismaic: for example, in dkrt It, “may Lt be mindful of” 
(e.g., TI 58, etc.). 

Fourth, the suffix-conjugation can be used as a virtual subjunctive: sm I-d s’r w- ‘wr I-d 
‘wr h-s'fr, “security to whoever leaves (i.e., “may leave”) intact and blindness to whoever 
scratches out (ie., “may scratch out”) the inscription” (e.g., LP 361). Compare the same 
formula using the prefix-conjugation in §5.3.2. 


5.3.2 The prefix-conjugation 


The handful of Dadanitic examples of the prefix-conjugation are all in damaged or doubtful 
contexts. 

However, four distinct uses of the prefix-conjugation can be identified for Safaitic. First, 
it is used in clauses expressing purpose: I-ys*rq “in order to migrate to the inner desert” (LP 
180). 

Second, the Safaitic prefix-conjugation occurs with a jussive implication: nngy “may we 
escape” (WH 135). Note also nhyy “may we live prosperously” in Thamudic B (LP 495). 

Third, after the negative particle /m the prefix-conjugation has a perfect implication as in 
Classical Arabic (in an unpublished text). 

Finally, the prefix-conjugation is used with a subjunctive implication: s'Im I-d s’r w-‘wr 
I-d y‘wr, “security to whoever leaves (i.e., “may leave”) intact and blindness [cf. Arabic 
“‘awar] to whoever scratches out (i.e., ‘may scratch out’)” (e.g., LP 391). There seems to be 
no difference in meaning between invocations which use the suffix-conjugation (see §5.3.1) 
and those which use the prefix-conjugation. 


5.4 Participles 


Several different uses of participles are attested in Safaitic. An active participle can function 
as a finite verb with a perfective sense: for example, w-wed ’tr gs-h qbrn dw’ yzr “he found 
the traces of his raiding party, members of the 1 Yzr having performed the burial” (C 2156); 
whh 1’s’y£h hrbn 1#{ y} “he grieved for his companions [who were] raiding [*haribin] the 
tribe of Ty” (C 2795). In addition, active participles often form a circumstance clause (in 
Arabic grammar, a hal): for example, w-whd gzz “and he was alone on a raid” (WH 128), 
where gzzis an active participle (*gaziz); hll h-dr syr m-mdbr “he camped at this place while 
returning to permanent water [syr] from the inner desert” (C 2590), where syr is an active 
participle (*sayir). 
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Participles can be used as virtual relative clauses (see §5.5). The active participle can take a 
direct object, as in C 2795 above, while a passive participle can be used either on its own (e.g., 
wgm ‘1 s'yd mqtl “he mourned for S'yd who had been killed”; CSNS 1004), or in construct 
with another word (e.g., N mqtl ty “N victim of [i-e., who had been killed by] Ty”; CSNS 
1011). This is probably the explanation of the passive participles which often follow the 
names of those for whom an author mourns: thus N ¢rh (*tarth) “N who is untimely dead”; 
N rgm mny (*ragim manaya) “N who has been humbled by (lit. “of”) the Fates.” 


5.5 Relative clauses 
In Safaitic, relative clauses can be formed with the relative pronoun d (see §4.1.8.3, 3). 


(24) h It yr m-d qtl-h 
O Lt recompense from-who _ killed-him 
“O Lt [grant] recompense from [him] who killed him” (LP 385) 


and with the relative mn (*man; see §4.1.8.3, 1): 


(25) ‘wr l-mn ywr h-s' fr 
blindness to-whoever scratches out _ the writing 
“And blindness to whoever scratches out the writing” (SIJ 284) 


Relative clauses can also be formed without a relative ponoun simply by using the prefix- 
conjugation with an implied or explicit reference back to the antecedant. This type of 
relative clause can be used in Safaitic even after a defined antecedent, contrary to the prac- 
tice in Classical Arabic, though it is found at earlier stages of the language (cf. Beeston 
1970:50, n.1): 


(26) I-h h-mhrt — yrbb-h 
to-him [is] the-filly _ he is training-it 
“His is the filly which he is training” (C 1186) 


Such a relative clause can also be constructed using the suffix-conjugation, and again can 
be employed even after a defined antecedent: 


(27) wgm... T’n‘m qtl-h 1 sbh 
he mourned... for-’n‘m_ killed-him ‘1 Sbh 
“He mourned... for *n‘m whom the ’l Sbh had killed” (C 4443) 


5.6 Invocations 


In Safaitic, invocations can be expressed in three different ways: (i) by the vocative particle 
h + divine name + imperative + predicate (e.g., h It ‘wr d y‘wr h-s' fr “O Lt blind whoever 
scratches out the writing”); (ii) by the vocative particle h + divine name + an understood 
verb + noun (e.g., i It gnmt “O Lt [grant] booty”; cf. Arabic hananayka ya rabbi “O Lord 
have mercy on me” for tahannan ‘alayya hananan, Wright 1896-1898:ii, 73); and (iii) by 
a verb in the suffix-conjugation with an optative implication + divine name + predicate. 
This is particularly common in Hismaic: for example, dkrt It N., “may Lt be mindful of N.” 


6. LEXICON 


Since Ancient North Arabian is known only from inscriptions, 98 percent of which are 
graffiti, there is a vast disproportion between the size of the recorded onomasticon and 
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the surviving lexicon. The former is huge, perhaps the largest collection of personal 
names in any group of Ancient Near Eastern texts. Indeed, in reality it is even larger 
than it appears, since no vowels or doubled letters are shown and in many cases the 
same group of consonants must have covered several different names distinguished only 
by their vocalizations or by consonant doubling (e.g., S‘im could represent *S!alm, *S‘alim, 
*S!alim, etc.). 

By contrast, the lexicon that has survived is tiny and is severely limited in range by the 
subject matter of the texts. This is particularly true of Dadanitic, where the vast majority of 
the monumental inscriptions are dedications, or record the performance of religious duties, 
whereas the graffiti consist almost entirely ofnames. Similarly, since the Hasaitic inscriptions 
found so far are virtually all gravestones, they have yielded a very limited vocabulary. On 
the other hand, the Safaitic (and, to a lesser extent, the Hismaic) graffiti deal with a wide 
range of subjects, albeit very laconically. 

In the past, the main resource for interpreting the Ancient North Arabian lexicon has 
been Classical Arabic. However, Modern Arabic dialects are being used increasingly to help 
explain features in Ancient North Arabian (particularly Safaitic) which do not occur in the 
Classical language. For instance, the word ’s*rq (found in Safaitic) has traditionally been 
translated “he went east,” based on Classical Arabic Sarraqa. However, it is clear from the 
texts that their authors used ’s*rq in the same way as the modern bedouins of the same area 
use Sarragq, in the sense of “he migrated to the inner desert,” regardless of whether that meant 
traveling north, south, east, or west. There are also a number of words where the meaning has 
not been preserved in Arabic, but can be found in the cognate in another Semitic language, 
for example the word nhlin Safaitic which means “a valley” (cf. Hebrew and Aramaic nahal), 
as opposed to Arabic nahl “a palm tree.” Similarly, the word 3 in Taymanitic and possibly 
Lihyanite is probably to be interpreted as “leader” on the basis of Sabaic (see Macdonald 
1992a:30-31). 

However, there are also a number of words for which etymology does not seem 
to provide an appropriate meaning and which therefore, at present, have to be ex- 
plained from their context: for example, Ars in Safaitic which appears to mean “he 
kept watch,” or wgm, which seems to be one of the numerous words for “to mourn” 
in that dialect. Sima argues that the key words in the Dadanitic vocabulary of the 
inscriptions from al-‘Udayb (a side-valley near al-‘Ula) relate to the maintenance 
of the irrigation system (1999:90-105), but this is often difficult to justify philo- 
logically, and the context usually seems to point to the performance of a religious 
ceremony. 

Given the nature of the material, a complete description of Ancient North Arabian will 
never be possible. However, large numbers of new, well-recorded texts are becoming available 
(particularly in Safaitic) and much careful analysis is being undertaken. It may therefore not 
be too long before it will be possible to present a rather more detailed description than that 
offered here. 


7. READING LIST 


In Macdonald 2000, I have discussed the languages of pre-Islamic Arabia (i.e., not just 
Ancient North Arabian) at a more general level and explained the terminology. Fora masterly 
brief discussion of Ancient North Arabian (with some different views from those expressed 
here) see Miiller 1982. Sass 1991 presents a detailed analysis of the dispersed ONA texts 
though for a brief critique of his use of paleography see Macdonald 2004a. Caskel 1954 is 
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still the most recent published overall description of Dadanitic (Lihyanite), though a number 
of unpublished doctoral theses have been devoted to the subject. Caskel’s work is marred 
by many strained interpretations of the texts and an attempt to force the language into the 
mold of Classical Arabic. However, Sima 1999 presents an excellent edition and analysis of 
an important group of Dadanitic texts and, although some of his conclusions are disputed, 
this marks a significant advance in our knowledge of the language. For a brief general outline 
of the present state of Thamudic studies (plus Taymanitic and Hismaic), see Macdonald and 
King 1999 and references there. For a similarly brief outline of Safaitic, see Miiller 1980 and 
Macdonald 1995. Readings of the full corpus of the Hasaitic inscriptions (though regrettably 
without photographs) together with an excellent study can be found in Sima 2002. Finally, it 
should be noted that readings and interpretations of Ancient North Arabian texts published 
by A. Jamme and A. van den Branden should be treated with great caution. 


Abbreviations 

AH Dadanitic inscriptions originally published in Abt al-Hasan 1997 and 
republished in Sima 1999 

AZNG Safaitic inscription in Abbadi and Zayadine 1996 

C Safaitic inscriptions in Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. Pars V. Paris, 
1950-1951 

CIA South Arabian and Hasaitic inscriptions in Corpus Inscriptionum Semiti- 
carum. Pars IV. Paris, 1889-1932 

CLL Dadanitic inscriptions in Caskel 1954 

CSNS Safaitic inscriptions in Clark 1979 

CTSS Hismaic inscriptions in Clark 1980 

HCH Safaitic inscriptions in Harding 1953 

HE Dadanitic and Taymanitic inscriptions in Harding 1971b 

HU Taymanitic, Hismaic, and Thamudic B, C, and D inscriptions copied by 
C. Huber and renumbered in van den Branden 1950 

Ja 1046 Hasaitic inscription in Jamme 1966:72—73 

JSLih Dadanitic inscriptions in Jaussen and Savignac 1909-1922 

JSTham Taymanitic, Hismaic, and Thamudic B, C, and D inscriptions in Jaussen 
and Savignac 1909-1922 

LP Safaitic and Thamudic B inscriptions in Littmann 1943 

MHES Safaitic inscriptions in Macdonald 1995b 

MNM Hismaic inscriptions in Milik 1958-1959 

MST] Safaitic inscriptions in Macdonald and Harding 1976 

NST Safaitic inscriptions in Harding 1951 

Ph Taymanitic, Hismaic, and Thamudic B, C, and D inscriptions copied by 


H. St.J. B. Philby and published in van den Branden 1956 
Robin-Mulayha 1 Hasaitic inscription in Robin 1994:80-81 


SIAM i Safaitic inscriptions in Macdonald 1979 

SU Safaitic inscriptions in Winnett 1957 

TU Hismaic inscriptions in Harding and Littmann 1952 

U Dadanitic inscriptions from al-‘Udayb published (and republished) in 
Sima 1999 

WH Safaitic inscriptions in Winnett and Harding 1978 

WTay Taymanitic inscriptions in Winnett and Reed 1970 

WTI Dumaitic, Hismaic, and Thamudic B, C, and D inscriptions in Winnett 


and Reed 1970 
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CHAPTER 17 


Indo-European 


HENRY M. HOENIGSWALD AND 
ROGER D. WOODARD 

with a discussion of syntax by 
JAMES P. T. CLACKSON 


1. THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL CONTEXTS 


1.1 The comparative method 


The parent language of the Indo-European linguistic family is an “ancient” language in a 
special sense: it is a protolanguage, not attested but reconstructed. Since a protolanguage 
is, broadly speaking, the collection of all retentions in the daughter languages, the ability 
to segregate innovation from retention in the latter is crucial for the reconstruction of 
the former. The “comparative” method (in the narrow, phonological sense of the term) 
accomplishes that segregation to a large extent (on the comparative method of historical 
linguistics, see also Ch. 45). Those innovations which we classify as sound-changes are capable 
of producing homophony among morphs; they are phonemic mergers, with the algebraic 
form /a/ > /m/, /b/ > /m/ (further elaboration is needed for conditioned sound-changes). 
Owing to the “Polivanov” property of sound changes (“no split without merger”), which 
follows from their definition as replacements statable in purely phonological terms (without 
reference, that is, to particular morphs), it is the case that if one phoneme, or one phonemic 
component (distinctive feature specification), or one phoneme combination (diphthong, 
cluster, syllable, etc.) in language A corresponds to one phoneme or phonemic component 
or phoneme combination in a related language B in one set of morphs, and to some other 
phoneme (etc.) in another set of morphs, then language A has in this detail innovated. As 
regards other details the converse may be the case, and language B may be the innovator. If 
A is found to have innovated in all details and B in none, A is a descendant (or later stage) 
of B and B the ancestor (or earlier stage) of A. In this case, language B may be predicted to 
have occurred in time before language A. 

The comparative method aims at the recovery of the phonological shape of morphs. 
When it comes to morphemics — obsolescence, neologism, semantic change, borrowing, 
analogic change, and so forth — what is sometimes also called the comparative method is in 
reality something quite different (hence the preponderance of phonological subject matter 
in comparative work). The methods available for morphemic retrieval are much more akin 
to “comparison” in the everyday meaning of the word. They tend to rely on grammatical and 
lexical consensus and on resemblances and differences that do not by themselves, typological 
considerations aside, carry any clear-cut chronological implications. Extensive use, however, 
is made of internal reconstruction which operates not only with phonological alternations 
which result from conditioned sound-changes, but also with semantic isolation of forms in 
morphological and syntactic paradigms and the like. 
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1.2 Scholarly tradition 


The conceit of related languages having their descent from a no longer spoken “parent 
language” is old (Metcalf 1974:251). For the Indo-European languages it was memorably 
voiced in 1786 by Sir William Jones (1746-1794), the justly admired and influential British 
jurist and scholar who served in India. Though without a marked intellectual interest in 
language as such, Jones was riding the crest of the new-found wave of enthusiasm (an 
enthusiasm in the creation of which he was himself a leading spirit) about things Indic. 
In matters of language he argued in traditional fashion from the “perfection” of Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin. Of the sober efforts directed at the Finno-Ugric languages by Strahlenberg 
(1676-1647) in 1730 and Sajnovics (1733-1785) in 1770 he was unaware. 

The nineteenth and twentieth centuries witnessed the unfolding of the great work of filling 
old metaphors with a new technical content, not necessarily acknowledged in the abstract but 
abundantly clear from substantive, especially polemical, endeavor. Since the days of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt (1767-1835) proof of “relationship” in the form of carrying out convinc- 
ing reconstructions has been provided for language families as diverse as Austronesian, 

Afro-Asiatic (including Semitic), Dravidian, Algonquian, among others. 


1.3 Internal and external relations of Indo-European 


Proto-Indo-European (PIE) may well have been spoken somewhere in the Black Sea area 
before the middle of the fifth millennium BC. At that time the speech community began 
to break up in a complex, long-drawn-out, and only partly recoverable process. The 
main branches which survived into historical times are (to list them in the chronological 
order of their first documentation): Anatolian (now extinct; see Chs. 18-23), Indo- 
Iranian (Chs. 26-30), Greek (Chs. 24—25), Italic (Chs. 32-33), Celtic (Ch. 35), Germanic 
(Chs. 36-37), Armenian (Ch. 38), Tocharian (extinct), Balto-Slavic, and Albanian (the three 
last-named being too recently attested for inclusion in the present volume). Additional Indo- 
European languages are attested in antiquity which do not clearly belong to any of these ten 
subfamilies, or whose membership is debated, such as Phrygian (Ch. 31), Venetic (Ch. 34) 
and Messapic (Ch. 1). 

Once severed from one another, each branch went through changes that were largely but 
not entirely independent. Subgroupings based on the principle of shared innovation in the 
manner of the well-known family tree (German Stammbaum), or some other topological or 
geometrical scheme, will in general be discussed in the later chapters (noted above) which 
deal with the comparative evidence, that is, with the changes that define the descendant 
languages. 

Proto-Indo-European is certain to have had outside connections of two kinds: (i) common 
descent from an anterior pre-protolanguage, and (ii) contacts recognizable from member- 
ship in areal typologies. Efforts to identify either kind have remained inconclusive. 


2. PHONOLOGY 


2.1 Consonants 


The reconstructed consonantal inventory of Proto-Indo-European is comprised of obstru- 
ents (stops and fricatives), nasals, and sonorants (liquids and glides), as well as the so-called 
laryngeal consonants. 
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2.1.1 Obstruents 


The stop phonemes of Proto-Indo-European, identified following established practice, are 
produced at five articulatory positions: (i) bilabial; (ii) dental; (iii) palatal; (iv) (pure) velar; 
(v) labiovelar. For each position, a (i) voiceless, (ii) voiced, and (iii) voiced aspirated stop is 
reconstructed: 


(1) bilabial dental palatal velar  labiovelar 
voiceless P t k k kv” 
voiced b d g g if 
voiced asp. be ae en gh gn 


The voiced bialabial *b occurs only rarely. In the recently advocated “glottalic” view, the 
values of traditional “p, *b, and *b” (etc.) are pl (aspirated, with unaspirated allophones), 
"p (voiceless glottalized), and *b () (ete.) respectively; see Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1995 and, 
for an evaluation, Watkins 1998:38. 

The labiovelar phonemes *k”, *g”, and *g™" are distinct from the sequences *kw, *éw, *¢"'w 
(palatal stop + labiovelar glide) as well as perhaps from the sequences *kw, *gw, *g!w (velar 
stop + labiovelar glide). Still, it is remarkable that something like the geminate prohibition 
(see §2.3) neutralizes labiovelars and velars before [u], with outcomes that are those of the 
velars. This is especially visible in post-Mycenaean Greek where *k"a gives Attic [pa] but 
*ku yields [ku] (see Ch. 24, §3.7.1). 

On the basis of the evolutionary outcome of the Proto-Indo-European palatal, velar, and 
labiovelar stops, Indo-Europeanists have traditionally divided the Indo-European daughter 
languages into two major groups, labeled centum (Latin for “100”) and satem (after Avestan 
satam “100”; both forms from PIE *kitom). The general case is that western Indo-European 
(centum) languages merge the palatal and velar stops, whereas in the eastern (satem) dialects, 
the palatal stops exhibit distinct reflexes while the velars and labiovelars fall together (see 
Melchert 1987). The conspicuous exception to this distributional pattern is provided by 
Tocharian. Spoken far to the east in antiquity (with documentary remains surviving in the 
deserts of Chinese Turkestan or Xinjiang Uygur), Tocharian shows the centum treatment of 
back consonants. 

Proto-Indo-European possessed the dental sibilant “s, presumably with allophones [s] and 
[z], the latter occurring before plain voiced and voiced aspirated obstruents. The occurrence 
of an interdental fricative /p/ has long been proposed to account for that stop/fricative 
correspondence seen in cognates such as, for example, Greek &extos (arktos) and Sanskrit 
tksa-, “bear,” but this remains problematic as another, more sophisticated solution has been 
proposed. 


2.1.2 Sonorants 


The Proto-Indo-European sonorant phonemes occur as both nonsyllabic and syllabic allo- 
phonic variants (see §2.1.4): 


(2) nasals_ liquids glides 


n/n r/r yli 
m/m I w/u 
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2.1.3 Laryngeals 


Those consonantal sounds identified as “laryngeal” likewise occur in nonsyllabic and syllabic 
forms: 


(3) hy/9 h,/9, h;/a3 


(for other notations and other views, see Watkins 1998:40). Phonetically, these are, to judge 
from their comportment in conditioned sound change in the descendant languages, neutral 
(h), a-colored (hz), and o-colored (h;), respectively. The nonsyllabic allophones of the first 
two laryngeals seem to be voiceless; that of the third, voiced. 


2.1.4 Vocalic versus consonantal 


The full-grade vowels (see §2.2), the long vowels, the syllabic allophones of glides and 
laryngeals, and the diphthongs will henceforth be referred to, when convenient, as vocalics; 
nonvocalics are consonantals. 


2.1.5 Nonsyllabic versus syllabic 


In certain respects the three laryngeals resemble the sonorants. The resemblance is weakened 
and tends to disappear in the descendants. Very roughly, the following holds: 


1. After a full-grade vowel (see §2.2) and preceding a consonant, both the sonorants and 
the laryngeals appear in their nonsyllabic shapes, the sonorant combinations forming 
diphthongs and the laryngeal combinations merging in the descendants (ifnot earlier), 
for the most part, with the long vowels. Similarly, syllabic “7 and *u with a following 
laryngeal generate *7 and “i. The syllabic allophones of the liquids and nasals lead to 
different results in the descendants. 

2. Unless following a full-grade vowel, sonorants and laryngeals preceding a consonantal 
appear in their syllabic shapes. However, special provisions require certain sonorants 
and certain laryngeals to appear word-initially in nonsyllabic form when followed by 
certain nonsyllabic sonorants which are followed in turn by vowels, so as to form an 
initial sonorant cluster (e.g., *#[wr-]). In the descendant languages, laryngeals in their 
syllabic shapes end up merged with the full-grade vowels and their outcomes (*h; = e, 
“hy = a, “*h3 = 0) — once again a process that may have commenced in Proto-Indo- 
European. 

3. | Word-medially when occurring after the sequence short vowel + one consonant and 
before a vocalic (VC ___ [+ vocalic]), sonorants appear in their nonsyllabic shape 
(algebraically, ..et/y]e..). When occurring after the sequence vowel + two consonants, 
or long vowel + one consonant, and before a vocalic ({VCC or VVC} __ [+ vocalic]), 
sonorants appear in their syllabic shape (i.e., ..ekt[iJe.., Sievers’ Law). After a single 
word-initial consonant, syllabic and nonsyllabic shapes both occur — generalized from 
occurrences after a preceding word-final vowel or word-final consonant respectively 
(Le., .#t/yJe.., ..#t/iJe..). 


2.2 Vowels 


The Proto-Indo-European vowel inventory consisted of the “full-grade” short vowels “e, *o, 
and “a, as well as *i and “u, the syllabic allophones of the glides *y and *w (see §2.1.2); and 
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the “lengthened-grade” long vowels *é, “0, and “a, plus long *i and “i. The resulting vowel 
systems, short and long, were thus: 


(4) short long 
front back __ front back 
high i u I a 
mid e fe) é to) 
low a a 


Moreover, there occurred the automatic syllabic outcropping [.] between obstruents, 
known as schwa secundum (see §2.4, 3.1). 


2.3 Phonotaxis 


Various phonotactic constraints limit the permissible sequences of sounds in Proto-Indo- 
European (see also 83.3): 


1. There are no geminates. Geminate clusters arising across morpheme boundaries were 
simplified: for example, *hés-si “you (sg.) are” yields *h ; ési, as in Sanskrit dsi (though 
a marginal process of gemination creates hypocoristic by-forms of personal names 
and the like; see Watkins 1998:40). The sequence *.t-t.. was, however, analogically 
restored. 

2. There are no clusters (hiatus) of full-grade vowels, both like and unlike. Where such 
sequences arise at morpheme boundaries, the vowels are contracted into long vowels 
bearing a distinctive accent in some descendant languages (the “long diphthongs,” 
where they are not contraction products [as in, e.g., the thematic dative singular 
ending, see §3.5.3], pose difficult problems). 

3. Obstruent (and s) sequences are entirely voiced or entirely voiceless. If a voiceless 
and a voiced or voiced aspirated obstruent abut at a morpheme boundary, regressive 
dissimilation will take place. It is likely, by the same token, that the distinction between 
the three manners of articulation was neutralized, phonetically in favor of voiceless- 
ness, before a word boundary (see §2.5). The word-final sequences “ms# and *-ns# are 
likewise neutralized (Leumann 1977:415); this is relevant for the animate accusative 
plural ending; see n. 36. 

4.  Bartholomae’s Law specifies that “if the first member of an obstruent cluster 
is... aspirated, the assimilation is progressive” (see Watkins 1998:40—41). 


2.4 Syllabicity 


There are hints of an overarching principle governing syllabicity. This principle is accessible 
only in a schematically simplified and chronologically flat form which fails to convey the 
sliding nature of the scale along which developments took place, and which stretches from 
a remote past well into the era of the descendant languages. While most of the evidence 
is Indo-Iranian and Greek, it testifies nevertheless to a state of affairs that is essentially 
Indo-European. It is likely that syllabicity largely falls out in such a way as to preclude the 
accumulation of more than two consonantals in the flow of speech (with a word boundary 
as well as the sibilant s playing an uncertain role; see Beekes 1982:110) — hence, before 
vowels, Sievers’ Law (..et[y]e, ..et[rje but ..ekt[iJe, ..ekt[rJe; see §2.1.5) as modified by 
Lindeman’s Law (which regulates word-initial obstruent + sonorant clusters; see Lindeman 
1965). 
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There could well have existed an Extension of Sievers’ Law before consonantals and before a 
pause if—as the surviving difference between Greek (Attic-Ionic) dpc (6p"ra) “in order that” 
(with one short vowel and one consonant preceding) and 7\1rap (hépar) “liver” (with one 
long vowel and one consonant preceding) suggests — the allophonic notation */r] stands for 
two quite distinguishable allophonic entities: *[r.], with (it may be imagined) increasingly 
prominent syllabicity (in é@ea); and *{.r], with syllabicity decreasing to the rightward 
(in trap). 

In word-initial syllables where the determining environment is not built in, one would 
expect vacillation between [ra] and [ar], with a potential for mutual analogic exchanges and 
generalizations. This is indeed what one finds: for example, in Homeric kpadin (kradié) 
beside kapSia (kardia) “heart.” 

In Greek, as in other descendant languages, this “[.] adjacent to liquids and nasals became 
phonemic by merging with some existing vowel (in Attic-lonic with [a]). In the case of 
Indo-European *[y/i] and “[w/u] (these from the oldest period), and (much later) Indo- 
Iranian *[r/r] (Sanskrit... /r [but *[r] > Sanskrit ir before vocalics (..aktira..) under Sievers’ 
Law proper; i.e., not the Sievers’ Law “Extension” ], Avestan .../ara), the three pairs of two 
positional variants are transformed into one segment each, perhaps of steady (i.e., neither 
increasing nor decreasing) vowel-like quality. Under similar circumstances [¢] in the vicinity 
of obstruents can end up phonemic in the descendant languages by merging with one of 
the existing vowels, though here the data remain shadowy. As a result of all of this, overlong 
syllables (short vowels with more than two consonants, or long vowels or diphthongs with 
two consonants before the next vowel) are rare, for example in Vedic and in Greek, until 
sound changes create new overlengths (see Hoenigswald 1994 for the details; lengthened 
grade [see $3.2] in certain formations is [still?] extremely rare in Sanskrit before consonant 
clusters; see Debrunner 1954:61). 

The phenomena treated above militate in their own typological way in favor of the retentive 
nature of pitch accent and quantitative meter; see §§2.6, 2.7. 


2.5 Word boundaries 


Word boundaries (i.e., seams between so-called minimum free forms; see Hoenigswald 
1992) loom large as conditioning factors in sound changes. So far from indicating, however, 
that all word boundaries are phonologically marked and contrast with © in word-interior 
position (note §2.4 on phonetic conditioning across a word boundary), word boundary is 
best considered an analogical development made possible by the circumstance that pause 
(the absence of sound which contrasts with the presence of sound, a universal condition) is 
an option at word boundaries. Post-pausal and ante-pausal allophony was generalized and 
turned into apparent word-initial and word-final phonology, each contrasting with word- 
interior phonology. The descendant languages differ somewhat in the extent to which this 
analogic change is carried through. Where analogic generalization is complete, utterances 
may indeed be treated as “composed of” (rather than “analyzed into”) words in external 
sandhi (some of the sandhi phenomena of Insular Celtic may be relevant survivals — see 
Russell 1995; sandhi phenomena were, however, created again and again in the separate 
branches). 


2.6 Accent 


The fragmentary character of the scripts in which the texts of the descendant languages 
are recorded, combined with the neglect of relevant phenomena despite their syntactic 
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centrality, have prevented deciding whether phonemic stresses forming stressed morphs 
existed, let alone reconstructing them. For some daughter languages metrical indications 
are available but have scarcely been exploited. Such a determination would be of paramount 
importance for syntax. Much of syntax is customarily discussed, faute de mieux, in terms 
of word order. In many languages, however, word-order phenomena (recognizable in the 
texts) are correlated with, or even dependent on, stress phenomena (ignored in the texts); 
see Hoenigswald 1980. 

A lexical word accent (/’/) — likely a pitch accent — contrasted with the absence of ac- 
centuation. Such an accent may be reconstructed from Vedic Sanskrit, Greek, Anatolian, 
Balto-Slavic, and from the effect it had in Germanic ( Verner’s Law; see Ch. 36, §3.6.2). Clitics 
were unaccented, enclitics occupying the second place in a clause (Wackernagel’s Law; see 
Szemerényi 1996:81—82, with references). 

Little is known about sentence intonations. It is possible, though unlikely, that the fixed 
high pitch of the question pronoun in Greek tis, ti (tis, ti) represents the survival of an 
Indo-European interrogative intonation. 


2.7 Meter 


It is uncertain whether Proto-Indo-European meter is quantitative in nature and based on 
the characteristics of syllables, as it is in Sanskrit and in Greek, or whether these two daughter 
languages have innovated (so Watkins 1995:21). The absence of any metrical function for 
word accent in these two branches is often associated with quantitative meter, whether 
retained or innovated. Verner’s Law in Germanic (see §2.6) as well as the dependence of 
the ablaut zero-grade (see §3.2) upon lack of accent seem to point to an original strongly 
“dynamic” character for word accent; see Lehmann 1952:109. 


3. MORPHOLOGY 


3.1 Word formation 


The morphology of nouns/adjectives (including pronouns) and verbs, comprises derivation, 
inflection, and compounding. A single root, minimal or extended (see §3.3), precedes a 
derivational suffix or suffix sequence (or accommodates the *-1/ne- infix) which, in tandem 
with syntactic function, define the resulting “word” (marked, as often as not, by the incidence 
of accent) as a noun or verb. The resulting root + affix complex is a stem, though in some 
instances the root alone can function as a stem. In compounding (always binary), noun 
stems combine to form more complex noun stems. Verbs are not in that sense capable 
of compounding. Stems in turn are followed by a single nominal or verbal inflectional 
ending which likewise contributes to syntactic identification. The paradigms that result in 
this synthetic structure are close-knit and, especially insofar as the endings are concerned, 
characterized by well-recognizable and clear-cut allomorphies. 


3.2 Ablaut 


Proto-Indo-European ablaut, or apophony, originally depended on word accent (see §2.6) 
in ways which are only in part transparent. The phenomenon is a pervasive, nonautomatic, 
morphologically conditioned alternation of the vowels of (5): 
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(5) ablaut vowel designation 
e (and infrequently a) full-grade, or simply e-grade 
0 o-grade 
2) zero-grade 


é, 0 (and infrequently a) lengthened-grade 


In the case of the zero-grade, accumulations of obstruents tend to be relieved by [.], the 
so-called schwa secundum. Processes such as, perhaps, the internally reconstructed sound 
change *.ers# > *..ér# produce the lengthened-grade vowels; see Szemerényi 1996:115-116. 
If the derivative process known in Sanskrit as vrddhi (see Ch. 26, 83.4.3) goes back to the 
Proto-Indo-European period, it is another source of lengthened-grade vowels. 


3.3 Root structure 


Minimal roots consist of two consonants (i.e., phonemes other than full-grade and 
lengthened-grade vowels): Cy ...C z. Minimal roots may also be extended to form struc- 
tures of three and four consonants: C;...C2...C3(...C,), always subject to phonological 
constraints in accordance with the the sonority of their components. Taken together with 
ablaut, and observing the rule that full-grade vowels (here represented by e) can occur 
only once within a root, the following varieties exist: (i) for C;C2: CyeCy; (ii) for C1C2Cs: 
(a) CyeC,C3, (b) Cy Ces; (iii) for Cy C,C3Cy: Cy C2eC3Cy (see Watkins 1998:53, following 
Benveniste 1935 passim; there may be a few roots with initial full-grade vowels, but many 
roots which appear to fall into this category are in fact to be reconstructed with an initial 
laryngeal). In a given root, C; may freely alternate with sC; (s mobile) devoid of semantic 
function. 

In addition, the initial and the final obstruents of roots with or without extensions are 
subject to a set of highly compact compatibility rules or root constraints. With insignificant 
exceptions, the initial and the final phoneme of a root must not be the same (note that this 
prevents the zero-grade from creating a geminate cluster [see §2.3]; in the case of minimal 
roots, not even the places of articulation of C; and C2 are permitted to be the same): 
thus, roots of the form “nen, “tet, “tert, *d'ed", **d"ed are excluded. Voiced obstruents do 
not occur with one another; neither do voiceless obstruents occur with voiced aspirated 
obstruents (*“bed, **b"et, **ped", **perd", etc.). In contrast, (i) voiceless obstruents can co- 
occur, (ii) as can voiced aspirates, (iii) and voiceless obstruents can occur with voiced 
obstruents, (iv) and voiced obstruents with voiced aspirated: thus, “pet, “ped, “bet, *hhed!, 
*bhed, *b'erd, *b'end, and so forth (but not **ted). For an organization of these constraints, 
see Hoenigswald 1954:469, n. 2. 


3.4 Athematic versus thematic 


Noun/adjective and verb morphology show a thoroughgoing parallelism between athematic 
and thematic formation. The latter exhibits a stem suffix e ~ o (0 before endings with 
-m...) preceding the inflectional ending, whereas the former has no such vowel. Athematic 
formations frequently exhibit a play of ablaut in root, suffixation, and ending (associated 
with accent; for a critique of the classificatory schemes proposed to deal with accent in 
inflectional noun paradigms, see Watkins 1998:62), while the thematic vowel tends to freeze 
accent and ablaut. 
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3.5 Nominal morphology 


Under this heading can be treated both nouns and adjectives, as well as pronouns. As one 
goes back in history, the difference between noun and adjective tends to lessen. A noun has 
one gender as an inherent characteristic. A given adjective, on the other hand, aside from 
its syntactic and semantic standing as attribute or predicate and as a counter for the rules 
of grammatical agreement, is defined, in most of the descendant languages at least, by the 
fact that it occurs in all three genders. For example, derivative suffixation, as it serves to 
create feminines (once these are established) from some masculines, becomes a part of the 
paradigm for any adjective. 


3.5.1 Derivation 


Nominal (noun/adjective) derivation by means of suffixes (see §3.1), including simply the 
thematic vowel itself, is either primary (directly from the root) or secondary (from a stem). 
Nominal suffixes range from (i) athematic (including -@-, in the case of root nouns, with in- 
flectional endings attached directly to the root, which thus serves as the stem); to (ii) thematic 
suffixes (i.e., suffixes ending in the thematic vowel; see §3.4); to (iii) the suffix *-eh2 (and the 
ablauting *-yeh, [e-grade], *-ihz [zero-grade]) which became completely recast as the sign 
of feminines and collectives in the descendants. Stems formed with athematic suffixes have 
been traditionally classified by the final segment of the suffix, for example: 


(6)  stem-class nominative singular genitive singular 


t-stems *nok”-t-s *nék”-t-s “night” 

r-stems *phy-tér *phy-tr-és “father” 

n-stems *tér-mn *tér-mn-s “boundary” 
i-stems *mén-ti-s *“mn-tei-s “mind” 

u-stems *pér-tu-s *pr-tet-s “a crossing over” 


For a full discussion of derivational suffixes, see Watkins 1998:62-65. 

There are two processes that compete with suffixation. One is accent shift; the contrast be- 
tween Sanskrit brahman- (neuter), the religious concept, and brahmdn- (masculine) “singer, 
etc.” seems to be old. The other is compounding. 

Both compounds and secondary derivation by suffix are, on the whole, exocentric rather 
than simply determinative. In compounds, while the first stem may indeed be said to mod- 
ify the second, the compounding itself has a derivational function: Sanskrit bahu- means 
“much” and vrihi- “rice,” but bahu-vrihi- is not simply “much rice” but “having much rice” 
(see Ch. 26, §4.4.2.3). In consequence, certain secondary suffixes indicating “having” and 
the compound construction are complementary to each other. In Greek terms, 84s (t'e6s) 
“god,” suffixed 9¢-i-os (t'e-i-os) “divine,” but compounded 80-1515 (t'eo-eidés) “having a 
god’s appearance,” and not **8¢-1-0-e151)5 (t'e-i-o-eidés), on a par with troAv-untis ([polii- 
me:tis]) “of many counsels” (cf. Skt. bahu-vrihi), even though both 8¢io0s (t"eios) and ToAUs 
(polis) are attributive adjectives. 

In secondary derivation by suffix, too, mere modification of meaning, as in diminutives, 
pejoratives, augmentatives, and so forth, is very rare. To continue the preceding example, 
Greek 8¢ios (t"eios) is, in fact, typical: it refers not to some sort of “god” but to an outside 
person or object characterized by gods. 

This relationship extends to the process of internal derivation by a rightward shift of word 
accent, which turns some athematic nouns into possessive adjectives. For example, *krétu- 
“strength” yields krtiu- “strong”; see Watkins 1998:62 and Schindler in Nussbaum 1998:14. 
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The secondary comparative in *-tero-, going back to a primary suffix to express opposing 
attributes (“other,” etc.; cf. Latin alter “the other of two”), which later, in some descen- 
dants, competes uneasily with primary formations, is a notable exception to the foregoing 
generalization. 


3.5.2 The Caland System 


Recognition of “Caland” suffixation represents an insight of an unusual kind. A set of 
suffixes is distributed in such a way that the presence of one (in one semantic function) 
implies, almost to the point of predictability, the existence of some or all other members 
of the set (in other semantic functions). Thus, in Greek, adjectives in -(e)rd-s (e.g., KUS-pds 
(kud-rés) “famous”; kpat-epds (krat-erds) “powerful”) or -d-s (e.g., Kpatus (krattis) 
“strong”) go together with neuter nouns in -es/-os (K&pt-os (kart-os) “strength”; KU8-os 
(ktid-os) “fame,” etc.); with the primary comparatives; with first compound members in 
-i- (kU81-dveipa (kudi-dneira) “of famed men” fem.); and so forth. On the Caland System, 
see Risch 1974:65—97; 208. 


3.5.3 Nominal endings 


Noun/adjective stems are followed by declensional endings in which the categories of 
(i) number (singular, dual, plural) and (ii) gender (once animate and neuter; then mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter) — these two being really derivational — as well as (iii) case 
(eight in number; see Table 17.1) are fused, with few or no hints at a more agglutinating 
prehistory (the animate accusative plural ending, *-ns, perhaps was built from accusative 
*-m [as in the singular] plus the plural *-s). These endings, insofar as they can be retrieved 
with any assurance, are presented in Table 17.1 (cf. Watkins 1998:66): 


Table 17.1 Proto-Indo-European nominal endings 


Athematic Thematic 

Nominative Ks *Xo-s 
Vocative i *e 
Accusative <m *o-m 
Nom./Acc. neuter “© *o-m 
Genitive *es/-os/-s *o-s/-0-s(y)o 
Ablative *es/-os/-s *o-h ed 
Dative el (“o-ei>) *6i 
Locative 45 "O *Xe/o-i 

Dual 
Nom./Acc. *h) *o-h, 

Plural 
Nom./Voc. es os 
Accusative “ms *o-ms 
Nom./Acc. neuter “hy *e-hy 
Genitive om (*o-om>) *om 
Dat./Abl. *b)(y)os; *mos *0-b"(y)os; *o-mos 
Locative “su “Xoisu 
Instrumental *phis; “mis <Ois 
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3.5.4 Pronouns 


Pronouns may be classified superficially into (i) personal pronouns and (ii) the various 
pronominal adjectives and adverbs that form well-integrated derivational and inflectional 
paradigms. 

Among the personal pronouns it seems possible to reconstruct these nominatives: 


(7) *(hi)eSoho, (hi )eShn0m “I” 


*tuhy “you” (sg.) 
*weis, “hysmes “we” 
*vutts, “hy usmes “you” (pl.) 


The other cases have each an orthotone and an enclitic variant. There is also the much 
remarked-on suppletion in the first-person singular paradigm between the nominative 
stem and the oblique case forms with initial “m-. The reconstruction of all these forms is 
complex and problematic; see Rix 1976:177—180, Szemerényi 1996:216—218. 

A reflexive stem *s(w)e/o- is used for all three persons. 

Possessive pronouns are thematic derivations based upon the personal pronouns. Demon- 
stratives are a mixture of indeclinable particles and adjective-like paradigms built on the 
latter. Limiting this presentation again to the nominative (singular) forms, the conglom- 
erate particle *so “and he” (maintained as such in Hittite) and the neuter *to-d (with the 
characteristic neuter singular ending that distinguishes pronouns from ordinary adjectives; 
cf. Latin neuter aliud “other”) combined in the non-Anatolian descendants to form a supple- 
tive thematic paradigm: masculine “so (feminine “seh2), neuter “tod, preserved, for instance, 
as the Attic Greek “definite article,” 6 (ho— without a nominative ending!; feminine 1 (hé)), 
TO (t6). The interrogative stems are *k'”o- and *k"7- (it is a characteristic of pronominal in- 
flection that thematic stems and i-stems can exist side by side); when enclitic, these serve 
as indefinites. In the relative function, *k”o-/*k"”i- competes with *(h;)yo- which is possibly 
derived from the demonstrative *h,i- (as in Latin is “that one”). 


3.6 Verbal morphology 
3.6.1 Derivation 


Verb-stems carry derivational affixes — often governed by principles which duplicate the 
corresponding processes in noun formation (see §3.5.1; also §3.1). Affixes utilized in verb- 
stem formation include: (i) athematic and thematic (*-e/o-) suffixes; (ii) both denominative 
and nondenominative *-ye/o-; (iii) the nasal infix *-n/ne-; (iv) the *-s- of the “sigmatic aorist”; 
(v) the iterative suffix *ske/o-; (vi) the thematic vowel itself as sign of the subjunctive mood; 
(vii) the optative suffix *-yeh,/ih,- (placed immediately before the ending; thus in athematic 
paradigm after the thematic vowel: 3rd sg. pres. act. *b'ér-o-yh)-t > Gk. pépo1 (phéroi) “may 
(s)he carry,” matching the indicative pépei (phérei) ); (viii) the thematic *-se/o- of some futures 
(a doubtful case for the parent Indo-European language, but so used among daughters); 
(ix) as well as reduplication; and (x), in athematic subparadigms, the play of ablaut. 

These affixations are distributed over the voices (active and middle), tenses (non-perfect 
and perfect), moods (indicative, subjunctive, optative, injunctive, imperative), and persons 
(first, second, and third; with numbers, singular, dual, plural) of finite verbs in compli- 
cated but well-delineated patterns. In some of the more conservative descendants a given 
verb appears with paradigmatically predictable forms in (nearly) all the intersections of the 
categories named (e.g., “2nd-person plural, subjunctive, present, middle...”). The pro- 
tolanguage is not like that. Seen from that more familiar standpoint, only certain particular 
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portions of the paradigm seem filled — in ways, however, that lend themselves to coherent 
and convincing internal reconstruction. 


3.6.2 Verb endings 


Verbs are inflected for the categories named above. In main clauses verbs are enclitic; in 
dependent clauses and under certain other conditions they are orthotone. Some of the 
active personal endings (personal endings being what makes these constructs “finite” forms, 
as distinct from participles — infinitives developing only in the descendant languages) are 
given in (8)—(10), for singular and plural only, and with the added category of secondary 
(unmarked) versus primary, the latter perhaps with an added morph, *-i, the so-called hic 
et nunc particle (see Watkins 1998:60-62; “secondary” and “primary” endings are to be 
distinguished from secondary and primary affixation in noun derivation [see §3.5.1]; the 
homonymy is unfortunate). More loosely attached is the so-called augment *h e-, optionally 
prefixed to past tense indicatives, which survives in a number of descendants: 


(8) Athematic Thematic 
Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 

Singular 1. -mi -m -o-hpei -o-m 

2. -si -S -e-Si -e-S 

3. -ti -t -e-ti -e-t 
Plural 1 -me -me -o-me -o-me 

2 -te -te -e-te -e-te 

3 -enti -ent -o-nti -o-nt 


The athematic inflection appears to have exerted a strong influence on the thematic. A first- 
person singular primary thematic *-o-mi can also be reconstructed for a common Indo- 
European stage. In addition, for the thematic inflection, earlier second- and third-person 
singular forms have been reconstructed: 


(9) Primary — Secondary 
Singular 2. -e-(thge)i -e-(thye) 
3.0 -e-i -e 


Distinct endings for the active imperative are reconstructed as follows: 


(10) Athematic Thematic 
Singular 2. @, -d*i -e-O 
3: -tu -e-tu 
Plural 3, -entu -o-ntu 


A similar array may be assembled for the middle voice, though there is considerable 
uncertainty regarding the forms of the first and second plural in the protolanguage: 


(11) Athematic Thematic 
Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 
Singular 1. -hgei -he -o-hyei -o-he 
2. -thyei,-soi_—_-thye, -so -O-SOi -0-thye, e-so 
3. -01, -toi -0, -to -O-i -0, -e-to 
Plural 3. -ontoi -onto -o-ntoi = -o-nto 
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The perfect has no distinction of voice. It is largely reduplicated; its endings, insofar as 
they can be clearly reconstructed, are as follows: 


(12) Singular 1. -hge 


2.  -the 

3. -e 
Plural 1. -me 

2. -e 

3. -¥ 


Two examples must suffice to illustrate some of the inflectional processes at work. 


1. The verb “to go” is an athematic root present (i.e., the root itself serves as the present 
tense stem, without a suffix attached; see §3.6.1) with ablaut. Its constructs for the 
singular and plural of the indicative are *(h))éi-mi, *(h,)éi-si, *(h,)éi-ti; *(h,)i-més, 
“(hy )i-té, *(h))i-énti. 

2. The verbs *I(e)ik"”- “leave” and “p(e)uh2- “purify” form an indicative present from 
their zero grade with the ablauting nasal infix *-n(é)-: thus, third singular active *Ii- 
né-k" -ti, *pu-né-hj-ti; third plural “li-n-k” -énti, *pu-n-h2-énti (giving Vedic Sanskrit 
rinakti, pundati; rificanti, pundnti; see Watkins 1998:57). 


3.6.3 Participles 


There are four participles or participle-like verbal adjectives: one mostly primary, formed 
in *-t6- (generally middle in meaning; e.g., Gk. KAu-t6- (klu-t6-) “famous”), and three 
mostly secondary: (i) active, formed in *-nt- (e.g., Gk. 86-vt- (dé-nt-) “giving,” pép-o-vt- 
(phér-o-nt-) “carrying”); (ii) middle, in *-mh )n-o- (“[mano-], “[-mhj;no-]; e.g., Gk. pep-o- 
yev-o- ( pler-6-men-o-) “being carried”); and (iii) perfect, in *-w(o)s- (e.g., Gk. nom. masc. 


z 


tre-ro16-cs (pe-poit'-ds < earlier *pe-poit"-wos), fem. Te-To1-via (pe-poit!-ui-a < earlier 
*pe-poit'-us-ya) “trusting”). 


3.7 Adverbs 


Adverbs may be primary, even unanalyzable, or else derived — most typically from adjective 
stems. The forms more often known from some descendant languages in their function as 
prepositions or postpositions were adverbs that occurred in close syntactic construction 
with nouns/adjectives and verbs. They enter into compounds — bahuvrihi compounds (see 
§3.5.1) — as first members, very much on a par with noun stems. A bit of derivational 
paradigm from Greek will illustrate not only their formal and semantic properties but also 
those of a number of prefixes such as the negative *h)n- (Gk. &- (a-), &v- (an-)), zero-grade 
of the sentence negation *h)né: ToAU-Se0s (polti-t'eos) “belonging to many gods”; év-O¢os 
(én-t'eos) “having the god within, inspired”; &-¢0s (4-t"eos) “without a god.” 


4. SYNTAX 


The twentieth century saw a fundamental revision of the reconstructed phonology and 
morphology of Proto-Indo-European, but much of the nineteenth-century scholarship on 
reconstructed syntax, notably Delbriick (1893-1900) and Wackernagel (1926), is still stan- 
dardly cited in books and articles, including this one, and their work is the starting point 
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for much current research — witness the volumes edited by Eichner and Rix (1990) and 
Crespo and Garcia Ramon (1997). Although some writers take the resilience of Delbriick 
and Wackernagel’s work as an indictment of more recent, and more transient, scholarship, it 
rather shows widespread agreement over many of the fundamentals of reconstructed syntax. 
Much of what we know about Indo-European syntax is tacitly assumed in morphological 
reconstruction: there were three numbers — singular, dual, and plural (on the “collective” see 
further below); adjectives show concord in number, gender, and case with their head noun; 
subject pronouns are not obligatorily present, but are encoded in the verbal inflections; case 
inflections marked both grammatical roles and local relations; and verbs are marked for 
mood and voice as well as tense (with certain restrictions, see §3.6 above). 

Indeed, the reconstruction of any morphological category makes tacit assumptions about 
the syntax. Thus, the postulation of a nominative-accusative case system entails the recon- 
struction of nominative-accusative syntax. Since the end of the last century, many scholars 
have wondered whether the Proto-Indo-European verb might not in fact have had ergative 
syntax and have consequently relabeled the reconstructed nominative case “ergative” and the 
accusative “absolutive” (see the bibliography in Szemerényi 1996:331-332). The principal 
argument in support of this hypothesis is the syncretism of nominative and accusative in all 
numbers of neuter nouns, anomalous in terms of accusative syntax, but explainable ifneuter 
nouns originally only occurred in the absolutive. However, despite a number of ingenious 
morphological arguments, there is no widely agreed route by which the ergative syntax and 
morphology could have given the nominative-accusative morphology as reconstructed in 
§3.5, and if Proto-Indo-European did have an “ergative phase,” it may have been earlier than 
we can reach using the standard methods of reconstruction. 

Much as anomalous morphological reconstructions have led to theories of Proto-Indo- 
European syntax, so anomalous syntactic constructions in Indo-European languages have 
led to revisions in the morphology. A striking case in point is an apparent breach of the 
concord rules of subject noun and verb. In Greek prose, neuter plural subjects take a singular 
verb: 


(13) Ta Can TPEXEL 
the-NEUT.PL. animal-NEUT.PL. run-PRES.3RD.SG. 
“The animals run” 


The same rule applies in Hittite and Gathic Avestan. The agreement of such an unusual 
syntactic rule across three of the earliest attested Indo-European languages can only represent 
the survival of an archaism. However, it is now generally accepted that the apparent concord 
of a plural subject and singular plural is a reflection of the fact that the neuter plural was 
originally a collective, formed with a suffix *-h2, which was later incorporated into a full 
paradigm. Consequently, we cannot set up a special syntactic rule of concord for Proto-Indo- 
European, but have rather to reconstruct a new morphological category — the collective. 

Since Delbriick, the major work on reconstructing syntax has been done in two broad 
areas: word order studies and hypotaxis, particularly the syntax of relative clauses. Any 
acount of Proto-Indo-European word order must begin with a statement of Wackernagel’s 
Law, already mentioned in §2.6: enclitics occupy second position in the clause. 

The case for the validity of Wackernagel’s Law as an Indo-European phenomenon has 
been supported by the decipherments of Hittite and Mycenaean Greek, which show more 
rigorous applications of the law than Homeric Greek or Vedic Sanskrit. However, in recent 
years scholars have paid closer attention to the law’s shortcomings (see especially Hale 1987, 
Krisch 1990, Adams 1994). In Wackernagel’s original article on the law (Wackernagel 1892), 
he envisaged “enclitics” to cover three separate categories of unaccented words: (i) sentence 
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particles (these may be further categorized, see Hale 1987:19-20); (ii) enclitic forms of 
personal pronouns; and (iii) accentless verbal forms. Although difficulties of script and 
interpretation mean that we do not always have a clear idea of which words were truly clitics 
in early Indo-European languages, it appears that Wackernagel’s Law is best observed (given 
certain modifications) with enclitics of class (i), while pronouns also show a tendency to 
associate with the verb phrase. The behavior of accentless verb forms is more complicated. 
In Vedic Sanskrit, verbs are usually accented in subordinate clauses but unaccented in main 
clauses, and Wackernagel saw an exact parallel to this in the Modern German verb-second 
order of main clauses, but verb-final order in subordinate clauses (1892:427). However, 
this correspondence appears to be fortuitous, and since Delbriick (1900:82), scholars have 
argued that only the copula verb was truly an enclitic. 

It seems likely that Proto-Indo-European did not have fixed word order, and the attempt 
to fit Proto-Indo-European syntax into the straitjacket of typological universals has now 
largely been superseded by more nuanced assessments of word placement (see in particular 
the criticisms of Lehmann 1974 in Watkins 1976). The unmarked order appears to have 
been head-final, although pragmatic and prosodic factors may have played an important 
role. Note, for example, that Vedic Sanskrit, Greek, and Hittite all allow constituents to be 
fronted to a TOPIc position to the left of the sentence proper (Hale 1987:14f.). 

The reconstruction of subordination and embedding for Proto-Indo-European continues 
to provoke debate. Even the reconstruction of relative clauses is controversial. Most of 
the Indo-European languages mark relative clauses with the reflex of either *yo- (Greek, 
Sanskrit, Celtic, etc.) or *k'o-/*k"i- (Hittite, Latin, Tocharian, etc.). Although some scholars 
have argued that the use of two different markers shows that Proto-Indo-European did not 
have relative clauses of any type, others reconstruct both relative pronouns for the parent 
language, with an original distinction between *ko-/*k"-, functioning as a restrictive or 
defining relative, and *yo- as an appositional or descriptive relative (see Hettrich 1988 for 
discussion). 

Those who deny the existence of any relative pronouns in Proto-Indo-European envis- 
age a development of relatives, and other subordinate clause types, in the daughter lan- 
guages from earlier paratactic structures. Indeed, Kiparsky (1995) argues that the difficulty 
of reconstructing any complementizers for Proto-Indo-European implies that there was no 
complementation at all. However, the reconstruction of participles (§3.6.3), and compound- 
ing (§3.5.1), suggests that some forms of syntactic embedding were possible, and further 
research in this area is needed. 


5. READING LIST 


Fundamental and classic works on Proto-Indo-European grammar include Brugmann 1930, 
and the shorter Brugmann 1902-1904; Hirt 1921-1937; and Meillet 1964. On the Proto- 
Indo-European lexicon, an invaluable, if somewhat outdated, source is Pokorny 1973. A 
recent reworking of the lexicon is Rix 2001. For a valuable and up-to-date treatment of the 
Proto-Indo-European roots of English vocabulary, see Watkins 2000. More recent presen- 
tations of Proto-Indo-European phonology and morphology include Meier-Briigger 2002, 
Szemerényi 1996, Beekes 1995 (each with helpful bibliography), Cowgill and Mayrhofer 
1986, Watkins 1969, and Kurytowicz 1968. Surveys of various Indo-European daughter lan- 
guages can be found in Bader 1994, Ramat and Ramat 1998, and Baldi 1983. A survey of 
Indo-European linguistic laws is presented in Collinge 1985. 
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The authors wish to express their indebtedness to the many scholars cited herin, as well as 
to Sara Kimball and Jochem Schindler. Most especially we are indebted to Calvert Watkins. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Hittite 


CALVERT WATKINS 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Hittite is a member of the Anatolian branch of the Indo-European family, and the earliest 
attested Indo-European language. Anatolian is generally regarded as the first branch to 
have separated from the other Indo-European languages. Aside from Hittite it includes 
Luvian (Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic) and Palaic, all from the second millennium BC, and 
Hieroglyphic Luvian, Lycian, Lydian, and the scantily attested Carian, Pisidian, and Sidetic 
in the first millennium BC. 

The speakers of Hittite were in place in Central Anatolia by the nineteenth-eighteenth 
century BC, since a few words of the language (notably ishiul- “contract”) appear in Old 
Assyrian documents from the merchant colonies like Karum Kanes, Hittite Nesas, modern 
Kiiltepe. As an Old Hittite origin legend shows (Otten 1973), the Hittites regarded this city 
as their original home; it is the base of their designation of their own language, V8" nisili, 
nesumnili “in Hittite,” literally “in the language of (the inhabitants of) NeSas.” With the 
beginning of our documentation of the language proper we distinguish Old Hittite (seven- 
teenth or early sixteenth century—c. 1500), Middle Hittite (c. 1500-c. 1375), and Neo-Hittite 
(c. 1375—c. 1200). Adherents of the “short chronology” would lower these dates somewhat, 
particularly at the upper end. 

Speakers of what was to be the Anatolian branch of the Indo-European family apparently 
migrated into Asia Minor, probably from the Balkans across the Bosporus, in the course 
of the third millennium BC. It is not unlikely, though not susceptible of proof, that these 
immigrating future Anatolians were already dialectally differentiated into (at least) Pre- 
Hittites, Pre-Palaites, and Pre-Luvians. On the Central Anatolian plateau Pre-Hittites came 
in contact with the autochthonous Anatolian Hattic speakers, from whose self-designation 
(KUR U®U Harti “land of Hatti,” cf. hattili “in Hattic”) the Hittites took their name, as well 
as many aspects of their culture and religion. 

The earliest Hittite history is one of warring petty kingdoms, described in our earliest 
Hittite text, that of Anittas (Neu 1974), eighteenth/seventeenth century BC. These city-states 
were subsequently united to form the Old Kingdom under Hattusilis I and his adopted 
son Mursilis I (seventeenth/sixteenth century), a period of rapid Hittite expansion into 
Syria, Hurrian Mittani, and Western Anatolia, “making the sea the boundaries.” Internal 
dissension and pressure from the hostile nomadic Kaska people to the north brought about 
retraction of Hittite hegemony during the succeeding Middle Kingdom, c. 1500-1375. The 
New Kingdom or Empire was founded by Suppiluliumas I, c. 1375 (he spoke late Middle 
Hittite; his son Mursilis III spoke classical Neo-Hittite). This was the period of greatest 
expansion of the Hittites and their role on the international scene. The Hittite Empire 
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came to an abrupt end shortly after 1200, during the reign of Suppiluliumas H, with the 
destruction of Hattusas by an unknown people, in all likelihood part of the general upheaval 
in the Eastern Mediterranean area caused by the “Peoples of the Sea,” the “Sikalayii who live 
in ships,” the people from the land of Sikila, as Suppiluliumas II referred to them in a letter 
to a prefect of Ugarit (Dietrich and Loretz 1978). 

The Hittite language is preserved for us on clay tablets written in a cuneiform syllabary, 
the archives of the palace or central authority in the capital city of Hattusas (BogazkGy, 
now Bogazkale), and a few other urban centers like Masat, Ortakéy, and Kusakh, the tablets 
themselves written over the period from the seventeenth/sixteenth to the end of the thir- 
teenth century. One of the important functions of the Hittite “state” was to assure the 
regular performance of ritual, and the correct preservation of the appropriate words and 
actions of ritual procedure. The great majority of our texts deal with religion and the 
administration of cult, festivals, and both public and private rituals, as well as magic, or- 
acles, and divination. Our texts also include the Hittite political archives, treaties, politi- 
cal and some personal correspondence, land grants, as well as historical texts and annals 
(by regnal year) of individual rulers (see Beckman 1996). We find also “instructions” for 
religious and secular administrations and military personnel, all — like the treaties with 
foreign powers — regarded as engagements of personal fealty and labeled simply ishiul- 
“contract.” We have a highly original law “code” composed and written down originally 
in the Old Kingdom, together with later copies (Hoffner 1997), but only a few documents 
dealing with the administration of public or private justice. Literary texts are primarily 
mythological (Hoffner 1990) in character, and both native compositions and translations 
from Hattic, Hurrian, and Sumero-Akkadian sources. The archives also include foreign- 
language cultic material, sometimes with Hittite translation, in Hattic, Hurrian, Sume- 
rian and Akkadian, Cuneiform Luvian, and Palaic, attesting the significant cultural influ- 
ence of all of these. For a catalogue of the Hittite texts then known see Laroche 1971 and 
supplement. 

Hittite was clearly the language of the ruling classes, of public and private administration, 
and of the army, as our texts show. The changes over the four or five hundred years of our 
documentation of Hittite are entirely consistent with the development ofa spoken language. 
At the same time, the extensive Luvian elements in Hittite personal names, the practice in 
the later empire of setting up large public inscriptions in Hieroglyphic script and in the 
Luvian language, and the frequency of Luvian loanwords in Hittite texts, often marked as 
foreign by the prefixation of the Glossenkeil (<), would point to widespread use of Luvian 
and bilingualism. 

Dialectal variation is virtually nonexistent in Hittite, not surprisingly since our texts are 
probably all produced in the same tradition of professional scribes. One or two texts like KUB 
48.69 point to genuine dialect variation, but by and large they are remarkably homogeneous, 
as is to be expected in a literary language. 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


Our preserved Hittite texts were written by professional scribes on clay tablets, impressed 
with a stylus and then baked (plus one bronze tablet with signs hammered in). The writ- 
ing system is the Mesopotamian cuneiform syllabary of the second millennium, borrowed 
probably in Northern Syria from a Peripheral Akkadian (see Ch. 8 81.1) scribal school 
source, in the seventeenth century at the beginning of the Old Kingdom period. The 
signs in use in Bogazk6y most closely resemble the Old Babylonian variants (Labat 1976). 
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The Old Assyrian variety of the merchant colonies in central Anatolia at an earlier period 
left no trace on Hittite literacy. 

In addition to the cuneiform written by professional scribes on clay tablets, the Hittites 
also made use of another syllabary, the hieroglyphic. This syllabary, which made extensive 
use of logograms as well, was used for monumental carved rock inscriptions in the Luvian 
language in the empire (and continued in Southeastern Anatolia and Syria to c. 750 BC), and 
from the time of the Old Kingdom on, for names and titles on seals. The latter were doubtless 
logographic and not “in” any language, but read in Hittite context as Hittite, like numerals 
in modern scripts. The same may have been true for the monumental public inscriptions in 
the Empire, and for the wooden tablets inscribed with hieroglyphs the existence of which is 
evidenced in text references. For discussion of the hieroglyphic script see Chapter 19. 

The cuneiform syllabary notes syllables of the structure V (the vowels a, e, i, u), CV (ie., 
consonant + vowel), VC, and some CVC. The sets of CV and VC signs are incomplete for 
inherent e, and CVC signs distinguish only the vowels a, i, u, and these not always. For the 
cuneiform script, see Appendix 2. 

The writing system also makes use of a number of logograms from Sumerian (Sumero- 
grams) and Akkadian (Akkadograms, written syllabically). The Hittitological convention 
is to transliterate syllables, writing Hittite in lower case, Sumerograms in roman capitals, 
and Akkadograms in italic capitals: at-ta-as “father,” e-es-zi “is,” LU “man? LUGAL “king,” 
BI-IB-RU “rhyton,” QA-TAM-MA “as follows.” Narrow transcription separates each sign of a 
word bya hyphen, as in at-ta-as, e-es-zi; broad transcription (with greater phonetic accuracy) 
erases the hyphens and deletes one of the identical vowels of CV-VC sign sequence, as in 
atta, and if two vowels remain, marks a macron, as in é$zi. 

Akkadograms and Sumerograms sometimes alternate with syllabic Hittite spellings in 
duplicate texts, which shows that they functioned as rebus writing, purely graphic variants of 
the Hittite words actually pronounced, just as the Sumerograms were read and pronounced 
as Akkadian in the source script of the Hittite writing system. The same conclusion is 
indicated by the common practice of following a Sumerogram with a phonetic complement 
which may serve to indicate grammatical endings. Thus, for example, the Sumerogram 
DINGIR “god” may be followed by the Akkadian phonetic complement LIM, conventionally 
transliterated superscript DINGIR™, to write the (Old) Akkadian genitive singular ILIM. 
So read in Akkadian, the whole in Hittite may receive a further phonetic complement 
written syllabically, DINGIR“-na-as, to write the genitive singular of the word for “god” 
in Hittite, siunas. 

A Sumerian scribal practice, continued as graphic convention in Akkadian and then in 
Hittite, is the use of determiners prefixed to words and names to classify them by semantic 
category. These are conventionally transliterated superscript, and were doubtless not pro- 
nounced in Hittite (or Akkadian). They indicate categories like male person (™ or !), female 
person (‘), god/goddess (P abbreviated for PING), city (VY), stone (N“+), wooden object 
(SIS), and the like. 

A further, specifically Hittite graphic convention is to mark grammatical cases of nouns 
or names written as logograms by preceding them with an Akkadogram. Thus, SA (Akk. 
“the one of”) marks genitive; I-NA (Akk. “in”) indicates dative-locative, and “allative” with 
inanimates; A-NA (Akk. “to”) indicates dative with animates; IS- TU(Akk. “from, by”) marks 
both ablative and instrumental. Proper names preceded by determiner or Akkadographic 
case-marker are frequently, though not always, unmarked for case and thus function by 
graphic convention as quasi-logograms. 

We may illustrate these spelling conventions with Figure 18.1 (Bo 91/1314), a seal of the 
founder of the empire (from Otten 1995). The outer and inner ring legends are cuneiform: 
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Figure 18.1 The seal of Suppiluliumas | 

Naa k1SIB ™Su-up-pi-luli-u-ma LUGAL GAL UR.SAG 
DUMU ™Du-ut-ha-li-ya LUGAL GAL UR.SAG 

Seal (of) Suppiliuliumas, great king, hero, 

Son (of) Duthaliyas, great king, hero. 


The inner field in hieroglyphs shows the royal emblem of the winged sun, corresponding 
to the title PUTU*! for PSAMSI “my sun,” over the signs right and left MAGNUS REX 
“great king” (hieroglyphs are conventionally transcribed in Latin) flanking the three signs 
of the name: PURUS.FONS-ma/i for Suppi-luli-(u)ma (PURUS = Hittite suppi- “pure, 
sacred,” FONS = Hittite Juli- “pond, spring,” with phonetic complement). Under the name 
as space-filler is the (cuneiform) Sumerogram TI “life,” upside down. 

In the four to five hundred years of its documented history the Hittite cuneiform writing 
system and scribal practices did not undergo any massive or dramatic changes. But small 
changes in the shapes of certain signs and the general appearance of the tablets and their 
ductus over this period have enabled scholars to date the tablets fairly precisely to the early 
or late Old, Middle, and Neo-Hittite periods respectively. The original impetus was given by 
the discovery in the early 1950s of a tablet fragment (the Zukrasi-text, Laroche CTH 15) in 
a stratigraphically certain Old Kingdom archeological context; its characteristic ductus was 
found to recur on many of the tablets already unearthed from the palace archives. Those 
tablets exhibiting the old ductus were then seen to preserve certain characteristic features of 
language and orthography which could be identified as archaic. The periodization of our 
corpus of texts and the attendant conclusions about the history of the Hittite language have 
been the subject of intense investigation by philologists and linguists in the latter part of 
the twentieth century, and the results are by now generally accepted. We can distinguish 
paleographically Old, Middle, and New Script (OS, MS, NS); original compositions from 
these periods are in Old, Middle, and Neo-Hittite (OH, MH, NH). Documents were often 
recopied later than their composition, such that we can classify the tablets, following the 
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convention of The Chicago Hittite Dictionary, as early or late OH/OS, OH/MS, OH/NS, 
MH/MS, MH/NS, NH/NS. 

At the time of the German archeological excavations at Bogazkoy under Hugo Winckler 
beginning in 1906, which unearthed the initial collection of tablets, the Akkadian cuneiform 
writing system had already been deciphered. The Hittite tablets could therefore be “read,” 
i.e., transliterated, but not understood. The actual decipherment of the language and its 
identification as Indo-European was the work of a young Czech Assyriologist, Bediich 
(Frédéric) Hrozny, during World War I. His first-hand account of his decipherment can be 
found in the article “Hittite language” of The Encyclopaedia Brittanica (14th edition). 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Graphic considerations 


Any discussion of the phonological system of Hittite must begin with consideration of the 
distinctions made by the cuneiform writing system. The phonological structure of Hittite 
was clearly different from that of the Semitic language from which the cuneiform was first 
borrowed. For the details of what follows see Melchert 1994. 

Using the symbols V = vowel, C = consonant, we may state that the cuneiform syllabary 
had signs of the structure V, CV, VC, and CVC (see the above discussion of the Hittite 
writing systems). The vowels were a, e, i, u, and the consonants of the CV series p, t, k, q, b, 
d, gh, 5, s, z (an affricate ts, Semitic s and z), m, n, r, | w, y. CV signs with inherent vowel 
distinguish a, i, u, but not all possibilities with inherent e are present: thus ta, da, ti, di, 
tu, du, and te but not “de, and only ya, wa (and secondarily acrophonic wis after GESTIN 
“wine,” Hitt. wiyana-). The VC series made fewer distinctions, merging voice (at = ad) and 
often ignoring inherent e (75 vs. es, but only im, for example), and the CVC series was less 
systematic (e.g., Sap but no *Sak). For writing, Hittite ka and the rarer qa (kaq) are treated 
as equivalent, and with few exceptions § (a, etc.) is used exclusively for writing the single 
Hittite sibilant, to the exclusion of s (a, etc.). 

The Hittites did not utilize the Semitic orthographic opposition of voiced : voiceless 
(da: ta, ga: ka, etc.), but rather, most clearly in intervocalic position, opposed simple versus 
geminate (double) consonants, thus a-ta (or a-da) versus at-ta (or ad-da), a-ha versus ah-ha, 
etc., probably pointing to a phonological contrast of lax : tense (lenis : fortis) respectively. In 
the case of Sand the liquids and nasals simple versus double consonants likewise contrasted: 
a-na versus an-na, a-sa versus as-Sa. In initial position the same word could in principle be 
written with either the voiced or the voiceless sign, the choice governed by scribal convention, 
for example, third singular da-a-i “puts” but third plural ti-ya-an-zi “they put.” Previously 
regarded as arbitrary, this fact has now been explained as indicating a merger of inherited 
voiced : voiceless (lax : tense) stops in initial position, with generalization of the voiceless or 
tense stop. Word-finally, the voiced or lax stops were generalized, as is clear from spellings 
with simple stop before enclitic: pait = as [paydas] “went he,” natid = a [nadida] “but with 
an arrow. 


3.2 Consonants 


The Hittite inventory of phonemic consonantal segments distinguishes four places of ar- 
ticulation (labial, apico-dental, velar, and labiovelar, the last-named usually written with 
the ku sign before a vowel or consonant, but occasionally uk before a consonant), five 
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manners of articulation (stop, affricate, fricative, nasal, liquid, and glide), and two glottal 
modes (tense/voiceless and lax/voiced). Here and below, the symbols <> enclose spelling 
(orthographic) forms. 


(1) Hittite consonantal phonemes 


p t k kv 
bod g gw 
ts <z> 
S H <-hh-> 
h <-h-> 
m on 
] r 
WwW y 
3.3 Vowels 


The inventory of vowels has four members and a correlation of length. Long vowels are 
noted (inconsistently) by so-called scriptio plena or plene-writing, Ca-a versus Ca, Ca-a-aC 
versus Ca-aC, i.e., [Ca] versus [Ca], [CaC] versus [CaC]: 


(2) Hittite vowel phonemes 


mI 
teri] 


i 
e a 


ol 
m1 


Diphthongal combination like that of a and the glides w and y, noted (a-)a-i, (a-)a-u, are 
also permitted. 


3.4 Phonological variation 


Morphophonemic variants are not numerous. A w adjacent to u is replaced by m. This 
involves the sequence uwV, in part generated from WV after a heavy syllable by the inherited 
feature known as Sievers’ Law, in part from u++wV across morpheme boundary, as well 
as the mirror image Vw (+)u. Compare first plural tar-weni “we say” but Sarr-umeni “we 
break,” tepnu-meni “we belittle,” or nominative plural idalaw-es “bad” but accusative plural 
idalam-us. 

The original inherited sequence *VusV became in Hittite VssV, as in *densu- > dassu- 
“massive.” This treatment was generalized across morpheme boundary in accusative 
singular + enclitic possessive, for example, annan+San > annassan “his/her mother.” 

The enclitic conjunction -a “and” (cf. Luvian -ha “and”) causes gemination ofa preceding 
consonant — ik “I,” akka (aigga) “and I” — and thus can be distinguished from enclitic -a 
“but, however”: iika (iiga) “I, however.” 

Hittite, like other Anatolian languages, shows the effects of correlation of vowel length 
(see §3.6) and the inherited Indo-European accent (see §3.7). In particular, unaccented long 
vowels were shortened. Short vowels were lengthened (originally, at least, allophonically) 
in accented open syllables, and the mid and low vowels e and a in accented closed syllables 
as well: *pédom (cf. Greek TéS50v) > pe-e-da-an [pédan] “place,” *h)ésti (cf. Greek oT1) > 
e-e5-zi [éstsi] “is.” To what degree these are synchronic rules in Hittite is controversial; see 
Melchert 1994 for discussion. 
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3.5 Consonant clusters 


The cuneiform syllabary does not permit the unambiguous notation of clusters of two 
or more consonants in word-initial or word-final position, nor clusters of more than two 
consonants word-medially. Spelling variation indicates that at least some consonant clusters 
were real, and involved an “empty” vowel, e.g., ma-li-it-tu- and mi-li-it-tu- “sweet” for 
[mlitu-]. Inherited initial *sT- clusters (where T = stop) are usually noted is-TV-; whether 
the prothetic vowel is real or not is much debated. A number of examples point to the 
existence of real anaptyctic vowels breaking up clusters, like akkis “died,” lakkis “knocked 
over” < “aks, *laks with voicing assimilation, from etymological *og-s(-), *log'-s(-). Their 
interpretation remains controversial. 


3.6 Vowel length 


Hittite inherited the Common Anatolian and Indo-European opposition of long and short 
vowels. The subsequent lengthening of accented short vowels in open and in some cases 
closed syllables, and the shortening of unaccented long vowels (see §3.4), affected the distri- 
bution of long and short vowels but not the opposition per se. The correlation of stress and 
vowel length is very uncommon in Indo-European languages of this antiquity (but compare 
the similar phenomenon in Middle English), and the lengthening of accented vowels in 
closed as well as open syllables is typologically rare cross-linguistically. 


3.7 Accent 


Hittite likewise inherited from Common Anatolian the Indo-European accent, traditionally 
described in terms of pitch but clearly including a stress component as well. The secondary 
effects of the Hittite accent or its absence, lengthening and shortening of vowels respectively 
(see §3.4), are those typical of a stress accent cross-linguistically. 

Hittite normally preserved the place of the Indo-European accent, including mobile accent 
in some paradigms: compare 3rd sg. észi, 3rd pl. asanzi “is, are,” pple. asant-, probably from 
earlier *és-ti, (a)s-énti, (a)s-6nt-; or tekan “earth” [tégan], loc. sg. takni [tagni]. In some cases, 
the position of the accent has shifted: nom.-acc. pl. widar “waters” [widar], PIE *wédor, gen. 
sg. kiinas “dog” [kiinas], PIE kunos (cf. Greek kuvds but Vedic stinas). The question awaits 
a systematic solution. 


3.8 Diachronic developments 
3.8.1 Stops 


The Proto-Indo-European stop system is usually reconstructed as follows (Cowgill and 
Mayrhofer 1986): 


(3) p t k k & 
bod g g 8 
g 


h h wh 
8 8 


The plain voiced and voiced aspirate series merged in Proto-Anatolian, yielding 


(4) pt 
b d € g ¢ 
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The phonological contrast of voiceless : voiced was probably revalued to tense : lax, with the 
tense member longer in duration than the lax. For the need to recognize three dorsal points 
of articulation — palatal, plain velar, labiovelar — see Melchert 1994 with earlier literature. 
Common Anatolian further affricated *t before *y to *[ts’], originally allophonically. In the 
dialect(s) ancestral to Luvian and Lycian, Proto-Anatolian *k apparently merged with this 
*[ts’] (<z>) and gave it phonemic status (see Ch. 19, §3.1). In the dialect ancestral to Hittite, 
*k and *g merged completely with *k and *g, while the affrication of *t to *[ts] before *i and 
further developments led to its phonemic status as <z> = [ts]. As a result, both dialects of 
late Proto-Anatolian showed the same inventory, 


(5) tense(long): p t z k k” 
lax (short): b d g gw 


but with differing distribution. The distribution is further altered by the “lenition” rules 
in Proto-Anatolian, by which tense (long, i.e., inherited voiceless) stops become the corre- 
sponding lax (short, i.e., inherited voiced) stop after accented long vowel or diphthong and 
between unaccented vowels. For these rules see Eichner 1973:79ff. and 100, fn. 86 and (more 
clearly) Morpurgo Davies 1982-1983, especially for Luvian and Lycian, as well as Melchert 
1994:60 et passim. The effects of this rule are most palpable in the endings originally be- 
ginning with dental in the Luvian languages, where, for example, depending on accent and 
quantity the third singular is active -(1)ti or -di, middle -(t)ta- or -da-. In Hittite the effects 
of the rule have been largely leveled out (Melchert 1994:61), save for a handful of isolated 
instances, and it is unclear how the effects of the rule were eliminated in this language. 

Typologically, the Anatolian reduction of the Indo-European stop system to a tense : 
lax opposition, and that only in medial position, with neutralization to [+ tense] in initial 
position, [— tense] finally, is unique in the Indo-European family. It seems to be an areal 
feature in second-millennium Anatolia. The neutralization to [+ tense] in initial position 
is controversial but plausible for Hittite and the other second-millennium cuneiform lan- 
guages; it is certain for the alphabetically written languages of the first millennium, Lycian 
and Lydian. 

The above consonant treatments as well as the prosodic developments discussed earlier 
(see §3.4) began as synchronic developments, and to a certain extent may still be so analyzed. 
They represent challenging problems for linguistic typology. 


3.8.2 Laryngeals 


Hittite and the Anatolian family are noted for preserving two of the three Indo-European 
“laryngeal” consonants in initial position, the “a-coloring” hz and the “o-coloring” h3: 
harki- “white,” PIE *hzargi- < hzerg-i- (cf. Latin arg-entum “silver”); palhi- “broad,” PIE 
*plhz-i-; salli- “large,” PIE *solh2-i-; happar “transaction,” PIE *h3op- < *h3ep- (cf. Latin ops 
“wealth”); haran- “eagle,” PIE *h3or-n- < *h3er-n- (cf. Greek dpv-is, English erne); harra- 
“crush,” PIE *hzarh3-0- < *hzerh3-0- (cf. Greek &po-tpov “plough”). 


3.8.3 Sonorants 


The difference in preforms between “broad” (*plh2-i-) and “large” (*solhz-i-) or “crush” 
(*hzarh3-0-) shows that Proto-Anatolian still preserved the Indo-European syllabic 
sonorants “7, “1, *m, “n, and their replacement by ar, al, un, an, occurred not long before 
the historical period. The special reflex un of word-final *m is controversial, but plausible. 
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4. MORPHOLOGY 


Hittite as the earliest attested member of the Indo-European family of languages shows 
the familiar Indo-European pattern of morphological type known as fusional: a single 
inflexional morpheme regularly expresses a combination of grammatical categories, for 
example, -s marks nominative case, singular number, animate gender. The language shows 
a fairly rich inflexion of nominal, pronominal, and verbal categories. 


4.1 Word formation 


Words in Hittite are either inflected or uninflected. The structure of the Hittite inflected word 
is R(oot) + S(uffix or suffixes) + E(nding). The root gives the basic lexical semantic content, 
and the suffix or suffixes add derivational and grammatical meaning, as well as specifying 
the part of speech. Root + Suffix(es) together are termed the stem, and constitute a lexical or 
dictionary entry, an inflected word in the language. Thus, the noun kartimmiyatt- “anger” 
is built by the nominalizing action noun suffix -att- on the verb-stem kartimmiya-, with 
denominative verbal suffix -iya-, itself formed from a probable nominal stem *kartim(m)a- 
with suffix -(7) ma-. The double mis probably just due to the usual spelling with the sign tim 
(kar-tim-mi-), Akkadian also ti, dij;, without final m. The stem *kartima- in turn is built 
(via a probable denominative verbal stem *kart-ai/iya-, cf. Sallakartai- “behave arrogantly 
toward”) on the noun stem kart- = kard- of the body part “heart,” PIE *krd-. 


Uninflected words are either frozen inflectible (R+S+E) stems, for example, the adverb 
kari “formerly” (with suffix and zero ending), or they are particles (on which see §5, Syntax). 
Though the evidence is only indirect, Hittite probably inherited from Indo-European the 
property that the numerals 1 to 4 were inflected adjectives while 5 to 10 were uninflected 
“particles.” 


4.2. Nominal morphology 


The Hittite nominal system includes the substantive, the adjective, and the lower numbers. 
Its inflectional categories are gender, number, and case. 


4.2.1 Gender 


Hittite has two genders, animate (frequently termed common) and inanimate (frequently 
termed neuter). Comparative evidence, notably Lycian, shows that Proto-Anatolian had 
the traditional Indo-European three-gender system of masculine (Lycian nom. -e, acc. 
-@ < *-os, *-om), feminine (Lycian nom. -a, acc. a < *-a, *-dm < *-ahp, and underlying 
*-ahom by Stang’s Law), and neuter (see Ch. 21, §4.1). Compare also the Luvian abstract 
suffix -ah-id- from *-ahj-, with the same suffix as the Greek abstract type Tour) “cutting.” 
Hittite as well as the other cuneiform Anatolian languages of the second millennium (see §1) 
has innovated by eliminating the feminine gender by merger, as a consequence of certain 
phonological developments. Thus, Indo-European feminine *-ahz (underlying *-eh2) lost 
its final laryngeal by rule, and the undercharacterized nominative *-a, like the *-a result- 
ing from unstressed nominative *-6 of the n-stems, was further marked by nominative -s, 
and the resulting -as rendered identical to -as from masculine thematic *-os. Thus, Hittite 
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nominative hassas “hearth” (cf. Latin dra, fem.) like haras “eagle” (cf. Old High German 
aro < *h36r6). 


4.2.2 Number 


Hittite has two numbers, singular and plural. Some scholars have seen a trace of the Indo- 
European dual in such forms as sakuwa “eyes” (and Luvian tawa “eyes,” issara “hands,” 
GIRM®5_ tq = pata “feet”), comparing either Vedic dual pada or Mycenean Greek (tiri) pode, 
but the Anatolian ending is indistinguishable from the neuter plural. The latter is frequently 
used to form a collective plural opposed to an individual (count) plural of animate nouns: 


alpas “cloud,” individual accusative plural alpus, collective alpa!"'*. 


4.2.3 Case 


The Old Hittite noun shows nine cases. These are nominative, vocative, accusative, gen- 
itive, dative-locative, directive (also termed allative), ablative, instrumental, and ergative. 
The function of most of these cases is the one that is familiar in an older Indo-European 
language, largely self-explanatory. The dative-locative marks both location and the indi- 
rect object, and may represent a syncretism of two earlier distinct cases. Directive (allative) 
and ablative mark motion to or from. Hittite and the other Anatolian languages show a 
split-ergative system, in which neuter nouns functioning as agents, subjects of transitive 
verbs, are marked by a special ergative case ending (see Garrett 1990, 1996). The develop- 
ment of the system of split ergativity is an important common innovation of the Anatolian 
branch of the Indo-European family. It is closely connected with another important morpho- 
syntactic innovation of Common Anatolian, the development of enclitic subject pronouns 
with “unaccusative” intransitive verbs (Garrett, ibid.). See further the sections on voice, on 
the pronominal system, and on diachronic syntax. 

The distribution of the Old Hittite cases between the two numbers, with their usual formal 
exponents, is as follows (commas separate variants): 


Table 18.1 Old Hittite noun inflection 


Singular Plural 
Animate Inanimate Animate Inanimate 

Nominative -as, -S, -O -an, -O -e§ -a 
Vocative -i, -@ -an, -© -e§ -a 
Accusative -an -an, -O -us -a 
Genitive -as -an 
Dative-locative -i, -© -as 
Directive -a -as 
Ablative -aZ -az 
Instrumental -it -it 
Ergative -anz(a) -antes 


By Neo-Hittite this system had undergone a number of changes. The separate vocative 
is disused, and the directive is lost by merger with the dative-locative; the genitive plural 
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merges with the dative-locative, and ablative and instrumental become noncontrastive, as 
do nominative and accusative animate plurals. The result is as follows: 


Table 18.2 Neo-Hittite noun inflection 


Singular Plural 
Animate Inanimate Animate Inanimate 

Nominative -a8, -§ -an, -O -eS, -us -a 
Accusative -an -an, -O -e, -us -a 
Genitive -as -a& 
Dative-locative -1 -as 
Abl.-instr. -aZ,-it -az,-it 
Ergative -anz(a) -antes 


4.2.4 Adjectives 


Hittite adjectives show agreement in gender and number with nouns. The endings are the 
same as for the nouns. Adjectives are not inflected for degrees of comparison; compara- 
tive and superlative are expressed by syntactic means alone, positive plus dative-locative 
or ablative, and positive plus genitive plural (dative-locative plural?) respectively: iskist Salli 
“big to the (other’s) back” = “bigger than the (other’s) back,” sallayas=kan DINGIR™ES- as 
kuis Sallis “who of the great gods (is the) great(est).” This syntactic pattern is found 
marginally in other ancient Indo-European languages as well, like Vedic yé devanam yajniya 
yajniyanam “who of the worshipworthy gods is (the most) worshipworthy,” or Homeric 
Greek Sia yuvaixdv “(the most) divine of women.” 


4.2.5 Nominal stem-classes 


The stem-classes or declensions of the Hittite nominal are as follows; the case endings 
themselves have been given above. We distinguish first athematic and thematic formations, 
which differ only in the nominative singular: athematic animate -$ (combining with stem- 
final dental to yield -z, spelled -za; asant- “being, real, true,” nom. sg. asanza), @ (OH 
kessar “hand”); inanimate -@ (milit “honey”). Compare thematic animate -as (hartaggas 
“bear” ), inanimate -an (yugan “yoke”). Athematic stems are consonant stems (see below); it is 
convenient, on the basis of the nominative singular, to term vocalic stems both the thematic 
stems (nom. -a-s, hartagg-a-5 “bear”; -a-n, péd-a-n “place”) and i- and u-stems (nom. -i-S, 
-u-5). The latter show the ending -@ for the inanimate nominative-accusative singular (éri 
“form,” génu “knee”). Diphthongal stems in -ai-, -au-, -e(i)- are also found, again with 
the inanimate nominative-accusative singular -@. The thematic stem is invariant; i- and 
u-stems may show ablaut of the predesinential element: -a[y]-/-i-, -aw-/-u-, e(i)-/-i-. The 
-u- and -i- before a appear as -uw-, -iy-. Intervocalic y in -a[y]- is subject to deletion, with 
coalescence of like vowels, but is sometimes analogically restored. Ablaut is characteristic of 
adjectival stems (assu-/assaw- “good” vs. assu-/assu- “good(s)”) but many substantives show 
it as well. We may illustrate typical vocalic stems (stem-vowel + case ending) of animate 
nouns and adjectives; it will be sufficient to give nominative, accusative, and genitive since 
the remaining case endings are added to the stem as it appears in the genitive: 
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(6) Thematic stem i-stem  i-stem adjective u-stem 
Nom -as -i8 -i8 -us 
Acc. -an -in -in -un 
Gen -as -iyas -aly]as -uwas 
Diphthongal i-stem Diphthongal u-stem —_u-stem adjective 
Nom. -ais -aus -uS 
Acc. -ain -aun -un 
Gen -iyas -uwas -awas 


Note also the inanimate nom.-acc. utné “land” (underlyingly -é), gen. utniyas. 

Consonantal stems of both genders are found ending in obstruents (anim. kast- “hunger,” 
nom. sg. kasza; inan. Seppitt- a cereal, “wheat”?, nom. sg. Seppit; inan. népis- “heaven”) 
and sonorants (anim. haster- “star,” nom. sg. hasterza; inan. laman- “name”). Many show 
paradigmatic ablaut, often with accent shift: nom.-acc. tékan “earth,” dat.-loc. and direc- 
tive (allative) takni, taknd, suffixless dagan; nom. kessar “hand,” acc. kisseran, gen. kisras, 
dat.-loc. kis(Sa)ri, instr. (OH) kissarta, kissarat ([kés(s)ard] or [kis(s)ard]). Very common 
in Hittite and Anatolian, though residual elsewhere in Indo-European, are r/n-stem inan- 
imates with nominative-accusative singular and plural in -r and remaining cases in -n-: 
harsar “head,” gen. harsanaé, pl. nom.-acc. harsdr. Compare Old Avestan aiiara “day,” stem 
atian-, nom.-acc. pl. aiiara. 


4.3. Pronouns 


The Hittite pronominal system includes the personal pronouns, the demonstratives, and 
the interrogative-relative-indefinite pronouns. These differ in inflection from the nominal 
system in a number of ways, as they do in other old Indo-European languages. The personal 
pronouns distinguish stressed (tonic) and enclitic forms. Hittite is a “PRO-drop” language, 
incorporating the subject into finite verb forms, and the stressed pronouns of the first and 
second persons both subject and other, oblique arguments are used only for emphasis or 
contrast. The normal expression of pronominal objects is by enclitics. The usual Old Hittite 
forms are as follows; note that direct and indirect object (accusative, dative-locative) in 
the personal pronoun proper (first and second persons) are not distinguished, and the 
instrumental is not found: 


Table 18.3 First- and second-person pronouns 


Singular 
First person Second person 
Tonic Enclitic Tonic Enclitic 
Nom. uk Zik 
Obl. ammuk =mu tuk =tal(=du=za) 
Gen. ammél tuél 
Abl. ammédaz tuédaz 
Plural 
First person Second person 
Tonic Enclitic Tonic Enclitic 
Nom. wes Sumés 
Obl. anzas =nas Sumas =smas 
Gen. anzél Sumenzan 
Abl. anzédaz Sumédaz 
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For the third person, only enclitic forms occur, in three cases: nominative, accusative, dative- 
locative. The third-person nominative (subject) pronouns are found, as noted above, only 
with the “unaccusative” subset of intransitive verbs. The Old Hittite forms are: 


(7) Singular Plural 
Animate Inanimate Animate Inanimate 
Nom. -as -at -e (NH -at) -e (NH -at) 
Acc. -an -at -uS (NH -aS)___-e (NH -at) 
Dat.-loc. — -8i -$mas 


If more than one third-person object enclitic is present, accusative precedes dative-locative; 
third person usually precedes other persons, but first and second plural dative-locative 
precedes third singular accusative (Friedrich 1960, §288). 

Old Hittite marks possession by a set of enclitic pronouns ofall three persons singular and 
plural, suffixed directly to the possessed noun, and agreeing with it in gender. They show 
the stem-vowels -i-/-e- for the nominative animate and inanimate before the pronominal 
endings -s and -¢, otherwise the thematic vowel -a-: 


(8) First Second Third 
Singular 
Nom. -mis -met -tiS -tet -SiS  -Set 
Acc. -man -tan San 
Gen. -mas -tas -Sas 
Dat.-loc. -mi etc. etc. 
Dir. -ma 
Abl.-instr. -mit 
Plural 
Nom. -mes  -met 
Acc. -mus 
Gen. -man 


A possessed noun may appear anywhere in the sentence, but if it comes first, any other en- 
clitics present follow the possessive suffix. Old Hittite also commonly employs the pleonastic 
possessive construction NOUN/PRONOUNgen NOUN + poss. suff., “of X its Y” = “the Y 
of X.” 

Hittite has two demonstrative pronouns of “here” and “there” deixis, kas (inan. ki) “this” 
and apds (inan. apat) “that,” which outside the nominative singular inflect alike: acc. kin 
(apiin, etc.), gen kél, dat.-loc. kédani, abl. kéz, instr. két. The stems are respectively *k6- 
and *ob"6-; while the former has numerous cognates elsewhere in Indo-European (like the 
Germanic family of English he, him, her, dialectal hit), the latter is apparently found only in 
the Anatolian branch (Luv. apd- Lyc. ebe- “this”). 

The interrogative and relative “WH” pronoun is kuis, inan. kuit, gen. kuél, dat.-loc. 
kuédani, abl. kuéz. The indefinite pronoun “someone” is kuiski, inan. kuitki, gen. kuélka, with 
suffixed particle. Another suffixed particle, geminating -a “and, appears in kuissa “each,” 
inan. kuitta; compare Latin quisque “each,” with suffixed particle -que “and.” 


4.4 Verbal morphology 


The inflectional categories of the Hittite finite verb are person, number, voice, tense, aspect, 
and mood. 
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4.4.1 Person 


The persons are the familiar Indo-European first [+ personal, + subjective], second 
[+ personal, — subjective], third [— personal]: the third person is the zero-person. 


4.4.2 Number 


As in the noun, only two numbers are recognized: singular and plural. The Hittite (and 
Common Anatolian) first-person plural endings, however, with their characteristic -w- 
(-weni, -wen) resemble Indo-European first-person dual endings, like Vedic - vas, - va, Lithua- 
nian -va, rather than the first-person plural endings in -m- like Vedic -mas(i), -ma, Greek 
-uev, Lithuanian -me. Anatolian may thus have originally had a dual in the verb, which was 
generalized for the first-person plural, on the basis of the discourse-prominent first dual = 
“you (sg.) and I.” 


4.4.3 Voice 


Indo-European languages characteristically show a semantic opposition between active and 
middle; the latter, the marked member, indicates the subject as “internal to” the action. Simi- 
lar semantics are exhibited by some reflexive verbs in many modern Romance, Germanic, and 
Slavic languages. Hittite distinguishes active and middle endings in the verb, with the latter 
also marking the syntactic category of passive as well as subject-internality, reciprocity, and 
impersonal-hood, as in active akkiskizzi “(s)he is dying” versus middle akkiskittari “people 
are dying.” Most verbs in Hittite are inflected as either active or middle only. 

The expression of reflexivity and its relation to voice in Hittite is complex. The language 
has a particle -za/-az [-ts], Common Anatolian *-ti of unknown origin, commonly termed 
“reflexive,” though it has other functions as well. With some transitive active verbs -za can 
express benefit of the subject: -za... dai “takes for himself.” For some others it appears 
to mark a real reflexive object: nu-za apez arri “he washes (arri active transitive) himself 
(-za) with this.” But some verbs in the language also show an intransitive “middle reflexive” 
(Garrett 1996) with middle endings, enclitic subject pronoun, and the reflexive particle -za: 
n=as=za arskitta “he (=as) is washing (imperfective middle third singular) himself (=za)”; 
SA KASKAL-NI=za A-az aérrahhut “wash (imperative middle second singular) yourself 
(=za) with water of the road!” 


4.4.4 Ergativity 


As noted earlier, the semantic category of voice in the Hittite verb is complicated by its inter- 
action with the syntactic and semantic category of transitivity. Neuter nouns functioning as 
agents, subjects of transitive verbs, must go into the ergative case. The counterpart of this is 
that the class of third-person enclitic subject pronouns —a class which has no counterpart in 
any other older Indo-European language — occur only with intransitive verbs, but not with 
all of these. Specifically, subject clitics occur only with one of the two types of intransitive 
verb recognized in current syntactic theory: “unaccusative” verbs, with subjects that are 
less “agentive” and are notionally equivalent to the object of their corresponding transitive 
counterparts. The other type of intransitive verb is the “unergative,” which has subjects 
that are more “agentive,” and are notionally identical to the subject of their corresponding 
transitive counterparts. The repartition is lexically conditioned: in Hittite sarra- “break,” 
“burn,” “hide,” “die,” “go” are unaccusative and take subject clitics, while tuwarni- “break,” 
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“look,” “open,” “speak,” “clean” are unergative and do not. For the contrast between the two 
intransitive types in the selection of auxiliary, “be” and “have” respectively, in the formation 
of the periphrastic perfect see further below. For all these questions see Garrett 1990 and 
1996, with earlier literature. 


4.4.5 Tense-aspect 


The Hittite tense-aspect system is relatively simple by comparison with that of Greek or 
Indo-Iranian. The fundamental tense opposition, expressed by the endings (primary : sec- 
ondary), is past (preterite), the marked member : non-past (present, also functioning as 
future, prospective, and historical present in past narrative), the unmarked member. The 
stem is the same: past kuen-ta “he killed,” non-past kuen-zi present “he kills,” future “he will 
kill” For the prospective, compare kuenzi=ma-an LUGAL-us huisnuzi=ya=an LUGAL-us 
“The king can kill him [or] the king can let him live.” For the narrative present in past time 
compare: “The Queen thereupon gave birth (pret. hasta) to 30 daughters and she raised 
(pret. Sallanusket) them herself. (Meanwhile) the sons were going back (pres. appa yanzi) to 
Nesa and driving (pres. nanniyanzi) a donkey. When they arrived (pret. arer) in Tamarmara, 
they said (pres. tarsikanzi) ...” 

The fundamental aspectual opposition in Hittite is imperfective, the marked member, ver- 
sus the nonimperfective base form, root or stem. The primary exponent of the imperfective, 
usually termed “iterative,” is the suffix -ske/a-; sporadic instances of suffixes -anna/i- and 
-183(a)- in similar function are found sometimes marking a particular mode of action or 
Aktionsart. Virtually all Hittite verbs except es- “be” form an imperfective. The imperfective 
is inflected for tense like the base verb. The tense/aspect opposition can be illustrated by the 
third singular of the derived (causative) verb parkunu- “cleanse, purify”: 


(9) pres. parkunuzzi “purifies” pret. parkunut “purified” 
impftv. pres. parkunuskizzi “is purifying” pret. parkunuskit “was purifying” 


Hittite further shows a periphrastic verbal formation usually termed “perfect,” with the 
past participle and the verbs “have, hold” har(k)- and “be” es-. Transitive and unergative 
intransitive verbs select “have,” and unaccusative intransitives select “be” in the perfect active; 
with “have,” the participle is invariant nominative-accusative neuter, with “be” it agrees with 
the surface subject: tr. piyan harta “had given,” intr. harkanza ésta “had perished.” The value 
is that of an attained state: tarahhan harta “held conquered.” Transitive verbs select “be” 
for the perfect passive: piyantes eser “had been given,” parkunantes eser “had been purified.” 
The transitive can also form an impersonal, subjectless construction with a direct object: 
ishénius=smas=kan dan ésdu “hairs [acc.]=to them=part. let it be taken,” in other words, 
“let their hair have been cut.” 


4.4.6 Mood 


Of the traditional moods the Hittite verb has only indicative and imperative. The Indo- 
European modal categories of subjunctive and optative, with their respective morphemes 
*-e/o- and *-yeh,-/-ih;-, are simply not present. Contrafactual, volitional, and other notions 
are expressed by the use of the particles man, man, with the past or present indicative tense, 
or by other syntactic means. 

The imperative usually shows the bare stem in the fundamental second singular, with 
traces of the Proto-Indo-European particle *-d"i in it “go!” = Greek i61, as well as a particle 
*hu with full grade of the same root in the quasi-interjection ehu “come!” Both particles 
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are suffixed to form the imperative middle second singular: drrahhut “wash yourself!” The 
third-person imperatives replace indicative -i with -u, agreeing with Vedic Sanskrit: étu = 
Vedic dstu “let him/her/it be.” The first person expresses volition, the wish of the subject: 
éslit “Td like to be,” “let me be,” with a particle of obscure origin. It has variants éslut, but 
-lit recurs in one other verb, talit “I'd like to take, let me take.” A first singular imperative 
ending -allu, of somewhat different shape and perhaps origin, is also found: asallu “may I 
be,” akkallu “may I die.” 


4.4.7 Verb conjugation 


The conjugation of the Hittite finite verb is dominated by two sets of endings in the active 
singular, with no functional difference; they are termed after the first singular present the 
mi-conjugation and the li-conjugation. The basic endings are as follows: 


(10) Present Preterite 
Sg] -mi -(h)hi (OH -bhe) = -(n)un -(h)hun 
2-81 -ti -§ (-ta) -(8)ta 
3 -Zi -i (OH -e) -t(a) -§ 
PI. 1 -wenl -wen 
2 -teni -ten 
3 -anzi -er/-ir 


We find a single set of endings of the middle voice, save that some verbs show a third singular 
in -a while others show - ta: 


(11) Present Preterite 
Sg.1  -bha(ha) -bha(ha)t 
2 -ta -tat 
3 -aor-ta  -at or -tat 
Pl.1  -wagta -wastat 
2  -dduma_ -ddumat 
3 -anta -antat 


The endings of the present may show a further suffixed optional particle -ri those of the 
preterite may end in -ti rather than the usual (apocopated) -t. 

Middle verbs show then a present third singular in -a(ri) or in -ta(ri); the endings are not 
correlated with hi- or mi-conjugation actives if the latter are present (most primary middles 
are inflected in that voice only, and show no active forms): compare ki-tta(ri) “lies,” kis-a(ri) 
“occurs.” Some verbs show scriptio plena (repeating the vowel of a CV or VC sign with the 
matching V sign) in the third singular ending -4ari, and here the particle -ri is obligatory: 
tukkari “is prescribed, important.” The ending -ta(ri) never shows scriptio plena. Originally 
-6r—> -ar+i but unaccented -(t)or— -(t)a by phonological rule, whence analogical -(t)a+ri, 
which spreads during attested Hittite history (see Yoshida 1990). Secondary thematic mid- 
dles show only the ending -ta(ri), not -a(ri): -ietta(ri), -iyatta(ri), -skitta(ri). 

The special endings of the imperative were given above in section 4.4.6. 


4.4.8 Verbal stem-classes 


A number of different stem-classes of the Hittite verb may be recognized; to distinguish 
all or even most of them would exceed the limits of this presentation. Important variables 
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include stems in final consonant (édmi “I eat,” ari “I arrive”) and in final vowel (hariemi 
“I bury,” tepnumi “T belittle,” halzihhi “I call,” munnahhi “I conceal”), as well as stems with 
various types of ablaut (kuenzi “kills,” 3rd pl. kunanzi; épzi “takes,” 3rd pl. appanzi; wéekzi 
“asks for,” 3rd pl. wekkanzi; arhi “I arrive” 3rd pl. aranzi; dakki “fits, corresponds,” 3rd pl. 
takkanzi; sakki “knows,” 3rd pl. sekkanzi), and reduplicated stems (nanakkuszi “gets dark,” 
lelhuw(a)i “pours”). A complete descriptive analysis according to the chronological strata 
of the language remains a desideratum; the best to date is Oettinger 1979, supplement 
1992. 

It is noteworthy that while inherited primary athematic mi-verbs are common in Hit- 
tite, the Indo-European thematic conjugation is found only in active and middle sec- 
ondary, derived verbs (-3ke/la- < *ske/o-, -ieliya- < *ye/o-). The primary thematic types 
of Latin agé, Greek & yo, Vedic djami, Latin uehd, Greek dial. 3rd sg. impv. Fexetoo, Vedic 
vahami are not represented at all, and the Hittite thematic first singular active is -skimi, 
-ie/iyami rather than the ending of Latin -scd, -10, etc. The fact is significant; see Jasanoff 
1994. 

Historically, within the mi-conjugation, we have a number of inherited primary forma- 
tions, derived from the root: athematic presents with ablaut é: © (kuen- : kun-, remade 
in @- : as, ép- : app-); acrostatic (“Narten”) presents with ablaut @ : é (édmi : edwani, 
remade in adweni); nasal-infix presents (harni(n)k- “destroy” beside hark- “perish”) with 
probably innovated transitivizing value. Of secondary formations, derived from synchroni- 
cally coexisting stems, we have imperfectives in -ske/a- (*-ské/6-); deverbative causatives 
in -nu- and in *-éye/o- (Hittite -e/a-, wassezzi “dresses (someone)”); deverbative and de- 
nominative *-ye/o- (karpiya-, karpizzi “lifts” beside root present karapzi; lamniya- from the 
noun /aman- “name’”); statives in -é- (*-eh)-) and inchoatives in -és- (*-eh}-s-), for example, 
marse-, marses- “be, become false” from the adjective marsant- “false,” and the very common 
derivatives in -ai-/-d- from *-ah-ye/o-, for example, par(a)sndizzi “squats” (cf. Latin perna 
“ham”). 

Stem-classes of the Hittite 4i-conjugation are numerous and varied. Primary formations 
show stems in both final consonant (ar-hi “I arrive,” 3rd sg. ar-i; reduplicated wewakk-i 
“requests”) and final vowel (tarna-hhi “I leave,’ 3rd sg. tarna-i, also tarn-i; reduplicated 
mimma-i “refuses” < *mi-mnV-). Several old monosyllabic long vowel or diphthongal 
stems are found: dahhi “I take,” 3rd sg. dai; tehhi (<*daihhi) “I place,” 3rd sg. dai; nehhi 
“T lead,” 3rd sg. nai; pehhi “I give,” 3rd sg. pai. Secondary hi-conjugation classes (built on 
existing stems) are considerably less frequent than mi-forms. Note the factitives in -ahh- built 
on adjectives (Suppiy-ahh-i “makes pure” from suppi-); the iterative-imperfectives in -55(a)- 
(halzi-ssa-i “calls” from halzi/a-; issa-i “does” but athematic 2nd pl. isténi from ié-/iya-); 
and the “duratives” in -anna-i (iyanna-i “starts walking” from ie-/iya- “walk”). 


4.4.9 Origin of the hi-conjugation 


The origins of the hi-conjugation are surely the most hotly debated in the whole Hittite 
verb. The endings of the singular are basically those of the classical Indo-European perfect: 
Greek -a, -8a, -¢; compare Latin -7 < -ai, -(is)ti < *-tal, -it < -it < *-ei(t). But while a 
very few fi-verbs agree in meaning but not in form with some Indo-European perfects 
(Sakki “knows” like Greek oiSe, Vedic veda), and while a very few look formally like Indo- 
European perfects (reduplicated wewakk-i “requests” beside wék-zi in the same meaning) 
it has proven impossible to derive the whole hi-class from such an origin. It is likelier that 
the hi-conjugation of Hittite (and the other Anatolian languages) is a reflex of a distinct 
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present type in Proto-Indo-European originally with affinities to the (proto-)middle voice 
and singular endings *-h2e, *-thze, *-e (with Jasanoff 1994). In Anatolian, this formation then 
developed into the active i-conjugation, and subsequently in most of the other branches 
into both the “classical Indo-European” perfect and in part the “classical Indo-European” 
simple thematic present. This explanation remains controversial, however plausible; for 
other earlier views compare Cowgill 1979, Kurylowicz 1979, Eichner 1975, Oettinger 1979 
and 1992. 


4.4.10 Nonfinite verbals 


The nonfinite forms of the Hittite verb include a single adjective or participle, with the 
suffix -ant-, the function of which is to mark the accomplishment of the semantic notion 
of the verb. With transitive verbs the value is past passive: ép-zi “takes,” app-ant- “taken, 
captive”; with intransitives it denotes an attained state: ak-i “dies,” akk-ant- “dead.” The 
suffix is commonly written plene, ap-pa-a-an-t- = appant-. 

Hittite has an infinitive, which functions as a complement of another verb. The infinitive 
has two forms. Infinitive I -anna (var. -dnna), to the weak grade of ablauting -mi-verbs: ép-zi 
“takes,” app-dnna; Infinitive II -wanzi (-manzi after stem in -u-), to all other verbs: ishamai 
“sings, ishamiya-wanzi zinnizzi “stops singing.” 

In addition, the imperfective in -ske- forms a supine, as it is conventionally termed, 
functioning as complement of the verbs dai- “set” and tiya- “step, proceed” in the meaning 
“begin X-ing”: akkiskiwan dair “they began dying.” 

The verb can be nominalized to form a neuter verbal noun, in - war, with genitive -was: 
ganes-zi “recognizes,” kaness-uwar “recognition.” Some verbs, including but not limited to 
ablauting mi-verbs, form a verbal noun in -atar (-dtar), genitive -annas: app-atar “taking, 
seizure,” akk-atar “dying, plague.” 

The verbal noun -war, genitive - was reflects an Indo-European heteroclite *-wy, *-wen-s 
(with “closed” inflection), and the infinitive - wanzi is a frozen case form (ablative or instru- 
mental) of the same suffix. That in -atar, genitive -annas is from *(-d)-tr, *-tn-os, and the 
infinitive in -anna must be a case form (directive) from the same suffix. 

Two isolated instances of a gerundive in -la are found in a single text: dalugnula and 
parganula, “to be lengthened” and “to be made high.” 


4.5 Derivational morphology 


The wealth of secondary verbal derivational processes, both inherited and innovated, may be 
illustrated with forms made from the root/stem luk(k)- of athematic /uk-ta “it grows light” 
(PIE *leuk-/louk-): lukk-izzi, 3rd pl. lukk-anzi “set on fire” (*louk-éye/o- in Vedic rocayati, 
Old Latin liicent), lukkes- “become bright” (cf. Latin licéscere “grow light”), reduplicated 
lalukke- “be(come) bright, luminous,” lalukkes- “become bright, luminous,” with causative 
lalukkesnu- “give light, illuminate,” and its imperfective lalukkesnuske/a- “keep shining.” 
Nominal derivatives from the same root include lalukkima- “source of light, radiance,” 
lalukkiwant- “resplendent.” Compare also the set of derivatives underlying kartimmiyatt- 
“anger” given in §4.1. 

Other illustrative sets are (from PIE *leg'-, English lie, lay) active hi-verb laki “knocks out 
(tooth); turns (ear),” middle lag-ari “totters,” reduplicated active hi-verb lilakk-i “causes 
(a tree) to fall” and n-stem neuter noun /ag-an “bent, disposition” in aliyas laganas “of 
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the disposition of a deer”; (from PIE *lah2- in Greek A& fos “the people under arms”) 
lahh-iy-dizzi “goes on campaign, to war,’ verbal noun lahh-iya-war in genitive lahhiyawas 
ishiul “the obligation of going to war, abstract lahh-iy-atar “campaign,” lahh-e-ma- 
“errand” in lahemus hueskizzi “he is always running errands” (huwai/iya- “run’). Note 
the imperfective lahh-e-ski-si “you go to war, too,” and the unique Neo-Hittite doubly spec- 
ified iterative-durative creation lahh-iy-anni-ska-weni “we shall always go to war,” which 
shows how freely these morphemes could be manipulated. 


4.6 Compounds 


Hittite makes considerable use of semantic compounding of sentential adverb (“preverb”) 
and verb, while maintaining the phonological independence and separability of the two 
elements: anda paizzi “goes in,” appa paizzi “goes back, returns,” appan paizzi “goes after, 
behind,” always written with a space between the two. Two preverbs are frequent: appan arha 
paizzi “passes behind,” piran arha uizzi “passes in front of” The first preverb may be fronted 
and separated from the verb: appa=ma=as kuwapi uizzi “but when he returns.” Such se- 
mantic compounding occurs also in the nominalization of verb phrases of object and verb: 
kurur épzi “makes/begins hostility/hostile action,” whence kurur appatar “making hostility, 
declaring war.” But the phonological composition of two lexical elements to form a single 
phonological word is extremely rare in Hittite. The case of Sallakard- “arrogant, arrogance” 
(Salli- “great,” kard- “heart”) underlying several verbal derivatives has been noted; the ex- 
ample of pattarpalhi “kind of bird observed in divination” (pattar “wing,” palhi- “broad”) 
was shown to be a loan-translation (calque) on Akkadian kappu-rapas “id.” (Chicago Hittite 
Dictionary s.v., with references). Occasional geographic names like harashapas “Eagle River” 
(haras “eagle,” hapas “river”) are juxtapositions, not true compounds with first member 
in stem form. Negative composition with the -ant- participle is found in am(m)iyant- 
“immature” from “#-mih,-ont-, probably a (frozen?) archaism, cf. Vedic asant- “untrue, 
false” from fi-h)s-ent-. Otherwise Hittite (with other Anatolian languages) has a very few 
negative compounds in ni- (niwalla- “weak”), apparently from the old sentence negation 
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“ne or “nei. A unique numerical compound is da-yugas “two-year-old” (see §4.7). 


4.7 Numerals 


The numerals in Hittite texts are virtually always written in cuneiform ciphers, and almost 
never written out. We are left with inferences from a few forms and derivatives. See on all 
these Eichner 1992. 


1. The very occasional writing of a stem a-a-(ant-), which may be the stem of “one,” 
“aly]-ant-, “oy-(6nt-), cf. Old Latin oi-nos, Vedic éka- < *6i-ko-, Avestan aéuua- < 
*oi-wo-. For the ordinal “first” hantezzi(ya)s is used, derivative of the adverb hanti 
“apart, in front,” from hant- “front, forehead.” 

2. The numerical adverb tan (dan) “second(ly),” juxtaposed in such expressions as dan 
pedas (gen. sg.) “ofsecond place, rank” and prefixed (with loss of n before y) in the com- 
pound (?) ta-yugas “two-year-old” (of animals) is apparently from PIE *dwo-yo-m. 
The military term LO duyanallis “man (officer) of the second rank” from *dwi-yo- is 
probably from its phonology a Luvian loanword. 

3. The numeral “three” is exceptionally written out in teriyas UD-as (gen. pl.) “of three 
days.” The Hittite stem teri- shows a real anaptyctic vowel, from IE “tri-; its Luvian 
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counterpart tarri- (in LU tarriyanallis man of the third rank,” etc.) shows a special 
Luvian development of the same vowel. 

4. Hittite and the Luvian languages, thus perhaps already Common Anatolian, appar- 
ently replaced the Indo-European word for “four” by a neologism of disputed inflec- 
tion and origin, occasionally written out as méuw (-as dat. pl.), meu-, and in Luvian 
mauw (-ati abl.-instr.). It may go back to a *meyu-/myeu- (simplified to meu-?) and 
originally have meant “little” hand (minus the thumb). 


The remaining numerals are never written out, and can only be guessed at, with the 
exception of the ritual libation drink siptamiya/ 7-miya (beside teriyalla/ 3-yalla), which 
doubtless contains a reflex of PIE “septm “seven” (beside teri- “three”) in cardinal, ordinal, 
or fractional function. 

The formation of ordinals is not clear. For other suffixed forms, like the distributive - anki 
“n-times” see Eichner 1992, as well as the several dictionaries (under Sumerograms). 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1. Word order and clause structure 


Hittite in its ordinary unmarked word order is by and large regularly verb-final (OV [Object— 
Verb] in the case of transitive verbs), with the possibility of emphatic initial position of 
the verb (VO in the case of transitive verbs) as special or marked order. In fact, we can 
distinguish a number of different syntactic constituents in the Hittite sentence which show 
a fairly fixed order relative to each other. These include the sentence connective particles 
(symbol N) nu (OH also ta, su) which regularly begin most clauses. The virtually obligatory 
use of overt markers, sentence-initial or enclitic, to connect all but the first sentence in a 
discourse is one of the three defining syntactic isoglosses of Common Anatolian (Melchert 
1994). 

Sentence-initial particles or other words may be followed by one or more (up to six) 
enclitics (symbol E), which thus occupy second, Wackernagel’s Law, position. The enclitic 
chain of particles and anaphoric pronouns is one of the most striking and salient features 
of Hittite syntax, and indeed another defining syntactic isogloss of Common Anatolian. 
The enclitic chain may include members of each of six ordered classes: (i) connectives =a 
(geminating), =ya “and,” =a (nongeminating) “but, however,” correlative focus =ma, 
weakly adversative adding new information; (ii) quotative particle =wa(r) marking direct 
speech; (iii) pronominal third-person object accusative (of transitive verbs) or subject nomi- 
native (cf. certain intransitive verbs); (iv) pronominal third-person dative-locative or first-/ 
second-person oblique; (v) reflexive particle =za(=-z); (vi) local (/aspectual?) sentential 
particles =kan, =San, =asta, OH =(a)p(a), =an. While usually no more than three of these 
are present, up to five are not uncommon, for example, =ma=war=an=z=San. 

Conjunctions like man “when, if?) OH takku “if? mahhan “as, how, when” occupy the 
C(omplementizer) slot, following optional connective and enclitic(s) (X indicates the rest 
of the sentence): 


(12) ## (N) (E) C X## 


If no N is present, the C slot becomes sentence-initial, and E follows if present. E always 
occupies sentence second position. Thus: 
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(13) A. n=as mahhan...“when he...” 

N E C 

B. mahhann=a=kan...“and when...” 
CE E 

C. n=aSta man... “(then) if...” 
N E C 

D. man=a=Sta...“but if...” 
C E, £E 


When conjunctions manand takku are initial and followed by optional enclitics, the enclitic 
=ma is in Old Hittite and Middle Hittite delayed to the second word in its clause: man 
ORU Hattu’a=ma “but when to Hattusas...,” man appa=ma V8” Nésa “but when back to 
Nesas...’ This rule is no longer observed in Neo-Hittite (man=ma passim); we have a 
diachronic syntactic change. 

Any sentence element can be fronted, by moving into a TOP(icalization) Phrase to the 
left of C, thus 


(14) ##  (N)(E) top (C)X## 
n=asta PIM-unni-ma man “and when to the Stormgod...” 


If no N is present, as often for C and usually for TOP, we have 


(15) ## top (E) CX## 
kinun=a=wa man “but now how...? 


» 


Coordinated clauses of the type “if X, (then) Y,” “when X, (then) Y,’ “because X, (then) Y,” 
are almost always in that order (X,Y). Similarly in “subordinate” clauses the R(elative) 
C(lause) virtually always precedes the M(ain) or M(atrix) C(lause). The basic rule for 
indefinite RC (“whoever”) is “Move kui- (““wh-”) to C(omplementizer)”: 


(16) ## (N) (E) kui- X V ## 


That for definite RC (“s/he who”) is the above rule, followed by a fronting rule, “Move 
something else to TOP(icalizer), to the left of kui- in C”: 


(17) ##(N) (E)__ kui- XV ## 


Compare, with connective, nu kuis MESEDI “whichever guard” beside nu 1 MESEDI kui§ 
“The one guard who.” In the absence of connective and other elements save V, we have just 
two-word sentences: kui$ paprezzi “Whoever is unclean” beside paprezzi kuis “He who is 
unclean.” 

These movement rules are complex. In the following example, the interrogative wh- has 
been fronted around the RC, even though its domain is actually the MC: 


(18) kuwat=wa  URUDU-an_ kuin lahun nu=wa=mu appa — hiirzakizi 
Why=quot. copper which Icast N=quot.=me back is cursing 
“Why is the copper which I cast cursing me back?” 


In the following example the whole of the RC has fronted to precede the wh-word “because” 
in C: 
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(19) nu ™Aparrus LU U®'Kalasma  kiruriahta kuit 
N Aparrus the Kalasmean had begun hostilities because 
nu=za 3 LIM KASKAL ninikta 
N=refl. 3,000 army he raised 
“Because Aparrus the Kalasmean had begun hostilities he raised an army of 3,000” 


Note also that the antecedent of the relative clause commonly appears in both the RC and 
the MC: 


(20) hassikkitten kuedani  Siwatti nu=wa_ kasa apél = Siwattas_lales 
you quarreled onwhich day | N=quot. behold ofthat day the tongues 
“Behold the tongues of the day on which you quarreled” 


5.2 Agreement 


In Hittite and other Anatolian languages agreement is generally like that of other old Indo- 
European languages: attributive adjectives, participles, and pronouns agree in gender, case, 
and number. In conformity to their origin as collectives, neuter plurals take a singular verb, as 
in some other old Indo-European languages. Agreement in predicates, nominal and verbal, 
frequently shows constructio ad sensum, especially in number: n=an GIM-an KUR-eanza 
austa n=at nahsariyandari “When the land (erg. sg.) saw him, they (nom. pl.) were afraid 
(3rd pl.).” In a single sentence the animate plural and collective (neuter plural or singular) 
may shift back and forth freely: nu=mu MUSEN#!4 kue uppesta n=at arha harrantes esir 
n=as edunn=a UL iihhunn=a=as UL man=at SIGs-antes man=at UL “the birds (neut. pl. 
acc. coll.) which (neut. pl. acc.) you sent, they (anim. pl. nom.) were spoiled (3rd pl.), and 
I neither ate them (anim. pl. acc.) nor did I see them (anim. pl. acc.) whether they (anim. 
pl. nom.) [were] good (anim. pl. nom.) [or] whether they (anim. pl. nom.) [were] not.” 
The sentence is a good example of Hittite complex clauses; notice the right dislocation of 
the two negatives, and the respective positions of the coordinated verbs n=as edunn=a and 
fronted ahhunn=a=as vis-a-vis their enclitic objects. The underlying presence of enclitic 
=a “and” in the latter is guaranteed by the gemination of the final n of the first singular 
preterite -un in both verbs. Historically, =a “and” developed from *hz0 (Luv. =ha), and 
the gemination reflects generalization to all consonants of a phonetic rule -VRHV- > 
-VRRV-. Compare kuissa “each,” acc. kuinna, with Luvian kuisha “some/any(one),” acc. 
kuinha. 


5.3 Syntactic innovation 


The most interesting and striking syntactic innovations of Hittite and the other Anatolian 
languages are doubtless the system of split ergativity and the related development of enclitic 
subject pronouns with certain (“unaccusative”) intransitive verbs, both of which (with 
references) have been discussed above. Both are illustrated in the sentences cited in the 
preceding paragraph. Likewise striking is the enclitic chain of Hittite and the other Anatolian 
languages, also discussed above (see §§4.2.3, 4.4.4). As the incorporation into the chain of 
the innovated subject pronouns would suggest, the elaboration of these lengthy chains of 
enclitic elements, particles, and pronouns is itself a syntactic innovation built on much 
smaller inherited beginnings. Given the presence of such apparent chains in the unrelated 
Hattic, and to some extent Hurrian, languages it is likely that we are in the presence of an 
Anatolian areal feature. 
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6. LEXICON 


The core grammatical structure of Hittite in nominal, pronominal, and verbal morphology 
is clearly Indo-European, with a few innovations like the loss of the categories of subjunctive 
and optative mood, the comparative *-yos- (but not contrastive *-tero-) and superlative, and 
the feminine gender. Features like the /i-conjugation are now seen to be archaisms, and the 
perfect and thematic conjugation of later Indo-European are innovations posterior to the 
separation of Anatolian. The former view, current early in this century, that the Hittite 
lexicon was largely of “foreign” non-Indo-European provenience, has proved incorrect. 
That false impression was due to the technical character of the vocabulary of a large number 
of texts dealing with public and private ritual, cult, augury, and the like, on the one hand, 
and details of social and military organization, on the other, all of which reflect the culture of 
Asia Minor and the Near Eastern world of the second millennium BC. On the level of basic 
core vocabulary, Hittite (and the rest of the Anatolian family) is firmly Indo-European. The 
existence of two large and ongoing etymological dictionaries or glossaries (Tischler 1977-, 
Puhvel 1984—) and a monumental Anatolian historical phonology (Melchert 1994) is ample 
testimony to the mine of information now available on the Indo-European origins of the 
Hittite lexicon. About half ofthe 230-odd Indo-European roots cited in Watkins 2000a, 2000b 
are represented in Hittite, and studies of selected semantic fields like body parts show a high 
percentage with Indo-European etymology. “Foot” (pad-) agrees with English and Greek, 
and “hand” (kesSar-) with Greek; if “tooth” (kaga-) is cognate with English “hook,” we need 
only recall that the Slavic and Tocharian words for “tooth” are cognate with English “comb.” 
Sometimes the Hittite facts require revision of accepted semantic views: thus the usual Indo- 
European verb “drink” (*p6-, *poh3-) means “take a swallow” in Hittite (pas-), and the usual 
Hittite verb “drink” (eg"-, eku-) has a cognate in Tocharian, and otherwise survives only 
residually in the Greek verb for “go without drink” and the Latin for “drunk” (eb-rius). 

The Hittites settled in their homeland of central Anatolia when it was already populated 
by urbanized non-Indo-European Hattic speakers, and they borrowed or absorbed many 
features of Hattic culture, especially in the sphere of religion and cult. Our documents 
include many bilingual Hattic-Hittite texts, and the continued use of Hattic as a cultic 
language in the Old Kingdom accounts for numerous lexical and onomastic borrowings in 
this cultural area. The existence of a Hattic substratum of speakers having given up Hattic for 
Hittite (or dialects related to each) in the early centuries of the second millennium or earlier 
may also be ultimately responsible for such apparently areal syntactic features as the clitic 
chain in Hittite and other Indo-European languages, or such areal phonological features as 
the preservation as h, hh of two of the three Proto-Indo-European laryngeals. 

Already in the nineteenth century BC the Hittites in Kane’ (NeSa8) were in contact with 
the Semitic world, with the Old Assyrian merchant colonies. The cuneiform documents 
of the latter attest intermarriage and far-reaching cultural and economic contact between 
Assyrians and Anatolians, many of whom were Hittite-speaking. The use of writing in 
cuneiform on clay tablets came to the Hittites only later, from contacts with Peripheral 
Akkadian speakers and scribal schools in Northern Syria writing a form of Akkadian similiar 
to Old Babylonian. Akkadian was, at the beginning of the historical period, the language 
of Hittite literary productions like the Siege of Ursu, and of bilinguals conceived in Hittite 
and then translated into Akkadian; it continued in use for ceremonial purposes in Middle 
Hittite, witness the inscription on an Aegean sword by Duthaliyas II commemorating his 
destruction of the Assuwa coalition, and throughout the Middle Kingdom and empire as 
the language of some treaties and international correspondence. 
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The Hittites were in contact with the non-Indo-European Hurrians from at least the time 
of the Old Kingdom on, and the early hostilities were succeeded in Middle Hittite times by a 
period of intense cultural symbiosis, particularly in religion and cult. The translation of some 
Hurrian texts and the composition of others on Hurrian models was a major factor in the 
flowering of Hittite culture, and the Hurrian linguistic legacy in the technical terminology 
of ritual as well as the onomastics of the new pantheon was immense. 

The Hittites were also in continual contact since the Old Kingdom with other Indo- 
European languages of Anatolia. Palaic, the language of Pala to the northeast (classical 
Paphlagonia) was preserved as the language of local cults in a few tablets in Hattusas; the 
language appears to have died during the time of the Old Kingdom. Luvian, the language 
of Arzawa to the west and Kizzuwatna to the south, is attested in a number of rituals of 
Kizzuwatnan provenience in Hattusas from the Old Kingdom on. Both onomastics and 
prosopography attest a growing Luvian presence throughout Hittite history, and with the 
establishment of the empire and probably long before we may assume widespread Luvian— 
Hittite, bilingualism. Already at the end of the Old Kingdom or the beginning of Middle 
Hittite one text describes some orders to the palace guard to be given in Hittite, and others 
in Luvian. The use of the Hieroglyphic Luvian script and language for monumental and 
identificational (glyptic) purposes surely contributed to this linguistically cosmopolitan 
atmosphere which is so characteristic of Hittite culture. From the last recorded Hittite 
king, Suppiluliumas II, we have not only Hittite cuneiform texts, but two Hieroglyphic 
Luvian monuments setting forth his manly deeds, as well as the pathetic letter in Akkadian 
inquiring after the sikalayu, the Sea Peoples who brought about his own and his empire’s 
downfall. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Luvian 


H. CRAIG MELCHERT 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Luvian (or Luwian) was arguably the most widely spoken member of the Anatolian sub- 
group of Indo-European. Evidence for the language is twofold. First, the cuneiform archives 
of the Hittite capital HattuSa in central Anatolia contain a number of texts with passages in 
a language designated Iuwili; that is, of the land Luwiya, which the Old Hittite Laws list as 
one of three major divisions of the Hittite state. 

Starke (1985) has shown in his excellent edition of the Cuneiform Luvian (CLuvian) 
corpus that the apparently extensive texts actually represent variations on scarcely a dozen 
distinct compositions (aside from a few fragments). With one or two exceptions, the texts 
are rituals, some of a private, therapeutic nature, others belonging to the state cult. The 
CLuvian manuscripts, like the Hittite, date from the sixteenth to thirteenth centuries BC, 
including a few from the Old Hittite period (see Ch. 18, $1). Beyond this highly restricted 
material, there are also many isolated Luvianisms scattered throughout the Hittite texts, both 
as foreign words and as genuine loanwords adapted to Hittite inflection. Starke (1990 and 
elsewhere) has demonstrated that Luvian influence on Hittite was both earlier (including 
prehistoric) and more extensive than previously acknowledged. However, the fact that the 
two languages are very closely related makes it difficult to distinguish with certainty Luvian 
loanwords into Hittite from native Hittite cognates of Luvian lexemes, and not all of Starke’s 
claims are equally persuasive (see Melchert 1992). 

The second source for Luvian consists of texts written in a system of Anatolian hieroglyphs. 
Aside from a few letters and economic documents on soft lead strips, the vast majority 
are monumental inscriptions on stone, both natural rock-faces and man-made structures. 
A few date from the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries BC, the later period of the Hittite 
Empire, and most of these are attributable to known Hittite kings. Most Hieroglyphic Luvian 
(HLuvian) texts, however, date from the tenth to seventh centuries, after the fall of the Hittite 
Empire itself, and describe the activities of local rulers and their subordinates in the various 
newly independent small states of southern Anatolia and northern Syria. These inscriptions 
on stone are generally dedicatory in content, but often contain lengthy historical sections. 

Both references in the Hittite texts and the geographical distribution of the extant HLuvian 
inscriptions suggest that the Luvian “heartland” lay in southern and southwestern Anatolia, 
penetrating into what is now northern Syria. However, inscriptions have also been found in 
western and central Anatolia (including at HattuSa itself). The status of Luvian as a spoken 
language in the latter areas is quite unclear. The influence of Luvian on Hittite, particularly 
in the Late Empire period, has led to suggestions that by this time Luvian was the spoken 
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language in HattuSa, with Hittite preserved only as a written “chancellery” language. This 
possibility must be taken seriously, but it should be regarded as merely one of several 
hypotheses. 

Also problematic is the precise relationship between CLuvian and HLuvian. There is 
nothing to recommend the view that CLuvian is in any sense the “Hattusa dialect” of 
Luvian. The highly restricted nature of the CLuvian evidence and limited understanding of 
the contemporary HLuvian inscriptions of the second millennium preclude any definitive 
statements at present. The prudent current consensus is to treat the two as closely related 
but independent coequal dialects of a single language with no further presumptions. A last 
complication to be mentioned is the chance that one set of CLuvian texts, the so-called 
“Istanuvian songs,” represents a dialect distinct from the rest of CLuvian (and HLuvian). 
The evidence is suggestive (see the references in Melchert 1994a:11), but the Istanuvian 
texts are too poorly understood to assert anything with confidence. Radical revision of 
the readings of many basic HLuvian signs by Hawkins, Morpurgo Davies, and Neumann 
(1974) has shown that differences between CLuvian and HLuvian are minimal. The single 
description which follows is meant to apply to both unless stated otherwise. 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


2.1 Cuneiform Luvian 


CLuvian was written by Hittite scribes, using the same version of the Old Babylonian 
syllabary that they used to write Hittite, and the writing conventions are mostly the same 
(see Ch. 18, §2). Word spacing and paragraph dividers are used consistently. Logograms 
are less frequent than in Hittite, but more common than in Palaic. One should certainly 
regard scriptio plena (repeating the V of a VC or CV sign with the matching V sign) as a 
marker of vowel length (Melchert 1994a:27, extending the claims of Kimball and Eichner 
for Hittite). The contrast of intervocalic single and geminate consonants is significant as 
in Hittite, however one interprets this in phonetic terms (see the lengthy discussion with 
references in Melchert 1994a:13ff.). The most striking spelling habit is the free use of word- 
initial scriptio plena, almost nonexistent in Hittite: CLuvian i-i-ti for /idi/ “goes,” a-an-ta 
for /anda/ “in(to).” Since it is virtually certain that Luvian does not distinguish /i/ and /e/, 
the sporadic use of cuneiform signs with e-vocalism for /i/ is surely insignificant. 

Emil Forrer in 1919 already established CLuvian as a distinct language with close affinities 
to Hittite. Further significant progress came following World War II with the publication ofa 
large number of texts and analyses by Bernhard Rosenkranz, Heinrich Otten, and Emmanuel 
Laroche. A new era in CLuvian studies began with the publication of the radically reorganized 
corpus by Starke (1985). 


2.2 Hieroglyphic Luvian 


The Anatolian hieroglyphs are first attested on Hittite personal seals dating from the fifteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. These inscriptions, consisting of names, titles, and good luck 
signs, can hardly be said to represent texts in a given language. Except for a few isolated 
cases (Urartean glosses on pithoi, Hurrian divine names in the pantheon at Yazilikaya), 
all genuine texts in the hieroglyphs discovered thus far are in Luvian. That the system was 
invented for writing Luvian is supported by evidence from acrophony (secondary use of a 
logogram as a phonetic sign based on the initial sequence of the word represented): e.g., the 
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Table 19.1 Examples of Hieroglyphic Luvian logograms 


Character Value Character Value Character Value 


3) “head” 
€ . 
G—sspeae 
Vol —sanger 
= 
AA “kingdom” 
ABA “camp” 


“god” “offer” 


« 


“moon” put” 


“boundary” “above” 


“scribe” “after” 


59 
5) 
“sun” y “below” 
S 
N7 
& 


“Aleppo” “before” 


oe OY Bee } © 


“give” 


sign tara/i- clearly is based on Luvian /tarri-/ “three” (vs. Hittite téri-). The precise time and 
place of development of the hieroglyphs and the relationship of their use on seals to that for 
writing texts remain to be elucidated: see Hawkins 1986 for further discussion. 

The HLuvian system is mixed logographic-syllabic. A word may be written as a logogram 
(particularly common in the second-millennium texts), entirely phonetically, or as a logo- 
gram with phonetic complements. The logogram may also stand before the complete 
phonetic word as a determinative (semantic marker). The nominative singular of “cow” 
may thus be written in four ways: (i) BOS (by a now widely accepted convention, logograms 
are with a few exceptions represented by capitalized Latin equivalents); (ii) wa/i-wa/i-sa; 
(iti) BOS-wa/i-sa; or (iv) (BOS) wa/i-wa/i-sa (where BOS is used as a determinative). The 
phonetic portion of the system includes only signs for V and CV sequences (and rarely 
CVCV). This fact means that neither word-final consonants nor any consonant clusters may 
be directly represented: see wa/i-wa/i-sa for /wawis/ above. One should note in particular 
the failure to indicate preconsonantal nasals: the animate nominative plural ending 
/-intsi/ is spelled -Ci-zi. For a provisional list of logograms and phonetic signs see Hawkins 
1975:153ff. 

The system does not distinguish simple from geminate consonants nor a possible voicing 
contrast in stops. Repetition of the vowel of a CV sign by a V sign does not indicate vowel 
length, but is regulated by aesthetic principles (there is a strong tendency to fill available 
space evenly). The syllabary only gradually and imperfectly developed separate CV signs for 
/a/ and /i/ vocalism, hence the rather awkward use of spellings like wa/i-wa/i-sa. For more 
on the system see Melchert 1996. 

It had long been surmised that the monumental inscriptions in Anatolian hieroglyphs 
were associated with the Hittite Empire, but it was only the discovery of the cuneiform Hittite 
documents at Hattusa/Bogazkoy in the early twentieth century that permitted serious work 
on deciphering the hieroglyphs. Emil Forrer, Bedrich Hrozny, Piero Meriggi, and Ignace 
Gelb all made important pioneering contributions, and by 1940 a partial decipherment of 
the script and basic understanding of many texts had been achieved. It was also clear that 
“Hieroglyphic Hittite” was closely related to cuneiform Hittite and Luvian, but the precise 
relationship remained uncertain. The discovery of an extensive Hieroglyphic—Phoenician 
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bilingual at Karatepe in 1947, published in stages by Helmut Bossert, promised to revolution- 
ize study of the hieroglyphs, but it was not until the mid-seventies that David Hawkins, Anna 
Morpurgo Davies, and Giinter Neumann, building on work of Bossert, could demonstrate 
that the phonetic readings of a number of basic signs required radical revision. The major 
reassessment demanded by these changes confirmed the early claim of Meriggi that the lan- 
guage of the hieroglyphs is a form of Luvian, and indeed one very closely related to CLuvian. 

The multiple ambiguities of the HLuvian syllabary mean that analysis of Luvian phonol- 
ogy is based primarily on CLuvian data. In compensation, the much more varied content 
of the HLuvian texts tends to give a broader picture of Luvian morphology. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


The Luvian phonemic inventory consists of at least the following consonants: 


(1) Luwian consonantal phonemes 


P t k 
b d g 
ts 
s f 
¢ 
m n 
l r 
Ww y 


The absence of positive evidence for a unitary labiovelar /k“/ as in Hittite may be acci- 
dental, and words like ku-i- “who, which” from *k"i- may still contain /k“/. It is certain 
that there is no corresponding voiced stop, because inherited *g” merges with *w: recall 
/wawi-/ “cow” from *g"” ow- above. As already noted, the orthography of stops in CLuvian 
follows the same principles as in Hittite (intervocalic contrast of simple vs. geminate; see 
Ch. 18, §3.1), although the specific distribution diverges due to different prehistoric changes. 
Interpretation of this orthography remains controversial. HLuvian obviously can render no 
assistance, but the restriction of rhotacism (see below) to the voiced dental stop confirms 
that some kind of phonemic contrast remained between inherited voiceless and voiced stops, 
whatever its precise synchronic realization. 

The sound conventionally transliterated z represents sequences of /t/ + /s/, as well as 
the result of prehistoric assibilation of *t before *y and Proto-Indo-European palatal *k 
(for the last see Melchert 1987 and 1989). While there is no reason to assume more than one 
synchronic phoneme, it is quite possible that /ts/ includes a palatal or palatalized allophone. 
Despite the hesitation of Melchert (1994a:274), there is good reason to suspect that graphic z 
also in some cases represents a voiced dental fricative /z/ (cf. the same possibility for Lycian z). 
The transliteration of the voiceless coronal sibilant as sin CLuvian is merely conventional, 
as in Hittite, and there is no reason to suppose that the sound is anything other than a 
dental-alveolar /s/. As in the case of Hittite and Palaic, the characterization of the sounds 
spelled -hh- and -h- in CLuvian as pharyngeals is by no means assured, and velar fricatives 
/x/ and /y/ are quite viable alternatives. 
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3.1.1 Diachronic variation 


Two diachronic developments affecting Luvian consonants are worthy of mention. The first 
is Cop’s Law, by which a prehistoric sequence *&C; becomes Luvian aC).C;: for example, 
*n&b()es- > CLuvian tappas- “heaven”; * mélid- > CLuvian mallit- “honey” (see Cop 1970 
and Melchert 1994b:305 for further details). The second is rhotacism, a sporadic change by 
which d, |, and rarely n become r in HLuvian: for example, HLuvian /iri/ beside /idi/ “goes,” 
/wara-/ beside /wala-/ “die” (see Morpurgo Davies 1982-1983 for details). 


3.2 Vowels 


Luvian has only three vowels, /a/, /i/, and /u/, in contrasting short and long varieties. While 
there are some underlying long vowels, most phonetic length is due to synchronic rules which 
lengthen underlying short vowels under the accent: contrast sentence-initial conjunction 
pa < /pa/ versus enclitic -pa < /-pa/, or adverb dnnan “under” < /annan/ versus annan 
patanza “under the feet” < /annan/ with accent shift in a prepositional phrase (see Melchert 
1994a:247 for further discussion). There are clearly falling diphthongs /a:y/ and /a:w/. 
Corresponding short /ay/ and /aw/ are likely, but difficult to prove. 

Certain facts about the placement of the accent may be inferred from the prehistoric and 
synchronic rules cited in the preceding two paragraphs, but the evidence is limited, and the 
risk of circularity of argument is high. 


3.3 Synchronic variation 


In addition to the vowel-lengthening rules referred to above, synchronic rules include the 
loss of word-final /-d/ in certain noun paradigms and the insertion of /-s/ between dental 
stops (aztiiwari “you (pl.) eat” < /ad-tuwari/), the latter rule inherited from Proto-Indo- 
European. 


3.4 Phonotaxis 


Phonotactic restrictions apply chiefly to initial and final consonants. Only /s/, /I/, /1/, and 
/n/ appear word-finally, with /-(n)ts/ the only final cluster. All consonants appear regularly 
word-initially except /r/, for which HLuvian shows a single example. For the possibility that 
only voiceless obstruents appear word-initially see Melchert 1994a:18ff. The very limited 
evidence regarding consonant clusters is summarized by Melchert 1994a:248ff. Vowels occur 
freely in all positions. There are no assured cases of hiatus. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Nominal morphology 


Luvian is a typical older Indo-European language with a well-developed, almost exclusively 
suffixing derivational and inflectional morphology. The noun inflects for two numbers, 
singular and plural. Some animate nouns have a collective beside a count plural: dusduma 
“(set of) vouchers” beside unattested *duSduminzi “vouchers” to dusduma/i-. Reference to 
more than one collective set requires a special “individualizing” suffix -ant-: for example, 
/tawa/ (collective plural) “eyes” (of one person), but /tawanta/ “sets of eyes.” There are 
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two genders, animate and inanimate. The former is in most stem-classes marked not only 
by a distinct set of endings, but also by an obligatory /-i-/ inserted between stem and 
ending just in the nominative and accusative cases (see Starke 1990:59ff.). The origin of 
this latter feature is a matter of lively debate. CLuvian has five cases: nominative, vocative, 
accusative, dative-locative, and ablative-instrumental. The vocative is rare and restricted 
to the singular. The inanimate gender expectedly has a single nominative and accusative, 
and the ablative-instrumental does not distinguish number. HLuvian merges the animate 
nominative and accusative plural. CLuvian replaces the genitive entirely with a “relational 
adjective” modifying the head noun: “divine favor” for “favor of the god(s).” HLuvian 
uses both the modifying adjective and a true nominal genitive case, sometimes combining 
them in remarkable ways (see the examples cited in Melchert 1990:202ff.). Both dialects 
permit use of the relational adjective even when a noun phrase includes a second genitive 
dependent on another (“the son of the lord of the country”), in which case both genitives 
are expressed by adjectives agreeing in case and number with the head noun (see Neumann 
1982). 

A disadvantage of the relational adjective is that it cannot express the number of the 
possessor. CLuvian has partially remedied this situation by developing a marker -anz- which 
is inserted between the stem and nondirect case endings in the relational adjective to mark the 
possessor as plural: wassarahitati massanassanzati “by the favor of the gods” (see Melchert 


2000). 

In HLuvian the inanimate nominative-accusative singular of nouns is obligatorily marked 
by a postposed particle -sa/-za. This marker is also frequent in CLuvian, where some trace 
of an original anaphoric or deictic function seems visible (see Arbeitman 1992:22ff. for 
discussion). 

The suffixes marking number, gender, and case are mostly recognizable as inherited from 
Proto-Indo-European: for example, animate nominative singular /-s/ and accusative singular 
/-n/ <*-m. However, Luvian has innovated significantly in the plural, building a new system 
apparently based on the old animate accusative plural *-ons: animate nominative plural 
/-Vntsi/, animate accusative plural /-Vnts/, dative-locative plural /-ants/. 


4.2 Pronouns 


The personal pronouns, as far as attested, are recognizable as inherited from Proto-Indo- 
European, with the peculiar Anatolian u-vocalism in the first person singular: HLuvian 
amu “IT, me.” Luvian also shows the characteristic Anatolian demonstratives apa- “that” and 
za/i- “this” (the latter equaling Hittite ka/i-) and the inherited relative-interrogative kui-. 
Inflection appears to follow that of the noun more closely than in Hittite, but evidence for 
the nondirect cases is sparse. 


4.3 Verbal morphology 


The verb has the expected three persons and two numbers. There are only two moods, 
indicative and imperative. Evidence for a medio-passive beside the active voice is limited, but 
use of the middle of a(ya)- “make, do” effectively as a passive (“be made, become”) suggests 
that the functions of the medio-passive are of the expected sort. Tenses are limited to a 
present-future and a preterite. The basic verb-stem is unmarked for aspect, but there is also 
an imperfective marked with the suffixes -sa- and -za-. Luvian shows the same division into 

mi- and bi- conjugations as Hittite (see Ch. 18, §$4.4.7, 4.4.9; Morpurgo Davies 1979). 
The verbal endings are mostly clearly inherited, but there may have been a noteworthy 
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replacement of the preterite third-person active endings by the medial endings (see Yoshida 
1993). 

Luvian has a single participle formed with the suffix -a(i)mma-, with a past passive value 
for transitive verbs and a stative one for intransitives, and an infinitive in -una. 


4.4 Derivational morphology 


Luvian shows a rich set of derivational suffixes in both the noun and verb. Even the massive 
study of Starke (1990) covers systematically only the consonant stems in the noun. 


4.5 Compounds 


There are no assured compounds among appellatives, but examples in personal names 
suggest that further analysis and additional evidence will reveal some. 


4.6 Numerals 


Knowledge of numerals in Luvian is limited by their frequent spelling with logograms. See 
Eichner 1992 for what is known. 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1. Word order and clause structure 


The functionally unmarked word order is SOV (Subject-Object—Verb), but any major consti- 
tutent may be fronted to initial position for emphasis, and elements may also be extraposed 
to the right of the verb for the same purpose. Relative clauses typically precede the main 
clause with a resumptive pronoun, but postposed relatives also occur. Luvian has several 
subordinating conjunctions marking temporal or conditional clauses. There are no coordi- 
nated clauses in the strict sense, but the enclitic conjunction -ha which conjoins noun 
phrases can be used to mean “also.” Like Hittite (see Ch. 18, §5.1), Luvian links sentences in 
narration with prosecutive conjunctions, a- (functionally = Hittite nu-) or pa/-pa (= Hittite 
-ma, marking change of topic, lightly adversative). Adjectives, including demonstratives 
and relational adjectives, typically precede their head noun. Luvian appears to have both 
prepositions and postpositions, as well as local adverbs which occur independently and as 
preverbs. 

As in the other Indo-European Anatolian languages, anaphoric pronouns, conjunctions, 
and various particles regularly appear in Luvian as enclitics, attached to the first accented 
element in a clause by Wackernagel’s Law. The conjunction -ha “and” which conjoins 
noun phrases is also an enclitic (like Latin -que), and note the particle -sa/-za cited above 


(§4.1). 


5.2. Syntactic miscellanea 


HLuvian shows at least one example of the Anatolian construction in which the direct object 
of an infinitive is unexpectedly in the dative: za-ti CASTRUM-si AEDIFICARE+ MI-na “this 
(dat.) fort (dat.) to build” = “to build this fort.” This usage is comparable to the “double 
dative” of Sanskrit. Examples with the expected accusative also occur in HLuvian. 
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The syntax of cardinal numerals is complex. They may occur as adjectives agreeing with 
nouns in number and case, but one also finds singular nouns with numbers above one (see 
Eichner 1992, passim). 


6. LEXICON 


Luvian core vocabulary appears to be for the most part inherited from Proto-Indo-European, 
but evidence is limited: of the fifty-one words from the Swadesh-Voegelin hundred-word 
list which are known, thirty-nine or 80 percent are of Proto-Indo-European origin. The only 
major source of loanwords is Hurrian, from which many terms in various technical fields 
such as divination passed into Luvian and then into Hittite. 


7. READING LIST 


Marazzi 1990 offers a thorough bibliography for HLuvian along with a grammatical sketch 
which is mostly valid also for CLuvian, and a partial lexicon. Werner 1991 is also useful and 
reliable. HLuvian text editions are currently scattered through secondary works. A complete 
new edition of the HLuvian texts of the first millennium is now available in Hawkins 2000. 
The older standard works by Meriggi and Laroche (cited in Marazzi) are now rendered 
almost useless by the outdated phonetic values of several crucial signs. Starke 1985 gives the 
available CLuvian texts in transliteration. Melchert 1993 offers a complete lexicon for Starke 
1985 plus selected Luvianisms in Hittite contexts. The lexicon and grammatical sketch of 
Laroche 1959 are still useful, but must be read in conjunction with the works cited above. 
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CHAPTER 20 


Palaic 


H. CRAIG MELCHERT 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Palaic was once the spoken language of the land of Pala, generally agreed to have been located 
to the northwest of Hittite territory across the Halys River (modern Kizil Irmak) in what is 
now north central Turkey. The country name is surely reflected in the later classical Blaéne 
and Paphlagonia. Palaic is attested in scarcely a dozen ritual fragments from the cuneiform 
archives of the ancient Hittite capital HattuSa (modern Bogazkéy). The documents are 
contemporary with the Hittite (sixteenth to thirteenth centuries BC), including a couple of 
manuscripts from the Old Hittite period. 

What little Palaic we have owes its preservation to liturgical use by the Hittites, chiefly for 
the cult of the Hattic god Za/iparfa. Pala, mentioned in the Old Hittite Laws as one of the three 
divisions of the Hittite state along with Hatti and Luwiya, appears only rarely in later texts. Its 
decline in importance is sometimes attributed to the depredations of the Kaskeans, a people 
of the northern mountains who caused serious problems for the Hittites throughout their 
history. It is likely that Palaic was extinct as a spoken language by the thirteenth century, and 
it may well have been so by the time of our earliest texts in the sixteenth. The extremely sparse 
documentation makes all aspects of the following description provisional. Palaic is inter- 
preted largely in light of the much better attested Hittite so far as the facts permit. This is a rea- 
sonable and necessary procedure, but its obvious risks should constantly be borne in mind. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


Palaic was written by Hittite scribes, using the same version of the Old Babylonian cuneiform 
syllabary they employed for writing Hittite. The spelling conventions are the same as for 
Hittite (see Ch. 18, §2), with very few exceptions, the most notable being the use of special 
signs for a phoneme /f/ absent in Hittite (see below) and the near-total absence of logograms. 
The syllabary has V, CV, VC, and some CVC signs. It thus can indicate initial and final 
consonant clusters (and internal clusters of more than two) only by the use of “empty” 
vowels. Such sequences are interpreted largely on comparative and etymological grounds. 
There is no longer any reason to doubt that the use of scriptio plena (repeating the vowel of 
a CV or VC sign with the matching V sign) marks synchronic vowel length (see for Hittite, 
Kimball 1983 passim, et al.). The system uses both word spacing and paragraph-dividers. 
Emil Forrer in 1919 already recognized Palaic as one of the eight distinct languages of the 
Bogazk6y archives, and after a brief false start tentatively identified it as an Indo-European 
language closely related to Hittite. It was not until 1944, however, that Heinrich Otten was 
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able firmly to establish the status of Palaic on the basis of further documentation. Important 
further contributions to understanding the language were made by Kammenhuber (1959) 
and Carruba (1970). There have been no new textual finds since Carruba’s work. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


The phonemic inventory includes at least the following consonants: 


(1) Palaic consonantal phonemes 


Pp t k 
b d g 
ts 
f s 3 fh 
g 
m n 
l or 
w y 


The absence of positive evidence, as in Hittite, for unitary labiovelars may easily be accidental, 
and there is a good chance that we should also assume a voiceless labiovelar stop /k”/ in words 
such as kui- “who, which.” Owing to a prehistoric change, there likely is no corresponding 
voiced stop, but there may be a labialized /{“/ in cases like ahu- “drink.” 


3.1.1 Stops 


Characterization of the Palaic stop series as voiceless versus voiced is based on their etymo- 
logical value. The synchronic phonetic status of the stops in the three cuneiform languages 
Hittite, Palaic, and Cuneiform Luvian is a vexing and controversial problem: see Melchert 
1994:13-21 for an extensive discussion with references. What is clear is that etymological 
voiceless stops appear as graphic and probably linguistically real geminates in intervocalic 
position, while inherited voiced stops appear as single stops (so-called Sturtevant’s Law): in 
Palaic contrast particle -ppa < *-pe (cf. Latin nem-pe “surely”) with apa- “that” < *ob(")6-. It 
is tolerably certain that voiced stops have been generalized in word-final position (Sarkut=at 
“__ed them,” with preterite third singular -t [d] < *-t), while it is likely but not assured that 
voiceless stops and fricatives have been generalized word-initially (see Melchert 1994:18—20, 
et al.). This partial neutralization of the voicing distinction may have contributed to a re- 
analysis of the stop contrast as one of fortis versus lenis, but this analysis cannot be regarded 
as proven. 


3.1.2 Fricatives 


The phoneme /f/ appears in Hattic loanwords into Palaic such as wu,/pu-la-a-si-na- (a kind 
of bread). As the cited example shows, the fricative /f/ is indicated by a special series of 
cuneiform signs, consisting of wa plus a mater lectionis marking vowel quality, transliterated 
wVy (sometimes alternately with graphic p). It cannot be excluded that in some or all cases 
the fricative is a voiced /v/ rather than /f/. 

The voiceless coronal fricative is spelled with the cuneiform series which indicates a 
palatal sibilant in Akkadian, whence the conventional transliteration as $, as in Hittite. 
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There is no reason, however, to think that the sound represented is anything other than a 
dental/alveolar /s/. The sound transliterated as zis in most cases a voiceless affricate /ts/, but 
it cannot be ruled out that in some instances it indicates a voiced sibilant /z/ instead. 

The phoneme rendered above as /3/ represents a weak palatal fricative, the result of a 
prehistoric sequence of *hzy (the Proto-Indo-European “second laryngeal” plus *y), spelled 
alternately with -g- and zero (see Watkins 1975:373 for the derivation and Carruba 1970:39 
for the spelling). The phonetic definition of this sound obviously is merely an approximation, 
and one may entertain other possibilities. 

Palaic shows both the regular and “lenited” reflexes of the Proto-Indo-European “second 
laryngeal” “ho, spelled intervocalically with geminate -hh- and simple -h- respectively (for 
Proto-Anatolian “lenition” see Eichner 1973:79ff.). The characterization above as pharyn- 
geals is nonbinding, and a pair of velar fricatives /x/ and /y/ is equally possible. 


3.2 Vowels 


There are at least three vowel phonemes /a/, /i/, and /u/ and contrasting long /a:/, /i:/, and 
/u:/. It is very likely that there are also /e/ and /e:/, but the phonemic status of the latter is 
controversial (see Melchert 1994:198f., but also Carruba 1970:9, and Wallace 1983). While 
there are a few nonpredictable and thus contrastive long vowels, most surface vowel length 
is allophonic, due to synchronic rules of lengthening under the accent: for examples see the 
next paragraph. The vowel /a(:)/ combines with /y/ to form a falling diphthong /a(:)i/. The 
absence in our data of a corresponding /a(:)u/ is probably accidental. 


3.3 Synchronic variation 


There is limited but solid evidence for a synchronic rule in Palaic whereby the word accent 
shifts one syllable to the right with the addition of an enclitic (cf. the similar rule in Latin): 
underlying /haran-/ “eagle” appears as regular [ha:ranas] in the genitive singular hdaranas, 
but compare nominative singular [fara:s] in the phrase haras=kuwar. The fact that the 
length of the a in both syllables of “eagle” depends on the accent argues that the vowel 
in each case is underlyingly short, with the long [a:] a conditioned allophone. There are 
actually two such synchronic lengthening rules, one applying to all accented vowels in open 
syllables, the other to /a/ and /e/ in accented closed syllables (see Melchert 1994:204f. for 
further discussion). 

Word-final -n is sporadically assimilated to an initial labial of a following clitic: =am=pi 
beside =an=pa=ti. The sibilant /s/ appears occasionally as z next to a sonorant (=kuwar=zi 
for =kuwar=51) and rarely other consonants. This may or may not represent voicing to [z]. 


3.4 Phonotaxis 


Phonotactic restrictions are unremarkable, so far as the extremely limited evidence per- 
mits a judgment. Final consonants are highly restricted: voiced stops (only /d/ is actually 
attested), /s/, /%/, /n/, /r/, and /l/. The only attested final cluster is /-(n)ts/. As indicated 
above, probably only voiceless obstruents are permitted word-initially, along with /m/, /n/, 
/\/, and /w/. The absence of examples of initial /y/ is surely accidental, but the lack of initial 
/r/ is systematic, as elsewhere in the ancient Anatolian languages. Initial clusters are mostly 
limited to biconsonantal sequences of rising sonority, but there may be some cases of frica- 
tive plus stop. Medial clusters are predictably more varied and complex: for an exhaustive 
list of examples, see Melchert 1994:206f. All vowels occur freely in initial, medial, and final 
position. Sequences with hiatus are rare, but iu “come!” (cf. Hittite ehu) certainly represents 
[i-u] historically and probably also synchronically. 
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4. MORPHOLOGY 


Palaic is a typical ancient Indo-European language in its morphological typology: that is, 
fusional, with a well-developed system of derivation and inflection, the latter exclusively 
suffixing, the former nearly so. However, it is also characteristically Anatolian in having a 
relatively limited set of inflectional categories in the nominal and verbal systems in compari- 
son to Sanskrit or Ancient Greek. 


4.1 Nominal morphology 


The noun distinguishes two numbers, singular and plural, and two genders, animate and 
inanimate. There is no evidence for a separate dual or a feminine gender. There are at least six 
cases in the singular: nominative, vocative, accusative, genitive, dative, and locative. The last 
two cases are not distinguished in the plural, and as expected the nominative plural serves 
also for the vocative. It seems extremely likely that Palaic also has an ablative-instrumental 
corresponding to that of the other Anatolian languages, but no examples have yet been 
found. As usual in Indo-European, the nominative and accusative are not distinguished in 
the inanimate gender. In addition to the genitive case, Palaic also expresses possession by 
means of a relational adjective (“paternal house” for “father’s house”), but this usage does 
not seem to be as widely developed as in the western Anatolian languages. It is impossible 
to tell whether there is any functional distinction between the two constructions. 

The case endings are mostly recognizable as Indo-European: animate nominative sin- 
gular /-s/, vocative singular zero, animate accusative singular /-n/, inanimate nominative- 
accusative singular zero or /-an/, genitive singular /-as/, dative singular /-i/ or /-ai/, animate 
nominative plural /-es/ (or /-as/ < *-ds), inanimate nominative-accusative plural /-a/. The 
animate accusative plural is not securely attested. The locative ending /-a/ is cognate with the 
allative of Hittite continuing Proto-Indo-European *-hze and *-ohp (cf. for the latter Latin 
quo “whither”). The dative-locative plural /-as/ matches the endings of Hittite and Lycian, 
reflecting Proto-Indo-European *-os (cf. Latin -bus, etc. minus the initial labial). 


4.2 Pronouns 


The only reasonably well-attested pronominal stem is the relative-interrogative kui-, but the 
existence of the characteristic Anatolian demonstratives ka- “this” and apa- “that” is at least 
assured. For the few other extant pronominal forms see Carruba 1970:44. 


4.3 Verbal morphology 


The verb is inflected for singular and plural and the expected three persons. There are two 
moods, indicative and imperative, and two tenses, present (also used for the future) and 
preterite. Beside the active voice there is a medio-passive, surely with the usual range of 
functions, although the few attested examples happen to be media tantum with intransitive 
meaning (“lie” and “be warm”). The basic verbal stem may express various aspectual nuances 
according to context, but imperfective aspect may also be overtly marked by suffixes cognate 
with those which serve the same function in Hittite: pi-sa “give!” (distributive, with multiple 
objects) or i-ska “be!” (durative, in a construction indicating possession). The verbal endings 
formally are cognate with those of the other Anatolian languages, but the limited evidence 
suggests that the distribution in Palaic does not quite match that of Hittite or Luvian. 
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There is an infintive in -una (e.g., ahuna “to drink”) cognate with that in Luvian. Palaic 
interestingly appears to employ both -ant- and -amma- as suffixes to form participles 
(takkuwantes and patamman), but the meaning of the latter example is quite uncertain, 
and it may be a lexicalized relic. It is likely that there is a single functional category express- 
ing an attained state (passive for transitive verbs), as in Hittite (see Ch. 18, §4.4.5). 


4.4 Morphological miscellanea 


Palaic has a range of nominal stem-classes (at least -a-, -i-, -u-, -(n)t-, -n-, and -r-) and 
probably two verbal conjugations corresponding to the mi- and li-conjugations of Hittite 
(see Ch. 18, 84.4.7; 4.4.9), although evidence for the latter is arguable. It is not clear to 
what extent Palaic shows the phenomenon of “i-mutation” so characteristic of the western 
Anatolian languages (see Starke 1990:71ff.). Several well-known Indo-European nominal 
and verbal derivational suffixes are attested, and further data would undoubtedly yield 
further examples. 


4.5 Compounds 


There is one assured compound: as=kummawa-, literally “mouth-pure,’ i.e., “sacralized and 
fit for the gods to eat” (see Watkins 1987:399f., after Szemerényi). The absence of additional 
examples is undoubtedly due to chance. 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order and clause structure 


As an inflected language, Palaic predictably has rather free word order. The unmarked order 
is SOV (Subject-Object—Verb), but others are by no means rare. Essentially any major 
constituent may be placed in clause-initial position for emphasis: verb, direct or indirect 
object, adverb, and preverb are all attested besides subject. 

There are no assured cases of coordinated clauses. Probably not by accident there are also 
no clear examples of coordinated noun phrases, while asyndeton is common. Palaic has 
the enclitic conjunctions -ku and -ha, but the latter certainly means “also,” and probably 
so does the former. Neither is a simple connective “and.” The only certain subordinating 
conjunction is man “when(ever), if,” cognate with Hittite man. Relative clauses preceding the 
main clause with a resumptive pronoun are assured (kuis=a...=apan “whichever ... that 
one”), and there likely is at least one example of a postposed relative clause. 


5.2 Agreement 


Gender and number agreement is mostly of a standard sort, but Palaic does preserve the 
Proto-Indo-European construction whereby a neuter plural (actually an old collective) as 
subject takes a singular verb: tilila hari “the t. (a food) are warm” (lit. “is warm”). As in other 
Anatolian languages, one also finds in Palaic a singular verb apparently agreeing with the 
first of multiple subjects: lukit=ku tabarnas tawannannas “The king (and) queen have also 
distributed” (lukit is preterite third singular). 
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5.3 Clitics 


The Indo-European Anatolian languages are famous for their use of clitics, and Palaic is 
no exception. There is ample evidence for the appearance of subject and object pronouns 
and various sentence particles (often ill-defined) as enclitics to the first accented word in 
the clause (so-called Wackernagel’s Law): ariin=am=pi witesi “tall=him=particle you shall 
build,” that is, “You shall build him tall.” In addition, however, Palaic shows sporadic cliticism 
of words which are normally accented: nii=wasu (sentence conjunction plus “good”) versus 
normal wasu (note the loss of length on the first vowel of the noun, as per the rule mentioned 
above). The conditioning and function of this usage are unclear. There is also evidence for 
enclitic use of the demonstrative (see Melchert 1984:28ff.). The apparent restriction of this 
usage to the neuter singular seems strange, but is probably paralleled in Luvian. 


6. LEXICON 


The severely restricted corpus precludes definitive statements about the lexicon: only twenty- 
two of the words in the Swadesh-Voegelin hundred-word core vocabulary list are attested 
and identified. One cannot place too much weight on the fact that 87 percent of these are 
inherited. The facts of Hittite suggest, however, that the nature of our evidence presents a 
misleading picture. The apparent heavy influence of Hattic is probably due simply to the fact 
that our texts nearly all deal with the cult of the Hattic pantheon. Palaic has also borrowed 
at least the title for the Hittite king, tabarna-, from Luvian (not from Hattic), and this is 
likely for the queen’s title, tawananna-, as well. 


7. READING LIST 


Carruba (1970) provides a convenient and excellent vade mecum: all texts in transliteration 
(but without translation), grammar, and lexicon, plus bibliography to that date. 
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CHAPTER 21 


Lycian 


H. CRAIG MELCHERT 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Lycian was the autochthonous language of the land of Lycia at least during the middle 
and late first millennium BC. Recent evidence from the Hieroglyphic Luvian inscription of 
Yalburt — specifically, forms of the place names for Tlos, Pinara, and Xanthos — has now 
proven that the “Lukka-Lands” of the second-millennium Hittite cuneiform texts do refer 
to historical Lycia, that is, roughly the mountainous peninsula on the southwest coast of 
Anatolia lying between the Gulf of Telmessos and the Bay of Attaleia (modern Gulf of 
Fethiye and Gulf of Antalya; see Poetto 1993). Obviously, without direct textual evidence 
from Lycia itself during the second millennium it is quite impossible to characterize with 
any precision the language of “Lukka” in that era. 

Lycian shares a number of specific features, including innovations, with Luvian, and it 
is widely held that Lycian and Luvian form a subgroup within the Anatolian family; in 
other words, that they reflect a prehistoric “Proto-Luvian” language which had developed 
out of Proto-Anatolian along different lines from Hittite, Palaic, and Lydian, the other 
assured members of the Anatolian group (see, inter alios, Oettinger 1978). One may even 
read that Lycian is a later form of Luvian, though not necessarily of that form of Luvian 
which is directly attested in the second millennium. The shared features of Lycian and 
Luvian are undeniable, but several of these are also common to Lydian, while there are also 
crucial divergences between Lycian and Luvian (see Gusmani 1960 and Melchert 1992a). 
These divergences make it impossible to reconstruct a coherent Proto-Luvian language 
distinct from Proto-Anatolian. One should rather view the common features of Luvian 
and Lycian in terms of dialect geography. As the individual languages began to diverge in 
their development from Proto-Anatolian, they remained in contact, and innovations which 
arose in various places spread in the typical irregular fashion. Luvian, which occupied a 
geographically central position, unsurprisingly shares some isoglosses with Lycian (and to 
a lesser extent Lydian) to the west, and others with Hittite and Palaic to the east. 

The extant Lycian corpus includes more than 150 inscriptions on stone, over 200 on coins 
(many not yet published), and a handful on other objects. The overwhelming majority of 
those on stone are sepulchral texts, with highly stereotyped content. Apart from several 
poorly preserved decrees, the most important exceptions are the inscribed stele of Xanthos, 
which describes the military exploits and building activities of a local dynasty, and the 
Lycian—Greek—Aramaic trilingual of the Létéon, which records the founding of a cult for 
the goddess Leto by the citizens of Xanthos at a temple a few miles south of the city. The 
latter text of some forty-one lines has predictably proven to be of immense importance in 
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advancing understanding of Lycian. Much of the text of the Xanthos stele remains opaque 
due to problems of vocabulary which result from the nearly unique subject matter. 

Two of the Lycian texts (one of which is the last portion of the Xanthos stele) are written 
in a distinct dialect known either as Lycian B (vs. ordinary Lycian A) or as Milyan. The 
relationship of the two dialects is indeterminate. Milyan is more archaic than ordinary Lycian 
in certain features, and it is noteworthy that both Milyan texts are in verse (see Eichner 1993 
with references). However, it would be dangerous to conclude from these limited facts that 
Milyan is merely an older stage of Lycian preserved for special literary purposes. This is only 
one of several viable possibilities: see Gusmani (1989-1990) for a useful discussion of the 
problem. Unless stated otherwise, the description which follows applies to both forms of 
Lycian, but the bulk of the evidence comes from Lycian (A). Extrapolation of the description 
to Milyan is often based on very limited evidence and should be viewed as highly provisional. 
Special features of Milyan will be explicitly noted where appropriate. 

Thanks to the Létéon Trilingual and exploitation of the features shared with Luvian, 
understanding of Lycian has improved dramatically in the last two decades (with the notable 
exception of the Xanthos stele and Milyan). However, certain features of morphology and 
syntax cited below impose some quite serious limitations. One should regard the following 
description as intermediate in completeness and reliability between those for Palaic and 
Lydian on the one hand, and that for Luvian on the other. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


Lycian is written in an alphabet derived from or closely related to that of Greek. The details of 
the relationship remain unclear: for discussion see Carruba 1978a. The direction of writing 
is left to right. Use of word-dividers is frequent, but by no means absolutely consistent. This 
fact means that the status of certain morphemes as clitics is, strictly speaking, a matter of 
interpretation, which can be supported but not proven by the mode of writing. Problems 
involving individual letters will be dealt with below in the phonology. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


The Lycian segmental inventory includes the following consonantal phonemes: 


(1) Lycian consonantal phonemes 


P t c k< k kb k” 
ts 
@ 6s h 
B 38 y 
m n 
| oe 
WwW y 


Of the phonemes listed, /c/, /@/, and /h/ occur only in Lycian (A), not in Milyan, due to differ- 
ent prehistoric sound changes. The sound very tentatively identified as /k/ is attested only 
in Milyan and in personal names. Its absence in Lycian (A) may or may not be due to chance. 
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Table 21.1 The Lycian alphabet 


Character Transcription 
P a 
a” e 
Bb b (/B/) 
Ww B (/k*/2) 
YN g (/y/) 
ray d (/0/) 
= i 
F w 
I z (/t8/) 
« ) 
y y 
k k (/k</) 
x q (/k/) 
7A\ l 
mM m 
N n 
xX m (/m'/) 
= A (/n'/) 
Oo u 
c P 
% (® [k</?) 
Pp r 
S s 
T t 
Sa? t(/c/) 
yuvve al 
x YY¥YY é 
+ h 
vv YY x (/k>/) 


3.1.1 Stops 


The stop phonemes given here as /p/, /t/, /k</, /k/, and /k>/ are spelled respectively p, t, k, q, 
and x according to the current standard transliteration (but one must be prepared to find c 
for kand k for x respectively in older works). There is a consensus that these stop phonemes 
have voiceless and voiced allophones. The conditioning is also straightforward: the voiced 
allophones occur after nasals (including nasalized vowels), the voiceless allophones else- 
where. Note, for example, trqqit- (name of the Storm-god) for [tarkend-], rendered in 
Greek as Tpoxovios/Tepxavias. 

There is on the contrary a decided absence of agreement concerning the further features 
of the stops aside from labial /p/ and dental/alveolar /t/. The rare sound defined here as /c/ 
(transliterated as tT) alternates with /t/ in all cases. We know that prehistoric *k"” becomes 
Lycian (A) t before i (e.g., ti- < *k”i- “who, which”), and several plausible, but not entirely 
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compelling etymologies have been adduced for t/ t < *k” before *e (see Carruba 1978b: 
165ff.). Ifwe accept this derivation, a palatal stop /c/ seems a plausible transition sound, since 
the development includes fronting and delabialization (the value /t”/ suggested in Melchert 
1994a:282 was an unfortunate lapsus). Note that in Milyan the result of a labiovelar before 
front vowel is k (ki- “who, which”), which will be argued below to be a front velar /k</. The 
development in Lycian (A) may be viewed as a further fronting to a palatal and eventually 
dental stop. 

The characterization of the dorsal stops k, q, and x as front, mid, and back velar /k</, /k/, 
and /k>/ respectively represents a personal point of view, and one should compare the in 
part very different opinions of Rasmussen (1974:53ff.), Laroche (1979:84), van den Hout 
(1995), and Hajnal (1995:26ff.). Evidence for a relatively front value for k (formerly translit- 
erated c) consists of its strong tendency to occur before (often between) front vowels and 
its rendering in Greek alternatively by sigma (Tikeukepre- = TicevoeuBpav) and by kappa 
or gamma (Sbikasa = 2t1yaoa). The predilection of x (formerly k) for appearing before 
back vowels suggests a relatively back consonant. The major point of dispute is whether it 
is an ordinary stop or instead an aspirated stop or even fricative. The only basis for the last 
assumption (hence the now standard transliteration x) is etymological: Lycian x in most 
cases corresponds to a cuneiform h, both in names (Xakbi = Hinduwa) and in inherited 
words reflecting the Proto-Indo-European second laryngeal (preterite first singular ending 
-xa < *-hze). There is, however, not a shred of evidence for anything but a plain stop syn- 
chronically: Greek rendering of Lycian x in names is consistently either with kappa or 
goppa, never chi (the single exception Mooyds for Musxxah [cited by van den Hout 
1995:134, correcting Melchert 1993:105] says nothing, since the aspirate may be a Greek 
phenomenon conditioned by the preceding s). 

The question of whether qis an ordinary velar stop /k/ as given here or is labialized depends 
on etymological considerations which cannot be treated here: see Melchert (1994a:306) for 
a discussion with references to other opinions. Even more problematic is the status of the 
sound represented by the rare letter W. The Lét6on Trilingual assures that it is some kind 
of dorsal stop (personal name ArKKazuma = Greek Apxeoiua), but the tentative analysis as 
a labiovelar /k/ is based on etymological and distributional arguments which are merely 
suggestive, not compelling (see Hajnal 1995:25f. and Eichner 1993:145, among others). 


3.1.2 Affricate and fricatives 


Lycian z in at least some cases represents a voiceless affricate /ts/ (e.g., hr-zze/i- “upper” with 
suffix -zze- < Proto-Anatolian *-tsyo- < PIE *-tyo-). In other cases, however, a plausible 
case has been made for a voiced fricative /z/: see Melchert 1994a:314f. (with reference to 
Gusmani) and Hajnal 1995:21ff. 

Lycian (A) 6 is clearly the reflex of prehistoric *d+-h. Since “dis spirantized to voiced [6], 
it seems reasonable to assume that the outcome of the sequence is a voiceless interdental 
fricative, and the Lycian version of a Persian name Mi@rapata- appears to confirm this. 
Lycian (A) his ignored in Greek renderings of personal names, suggesting that it is probably 
ordinary /h/ (generally absent from Anatolian Greek). It reflects a conditioned change of 
*s > hin Lycian (A) which did not take place in Milyan. 

There is near-universal agreement that the Lycian letters b, d, and g stand for voiced 
fricatives. Evidence cited includes Aattapas for Dapara and the Lycian rendering of Darius 
as Ntarijeus- (recall that voiceless stops are voiced after nasals). One may compare for the 
latter device Modern Greek. Neither of the cited spellings makes sense if Lycian d were a 
voiced stop [d]. 
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3.1.3 Sonorants 


Cases such as hrppi “above” or sfita (a numeral) seem to indicate that liquids and nasals had 
syllabic allophones, and the standard view is that the special letters 7 and m stand for syllabic 
nasals. This may have been true when the graphemes were invented, but this analysis cannot 
account for postvocalic occurrences such as gafiti “they slay.” The gemination in hrppi (see 
below) argues that at the phonetic level the pronunciation was [horp.pi] with an anaptyctic 
vowel. If one makes the reasonable inference that the same is true for nasals (sfita = [sonta]), 
then one may make the generalization that A and / occur only in syllable-final position. 
This distribution suggests that they are unreleased allophones of the nasal consonants. 

The glides /w/ and /y/ are usually spelled with the letters transliterated w and j, but when 
they represent the second part of falling diphthongs they are spelled with the corresponding 
vowels: ai, ei, au, and so forth. Examples such as ebeija “these” (neut. nom.-acc. pl.) must 
apparently be interpreted as [eBej.ja]. Prehistoric *w appears as b after a consonant, suggest- 
ing that it has become a fricative in this position (e.g., esbe- “horse” < *ekwo-). Since this 
b never geminates after a consonant like ordinary /f/ (e.g., erbbe- “battle” or “defeat”), it 
should probably be treated as an allophone of /w/ synchronically. 


3.1.4 Consonant gemination 


One of the most striking and problematic features of Lycian consonantism is the widespread 
gemination of consonants (at least orthographically). No entirely satisfactory explana- 
tion has yet been presented: see for attempts Melchert 1994a:295f. and 316, and van den 
Hout 1995. Word-initial and some internal geminates probably reflect prehistoric pro- 
cesses (notably syncope) and must be synchronically analyzed as present in underlying 
structure: for example, ttaraha, adjective to tetere/i- “city” (?) (see Heubeck 1985 and Hajnal 
1995:184ff.). However, the highly regular gemination of the second members of certain 
consonant clusters (versus its absence in others) is surely due to a synchronic rule in which 
syllable structure plays a crucial if not yet fully defined role: compare, for example, hrppi 
“above” (probably [harp.pi]) versus epre/i- “back-, rear-” (probably [e.pre/i-]). 


3.2 Vowels 


Lycian has eight vowel phonemes: /i/, /u/, /e/, and /a/ and corresponding contrastive nasalized 
varieties of each. There are separate letters for /a/ and /é/, but not for the nasalized high 
vowels. Their likely existence is inferred from cases like IuSpos for Lycian Ipre- ({ibre-]). The 
non-high vowels form several falling diphthongs with the glides: ai, ei, ai, ei, au, eu. There 
is no evidence that Lycian has synchronic contrastive vowel length. 


3.2.1 Vowel assimilation 


The most important process affecting Lycian vowels is a pervasive vowel assimilation rule 
which may be stated in its simplest form as: V [-high] > V [aback] /__Co V [aback]. The rule 
applies iteratively from right to left within the phonological word (including sequences with 
proclitics): for example, tese- “oath” but collective plural tasa; personal name */Armanani-/ 
attested as Ermmmenéni. There are many exceptions to the rule as just formulated: thus, dative 
singular ladi (not “ledi) to lada- “wife.” Some of these may be attributed to paradigmatic 
analogy, but it is not clear what such a description means in synchronic terms. Furthermore, 
Hajnal (1995:80ff.), in the most thorough discussion of the phenomenon to the present, 
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rightly points out that not all exceptions may be attributed to “analogy” in any case. The 
existence of Lycian umlaut is assured, but a rigorous account ofits diachronic and synchronic 
status requires further study. 


3.2.2 Syncope 


Lycian shows widespread prehistoric syncope. For two independent attempts at a compre- 
hensive description see Melchert 1994a:318ff. and Hajnal 1995:175ff. The broad agreement 
between the two accounts, despite differences in detail, suggests that their general thrust is 
correct. Nevertheless, since our knowledge of Lycian accent is indirect, being based almost 
entirely on the effects of the syncope, the risk of circularity of argument is high, and neither 
analysis should be taken as remotely definitive. 


3.3 Phonotaxis 


The most noteworthy features of Lycian phonotaxis are the restrictions on initial and final 
consonants. Inherited word-initial voiced stops were devoiced prehistorically, so that neither 
/B/ nor /y/ occurs initially. Initial dd- (virtually always spelled as a geminate) does unex- 
pectedly occur. Its source remains unknown. Initial /r-/ occurs in Lycian (A) only rarely, as 
the result of aphaeresis, and the few examples in Milyan probably should be attributed to 
the same process. The absence of initial /y-/ may be accidental or systematic. Aside from 
a handful of cases with unexplained final (unreleased) nasal, Lycian permits only /-s/ in 
word-final position. Milyan adds -z. Initial consonant clusters are common, including stop 
plus stop (at least at the phonemic level). The limited number of medial clusters probably 
is due merely to the very restricted attested lexicon (for a list see Melchert 1994a:297ff.). 
No final consonant clusters are permitted. Vowels occur freely in all positions in the word. 
There are no assured examples of heterosyllabic vowel sequences. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


Lycian inflectional and derivational morphology seems upon first examination to be rather 
impoverished in comparison with that of other ancient Indo-European languages, Anatolian 
and non-Anatolian. Closer scrutiny shows that this probably is a misleading impression, an 
artifact of the relatively limited corpus and the crucial absence of distinct signs for nasalized 
high vowels. 


4.1 Nominal morphology 


The noun inflects for two numbers (singular and plural), and two genders (animate and 
inanimate). Animate nouns may have a collective plural beside a count plural (e.g., wawa/uwa 
“cattle” beside anim. acc. sg. wawa and unattested nom. and acc. pl. wawai*/wawas* 
“cows”). Synchronically, there is evidence only for two genders. However, the contrast 
between animate nouns with nominative singular *-e, accusative singular *-é < *-os, *-om 
(respectively), animate nouns with nominative singular -a, accusative singular -a < *-eh, 
*-ehym (respectively), and collective pluralia tantum in -a < *-ehz argues that Lycian 
(and hence Proto-Anatolian) did inherit from Proto-Indo-European a feminine gender 
distinct from the masculine and neuter (see Melchert 1992a). There are at least five cases 
and perhaps six: nominative, accusative, genitive, dative-locative, and ablative-instrumental. 
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In some noun classes there may be a locative singular distinct from the dative (cf. a-stem 
ladi “for/to the wife” vs. xupa “in the grave”). The inanimate gender predictably has a single 
nominative-accusative, and the ablative-instrumental does not distinguish singular and 
plural, as elsewhere in Anatolian. While there is a genitive plural case, a corresponding 
genitive singular is found only in a handful of personal names. Possession is normally ex- 
pressed by means of a relational adjective which agrees in number and case with the head 
noun and does not indicate the number of the possessor: mahanahe/i- “divine; of the god(s).” 
This usage is inherited from Proto-Indo-European, but its nearly complete replacement of 
the genitive case is a characteristic feature of the western Anatolian languages. The Lycian 
case endings are inherited or built on inherited material, but the loss of nearly all final 
consonants (especially postvocalic *-s) leads to a serious degree of homonymy between case 
forms. 

Animportant feature of Lycian nominal inflection, shared at least with Luvian and Lydian, 
is i-Motion (better i-mutation), as established by Starke (1990:59ff.): many, indeed, most 
animate nouns and animate forms of adjectives obligatorily add a suffix -i- to the stem just 
in the (animate) nominative and accusative, singular and plural. When the base stem ends 
in -e- (< PIE *-o-), the suffix -i- replaces the stem-final -e-: for example, hrzze- “upper” 
inflects as anim. nom. sg. hrzzi*, anim. acc. sg. hrzzi [hort.tsi], anim. nom. pl. hrzzi*, anim. 
acc. pl. hrzzis*, but inan. nom.-acc. sg. hrzzé, nom.-acc. pl. hrzza’, dat.-loc. pl. hrzze*. The 
origin of this phenomenon is a matter of serious debate (see Melchert 1994b and Oettinger 
1987), but its existence as a synchronic feature of the western Anatolian languages is beyond 
doubt. The effective inflection of most Lycian nominal stems as i-stems in the nominative 
and accusative has very serious consequences for understanding the Lycian texts. The i-stems 
happen to have the most genuine homonymy of any stem-class: anim. nom. sg., dat. sg., and 
anim. nom. pl. -7. The spelling of anim. acc. sg. [-i] as -ias well completes the confusion. 

There are clear reflexes of several Proto-Indo-European derivational suffixes, and absence 
of others is surely due to the restricted corpus. 


4.2 Pronouns 


Lycian attests typical Anatolian features in the first-person singular pronoun e/amu “I, me” 
with u-vocalism, in the demonstrative stem ebe- “this” (formally matching apda- “that” 
of Hittite, Palaic, and Luvian), and in the interrogative-relative ti- < *k”i-. The enclitic 
“reflexive” particle -ti also is clearly cognate with Luvian -fi and Hittite -z(a), but the 
function of this morpheme in all these languages requires much further study. Evidence for 
the rest of the pronominal system is almost entirely lacking. 


4.3 Verbal morphology 


The very incomplete picture of the Lycian verb provided by the limited data agrees in 
most respects with that of the other Anatolian languages: the expected three persons, two 
numbers (singular and plural), two moods (indicative and imperative), two voices (active 
and mediopassive), and two tenses (present-future and preterite). There is very limited 
evidence for a hi-conjugation alongside the mi-conjugation, as in Hittite (see Ch. 18, §§4.4.7; 
4.4.9). The inflectional endings, to the extent that they are known, are comparable to those of 
Hittite or Luvian, with the exception of medial endings with a nasal: for example, sijéni “lies” 
(see Melchert 1992b for the Lycian, but a convincing account of the prehistory is lacking). 
One unique feature of Lycian is the morphosyntactic alternation between nasalized and non- 
nasalized finite verbs: for example, ade/adé “he/she did/made.” For a persuasive analysis of 
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this phenomenon see Garrett 1991. The most important of PIE verbal derivational suffixes 
are securely attested. 

There is an infinitive in -ne/a which most likely is cognate with Luvian and Palaic -una, 
as per Laroche 1960:172f., contra Melchert 1992a:47, fn. 15. For the source of the final vowel 
alternation see Hajnal 1995:98. There is a single synchronic participle, with a past passive 
value for transitive verbs and a stative one for intransitives, as in the other Indo-European 
Anatolian languages. The suffix is - Vime/i-, matching Luvian -V(i)mma/i- < *-(0)mno-. All 
examples of the suffix -dt-/-ét(i)- < *-e/ont- are lexicalized relics: for example, lata- “dead” 
(a noun). 


4.4 Compounds 


Attested compounds are not frequent, but they do occur. Neumann (1993:37f.) has convinc- 
ingly explained tidere/i- as “collacteus” < “teat-companion”: compare Hittite téda- “teat” 
and ara- “companion.” 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order and clause structure 


Lycian is unique among the Indo-European Anatolian languages in its configurational 
syntax. There are good reasons to assume an unmarked VSO (Verb-Subject—Object) word 
order, but two preposing rules which affect the direct object as well as other constituents 
lead to a surface OVS order. The particular diction of much of the extant corpus happens 
to make the latter the most frequently attested order. See Garrett 1994 for a discussion of 
both the synchrony and diachrony of this phenomenon; the same article analyzes in detail 
the syntax of Lycian relative clauses. Demonstratives and most adjectives typically precede 
the noun they modify, but the order noun plus adjective is not infrequent and indeed seems 
to be regular for the relational adjective in -ahe/i-. Lycian has several prepositions, but no 
postpositions. Local adverbs occur both as independent elements and as preverbs. 

Lycian is also unique in Anatolian in having true coordinated clauses, marked with se 
“and” (also used to conjoin noun phrases). The conjunction me marks prosecutive clauses. 
There are subordinating temporal and conditional conjunctions, but fronting is also used 
to mark conditions: hrppi=ije me tadi...“On-it conj. puts,” in other words, “If one puts 
thereon” versus me=ije hrppi=tadi “conj.-it on-puts,” that is “And (then) one puts thereon” 
(cf. English “Were I,” equivalent to “If I were”). 


5.2 Clitics 


Lycian employs enclitic pronouns chiefly in clitic doubling in conjunction with topicalization 
(see Garrett 1992). Conjunctions in Lycian are proclitic (se and me), not enclitic as in the 
related Anatolian languages. Lycian does have a few “local particles” which appear as enclitics 
to the first word in a clause, corresponding to those of Luvian or Hittite. 


5.3 Syntactic miscellanea 


Lycian has at least one example of the Anatolian construction with the direct object of 
an infinitive in the dative: esedefinewi epttehi fitepi=tane “collateral descendance (dat. sg.) 
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their in-to put,” in other words, “to put in their collateral descendants.” Examples with the 
expected accusative also occur. 


6. LEXICON 


The peculiar nature of the extant corpus restricts the known lexicon to an extent which 
makes statistics about core vocabulary meaningless. However, there is no positive reason to 
think that the inherited portion of the lexicon is significantly less than the 75-80 percent 
demonstrated for Hittite. The few identifiable loanwords are predictably from Greek and 
Iranian and mostly in the expected spheres of government and “high culture”: for example, 
sstala- “stele,” trijere- “trireme, and undoubtedly sttrat/[ ] “general” from Greek; xssadrapa- 
“satrap” and sixla- “shekel” from Iranian (the last of these being ultimately a Semitic word). 
The only exception to this pattern known to me is stta- “stand, be placed standing,” the 
phonology of which argues that it is a Greek loanword rather than an inheritance. 


7. READING LIST 


The standard edition of Lycian texts discovered by the turn of the century is Kalinka 1901, 
but these are available in more convenient and often more accurate form in Friedrich 1932. 
More recent texts are found in Neumann 1979, Laroche 1979 — the Létéon Trilingual — and 
Bousquet 1992. For inscriptions on coins see Morkholm-Neumann 1978, but many remain 
unpublished. The most thorough discussion of the alphabet is found in Carruba 1978a. The 
best description of the synchronic grammar remains that of Neumann 1969, although it is 
now dated in several respects. For all aspects of Lycian grammar, synchronic and diachronic, 
global reference should be made to Hajnal 1995. A complete lexicon is available in Melchert 
1993. Bryce 1986 offers the best account of the historical and cultural setting. 
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CHAPTER 22 


Lydian 


H. CRAIG MELCHERT 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


The land called Lydia in Greek sources lay during the first millennium BC on the west 
central coast of Anatolia, centering on the River Hermos (modern Gediz), with its capital 
at Sardis (near modern Turgutlu). The indigenous language is attested in graffiti and on 
coins from the end of the eighth or beginning of the seventh century down to the third, 
but well-preserved inscriptions of significant length are presently limited to the fifth and 
fourth centuries, during the period of Persian domination. Lydian texts are thus effectively 
contemporaneous with those in Lycian. 

Extant Lydian texts now number slightly over one hundred, but fewer than thirty of these 
consist of more than a few words and are reasonably complete. Aside from coins, graffiti, and 
very short inscriptions on various objects, the overwhelming majority of the inscriptions are 
on stone. The bulk of these are sepulchral in content, but several of the texts are decrees of 
one sort or another. Some half-dozen texts are in verse, with a stress-based meter and vowel 
assonance at line end (see Eichner 1986a and 1993:114ff., with references). All but a handful 
of the Lydian texts have been found in or near Sardis. For several isolated finds much farther 
afield see Gusmani 1995:9f. One short Lydian—Aramaic bilingual text helped establish the 
rudiments of Lydian grammar, but no extensive Lydian—Greek bilingual comparable to the 
Létéon Trilingual for Lycian (see Ch. 21, §1) has yet come to light. 

Lydian shares several characterizing innovations with Hittite and related languages and 
definitely belongs to the Anatolian subgroup of Indo-European as narrowly defined (see 
Meriggi 1936, and Melchert 1994a:6f.). Lydian is thus to be derived from an intermediate 
prehistoric stage we may call Proto-Anatolian. Earlier suggestions that the resemblances 
between Lydian and the other Anatolian languages are due to convergence are no longer 
tenable. Nevertheless, the position of Lydian within the Anatolian group is unique and 
problematic, for at least two reasons. 

First, understanding of Lydian remains very limited, comparable to that of Palaic and 
markedly inferior to that of Luvian or Lycian. The basic grammatical structure of most 
sentences is clear (aside from some in the verse texts, where unusual word order retards 
analysis). With rare exceptions, however, grasp of the semantic content ranges from approx- 
imate at best to zero at worst. All aspects of the following description should thus be viewed 
as representing mere hypotheses, of varying degrees of plausibility, not as established facts. 

A second difficulty is that Lydian undeniably shows a number of features which are not 
shared by any other language of the Anatolian group. The limited evidence makes assessment 
of this fact difficult: are these unique features archaisms preserved only in Lydian, or do 
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they result from a series of peculiarly pre-Lydian developments? Until a more satisfactory 
answer to this question is available, the status of Lydian within Anatolian will remain a 
“special” one. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


The Lydian writing system, which is strictly alphabetic, is related to or derived from that 
of Greek. The exact relationship remains unclear (see Gusmani 1978 and 1995:12). The 
direction of writing in the older texts is either left to right or right to left. Later texts 
show exclusively the latter. Use of word-dividers is variable. Values of individual letters are 
discussed below in the phonology. 


Table 22.1 The Lydian alphabet 


Character Transcription 


a 
b 


8g 
d (/0/) 


q (/k"/) 
s (/¢/) 
Wie) 


Su KKSHT +m riw oo =] SS BS |S | ES IAS [AG | SS] GS [ea |S 
fa 
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3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


The Lydian phonemic inventory consists of the following consonants: 


(1) Lydian consonantal phonemes 


Pp t k kY 
ts 
dz 

f s C 

v («OO 

m nv 
] rA 


The nasal conventionally transliterated as v (Greek nu) is of indeterminate value (see 
§3.1.3). 


3.1.1 Stops 


Lydian has a single set of stop phonemes which are probably underlyingly voiceless (for 
Lydian graphic b as /p/ see Gusmani 1965:204ff.). It is very likely that they are realized as 
voiced allophones in favorable environments, regularly so after nasals (including nasalized 
vowels), as in Lycian. The name Alexander appears as Adiksantru-, while *éndo “in(to)” 
results in [éd-] spelled ét-. There is at least a strong tendency to voicing also next to /r/: note 
the names Srkastu- and Atrasta- rendered in Greek as 2upycotns and ASpaortns respectively. 
In rare cases the voiced allophone of the velar /k/ is spelled with a separate letter g (e.g., 
the hapax gig for normal qik “whatever”), but the allophonic variation is, as expected, not 
normally indicated in the spelling. Since there is no voicing contrast, there may well be some 
free variation (note the Greek equivalents of intervocalic /t/ in personal names cited by 
Gusmani 1988a:191ff.). The place of articulation of /p/ (letter b), /t/, and /k/ is undisputed. 
For arguments that q represents a synchronic as well as etymological labiovelar /k’/ (e.g., 
in qi- “who, which”) see Heubeck 1959:1—50 and especially Gusmani 1964:33f. 


3.1.2 Fricatives and affricates 


The letter transliterated as t (Greek tau) is certainly a voiceless coronal affricate: see Gusmani 
1969 with references to Shevoroshkin and others. The definition as a dental alveolar is based 
on etymological considerations, and a palatal or palatalized articulation cannot be excluded. 
Characterization of the letter conventionally transliterated c as the corresponding voiced 
affricate is merely an educated guess, and almost any voiced coronal affricate or fricative is 
possible. The one assured source of the sound is an assibilated “d: civ- “god” < “diw-. 

The synchronic status of the fricatives /f/, /v/, /s/, and /¢/ is clear. The last is the result of 
prehistoric palatalization of *s, and obviously a palatalized [s] instead of an alveo-palatal 
or pure palatal is quite possible. By an unfortunate convention too long established to be 
changed, the sibilant transliterated as s is the dental-alveolar /s/, while s is the palatal /¢/. 
There is strong evidence that the sound represented by the letter dis not a voiced stop: the 
borrowing of the name Demeter as Lamétru- and internal evidence suggest that Lydian had 
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no word-initial voiced stops, but d- occurs word-initially. The likeliest possibility is a voiced 
interdental fricative /d/ (compare Lycian), for which see Melchert 1994c with references to 
prior works, but some other kind of voiced coronal fricative would also fit the current facts. 


3.1.3 Sonorants 


The nasals and liquids are mostly straightforward. Synchronic /4/ (transliterated with Greek 
lambda) is the result of prehistoric palatalization of “J, and once again a palatalized instead 
of palatal articulation is possible. The value of the nasal transliterated as v (Greek nu) is 
problematic. Its only clear source is original word-final nasal (both “m and *n): loss of 
word-final vowels makes it synchronically contrastive with the other nasals. This and other 
distributional facts point to some kind of weakly articulated nasal consonant, but a precise 
definition is elusive: see Gusmani 1978:842ff. and Melchert 1994a:339 for discussion. The 
presence of special letters for nasalized vowels (see below) makes it unlikely that the letter 
v merely indicates nasalization of the preceding vowel. It seems reasonably certain that 
the sonorants could function as syllabic peaks in Lydian when occurring between other 
consonants (or alternatively that such sequences were realized phonetically with inserted 
[a]): for /m/ note the sentence-initial sequence fa=k=m=s=ad, for /1/ caqrla- and so forth, 
and for /A/ bAtarvod. Examples such as ksbAta- and dctdid suggest that even fricatives could 
form syllabic peaks, at least phonologically (see Eichner 1986a:8). 

It is noteworthy that Lydian has no glides, unlike all the other ancient Indo-European 
Anatolian languages. 


3.2 Vowels 


Lydian probably has a standard five-vowel system /i/, /u/, /e/, /o/, and /a/ plus two contrastive 
nasalized vowels, though the precise place of articulation of these vowels is open to debate. 
The vowel transliterated as y is in all likelihood merely an unstressed allophone of /i/ (see 
Gusmani 1983:57ff. and Melchert 1994a:342). Evidence of Greek transliterations of Lydian 
names and etymological considerations suggest that the mid vowels /e/ and /o/ were relatively 
high and long phonetically. It is unlikely that vowel length was synchronically contrastive in 
Lydian. While the status of occasional spellings in aa has not been fully clarified, the existence 
of other inconsistent attempts to indicate allophonic variation (note gand y above) makes 
it likely that the length of the /a/ in such cases is likewise merely conditioned lengthening 
under the accent (see Eichner 1986b:215f., and below). 

Eichner (1986b, especially 211, n. 21) has presented compelling arguments that the vowels 
transliterated as dand é represent nasalized vowels, confirming a long-held but occasionally 
doubted interpretation. The transliteration of @ is misleading, however, in that it alter- 
nates morphophonemically with /a/ (never with /e/): compare céqra- and derivative caqrla-. 
Etymological considerations (see Melchert 1994a:343) point to a phonetic contrast in length 
(@ = /a:/, €é = /a/), but this is anything but assured, and one may entertain several other 
possibilities. As there are no glides, there are no diphthongs. 


3.3 Accent 


Eichner (1986a and 1986b) has convincingly established the essentials of the Lydian accent. 
While certain details of his analysis may require revision, the skepticism of Gusmani (1988b 
and elsewhere) of the overall scheme is wholly unjustified. As Eichner demonstrates, the 
Lydian vowels /e/, /o/, /a/, and /€/ regularly occur only under the accent. Using this and other 
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evidence (syncope and meter), he concludes that all simplex Lydian words are marked by a 
single accent, which is free to appear on any syllable. Aside from obscure and unanalyzable 
sequences, the only exceptions to this rule are univerbations of preverb and verb, and 
indeed, virtually all cases involve specifically the preverbs én- and ét- “in(to).” Since metrical 
evidence suggests that in preverb—verb combinations the accent falls on the verb, the irregular 
appearance of @in these cases is probably due to the influence of the associated free-standing 
adverb én. 


3.4 Synchronic variation 


Various cases of allophonic variation have already been cited above. Aside from “sandhi- 
rules” simplifying certain consonant clusters at morpheme boundary (see Melchert 
1994a:351), the only known morphophonemic rule is that by which the nasalized vowels 
a and é become a when unaccented: note again céqra- versus caqrld- cited above and see 
Eichner 1986b:211ff. 


3.5 Phonotaxis 


Lydian phonotactic restrictions differ markedly from those of the other Anatolian lan- 
guages — in fact, this is superficially perhaps the most striking feature of the language from 
a comparative point of view. Prehistoric syncope at least as massive as that in Lycian plus 
regular apocope of original final short vowels combine to produce consonant clusters more 
typical of Caucasian languages than Indo-European: recall dctdid or ksbAtok-. For a very 
preliminary first attempt to describe the syncope see Melchert 1994a:373ff. All Lydian con- 
sonants occur word-initially except /A/ and /v/. Initial /r-/ is rare and surely secondary. 
Unlike its immediate Anatolian relatives, Lydian permits a wide range of final consonants, 
including several clusters. As the extreme examples cited above indicate, initial and medial 
clusters are frequent: for an exhaustive list see Melchert 1994a:352ff. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


Lydian inflectional morphology is significantly reduced in comparison with other Anatolian 
languages or older Indo-European languages in general, but typologically it must still be 
regarded as belonging to the traditional inflectional class. The near-absence of demonstrable 
derivational morphology is surely also due to our limited understanding of the language. 


4.1 Nominal morphology 


The Lydian noun and adjective inflect for the expected two numbers (singular and plural) and 
two genders (animate and inanimate). Alleged examples of a separate feminine gender have 
conclusively been shown to be instead collective pluralia tantum (see Carruba 1969:44ff.). 
Assured cases include only nominative, accusative, and dative-locative. The inanimate gen- 
der naturally does not distinguish nominative and accusative in either singular or plural. 
One or two examples of the dative-locative plural (which formally represents the PIE genitive 
plural *-om) appear to function as an adnominal genitive (artimudibsimvav “(to) Artemis 
of the Ephesians”), but this fact hardly justifies positing a distinct genitive case. Possession 
and appurtenance are regularly expressed in Lydian by a relational adjective which agrees 
with the head noun in gender, number, and case: for example, siuvala/i- “divine, of the 
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god(s).” This virtually complete replacement of the genitive case by a relational adjective 
is a characterizing feature of western Anatolian, shared with Luvian, Lycian, and surely 
also the poorly attested Carian, Pisidian, and Sidetic. The one or two alleged examples of 
an ablative-instrumental are almost surely false. The absence of evidence for such a case 
could be accidental, but one must seriously consider the possibility that Lydian expresses 
such relationships by the use of adpositions with the dative: note artimuadav probably 
“from Artemis.” The formal markers for number, gender, and case are mostly recognizable 
as inherited, with the notable exception of the dative-locative singular in -A, the origin of 
which is disputed. Noteworthy is the spread of the Proto-Indo-European pronominal neuter 
nominative-accusative singular ending in *-d to the noun and adjective: for example, sfarvad 
“oath.” 

Lydian shares the feature of “i-mutation” described above for Luvian and Lycian (see 
$4.1), but the phenomenon does not appear to be as widespread: see Starke 1990:82ff. and 
Melchert 1994b:232ff. 


4.2 Pronouns 


Lydian amu “I, me” shows the peculiar Anatolian u-vocalism of the first-person singular 
pronoun. The only assured deictic pronoun is es- “this,” of uncertain origin. Decidedly 
less certain are os- “that” (see Eichner 1988) or Gna- “this” and éna- “that” (see Melchert 
1991:137f.). The stem bi-, cognate with the deictic stem apa- “that” of Hittite, Palaic, and 
Luvian, functions in Lydian only as the stressed third-person pronoun “he, she, it, they.” 
Lydian also has as expected enclitic personal pronouns, some formally straightforward 
(-av “him, her, it,” acc. sg. < *-om), others much less so (-mA “to/for him, her,” dat. sg.). 


4.3 Verbal morphology 


The verb has the expected three persons, and two tenses (present-future and preterite). 
Evidence for a mediopassive beside the active is uncertain, as are possible examples of an 
imperative contrasting with the indicative. It is tolerably certain that there is a distinction 
between singular and plural (preterite first singular -v vs. preterite first plural -vv), but 
there clearly is no number distinction in the third person, either in the present or in the 
preterite (respectively -t/dand -/). An infinitive in -! seems reasonably assured, but the status 
of various proposed participial formations remains uncertain: see for all of this Gusmani 
1964:42f. 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1. Word order and clause structure 


The unmarked word order is SOV (Subject-Object—Verb), but fronting of the verb and other 
elements for emphasis is not uncommon, and one also finds extraposing of constituents to 
the right of the verb. These phenomena are by no means limited to the texts in verse. Relative 
clauses typically precede, with a resumptive pronoun in the main clause, but there are likely 
examples of postposed relative clauses. Adjectives, including demonstratives and relational 
adjectives, usually precede their head noun. At least one postposition, dav “from,” seems 
assured, and others are likely. Lydian cognates of the local adverbs found in other Anatolian 
languages appear to be limited to use as preverbs, and indeed only univerbated with the verb. 
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The conjunction ak- apparently links Lydian clauses prosecutively (cf. Luvian a- and 
functionally Hittite nu). The disjunctive conjunction buk “or” conjoins both clauses and 
noun phrases, while -k “also, and” apparently links only noun phrases. Putative subordinat- 
ing conjunctions are all uncertain. 


5.2 Clitics 


Lydian shows the typical Anatolian use of anaphoric pronouns and sentential “particles” 
as enclitics to the first accented word in the clause. The function of the various particles is 
poorly understood, but see Melchert 1991 for the reflexive -s/is. 


5.3 Syntactic miscellanea 


Lydian attests at least one example of the Anatolian usage of the dative for the direct object 
of an infinitive: karola(v)=s sféndav arvol, literally, “of Karos (dat. pl.)-emphatic particle 
property (dat. pl.) to steal”; in other words, “to steal the property of Karos.” The expected 
accusative is also found. 


6. LEXICON 


For reasons cited in $1 above, it is impossible to say anything useful concerning the Lydian 
lexicon. 


7. READING LIST 


Gusmani 1964 with supplements (1980, 1982, 1986) furnishes grammar, texts in translit- 
eration, and lexicon combined, along with extensive bibliography. The most thorough dis- 
cussion of the writing system is Gusmani (1978). 
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CHAPTER 23 


Carian 


H. CRAIG MELCHERT 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


The land of Caria lay during the first millennium BC in the southwest of Anatolia between 
Lydia and Lycia. A few dozen texts in the epichoric language, mostly very short or frag- 
mentary, have been found in Caria itself or on objects likely to have originated there. These 
are dated very approximately to the fourth to third centuries BC. There is also a very frag- 
mentary Carian—Greek bilingual from Athens, dated to the sixth century. By far the largest 
number of Carian texts consists of tomb inscriptions and graffiti left by Carian mercenaries 
in Egypt, dating from the seventh to fifth centuries BC. A new epoch in Carian studies has 
now begun with the dramatic discovery in 1996 of an extensive Carian—Greek bilingual 
by Turkish excavators in Kaunos and its remarkably swift publication by Frei and Marek 
(1997). 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


The Carian script surely stands in some relationship to the Greek alphabet. The direction 
of writing is predominantly right to left in texts from Egypt, and left to right in those from 
Caria. Scriptio continua is frequent, and use of word-dividers is sporadic. 

Decipherment of the Carian script has been a long and arduous task. Pioneering efforts 
by A. H. Sayce at the end of the nineteenth century were followed by several false steps 
based on the erroneous assumption of a syllabic or semisyllabic system and a long period of 
relative neglect. It was the merit of V. Shevoroshkin (1965) to have shown that the Carian 
script is an alphabet. However, the specific values he and others assigned to individual letters 
led to no breakthrough in our understanding of the language. Particularly striking was the 
virtually complete absence of any matches between Carian personal names, as attested in 
Greek sources, and putative examples in the native alphabet. 

A new era began in 1981 when John Ray first successfully exploited the evidence of 
the Carian—Egyptian bilingual tomb inscriptions to establish radically new values for sev- 
eral Carian letters, as well as to confirm the values of others. Additional investigation, 
notably by Ray, Ignacio-Javier Adiego, and Diether Schiirr, has led to further revisions 
and refinements of the new system. The basic validity of this approach was shown by its 
correct prediction of Carian personal names which have subsequently appeared in Greek 
sources. Nevertheless, many uncertainties and unsolved problems remained, and several 
reputable experts were skeptical of the new interpretation of the Carian alphabet. One can 
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conveniently gain a sense of the state of Carian studies prior to 1997 from Giannotta et al. 
1994. 

The new Carian—Greek bilingual from Kaunos has shown conclusively the essential valid- 
ity of the Ray—Adiego—Schiirr system, while also confirming the suspicion of local variation 
in the use of the Carian alphabet. While some rarer signs remain to be elucidated, the ques- 
tion of the Carian alphabet may be viewed as decided. The new bilingual has not led to 
immediate equally dramatic progress in our grasp of the language. One reason for this is 
that the Greek text of the Kaunos Bilingual is a formulaic proxenia decree, while the corre- 
sponding Carian is manifestly quite independent in its phrasing of what must be essentially 
the same contents. The Kaunos Bilingual has provided welcome confirmation of the view 
that Carian is an Indo-European Anatolian language, and indeed, of the western type of 
Luvian, Lycian, and Lydian. However, one cannot speak of a complete decipherment until 
there are generally accepted interpretations of a substantial body of texts — a stage not yet 
fully attained. This remark applies even to the new bilingual, as one can easily confirm by 
reading the competing linguistic analyses in Bliimel, Frei, and Marek 1998. The following 
very sketchy description of the language must therefore be taken as highly provisional! 


Table 23.1 A subset of characters of the Carian alphabet 


Character Transcription 


name Oo St ay ae & HH a |p 


>FEadnoaoeoRexx<x 2Faov02z=ranexnrmpn>d 


Ss] a) SS es] Far | SS) [ad Pie eas tine} | le [IE |e 
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3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 
3.1.1 Obstruents 


Carian certainly has a series of voiceless stops /p/, /t/, and /k/. There are actually three letters 
for dorsal stops: k, q, and x. It is quite unclear whether this orthographic distinction reflects a 
linguistic contrast, phonetic or phonemic, and if so, of what nature. There are also letters for 
band d the basic value of which is assured by Greek renderings of Carian names. Whether 
these sounds are voiced stops or fricatives cannot yet be determined. Several indications 
point to the latter: the existence of separate signs for [mb] and [nd] (Schtirr, 1991-1993: 
169ff.); the absence or extreme rarity of a corresponding velar; and the apparent lack of 
voicing contrast in the velar stop(s) as suggested by Greek correspondences. Compare for 
the first and last points the situation in Lycian. One should, however, avoid premature 
conclusions. 

There are three contrasting sibilant phonemes. Carian $ is palatal or palatalized, based on 
Egyptian correspondences in personal names and etymological considerations (sr-“up(per)” 
or similar < *ser-; cf. Lydian serli- “supreme” likewise with palatal(ized) sibilant). Carian § 
reflects Proto-Anatolian *-ss- in the relational adjective suffix -s-. The nature of the contrast 
with the third sibilant s remains to be defined. The Carian sound transliterated as t is some 
kind of coronal obstruent, probably an affricate, but its source and hence its precise value is 
unknown. 


3.1.2 Sonorants 


Carian sonorants include /m/, /n/, /r/, and /I/. There is a second lateral transliterated 4, 
which definitely contrasts with ordinary / (/l/). The former is rendered consistently in Greek 
as geminate AA or Ad and probably continues prehistoric geminate *-/I-. It is reasonably 
certain that the sonorants have syllabic allophones. 

There are no certain distinct signs for glides, but there are undoubtedly nonsyllabic 
correspondents of the high vowels /i/ and /u/. Their phonemic status is indeterminate. 


3.2 Vowels 


Carian appears to have a standard five-vowel system: /i/, /u/, /e/, /o/, and /a/. That the mid- 
vowels /e/ and /o/ are relatively close and long is suggested by both their likely historical 
sources and by Greek renderings (Adiego 1994:48ff.). A synchronic contrast in vowel length 
is unlikely. There is an apparent surfeit of letters for /u/ (u, ui, 0, ii, w), and additional 
linguistically real contrasts may eventually emerge, but the possibility of multiple graphemes 
for a single phoneme must also be taken seriously. Diphthongs /ai/ and /au/ seem assured. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Nominal morphology 


Only fragments of Carian morphology are as yet recoverable. In the noun one may identify 
an animate accusative singular ending /-n/ contrasting with animate nominative singular 
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ending zero (for the first see Melchert 1993: 79, and now the confirmatory evidence of the 
Kaunos Bilingual). Possession or appurtenance is indicated by a suffix which appears as 
-$ in the frequent patronymics and ethnica of the sepulchral inscriptions. Identification 
by Schiirr (1992:138) of an animate accusative form in -s/ argues that the examples in -s 
represent the corresponding animate nominative singular of a relational adjective (thus also 
Adiego 1994:54), rather than a nominal genitive case-marker. The equation of this relational 
adjective suffix -s- with that of Luvian and Lycian is one of the strongest arguments for the 
status of Carian as an Indo-European Anatolian language. The Kaunos Bilingual has now 
also given us kbdun- “Caunian,” where the -un- clearly is cognate with the Luvian suffix 
-wann(i)- which also derives adjectives from place names. 


4.2 Pronouns 


Adiego (1992:32f.) and Melchert (1993:79) have identified a demonstrative stem s(a)n- 
“this.” Hajnal (1997) has now fully confirmed the earlier suspicion that Carian enclitic -xi 
represents the Proto-Indo-European relative pronoun *k"i-. 


4.3 Verbal morphology 


Melchert (1993:78f.) has argued that wht represents a preterite third singular verb “has ded- 
icated” (matching Lycian ubete). Janda (1994:178) proposes that the verb of the sentence 
in question is rather pidl “has given,” corresponding to Lydian bil(l) (< *bidl). A choice 
between these alternatives depends on finding further convincing examples of one or 
the other. The lack thus far of any other persuasive identifications of finite verb forms, 
due in part to the nature of the available corpus, is the most serious obstacle to a complete 
decipherment of the language. The Kaunos Bilingual has not yet remedied this situation. 


5. SYNTAX 


Hajnal (1997) has compellingly analyzed the enclitic -xi as functioning in some instances 
as a relative pronoun, but in most cases as an invariant particle marking a definite noun 
phrase. Also noteworthy is the coordinating conjunction sb “and,” first correctly identified 
by Neumann (comparing Milyan sebe). 


6. LEXICON 


In addition to various lexemes cited above, one should note the recent identification of ted 
“father” and en “mother” (Schtirr 1996). Important also is the stem otr- “oneself” of the 
Kaunos Bilingual, independently identified by several scholars with Lycian atra- “oneself.” 


7. READING LIST 


The most complete survey is Adiego 1993. One should also consult Giannotta et al. 1994, 
and Bliimel, Frei, and Marek 1998. 
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CHAPTER 24 


Attic Greek 


ROGER D. WOODARD 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Though in this introductory section, and at certain other points as well, attention is given 
to the ancient Greek language as a whole, the central topic of this chapter will be that dialect 
called Attic, the spoken dialect of the region of Attica and the principal written dialect 
of Classical Greek literature. The many other dialects of Greek attested in antiquity will 
properly be the focus of Chapter 25. 

Greek is a member of the Indo-European family of languages. It resides in that major 
subdivision of the family called centum (see Ch. 17), though its closest linguistic affini- 
ties are with the Indo-Iranian and Armenian languages, both members of the satem sub- 
set. The arrival in the Balkan peninsula of those Indo-Europeans who would in time be 
called the Greeks is most probably to be dated to c. 2100 or 1900 BC. One of the three 
earliest attested Indo-European languages, Greek is first documented on clay tablets re- 
covered from the ruins of various Mycenaean palaces found on the Greek mainland and 
on the island of Crete, dating c. 1400-1200 BC; already during the Mycenaean period, the 
language displays dialectal variation. Ancient Greek is phonologically and morphologi- 
cally quite conservative and has been a cornerstone in the reconstruction of Proto-Indo- 
European. 

The history of the language has been traditionally divided into several chronological 
phases. Subsequent to the Mycenaean period, the Greeks fell into a prolonged period of 
illiteracy (though not in Cyprus, see Ch. 25). The language which reappears at the end of 
this Dark Age is called Archaic Greek, represented principally by the writings of Homer 
and Hesiod (eighth century BC). With the advent of the fifth-century BC Greek literati, 
the language is labeled Classical. Though numerous dialects of Greek are attested during 
the first millennium BC, in both literary and nonliterary sources (enumerated in Ch. 25), 
the principal dialect of classical literature is Attic. With the expansion of Hellenic culture 
under Philip of Macedon in the middle of the fourth century BC, the Attic dialect begins to 
spread geographically, developing into a Hellenistic Koine. This Hellenistic period of Greek 
continues until the fourth century AD. The final phase of Greek in antiquity is that of the 
Byzantine era, stretching from the fourth to the fourteenth century AD. All of the dialects 
of Modern Greek are descendants of Attic, aside from the dialect of Tsaconian, which traces 
its ancestry to the ancient Laconian dialect. 
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2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


The earliest preserved Greek writing systems are syllabic scripts, the Linear B syllabary of the 
Mycenaeans and the distinct, though clearly related, Cypriot syllabary. Both are discussed 
in Chapter 25, §$2.1—2.2. 

The third of the ancient Greek writing systems and the longest employed is the Greek al- 
phabet. As in the case of the two syallabic scripts which preceded it, the alphabet was founded 
upon a writing system that the Greeks acquired from a non-Greek people, in this instance 
the Phoenicians. In typical Canaanite fashion, the segmental writing system of the Phoeni- 
cians was consonantal, containing no distinct vowel characters. As the Greek adapters of this 
Semitic script had no phonetic need for several of the Phoenician consonantal characters 
(representing consonants not occurring in the Greek language), the Greeks assigned vowel 
values to these characters, thus creating the first fully alphabetic writing system (i.e., a seg- 
mental system containing both distinct consonant and vowel graphemes; see Table 24.1). For 
example, to the Phoenician character ’aleph, representing a glottal stop, the Greeks assigned 
the value of a (alpha); and to the Phoenician symbol for a voiced pharyngeal fricative, ‘ayin, 
the Greeks gave the value of 0 (omicron). To the end of the Phoenician script (terminating 
in taw (t)), additional characters were appended (not all at the same time) — symbols for 
vowels and for consonants, the latter showing some variation in value among the many local 
alphabets which arose in the Greek world. The Greek acquisition of the Phoenician script is 
most probably to be placed in Cyprus, likely in the ninth century BC, in the author’s view, 
though numerous other ideas have been offered. 

The numerous local or epichoric alphabets which developed as use of the script spread 
across the Greek-speaking world can be divided into certain fundamental alphabet-types. 
This classification is based chiefly, though not solely, on the presence and variety of the 
so-called “supplemental,” non-Phoenician consonantal characters. The alphabet of Athens 
and the surrounding region of Attica had belonged to the category of “light blue” alphabets 
(the color terms which are commonly applied to ancient Greek alphabets have their origin 


Table 24.1 The Greek alphabet 


Character Phoneticvalue Character Phonetic value 


A,o ai(2)) a, € k+s 
B, B b O,o0 Co) 
ly g I, Pp 
A, d M s 
E,«€ e g k 
F Ww Pp ie 
Tbs kG z+d 35 OF s 
H, 9 Cs Dt t 
0, 9 fa IC, Wi u(:) 
1, i ii(2)) ®, > p 
Kk k X, xX jee 
A,X 1 Voy pts 
M,u m Q, Q: 

n 


N,v 
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in Kirchhoff 1887; see Ch. 25, §2). In 403-402 BC, however, Athens officially adopted the 
east Ionian alphabet (a “dark blue” script); and it is this form of the alphabetic Greek script 
which is most familiar to modern readers of Greek (see Table 24.1). 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


The phonemic inventory of Attic Greek consonants is presented in Table 24.2. 

As illustrated, Attic possesses a symmetrical system of nine oral stops: three manners 
of stops (voiceless unaspirated, voiceless aspirated, and voiced) produced at three distinct 
points of articulation (bilabial, dental, and velar; labiovelar stops /k”/, /k”"/, and /g”/ are 
attested in the second millennium BC dialect of Mycenaean Greek, on which see Ch. 25). 
Filling out the set of obstruents are two voiceless fricatives — the dental /s/ and the glottal 
/h/. The Classical Attic sonorant system consists of two nasals, bilabial /m/ and dental /n/ 
(on velar [y] see below), and two dental liquids, /I/ and /r/. A labiovelar glide /w/ had existed 
at an earlier phase of Attic and has limited attestation in Attic’s sister dialect of Ionic (and 
various other dialects; see Ch. 25). 

In addition to the bilabial and dental nasal phonemes /m/ and /n/, Attic also possessed 
a velar nasal [n]. Velar [n] is a positional variant which occurs in two contexts: the dental 
/n/ becomes [n] when it precedes a velar stop (i-e., /n/ > [n] / — {/k/, /g/, /k'/}); and the 
velar stop /g/ becomes [ny] when it occurs before the bilabial nasal [m] (i.e., /g/ > [yn] / — 
/m/) and perhaps before the dental /n/ as well. There is no distinct alphabetic symbol for 
the velar nasal; instead the sound is represented by the letter gamma (i.e., yk, YY; YX> YU)- 
Agma is reported by Latin grammarians to be the name which the Greeks gave to gamma 
when used to spell [n] (see Allen 1987:33-37). 

In early Attic inscriptions, the alphabetic symbol goppa (?) was used to represent a /k/ 
which occurred next to a back vowel. Such spelling clearly suggests a backed allophone of 
the velar stop in this position. 


3.2 Vowels 


Figure 24.1 illustrates the vowel phonemes of Classical Attic and their approximate relative 
arrangement. 


Table 24.2 The consonantal phonemes of Classical Attic Greek 


Place of articulation 


Manner of articulation Bilabial Dental Velar Glottal 
Stops 

Voiceless unaspirated p t k 

Voiceless aspirated p" te ke 

Voiced b d g 
Fricatives s h 
Nasals m n 
Liquids 

Lateral ] 


Nonlateral r 
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FRONT CENTRAL BACK 
HIGH i/ ti: u: 
i/ti 
e: 
MID € ) 
e Q: 
a 
LOW a: 


Figure 24.1 The vowel phonemes of Classical Attic Greek 


As can be seen, the vowel system of Classical Attic is markedly asymmetric, with front 
vowels outnumbering back vowels by more than two to one. Four high-front vowels occur, 
/i/ (1), /1:/ (1), /ti/ (vu), /it:/ (u), distinguished by vowel length and presence or absence of lip 
rounding. In the mid-front region there are three vowels: long tense /e:/ (1), long lax /e:/ 
(n) and short /e/ (e). Two vowels are produced in the low-central region: long /a:/ (a) and 
short /a/ (x). At the back of the mouth, only three vowels are articulated: long lax mid-back 
/9:/ (oo), short mid-back /o/ (0), and long high-back /u:/ (ov). As indicated, long and short 
vowels are distinguished orthographically only in the case of the mid vowels. 

In addition to the monophthongs of Figure 24.1, Classical Attic is characterized by eleven 
diphthongs: 


(1) “Short” diphthongs 
/ai/ (a1) /au/ (av) 
/eu/ (ev) 
/oi/ (01) 
/ti/ (v1) 


“Long” diphthongs 
/a:i/ (G1ora) — /azu/ (av) 
/e:i/(miorn) — /ezu/ (nu) 
/o:i/ (wi ore) — /ozu/ (wu) 


At an earlier time in the history of the Attic dialect (perhaps still in the early period of 
Classical Attic), the vowel sounds written «1 and ou had also been diphthongs, /ei/ and 
/ou/ respectively. However, by the fourth century BC, «1 had come to be regularly used 
to spell both the reflex of the inherited diphthong */ei/ and that of the long vowel “/e:/ (a 
long vowel which was the product of contraction and compensatory lengthening processes). 
Likewise, ov was utilized to represent both that sound which descended from the earlier 
diphthong */ou/ and that one which continued the long monophthong */o:/ (likewise the 
outcome of contraction and compensatory lengthening). The orthographic merger of the 
two vowel sounds in each instance reveals a prior phonological merger: either the inherited 
diphthongs (*/ei/ and */ou/) had become monophthongs or the earlier long monophthongs 
(‘Ye:/ and */o:/) had undergone diphthongization. Throughout the history of the Greek 
language, monophthongization is attested recurringly, leaving little doubt that “/ei/ and 
“You/ became /e:/ and /o:/ respectively, and not vice versa. This monophthongization had 
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probably occurred by the fifth century BC. Hence Classical Attic «1 and ou are digraphic 
spellings of monophthongs; one often encounters the term “spurious diphthong” for these 
digraphs. 

Asecond fundamental diachronic characteristic of Greek vocalic phonology is the fronting 
and raising of vowels, particularly long vowels, along the periphery of the vowel space. The 
mid-back vowel */o:/ (which had arisen by contraction, compensatory lengthening and 
monophthongization as discussed above) was raised to become high-back /u:/ (probably 
by the fourth century BC). This raising process appears to have followed upon an earlier 
fronting of inherited */u/ and */u:/ to /ii/ and /ii:/ respectively (perhaps in the sixth century BC 
or earlier). Fronting and raising of the low-central vowel /a:/ perhaps produced an allophone 
“[ee:] which occurred in all contexts except after a preceding /e/, /i/, /i:/, or /r/ and which 
would subsequently be further raised to merge with /e:/ (though it has also been argued that 
the raising affected all instances of /a:/ and a subsequent back-change of */z:/ to /a:/ took 
place after /e/, /i/, /i:/, or /1/). 


3.3 Phonotaxis 


Attic Greek permits consonants to cluster freely. Word-initially, a variety of biconsonantal 
clusters occurs ([s + stop]; [s + nasal]; [stop + stop]; [stop + s]; [stop + nasal]; [stop + 
liquid]; [nasal + nasal]; and at an earlier phase [glide + liquid]) as well as two triconsonantal 
sequences ([s + stop + liquid]; [s + stop + nasal]). Word-internally, the juxtaposition of 
syllable-final and syllable-initial consonant clusters generates yet additional permutations 
of consonants (though many earlier word-internal clusters had been simplified prior to 
the fifth century). In word-final position the set of possible consonant sequences is more 
limited: [1 + s]; [Gm +) p + s]; [(({n, r} +) k + s]. This phonotactic restriction on possible 
word-final clusters reflects that one which allows only three single word-final consonants in 
Greek — [r], [n], and [s] (except in the case of clitics). 


3.4 Syllable structure 


Itis generally the case that in Attic as in other Greek dialects, word-internal consonant clusters 
are heterosyllabic. In the case of biconsonantal clusters, a syllable boundary simply falls 
between the two consonants, regardless of the consonants involved. If the cluster consists of 
three or more consonants, the boundary falls within the cluster, with its precise location being 
primarily a function of the relative sonority of the particular consonants which form the 
cluster. Classical Attic, however, provides a notable exception to the foregoing generalization, 
showing a certain propensity for open syllables followed by a complex onset in the following 
syllable. This behavior is observed in the case of a subset of [stop + liquid] and [stop + 
nasal] clusters (clusters traditionally designated muta cum liquida); thus, metrical patterns 
of Classical Attic verse reveal that at times words such as [kitipris] (KUtpis “Cyprus”) and 
[tékmar] (téxuap “token”) are syllabified [kii| pris] and [té | kmar]. 


3.5 Vowel length 


As indicated in Figure 24.1, vowel length is phonemic in ancient Greek. Since the time of 
Gottfried Hermann, Greek vowel duration has been described in terms of morae: a short 
vowel is said to consist of a single mora; a long vowel or diphthong of two morae. In antiquity 
vowel duration was defined in terms of an essentially identical unit, the k'ronds pré:tos 
(xpovds Tredtos “primary measure”; see Allen 1987:99-100). By the preceding criteria, 
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one might anticipate the so-called long diphthongs to consist of three morae; however, for 
purposes of accent placement, a phenomenon dependent upon the moric structure of a 
syllable, long diphthongs are treated like other diphthongs and long vowels, in other words 
as if they were bimoric. Long diphthongs, both those inherited from Proto-Indo-European 
and those which developed secondarily by contraction, were eliminated over time through 
shortening of the first vowel of the diphthong or through loss of the second. By the first 
century BC the spoken Greek language probably no longer possessed such sounds; though 
in some instances they continued as a part of Greek orthography into the Byzantine period 
(and hence remain part of the traditional orthography of ancient Greek), represented by the 
iota-subscript (herein transcribed by an 7 within parens). 


3.6 Accent 


Ancient Greek, like its Proto-Indo-European ancestor, was characterized by a pitch or tonal 
accent. In the traditional orthography of Attic, three different accentual markings are used: 
acute (’); grave (*) and circumflex (*). The acute and grave diacritics are allographic variants 
marking high pitch and occurring in complementary distribution: the grave is used on final 
syllables, unless the accented word occurs at sentence end or is followed by an enclitic, or 
the accented word is an interrogative; in these exceptional contexts and elsewhere the acute 
is used. High pitch marked by the acute/grave accent can occur on syllables containing one 
mora (those with a short vowel) and on syllables of two morae (those with a long vowel 
or diphthong). In the latter case, high pitch occurs on the rightmost mora of the syllable 
(ie.,...|MM|y...). In contrast, the circumflex can only occur on syllables containing two 
morae; within such syllables high pitch occurs on the leftmost mora and falling pitch on 
the ensuing (rightmost) mora (ie.,...|M M|y...). In the case of the high pitch marked 
by the acute accent, falling pitch also follows, but in this instance the fall occurs across the 
succeeding syllable (rather than on the succeeding mora within the same syllable; Allen 
1973:234). 

While the pitch accent of Proto-Indo-European was free, that of Greek was fixed. The 
Greek accent can only occur on the final three syllables of a word: the ultima (final), penult 
(second to final), and antepenult (third to final). The accent of nouns tends to remain on 
the same syllable throughout the paradigm (subject to the aforementioned limitations), but 
that of verbs tends to be recessive, occurring as far from the end of the word as the limit of 
accentuation permits. No more than one mora is permitted to follow the pitch fall which 
ensues high pitch. The result is that the circumflex accent (...|M M|y ...) is limited to the 
ultima and penult, and can only occur on the penult when the ultima contains a short 
vowel (1.e., only a single mora). The acute accent (i.e.,...|(M) M|y...) can then occur on 
the ultima (in which case it is normally marked by the grave allograph), the penult, and 
the antepenult, but the antepenult can only bear the acute accent (i.e., have high pitch) if 
the vowel of the ultima is short. 

Attic accent is further characterized by particular requirements. For example, by the so- 
called Final Trochee Rule of Attic, the occurrence of acute and circumflex accents on the 
penult is a matter of complementary distribution. If the vowel of the ultima is short and 
that of the penult is long, high pitch occurring on the rightmost mora of the penult (i.e., 
acute accent) is retracted to the leftmost mora (i.e., becomes circumflex); in other words 
[...|[mMmM|mM#] > [...|M m|m #], compare Doric [giinaikes] (yuvaixes “women”) and Attic 
[giinaikes] (yuvatiixes). Thus in Attic a penult with a long vowel bears the circumflex if the 
ultima is short, and the acute if the ultima is long (recall that a circumflex cannot occur on 
the penult if the ultima is long). 
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3.7  Diachronic developments 
3.7.1 Obstruents 


Except where affected by conditioned sound changes, the stops of Proto-Indo-European 
(voiceless, voiced, and voiced aspirated) retain their integrity in Greek, though the voiced 
aspirates are devoiced: *Hh_y [p"] (), *d" — [t*] (6), and so forth. In addition the palatal 
and velar stop phonemes of Proto-Indo-European merge as Greek velars; thus *k and *k > 
[k] (x), *g and *g > [g] (y), while *g" and *g" — [k"] (x). A subset of the Proto-Indo- 
European voiced aspirated stops will emerge in historical Greek as plain voiceless stops, 
without aspiration, by the operation of Grassman’s Law: within a word, the first of two (non- 
contiguous) aspirated consonants loses its aspiration (a dissimilatory change also occurring 
in Sanskrit). Thus, Proto-Greek (PG) *t"rik’os > [trikds] (tprxds “of hair”). Voiceless aspi- 
rated stops also lose their aspiration before the fricative s; this deaspiration occurred prior 
to the Grassman’s Law change, thus bleeding potential instances of such change. For ex- 
ample, *t'rik’'s, the Proto-Greek nominative of [trik*s], becomes [t"riks] (8pi§), removing 
the conditioning context for aspirate dissimilation and stranding the initial aspirated stop 
(irregularity so introduced into many paradigms was eliminated by analogy). The Grass- 
man’s Law deaspiration also affected instances of h which precede an aspirated stop; for 
example, PG *hek'6 — [ék'o:] (2x “I have”). Compare the future [héksg:] (£€0o, in 
which the initial [h-] is preserved as a result of *k" having previously lost its aspiration 
before [-s-]). 

The flagrant exception to the preservation of the integrity of Proto-Indo-European stops 
is provided by the reflexes of the labiovelar in Attic and other Greek dialects of the first 
millennium BC. Though the labiovelars are generally preserved in the second-millennium 
dialect of Mycenaean Greek (with loss of voicing in the case of *g”"), they have disappeared 
completely by the time of the earliest attestation of Attic. Bilabial reflexes emerge as the 
default development of the labiovelars; in other words, PIE *k”, *g”, *g”" — [p, b, p®] 
(x, B, @) respectively. Other developments are contextually conditioned. Before and after 
the high-back rounded vowel u, the labial element of the labiovelar is dissimilated, producing 
a velar reflex: *k", *g", agih > (kg, kh] (k, y, x). For example, PIE *su-g” ih3-és — [hiigié:s] 
(vyiis “healthy”). In Attic, the labiovelars developed into dental stops when found before 
the mid-front vowels: PIE *k”, *g”, *g”" — [t, d, t"] (z, 4, @) respectively; for example, 
*g elb'-u- —> [delpbiis] (SeApUs “womb”). Dental reflexes also arise before the high-front 
vowel [i], but only in the case of the voiceless labiovelar *k”; voiced *g” and aspirated *g”" 
here give rise to the bilabial reflexes, [b] and [p®] respectively. Thus, *k” i-nu- — [tina:] 
(tive “T pay”), while *g"ih3-0- — [bios] (Bios “life”); compare [htigié:s] from the same 
root. 

An almost identical course of development is displayed by the Proto-Indo-European 
consonantal sequence of palatal stop + labiovelar glide, except that a geminate reflex is 
generated word-internally. For example, PIE *ekwos — [hippos] (imtros “horse”). Word- 
initially, the outcome is identical to the labiovelar stop development: PIE *g!" wer > [thé :r] 
(6h “beast”). 

Though involved in many particular contextual developments, the Proto-Indo-European 
fricative *s shows, broadly speaking, three principal reflexes in Greek: [s], [h], and ©. Word- 
initially, *s- becomes [h] when followed by either a vowel, [w], a liquid, ora nasal; for example, 
PIE *septm — [hepta] (ét1& “seven”). When the ensuing consonant is [I] or a nasal, the [h] 
is subsequently lost (still preserved in early inscriptional Attic and in other dialects); thus, 
PIE *sla-m-g” -o- — [lambano:] (AauBdaveo “T take”). Intervocalically, *-s- likewise becomes 
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[-h-] and subsequently is lost (without attestation in the first millennium): *genh,-es-os > 
Homeric [géneos] (yéveos; and with vowel contraction) > Attic [génu:s] (yévous “of race”). 
The Proto-Indo-European fricative is preserved (i) word-initially when followed by a voice- 
less stop (e.g., *sthz-tos > [statds] (otatds “placed”)); (ii) when flanked by a voiceless stop 
on one side and a vowel on the other (e.g., *h esti — [esti] (oti “(s)he is”)); and (iii) 
word-finally (as in [génu:s]). 


3.7.2. Sonorants 


The Proto-Indo-European consonantal nasals, *m and “n, and liquids, “r and “J, are well 
preserved in Attic as in other Greek dialects; though like *s, these consonants are affected 
by a number of changes which occur in combination with other consonants (see below). 
Also, Proto-Indo-European *-m regularly becomes Greek [-n] in word-final position: for 
example, “sem — [hén] (€v “one”). On the other hand, the Proto-Indo-European syllabic 
nasals, “m and “n, and syllabic liquids, *r and “J, are both modified in all contexts. The nasals 
*m and “n become respectively the Greek sequences [am] and [an] before a vowel (optionally 
preceded by a laryngeal, on which see below) and before a glide; elsewhere they show the 
common reflex [a]. Thus, *dekm becomes [déka] (Séxa “ten”), while the negative prefix *n- 
shows up as [an-] in [an-iidros] (&v—u8pos “without water”). The syllabic liquids also show 
a bifurcation of reflexes in Attic, though with somewhat different results. PIE *r gives rise to 
either [ar] or [ra]. There is uncertainty regarding the precise regular distribution of these 
two reflexes, though [ar] may occur in approximately the same contexts as [am] and [an], 
as well as in word-final position. Thus, PIE *yek”r — [hé:par] (f1rap “liver”), while PIE 
“str-to- — [stratds] (otpatos “army”). The lateral syllabic liquid */ similarly becomes Attic 
[al] or [la], with perhaps the same distribution as [ar] and [ra], though without word-final 
reflexes; PIE “pl thy-u- > [platiis] (tAatUs “wide, flat”). 

The two remaining PIE sonorant consonants, *y and “w, are far less persistent in Greek. 
A palatal glide phoneme /y/ is never attested in ancient Attic, or in any other Greek dialect 
of the first millennium BC (a [y] offglide which occurs between [i] and an ensuing vowel 
is sometimes spelled in the syllabic writing system of the Cypriot Greeks and presumably 
existed in other dialects as well). Word-initially PIE *y in some instances becomes Greek 
[h], as in [hé:par] (Trap “liver”), but in other, practically identical word-initial contexts, 
the Greek reflex is [zd]: PIE *yes-o- — [zdéo:] (Zéw “I boil”). The factors conditioning this 
split remain unclear. Intervocalic *y has disappeared from the Attic dialect; indirect evidence 
suggests that *[h] was an intermediate reflex in this process. Thus, PIE “treyes — *[trehes] > 
[trees] —> (by contraction and raising) [tré:s] (tpeis “three”). The palatal glide is also 
involved in various changes in combination with other consonants. 

While PIE *w is preserved in many Greek dialects as late as the fourth century BC, its 
disappearance from Attic-Ionic is relatively early, being attested only in a very few Central 
and West Ionic inscriptions (in Attic spelling the alphabetic symbol for /w/, F, occurs at times, 
used to represent a [w-] on-glide preceding the vowel /u/). Somewhat like *y, the labiovelar 
glide shows a developmental bifurcation at the beginning of the word: *w becomes [h] word- 
initially when followed by [1]; further erosion to ¢ occurs when the ensuing sound is a vowel 
or [1] (though instances ofan [h] reflex before a vowel do occur — perhaps conditioned by an 
[s] following the vowel). Thus, PIE *wreh,-— [hré :tra:] (61pa “verbal agreement”), while 
*woik-— [oikos] (oikos “house”). Intervocalically, as with *y, *w disappears in Attic without 
a trace: PIE *h3ewi- — [dis] (dis “sheep”). When occurring in consonantal sequences, *w 
experiences yet additional developments. 
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3.7.3. Combinatory changes 


In the preceding paragraph, and repeatedly in the foregoing discussion, reference has been 
made to phonological reflexes which arise when consonants are in contact with one another 
(so-called combinatory or syntagmatic changes). The following chart summarizes some of 
the more significant of these phonological developments in Attic: 


(2) Combinatory phonological developments of Attic 


A. 
B. 
C. 


x= < 


GHAPODWOAZSOALHDOmey 


PG “py > [pt] 

PG *t™y = [s] 

PG *t” + y — [tt] (ie., when a detectable intervening morpheme boundary occurs; 
on this complex matter, see Rix 1976:90-91; Lejeune 1982:103—104) 

PG *k™® y —> [t] word-initially (i.e., PG *k, *k”, *k”, *k”") 

PG *k™ y —» [tt] elsewhere 


. PG “dy — [zd] 


PG *g y —> [zd] 

PG *tw > [s] word-initially 
PG *tw > [tt] elsewhere 

PG *Yt™, dw {[t™], [d]} 


. PG*dl= [Il] 


PG *bn > [mn] 

PG *{p™, b}m > [mm] 

PG “{p", b}s > [ps] 

PG *{k", g}s > [ks] 

PG Y{t™, djs > [s] 

PG *ss — [s] 

PG *ti— [si] however, the change does not occur if *tiis preceded by “s 
PG Yt, dye — [st] 


. PG *fr, nJy > [y{r n}] / [{a, of] — 
. PG*{r, nJy—> [{r, n}] / [{e, i, u}] — with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 


vowel 


. PG*ly = [I] 


PG *In — [1] with compensatory lengthening of a preceding vowel 

PG *fr, Ln, s}w — [{r, 1, n}] where *s is of secondary origin (i.e., not inherited from 
Proto-Indo-European), without compensatory lengthening of a preceding vowel 

PG*N — a place of articulation / __ [stop] place of articulation (Where N = nasal) 


. PG *mf{y, s} > [n{y, s}] 
. PG *ns — [s] word-finally; with compensatory lengthening of a preceding vowel 
. PG*nsV — [sV] where “s is of secondary origin (i.e., not inherited from Proto-Indo- 


European); with compensatory lengthening of a preceding vowel 


. PG *nsC + [sC] without compensatory lengthening of a preceding vowel 
. PG*NsV— [NV] where *s is inherited; with compensatory lengthening of a preceding 


vowel 


. PG “mfr, Y > [b{r, 1}] and *nr > [dr] word-initially 

. PG “mfr, } > [mb{r, 1}] and “ur > [ndr] intervocalically 

. PG {t™, djsC > [sC] 

. PG*CisC; > [sCi] 

. PG*CsC + [CC], in the case of most remaining PG *CsC clusters 

. PG *Vsw — [Vw] where *s is inherited; with compensatory lengthening of the 


preceding vowel and subsequent loss of [w] 
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KK. PG *Vs{r, | m, n} > [V{r, 1, m, n}] with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel 
LL. PG *rs—> [rr] where *s does not belong to the aorist suffix 
MM. PG “{r,1}s — [s] where “s belongs to the aorist suffix; with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel (cf. DD) 


3.7.4 Laryngeals 


It is the Greek language which best preserves evidence of the Proto-Indo-European conso- 
nants conventionally called laryngeal (*h;, *h2, and *h3). When these parent laryngeal sounds 
are sandwiched between two consonants, each shows a distinctive vowel reflex in Greek ([e], 
[a], and [o] respectively): for example, PIE “phatér gives Greek [paté :r] (tattp “father”). A 
laryngeal following the vowel *e results in a long vowel reflex, also distinctively colored (i.e., 
“eh; — [e:]; “eh2 — [a:] > [e:] in Attic-Ionic; *eh3; — [o:]); thus, PIE “deh3- yields, with 
reduplication, [di-do:-mi] (8i-Sc-u1 “I give”). If, on the other hand, the laryngeal precedes 
a vowel “e, it distinctively colors but does not lengthen the vowel (i.e., “hie — [e]; “hae > 
[a]; *h3e — [o]): for example, PIE “dh3-ent- produces the aorist participial stem [dont-] 
(Sovt- “given”). For additional laryngeal developments in Greek, see Rix 1976:68-—76. 


3.7.5 Vowels 


As indicated above, the reduction of consonant clusters in Attic is frequently accompanied 
by lengthening of a short vowel which precedes the cluster. In addition, long vowels were 
generated by contraction of short vowels which had become contiguous through loss of 
intervocalic *s, *y, and *w (most commonly occurring singly, but sometimes in combination) 
and through morphological restructuring. Contraction is a relatively recent phenomenon in 
ancient Greek, as is reflected by variation in the outcome of contraction among the different 
first-millennium dialects. The general results of contraction in Attic are as follows: 


(3) A. Two identical short vowels contract to produce the corresponding long vowel, 

though the mid vowels [e] + [e] yield [e:], and [o] + [o] produce *[o:], subsequently 
raised to [u:] (see §3.2) 

B. A short mid-back vowel contracts with a short mid-front or a low vowel to yield 
a long mid-back vowel: for example, [a] + [o] gives [9:] and [e] + [o] gives *{o:], 
raised to [u:] 

C. While [a] + [e] produces [a:], [e] + [a] yields [e:] 

D. The high vowels [i] and “[u] (see §3.2) form i- and u-diphthongs with a preceding 
vowel 


Conversely, in Attic, as in all dialects, long vowels become short in certain contexts. Proto- 
Greek long vowels (though not those arising later) were shortened when they preceded 
the sequence sonorant + consonant; thus PG “stantes produces Attic [stantes] (otdvtes 
“stood”) — the Greek expression of Osthoff’s Law. As a consequence, the first vowel of 
the so-called long diphthongs is shortened in most word-internal contexts (the second 
diphthongal element serving as a glide in the operation of this change). At times, long 
vowels in Attic and certain other dialects also undergo shortening when followed by another 
vowel: compare Homeric [basilé:o:n] (Bao1Atv) and Attic-Ionic [basiléo:n] (Bao1Aéoov 
“of kings”). However, in the case of the sequences [e:a] and [e:o], concomitant with this 
shortening, the second vowel is sometimes lengthened (quantitative metathesis) in Ionic 
and, especially, Attic: thus, Homeric [basilé:os] (Bao1Afjos), but Attic [basilég:s] (BaoiAéws 
“of a king”). 
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4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Nominal morphology 


The Greek nominal is morphologically marked for case, gender, and number. Five different 
grammatical cases are identified: vocative, nominative, accusative, genitive, and dative. In 
certain inflectional classes, each case-marker has a distinct morphological form. The func- 
tions of the Proto-Indo-European ablative have been absorbed by the Greek genitive, and the 
locative and instrumental by the Greek dative. Three nominal genders, feminine, masculine, 
and neuter, are distinguished; and nouns are inflected in three numbers: singular, dual, and 
plural. By the fifth century BC, however, the dual has become restricted in use, and by the 
Hellenistic period has disappeared except in a few frozen contexts. 


4.1.1 Noun classes 


Within Greek grammatical tradition, nouns are divided into three declensional classes: 
the principally feminine first declension; the predominantly masculine and neuter second 
declension; and the third declension, of mixed gender. Each of the declensions has Proto- 
Indo-European ancestry. Within the parent Indo-European language, nominals, as well as 
verbals, are characterized by a tripartite structure; each word consists of a root, to which is 
optionally attached a suffix, followed in turn by an ending (R + (S) + E). Regarding mor- 
phological typology, Greek is predominantly a fusional language. This is clearly illustrated 
by the paradigm of (4) below, in which endings and suffixes freely combine and lose their 
morphological integrity. 


4.1.1.1 First declension 


The majority of first declension feminine nouns of Greek are descended from Proto-Indo- 
European nouns formed with the suffix *-eh2-. As noted above, by regular sound change 
PIE *-ehy- becomes Greek [a:] (&), which in Attic, in most contexts, is raised and fronted 
to [e:] (nq). This characteristic 1 vowel is obscured in the plural of the first declension by 
contraction and morphological restructuring. As an example of first declension nouns of 
this type, consider the paradigm of timé (tivh “honor”). 


(4) The Attic first declension | 


Singular Dual Plural 
Nominative timé (tiv) tima (Tipe) timai (tivat) 
Vocative timé (tiu4) tima (Tina) timai (tTipat) 
Accusative  tim@én (tiynv) _ tima (tIua) timas (t1uds) 
Genitive timés (Tiyijs) — timain (tiyaiv) — timon (Tipdv) 
Dative timé(i) (tivq) — timain (tipotiv) — timais (Tipais) 


Early Attic attests a dative plural in which the n stem-vowel is still preserved, as in dikési 
(Sikno1 “for penalties”). The long & of the nominative, vocative, and accusative dual is 
secondary. 

When the noun root ends in [e, i, i:] or [r], the [a:] reflex of the PIE *-eh2- suffix is 
preserved in Attic, thus producing a first declension singular of the type of k" dra (yaopa 
“place”): 
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(5) The Attic first declension II 


Singular 
Nominative k>dra (yopa) 
Vocative kSra (xopa) 
Accusative kdran (yopav) 
Genitive kSras (yoopas) 
Dative k'Sra(i) (xopa) 


The dual and plural of this type are identical to those of the timé type. 

Proto-Indo-European also formed nominals with an ablauting suffix *-yehz- (e-grade), 
*“-iho- (o-grade). Developing the respective Proto-Greek reflexes *-ya and *-ya, Attic [-e:] (n) 
and [-a] (a), nouns of this type fall formally into the feminine first declension. This suffix is 
quite frequently attached to roots and stems ending in a consonant, which, in combination 
with the ensuing glide *-y, is subject to sound change. Thus, the root *ped- (“foot”) provides a 
noun trdpezda (tpdtreZa “table”; see (2F)), *glok"- gives glotta (yA@tTa “tongue”; see (2E)), 
“smor- gives moira (uoipa “portion”; see (2S)), and so forth. 


(6) The Attic first declension III 


Singular 


Nominative  trapezda (tpdtreGax) 

Vocative trapezda (tedtreZa) | with the suffix -*ih,- 
Accusative trapezdan (tpdtreGav) 

Genitive trapézdés (tpatréZns) with the suffix -*yehy- 
Dative trapézdeé(i) (tpatréGn) 


The dual and plural are formed like that of timé and khdra. Thus, the so-called a-feminine 
of the first declension differs from the other feminine nouns of this declension only in the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative of the singular. 

Also derived from stems in *-eh2- and placed within the Greek first declension is a group 
of masculine nouns having a nominative singular ending in -és (-ns): 


(7) The Attic first declension IV 


Singular 
Nominative _ polités (toAitns) 
Vocative polita (troAita) 
Accusative _ politén (troAitnv) 
Genitive politi (troAitou) 
Dative polité(i) (troAith) 


The nominative and genitive singular have been influenced by the masculine nouns of the 
second declension. Both the dual and plural are formed like those of the feminine nouns of 
the first declension. 


4.1.1.2 Second declension 


The nouns of the Greek second declension, continuing the thematic stems of Proto-Indo- 
European, are characterized by a suffix terminating in the vowel o or e (sometimes obscured 
by sound change). The inflection of the masculine nouns is here demonstrated with liikos 
(AUKos “wolf”): 
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(8) The Attic second declension | 


Singular Dual Plural 
Nominative liikos (AUKos) —-1Luko (AUKeo) litkoi (AUKo1) 
Vocative like (AUxe) 1uk6 (AUKeo) liikoi (AUKo1) 
Accusative likon (AUKov) — 1uk6 (AUKoo) liiktis (AUKous) 
Genitive lika (AUKou) likoin (AUKoiv) — litkon (AUKoov) 
Dative 1uk6(i) (AUKeo) — lttkoin (AUKoiv) _ Itikois (AUKois) 


Early Attic preserves a dative plural ending in -oisi (-o101). A very few nouns following the 
above inflectional pattern have feminine gender. 

With the exception of the nominative, vocative, and accusative case forms, both singular 
and plural, neuter nouns of the second declension have the same inflection as the masculine 
nouns. Consider the paradigm of zdiigén (Guyov “yoke”): 


(9) The Attic second declension II 
Singular Dual Plural 


Nominative zdiigdn (Guydv) —_zdiigd (Guyo) zdiiga (Guy) 
Vocative zdiigén (Guyév) —_zdiigd (Guy) zdiiga (Guy) 
Accusative zdiigon (Cuydv) —_zdtigd (Cuyo) zdiiga (Guy) 
Genitive zdiigh (Cuyot) zdiigoin (Cuyoiv) —_zdiigon (Zuydv) 
Dative zdiigd(i) (Guy)  zdiigoin (Cuyoiv) zdiigois (Guyois) 


Contraction of the thematic vowel with a preceding -o- or -e- gives rise to a set 
of second declension masculine and neuter nominals having a long vowel in the in- 
flection of the nominative, accusative, and vocative singular: for example, nomina- 
tive masculine singular nis (vots “mind”); accusative singular niin (votv); nomina- 
tive, accusative neuter singular ostiin (6oTotv “bone”). Contraction often also oc- 
curs in the nominative, accusative neuter plural, yielding a final long -a, as in osta 
(d0T&). 

Yet other sound changes, including quantitative metathesis, produce a distinctive second 
declension inflectional paradigm marked by the presence of the long vowel -6- (-«-), the 
so-called Attic declension. Consider the paradigm of Attic neds (vecos “temple”; Ionic néds, 
vnos) as an example: 


(10) The Attic second declension III 


Singular Dual Plural 
Nominative neGs (ves) ned (veo) neO(i) (veo) 
Vocative neds (ves) ned (veo) neO(i) (veo) 
Accusative neOn(veov) ned (veo) neds (ves) 
Genitive ned (ve) neO(i)n (veoov) nen (veddv) 
Dative neO(i) (ved) ned(i)n (vesv) neB(i)s (veads) 


4.1.1.3. Third declension 


The Greek third declension is the historical, grammatical repository of a broad array of 
Proto-Indo-European athematic noun stems. These stems are athematic in that they end in 
a consonant or in the vowel 7 or u (in other words, in some sound other than the thematic 
vowel o/e). In Proto-Indo-European such stems were characterized by distinctive patterns 
of ablaut variation and accent placement. No fewer than four fundamental patterns have 
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been identified for the parent language (though this is a matter on which there is not 
full agreement among Indo-Europeanists): acrostatic (with two subtypes), amphikinetic, 
proterokinetic, and hysterokinetic. The following table schematically summarizes ablaut 
gradation (e-grade/o-grade/g-grade) and accent placement for each of these athematic noun- 
types of Proto-Indo-European: 


Table 24.3 Ablauting noun patterns of PIE 


Strong stem Weak stem 
Root Suffix Ending Root Suffix Ending 
Acrostatic I 6 ® ® © (a) 
Acrostatic II é a 7) é r) 
Amphikinetic é Co) ® ® ® é 
Proterokinetic é ® ® @ é a) 
Hysterokinetic ) € ® ® ® 


In addition to these, Proto-Indo-European also possessed root nouns (athematic nouns 
having a root which serves as a stem without attachment of a suffix) displaying a distinct 
pattern of accent and ablaut variation between strong and weak stems. For masculine and 
feminine nouns, the strong stem is usually identified as that of the (a) nominative singular, 
dual, and plural; and (b) the accusative singular and dual. The strong stem of the neuter is 
that of the nominative and accusative plural. The stem of all other cases is weak. 

Greek is one of the languages which best provides evidence of this Proto-Indo-European 
inflectional phenomenon. Even so, the ancestral patterns have often been obscured in Greek 
by processes of paradigm regularization; for example, within a given paradigm Greek has 
essentially limited ablaut variation to the suffix. Consequently, in a synchronic grammatical 
description of Greek, third declension noun stems are more appropriately and efficiently 
categorized by their final member than by their ancestral ablaut and accent pattern. 

The endings which are attached to Greek nouns of the third declension are the following: 


(11) The Attic third declension endings 


Singular Dual Plural 
Nominative -s(-s) or ® -e (-€) -es (-€5) or -a (-a) 
Vocative -s (-s) or @ -e (-€) -es (-€5) or -a (-a) 
Accusative -a(-a) or-n(-v)  -e (-s) -as (-as), -s (-s) or -a (-a) 
Genitive -os (-0s) -oin (-olv) —-On (-av) 
Dative -i (-1) -oin (-olv) _ -si (-o1) 


The endings of the third declension and those of the first declension share a common Proto- 
Indo-European heritage — distinct from that set of endings utilized for inflecting thematic 
nouns (second declension). Sound changes will in some instances arise when the ending 
is attached to the stem, obscuring the phonetic shape of both ending and stem. Analog- 
ical remodeling of particular case forms also commonly occurs within third declension 
paradigms. 

Each of the principal third declension stem-types is here illustrated using a partial 
paradigm (the illustration is not, however, exhaustive, as various distinct subcategories 
exist for most stem-types): 
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1. stop-stems (stems ending in a stop). (A) p'éb- (“vein,” fem.): p'lép-s (pAgy, nom. 
sg.), p'leb-ds (Ae Rds, gen. sg.), p'léb-a (pAéBa, acc. sg.); (B) pod- (“foot,” masc.): pi-s 
(trous, nom. sg., the vowel is irregular, < “pod-s); pod-ds (1056s, gen. sg.); po-si (trooi, 
dat. pl., < “pod-si). 

2. s-stems. genes- (“race,” neut.): gén-os (yévos, nom./acc. sg., Le., gén-os-0), gén-iis (yé- 
vous, gen. sg., < “gen-e-os < “gen-es-os), gén-@ (yévn, nom./acc. pl, < “gen-e-a < 
*gen-es-a). 

3. n-stems. (A) poimen- (“shepherd,” masc.): poi-mé n (Troi, nom. sg., Le., poi-mén- 
9, lengthening of stem-vowel is of Proto-Indo-European date), poi-mén-os (Tro1yévos, 
gen. sg.), poi-mé-si (troiyéot, dat. pl. < *poi-my-si with o-grade of the suffix; regular 
phonological reflex -ma- analogically modified to -me-); (B) sémat- (“body,” neut.): 
s0-ma (oda, nom./acc. sg., < *sd-mn-0), sO-mat-os (sapaTos, gen. sg., < *sd-mn-t- 
os, the source of the -t- is uncertain; it occurs throughout the paradigm of the neuter 
n-stems, other than in the nom./acc. sg., and is found also in other types of third 
declension paradigms). 

4. r-stems. pater- (“father,” masc.): pa-tér (att, nom. sg., Le., pa-tér-g, lengthening 
of stem-vowel is of Proto-Indo-European date), pa-tr-ds (tratpds, gen. sg.), pa-tér-as 
(tratépas, acc. pl.). 

5. r/n-heteroclite stems (r-stem in the nom./acc. sg. and n-stem elsewhere). hépar- 
(“liver,” neut.): hép-ar (*1rap, nom./acc. sg., i.e., hép-ar-o), hép-at-i (rani, dat. sg., 
with -f- as in neuter n-stems), hép-a-si (freon, dat. pl.). 

6. i-stems. (A) poli- (“city,” fem., ablauting suffix): pdl-i-s (ToAis, nom. sg.), pdl-e-ds 
(trdAEos, gen. sg., < pdl-é-os by quantitative metathesis), pdl-e5 (TroAeis, nom. pl. < 
*pol-ey-es); (B) oi- (“sheep,” masc./fem., nonablauting suffix): o7-s (ois, nom. sg.), oi-ds 
(oids, gen. sg.), o7-es (oies, nom. pl.); see also Ch. 25, §4.1.1.3. 

7. u-stems. (A) pek'ii- (“forearm,” masc., ablauting -ii- suffix): pek’-ii-s (Trfj}xus, nom. 
sg.), pé k'-és (mxels, nom. pl. < *pek!-ew-es); (B) sii- (““sow,” fem., nonablauting -i- 
stem): sil-s (os, nom. sg.), sii-es (oUes, nom. pl. < *suw-es). 

8. diphthongal u-stems. basileu- (“king,” masc., éu-stem): basil-eti-s (Bao1Aevs, nom. 
sg.. < “basil-éu-s), basil-é-0s (Baoihéws, gen. sg.. < “basil-@w-os by quantita- 
tive metathesis), basil-é-ds (BaoiAeas, acc. pl. < “basil-@w-as by quantitative 
metathesis). 


4.1.2 Adjectives 


Greek adjectives are constructed by utilizing most of the nominal stem-types which were 
elaborated above. As adjectives agree with the nouns they modify in case, gender, and 
number, any single adjective, unlike most nouns, can be assigned multiple genders. The 
most commonly occurring adjectives are those which form the feminine, in Attic, using 
an -é- stem (first declension) and form the masculine and neuter using a thematic stem 
(second declension): agat’-6s (érya0-ds “good,” masc.), agat'-é (éya0-1, fem.), agat'-6n 
(&ya8-ov, neut.). Some adjectives make no morphological distinction between masculine 
and feminine gender. A subset of these are thematic adjectives with the common nonneuter 
gender marked by masculine inflection; such adjectives commonly contain prefixes: a-dik-os 
(&-81k-os “unjust,” masc. and fem.), d-dik-on (&-81k-ov, neut.). Certain adjectives of this 
type conform to the “Attic declension” discussed above. Similarly, consonant stem adjectives 
commonly have a single masculine/feminine form: for example, the s-stem alet' és (GAnOns, 
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“true,” masc. and fem.), alét'és (GAnOéEs, neut.). In contrast, adjectives formed from u-stems 
(stems formed with a short -u- suffix as opposed to the long -i- of most u-stem nouns) 
distinguish the three genders morphologically, forming the feminine by utilizing the short 
-a- morphology of the first declension (i.e., the PG suffix *-ya/ya-, PIE *-ihy/yeh -): hédiis 
(4\8us, “sweet” masc.), hédéa (*Seia [from PG *swad-ew-ya], fem.), hédii(fSu, neut.). Certain 
n-stem adjectives as well as adjectives formed with a suffix terminating in -nt- (compare 
the active participle below) also make a three-way morphological distinction, utilizing the 
*-ya/ya- formant for the feminine. 

Comparatives and superlatives are productively generated by attaching the suffixes 
-tero- and -tato- respectively to the adjective stem: gliikiis (yAuKUs “sweet”), gliikii-tero-s 
(yAuKU-tep0-s “sweeter”), glitkii-tato-s (yAuKU-TaTo-s “sweetest”). Less commonly, Greek 
produces the comparative with a suffix -ion- attached directly to the adjective root, in 
origin the o-grade (*-is-) of an ablauting s-stem suffix *-yes- to which Greek appended 
a nasal formant: héd-tis (4\5-Us “sweet”), héd-ion (fS-tov “sweeter”). The corresponding 
superlative marker is produced by attaching -to- to the g-grade: héd-is-to-s (1\8-10-To-s 
“sweetest” ). 


4.1.3 Pronouns 


Attic and the other dialects of ancient Greek possess a wealth of pronouns. 


4.1.3.1 


Personal pronouns, enclitic and accented forms, occur in the singular, dual, and plural for 
each of the three persons, though by the period of Classical Attic, the third-person forms, 
aside from the dative singular and plural, are little used, and when they are used have a 
reflexive function (see 4.1.3.2): 


Personal pronouns 


(12) Attic personal pronouns 


Singular 
First Second Third 
Nominative egd (yo) sti(ov) 
Genitive emt (uo) sul (cov) hu (ow) 
Dative emoi (éuol) soi (coi) hoi (oi) 
Accusative emé (éué) sé (o€) hé (€) 
Dual 
First Second 
Nom./Acc. 6 (veo) sp"d (oe) 
Gen./Dat. no(i)n (vév) sp"6(i)n (opev) 
Plural 
First Second Third 
Nominative hémeés (tweis) — hiimés (Weis) sp'és (ooeis) 
Genitive hémon (fav) hiimon (Wyddv) sp"on (opddv) 
Dative hémin (piv) humin (Uyiv) sp*isi (opiot) 
Accusative hemas (pas) humas (Uuds) spas (opas) 
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The oblique forms of the singular personal pronouns and the dative of the third-person 
plural also occur as enclitics, in which case the first-person pronouns lack the initial e- (i.e., 
mii (you), etc.). Furthermore, the oblique cases of the first and second plural pronouns 
are found with accent on the initial syllable; such forms have been similarly designated as 
enclitic or, alternatively, as simply “unemphatic” (see Allen 1973:243). 

Utilizing the stem of the personal pronouns, possessive pronominal adjectives were derived 
by attaching the thematic suffixes -o- and -tero-; feminine forms are constructed with the 
long -d- morphology of the first declension. Nominatives of the first and second persons 
respectively are formed as follows: (i) emds (2uds masc.), emé (ut fem.), emdn (Eudv neut.); 
(ii) sds (ods masc.), sé (of fem.), s6n (odv neut.). Instead of the third-person possessive 
adjective — hds (45 masc.), hé (t fem.), hon (v neut.) — Classical Attic normally uses mas- 
culine/neuter aut (avtot) and feminine autés (avt#\s), genitives of the pronoun autés 
(avTds, etc., see below). First and second singular possessives are at times also used reflex- 
ively. Plural possessives of the first and second persons appear in the nominative masculine 
singular as héméteros (1\yéTEpOs) and hiimeéteros (UuETEPOS) respectively. Attic normally uses 
auton (avtév), the genitive plural of autds, for third-person possession. A third-person 
possessive sp'éteros (odétepos), etc. is reflexive in use, normally accompanied by auton; the 
first and second plural forms are commonly used as reflexive possessives also (usually in 
combination with auton). 


4.1.3.2 Reflexive pronouns 


The reflexive pronouns of Attic were formed from the personal pronouns used in combi- 
nation with the pronoun autés. In the singular these have undergone univerbation (not yet 
having been joined in Homer) and only the second member shows inflection (occurring 
only in the oblique cases), with a thematic masculine/neuter and long -d- feminine. The 
genitive singular is thus formed as follows: (i) first person emautit (uautot “myself,” masc.), 
emautes (uauTi\s fem.); (ii) second person s(e)auti (o(e)autot “yourself,” masc.), s(e)autes 
(o(e)autiis fem.); (iii) h(e)autu (éautot or auto “himself, itself” masc./neut.), h(e)autes 
(EauTis or cutis, “herself,” fem.). In contrast, the two elements of the plural reflexives 
remain independent; consider the genitive plural (note that the genitive plural is identical 
for all genders): (i) first person hém6n auton (4\uadv avTév “ourselves”); (ii) second per- 
son hiimén auton (sudv avtév “yourselves”); (iii) third person sp"6n auton (opdv atrtaov 
“themselves” ). However, at an early period in Attic, the third singular reflexive is generalized 
to the third plural so that h(e)auton and the other case forms eventually usurp the position 
of sp'6n auton, etc. (moreover, the h(e)aut- morpheme will in time be completely gener- 
alized, replacing the reflexive forms of the first and second persons, singular and plural). 
As pointed out above, Attic also uses the third-person pronouns (hu, hoi, hé, spon, splisi, 
spas) reflexively. These function as the so-called “indirect” or “long-distance” reflexives, 
appearing in subordinate clauses and having an antecedent in a higher clause (though the 
h(e)aut- third-person reflexive frequently is also so used). 


4.1.3.3 Reciprocal pronoun 


In addition to the reflexive, Greek possesses a reciprocal pronoun allélo- (&AAnAo-), meaning 
“each other, one another.” It occurs in the oblique cases of the dual and plural. The accusative 
masculine, feminine, and neuter plural are offered as examples: alléliis (&AAt\ous), allélas 
(SAANAGs), dlléla (GAANA). 
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4.1.3.4 Definite article 


Under the heading of demonstrative pronouns can be treated the Greek definite article, 
which had its origin as a demonstrative and still functions as such in Homer. Like the 
reflexive and reciprocal pronouns, the demonstratives form a thematic masculine/neuter 
stem and a long -a- feminine; however, the declension of these pronouns is not at all points 
identical to that of the corresponding nouns. Such differences are to be seen in the paradigm 
of the Attic article; note the nominative masculine singular and the nominative/accusative 
neuter singular: 


(13) Attic definite article 


Singular 
Masculine Feminine Neuter 
Nominative ho (6) hé (1) to (td) 
Genitive tu (Tot) tes (t7}s) tu (tov) 
Dative t6(i) (7) 8) (TH) —_-t8(4) (7) 
Accusative ton(tdv) _ tén (tH) t6 (16) 
Dual 
Masculine Feminine Neuter 
Nom./Acc. — t0(t0) t0(Ta) tO(Ta) 
Gen./Dat. toin (toiv) toin(toiv)  toin (toiv) 
Plural 
Masculine Feminine Neuter 
Nominative — hoi (oi) hai (ai) ta (td) 
Genitive ton (tdv) ton (tdv) ton (THv) 
Dative tois (tois) tais (tais) tots (tos) 
Accusative  ttis(toWs) ts (tas) ta (14) 


The nominative/accusative singular termination -ois from PIE *-odand characterizes various 
demonstrative pronouns. 


4.1.3.5 Demonstrative pronouns 


Attic has three principal demonstratives, one of which was formed from that early demon- 
strative which became the article, plus a particle -de: hdde (68¢), héde (#5), tode (145s). 
The demonstrative hitos (ottos masc.), hatité (atitn fem.), tito (totto neut.) appears to 
trace its origin to the same source, constructed with a particle -u- and a formant -to-. Both 
héde and hittos function as near demonstratives the former is generally used to refer to some 
entity in nearer proximity to the speaker than the latter. The far demonstrative of Greek is 
ekénos (ékeivos masc.), ekéné (éxetvn fem.), ekéno (éxeivo neut.). Declined like ekénos is the 
so-called emphatic pronoun autés (avtés masc.), auté (avth fem.), auté (avTd neut.). As 
noted above, autés is utilized in reflexive constructions and serves in lieu of the third-person 
personal pronoun in the oblique cases; in addition autés is used in conjunction with a noun 
to express emphasis or sameness. 


4.1.3.6 Interrogative/indefinite pronoun 


Greek inherited from Proto-Indo-European an interrogative/indefinite pronoun. The inter- 
rogative tis, ti (tis, ti; “who, which, what”) is tonic, while the segmentally identical indefinite 
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tis, ti (““someone, something, etc.”) is enclitic. The interrogative is illustrated in (14); the 
nasal which appears in most of the oblique cases has been generalized from an inherited 
accusative singular “tin; as with adjectives of two endings, a gender distinction occurs only 
in the nominative and accusative: 


(14) Attic interrogative pronoun 


Singular Dual Plural 
Nom. masc./fem. _ tis (tis) tine (tive) tines (tives) 
Acc. masc./fem. tina (tive) tine (tive) tinas (Tivas) 
Nom./acc. neut. ti (ti) tine (tive) tina (tiva) 
Genitive tinos (Tivos) tinoin (tivoiv) — tindn (Tiveov) 
Dative tini (tiv1) tinoin (tivoiv) _ tisi (tiot) 


A thematic variant is preserved in various dialects, found in Attic in the genitive singular ti 
(tow), from which a dative to (+6, Homeric téo) was created. 


4.1.3.7 Relative pronouns 


The Greek relative pronoun developed from a Proto-Indo-European stem *yo-, “yeh -; the 
inflection is that characteristic of ekénos and autdés: nominative hés (ds masc.), hé (1 fem.), 
ho (6 neut.); genitive hii (ot masc./neut.), hés (#5 fem.), and so forth. In addition, Greek 
possesses an indefinite relative pronoun (“whoever, whatever, etc.”) composed of the relative 
and indefinite pronouns in combination, with both members inflected: for example, hdstis 
(doT15 masc.), hétis (ft1s fem.), héti (671 neut.); genitive hiitinos (oUtIvos masc./neut.), 
hestinos (#oT1vos fem.). In Attic there also exist variant forms of the genitive and dative, 
singular and plural, which consist of an uninflected first member hé- joined to a thematized 
second member: for example, héti (Stou gen. sg.), héto(1) (6tw dat. sg., both masc./neut.). 


4.2 Verbal morphology 


The verbal system of ancient Greek is quite complex. Greek verbs are marked for tense, voice, 
mood, person, and number. The so-called tenses of Greek require some discussion and are 
treated in the immediately following paragraphs. Verbs are inflected for three voices (active, 
middle, and passive), three persons (first, second, and third) and three numbers (singular, 
dual, and plural). Stems are marked for four moods: indicative (the mood of declaration, 
factual statement), subjunctive (future-oriented, the mood of will and probability), optative 
(the mood of wish and potentiality), and imperative (the mood of command). 

The Greek verbal system is characterized by seven inflectionally distinct tenses: present, 
imperfect, aorist, perfect, pluperfect, future, and future perfect. Though these verbal cate- 
gories have been traditionally labeled “tenses,” they possess independent temporal signifi- 
cance only in the indicative mood. Most fundamentally, the so-called tenses of Greek register 
aspectual differences. 


4.2.1 Verbal aspect 


At least three different verbal aspects can be identified in Greek: perfective, imperfective, 
and aoristic. The perfective aspect signifies action which the speaker views as complete, as a 
packaged whole, and the results of which continue to exist. This is the aspectual significance 
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of the Greek perfect “tense,” which Gildersleeve (1900:99) aptly and succinctly described 
in stating that it “looks at both ends of an action.” The pluperfect (which is limited to the 
indicative mood and so always has temporal significance in independent clauses) denotes 
complete action producing a result which continued into some referential moment in the 
past. Similarly the future perfect represents complete action producing a result which will 
continue into some referential moment in the future. 

While the perfective aspect signifies complete action, the imperfective aspect repre- 
sents action which is continuing, ongoing (and hence not complete). The present stem 
denotes the imperfective aspect and provides two distinct tenses in the indicative mood: the 
present and the imperfect. The latter is used of action taking place in the past (and only 
occurs in the indicative mood), the former of non-past action. Compare imperfect indica- 
tive égrap'on, “I was writing” (ypadov) with perfect indicative gégrap'a, “I have written” 
(yéypada). 

The aoristic aspect is conveyed by the aorist “tense” stem and signifies action which is 
reported simply as an occurrence, an event, without suggestion as to its completeness or 
continuance —hence the name of the tense: aorist (4Opio tos“undefined, unlimited”). Within 
the indicative mood, the aorist has temporal significance and represents past action. 

The aspectual distinctions outlined above are relatively discrete in the indicative mood 
even though verb-stems conveying particular aspectual notions in this mood also have 
temporal significance (i.e., actually have tense value). However, this aspectual distinctiveness 
begins to blur in the case of the present and future indicative. We have seen that the present 
stem is a carrier of the imperfective aspect and that this is the stem of both the imperfect 
indicative and present indicative. While the imperfect regularly signifies imperfective aspect 
and the present indicative often does so, in some instances the present indicative is aspectually 
aoristic, being used simply to record the occurrence of an action in present time without 
any notion of continuation. The future indicative is sometimes analyzed as fundamentally 
signifying aoristic aspect, and perhaps in a majority of instances the future does simply cite 
the occurrence of an action, in aoristic fashion. However, in other instances the future clearly 
is used in an imperfective sense to signify continuous action. 


4.2.2 Thematic present tense stems 


In the parent Indo-European language, various means existed for forming the present tense 
stem, most of which survive in the grammar of Greek, at least vestigially. For the formation 
of thematic stems, the Attic dialect utilizes each of the following constructions: 

1. The present tense stem can be formed by attaching the thematic vowel to the verb root. 
In Proto-Indo-European, present tense stems thus formed were of two types — those with 
accented e-grade of the root, and those with 9-grade of the root with accent on the thematic 
suffix (the so-called tudati type). Reflexes of both types occur in Greek: p''érd (pépoo“I bear,” 
< *b'ér-e/o-) is of the former type, and grap"6 (ypade “I write,” < *grb'-é/6-) is of the 
latter. Reduplicated forms of the thematic present tense stem occur in Greek, as they did in 
Proto-Indo-European; the vowel used in constructing the reduplicated syllable is -i-, as in, 
for example, tiktd (tikto, “I bring forth,” < *ti-tk-e/o-). 

2. In Greek, as in its Indo-European ancestor language, a highly productive suffix -ye/yo- 
was used to build verb-stems either by attaching the suffix directly to a verb root (primary 
suffix) or by adding the suffix to an already existing stem (secondary suffix), most commonly 
to noun stems (forming denominative verbs), but also to verb-stems (forming deverbative 
verbs). Primary formations are of two types — one with e-grade of the root, the other with 
g-grade. Though a commonly utilized formant, the occurrence of -ye/yo- is opaque because 
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its addition results in numerous phonological modifications to stems. These modifications 
give rise to three of the traditionally identified classes of present tense stems: the tau-class, 
the iota-class, and the contract verbs. 

2A. The t-class: The verbs assigned to the tau-class are characterized by the presence 
of the consonantal cluster -pt- (-1rT-), the reflex of an earlier sequence “bilabial + y; for 
example, sképtomai (oxétrtouat “I look carefully”) < PG *skep-ye/o-. 

2B. The 1-class: A heterogeneous set of verbs, the iota-class consists of several subtypes: 


(i) Verb-stems formed in -tt- (-tT-) in Attic (but -ss- (-oo-) in many dialects), from 
the earlier sequences voiceless {dental, velar, labiovelar} stop + y; for example, pétto 
(tréT Too, “I cook”) < PG *pek"’-ye/o-. 

(ii) Verb-stems formed in -zd- (-¢-), from the Proto-Greek sequences voiced {dental, labial, 
labiovelar} stop + y; for example, nizd6 (viZe “I wash”) from “nig-ye/o-. 

(iii) Verb-stems formed in -II- (-AA-) from the Proto-Greek sequence *-ly-; for example, 
stéll6 (otéAAc “T set in order”), from “stel-ye/o-. 

(iv) Verb-stems in -ain- (-aiv-) and -air- (-atp-), from the earlier sequences *-any-, *-amy-, 
“ary-; for example, baind (Baives, “I walk, go”), from PG *g"m-ye/o-. 

(v) Verb-stems in -fé i, ii} n- and -{é, i, ii}r- from the Proto-Greek sequences *-{e, i, u}{n, 
r}y-; for example, tén6 (teiveo “I stretch”) from *ten-ye/o-. 

(vi) Verb-stems in -ai- (-ca-) and *-e7- (“e1-) from Proto-Greek sequences “{a, e}w-ye/o-; for 
example, kaid (kai “I light,”) from *kaw-ye/o-. In Attic and most other dialects, verbs 
ending in *-ei6 (“-e10) were analogically modified to -eud (-eve), under the influence 
of nonpresent tenses and corresponding nouns in -eu-s (-€u-s). 


2C. The contract verbs: A large class of verbs built with the -ye/o- suffix is that of the so- 
called contract verbs. These are predominantly denominatives, constructed by the addition 
of -ye/o- to a stem ending in a vowel (sometimes as the result of consonant loss). With the 
loss of intervocalic - y-, the resulting adjacent vowels contracted, giving this class its defining 
characteristic. Contract presents are of three principal types: those in -a (-caoo), -e0 (-€w), 
and -00 (-0w). 


(i) Verbs ending in -ad (-cac). These are primarily denominative verbs formed from noun 
stems in -a- (first declension nouns); for example, timdd (tide “I honor”) from PG 
*tim-a-ye/o- (cf. timé [tiph“honor”]). 

(ii) Verbs ending in -e¢ (-ew). This somewhat heterogeneous class of verbs consists pre- 
dominantly of denominative verbs made from thematic noun stems (second de- 
clension nouns) having e-grade of the thematic suffix; for example oikéd (oikéw “I 
inhabit”) from PG *woik-e-ye/o- (cf. ofkos [oikos “house”]). Among other Proto-Indo- 
European formations which contribute to this set are s-stems (e.g., teléd [TeA€éoo, “T 
complete”] from PG “tel-es-ye/o-); iterative/causatives formed with o-grade of the root 
and a suffix -éye/o- (e.g., p"obéd [poPéoo“l strike with fear”] from PG * p'og"-eye/o-); 
and stems built with a stative formant *-eh)- (e.g., hrigéd [ptyéw “T shiver with cold” 
from PIE *rig-eh,-). 

(iii) Verbs in -00 (-ow). While the preceding two types of contract verbs have Proto- 
Indo-European antecedents, this third type, as a productive category, is original to 
Greek. Contract verbs of the -ad (-aw) type furnished the pattern for analogical 
creation of -06 (-ow) denominatives of second declension nominals. Such verbs are 
commonly factitive in sense; for example dél66 (SnAdw “I make clear”) beside délos 
(Sf\Aos “clear”). 
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In Attic, contraction of the vowels which were juxtaposed subsequent to the loss of 
-y- adhered to the contraction patterns outlined above, thus producing present (active 
indicative) paradigms such as those of timdé (tide), o1kéd (oiKéw), dél6d (SnAdo): 


(15) Attic contract verbs 


Ist sg. timo (tid) oiko (oikd) délo (SNA) 
2nd sg. tima(i)s — (TIpa&s) oikes (oixeis) délois (SnAcis) 
3rd sg. tima(i) (Tipe) oike (oikei) déloi (SnAoi) 

Ist pl.  timomen (tivdyev) oiktimen (oikotyev) délimen (SnAowyev) 
2nd pl. timate (tipcte) oikéte (oikeiTte) déliite (SnAovte) 
3rd pl. timosi (tipo) oikusi (oikovo1) délisi (SnAovot) 


3. The Greek thematic suffix -ske/o- is descended from PIE *-s(k)e/o-, originally used in 
the formation of iteratives. Among stem formations found are those with o-grade of the root, 
for example bd-ske (6d-oxe “go!”), in some instances with reduplication, as in di-da-sko 
(81-8dé-oKoo “I teach”). 

4. A fourth present tense formation is that of the nu-class, a set of verb-stems having 
Proto-Indo-European antecedents, built with various formants containing n. In the parent 
language, nasal presents (originally iterative or inchoative in sense) were formed by insertion 
of an ablauting infix *-ne/n- before the final consonant of the root; from roots ending in 
*-w and *-h were abstracted new suffixes *-neu-/-nu- and *-neh-/-nh-. The parent infix *-n- 
is preserved in some Greek thematic verbs, but is used in conjunction with a suffix -ane/o-, 
itself derived originally from the Proto-Indo-European nasal infix: for example, pii-n-t'- 
dno-mai (tru-v-8-dvo-yor “T learn”). Still other Greek nasal presents are formed with this 
same suffix, but without the nasal infix: for example, auks-dnd (av€-dvoo“l increase”). A 
third thematic nasal present of Greek is built with a suffix -ne/o-: for example, dak-no 
(8dK-voo “T bite”); certain stems display a thematicized form of the above-mentioned Proto- 
Indo-European suffix *-nu-, that is PG *-nwe/o-: for example, Attic ti-nd (ti-veo “T pay”); cf. 
Tonic ti-nd (t1-veo), from Proto-Attic-Ionic *ti-nw6 (“ti-vFoo). From athematic nu-stems (see 
below) developed a thematized formant -nuo/e-: for example, dék-niid (Seix-vie, “I point 
out”). 


4.2.3 Athematic present tense stems 


Athematic present tense stems are of four basic types. Two of these involve Greek reflexes 
of the Proto-Indo-European nasal suffixes abstracted from nasal infixed roots ending in *-h 
and *-w (noted above): 


1. In Attic, athematic present tense stems are formed with the suffix -né- (-nd- outside 
of Attic and Ionic, from PIE *-neh-) or -na- (from PIE *-nh2-). The former occurs in 
the active singular, the latter elsewhere: thus, active pér-né-mi (trép-vn-ui “I sell”). 

2. The Attic suffixes -nii (instead of *-neu-, an analogical formation based on *-na-) and 
-nii- show the same distribution as -né- and -na-: for example, dr-nii-mai (&p-vu-pou 
“T win,” with short ii, being in the middle voice). 

3. Root presents are formed by attaching athematic endings directly to the verb root; 
e-grade of the root occurs in the active indicative singular and in the subjunctive, 
elsewhere the zero-grade: for example, p"@-mi (on-ut “I say,” from PIE *b'eh2-), p'a- 
meén (da-yév “we say,” from PIE *blh,-), 
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4, | Athematic reduplicated presents are likewise formed utilizing a root stem, but with 
reduplication of the initial consonant of the root: for example, di-d6-mi (81-5c-u1 
“T give,” from PIE *-deh;-), di-do-men (8i-50-yev “we give,” from PIE *-dh;-). 


4.2.4 Imperfect tense 


As was noted above, the Greek imperfect is built with present tense stems. The imper- 
fect differs from the present by the use of secondary, rather than primary, verb endings 
(see below), and by the presence of the temporal prefix e-, the augment. Thus, beside 
present p'ér-6 (ép-co, “I bear”), there is formed an imperfect é-p"er-on (#-dep-ov, “I was 
bearing”). The e-augment is also used in the formation of the other “secondary” tenses — 
the aorist and pluperfect — and is also attested in Indo-Iranian, Phrygian, and Armenian. 
Its use is optional in early Greek, as in Vedic Sanskrit and Avestan, but in time becomes 
requisite. 


4.2.5 Future tense stems 


The future tense of Greek is formed with a suffix -se/o-, descended from the Proto-Indo- 
European desiderative suffix *-s(y)e/o-. Greek future stems are of two principal types, the 
sigmatic (or s-) future and the contract future. The former occurs with roots ending in 
a stop or -s, such as dek-s6 (Seik-o “TI will show”), and with certain roots (and stems) 
having a final vowel, in which case the intervocalic -s- of -se/o- (having been lost by regular 
sound change) has been restored analogically: lii-s6 (AU-cco “I will loose”). Contract futures 
have their origin in the future stems of Proto-Indo-European roots terminating in the 
laryngeals *h; and * hp, such as “ere -s6 (“epe-ow “I will speak”) from PIE *werh,-; and *ela-s6 
(*eAa-oo “TI will drive”) from PIE *h;elhz-. Regular loss of the Proto-Greek intervocalic -s- 
yields contract verbs in -e6 and -ad: thus eré6 (pg) and elad (gAdw). The -ed contract 
future was then generalized to almost all Greek verb formants ending in a liquid or a 
nasal. In Attic this future construction was extended to yet an even wider range of verbs, 
resulting in the inflection dubbed the “Attic future”: compare (with contraction) Attic tel6 
(teAd “T will complete”; Ionic telé6 (teAEco) and Homeric teléssd (TeAéooo), from the stem 
teles-. 

Greek future tense verbs are not uncommonly inflected with middle endings, for exam- 
ple pé-somai (tret-coyo “I will suffer”), and in instances show reduplication as well, for 
example Homeric de-dék-somai (Se5éGoucn “I will receive”). Both of these characteristics 
likely have their origin in the morphology of the Proto-Indo-European desiderative. Though 
future middle inflection could also be used to convey passive voice, a new future passive 
construction was built utilizing the aorist passive suffixes (see below) -t"@- (-6n-, the first 
future passive) and -@- (-1-, the second future passive) to which was attached the future 
middle -somai (-coyat), etc. The construction is little known in Homer but has become 
common by the period of Classical Attic. 


4.2.6 Aorist tense stems 


The morphology of the aorist tense is of three basic types: athematic, thematic (which 
together comprise the traditional second aorist category), and sigmatic (first aorist), each 
with Proto-Indo-European ancestry. The class of Greek athematic aorists consists primarily 
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of nonablauting root verbs (though preserving traces of Proto-Indo-European ablaut): for 
example, é-bé -n (€-Bn-v “I went,” from PIE *g" ehp-). In the case of a small subset of three 
verbs, the singular athematic aorist is formed with a -k- extension of the root, preserving 
vowel gradation: for example, é-t'@-k-a (@-6n-K-a “I placed,” from PIE *d"eh,-; cf. Latin 
fe-c-i “I made”), displaying so-called alpha-thematic morphology (where -a, the regular 
reflex of the first singular ending *-m, and which arose regularly in the third plural, is 
extended through much of the paradigm [thus second singular é-t'@-k-a-s (2-6n-K-a-s)] —a 
morphology also characteristic of certain other root aorists). 

Thematic aorists are formed predominantly with o-grade of the root, originally accented 
on the thematic suffix: for example, é-lip-on (é-Aitr-ov “T left”). As in Sanskrit, some display 
reduplication: ép-on (eitrov “I spoke,” from *e-we-wk""-0-). 

The Greek sigmatic aorist is clearly inherited from Proto-Indo-European, though the 
origin of its characteristic -s- marker is disputed: é-dék-sa (@51€a, “I showed,” from *e-deik- 
s-m). The -s-a(-) reflex, regular in the first singular and the third plural, was analogically 
extended through most of the sigmatic aorist paradigm, i.e., the paradigm has become 
alpha-thematic. 

The passive voice of the aorist could be expressed by middle inflection in early Greek, as 
in Sanskrit; however, a morphologically distinct aorist passive developed from intransitive 
aorist actives in -é -, which formant is likely to be traced to a Proto-Indo-European stative 
suffix *-eh;-/-h)-: thus, e-k'ar-é -n (@-x&p-n-v, “I rejoiced; I was delighted”); with possible o- 
grade, survives only he-dI- 6-n (£-GA-w-v “I was taken”). The details of origin are uncertain, 
but alongside -é- there developed an aorist passive marker -t"@- (secondand firstaorist passives 
respectively), perhaps of greater utility for verb bases ending in a vowel, as in e-lii-t'@-n 
(&-AU-On-v “I was released”). 


4.2.7 Perfect tense stems 


The Greek perfect stem is formed in four principal manners and, in the active indicative, 
inflected with a set of perfect endings, continuing in part those of Proto-Indo-European. The 
archaic verb oid-a (oi8-a “I know” [in origin “I have seen”], from PIE “wid-), one perfect 
type in and ofitself, preserves the Proto-Indo-European pattern of o-grade of the root in the 
active singular, g-grade in the plural (is-men [io-yev “we know”]), with endings attached to 
the root. 

The so-called first perfect of Attic is the most commonly occurring perfect stem; its 
hallmark is a -k- formant which precedes the endings, probably to be linked to the -k- of 
the three athematic aorists mentioned above. Relatively late in origin and a uniquely Greek 
formation, the k-perfect began with verb roots ending in a long vowel, as in, for example, 
bé-bé-k-a (Bé-Bn-K-a “I have gone,” from PIE *g"eh2-). The construction first appeared 
in the singular, spreading subsequently to the plural and to verb roots of other shapes. 
As in the preceding example, perfect stems normally show an initial reduplicated syllable 
(to be found already in the parent Indo-European language), on which see immediately 
below. 

Lacking the -k- formant of the first perfect, the Attic second perfect is characterized by 
an absence of root alternation in the active voice. Both this perfect stem and that of the 
k-perfect display alpha-thematic inflection in the active indicative (extended from the first 
singular and third plural). 

The fourth perfect type, the aspirated perfect, is primarily an Attic-Ionic development, 
one which had its origin in the middle voice. The perfect middle is formed by attaching 
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endings directly to the verb root. Each of the perfect middle endings begins with a consonant 
except for the early third plural -atai (-ata1). Through processes of assimilation, all root-final 
bilabial stops, whether - p, -b, or - p’, are modified by the attached consonant of the ending — 
and all undergo identical modification, so that the original quality of the bilabial stop 
(voiceless, voiced, or aspirated) is obscured. Root-final velar stops (-k, -g, -k") are likewise 
neutralized. For example, from trép-6 (tpétrw “I turn”) is generated a middle second plural 
té-trap"-t'e (té-tpag-Oe “you have turned”). In the case of some roots with a final bilabial or 
velar, the aspirated reflex of the second plural spreads to the third plural, as in te-trap'-atai 
(te-TpXp-aTtai, rather than “te-trap-atai) — a stage which is preserved in Homer. From this 
starting point, the aspirate is then generalized through the perfect active: thus, té-trop'-a 
(té-Tpop-a “T have turned” ) rather than *té-trop-a. 


4.2.7.1 Perfect stem reduplication 


Most commonly roots beginning #C;(C2)V- reduplicate as #Cj;e-C;(C2)V- (as in bé-bé 
-k-a), though a good number of root-initial #CC- sequences in Attic (e.g., ps-, ks-, gn-) 
“reduplicate” synchronically by prefixing the vowel e- (e.g., é-psau-k-a (€-yau-x-a “T have 
touched”). The latter reduplication appears to have spread from perfects of verb roots with 
initial #sC- clusters: by regular sound change “#se-sC- yields #he-sC- (e.g., hé-st@-k-a (€-oTn- 
x-a “T have stood”) from “se-st@-k-a). The spread of unaspirated e- (rather than he-) was likely 
supported by the e- augment of the other preterite tenses, aorist and imperfect. Moreover, 
in some instances of initial #sC- clusters, regular dissimilatory processes of deaspiration 
produced an e- reduplication: thus, é-lép'-a (ei-Ang-a “I have taken”) from *he-I'ap'-a, 
from *se-slap"-a (certain #s + sonorant clusters perhaps being particularly susceptible to this 
development). 

Proto-Indo-European verb roots beginning with a laryngeal produce Greek perfect stems 
which synchronically appear to “reduplicate” by lengthening an initial vowel: for example, 
eg-mai (ty-uou “I have led,” perfect of dgd (&yw)), from PG *ag-, from PIE *hze-h2g-. 
This synchronic pattern of producing the perfect stem by lengthening an initial vowel then 
spread to other vowel-initial roots. 

Yet a distinct type of reduplication is exhibited by verb roots which begin with a vowel fol- 
lowed by a sonorant consonant; such roots form a perfect stem by reduplicating the vowel + 
sonorant sequence and lengthening the vowel of the root. The exact origin of the structure is 
a matter of disagreement, though again is likely to lie in the presence of an initial laryngeal: 
thus, eléliit" -a (A-hyAvO-a “I have come”), from *h,le-h;,lud"-. The pattern is extended to 
other verb roots beginning with a vowel and becomes especially common in Attic (and 
Ionic), thus being dubbed Attic reduplication. 


4.2.7.2 Pluperfect and future perfect 


Before leaving perfect morphology, attention needs to be given to the pluperfect and future 
perfect. Both of these tenses are Greek innovations, not to be found in Proto-Indo-European. 
The Attic pluperfect is formed with the perfect stem, to which the augment is prefixed if 
the stem begins with a consonant (such is the general case at least). In the active voice, the 
Classical Attic pluperfect endings preserve a formant -e-, of uncertain origin (attested in 
Homer), which is followed in turn by the perfect endings in the singular and the secondary 
endings in the dual and plural (though the third plural appends -san). In the singular, 
Attic contracts the -e- and the ensuing morph: thus “e-le-lii-k-e-a ("e-Ae-AU--e-a) yields 
e-le-lii-k-@ (&-Ae-AU-k-1) “I had released”). In both Homer and later Attic, variant plu- 
perfect active morphology occurs. The Attic middle is produced by adding the secondary 
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middle endings to the pluperfect stem (as described above): e-le-lii-mén (é-Ae-AU-unv “I had 
ransomed”). Attachment of the sigmatic future s+ ending complex to the perfect stem yields 
the future perfect. 


4.2.8  Nonindicative moods 


The above elaboration of the tense stems of Attic has focused upon stems as they occur in the 
indicative, the unmarked mood of Greek by the fifth century. A survey of the morphology 
of the nonindicative moods follows. 


4.2.8.1 Subjunctive mood 


In Proto-Indo-European the subjunctive is marked by an ablauting suffix -e/o- attached 
to the root. The Greek reflex of this construction, the so-called short vowel subjunctive, 
characterized athematic stems in early Greek and is preserved in Homer and else- 
where: for example @d-o-men (ci5-o-yev “may we know”, from the e-grade of *wid-, 
perfect subjunctive). The attachment of this suffix -e/o- to thematic stems yielded, by 
contraction with the thematic vowel, the Greek long vowel subjunctive: lii-6-men (AU- 
oo-yev “may we release,” present subjunctive). Extension of this long vowel morphol- 
ogy to the aforementioned athematic stems results in, for example, Attic @d-6-men 
(€i5-d-yev). 


4.2.8.2 Optative mood 


The optative mood in the parent Indo-European language was marked by the suffix 
“-yeh,/ih,-, originally attached to the root, with *-ih;- subsequently also affixed to the- 
matic stems. The former is antecedent to the Greek athematic optative suffix, as in 
Attic 8-n (earlier *eié-n [ein-v “I would be”] from *h;,s-yéh)-) and é-men (earlier *ei- 
men [gi-uev “we would be”] from *h;s-ih;-). In the case of thematic and alpha-thematic 
stems, the Attic reflex is -oi- and -ai- respectively: p'ér-oi-mi (ép-o1-u “I would bear”), 
with the primary athematic ending (on primary and secondary endings see below) ex- 
tended to earlier p"ér-oi-a (pép-o1-a, from *b'ér-o-ih;-m), though secondary endings are 
commonly preserved in the optative paradigm; [ii-s-ai-mi (AU-o-c1-\1 “I would release,” 
aorist). 


4.2.8.3 Imperative mood 


A multiplicity of morphological markings characterizes the Greek imperative. As in Proto- 
Indo-European, the active second singular is formed with the bare stem alone (i.e., with- 
out an ending), or by attaching to the stem the particle -ti (PIE *-d'i); the former con- 
struction provides the most frequently occurring Greek imperative, the latter is limited to 
athematic stems: for example, p'ér-e (gép-e “carry !”); i-t'i (i-61, “go !”). In addition, the 
second singular is formed in Attic by attachment of the word-final formants -s (the sec- 
ondary ending) and -1 (both occurring rarely), as well as -on, characterizing alpha-thematic 
aorist inflection. Proto-Indo-European filled out portions of the imperative paradigm uti- 
lizing the injunctive mood (like the indicative in form but with secondary, rather than 
primary, endings and expressing “timeless truths”). Injunctive morphology is preserved 
in the Greek second-person plural imperative (p'érete [pépete “carry!”]), looking like 
the Greek indicative (as does the second dual). The third-person singular imperative is 
marked by the appending of a particle -16 (-t«, PIE *-tod) to the verb-stem (p"eré-t6 
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[pepé-too “let him/her carry”]), from which a third dual marker -ton (-tov) was cre- 
ated. The third-person plural takes several forms in Attic, building with the particle -to, 
such as p"erd-nton (pepd-vtoov “let them carry”), where the bookend nasals are taken over 
from the primary (*-onti > -iisi) and secondary (-on) third plural endings. Middle im- 
perative endings likewise continue injunctive morphology (e.g., second singular * p"ere-so 
(*pepe-co), becoming p’érii (pépou)) and display analogical reshaping (e.g., the third sin- 
gular ending -st"6 (-o6co), after middle second plural -st’e(-o6e) and active third singular 
-t0 (-To)). 


4.2.9 Verb endings 


The verb endings of Greek are traditionally classified as primary and secondary. In broad 
terms, the primary endings are used with non-past tenses, the secondary endings with 
past tenses and the optative mood. Endings are further differentiated as thematic (attached 
to a thematic stem) and (otherwise) athematic. The following charts illustrate Attic verb 
endings. In the case of thematic verbs, division is made between the root and thematic suffix; 
for athematic, division is marked before the ending. In (16) primary active thematic and 
athematic endings are illustrated by the present active indicative of p’érd (pépoo “I carry”) 
and tit"@mi (ti®nu “I place”) respectively: 


(16) Attic verb endings I: primary active 


Thematic Athematic 

p €r-0 (p€p-~) tit’ -mi = (Ti6 1-1) 
p ér-és (ép-e1s) tit"e-s (ti81-s) 

p ér-é (pép-e) tit"é-si (t16n-o1) 
pér-eton (ép-etov) tit"e-ton — (Ti8e-Tov) 
P 
P 
P 


Singular 


"ér-eton (pép-etov) tit'e-ton —_ (Ti8e-Tov) 


1. 
2 
3. 
Dual 2. 
3 
1 
2, 
3 


Plural "ér-omen (oép-ouev) tit"e-men = (Ti8e-yev) 
"ér-ete (pép-eTe) tit"e-te (ti8e-Te) 
p €r-tsi (gép-ovor) — tité-asi (118€-Go1) 


Secondary active thematic and athematic endings are illustrated by the imperfect active 
indicative paradigms of p'ér6 and hist@mi (totnut “I stand”) respectively: 


(17) Attic verb endings II: secondary active 


Thematic Athematic 
Singular 1.  éper-on (Epep-ov) histé-n (iotn-v) 
2. épher-es (Epep-es) histé-s (iot1-s) 

3. épher-e (Epep-e) histé (iotn) 
Dual 2. epér-eton —(Zgep-etov) hista-ton (io Ta-Tov) 
3. epher-étén (Epep-etnv) _hista-tén (iotd-THv) 
Plural 1 epbér-omen (Epep-onev) hista-men  (iota-pev) 
2. ephér-ete (Epep-eTe) hista-te (iota-Te) 
3. épPer-on (Epep-ov) hista-san (io Ta-oav) 


Middle endings are used to express both middle and passive voice, as in Proto-Indo- 
European; though distinct passive inflection developed for particular tenses, as noted above. 
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In (18), the primary middle endings are illustrated with the present middle indicative 
paradigms of thematic p'ér6 and athematic tit'@mi: 


(18) Attic verb endings III: primary middle 


Thematic Athematic 


Singular 1. p'r-omai (pép-ouct) —tit"e-mai (ti8e-ua) 
2. prr-a(i) (~ép-n) tit"e-sai (ti8e-ca1) 
3. p'r-etai (pee-eTa1) tit"e-tal (ti8e-Ta1) 

Dual 2. p'ér-est'on — (@ép-eo8ov) titte-stton — (Ti8e-oBov) 
3. plér-est'on — (gép-eo8ov) titte-stton — (Ti8e-oov) 
1. pter-dmetta (pep-dueda) tit’’-metha — (T10é-pe8ax) 
2.  plér-esthe (pép-eo8e) tithe-sthe (t16e-08¢) 
3. p'ér-ontai (pép-ovtal)  tit"e-ntai (t16e-vta) 


Plural 


(19) presents the secondary middle endings, utilizing the imperfect middle indicative 
paradigms of thematic p"éré and athematic tit'@mi: 


(19) Attic verb endings IV: secondary middle 


Thematic Athematic 


Singular 1. epber-Omén  (égep-dunv) —etit"é-mén —(£710é-unv) 
2. ep’ér-u (Epép-ov) etit"e-so (éTi8e-co) 
3. ep'ér-eto (Epép-eTO) etithe-to (éti8e-To) 
Dual 2. epér-esthon —(épp-eoBov) etit'e-stton —(Ti8e-c Pov) 
3. ep fer-ésthen —( Epep-EoOnv) etit’-sthen — (@110-0 Ov) 
1. epter-Omet"a (&pep-dye8ax) etitheé-met'a  (é710é-ure8ax) 
2. ephér-esthe (Epep-eo0e) etit"e-sthe (éTi8e-o8e) 
3. ep"ér-onto (@pép-ovto) __etit'e-nto (éTi8e-vTo) 


Plural 


In the singular active indicative, Greek preserves an inherited set of perfect endings, seen 
in the inflection of oid-a (oi5-a “I know”). In the other perfect stem-types, represented 
below by léloipa (AéAo1tra “I have left”), the secondary second-person singular -s (-s) has 
been invoked to replace inherited —t'a (-6a): 


(20) Attic verb endings V: perfect 


Singular 1. oid-a = (oi8-a) léloip-a_— (AéAo1tt-a) 
2. ols-tha (ofo-Ga) léloip-as_ — (A€Ao1tt-as) 
3. oid-e (0i5-e) léloip-e — (AéAotr-e) 


4.2.10 Infinitives 


Attic possesses active, middle, and passive (or middle-passive) infinitives in the present, 
future, aorist, and perfect tenses. While the origin of the Greek infinitives is a matter of 
some uncertainty, it appears likely that they developed from verbal nouns inflected for 
particular cases. Attic thematic stems produce an active infinitive which terminates in -én 
(-e1v, earlier *-ein), apparently in origin an endingless locative of an n-stem (probably from 
*-sen, with loss of *-s- and contraction of the thematic vowel and the initial vowel of the 
remaining *-en). Athematic verbs in Attic form the active infinitive in -(e)nai: thus, tit'énai 
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(t108évon “to place,” present); diinai (Sova “to give,” aorist); édénai (ciSévon “to know,” 
perfect). The origin of the formant -(e)nai is disputed — perhaps arising from a particle *-ai 
appended to an n-stem, perhaps from a locative in *-eneh2-1. The active infinitive of sigmatic 
aorists terminates in -sai (-oa1), which perhaps preserves the particle *-ai mentioned above, 
or again is perhaps to be traced to a locative. The middle infinitives — present, future, aorist, 
and perfect; thematic and athematic — end in -st'ai (-o8a1), often conjectured to be related 
to Indo-Iranian infinitives in *-d"yai (as the aorist active -sai has been conjectured to be so 
related). 


4.2.11 Participles 


Active, middle, and passive (or middle-passive) participles occur in the present, future, aorist, 
and perfect tenses, and are inflected for all three genders. The active participle of the present, 
future, and aorist is formed with the suffix -nt- (-vt-). When attached to a thematic stem, 
the stem bears the o-grade of the thematic vowel: for example, the present active participles 
p''ér-o-nt-os (ép-o-vT-os “carrying,” gen. masc./neut. sg.); p!ér-Gn (ép-cv, nom. masc. 
sg. from *p"er-o-nt-s, with irregular lengthening of the final vowel); p'ér-iis-a (ép-ovo- 
a, nom. fem. sg. from * p"er-o-nt-ya). As the preceding examples illustrate, the masculine 
and neuter active participles have the expected consonant-stem inflection; feminines follow 
the inflection of (first declension) nouns of the *-ih2/yehz- type. Sigmatic aorists form the 
present active participle with a formant -ant- rather than *-at- (as expected by regular 
sound change, from *-s-rt-) under the influence of thematic stems: lii-s-ant-os (AU-o-avT- 
os, “releasing,” gen. masc./neut. sg.). The perfect active participle is formed with a suffix 
*-wos- (prior to the disappearance of Attic w) in the masculine and neuter, zero-grade -us- 
in the feminine: éd-ds (ei8-cos “knowing,” nom. masc. sg., from *weid-w6s); éd-uia (ei8-vic, 
nom. fem. sg., from *wid-us-ihz). Middle participles are formed utilizing a thematic suffix 
-meno-. 


4.2.12 Verbal adjectives 


In various daughter languages, including Greek, verbal adjectives developed from the 
Proto-Indo-European stem formant consisting of »-grade of the root plus the suffix 
*-t6-. While the original sense was passive, the Greek verbal adjective came to express 
active notions as well, and lacked the root constraint of the parent language: klii-td-s 
(kAu-T6-s, “heard of, famous”); prile-to-s (p1An-T6-s “to be loved”); pis-t6-s (tt10-Td-s, “to 
be believed; believing”). This is perhaps the same suffix used in the formation of ordi- 
nals and superlatives. Adjectives indicating necessity are formed with a suffix -té0-, of dis- 
puted origin though frequently linked to Sanskrit -tavya-: grap-téo-s (ypatt-téo-s “must be 
written”). 


4.3 Adverbs 


Attic, like other Greek dialects, productively forms adverbs from adjectives utilizing a for- 
mant -6s: kakds (kakos “bad”), kakos (xaKdds “ill”); hédiis (Sus “sweet”), hédeos (45005 
“sweetly”). For the comparative adverb, the accusative neuter singular of the comparative 
adjective is used, and for the superlative adverb, the accusative neuter plural of the superlative 
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adjective. In addition, Greek possesses many adverbs which are simply lexicalized nouns of 
various case forms (some no longer productive in Attic): for example, nominative (appar- 
ently) hapaks (&tro€ “once”); accusative témeron (tuEpov “today”); dative koiné(i) (kow?} 
“in common”); locative oikoi (oiko1 “at home”); instrumental lat’ra (AdOpa “secretly”). Sim- 
ilarly some adverbs are lexicalized univerbated prepositional phrases: ek-pod6n (éxtroSav, 
“out of the way,’ literally “away from the feet”). Numerous suffixes, of uncertain origin, are 
also used for adverb formation, such as -t"en, with ablatival sense, in, for example, én-t'en 
(év-Bev “thence”). 


4.4 Compounds 


Nominal compounding is a common phenomenon in Greek as it was in the parent 
Indo-European language. In Greek, nominal compounds are most frequently composed 
of two elements, infrequently more than two, and show inflection of the last mem- 
ber only. While Attic displays a wide variety of compound types, these can be conve- 
niently, if not exhaustively, classified as endocentric and exocentric, invoking categories 
from traditional Indo-European grammar. The former can be subdivided into copula- 
tive and determinative; the principal representative of the exocentric type is the possessive 
compound. 

Copulative compounds coordinate two (or more) members: for example, nitk't!-émeron 
(vux8-YEpov “night and day”). Determinatives may be descriptive (the first member mod- 
ifies the second adjectivally or adverbially) or dependent (the first member is grammatically 
dependent on the second, or occasionally vice versa): for example, akré-polis (&Kpd-ToAIs 
“upper city”) and Dids-kiiroi (Aido-Koupot “sons (boys) of Zeus”) respectively. Possessive 
compounds are similar in sense to determinatives, but are used adjectivally to indicate pos- 
session of a trait or quality: argiiré-toksos (&pyupo-togos “having a silver bow”). At times 
in Greek, as commonly in Sanskrit, possessive compounds are derived from determinatives 
by a shift in accent. 


4.5 Numerals 


Of the Attic cardinals 1 through 10, only the first four are declined, as in Proto-Indo- 
European: 


(21) The Attic cardinals 


1 hés, mia, hén eis, ula, év (masc. fem., neut.) 
2 dio SUo (declined as a dual) 
3 tres, tria Tpéis, Topic (masc./fem., neut.) 
4 téttares, téttara  téTTapes, TETTaPa (masc./fem., neut.) 
5 pénte TEVTE 

6 héks e€ 

7  hepta ETT 

8 oktd OKT 

9 ennéa EVVEX 

10 déka Séka 


From 11 through 199, the cardinals are indeclinable. Between 11 and 19, these are composed 
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of compounds with déka: for example, dd-deka (800-Sexa “12”). The decads 20 to 90, com- 
posed of a form of the appropriate monad and a reflex of Proto-Indo-European *dkm t- or 
o-grade *dkomt- (cf. *dekm(t) “ten”) are as follows: 


(22) The Attic decads 


20  ékosi eiKOO1 

30 triakonta TPIOAKOVTa 

40 tettarakonta TETTAPAKOVTA 
50 pentékonta TEVTT]KOVTG 
60 heksékonta ECNKOVTA 

70 hebdomékonta EBSOUNKOVTa 
80 ogdoékonta oydSonKovTa 
90 enenékonta EVEVT]KOVTO 


Hundreds are expressed by -katon (used for 100, PIE *kmtom) and its inflected Attic 
derivative -kdsioi preceded by a form of the appropriate monad; for example: 


(23) The Attic decads 


100 hekatén eKATOV 

200 diakosioi SIAKOCIOL 
300 triakésioi ~=—- TEIGKOoIO1 
400 tetrakésioi TeTtpaKdoio1 


One thousand is k"ilioi (xiA1o1) and 10,000 is miirioi (upio1). 

Compound numbers are expressed in various ways. Where x is the smaller number and 
Y the larger, the typical formulae are: (i) x kai Y (where kai (kat) is the conjunction “and”); 
(ii) Y (kai) x. In the second, kai is optional; compare English “three and twenty blackbirds” 
and “twenty-three.” If the last digit of the compound is eight or nine the common practice is 
to express the number as the next highest decad minus two or one respectively: for example, 
diioin déontes pentékonta (8voiv Séovtes TevtiKovta “forty-eight,” literally “fifty lacking 
two”). 

Ordinals are generally derived from the corresponding cardinals utilizing the suffix -to-. 
The ordinals “first” and “second” are exceptions regarding the cardinal base, and “seventh” 
and “eighth” show variation of the suffix. All ordinals are declined. 


(24) The Attic ordinals 


first protos TEPGTOS 
second  deuteros SEUTEPOS 
third tritos TpITOS 
fourth _ tétartos TETAPTOS 
fifth pémptos TEWTETOS 
sixth héktos EKTOS 


seventh hébdomos éBSoy05 
eighth 6gdoos dySo05 
ninth énatos EVATOS 
tenth dékatos SEKATOS 
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5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


As is the case with many early Indo-European languages possessing well-developed systems 
of nominal and verbal morphological marking, the word order of Greek is identified as free. 
That is to say, the order of sentence constituents is highly variable, though not all possible 
permutations can actually occur. Various investigators conducting statistical examinations 
of Greek texts have noted a tendency in Classical Greek for the subject to precede the verb 
(SV) and likewise for the object to precede the verb (OV). The result is that SV and OV have 
been identified as “unmarked” orders, and variation in these and other basic constituent 
orders has been commonly attributed to stylistic, pragmatic, and even prosodic factors. 


5.2 Clitics 


In the preceding sections allusion has been made to clitic elements; Classical Attic, like the 
other dialects of ancient Greek, possessed numerous such clitics, divided into the two broad 
classes of enclitics and proclitics. Traditionally these are analyzed as unaccented (atonic) 
lexemes which form an accent unit with the preceding (enclitics) or following (proclitics) 
tonic form. Among the enclitics are included the oblique cases of the singular personal 
pronouns, the indefinite pronoun and adverbs, and various grammatical particles (of which 
Greek has many, both adverbial and conjunctive). Under the heading of proclitic have been 
listed monosyllabic forms of the article which begin with a vowel, and certain prepositions 
and conjunctions. It should be noted that a proclitic class was not a notion treated by the 
Greek grammarians and that the breadth ofits membership and its prosodic nature have been 
debated by modern scholars (see Devine and Stephens 1994:356-361). The occurrence of 
clitics in the parent Indo-European language and their placement in Wackernagel’s position 
(after the first accented word of the sentence) is a well-established phenomenon, preserved 
particularly clearly in Anatolian (see Chs. 18-23). 


5.3 Post- and prepositives 


Classes of Greek lexemes can be further distinguished as postpositive and prepositive. Enclitics 
constitute roughly a large subset of the former and proclitics of the latter (for enumeration 
of class membership see Dover 1960:12—14). As formulated by Dover, postpositives (q) 
are generally not permitted in clause-initial position, while prepositives (p) are normally 
excluded from clause-final position. Words which are not so limited — most of the words of 
the language — can be labeled mobile (M), again following Dover (1960:12). In early Greek, 
postpositives tend to aggregate after the first mobile word of the sentence, but over time this 
tendency is progressively eroded. A familiar sentence-initial syntactic pattern of Classical 
Attic is #pq;Mq2 where q; can only be a connecting particle, qz can be any other postpositive 
(Dover 1960:16; Dover attributes the emergence of this pattern to an interaction of factors, 
including a partial coalescence of prepositives and mobile forms). 


5.4 Coordination 


Greek freely allows coordination and subordination. Coordination is commonly effected 
utilizing the enclitic conjunction fe (te) and the tonic kai (kai). Both can be used to conjoin 
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individual words, clauses and sentences and are frequently used in combination with one 
another and with still other conjunctions. The conjunctive particle dé (5€) is frequently used 
to introduce clauses and occurs in second position. Often a clause so introduced is coupled 
with a second clause marked by the particle mén (uév), the two existing in a contrastive 
relationship (“on the one hand”... “on the other hand”). 


5.5 Subordination 


With regard to syntax, the subordinate clauses of Greek are of three basic types, distinguished 
by the verb form — finite, infinitival, and participial. Within each type structural variation 
occurs. Subordinate clauses frequently contain a finite verb and are introduced by a comple- 
mentizer, of which the language possesses several. For example, the complementizers hina 
(iva), hds (ds), and hdpds (Stress) are used to mark subordinate clauses containing a finite 
verb in the subjunctive or optative mood — subordinate constructions traditionally identi- 
fied as purpose (or final) clauses. If the verb of the matrix clause is inflected in a so-called 
primary tense (present, future, perfect, future perfect), the subjunctive is used in the em- 
bedded clause; if the tense of the matrix verb is “secondary” (imperfect, aorist, pluperfect), 
the subordinate verb appears in the optative (or subjunctive) mood. 


(25) troideveo TO TralSiov iva ekuaOn 
paidetié td paidion hina ekmaté(i) 
“T teach (PRESENT) the child in order that he may learn (suBJUNCTIVE)” 


After a verb expressing the notion of sayING, a complement clause commonly is intro- 
duced by hoti (6t1) or hds (cs); if the tense of matrix verb is primary, the mood of the 
subordinate verb is unaltered (i.e., the mood is retained which would have been present had 
the subordinate clause been independent), but may be changed to the optative if the matrix 
verb tense is secondary. 


(26) éAe€ev OT1 DaoKpatns TraiSevoi TO TraSiov 
éleksen hoéti Sokratés paidetioi to paidion 
“(S)he said (Aorist) that Socrates was teaching (opTaTIveE) the child” 


The second fundamental type of subordinate clause construction is that in which the verb 
is infinitival. For example, this syntax is typical of clauses embedded in matrix sentences 
containing a verb of THINKING or, in some cases, a verb of sayine. If the subject of the 
embedded clause is identical to that of the matrix clause, it is not expressed; if the two are 
different, the embedded subject appears in the accusative case. 


(27) vopiZer DeoKpatnv Traisevetv TO TralSiov 
nomizdé Sokratén paidetién to paidion 
“(S)he thinks that Socrates (accusATIVE) is teaching (INFINITIVE) the child” 


Third and less commonly, a subordinate clause may be constructed with a participial 
verb. Certain verbs expressing PERCEPTION and KNOWING take subordinate clauses of this 
construction. If both matrix and embedded clause have the same subject, the participle 
stands in the nominative case. If the subjects are different, the subordinate subject and 
participle are inflected as accusatives (or, in certain instances, some other oblique case). 


(28) cKoviwo ZwKpaTny traSeVovta TO Traidiov 
akovo Sokratén paidetionta td paidion 
“T hear that Socrates (ACcUSATIVE) is teaching (PARTICIPLE) the child” 
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5.6 Conditional clauses 


Attic possesses an elaborate syntactico-semantic system of conditional clauses. No fewer than 
eight distinct patterns can be identified, varying structurally by the verb tense and/or mood 
found in the protasis and in the apodosis (and the presence or absence of the particle an (dv)). 
The various conditional constructions differ in nuance by the partial intersection of three 
semantic factors: temporality (past, present, future); likelihood of fulfillment; and generality 
(or specificity) of the event to which reference is made. For example, the imperfect indicative 
in both protasis and apodosis signals a present unreal (or contrary to fact) conditional — a 
conditional relation which could, but does not in fact, exist: 


(29) i Zwkpatns EtraiSeve TO TralSiov, dv Euvato ypageiv 
é Sokratés epaideue td paidion, an ed inato grapén 
“If Socrates taught the child, he would be able to write (but Socrates does not teach 
the child)” 


5.7 Agreement 


Agreement is expressed between: (i) subject and verb in person and number; (ii) adjective 
and noun in case, gender, and number; (iii) a word and its appositive in case; and (iv) a 
relative pronoun and its antecedent in gender and number. The case of a relative pronoun 
is determined by its syntactic position in the relative clause; however, the relative pronoun 
frequently is inflected to agree with the case of its antecedent (case attraction). A notable 
exception to regular subject/verb agreement is of Proto-Indo-European origin: neuter plural 
subjects (collectives in origin) take singular subjects. 


5.8 Long-distance anaphora 


In the classical Attic dialect of the fifth century BC, there exists a well-developed system 
of reflexive pronouns. As described above, a distinct reflexive formant occurs for each of 
the three persons of the singular and plural, though the third singular form has begun to 
be utilized in lieu of the existing third plural. A reflexive pronoun is employed when it 
and its antecedent occur within the same clause. In the case of the third person, however, 
the reflexive can also appear in a subordinate clause when its antecedent is in a dominating 
clause. The h(e)aut- third-person form is sometimes utilized in this “long-distance” fashion. 
As discussed earlier (see §4.1.3.2), there is a morphologically distinct, so-called “indirect” 
reflexive which also functions in this manner — in origin the early personal pronouns of the 
third person, familiar from Homer. 


6. LEXICON 


The lexicon ofa language is a mirror of its speakers’ culture and a footprint ofits history. An- 
cient Greek is one of the grammatically most conservative of the attested Indo-European lan- 
guages and not surprisingly preserves, at least within its core lexicon, many words of Proto- 
Indo-European pedigree (a number of which have been encountered above). These include 
kinship terms such as patér (torttip “father”), métér (urtnp “mother”), thiigdtér (Guyétnp 
“daughter”); names of domesticated and wild animals, for example hippos (itrtros “horse”), 
tattros(tatipos “bull”), hiis (Us “pig”), dplis (gis “snake”), mits (us “mouse”); names of body 
parts such as kardia (kapSia “heart”), hépar (fap “liver”), omp"alés (Gupadds “navel”). 
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The reader may consult the discussion of verb morphology in §4.2 for numerous examples 
of inherited Proto-Indo-European verb roots. 

There are a great many words of the Greek language, however, which have no clear Indo- 
European etymology. When the Greeks arrived in the Balkan peninsula late in the third 
millennium, they came to a place which had an indigenous population, and from the lan- 
guage or, more likely, languages of this population the Greeks certainly acquired a part of their 
lexicon. Some scholars have attributed a subset of these borrowings to an unattested, broadly 
distributed “Mediterranean” or “Aegean” substratum language, as superficially similar forms 
crop up in numerous of the attested languages of the ancient Mediterranean. Under this 
rubric have been listed words such as erébint'os (épéBivO0s “chick-pea”), mint'a (uivOa 
“mint”), siikon (otKov “fig”), hrédon (6d80v “rose”), hiidkint'os (Sdxiv8os “hyacinth”), 
moliibdos (udAuBSos “lead”). 

Some scholars have held out the possibility that one or more Indo-European languages 
were already spoken in the Balkan peninsula at the time the Greeks arrived and that these 
languages similarly provided loans to the Greek lexicon. Thus, a so-called Pelasgian element 
of the Greek vocabulary has been proposed, with forms cited such as tiimbos (tUpBos 
“grave”) beside tap"os (t&qos, the regular Greek reflex of PIE *d"mb"os) and piirgos (1Upyos 
“tower”), compare Germanic “burgs (“hill-fort”). The Pelasgian hypothesis has not been 
widely received without reservation. 

Among the attested languages of antiquity from which Greek unquestionably acquired 
vocabulary, Semitic occupies a prominent position. Securely identified Semitic loanwords 
include déltos (5éAtos “writing tablet”), k’itén (yitav a garment; of Sumerian origin), 
k'riisés (xptods “gold”), krokos (kpdkos “saffron,” though not of Semitic origin; perhaps 
originally from an Anatolian place name), malt'é (udA8n “wax”), and s@samon (otjcayov 
“sesame seed”). Hittite loans include kiianos (kUavos “dark blue enamel”; though itself likely 
of non-Hittite origin). Iranian appears to provide, among other forms, kaundkés (kauvaKns 
a woolen robe). 


7. READING LIST 


For a traditional grammatical treatment of classical Greek, Smyth 1956 is a standard and 
comprehensive work. Excellent linguistic overviews of Greek are to be found in Buck 1933 
(updated and modified in Sihler 1995), Palmer 1980 and Rix 1976. Jeffery 1990 provides a 
valuable and detailed discussion of the Greek alphabets; on the alphabet and especially its 
origin, see also Woodard 1997. For phonetics and phonology, see the excellent treatments 
in Allen 1987, Devine and Stephens 1994 and Lejeune 1982. Chantraine 1984 provides a 
valuable survey of Greek morphology. Dover 1960 offers an insightful analysis of Greek word 
order. For the Greek lexicon, various etymological dictionaries are available; see particularly 
Chantraine 1968ff. An excellent overview of the development of Greek beyond the period 
examined herein is to be found in Browning 1983. 
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CHAPTER 25 


Greek dialects 


ROGER D. WOODARD 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


1.1 The dialects of the first millennium BC 


The ancient Greeks themselves traced their ethnic and linguistic heritage to Hellen, the 
eponym of both Greece (Hellas, “EAAds) and the Greeks (Hellenes, “EAAnves). Hellen was 
said to be a son of Deucalion, a son of Prometheus and survivor of the great primeval 
flood of Greek tradition. The self-recognized diversity of Greek culture and language was 
attributed to descent from Hellen’s three sons, Dorus, Xanthus, and Aeolus, being the alleged 
progenitors of the Dorian, Ionian, and Aeolian Greeks respectively. 

Modern scholars recognize a dialectal distinction which fundamentally parallels this 
ancient tripartite division. Prior to Michael Ventris’ decipherment of the Linear B tablets of 
the Mycenaean Greeks (see §2.1) in 1952 (see Ventris and Chadwick 1973:3—27), the ancient 
Greek dialects (i.e., of the first millennium BC) were broadly separated into (i) Attic-Ionic; 
(ii) Arcado-Cypriot; (ili) Aeolic; (iv) Doric; and (v) Northwest Greek. Each of these, in turn, 
shows some lesser or greater degree of internal differentiation. 


1.1.1 Attic-Ionic 


Attic is the dialect of Athens and the surrounding region of Attica (and is the focus of 
the linguistic description presented in Ch. 24). Its closely related sister dialect of Ionic is 
divided into three subdivisions, East, Central, and West Ionic. East Ionic is comprised of 
the dialects of the Ionian cities of western Anatolia (Hallicarnassus, Miletus, Smyrna, etc.) 
along with those of neighboring islands (such as Samos and Chios), and the Ionic of areas 
surrounding the Hellespont and of coastal regions along the Thracian Sea. Central Ionic is 
the language of the Ionian Cycladic Islands such as Naxos and Paros; while West Ionic was 
spoken in Euboea. The Ionic dialect contributes a significant portion to the literary language 
of Greek epic and is the dialect of the fifth-century historian Herodotus and the physician 
Hippocrates of Cos (where the native dialect was Doric), among still other Greek writers. 


1.1.2 Arcado-Cypriot 


Arcado-Cypriot is the dialectal subdivision to which belong the geographically far-flung but 
remarkably homogeneous dialects of the island of Cyprus (see 82.2) and the mountainous 
region of Arcadia in the Peloponnese. Their similarity is chiefly the result of the preserva- 
tion of archaic features of a common ancestor dialect in two linguistically isolated areas. 
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Somewhat similar is the dialect of Pamphylia in southern Anatolia. Pamphylian, however, 
also shows similarities to West Greek, and its proper position within the network of the 
Greek dialects is uncertain. 


1.1.3 Aeolic 


The Aeolic dialect is further divided into Lesbian (Anatolian Aeolic), Thessalian, and 
Boeotian (Balkan Aeolic). Lesbian is the dialect of the northwest Anatolian coast (lying 
northward of the East Ionic regions) and associated islands, chief of which is Lesbos. The 
poets Sappho and Alcaeus of Lesbos composed in a literary form of their native dialect. 
Boeotian and Thessalian are the dialects of the regions of Boeotia and Thessaly in northeast 
Greece. The latter has itself two subdialects, those of Pelasgiotis (spoken in cities such as 
Larisa) and Thessaliotis (known from Pharsalus and elsewhere). Like Ionic, Aeolic provides 
linguistic components to the literary dialect of Greek epic. 


1.1.4 Doric 


Doric is the dialect which is attested in the greatest variety of distinct local forms. Rhodian 
is the dialect of the island of Rhodes and of neighboring smaller islands and coastal towns of 
southwest Anatolia (south of the Ionic-speaking region). A distinct Doric form is found on 
the islands of Cos and Calymna (northwest of Rhodes), and another on the Cycladic islands 
of Thera and Melos. The dialect of Crete is Doric, and itself shows internal variation. On 
the Balkan Peninsula, several Doric dialects are identified: Megarian, Argolic, Corinthian, 
Messanian, and Laconian. In literary usage, Doric figures prominently in the language of 
Greek choral lyric. 


1.1.5 Northwest Greek 


The remaining dialect group is that of Northwest Greek, being clearly a close relative of 
Doric. The principal Northwest Greek dialects are three. Phocian is the dialect from the 
area of Delphi; East and West Locrian were spoken in Locris (along the northwest coast of 
the Gulf of Corinth); Elean is known chiefly from the city of Olympia (in the northwest 
Peloponnese). In addition, a Northwest Greek Koine is known — fundamentally a hybrid 
dialect of Attic and certain distinctively Northwest Greek (and Doric) linguistic features. 
Its use is chiefly associated with the Aetolian Confederacy (Rome’s Greek allies against the 
Macedonians; later subjugated by Rome) and dates to the second and third centuries BC. 


1.2 The dialects of the second millennium BC 


With the decipherment of Linear B and the translation of the documents from Pylos, 
Knossos, Thebes, and still other Mycenaean sites, a Greek dialect came to light — a dialect of 
the second millennium BC — not identical to any of those known from the later, alphabetic 
period (described in $1.1). Moreover, continued study of the Linear B documents led to the 
realization that they preserve not one, but two different dialectal forms. These distinctions 
were first teased apart in print by Risch (1966), who assigned to them the names Normal 
Mycenaean (mycénien normal; the more commonly attested type) and Special Mycenaean 
(mycénien spécial). Further analysis of the variation was provided by Nagy 1968 and Woodard 
1986. Herein the two dialects will be referred to as Mycenaean I (Normal) and Mycenaean 
II (Special). 
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The two Mycenaean dialects are distinguished by four morphological and phonological 
isoglosses. On the one hand, the following features characterize Mycenaean I: 


1. The athematic dative singular ending is -ei 
The Proto-Indo-European syllabic nasals “71 and *y develop into the mid vowel o in 
the vicinity of a labial consonant 

3. The mid vowel “e is raised to 7 in the vicinity of a labial consonant 

4. Before the high vowel *, the voiceless dental stop *t becomes the fricative s 


In contrast, Mycenaean II shows the following traits: 


The athematic dative singular ending is -i 

The syllabic nasals develop into the low vowel a 

The mid vowel *e is preserved in the vicinity of a labial consonant 
The inherited sequence “ti is preserved 


Pe 


Almost ironically, of the four isoglosses which are characteristic of the more commonly 
attested dialect, Mycenaean I, only a single one (4: the shift of “t/ to sz) is attested among the 
known post-Mycenaean dialects (see §3.4.3). 

Of the first-millennium dialects, it is Arcado-Cypriot to which Mycenaean Greek is most 
closely related. The Mycenaean language as attested in the Linear B tablets does not appear, 
however, to be the direct precursor of Arcado-Cypriot. More than that, a comparison of the 
Mycenaean dialects with those of the alphabetic period suggests a linguistic heterogeneity 
in the second millennium which goes considerably beyond the dialectal variation preserved 
in the Linear B tablets (see Cowgill 1966). 


1.3 Dialect interrelations 


Prior to 1955, the ancient Greek dialects were conventionally divided into two major groups: 
West Greek, composed of Doric and Northwest Greek; and East Greek, consisting of Aeolic, 
Arcado-Cypriot, and Attic-Ionic. With the decipherment of the Linear B tablets, Mycenaean 
was folded into East Greek. A serious challenge to this analysis, however, was put forward by 
Ernst Risch (1955) utilizing various linguistic methodologies (such as relative chronology 
of language change and dialect geography) and building upon then recently published work 
by Walter Porzig (1954). 

Risch argued that the proper bifurcation of Greek dialects is one of North versus South. 
A North Greek phylum consists of Doric, Northwest Greek, and Aeolic; South Greek of 
Mycenaean, Arcado-Cypriot, and Attic-Ionic. It is the swing position of Aeolic, obviously, 
which distinguishes Risch’s classification from the old East versus West analysis. The Balkan 
Aeolic dialects, Thessalian and Boeotian, show similarities to West Greek— similarities which 
had been attributed to West Greek influence in the former scheme. Risch, however, contends 
cogently that the traits which Thessalian and Boeotian share with West Greek are archaic, 
while the East Greek features of Lesbian (Anatolian Aeolic) are innovations which that 
dialect experienced under Ionic influence. 

Owing to the highly complex nature of Greek dialect geography, it can hardly be said that 
there presently exists a consensus regarding the proper classification of Greek dialects — East 
versus West or North versus South. Risch’s analysis is not without its uncertainties (see the 
comments of Cowgill 1966:80-81; see also Coleman 1963) but offers much to commend 
itself. 
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2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


2.1 Linear B 


Three separate writing systems were used for recording the Greek language in antiquity. 
The earliest of these is the syllabic script of the Mycenaeans called Linear B (see Table 
25.1). Perhaps developed in the fifteenth century BC and based upon the Minoan Linear 
A script, Linear B consists almost entirely of V (vowel) and CV (consonant + vowel) 
characters. Owing to the common occurrence of consonant clusters in the Greek language, 
special strategies were of necessity devised for representing consonant sequences in the 
Linear B script. In some instances, the initial member of a cluster is simply deleted from 
the orthography, as in the spelling pe-mo for spérmo (ottépyo “seed”). Alternatively, all 
members of a cluster may be spelled utilizing phonetically fictitious vowel graphemes: thus, 
tripos (tpitros “tripod”) is spelled ti-ri-po (note that word-final consonants are not spelled). 
Linear B spelling does not distinguish voiced, voiceless, and voiceless aspirated consonants 
from one another, with the exception of the dental d which is distinguished from t. 
Linear B script ceases to be attested after the downfall of Mycenaean society in the twelfth 
century BC. 


2.2 The Cypriot syllabary 


Consequent to the demise of Mycenaean society, large numbers of Greek émigrés settled 
on the island of Cyprus, where by at least the middle of the eleventh century a distinct 
syllabic script had been developed for writing Greek. The Cypriot syllabary appears to have 
been modeled graphically upon the Cypro-Minoan scripts of Cyprus, which are attested as 
early as the sixteenth century BC. The graphemic inventory of this the second of the Greek 
syllabaries was likewise composed predominantly of V and CV symbols (see Table 25.2). 
Fundamentally the scribal strategies utilized for spelling consonant sequences are the same 
as those found in Linear B practice, except that those clusters which Linear B scribes spelled 
with the omission strategy are now written with a phonetically fictitious vowel grapheme — 
one which is identical to the phonetic vowel which immediately precedes the cluster. Thus, 
arguro (&pyvpw “of silver”) is spelled a-ra-ku-ro. Cypriot spelling practice also differs from 
the Mycenaean in that all word-initial clusters are spelled and word-final consonants are at 
times written (for both practices a fictitious-vowel strategy is employed). Much like their 
Mycenaean predecessors, Cypriot scribes fail to distinguish orthographically between voiced, 
voiceless, and voiceless aspirated consonants — including dentals in Cypriot practice. The 
Cypriot syllabary remained in use until the late third century BC. 


2.3 The epichoric alphabets 


For general discussion concerning the development of the Greek alphabet from the Phoeni- 
cian consonantal script, see Chapter 24, §2. 

As the Greek alphabet was carried across the Greek world in the eighth century BC, 
numerous local or epichoric alphabets developed. While many of these differ on the basis of 
variation in letter-shapes, ranging from subtle to radical, the various alphabets fall grossly 
into four or five fundamental groups according chiefly to the absence or presence (and 
form and arrangement) of the so-called “supplementals,” the non-Phoenician characters 
appended to the end of the Greek alphabet. While there is some correlation between Greek 
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Table 25.1 The Linear B script 


Basic values 

A if E & I y 
DAE DE * Die 

jy @ JE X 

KA @® KE * KI 

MA & ME MI V 

NA ¥ NE ¥ NI ¥ 

Pp ¢ PE B Prt 

On QE © oO sf 

RA b RE Y RI & 

a 9 ig sE. fF sl OA 

TA TE # Tr 

wa fi WE 2 WI A 

ZA f ZE 

Special values 

HA AL R AU F 

NWA ox” PTE M PHU 

RYO 6 TYA W TWE 8 
NUMERALS 11 10-1000 1000 10,000 @ 
WEIGHTS 122=14% 4%=1% 30¢=1 M0 


O N 
Do ¢ 
jO 
Ko fF 
MO * 
NO %& 
PO & 
Qo 
Ro. +t 
SOumaat 
TO 
wo ® 
Oo) 4 
DWE ¥ 
RYA ¥ 
TWO @ 


MEASURES Dry 4, 64=1%10T=1 UNIT 
Wee a eda a Nn 
Ideograms 

X f of oie 1 
MAN WOMAN RAM EWE BULL/OX 
nie if a © 
WOOL LINEN CLOTH OXHIDE SHEEPSKIN 
‘ i % Y i 
BARLEY OLIVES  OLIVEOIL FIGS WINE 
vA i) ie ae Va 
TRIPOD JUG AMPHORA PAN STIRRUP JAR 
4 al my 
SWORD/DAGGER CORSLET CHARIOT HORSE 

NTT 
R - Dag c= 
GOLD BRONZE INGOT FOOTSTOOL 


dialect and alphabet, such correlation is only partial. In certain cases, quite distinct dialects 
utilize alphabets of the same type; in others, conversely, closely related dialects are written 


with different alphabet-types. 


Since the work of Kirchhoff 1887, the fundamental alphabet-types have been commonly 
referenced by color terms, following the color-coded map which Kirchhoff included at the 


end of the volume. Alphabets are green, blue, or red. 


U i? 

pu & 
ky 3 
MU * 
Nu | 
PU 


SU 


a 
RU PP 
B 
TU Ff 
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Table 25.2 The Cypriot syllabary 


a x e * i 8 0 ¥ u Ar 
ya QO yO  ~ 

wa Kk we wi dK wo 

ra Q re ny rl 2 ro ig ru mK 
la v le 8 li Z lo + lu a 
ma me x mi ~ mo o mu xX 
na Ta ne 1) nt a no ie nu > 
(pe pe 4 pi vy po °§ pu ew 
ta t te 2 ti 7 to F tu R 
ka 2 ke 2 iy 8 ko on ku ¥ 
sa v se im si as so ¥ su » 
za x ZO $ 

ksa kse a 


2.3.1 Green alphabets 


The green alphabets (or the “primitives”) are those of Crete and the neighboring islands 
of Thera and Melos (and are thus used by speakers of different dialects of Doric; see §1.1.4). 
This alphabet-type is characterized by the absence of the supplementals as well as by the 
absence of a character having the sequential value [k] + [s] (the existence of which is one 
of the hallmark idiosyncrasies of the Greek alphabet; see Woodard 1997:147-161). 


2.3.2 Blue alphabets 


The blue alphabets contain the non-Phoenician supplementals — or at least a subset thereof, 
as this group shows internal variants, distinguished as dark blue versus light blue. Both the 
dark blue and light blue alphabet-types have the supplementals ®, representing [p"], and 
X, for [k"]. In addition, the dark blue type has the supplemental W, a biconsonantal symbol 
representing the sequence [p] + [s]. The light blue type, however, lacks this symbol and 
spells the sequence [p] + [s] componentially with the two letters ® + =. Furthermore, while 
dark blue alphabets have the letter &, spelling [k] + [s], light blue scripts lack the character 
and spell the sequence with two letters, X + 2 (paralleling the spelling of [p] + [s]). The blue 
alphabet-types (particularly the dark blue) are far more widely distributed geographically 
than the green. A light blue alphabet was used early in Attica and on various of the Ionian 
Cycladic islands, for example. Dark blue alphabets occurred, among other places, in the 
northeastern Peloponnese and in Ionian cities of Anatolia. The Ionian dark blue script was 
adopted as the official alphabet of Athens at the end of the fifth century BC. 


2.3.3 Red alphabets 


Like the dark blue alphabet-type, the red alphabets are marked by the presence of the 
non-Phoenician supplementals. However, the value assigned to these symbols only partially 
agrees with their blue values. Red ® represents [p"] (as in the blue alphabets), but X has the 
sequential value [k] + [s] (and not [k*]), and W spells [k"] (and not [p] + [s]; for which 
there is no single red-alphabet character). Red alphabets were used widely throughout the 
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Table 25.3. Epichoric Greek alphabets 


Local alphabets 
Corinthian _—_ Boeotian 
Letter-Name Printed Letter (blue-type) (red-type) ‘Transcription 


Alpha Ava A,A R,A a 
Beta B, B uf B,B b 
Gamma lr, y SC eal g 
Delta A, 8 A D,> d 
Epsilon E,e B,R RR FE e 
Digamma F RF SIF Ww 
Zeta Vist, ili IE z+d 
Spiritus asper “ 8,H H,H h 
Theta 0,6 @, @,0 @6o0 t 
Tota lean é | i 
Kappa K,« K K k 
Lambda A,A IF L l 

Mu M,u MM PA m 
Nu N,v ea aN n 

Xi E,€ = Var k+s 
Omicron Oxo oO oO fe) 

Pi WL ae r Pt p 
San M M — S 
Qoppa © ¢ ‘Pa @ q 
Rho Pp rf, 0 Pols [ r 
Sigma Paci — 2,4 s 
Tau est ali Tr t 
Upsilon IC, Wi If fo W If, We Wf u 
Phi 0, o, © >, ® p> 
Chi Xx ar Ven NH, ab kb 
Psi Yow Mg b= pts 


Balkan Peninsula, thus blanketing numerous dialect boundaries. This alphabet-type was 
also in widespread use in Sicily and Magna Graecia (Greek Italy) and is the source of the 
Etruscan and Roman alphabets. On the possibility of distinguishing a “light red” from a 
“dark red” alphabet-type (paralleling the blue division) see Woodard 1997:215-216. 


2.3.4 The Fayum alphabet 


An additional Greek alphabet, one which does not fit into the preceding tripartite scheme, is 
known from four copper plaques, purported to have come from the Fayum in Egypt. Three of 
the four (two from the Scheyen collection in Oslo and one from the University of Wtrzburg 
Museum) have been examined carefully at the J. Paul Getty Museum in Los Angeles. An 
analysis of the physical remains reveals the plaques and the alphabets inscribed on them to 
be of great antiquity but does not permit an exact dating. The alphabet is epigraphically 
interesting in various ways, perhaps most interesting in that it ends in the letter tau (T), 
just as does the Phoenician precursor of the Greek alphabet. It is the only known Greek 
alphabet which matches the Semitic template in this manner, all others having the vowel 
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letter upsilon (Y) added after tau (on the Greek creation of vowel characters, see Ch. 24, 
§2), and may represent the earliest form of the Greek alphabet (see Heubeck 1986, Scott, 
Woodard, McCarter, et al. 2003, Woodard 1997). 


3. PHONOLOGY 


In the remaining sections of this chapter, the discussion of Greek dialectal linguistic features 
closely follows the format of the treatment of Attic grammar presented in Chapter 24 and 
is dependent upon it. For background discussion of each section, the reader should consult 
the corresponding section in Chapter 24. Hereafter “dialects” should be construed to refer 
generally to all dialects other than Classical Attic, unless stated otherwise. 


3.1 Consonants 


The inventory of consonant phonemes in the dialects is grosso modo the same as that of 
Attic. Variations do occur, however. 


3.1.1 Obstruents 


As mentioned in Chapter 24, §3.1 the Proto-Greek labiovelar stop phonemes, /k”/, /k*/, 
and /g™/, are preserved in Myceanean Greek. The same dialect also appears to have possessed 
both a voiceless and a voiced palatalized stop (or perhaps affricate), sounds which developed 
from earlier sequences of *{ky], in the case of the voiceless, and *[dy], *[gy] as well as 
some instances of word-initial *[y-], in the case of the voiced. Among the very few CCV 
characters occurring in the Linear B syllabary (see §2.1) are the symbols twe, two, dwe, dwo, 
nwa, tya, rya, and ryo. The existence of the signs may reveal the occurrence of palatalized and 
of labialized dental phonemes in the dialect at some time within the period of Mycenaean 
literacy and/or they may be relics of the phonological system of the non-Greek language for 
which the ancestor script of Linear B was designed. 

The voiceless aspirated stops of Attic, /p"/, /t*/, and /k*/, would become the fricatives /f/, 
/8/, and /x/ respectively in the post-Classical period — probably by the first or second century 
AD (perhaps earlier; see Allen 1987:20—23). However, there is evidence of a fricative reflex 
at a much earlier period among some of the dialects, such as the Doric dialect of Laconian. 
Thus, the later fifth-century authors Thucydides and Aristophanes, when reproducing Doric 
speech, use the letter o (/s/) to spell the sound corresponding to Attic /t"/, suggesting an 
attempt to render a fricative pronunciation (i.e., /@/). By the fourth century BC, a similar 
spelling practice is observed in Laconian inscriptions. 

Like the voiceless aspirated stops, the voiced stops of Classical Attic have become voiced 
fricatives in Modern Greek: /b/, /d/, and /g/ yield /v/, /6/, and /y/ respectively. The date of the 
change is probably considerably later than that of the voiceless stops (as would be expected on 
typological grounds), though is difficult to pinpoint. In the ninth century AD, when Greek 
missionaries created a writing system for recording scripture translations in Old Bulgarian, 
the Greek letter 8 (Classical Attic /b/) provided a symbol for the Slavic voiced fricative /v/ 
(evidence from the earlier Greek-based Gothic and Armenian alphabets is inconclusive; see 
Allen 1987:28-30). A much earlier date (first century AD) for the shift of the voiced stops to 
fricatives in the Hellenistic Koine of Egypt, at least in some phonetic contexts, is suggested 
by spellings in nonliterary papyri (Allen 1987:154). Outside of Hellenistic Koine and its 
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descendant, just as with voiceless stops, the fricativization of voiced stops had a dialectal 
head start. In Laconian inscriptions dating as early as the fourth century BC, £ is used at 
times in lieu of F (/w/), suggesting that the sound of B was, in some instances, a continuant 
(or that /w/ had become a labial fricative — or both; the same spelling variation is also found 
in Cretan). Similarly, ¢ (Attic /z/ + /d/) is at times used in place of 8 (/d/) in early Elean 
writing, and in Boeotian (as well as in Pamphylian) inscriptions y (Attic /g/) is at times 
replaced by the vowel character 1 or deleted altogether. 

Beyond the aforementioned early fricative reflexes of stops and the ubiquitous dental 
sibilant /s/, there is orthographic evidence of additional sibilant consonants occurring 
dialectally. In the alphabets of several Greek cities of Anatolia, there occurs a character , 
used to spell the common reflex of Proto-Greek *ky, * + y and “tw. The eventual 
reflex of the Proto-Greek consonantal sequences will be [-ss-] in the Ionic dialect of these 
Anatolian cities. In all likelihood the character T represents an intermediate phonological 
stage — a strident sound which is distinct from the /s/ represented by o (see Lejeune 1982:89, 
101; Woodard 1997:178-179). More secure is the presence of distinct sibilants in Arcadian; 
the evidence is again orthographic. In the Arcadian alphabet a form of the letter san, V, is 
used to spell the reflex of Proto-Greek *k” occurring before front vowels. This sibilant reflex 
of Arcadian (found also in Cypriot, written syllabically, however, rather than alphabetically) 
must be distinct from dental /s/, spelled with sigma (c), and likely is to be identified as an 
affricate. The sound has a voiced counterpart in Arcadian (though not in Cypriot), with 
zeta (C) appropriated for its spelling (see Woodard 1997:178-184, 187-188). 

The glottal fricative, /h/, of Attic, limited in native vocabulary to word-initial position, is 
shared by several other dialects. The presence or absence of this initial fricative (the spiritus 
asper, “rough breathing”) has served as a major isogloss in traditional Greek grammatical 
studies. Dialects which lack it, East Ionic, Lesbian, Cretan, and Elean, are called psilotic. 
In a few dialects, such as Laconian and Argolic, /h/ also occurs intervocalically; Cypriot is 
included in this number, though the presence of /h/ in this dialect is made less transparent by 
the syllabic script of Cyprus. Intervocalic /h/ may have also occurred in Mycenaean Greek, 
though the orthographic evidence is open to alternative interpretation. 


3.1.2 Sonorants 


In the Doric dialect of Cretan, when the lateral liquid (Attic /I/, spelled A) follows a vowel, 
the two are often spelled as a diphthong, Vu: thus &Seumiat for Attic &8eAai (adelp" ai) 
“sisters.” The use of upsilon (vu) for the liquid suggests some sort of back articulation, a velar-], 
or perhaps a uvular approximant or fricative (see Bile 1988:120, who notes the occurrence 
of a velar-/ in modern Cretan). Allen (1987:39) observes that Old Armenian transcriptions 
of Greek words may also suggest the presence of a velar-/ in Asian Greek. 

The use of the graphemic sequence Ag for /I/ in inscriptions from the island of Cos (also 
attested at neighboring Cnidos and on Melos and Thasos) may be an attempt to represent 
a lateral alveolar fricative [4] (cf. Buck 1955:64). 

The Proto-Greek labial glide *w appears in Mycenaean Greek and survives later in many of 
the first-millennium dialects than it had in Attic. The sound first disappears word-internally; 
in inscriptional spellings its grapheme (F) continues word-initally until as late as the second 
century AD, though by this time its sound had perhaps becomea fricative (see Buck 1955:46-— 
48). 

The palatal glide /y/ does not exist phonemically in any of the dialects of the first millen- 
nium BC. In Mycenaean Greek it occurs word-initially, as well as after vowels and sonorants, 
though in some of these contexts /y/ was perhaps in the process of evolving into /h/ during 
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the period from which Mycenaean documents survive (see Lejeune 1982:155-156, 162, 165, 
167-169, 171). 


3.2 Vowels 


The short and long front rounded vowel phonemes of Attic, /ti/ and /ii:/, which arose by the 
fronting of Proto-Greek *u, are not present in all dialects. The Aeolic dialect of Boeotian, for 
example, preserved the high-back position, /u(:)/; this is revealed by the use of the digraph 
ou (= Attic /u:/) in lieu of u (= Attic /ti(:)/) when, in the middle of the fourth century BC, 
Boeotian speakers adopted the Attic alphabet: for example, Boeotian apyoupiov (argurion) 
beside Attic &pyvpiov (“money, silver”). Boeotian, however, had developed its own front 
rounded vowel by the third century BC, through the fronting of the earlier diphthong 
/oi/ (o1) — the result being perhaps /6/, then /ti/, ultimately /i/. Similarly, Boeotian /ai/ 
underwent monophthongization, becoming a long lower mid-front vowel, spelled with 
after the acquisition of the Attic alphabet. Proto-Greek “ei, which had given rise to the long 
higher mid-front vowel /e:/ in Attic, probably underwent a similar development in Boeotian; 
but by the fifth century BC, the Boeotian vowel had moved farther upward along the front 
periphery of the vowel track to merge with /i:/. 

Throughout the history of Greek, the language has demonstrated a tendency for vowel 
monophthongization and movement forward and upward. The aforementioned vowel 
developments that characterized Boeotian at an early period occurred later in the Attic- 
based Hellenistic Koine, ultimate parent of Modern Greek (see Ch. 24, §1). The change of 
/e:/ (€1) to /i:/ was already well underway by the third century BC. The lower mid-front /e:/ 
(n) in response was raised (perhaps to /e:/), eventually itself becoming /i:/, in some areas, 
perhaps by the second century AD. By about the beginning of that century, inscriptional 
spellings reveal that the diphthong /ai/ was undergoing monophthongization and raising 
to /e:/ — in essence filling the gap created by the upward shift of earlier /e:/ (n). The new 
lower mid-front vowel /e:/ would, prior to the Byzantine era, merge with the vowel of ¢. As 
earlier in Boeotian, so in Hellenistic Koine, the diphthong /oi/ shifted forward, developing 
into a front rounded monophthong, prior to the middle of the third century AD. Both this 
vowel and the already existing /ti(:)/ eventually unrounded, becoming Modern Greek /1/. 
For detailed discussion of these and related developments, see, inter alia, Allen 1987:74, with 
further page references. 


3.3. Accent 


Whatever accentual idiosyncrasies might have characterized the various dialects are for the 
most part unknown. Aeolic is notably different than Classical Attic in that the accent of all 
words (except conjunctions and prepositions) — and not only verbs — is recessive: for exam- 
ple, [pdtamos] beside Attic [potaméds] (trotapds “river”); [basileus] beside Attic [basilets] 
(BaoiAes “king”); [zdetis] beside Attic [zdets] (Zevs “Zeus”); and so forth (see Thumb- 
Scherer 1959:86-87; Allen 1973:238—239; 256-257). In the present work, all first-millennium 
dialect forms are conventionally marked with the appropriate Attic accent except in those 
cases in which it is known that the dialect accentuation differs from that of Attic. 

The tonal accent of Classical Attic eventually gave way to a stress accent, present still in 
Modern Greek. Dating the shift from a pitch to a stress system is an uncertain affair, though 
it appears that the change was in progress in Attic by at least the first centuries AD, and 
perhaps much earlier. Evidence provided by Egyptian papyri suggests that among Egyptian 
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Greeks the change may have occurred by the last two centuries BC (see Allen 1987:119-120; 
Devine and Stephens 1994:215-223). 


3.4 Diachronic developments 
3.4.1 Obstruents 


As noted earlier (see §3.1.1), the Proto-Indo-European labiovelar stops, *k”, “g'”, and age 
are generally preserved in Mycenaean Greek, except, of course, that voiced aspirated *g”" 
has devoiced to k”" (a Proto-Greek development), though the same set of CV graphemes 
is used for spelling all three types (voiceless, voiced, voiceless aspirated). The Mycenaean 
dialect exhibits a tendency to dissimilate one of two labiovelar consonants found within a 
word. Compare the spelling of the proper name ge-re-qo-ta (Pylos) beside pe-re-qo-ta (Pylos 
and Knossos); see Ventris and Chadwick 1973:82, 245, 399, 447). 

The Aeolic dialects show labiovelar devlopments which are in part distinct from those 
of Classical Attic (see Ch. 24, §3.7.1) and other dialects of the first millennium BC 
(except Cypriot; see below). On the one hand, just as in Attic, bilabial stops constitute 
the unconditioned reflexes of these sounds in Aeolic: PIE *k’”, *g”, ag — [p,b, pl] (tr, B,D) 
respectively. Aeolic also agrees with other dialects in dissimilating the labiovelars before 
and after the high back rounded vowel u: PIE *k”, *g", egw —> (kg, k*} (x, y, xX). On 
the other hand, however, when occurring before mid-front vowels, labiovelars become bi- 
labials in Aeolic (the default development), rather than dentals as in Attic: PIE *k”, *g’”, 
*gwh _5 Aeolic [p, b, p"] (tr, B, ©) (cf. Attic [t, d, t*] (7, 8, 6)). Thus, for example, while 
*o" elbl- gives Attic [delp'is] (SeAdis “dolphin”), the Lesbian reflex is [bélp"is] (BéAqis); 
and PIE *k”etwy- becomes Attic [téttares] (tétTapes “four”), but Thessalian and Boeotian 
[péttares] (TrétTTapes). Note, however, that in the case of the enclitic conjunction *-k” e, the 
outcome is [-te] (-te “and”) in all dialects (i.e., in a clitic context, Aeolic participates in a 
change, a palatalization process, found regularly in non-Aeolic dialects). Aeolic also agrees 
with Attic in the development of a voiceless dental reflex ([t]) before the high front vowel 
[i], but bilabial voiced and voiceless aspirated reflexes ([b] and [p®]) in this environment. 
On these labiovelar developments and their wave-like spread through dialect regions, see 
Stephens and Woodard 1986. 

Distinct labiovelar developments also occur within Arcado-Cypriot. In part these devel- 
opments constitute an isogloss distinguishing the dialectal group from all others; in part 
they divide the two members of the group. Within Arcado-Cypriot the palatalization of 
the labiovelars is carried a step beyond the [t] reflex seen elsewhere before the high front 
vowel. Both Arcadian and Cypriot develop a continuant reflex in this context (probably 
an affricate). The two sister dialects differ, however, in the extent of the development: in 
Arcadian the change is more pervasive, occurring before mid-front vowels also, and affecting 
both voiceless and voiced labiovelars (and likely the voiceless aspirated as well, though this 
is not yet attested). In Cypriot, the labiovelars develop bilabial reflexes before mid-front 
vowels, as in Aeolic. On these developments, see Woodard 1997:180-184. 


3.4.2 Sonorants 


The vocalization of the Proto-Indo-European syllabic liquids, *r and *] shows dialectal 
variation. In Aeolic the reflex of *r is either [or] or [ro], rather than the [ar] or [ra] of 
Attic: for example, PIE *sty-to- —> Lesbian and Boeotian [strdtos] (otpoTos “army”) beside 
Attic [stratos] (otpatds). The same treatment is found in Arcado-Cypriot, as in Arcadian 
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[storpa] (otopTr& “lightning”), as well as in Mycenaean: for example, k” etro- (“four”) 
beside Attic [tetra-] (tetoa- “four”); compare Thessalian [petro-] (tetpo-). The Proto- 
Indo-European lateral syllabic liquid */ similarly gives [ol] or [lo] (Attic [al] or [la]): for 
example, from PIE *¢"] - develops Lesbian [k6laisi] (ydAco1 “they loosen”), Attic [k"alé:si] 
(xaAdo1). 

On the o-reflex of the Proto-Indo-European syllabic nasals in Mycenaean (Mycenaean I), 
see §1.2. First-millennium dialects agree with Attic and the less commonly attested form of 
Mycenaean (Mycenaean II) in showing the a-reflex. 


3.4.3 Combinatory changes 


The chief phonological developments which occur in Attic when two or more phonetic 
segments come into contact are detailed in Chapter 24, §3.7.3. Among those changes, the 
following dialectal developments constitute significant isoglosses (these dialectal distribu- 
tions should be viewed as tendencies rather than absolutes); reconstructed sequences are 
presented first, followed by their reflexes in the various dialects: 


1, PGW y: (A) [tt] in Boeotian and Cretan; (B)*[ss], then becoming [s] in Attic, Ionic 
(though Homer has both [ss] and [s]) and Arcadian; (C) [ss] in other dialects; (D) 
however, following a consonant or long vowel, as well as word-initially, all dialects 
have [s]. 

2. PG *t+ y (i.e., when a detectable morpheme boundary separates the two conso- 
nants): (A) [tt] in Attic, Boeotian, and Cretan; (B) [ss] in other dialects (on this 
complex matter, see Rix 1976:90—91; Lejeune 1982:103-104). 

3. PG *k™y: (A) [tt] in Attic, Boeotian, and Cretan ([t] word-initially); (B) [ss] in 
other dialects ([s] word-initially). 

4. PG*dyand gl w) y: (A) [dd] in Boeotian, Thessalian, Laconian, Elean, and Cretan ([d] 
word-initially); (B) [zd] in other dialects. 

5. PG *tw: (A) [tt] in Attic, Boeotian, and Cretan; (B) [ss] in other dialects; (C) however, 
all dialects have [s] word-initially. 

6. PG *{t™, djs: (A) [tt] in Boeotian and Cretan; (B) *[ss], then becoming [s] in Attic, 
Ionic (though Homer has both [ss] and [s]) and Arcadian; (C) [ss] in other dialects; 
(D) however, following a long vowel, as well as word-finally, all dialects have [s]. 

7. PG%*ss: (A) [s] in Attic, lonic (though Homer has both [ss] and [s]) and Arcadian; (B) 
[ss] preserved in other dialects; (C) however, following a long vowel all dialects have 
[s]. 

8. PG “*ti: (A) [si] in Attic, Ionic, Arcado-Cypriot, and Lesbian, as well as Mycenaean | 
(see $1.2); (B) [ti] remains in other dialects; (C) however, the change does not occur 
if “tiis preceded by “s; (D) and in the case of certain words [si] develops in all dialects, 
in the case of others [ti] is preserved in all dialects (see Buck 1955:57—-58). 

9. PG *{r, n}yafter “fe, i, uj: (A) geminate [{rr, nn}] in Lesbian and Thessalian; (B) [{1, 
n}] with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel in other dialects. 

10. PG*In: (A) geminate [Il] in Lesbian and Thessalian; (B) [1] with compensatory length- 
ening of a preceding vowel in other dialects. 

ll. PG*{r, 1 n, s}w, where *s is of secondary origin (i.e., not inherited from Proto-Indo- 
European): (A) [{x, 1, n}] with compensatory lengthening of a preceding vowel in 
East and Central Ionic, and in several Doric dialects (Argolic, Cretan, Theran, and 
the dialects of Rhode and Cos); (B) [{r, ], n}] without compensatory lengthening of 
a preceding vowel in other dialects. 
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12. PG *ns#(word-final): (A) [ns#] preserved in Argolic and central Cretan; (B) [s#] with 
no effect on the preceding vowel from the loss of [n] in Arcadian, Thessalian, and 
Theran Doric; (C) [s#] with i-diphthongization of the preceding vowel in Lesbian 
and Elean; (D) [s#] with compensatory lengthening of a preceding vowel in most 
other dialects (on original conditioning by the first sound of the ensuing word and 
the occurrence of doublets, see Buck 1955:68; Lejeune 1982:131—132). 

13. PG *nsV, where “s is of secondary origin (i.e., not inherited from Proto-Indo- 
European): (A) [nsV] preserved in Arcadian, Thessalian, Argolic, and central Cretan 
(contrast 12 [A] and [B] for dialect distribution); (B) [sV] with i-diphthongization 
of the preceding vowel in Lesbian and Cyrenaean Doric; (C) [sV] with compensatory 
lengthening of a preceding vowel in other dialects. 

14. PG *NsV, where *s is inherited: (A) geminate [NNV] in Lesbian and Thessalian; (B) 
[NV] with compensatory lengthening of a preceding vowel in other dialects. 

15. PG *Vsw, where *s is inherited: (A) geminate [Vww] in Lesbian and Thessalian; (B) 
[Vw] with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel and eventual loss of [w] 
in other dialects. 

16. PG *Vsfr, 1, m, n}: (A) geminate [V{rr, I], mm, nn}] in Lesbian and Thessalian; (B) 
[V {x 1, m, n}] with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel in other dialects. 

17. PG “rs, where *s does not belong to the aorist suffix: (A) geminate [rr] in Attic, West 
Ionic, Arcadian, Elean, and Theran Doric; (B) [rs] preserved in most other dialects. 

18. PG “fr, I}s where *s belongs to the aorist suffix: (A) geminate [{rr, Il}] in Lesbian and 
Thessalian; (B) [s] with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel in other 
dialects (cf. 14). 

19. PG *Vs# (word-final): (A) [Vr#] in Elean (especially in later inscriptions) and in late 
Laconian; (B) preserved in other dialects, though Plato (Cratylus 434 C) has Socrates 
note that Eretrian speakers have a final -r in their pronunciation of the word sklérétés 
(oxAnpdotns, “hardness”). 

20. PG *VsV: (A) [VrV] in early Eretrian, though not consistently attested; (B) [s] lost in 
other dialects but sometimes restored by analogy. 

21. PG *sCayoice: (A) [tCyyoice] attested in Eretrian, Thessalian, Cretan, and Laconian; 
(B) [ZC4yoice] in most dialects. 


3.4.4 Vowels 


The change of [a:] to [e:] which occurs in both Attic and Ionic (see Ch. 24, 83.7.4) is not 
identical in its distribution in these sister dialects. While the change is thoroughgoing in 
Ionic, it does not occur (or is reversed; see Szemerényi 1968) in Attic when [a:] is preceded 
by [e], [i], or [r]. The opposite change of [e:] to [a:] appears to have occurred in Elean, 
though its attestation is inconsistent. In Northwest Greek generally, [e] is lowered to [a] 
when it occurs before [r]; while in Aeolic, high-front [i] is lowered to the mid vowel [e] 
when preceded by [r]. In Arcado-Cypriot, mid vowel [e] is raised to [i] when it occurs before 
the dental nasal [n]; at the back of the mouth, the same dialect raises mid vowel [o] to [u] 
in word-final position. In Cretan Doric [e] is raised to [i] when a vowel follows. 

As in Attic-Ionic, the initial vowel in sequences of [e:] + vowel commonly undergoes 
shortening in Doric and Northwest Greek, though without the quantitative metathesis 
found in Ionic and, especially, Attic (see Ch. 24, §3.7.5). In Arcado-Cypriot, Aeolic, and 
Elean, however, the initial vowel remains long. 

The so-called spurious diphthongs of Attic, spelled «1 and ov (actually long monophthongs 
written as digraphs; see Ch. 24, §3.2), are long vowels that arose secondarily by contraction 
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or compensatory lengthening, and vowels that are distinct from the long *é and *0 vowels 
inherited from Proto-Indo-European. These vowels — [e:] and (*[o:] >) [u:] in Attic -— 
are found in numerous dialects. In other dialects, however, the long vowels which develop 
secondarily are identical to those inherited, as in the Aeolic dialects, Arcadian, Elean, Cretan, 
and Laconian. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Nominal morphology 


For an overview of Greek nominal morphology, see Chapter 24, §4.1 


4.1.1 Noun classes 


Greek nouns are traditionally divided into three declensional classes (first, second, and 
third); for a general discussion of these, see Chapter 24, §4.1.1. 


4.1.1.1 First declension 


In dialects other than Attic-Ionic, the characteristic suffix of the first declension nouns 
remains [-a:] (-c, from PIE *-eh,), not having undergone the shift to [-e:] (-1; see 83.4.4). The 
following Cretan (Doric) forms (see Bile 1988:188-190) exemplify the singular paradigm, 
where the greatest deviation from Attic-Ionic is found (cf. Ch. 24, §4.1.1.1 [4]-[5]): 


(1) Singular 
Nominative ga (y&, “earth”) 
Vocative tea (Bea, “O goddess”) 
Accusative — stégan (otéyav, “house”) 
Genitive timas (tivas, “of honor”) 
Dative stégai (otéyc&, “to [the] house”) 


Among dialectal forms in the plural, the greatest variation occurs in the dative and, 
especially, the accusative (on which see below). While most dialects agree with Attic and 
have a dative in -ais (-ca1s), Lesbian shows -a(:)isi (-cao1/-c1o1) and Ionic commonly has -éisi 
(-nio1). Cretan and other dialects sometimes attest the infrequent -dsi (-ao1). 

Mycenaean Greek has a distinct suffix -pi (-¢1) marking the instrumental plural (as in 
Linear B a-ni-ja-pi “with reins”). The ending is also used with place names in apparently 
locatival or ablatival function. 

The ancestral accusative plural *-dns is preserved in Argolic and Cretan (though -ans 
(-avs) with vowel shortening by Osthoff’s Law; see Ch. 24, §3.7.5). With loss of [n] before 
word-final [s], diverging dialectal reflexes emerge. Most widely occurring is the -ds (-&s) 
form found in Attic; a short vowel formant -as (-as) characterizes Thessalian, Arcadian, and 
certain Doric dialects (including Cretan, also with -ans, -avs). Elean and Lesbian have - ais 
(-cas), with the former also showing a further development to -air (-a1p; see §3.4.3, 19). 

Corresponding to the Attic-Ionic nominative singular -és (-ns) of the first declension 
masculine nouns (see Ch. 24, §4.1.1.1 [7]), most dialects show the formant -ds (-&s). Under 
the influence of the second declension, the genitive singular of the masculine is commonly 
formed in -4a (-& from -do (-co)), giving Arcado-Cypriot -du (-cu; see §3.4.4). 
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4.1.1.2 Second declension 


In the singular of the second declension (cf. Ch. 24, §4.1.1.2 (8)-(9)), both the genitive 
and dative show dialectal variants. Genitive -o70 (-o10), from PIE *-osyo, is found, among 
other places, in Homer and is the source of Thessalian -oi (-o1). The Attic genitive formant 
-ii (-ou) is shared by Ionic and certain Doric and Northwest Greek dialects and arose by 
vowel contraction after the loss of the two intervening consonants. Showing a different 
long vowel reflex, other Doric, Northwest Greek, and Aeolic dialects, as well as Arcadian, 
are characterized by a genitive singular in -6 (-«; on the dialectal distribution, see §3.4.4). 
Cypriot has both the expected -6 and an innovative -6n. 

As with the first declension, both the dative and accusative plural show dialectal variation. 
The dative formant -oisi (-o101) of Early Attic also occurs, among other dialects, in Ionic, 
Lesbian, and Pamphylian. Most dialects agree with Classical Attic in having -ois (-o1s). 

The accusative plural distribution mirrors that of the first declension: archaic *-ons, pre- 
served in Argolic and Cretan (-ovs); Lesbian -ois (-o1s; and Elean -oir , -o1p; see §3.4.3, 19); 
in most dialects a long vowel reflex, with the quality of the vowel showing variation, 
(*-6s >) -iis (-ous) or -Gs (-cos; see §3.4.4). Thessalian, Arcadian, and a subset of Doric 
dialects are again characterized by a short vowel form -os (-9s). 


4.1.1.3. Third declension 


Among third declension inflections, various dialectal forms occur. A widely distributed 
consonant stem variant is the dative plural in -essi (-eoo1; see Ch. 24, §4.1.1.3 (11)), found 
throughout the Aeolic branch and in scattered Doric dialects, as well as in Pamphylian. In 
Mycenaean Greek, the instrumental plural suffix -pi (-1; see §4.1.1.1) also occurs on third 
declension nouns. Most dialects differ from Attic in preserving s-stem endings without 
contraction after loss of intervocalic *-s-; thus, genitive -e-os (-eos), nominative-accusative 
neuter plural -e-a (-ea), and so forth (cf. Ch 24. §4.1.1.3, 2). Outside of Attic (and some 
varieties of Ionic), i-stems are uniformly of the type which preserve stem-vowel -i-. The 
difference between the Attic and a typical non-Attic type (i.e., between an ablauting and 
non-ablauting suffix) can be illustrated by the paradigms of the i-stem noun pédlis (ToAIs, 
“city”) of (2) and (3) respectively: 


(2) Attic j-stem 


Singular Plural 
Nominative _ polis (1rdA1s) polés (trdAeis) 
Vocative poli (1rdA1) polés (trdAeis) 
Accusative —_ polin (1dA1wv) polés (trdAeis) 
Genitive poleds (roAEws) = pdleGn (TrOAEcov) 
Dative polé (troAe1) polesi (trdA¢o1) 


(3) Non-Attic i-stem 


Singular Plural 
Nominative _ polis (1rdA1s) pOlies (trdAt1es) 
Vocative poli (1roA1) polies (1rdAtes) 
Accusative —_ polin (1rdAww) polis (trdAis) 
Genitive polios (1rdA10s) — poli6n (troAtev) 


Dative poli (1rdAi) polisi (1rdA101) 
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With the type of (3), compare the Attic paradigm of ois (ois, nom. sg.), 016s (oids, gen. sg.) 
“sheep” (see Ch. 24, §4.1.1.3, 6) 

The diphthongal éu-stems in Ionic, Doric, and Northwest Greek are unlike those of 
Attic (see Ch. 24, §4.1.1.3, 8) in that the initial vowel of the suffix is shortened before a 
vocalic ending (gen. -eos (-gos), etc.) rather than remaining long and triggering quantitative 
metathesis (see Ch. 24, §3.7.5). In some dialects, the second element of the diphthong 
is preserved intervocalically and spelled with digamma; when the second element is lost, 
contraction is common. 


4.1.2 Pronouns 


For an overview of the pronominal system of Classical Greek, see Chapter 24, §4.1.3. 


4.1.2.1 Personal pronouns 


Among the various dialectal differences in the personal pronouns, one of the most readily 
apparent is the form of the second-person stem in the singular. In some dialects the pronoun 
begins with t-, in others with s-; the dialectal distribution parallels that of ti versus si 
(see §3.4.3, 8). These pronouns together with a few additional forms suggest a more limited 
assibilation of PG “t to s before *u: Proto-Greek nominative “ti “you” gives Attic (etc.) 
su (ow), Doric (etc.) t# (tv). Proto-Greek accusative *twé produces Attic (etc.) sé (og see 
§3.4.3, 5 — alternatively, the initial s- of the accusative could possibly be an analogical source 
for that of the nominative); the source of Doric (etc.) té (té) appears to have developed from 
a Proto-Greek variant “té (see Lejeune 1982:66; Chantraine 1984:136—137). First-, second- 
and third-person singular pronouns from various dialects are presented in (4); compare 
those of Attic given in Chapter 24, §4.1.3.1: 


(4) First Second Third 
Nominative Boeotianio (id)  Boeotiantoi (tov) — 
Genitive Ionic emeti (ue) Doric ted (tev) Aeolic wét®en (Fédev) 
Dative Doric emin (@uiv) Doric tin (tiv) Aeolic woi (Fot) 
Accusative Ionic emé (éué) Doric té (Té) Pamphylian whe (Fhe) 


Sicilian Doric nin (viv) 


The first- and second-person plural pronouns of Attic, h@més (tyeis) and hiimeés (Hyeis) 
in the nominative, are formed from the Proto-Greek stems “ysme- and “usme- respectively. 
The Thessalian and Lesbian forms of these pronouns are thus marked by their characteristic 
geminate reflex of the cluster “sm (see §3.4.3, 16). Selected dialect forms of the plural pro- 
nouns appear in (5); see, again, Chapter 24 for Attic equivalents: 


(5) First Second 
Nominative Lesbian 4mmes (&uyes) Lesbian Gimmes (Wuues) 
Genitive Doric hamé6n (Gpéov) Doric himé6n (DpEéwv) 
Dative Lesbian 4mmi ((uu1) Lesbian Ummi (bu) 


Accusative Thessalian hammé (&uyé) Doric himé (dyé) 


Dialect forms of the third-person plural pronoun are seen, for example, in the Doric dative 
splin (odiv), Lesbian dative asphi (cot), Sicilian Doric psin (wiv), Lesbian accusative asp'e 
(ode), and Sicilian Doric psé (wé). 
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The formation of possessive adjectives in the various dialects is like that in Classical 
Attic (see Ch. 24, §4.1.3.1). In the nominative case, the first-person possessive appears, for 
example, as Doric hamés (Gps, sg.), hameéteros (Gyéetepos, pl.), Lesbian dmmos (&unyos, sg.), 
amméteros (&uuetepos, pl.). The second-person singular shows the same t- ~ s- dialect 
alternation that occurs in the personal pronouns: thus, Lesbian and Doric teds (Teds). For 
the second plural, Doric has himéteros (OyéTtepos), Lesbian ummeéteros (UpupEeTEpos). AMOng 
third-person forms, nominative singular appears in Cretan as wos ( Fos), in Doric as heds 
(é0s). A third plural form sp''6s (ods) occurs in both Doric and Lesbian. 


4.1.2.2 Reflexive pronouns 


The dialects display a variety of constructions for the reflexive pronoun. The personal 
pronouns (see §4.1.2.1) alone are at times used as reflexives. Other formations involve the 
use of the pronoun autds (avtds) together with personal pronouns — either as a lexical 
pair or, as commonly in Classical Attic (see Ch. 24, §4.1.3.2), in a univerbated (compound) 
form. The former type is seen, for example, in the Cretan third singular dative win autoi (Fiv 
av61), the latter type in Cretan wiauto (Ficutd) third singular genitive. In some dialects, 
oblique forms of autés are used alone as reflexives; in some, autdés is used in one of several 
reduplicated forms, such as Delphian autosautén (avtocavutoy), accusative singular. 


4.1.2.3 Definite article 


The definite article of Classical Attic (see Ch. 24, §4.1.3.4) differs most conspicuously from 
dialectal forms in the nominative animate plural. In Northwest Greek and all Doric dialects 
except Cretan, as well as in the Aeolic dialects of Boeotian and, in part, Thessalian (and 
in Homer), the archaic masculine toi (tot) and feminine tai (tai) survive, in contrast to 
the innovative hoi (oi) and hai (ai) found elsewhere. The definite article does not occur in 
Mycenaean Greek; when the aforementioned formants appear, they function as demonstra- 
tive pronouns, as they do in the Homeric dialect (see Ch. 24, §4.1.3.4). 


4.1.2.4 Demonstrative pronouns 


Dialectal variation occurs throughout the demonstrative pronoun paradigms (for Attic, 
see Ch. 24, §4.1.3.5). For example, the demonstratives hdde (65e) and so forth of Classical 
Attic are formed with a particle other than -de in certain dialects: thus, Arcado-Cypriot has 
énu (dvu) beside Arcadian oni (Ovi); Thessalian has héne (éve). The Attic near demonstra- 
tives hiitos (oUtos) and hatité (ast), masculine and feminine nominative singular respec- 
tively, appear in the nominative plural also with an initial h-; outside of the nominative 
(singular and plural), all members of the animate paradigm, as well as all neuter forms — 
including nominatives — have initial t-. In some Doric and Northwest Greek dialects, how- 
ever, the initial t- of the animate nominative plural has been preserved, as in the paradigm of 
the article (see §4.1.2.3), thus masculine tiitoi (toUto1) feminine taiitai (tatita1). Boeotian, 
on the other hand, has generalized initial h- throughout the entire paradigm. The Attic far 
demonstrative, masculine ekénos (éxeivos) and so forth, appears in Ionic, Lesbian, and cer- 
tain Doric dialects without initial e-. In most Doric dialects, however, the far demonstrative 
takes the form tenos (tf\vos) and so on. 


4.1.2.5 Interrogative/indefinite pronoun 


The interrogative tis, ti (tis, tl), indefinite tis, ti (tT1s, T1) of Classical Attic (see Ch. 24, 
§4.1.3.6) occurs in most dialects (from PIE *k” 7-). Showing the advanced stage of assibilation 
of the labiovelars, however, Cypriot has si-se (the syllabic Cypriot spelling) and Arcadian Vis 
(see §$3.1.1, 3.4.1). The Thessalian pronoun takes the form kis, kis (xis, kis). 
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4.1.2.6 Relative pronouns 


The Classical Attic relative pronoun hds (65 masc.), hé (tf, fem.), hd (6 neut.; see Ch. 24, 
§4.1.3.7) is found across the Greek dialect map. However, the definite article (see §4.1.2.3) 
is commonly used as a relative pronoun in Lesbian, Thessalian, and Arcado-Cypriot, and is 
attested in this use elsewhere as well. 


4.2 Verbal morphology 


The Classical Attic verb system described in Chapter 24, $4.2 is for the most part characteristic 
of all ancient Greek dialects. Particular differences are noted in the ensuing discussion. 


4.2.1 Present tense stems 


Among the various types of thematic present tense stems of Classical Attic (see Ch. 24, 
§4.2.2), the most notable dialect variation occurs in the so-called contract verbs. In the Ae- 
olic dialects of Lesbian and Thessalian as well as in Arcado-Cypriot, the contract verbs are 
inflected as athematic rather than thematic constructions, in that they take the endings of 
the mi-verbs (i.e., athematic verbs; for a full presentation of the forms of the endings, 
see Ch. 24, 84.2.9): for example, Lesbian ph ilemmi (MiAnuut) for Attic pr ilés (1A€oo). 
Conversely, in Ionic (and occasionally elsewhere, even in Attic), some mi-verbs are in- 
flected as thematic contract verbs, as in tit"é (119¢i) beside Classical Attic tit’ési (ti@no1). 
Certain Attic -a6 (-ao) contract verbs appear in a variety of dialects as -e6 (-ew) verbs. 


4.2.2 Future tense stems 


In Doric and Northwest Greek, the future tense stem appears as a contract-verb construction 
formed in -se- (the so-called Doric future): thus, first singular Cretan speusid (otteucio, 
with “e raised to i before a vowel; see §3.4.4) beside Attic spetis6 (otreVow “I will hasten”; on 
the Attic future, see Ch. 24, §4.2.5). 

These same dialects as well as Arcado-Cypriot and Balkan Aeolic (though only partially in 
Boeotian) show an innovative future morphology of verbs which have a present tense stem 
marked by -zd- (G). Ina subset of such verb-stems, the cluster [zd] had developed historically 
from the consonantal sequence * gy (see §3.4.3, 4), where the verb root ends in a velar stop to 
which the thematic suffix -ye/yo- is attached (see Ch. 24, §4.2.2, 2). In the case of these verbs, 
the future stem would then be formed in -ks- (€, from a Proto-Greek velar stop followed 
by the s-formant of the future). In the aforementioned dialects, all future tense stems of 
zd-presents tend to be produced with a formant -ks- (rather than -s-), regardless of whether 
or not the root originally ended in a velar stop. For example, erizd6 (épiZw “I strive”) forms 
a Doric future erikso (épigc) beside Attic erisd (€piow). In the present stem of this verb, the 
cluster zd arose from the Proto-Greek sequence “dy (see §3.4.3, 4) rather than “gy. 


4.2.3 Aorist tense stems 


The sigmatic or s-aorist (see Ch. 24, §4.2.6) shows a dialect variation like that of the s-future 
stems described immediately above: in Doric, Northwest Greek, Thessalian, and partially 
in Boeotian and Arcado-Cypriot, the s-aorist of present stems terminating in -zd- tends 
to be formed in -ks-, regardless of the historical source of zd. Thus, Doric shows an aorist 
participle kat" iksas (ka®i€as) for the present kat" izd6 (kaOiZ “I set, sit”), from the root 
*sed-. 
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4.2.4 Perfect tense stems 


Among dialectal peculiarities in perfect tense morphology, notable is the occurrence of 
thematic inflection of the perfect indicative which is attested in Sicilian Doric and in the Doric 
of Rhodes and neighboring regions. For example, the Syracusan author Theocritus uses 
perfects such as dedoik6 (S¢5oixco “I fear”) and pepént'eis (tet dvOe1s “you have suffered”). 
Compare — with perfect endings (see Ch. 24, §§4.2.7, 4.2.9) — the respective Attic forms 
dédoika (5é501ka) and pépont'as (arétrovOas). In Lesbian and some Doric and Northwest 
Greek dialects, the perfect infinitive is formed with the thematic formant -én (-e1v) rather 
than athematic -enai (-evai). The Aeolic dialects form the perfect participle with thematic 
formants (see Ch. 24, §4.2.11). 


4.2.5  Nonindicative moods 


Outside of the indicative mood, several dialectal variants can be noted. 


4.2.5.1 Subjunctive mood 


In several dialects — such as Anatolian Ionic, Lesbian and Cretan — the s-aorist subjunctive 
is attested as a “short vowel subjunctive” (i.e., is formed with the short vowel suffix -e/o-; 
see Ch. 24, §4.2.8.1). Compare Ionic poié-se-i (troijoet) and Attic poié-sé-i (Trorhont “may 
(s)he make”), a “long vowel subjunctive.” 


4.2.5.2 Imperative mood 


Throughout the Greek dialects, there is extensive variation in the inflection of the third- 
person imperative. The Attic ending -nt6n (-vtov; see Ch. 24, §4.2.8.3) also occurs, among 
other dialects in Ionic and Cretan. Two other third plural endings are essentially substring 
components of the formant -nton: -ntd (-vto) occurs in Arcadian, Boeotian, and various 
Doric dialects; -t6n (-toov) is found in Ionic. A short vowel variant -nton (-vtov) is used in 
Lesbian and also occurs in Pamphylian. 


4.2.6 Verb endings 


For the verb endings of Attic, see Chapter 24, §4.2.9. In those Greek dialects which preserve 
*t before i (see §3.4.3, 8), the athematic active third singular ending is -ti (-tT1), rather than 
-si (-o1). In the same way, *-ti- is preserved in the third pural: for example, Doric thematic 
p'éronti (dépovTi “they carry”), athematic tit"enti (1i8evti “they place”). 

In Doric and Northwest Greek the ending of the active first plural is -mes (-yes), rather 
than the -men (-uev) of Attic and other dialects. This ending -mes finds cognates in Sankrit 
-mas and Latin -mus. 

The middle third singular ending — -tai (-tTa1) in Attic and most other dialects — appears 
as -toi (-to1) in Mycenaean and Arcadian. 


4.2.7 Infinitives 


The Attic thematic active infinitive formant -én (-e1v; see Ch. 24, §4.2.10) or its variant -én 
(-nv, see §3.4.4) occurs in many other dialects as well — such as Ionic and certain Doric 
dialects (-é1), and Lesbian, Laconian, and Elean (-én). A short vowel form -en (-ev) is found 
in Arcadian and various Doric dialects. The athematic infinitival formant -nai (-van) of Attic 
is also found in Ionic and Arcado-Cypriot; Lesbian uses -menai (-uevar), while Boeotian, 
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Thessalian, Northwest Greek, and most Doric dialects have -men (which Boeotian and 
Thessalian also use with thematic verbs). Long vowel variants of the last-named occur in 
Cretan and Rhodian. On the perfect infinitive, see §4.2.4. 


4.3 Numerals 


Most, though not all, of the dialectal variations seen in the forms of numerals, vis-a-vis 
their Attic counterparts (see Ch. 24, §4.5), are the result of dialect sound changes. Selected 
examples are presented below: 


(6) 

Cretan éns (vs, masc.), Aeolic fa (ia, fem.) 

Laconian due (Sve), West Ionic diwo (5UF 0) 

Cretan trées (tpées), Heraclean tris (tpis) 

Ionic tésseres (téooepes), Lesbian péssures (trésovpes), Boeotian péttares 
(TréTTAPES) 

Lesbian pémpe (tréutre), Pamphylian péde (1ré5e) 

Cretan wéks (F €§) 

Cretan etta (€tT&) 

Lesbian 6kto (dxTo), Elean opté (67176) 

Heraclean hennéa (hevvéa) 

Arcadian déko (8éko) 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Dialectal syntactic features 


BW NO Re 


OO AN DA U 


1 


The syntactic variation attested between dialects — to the extent that such variation can be or 
has been discerned — is quite minor and lexically specific. Most examples are so much so that 
they do not fall within the purview of the present work. A few prominent morphosyntactic 
isoglosses are noted below. 


5.2 Coordination 


In place of the pandialectal tonic conjunction kai (kai), Arcado-Cypriot uses the conjunction 
kas (xas). Thessalian utilizes a particle md (ud) in lieu of dé (8). 


5.3 Conditional clauses 


The Attic conditional particle adn (dv; see Ch. 24, §5.6) also occurs in Ionic as well as in 
Arcadian. In Lesbian, Thessalian, and Cypriot, a particle ke (ke) is used instead; while a form 
ka (xa) occurs in Boeotian, Doric, and Northwest Greek. 


6. LEXICON 


Making allowance for dialect-specific phonological and morphological variation, a great 
part of ancient Greek vocabulary is common to all dialects. Yet, with even a casual perusal 
of a comprehensive dictionary of ancient Greek, such as Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English 
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Lexicon (1996), one cannot help but be impressed by how many words appear to be limited 
to a particular dialect or set of dialects. The lexical distribution that such an activity suggests 
is to some extent illusory, of course, owing to the haphazard nature of the survival of ancient 
Greek documents — had a greater, more evenly distributed body of material survived, many 
words would certainly be found to have a broader dialectal distribution. Apt testimony of 
this is provided by the Mycenaean vocabulary. Prior to the decipherment of Linear B, a 
number of lexemes which would emerge from the Bronze-Age Mycenaean tablets were only 
attested in relatively late, post-Classical Greek sources (see Ventris and Chadwick 1973:91). 
On the other hand, chances are that more extensive documentation would also reveal yet 
more dialect-limited vocabulary. 

The Mycenaean lexicon also contains, expectedly, both vocabulary that is not otherwise 
attested in ancient Greek and vocabulary preserved in the archaic poetic language of Greek 
epic. The agent noun to-ko-do-mo (toik"odomoi) “builders,” for example, morphologically 
and semantically transparent, is not found elsewhere, though a denominative verb seem- 
ingly derived from it is attested in the fourth century BC. Among words which Mycenaean 
shares with Homeric epic are pa-ka-na (pl.), p"asganon (p&oyavov “sword, dagger”); e-ke-si 
(dat. pl.), énk'os (yxos “spear”); and a-sa-mi-to, asdminthos (&oduiv8os “bathing tub”). 

The Arcado-Cypriot lexicon likewise contains numerous archaic words, shared with 
Mycenaean Greek and the language of Homer and poetry. In Cyprus, the Mycenaean word 
for “king,” wanaks, still survives as a royal title (Cypriot wa-na-kse), denoting the king’s sons 
and brothers; elsewhere in the first millennium BC, dnaks (&va§) commonly means “lord” or 
“master of the house.” The notion “king” has come to be expressed by basiletis (BaoiAeus), 
which in Mycenaean (g”asileus) names, much more modestly, the “chief.” Among other 
words which Cypriot shares with epic are e-le-i (dative of élos “meadow”), Homeric éAos 
(cf. the Mycenaean place name e-re-e/i, dative); -i-ja-te-ra-ne (accusative of ijatér “healer”); 
Homeric inthe (Mycenaean i-ja-te). Arcadian shares with the epic language, inter alia, 
kéleut'os (xéAeuOos “path”) and dmar (auap “day”), Homeric fap (cf. Armenian awr). 
Archaic words shared by Arcadian and Cypriot include, among others, euk'6la (etywrd 
“prayer”; Cypriot spelling e-u-ko-la), Homeric evyooAn. 

Interesting among dialect-specific lexemes are names of legal and religious officials. To 
cite but a few examples, Lesbian provides dikdskopoi (81k&oKotro1), the title of judges at 
Mytilene and Cyme (“inspectors of justice”); Thessalian has tagdés (tayés), the title of a 
magistrate at Larissa (the word more widely denotes “commander”). Among Northwest 
Greek dialects, Locrian shows pentameroi (tevtduepo), officials who serve for five (pénte, 
Trevte) days (améra, &uépax); compare the Phocian verb pentamariteuo (Tevtapapitevo) 
“to hold office for five days” (amara). 

In Laconian, the title of the office of overseer is biduoi (Biduo1) or bideoi (Bideo1), from 
the root “wid- “to see,” evidencing the Spartan fricativization of the glide *w (see §3.1.1). 
The regimentation of Spartan society with its grouping of boys and young men by age for 
military training and common life finds expression in the Laconian lexicon, producing words 
such as pratopdmpais (teatoTrdautrais), from prato- (teato-) “first,” pan (Trev) “all” and 
pais (trais) “child, boy”; and hatropdmpais (4tpotréutrais), perhaps from hdteros (&tepos) 
“another, second” — both denoting such a group of boys. 

The Doric dialect of Coan preserves the title of a priest of Cos called the gereap'6ros 
(yepeahdpos), meaning approximately the “recipient of perks,” from géras (yépas) “gift of 
honor, present.” Particularly intriguing is the title of a scribe preserved in a remarkable 
Cretan inscription, the poinikastas (trowikaoTtas; see Jeffery and Morpurgo Davies 1970; 
Thomas 1992:69-70); he (Spensithios is his name) is the scribe who writes with p'oinikéia 
(doiviknia) “Phoenician letters,” the term the Greeks use to denote the characters of their 
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alphabet, suggesting an awareness at the time of coining of another type of Greek char- 
acter (see Burkert 1992:27). A natural further implication may be that the poinikastas is 
the scribe who wrote with Phoenician characters as opposed to a scribe using a different 
Greek script (see Woodard 2000) — perhaps a particularly archaic title preserved by the 
scribe’s cultic affiliation (Spensithios is appointed to be scribe of both secular and sacred 
matters). Jeffery and Morpurgo Davies (1970:152) have drawn attention to the use of a 
similar scribal title p'oinikograp'os (Powwikoypddos) in the Aeolic dialect of Mytilene, at- 
tested alongside the common term for scribe grammatets (ypauuates), suggesting that 
the former may be an old title preserved because of the scribe’s affiliation with the cult of 
Hermes. 


7. READING LIST 


Though rendered somewhat out of date by the absence of Mycenaean Greek data, the 
most helpful English treatment of the Greek dialects remains Buck’s excellent 1955 volume. 
Helpful summaries of the Greek dialects, including Mycenaean, appear in Palmer 1980. 
A detailed treatment of Greek dialects is provided by the two revised volumes of Thumb: 
Thumb-Kieckers 1932 and Thumb-Scherer 1959. Cowgill 1966 is an excellent summary 
of more recent work in Greek dialectology, including a review of the seminal studies by 
Porzig (1954) and Risch (1955). For Mycenaean Greek, see especially Ventris and Chadwick 
1973. The standard English dictionary of ancient Greek is Liddell, Scott, Stuart Jones, and 
McKenzie 1996. On the Mycenaean lexicon see Aura Jorro 1985-1993. 
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CHAPTER 26 


Sanskrit 


STEPHANIE W. JAMISON 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Sanskrit is an Indo-European language, a member of the Indo-Aryan branch of the Indo- 
Iranian subgroup of that family. It is chronologically and in terms of linguistic develop- 
ment the “oldest” Indo-Aryan language and consequently often referred to as Old Indic 
(Altindisch) or Old Indo-Aryan; its descendants include a range of linguistic varieties clas- 
sified under the rubric Middle Indic (or Prakrit, see Ch. 27), as well as the Modern Indic 
(New Indo-Aryan) languages spoken today, such as Hindi, Gujarati, Bengali. It is not related 
genetically to the Dravidian languages of South India, such as Tamil and Telegu. 

The oldest form of Sanskrit is so-called Vedic Sanskrit, the language of the four collections 
of liturgical texts known as the Vedas and of the early exegetical literature on these texts. 
The oldest Veda is the Reveda (Rig-veda), a compilation of 1,028 hymns which took shape 
around 1500 BC in northwest India, though the composition and collection of hymns clearly 
occupied several centuries. In language, style, and phraseology the Rgveda resembles the 
earliest texts ofits closest linguistic relative, the Gathds attributed to the prophet Zarathustra, 
composed in Old Avestan (see Ch. 29). 

Though the composition of Vedic texts can be dated with fair confidence to the period of 
c. 1500-500 BC, direct records of them are only found several millennia later. The “texts” 
were transmitted orally, with minimal alteration, and even after they were also committed 
to writing, the manuscripts were perishable and less reliable than the oral tradition. 

Through the approximately thousand years of Vedic textual composition, the language 
shows gradual changes, especially in the loss of certain grammatical categories and the 
reduction of variant forms. Around 500 BC the Sanskrit then current among cultivated 
speakers received a magnificent description by the grammarian Panini in his treatise, the 
Astadhyayi (“[Work] consisting of eight chapters”), whose level of detail and theoretical 
sophistication has not been equaled to this day. 

Panini inadvertently froze the language in this particular form forever. What was com- 
posed as a descriptive grammar (though descriptive of a geographically and socio-culturally 
limited speech form, not the speech of the whole society) became a prescriptive grammar 
of a learned language. All subsequent Sanskrit follows, or attempts to follow, the rules of 
Panini. Though there are systematic variations in later texts, these are essentially stylistic and 
distributed according to textual genre. The language of the great epics, the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana, deviates somewhat from the Paninian norm and is therefore sometimes dis- 
tinguished as Epic Sanskrit; it displays some Middle Indic tendencies. Inscriptional Sanskrit 
also commonly shows nonsanctioned forms. Despite these minor exceptions, Sanskrit no 
longer had a history in the accepted linguistic sense of this term — even though the greater 
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part of its literature remained to be composed. The great flourishing of Sanskrit literary 
production lasted through the first millennium AD. 

The language as fixed by Panini is commonly known as Classical Sanskrit, or Sanskrit 
proper. Indeed, the term samskrta means “perfected” and refers to the language generated 
according to Panini’s rules, as opposed to the vernacular Prakrits, from prakrta “natural, 
unrefined.” Strictly speaking, the pre-Paninian language of the Vedic texts is not “Sanskrit,” 
and is sometimes called simply Vedic, rather than Vedic Sanskrit. In this work, however, 
Sanskrit will denote all varieties of Old Indic. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


The earliest Sanskrit texts were composed and transmitted orally, not written down for 
centuries after their first “attestation.” Indeed, the first documentary evidence of Indo- 
Aryan languages in the Indian subcontinent comes not from Old Indic but Middle 
Indic: the inscriptions of the ruler Asoka in the third century BC (see Ch. 27, §1.1) The 
first direct attestation of Sanskrit comes from around the beginning of the present era. 
The first extensive inscription is that of the ruler Rudradaman c. AD 150 at Girnar in 
western India; the first extant manuscripts, found in central Asia, date from about the same 
period. 

The writing system found in most of the early inscriptions is Brahmi (another, less 
widespread system, Kharosthi, an adaptation of Aramaic, is found in the northwest, al- 
ready in the Asokan edicts). Brahmi seems to have been adapted from a Semitic writing 
system, though the exact details are unclear, as is the date of its introduction into India, a 
subject of much controversy. Brahmi is the ancestor of most of the writing systems used in 
India. 

Until the advent of printing and the regular publication of Sanskrit texts, Sanskrit 
manuscripts were written in various local scripts. Now Sanskrit is almost exclusively printed 
in a script known as Nagari or Devanagari, a medieval offshoot of Brahmi, and perfectly 
adapted to the writing of Sanskrit, with a one-to-one correspondence between sound and 
symbol. The conventional transcription of Devanagari into Roman characters was estab- 
lished finally at the Tenth Congress of Orientalists, 1894. Transliterations in works published 
before often show deviations from the modern norm. 

The system can be considered a modified or pseudo-syllabary in that each consonantal 
symbol represents a consonant with following short a-vowel (the commonest vowel in 
the language), for example, # = ka, @ = kha, T = ga, 4 = gha (not k, kh, g, gh); see 
Table 26.1. However, unlike “pure” syllabaries, a different symbol is not necessary to represent 
consonants followed by other vowels (e.g., ka, ki, ki, etc.). Instead, a set of universally 
applicable diacritics can be used to cancel the inherent short a and substitute a different 
following vowel: thus, #1 = ka, fer = ki, & = ku, and so forth. There are also separate signs 
for independent vowels, for example, 1 = a, T= e. 

Another drawback of some syllabaries, the inability to represent consonant clusters un- 
ambiguously, is overcome by the system of ligatures. Portions of each consonant in a cluster 
are combined into a single conventional sign, for example, ¢ (ta) + # (ka) = & (tka). Final 
consonants can also be represented, by a stroke (virama) under the sign, which cancels the 
short a: thus 7 = ta, but { = t. Thus, the system combines the flexibility of an alphabet 
with some of the spatial economy of a syllabary. 

Devanagari writing of Sanskrit lacks word divisions. Each linguistic string, regardless of 
morphosyntactic structure, is treated as a sequence of syllables (aksaras) consisting of onset 
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Table 26.1 The Devanagari script 


Vowel symbols 

a 4a i i u «6a r t ] 
TF M7 FF F F FT H HR F 
© al Co) au 

Tt a Ft 

Consonant + vowel symbols 

ka kha ga gha na 
a ce 7 a = 
ca cha ja jha fa 
a S <i a a 
ta tha da dha na 
cs roy Ss cS UU 
ta tha da dha na 
7 a ici 7 ST 
pa pha ba bha ma 
7 iF a qT a 
ya ra la va 

Ur e si ch 

$a sa sa ha 

a Ll a = 

Sample vowel diacritics 

ka ki ki ku ka 
aq fer ar q co 
ky ke kai ko kau 
ca co co ar at 


consonant(s) (if present) plus vowel. Thus, a string like tad etad riipam, with word divisions 
as given in transliteration, would obligatorily appear in Devanagari as ta de ta drii pa m 
aTeaGZT4H (though without spaces between the characters). 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Diachronic overview 


From the point of view of reconstructed Proto-Indo-European, the most important phono- 
logical development in Sanskrit (and indeed in Indo-Iranian) is vowel-merger: short “e, *o, 
and “a all merge as a; long *é, *0, “a (and short “o under certain conditions) merge as 4. 
Since much of Proto-Indo-European morphology was based on alternations of vowels with 
*e-timbre and those with *o-timbre (qualitative ablaut), these mergers had major effects on 
the morphological system. 

On the other hand, Sanskrit maintained the Proto-Indo-European consonantal system 
with some fidelity, only enlarging its inventory. The three series of stops — voiceless (T), 
voiced (D), and voiced aspirated (Dh) — traditionally reconstructed remain in Sanskrit, and 
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a fourth was added, voiceless aspirated (Th). As in other satem languages the labiovelars 
merged with the plain velars. There was secondary palatalization of the resulting segments, 
reflected in thoroughgoing synchronic alternations within Sanskrit (see §3.4.2.2). Other- 
wise, the inventory of places of articulation was increased by the creation of a series of 
retroflex dental stops. For the comparatist an especially important retention in Sanskrit is 
the preservation of “y, *w, and *s intervocalically, thus avoiding the loss of morphological 
clarity attendant on vowel contraction that bedevils the historical linguist in languages like 
Greek. 


3.2 Vowels 


The cardinal vowels i, u, a distinguish length; in addition, short a is a closer vowel than 4, 
equivalent to schwa. The mid vowels @ and 6, as monophthongizations of the Indo-Iranian 
diphthongs “ai and “au (preserved in Iranian), are inherently long and are so marked in the 
phonological sections of this work, though they are not usually so transcribed. The true 
diphthongs di and du (usually now transcribed simply ai and au) also count as long. The 
vocalic liquid r represents a merger of PIE (Proto-Indo-European) *r and */. However, long 
7 is an invention of the system and found in a few analogically generated morphological 
categories; PIE *7 has different, biphonemic outcomes in Sanskrit, as we will see. Vocalic | is 
even more limited, found in only one morpheme. 


(1) Sanskrit vowel phonemes 


monophthongs: i/i u/t diphthongs: ai au 
é fe) 
a vocalic liquids: r/f 


om 


3.3 Consonants 


The consonantal inventory of Sanskrit is presented in Table 26.2: 


Table 26.2 The consonantal phonemes of Sanskrit 


Place of articulation 


Manner of articulation Labial Dental Retroflex Palatal Velar Glottal 
Stops and affricates 


Voiceless p t t c k 
Voiceless aspirated ph th th ch kh 
Voiced b d d j g 
Voiced aspirated bh dh dh jh gh 
Nasals m n n fi n 


Fricatives 
Voiceless s g § h visarga 
Voiced h 
Liquids l r 


Glides v y 
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The apparent symmetry of this consonantal system conceals some failures of parallelism in 
distribution, often the results of historical changes: 


1. The voiceless aspirated series is an addition to the system and significantly rarer than 
the other three. It is often found in etymologically obscure words. 

25 The retroflex sibilant s is the automatic product of dental s following 3, u, r, and k 
(mnemonically “ruki”), a process also found not only in Iranian but in part in Balto- 
Slavic. 

3. The series of retroflex stops was a creation of Indic, in most cases as a conditioned 
result of regressive assimilation to rukified s and therefore distributionally limited; 
in particular, initial retroflexes are almost never found. The retroflex nasal is 
ordinarily the automatic product of dental nasal when the word contains a preceding 
r (subject to some conditions). Thus, all the retroflexes are in origin conditioned 
alternants of dentals, though from the beginning of the language they have a qualified 
independence. 

4, The palatals are affricates, not stops. In the palatal row the voiced aspirate jh is a new 
and extremely rare phoneme; the phoneme patterning with the palatals as the voiced 
aspirate for morphophonemic purposes is glottal h (see §3.4.2.1). 

5. The palatal nasal is a conditioned variant of n occurring next to palatal obstruents; 
the velar nasal is also ordinarily a conditioned product of n, found before velar 
stops, but further phonological developments (loss of final or cluster-internal velar 
stop) can allow the velar nasal an independent if marginal existence. Anusvara is a 
conditioned alternant of postvocalic nasals, under certain sandhi conditions. 


6. Visarga is a word-final (sometimes morpheme-final) conditioned alternant of s and 
r under certain sandhi conditions. 
7. The glides and liquids regularly alternate with vowels: i + y; u~ v ([w]); r®1r;3 


[= I (under conditions discussed below). 


3.4 Phonological alternations 


Sanskrit is characterized by a pervasive series of phonological alternations occurring on 
several different linguistic levels and displaying varying degrees of transparency. We begin 
with the most transparent. 


3.4.1 External sandhi 


The surface form of any linguistic string is subject to phonological rules of combination 
(sandhi or “putting together”). In other words, phenomena of the English gonna (from 
going + to) type apply to any two words in contact within a sentence, and even between 
sentences in a discourse. Most sandhi rules involve regressive assimilation, especially in 
voicing: for example, (with underlying tad) tad bhavati but tat phalam. Assimilation in 
manner of articulation is also met with (e.g., tan manas). Like vowels coalesce into a single 
long vowel (e.g., vada + agne = vadagne), and unlike vowels undergo diphthongization 
or glide-formation (e.g., vada osadhe = vadausadhe; asti agnih = asty agnih). Despite the 
simplicity of the principles, the details of sandhi rules are sometimes opaque. For example, 
though the change of final -as to -o before voiced sounds historically involves regressive 
voicing assimilation, this process is not synchronically transparent. The rules of external 
sandhi ordinarily apply also at compound seams, and many but not all of the same rules at 
morpheme boundaries. 
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External sandhi in Vedic is more variable than in Classical Sanskrit, not only in the 
form of the rules but also in their application (or nonapplication). Sandhi in Middle Indic 
occurs only under conditions of close syntactic nexus. Given these facts, it seems likely 
that the pervasive system of obligatory sandhi characteristic of Classical Sanskrit involved 
an artificial imposition of an originally more flexible set of processes linking words within 
syntactically defined phrases. 


3.4.2 Internal consonantal alternations 


The rest of this section presupposes the concept of the root and the canonical structure of 
the Sanskrit word presented in §4.1. 


3.4.2.1 Voicing and aspiration 


The voiceless, voiced, and voiced aspirated obstruents ofa positional series regularly alternate 
with each other (p © b © bh; t® d ®& dh, etc.; note, however, c © j © h), such that, for 
example, a morpheme with an underlying voiced aspirate final may show alternants with all 
three stops under differing internal sandhi conditions: thus, Vbudh “be aware” — budh-yate, 
bud-dha-, bhot-syate. 

Clusters containing unaspirated stops show regressive assimilation (e.g., chit-ti- from 
‘chid + ti-). But in those containing voiced aspirates the resulting cluster is both voiced and 
aspirated whatever the position of the aspirate in the underlying cluster (hence buddha- 
from budh-ta-) — the change known as Bartholomae’s Law. In summary, 


(2) AT+T BT 4D CDELT 
=> T-T =>D-D  Dh+D=D-Dh 
eee | D4+D Dh+ Dh 


Before s all stops become voiceless; hence bhot-syate above. This same form illustrates 
another, sporadic alternation: when roots with underlying final aspirates lose that aspiration, 
the initial consonant often acquires aspiration (hence bhot-syate, but budh-yate). This 
represents a reconfiguring or reversal of a historical development — Grassmann’s Law, 
whereby di-aspirate roots dissimilated the first aspirated stop. 


3.4.2.2 Velars and palatals 


The velar series (k, g, gh) regularly alternates with the palatal series (c, j, h). In particular, velar- 
initial roots reduplicate with palatals (e.g., Wkr: ca-kara; V gam: ja- gama); and preobstruent 
velars alternate with palatals in other phonological positions (e.g. Vmuc: muk-ta, but muc- 
yate). This alternation is the historical result of a pan-Indo-Iranian palatalization of velars by 
following front vowels (and y), the conditioning of which was obscured by the subsequent 
merger of *e with *a and *o noted above. 


3.4.2.3 Palatals and retroflexes 


The structural position of the palatal series was further complicated by a different merger. 
Though Sanskrit c can only be the product of an old palatalized velar (*k'"”e, etc.), both j 
and h have two sources: (i) not only palatalized velars (*¢e, g"e, etc.); (ii) but also PIE 
palatal stops (*¢ and *@”), whose voiceless equivalent (“k) yields Sanskrit s. These underlying 
palatals enter into a set of synchronic alternations different from that of the old velars: 
palatals followed by dentals produce a retroflex cluster, for example, Vsrj “emit”: srj + 
ta = srs-ta. Thus, though the phonetic inventory of the language contains only a single 
palatal series, morphological alternations define two morphophonemically distinct series: 
(3A) $j, bs and (3B) cj, h. 
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(3) A. palatals (~ retroflexes) B. palatalized velars (~ velars) 


§ (e.g., vis : vis-ta) c (e.g., muc: muk-ta) 
j (e.g., srj : srs-ta) j (e.g., bhaj: bhak-ta) 
h (e.g., ruh : ra-dha) h (e.g., snih: snig-dha) 


(By Bartholomae’s Law, a compensatorily lengthened vowel plus retroflex dh is the regular 
outcome in ridha.) 

The distinction between these two series is neutralized before s, where both series (and 
all three manners) show k: for example, both ruruk-sati (Vruh) and sisnik-sati (Vv snih). 


3.4.3 Internal vocalic alternations 


The Sanskrit morphological system is pervaded by vocalic alternations, conveniently con- 
sidered as the “strengthening” of an underlying vocalic element by two successive additions 
of the vowel a(V / a+ V / a+ aV). The preconsonantal versions of these strengthenings 
are known by the indigenous terms guna and vrddhi, but it is useful to consider these in 
conjunction with their prevocalic alternants as well. In terms familiar from Indo-European 
descriptive grammars, the unstrengthened state corresponds to zero-grade, guna to full- 
(or normal-) grade, and vrddhi to extended- (or lengthened-) grade. Though Proto-Indo- 
European qualitative ablaut essentially disappeared in Indo-Iranian with the merger of 
“e and “o, quantitative ablaut is transparently continued by the Sanskrit system of vowel 
strengthening. Alternations between zero-grade and full-grade are prominent in the mor- 
phological system; vrddhi is especially important in the derivation of adjectives of origin 
and appurtenance (vrddhi derivatives). 

The alternations between consonantal and vocalic versions of glides and liquids are also 
relevant here, and the system is in fact clearest with these segments, especially 7, where the 
successive additions of a are easily discerned (N.B. for ease of exposition, 7 and i are not 
included here, but will be discussed below): 


(4) Zero-grade Full-grade Extended-grade 
PreC. PreC. 

Vowel PreC. PreV. (guna) PreV. (vrddhi)  PreV. 
r r r ar ar ar ar 

1 1 y é ay al ay 

u u Vv fe) av au av 

a a a a 

a a a a 


As can be seen, with the simple vowels a and 4, the progressive addition of a is not so clear; 
moreover, prevocalic position is subject to complications. 

Though Sanskrit does not have surface syllabic nasals (7 and “1) as reconstructed for 
Proto-Indo-European, the parallelism of morphological alternations compels us to posit 
such underlying vowels, which fit into the vowel gradation system as follows: 


(5) Zero-grade Full-grade Extended-grade 


PreC. PreC. 
Vowel PreC. PreV. (guna) PreV. (vrddhi)  PreV. 


‘nm a m am am am am 
‘n a n an an an an 
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The following chart gives an example ofa root with each vocalism (save for the a-vowels), 
with representative forms from the various categories: 


(6) r u ‘n ‘n 
kr ji su gam han 
“do, make” “conquer” “press” “go” “smash” 

Zero: PreC.  kr-ta ji-ta su-ta ga-ta ha-ta 
PreV. — cakr-ur jigy-ur susv-ana jagm-ur jaghn-ur 
Full: = PreC. kar-tum jé-tum so-tum gan-tum  han-tum 
PreV. akar-am jay-ati asuisav-at agam-am ahan-am 

Ext.: PreC.  kar-ya ajai-s asau-sit  — — 
PreV. cakar-a ajay-i asav-i jagam-a  jaghan-a 


3.5 Syllable structure and phonotaxis 


There are few constraints on syllable structure. Syllables may both begin and end with vowels, 
single consonants, or consonant clusters; and internal vowels may be of any weight, even 
before coda consonants. In Vedic, however, some traces of phonological processes (Sievers— 
Edgerton Law) seemingly function to avoid overlong syllables: some suffixes containing y 
or v must be read as iy and uv after heavy syllables, but y and v after light syllables. But this 
is a morphologically limited phenomenon, not a pervasive phonological rule. 

There are constraints on word-final consonants, which apply before external sandhi rules 
operate. Final clusters are not allowed (though monomorphemic r+ obstruent is rarely 
retained), and certain classes of sounds, such as aspirates and palatals, are not permitted 
finally. 


3.6 Accent 


Vedic Sanskrit has a pitch accent system, described also by Panini, but accent has disappeared 
in Classical Sanskrit. The Vedic accent can fall anywhere in the word and, as it is not 
phonologically predictable, the position of the accent often conveys morphological and 
syntactic information. 

Most Vedic words possess one accent. A few loosely bound compounds keep accent on both 
members, and a number of linguistic forms lack accent: some particles, some pronouns, 
and, most interestingly, noninitial vocatives and noninitial finite verbs in main (but not 
subordinate) clauses. 

For ease of exposition, accent will in many instances not be marked in the ensuing 
discussions. 


3.7 Diachronic developments 


As in most early Indo-European languages, the loss of the so-called laryngeal consonants 
(cover-symbol *H) of Proto-Indo-European had major effects on Sanskrit phonology and 
morphology. The phonological alternations originally caused by these segments have been 
morphologized in various ways, especially visible in the variant forms of roots. 

1. set vs. anit roots: In many obstruent-final roots, an i (from vocalized *H) surfaces in 
preconsonantal position, with no counterpart prevocalically. Such roots are known as set 
(“with an 7”), and contrast with apparently parallel anit (“without an 7”) roots. Compare 
examples of identical morphological categories: 
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(7) set: anit: 
pat “fly” cit “think” 
PreC. _ pati-ta cit-ta 
PreV. _ pat-ati cet-ati 


Because the distinction is neutralized in prevocalic position and because the interposition 
of the 7 helps to avoid the often awkward sandhi of consonant clusters, this 7 spreads beyond 
its original historical boundaries. Indeed, many suffixes and endings are reinterpreted as 
having an initial 7 (or at least an alternate form with initial 7). 

2. Roots in “RH: Sonorants (or resonants; ie., 7, u; 1, (1); "m, “n) followed by a laryngeal in 
Proto-Indo-European yield so-called long sonorants, having root-final alternation patterns 
as follows: 


(8) Zero-grade Full-grade Extended-grade 
PreC. PreC. 

Vowel PreC. PreV. (guna) PreV. (vrddhi) _ Prev. 
YH ir/tr = ir/ur ari ar ari ar 
4H i (i)y = ayi(>é) say ayi ay 
“aH a (u)v avi av avi av 
‘mH am (a)m ami am ami am 
‘nH a (a)n ani an ani an 


Consider the following examples: 


(9) iH “iH *uH ‘mH “nH 
tf ni bha kram jan 

“cross” “lead” “become” “stride” “be born” 
Zero: PreC.  tir-na ni-ta bha-ta kram-ta ja-ta 
PreV.  tir-ati nin(i)y-ur bhuv-ani cakram-ur — jajii-ur 

Full: PreC. tari-syati nayi-tum bhavi-tum krami-syati jani-tum 
PreV.  tar-ati nay-ati bhav-ati kram-ate jan-ati 


The distribution of ir/ar and ir/ur forms in “rh roots was originally conditioned by the quality 
of the preceding consonant, with u-forms following labials (e.g., Vp7 “fill,” with pirna). 

3. Roots in a: Such roots show an extremely anomalous set of alternations in comparison 
with the patterns set by other root types. As was first recognized by FE. de Saussure in the 
1870s, the anomalies can be explained by positing the same structure and alternations as in 
set roots; in other words, by rewriting (in modern terms) 4 as *VH and its unstrengthened 
form as *H, yielding i before consonant and zero before vowel: 


(10) Zero-grade Full-grade 
PreC. 
PreC. Prev. (guna) 
(*VH) >a (“H) >i @ a 


for example, 
stha “stand” sthi-ta tasth-ur astha-t 
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4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word formation 


The basis of Sanskrit morphology is the root, amorpheme bearing lexical meaning. Through 
the vowel-gradation processes described above and through the addition of affixes, verbal 
and nominal stems are derived from this root. The grammatical and syntactic identity of a 
stem in context is then fixed by the addition of an ending. In other words, the three major 
formal elements of the morphology are (i) root, (ii) affix, and (iii) ending; and they are 
roughly responsible for (i) lexical meaning, (ii) derivation, and (iii) inflection respectively. 
A (noncompound) word ordinarily contains only one root and one ending, but may have a 
theoretically unlimited number of affixes. Both ending and affix may also be represented as 
zero. The canonical structure of a Sanskrit word is thus: 


(11) Root — Affix 9, — Ending 9-1 


Numerous examples of roots and their alternants were given above. There are some 
phonological constraints on root structure, the most important being that no root can end 
in short a, though affixes and endings commonly do, and all roots are monosyllabic (not 
counting the 7 of set roots; see 83.7). There are also some restrictions on co-occurrence 
of consonants: for example, roots do not contain two aspirates (the historical result of 
Grassmann’s Law) or stops from the same positional series in onset and coda. 

Affixes are almost entirely suffixes. There is one infix, alternating -na/n- found ina single 
verbal present class, and one clear prefix, the so-called augment, an a- prefixed to past 
tense verb forms in the imperfect and aorist tenses. In addition, the class of preverbs mimic 
prefixes, because they precede a verb (and its nominal derivatives) and modify it semantically 
(e.g., ud “up,” pra “forth”). In the earliest language, however, the status of these elements 
is not clear, or rather it fluctuates, as both their position and their accentuation show. In 
the Rig-veda preverbs regularly occur in tmesis, in other words, separated from the finite 
verb. Even when immediately preceding the verb, they maintain their own accent, except in 
subordinate clauses. This last context is the only one in which they clearly form a part of the 
phonological word of the finite verb. Preverbs always precede the one undeniable prefix, the 
augment. With nonfinite forms of the verb and with nominal derivatives thereof, preverbs 
show much clearer univerbation in Vedic, both by position and by accent, and by Classical 
Sanskrit tmesis is no longer possible even with finite forms. 

In nominal morphology three elements, a(n)- “un,” su- “well,” and dus- “ill,” function 
like prefixes, though technically forming compounds, both determinative and possessive. 

Besides these few exceptions, suffixes are the rule in affixation. Though there are few 
absolute phonological constraints on suffixes, most are monosyllabic (though sometimes 
with the old laryngeal i attached, see above) and have relatively simple structure: CV is a 
common shape. The same is true of endings. 

Reduplication is a common morphological process in the verbal system. Although the 
details cannot be examined, several of the phonological alternation processes discussed above 
are exemplified in reduplication: dissimilation of aspirates (Vdha: da-dha-), alternation of 
palatals and velars (Vkr: ca-kr-). 

Some words do not conform to the canonical structure. A few forms lack both inflection 
and root and do not ordinarily serve as derivational bases: for example, the negatives nd and 
ma, particles of various functions like s# and hi, and conjunctions like ca and va (some are 
tonic, some not). Preverbs can be classified here at least originally. 
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Moreover, a much larger number of words are inflected (and can enter into derivation) 
but lack a recognizable root. These include many terms of basic vocabulary — kinship terms 
(e.g., matar- “mother”), body parts (e.g., nas- “nose”), flora and fauna (e.g., Svan- “dog”) — 
but are not limited to such semantic categories. Pronouns might be usefully classified here. 
Numerals also lack roots; some are inflected, some not. 

Sanskrit morphology is conveniently divided into two fundamental categories, namely 
nominal forms and verbal forms, formally distinguished by the types of endings they take 
and the grammatical categories these endings mark. Adjectives and participles derived from 
verbs are not formally distinct from nouns; pronouns share the same grammatical categories 
with nouns, though they may deviate somewhat in inflection. “Adverbs” are usually frozen 
case forms of adjectives, and nonfinite verbal forms such as infinitives and gerunds also 
clearly show frozen nominal case endings. 

Before discussing nominal and verbal forms separately, we should note certain features 
and processes they share. Perhaps the most important is the distinction in each between 
thematic and athematic inflection. Any stem, nominal or verbal, that ends in short a (i.e., 
ends with a suffix consisting of or containing short a as final vowel) is thematic. All thematic 
stems show fixed form throughout their inflection, modified only by the addition of endings. 
There are no stem alternants and there is no accent shift in the paradigm. Any stem not ending 
in short a is athematic and ordinarily will show stem alternants (as generated by the vowel 
strengthening patterns discussed above) and often movable accent. For example, the noun 
stem deva- “god” is thematic and maintains this form throughout, whereas rajan- “king” 
is athematic, with the following stem alternants: “strong” rajan- (/raja-), “middle” rajan-, 
“weak” raji- (/raja-). Similarly in verbs, a nonalternating thematic present stem like bhava- 
“become” contrasts with athematic krn6é- / krnu- (with accent shifted to the ending) “make.” 
Given the relative simplicity of the former and the frequent morphophonemic complications 
of the latter, thematic inflection spreads at the expense of athematic inflection during the 
history of Sanskrit. 

Two of the facts noted above — that affixes can be athematic (and alternating) as well 
as thematic, and that Sanskrit words can contain more than one affix — interact with each 
other. With very rare exceptions, only one element in any Sanskrit word will alternate within 
a single paradigm; all the rest will remain frozen in a nonalternating, usually weak form. 
Whenever a suffix (thematic or athematic) is added to a stem, all preceding elements become 
frozen. For example, the root Vkr alternates within its root aorist paradigm: dkar-am “I have 
made” versus dkr-an “they have made.” However, when the present-stem alternating suffix 
-no/nu- is added, the root syllable kr is fixed in zero-grade: kr-nd-/kr-nu-. In turn, with the 
optative suffix -ya/i- added to that, the present stem is frozen in weak form: krnu-ya-/krnv-i-. 


4.2. Nominal morphology 


The grammatical categories of Sanskrit nominal forms are gender, number, and case. 


4.2.1 Gender 


Three genders exist: masculine, neuter, and feminine. Nouns have inherent gender; personal 
pronouns have no gender, though demonstrative and anaphoric pronouns do. The formal 
expression is not parallel among the three genders. The feminine is primarily expressed 
by derivation: there are two important feminine-forming suffixes, -d- and -i-. By contrast, 
the difference between masculine and neuter is primarily inflectional. For the most part the 
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same suffixes form both masculine and neuter nouns, and different case endings signal the 
different genders. Most stems formally encode masculine versus neuter only in nominative 
and accusative. A few stem-types (especially i-stems) form feminines as well as masculines 
and neuters, where the feminine is distinguished by different case endings and by the form 
of modifying adjectives. 


4.2.2 Number 


Three numbers occur: singular, dual, and plural. The dual is a fully functioning category, 
used not merely for naturally paired objects, like eyes, but for any collection of two. Notable 
in Vedic is the “elliptical” dual, with a noun in the dual signalling a conventional paired 
opposition: for example, dydva, literally “the two heavens,” for “heaven and earth”; matara, 
literally “the two mothers,” for “mother and father.” Number is entirely an inflectional 
category, except in the personal pronoun. 


4.2.3 Case 


Sanskrit has eight cases: nominative, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, genitive, 
locative, vocative, though no stems make all eight distinctions in all three numbers. In all 
stems the dual shows only three distinctions: (1) nominative, accusative, and vocative merge; 
as do (ii) instrumental, dative, ablative; and (iii) genitive, locative. In all nominal stems the 
plural collapses nominative and vocative, as well as dative and ablative; only the personal 
pronouns distinguish dative and ablative in the plural. Even in the singular most stems 
conflate ablative and genitive; only one nominal stem-type (though the most common, 
the short a-stem) and the pronouns distinguish ablative and genitive singular. Thus, since 
pronouns lack vocatives, only one stem-type (a-stem) has eight distinct case forms in any 
number. Case function is discussed in §5. 

Case is marked inflectionally, by endings, and by stem-form alternations. In alternating 
paradigms some cases regularly pattern together, in other words, show the same stem 
alternants. Normally (i) nominative/accusative singular, (ii) nominative/vocative plural and 
(iii) nominative/accusative/vocative dual (the so-called strongcases) operate in opposition to 
the other, weak cases (the terms direct versus oblique have almost the same range of refer- 
ence, but are syntactic not formal designations; moreover, the accusative plural is also a 
direct case). 


4.2.4 Nominal stem-classes 


Unlike a language such as Latin or Greek, Sanskrit has no closed set of conventionally 
denoted noun declensions. Instead, there is a fairly large set of stem-types, some of which 
share features of patterning, as well as a sizable group of exceptional stems (not treated here). 
The first major division is between root nouns and derived nouns. As the name implies, root 
nouns combine the bare root, without suffixes, with endings, while derived nouns interpose 
suffix(es) between root and ending. 


4.2.4.1 Vowel stems 


The major division in derived nouns is between vowel stems and consonant stems, distin- 
guished by the patterning of stem alternants and to some extent by endings. Among vowel 
stems we can differentiate three types: 
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1. ‘The short a thematic type, the commonest stem-type in the language, forming mas- 
culines (e.g., deva- “god”) and neuters (e.g., phala- “fruit”). Besides its invariant stem, 
it is distinguished by somewhat aberrant endings and by the fact that it alone has eight 
distinct forms in the singular. 

2. The Gand i feminine stems (e.g., send- “army,” devi- “goddess”). In addition to their 
gender, these stems share a distinctive set of endings in the singular oblique cases. 

3. | Thestems in short i and u, forming nouns of all three genders (e.g., masc. agni- “fire,” 
fem. mati- “thought,” neut. vari- “water”; masc. pasu- “cow,” fem. dhenu- “milk-cow,’ 
neut. vasu- “wealth”). In early Vedic the inflection of all three genders is essentially 
the same (save for the neuter endings of the direct cases), with weak forms of the stem 
in the singular direct cases (agni-) and strong forms in the singular oblique (agnay-). 
Gradually all three genders develop separate singular oblique forms. The feminine 
stems become more like the stems of type 2. 


4.2.4.2 Consonant stems 


A number of varieties occur (an-, ar-, ant-, vas-, and as-stems, among others), forming 
primarily masculine and neuter nouns. Most consonant stems share a general patterning 
tendency: strong forms of the stem occur in the “strong” cases, weak in the “weak” cases (e.g., 
rajan- vs. rajfi-; kartdr- vs. kartr-; sdnt- vs. sat-, etc.), in direct opposition to the patterning of 
the short vowel stems just discussed. A few stem-types show no significant stem alternation 
(in-stems, neuter s-stems). Note also that ar-stems are often classified as vowel stems (i.e., as 
r-stems), and several of their cases have indeed adopted vowel-stem forms (especially acc. 
pl., gen. pl.). But the patterning of their stem alternants clearly classifies them with consonant 
stems, especially an-stems. 


4.2.5 Endings 


Though no scheme of endings is applicable to all stems and all periods of the language, the 
following chart gives the most common patterns. When there are significant differences, 
both consonant and vowel-stem endings are given, as well as some feminine alternants. 


(12) Singular Dual Plural 
Cons. Vow. Fem.  Neut. Cons. Neut. Cons. Vow. Neut. 
Nom. © -s @ -au i -as -Vni 
Acc. -am -m [=nom.] =nom.| -as -Vn [=nom.] 
Instr. -a -na -a -bhyam -bhis 
Dat. -é -é -ai =instr. | -bhyas 
ADI. -as -S -as =instr. [=dat. ] 
Gen [=abl.] -OS -am -Vnam 
Loc. -1 var. -am [=gen.] -su 
Voc. @ var. var. =nom.] [=nom.] 


4.2.6 Comparison of adjectives 


There are two different patterns for producing comparatives and superlatives, one primary, 
that is, by direct attachment to the root, not to a derived adjective (comp. -iyas-, splv. -istha-); 
the other secondary, by attachment to an existing adjective (-tara-, -tama-). An example of 
each follows: 
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(13) primary urt- “wide” __ variyas- “wider” varistha- “widest” 
secondary  priya- “dear” _priyatara- “dearer” _ priyatama- “dearest” 


In Vedic the secondary suffixes are used rather freely, for example, in compounds like 
somapatama- “most soma-drinking” (i.e., “best drinker of soma”); vrtrahantama- “most 
Vrtra-smashing” (i.e., “best smasher of Vrtra” 


4.2.7 Pronouns 


The major division within this category is between (i) the personal pronouns of the first and 
second persons, unmarked for gender, and (ii) a larger number of gender-distinguishing 
demonstrative/deictic/anaphoric pronouns and adjectives. 


4.2.7.1 Personal pronouns 


The cases of these pronouns were noted above, as was the occurrence of a different stem 
in each number. The number of stems is in fact still greater, in that the first singular and 
plural and the second plural use a different form for the nominative than for the rest of the 
paradigm: 


(14) Istsg. Ist pl 2nd pl. 
Nom. aham vayam ytyam 
Elsewhere m- asm- = yusm- 


The other stem formants are 1st dual av-, 2nd. sg. tu-, 2nd dual yuv-. There also exist enclitic 
oblique forms, often with yet a different stem (e.g., 1st. pl. nas, 2nd pl. vas). The endings of 
the personal pronouns are in part unique to them. 


4.2.7.2 Gender-marking pronouns 


Such pronouns are characterized by a number of different paradigms and partial paradigms, 
with different functions sometimes changing over time. Most can be used both as pronouns 
proper and as demonstrative adjectives. We will mention only the most important and 
widespread stems, beginning with the strong deictics, nearer aydm “this here,” farther asdu 
“that yonder.” Both have rather aberrant inflection, with an assortment of stems collected 
from different sources. 

The most common pronominal stem is sd/tam, with a wide range of uses. While it serves as 
the anaphoric pronominal par excellence, it also shows traces in early Vedic of deictic usage. 
Moreover, it is the closest element Sanskrit possesses to both a third-person pronoun and 
to a definite article. It is also sometimes used with both second- and first-person reference. 
Its inflection shows archaic inherited features, with initial s- in nominative singular (masc. 
sd and fem. sa), versus t- elsewhere (replicated by Greek masc. ho, fem. hé [with h- <*s-] 
but neut. td; see Ch. 24, §4.1.3.4), and with an endingless nominative singular masculine 
(under certain sandhi conditions). 

This stem also shows some peculiarities of inflection, some of which are found also in the 
stems of the interrogative (kd-), the relative (yd-), and a class of “pronominal adjectives” 
such as “other” (anyd-), “all” (visva-, replaced by sdrva-), “one/some” (éka-). 


4.3 Verbal morphology 


Like nouns, verbs are either thematic or athematic. Athematic verbs regularly alternate 
strong (guna) forms in the active singular, weak in the rest of the inflection. 
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The grammatical categories of finite verbs are person, number, voice, tense/aspect, and 
mood. In general, person/number/voice are expressed by a portmanteau morpheme, the 
ending; tense/aspect by suffixes, morphological processes directly affecting the root, and/or 
endings; and mood by suffixes (or endings) following the tense/aspect markers. The canon- 
ical shape of a verb is thus: 


(15) Root — (Tense/Aspect suffix) — (Mood suffix) — Per./Num./Voice ending 


4.3.1 Person and number 


These categories index the subject of the verb. There are three persons, first, second, and 
third (in Western grammatical terminology); and three numbers, singular, dual, and plural. 
As in the noun, the dual is fully functioning, not limited to subjects naturally occurring in 
pairs. The nine-member grid defined by these two parameters is the basic building block of 
the Sanskrit verbal system, the paradigm. Each person/number pair is marked by a separate 
ending. 


4.3.2 Voice 


The approach to this topic will differ depending on whether formal or functional aspects 
are emphasized. Formally, many Sanskrit nine-member paradigms come in matched pairs, 
in two different voices — with identical stems but different endings. The two voices are active 
and middle (or mediopassive), or, in the more perspicuous Sanskrit terms, parasmaipada 
“word for another” and atmanepada “word for oneself.” A typical formal configuration, the 
endings of the present, active, and middle, is given below: 


(16) Active Middle 
Singular Dual Plural Singular Dual — Plural 
Ist -mi -vas = -mas -e -vahe -mahe 
2nd -si -thas -tha -se -athe -dhve 
3rd -ti -tas -anti -te -ate -ante 


The function of the separate voices is harder to define. Though there exist contrasting 
pairs such as act. yajati “sacrifices (on another’s behalf)” : mid. yajate “sacrifices (for one’s 
own benefit),” which illustrate the Sanskrit terminology, there are other active : middle 
functional relations: for example, transitive : intransitive, act. vardhati “increases X” : mid. 
vardhate “X increases.” Some middles are simply passive in value, though lacking overt 
passive suffix, and an even greater number have no obvious functional correlate: for example, 
the numerous deponents (to use the Latin term) inflected only in the middle (e.g., dste“sits”). 
The distinction between active and middle is, in the main, a purely formal one synchronically; 
not surprisingly, the distinction becomes attenuated in the development of the language. 

There is, however, an important functional distinction in voice, with various formal 
encodings: that between active and passive. As just noted, the formal middle sometimes 
functions as a passive. One particular present-stem type, the suffix-accented -yd-present 
with middle endings, also becomes specialized as a passive (e.g., ucyate “is spoken”); and 
the aorist system contains a third singular of peculiar formation (heavy root syllable and 
mysterious ending -i; type avaci “was spoken”), the so-called aorist passive. Passive value 
is also expressed by several verbal adjectives, the gerundive (“future passive participle”) in 
-ya- and -tavya-, and especially the past passive participle in -ta- (/-na-). The latter often 
substitutes for a finite verb as sentential predicate. 
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4.3.3 Tense-aspect 


The backbone of the tense-aspect system is the three-way contrast between the present 
system, the aorist system, and the perfect system. Each of these stems produces one or more 
tenses, as well as (in the early language) moods and participles. The present system has 
two tenses, the present and the imperfect. In post-Rig-vedic Sanskrit both the aorist and 
the perfect have only one, though in the Rig-veda there is a marginal pluperfect beside the 
perfect. All three systems can be inflected in either voice: 


(17) Stem Tense 
present 
present 
imperfect 
aorist © — _ aorist 
perfect 
perfect 
(pluperfect) 


Like voice, the tense-aspect system is an elaborate formal edifice whose functional motiva- 
tions have essentially broken down. Though the system inherited from Proto-Indo-European 
was an aspectual one, aspect is no longer a clear category even in early Vedic, and only relics 
of the inherited system can be discerned in the Rig-veda. From the Sanskrit point of view, 
the salient functional distinction is tense: present (expressed by the present tense) versus 
past (expressed by three competing preterital forms, imperfect, aorist, and perfect, as well 
as by certain nonfinite forms used predicatively). 

The old perfect was a stative present functionally; a few Vedic perfects maintain this func- 
tion, but most already express simple past. The original distinction between the present and 
aorist systems was probably durative versus punctual, but this can no longer be discerned. 
Insofar as the aorist can be distinguished from the imperfect in Sanskrit, it expresses imme- 
diate past time. The loss of functional distinction among the three past tenses set the stage 
for the loss of those formal categories in later Indo-Aryan. 


4.3.4 Perfect stem morphology 


Formally, the perfect is characterized by special endings and, except for one widespread old 
form (veda “knows”), by reduplication. It is built directly to the root, without affixes, and 
shows ordinary strong/weak stem alternation (type cakar-a/cakr-tr). There is only one type 
of perfect stem formation (except for the “periphrastic perfect” of derivative presents; see 
84.3.6). 


4.3.5 Primary and secondary endings 


The formal distinction between present and aorist systems is less well marked. The endings 
of the imperfect tense and the aorist are identical (the so-called secondary endings), and 
the endings of the present tense (the primary endings) closely resemble these. Compare, for 
example, the primary and secondary endings of the active singular, and contrast them with 
the corresponding perfect endings: 
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(18) Primary Secondary _ Perfect 
Ist = -mi -m -a 
2nd -si -S -tha 
3rd -ti -t -a 


Unlike the perfect both imperfect and aorist prefix the augment, regularly in Classical 
Sanskrit and optionally (but commonly) in Vedic. Moreover, several types of stem formation 
are common to both present and aorist. 


4.3.6 Present stem morphology 


The indigenous grammarians distinguish ten present classes, which can be conveniently 
divided into thematic and athematic types. Four thematic classes occur, with the following 
suffixes added to the root: -a- (Class I); - d- (V1); -ya- (IV); and -dya- (X). The six athematic 
classes are as follows: simple root presents (endings added directly to the alternating root, 
Class II); reduplicated presents (III); and four classes continuing (directly or indirectly) 
nasal affixes — nasal infix (VII), and suffixed -nd/nu- (V), -6/u- (VIID, and -na/ni- (IX). 
Examples of each follow; thematic forms (with nonalternating stems) are given in the third 
singular active present, athematic forms in both third singular and third plural active, to 
display both stem alternants: 


(19) Sanskrit present tense classes 


I simple thematic Vbha “become” — bhava-ti 

I root Vas “be” As-ti, s-anti 

II reduplicated Vhu “pour” juho-ti, juhv-ati 
IV -ya- Vpas “see” pasya-ti 

V -no/nu- Vsu “press” suno-ti, sunv-anti 
VI -a- Vvis “enter” visa-ti 

VI nasal-infix Vyuj “yoke” yunak-ti, yufij-anti 
VII -6/u- vtan “spread” tano-ti, tanv-anti 
IX -na/ni- Vkri “buy” krina-ti, krin-anti 
x -aya- Vcint “think” cintaya-ti 


There is no longer any clear distinction in function among these various present classes, 
though again traces of prehistoric distinctions can occasionally be discerned. 

Besides the above ten classes, several other formations are formally presents, but are 
classified separately because they have clear functional correlates. 

The future is formed with the thematic suffix -syd- (or -isyd- originally proper to set roots) 
(e.g., karisyati “will do”: Vkr). There is also a periphrastic future, formed from a noun stem 
with the -tar- agent suffix. 

The so-called secondary conjugations: 


1. Passive, formed with accented -yd- and middle endings, for example, niydte “is led”: 
Vni “lead.” In Classical Sanskrit with the loss of accent the passive cannot be formally 
distinguished from a middle Class IV present. 

2. Intensive, formed with heavy reduplication (sometimes disyllabic) and, in later San- 
skrit, a -yd- suffix with middle endings. The intensive expresses repeated or intensively 
performed action, for example, mdrmarj-, marmrjydte “wipe repeatedly, groom”: 
Vmrj “wipe.” 
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3. Desiderative, formed with reduplication in -i- and a -sa- suffix. The desiderative ex- 
presses action desired, intended, or about to take place, for example, pipdsati “desires, 
intends, is about to drink”: Vpa “drink.” 

4. Causative, formed with a heavy root syllable and a suffix -dya-. Formally not distin- 
guishable from Class X presents, except sometimes in the shape of the root syllable. In 
the earlier language the causative is ordinarily formed only to intransitive verbs, for 
example, paddyati “cause to fall”: Vpad “fall.” 


In addition to present stems built to verbal roots, nouns and adjectives can form denom- 
inative presents by the addition of the suffix -yd-, for example, asva- “horse”: aSvaydti “seek 
horses.” 

The above derivative present stems can form a secondary periphrastic perfect, with a 
feminine accusative singular generated to the present stem, plus the perfect of Vkr (in the 
earlier language), Vbhii or Vas (in the later language), of the type padayam cakaralasa 
“caused to fall.” The periphrastic perfect is especially common with causatives. 


4.3.7 Aorist stem morphology 


The aorist shares certain stem-types with the present system. The root aorist (e.g., abhi. 
Vbhi “become”) and thematic aorist (avidat: Vvid “find” ) resemble Class I and VI presents. 
Class III presents somewhat resemble the reduplicated aorist, though the aorist has certain 
formal characteristics (heavy 7- reduplication, thematic vowel) and a functional connection 
with the causative (type dpipadat “caused to fall,” parallel to paddyati “causes to fall”) that 
set it apart. 

Proper to the aorist, however, are a variety of sigmatic formations. The s-aorist and 
is-aorist were originally identically built, with s-suffix, to anit and set roots respectively. 
Especially notable in these formations is the consistent vrddhi of the root in the entire active 
voice, an unusual distribution of grades (e.g., s-aor. djai-s- “he conquered”: Vji “conquer”; 
apavi-s- “purified”: Vpit “purify”). Analogic extensions of these two aorist types led to the 
creation of the marginal types, sis-aorist and sa-aorist. 

The passive aorist was noted in §4.3.2. 


4.3.8 Mood 


There are four clear moods in early Sanskrit: indicative, imperative, optative, and subjunc- 
tive. In addition, the so-called injunctive of early Vedic is considered a mood by some, and the 
precative, a subtype of the optative, develops in the course of Vedic. This system is reduced 
by Classical Sanskrit. One global change is the virtual restriction of nonindicative moods to 
the present stem; in Vedic, aorists and perfects displayed broader modality. Furthermore, the 
subjunctive is effectively lost, and the injunctive, insofar as it is a mood, becomes restricted 
in usage. 


4.3.8.1 Indicative 


The indicative is the unmarked mood, used for statements, questions, etc. 


4.3.8.2 Imperative 

The imperative expresses command and is marked by special endings on the appropriate 
tense stem. In Vedic the imperative has a defective paradigm, being found only in second 
and third persons, but as the subjunctive is lost as a functional category, its first-person 
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forms are incorporated into the imperative. The negative imperative (i.e., prohibitive) is 
expressed not by the formal imperative mood, but by the injunctive with a special form of 
the negative, namely ma (not nd). 

There is also a rare second imperative formation, the so-called future imperative, made 
by adding -tat to the tense stem, expressing a command to be executed after the action of 
an intervening verb. Its value is usually second singular. 


4.3.8.3 Optative 


The optative expresses possibility (“might,” “could”), necessity (“should,” “ought to”), and 
will/desire (“would”), and is marked by a suffix added to the tense stem. For athematic 
stems, the suffix is -ya- in the active, -7 in the middle, added to the weak stem form (e.g., 
s-ya- to root pres. as-ti, s-anti: Vas; krnu-ya-, krnv-i- to krnoti: Vkr ). For thematic stems, -é- 
is substituted for the thematic vowel -a- throughout (e.g., bhavé- to thematic pres. bhdva-: 
V bhi). Both suffixes take secondary endings, with some special details. 

The precative is a supercharged optative, primarily expressing desire. It is formed by 
interposing an -s- between the optative suffix and the ending. Thus, the ordinary athematic 
optative first singular ends in -yam, that of the precative in -yasam; that of the first plural 
optative in -yama, the precative in -yasma. 


4.3.8.4 Subjunctive 


This mood has disappeared (except for its formal representatives in the imperative) by 
Classical Sanskrit. It is formed by adding a suffix -a- (identical to the thematic vowel) to the 
tense stem; in thematic verbs this produces a contracted suffix -d- (e.g., bhava- to bhava-ti). 
Athematic verbs add the -a- to their strong forms (e.g., ds-a- to ds-ti; krndv-a- to krno-ti). 
The subjunctive stem can take either primary or secondary endings (dsati, dsat, etc.); in 
addition, the typical final vowel of primary middle endings, -e, is usually strengthened to -di 
after the Rig-vedic period. 

The function of the subjunctive is difficult to define. It often seems to express the future, 
or volitional future, rather than the more strictly modal value its Western name implies. 
This interpretation fits well with the fact that the future tense is quite rare in early Vedic in 
finite forms; their place seems to be filled by the subjunctive. 


4.3.8.5 Injunctive 


Formally the term injunctive simply refers to unaugmented preterite forms (i.e., imperfects 
and aorists). Such forms are quite common in the Rig-veda in a variety of contexts, but 
only one usage persists into later Vedic and Classical Sanskrit: the conjoining of aorist 
injunctive and the particle md to express prohibitions. Despite the best efforts of numerous 
distinguished scholars, a common functional core cannot be discerned in the other Rig- 
vedic contexts, and it seems best to regard these forms as not belonging to a unified modal 
category, but rather representing a period when the prefixation of the augment was still 
optional in the preterite. 


4.3.9 Nonfinite verbals 


Sanskrit possesses a large number of verbal nouns and verbal adjectives, of common oc- 
currence. These ordinarily show verbal syntax (objects in the accusative, for example), and 
many can stand as the main verb in a clause. Some are built directly to the root, some to 
tense stems. 
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4.3.9.1 Infinitive 


Classical Sanskrit has a single infinitive, built with the suffix -tum added directly to the root 
in guna form (type kar-tum: Vkr), which is much rarer in textual usage than the infinitives 
of other early Indo-European languages. It continues the frozen accusative singular of a 
nominal stem with a tu-suffix, and indeed in Vedic other case forms of this stem appear 
in infinitival usage: dative -tave (/-tavai), ablative-genitive -tos. In addition, other stem- 
types form infinitives or quasi-infinitives in Vedic, for example, datives to as-stems in -ase. 
The line between an infinitive and a simple noun can be difficult to draw in the early 
language. 

Infinitives appear as complements to verbs such as V Sak “be able” and are used to express 
purpose. They are neutral as to voice and can express either active (“to X”) or passive (“to 
be Xed”) value, usually depending on the voice of the form to which they are complement. 


4.3.9.2. Gerund 


These frozen instrumentals, common in Sanskrit of all periods, are used to express an action 
prior to (or just simultaneous with) that of the main verb. Standard Classical Sanskrit has two 
formations, formally distributed: -tva (also made to the tu-stem noted under the infinitive, 
§4.3.9.1) built to an uncompounded root; and -(t)ya built to preverb + root (thus the 
type kr-tva vs. pra-kr-tya). This formal distribution is not always adhered to in the earlier 
language, and several other related suffixes are also employed. 


4.3.9.3 Tense-stem participles 


As with the moods, participles tend to become restricted to the present stem in later Sanskrit, 
although Vedic allows participles to be built to all three tense-aspect stems. Tense-stem 
participles distinguish voice. The active participle suffix for present and aorist is -ant-; 
the middle suffix for all three tense-aspect stems is -dna- for athematic verbs, -mdana- for 
thematic. The active perfect participle is made with the suffix -vas-, of curious inflection. 
Though most nonpresent participles disappear by Classical Sanskrit, the perfect participle 
to véda “knows,” vid-vds-, survives as an adjective meaning “knowing, wise.” 


4.3.9.4 Past passive participle 


This is an extremely common form, both as an attributive adjective and as a predicative 
verb substitute. It is built directly to the unstrengthened root with the suffixes -td-, -itd- 
(originating in set roots and still largely found there), -nd-, and, rarely, -vd-: types kr-ta- 
“made, done”: Vkr “make, do”; musita- “stolen”: Vmus(i) “steal”; san-nd “seated”: V sad “sit”; 
pakva- “cooked, ripe”: Vpac “cook.” Competing with the three finite past tense forms dis- 
cussed above, the past passive participle is often the successful contestant, and is responsible 
for the preterites in a number of later Indo-Aryan languages. 


4.3.9.5 Past active participle 


Derived from the past passive participle by the addition of the possessive suffix -vant- (type 
krtavant- to krta-), it is far less successful than its base. 


4.3.9.6 Gerundive (or future passive participle) 


The gerundive is another form with passive value, but with the additional component 
of obligation or necessity (“to be X-ed”), often the equivalent of a passive optative (type 
kartavya- “to be done”). It is formed directly to the root by the addition of one of several 
suffixes, the most common being -tavya- and -ya-. 
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4.4 Compounds 


Sanskrit has an extremely well-developed system of nominal compounding; verbal com- 
pounding hardly exists. In Vedic, though all types of nominal compounds occur and are 
frequently encountered, individual compounds are usually limited to two or three members. 
In Classical Sanskrit, compounds of dozens of members are not infrequent, especially in 
philosophical texts: the compounding process comes to take the place of the independent 
syntactic arrangement of inflected words. 


4.4.1 Verbal compounds 


The verb shows two types of quasi-compounding: (i) the gradual incorporation of preverbs 
(and functionally equivalent elements) into a verbal complex (type Vgam “go”: av gam 
“come”); (ii) the so-called cvi construction, which combines nouns and adjectives with 
both finite and nonfinite forms of the roots Vkr “make” and Vbhii “become” (meaning 
“make/become X”). In such cases, the nominal first member substitutes invariant -7 for a 
stem-vowel -a- or -i-, -ii- for -u- (e.g., stambhi-bhavati “becomes a post”: stambha- “post”). 


4.4.2 Nominal compounds 


Formally, nominal compounding ordinarily involves the concatenation of uninflected 
words (i.e., stems), resulting in a unit with a single ending and a single accent. The stems may 
include nouns, adjectives (including participles), adverbs, and pronouns. Both the single 
ending and the single accent have exceptions in the early language. Inflected case forms may 
appear in prior compound members, as in rathe-stha- “standing on a chariot” (with the 
first member in the locative case). And paral compounds (dual dvandvas; see §4.4.2.1) with 
both members in the dual and both accented (e.g., mitra-varunda “Mitra [and] Varuna”) are 
a well-attested feature of Rig-vedic discourse. 

There are three major types of nominal compounds: copulative, determinative, and pos- 
sessive, known familiarly by their Sanskrit names as dvandva, tatpurusa, and bahuvrihi 
respectively. 


4.4.2.1  Dvandvas 


These copulative compounds conjoin two or more stems as parallel members of a series: 
X+Y-+ Z...(the “lions and tigers and bears” type). Formally the compound may either 
take the gender of its final member and be inflected as dual or plural (as appropriate), or 
be treated as a neuter singular collective. In either case the final member is accented (in 
accented texts). On the Rig-vedic dual dvandvas, with double inflection and double accent, 
see §4.4.2. 


4.4.2.2 Tatpurusa 


The prior member of this determinative compound limits the following member in some 
way. Two major subtypes can be distinguished according to the underlying case relations of 
the members: dependent (tatpurusa proper) and descriptive (karmadharaya). In the former 
the prior compound member would be in a different case from that one which follows. A 
typical relation is genitive + head, as in nr-pati-, literally “man-lord,” that is “lord of men’; 
but other relations are common, especially the limiting of a final past passive participle by 
an underlying instrumental agent — type agni-tapta-, literally “fire-heated,” that is, “heated 
by fire.” In karmadharayas the prior member is either a qualifier in the same underlying 
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case as that member which it limits (typically an adjective, i.e., the “black-bird” type) or 
an adverbial element (su- “well,” dus- “ill” and a(n)- “un-” are especially common). The 
accentual facts of determinatives are complex, but in general the accent falls on the final 
syllable or the final member. 


4.4.2.3 Bahuvrihi 


This possessive compound may be based on any of the preceding types, but adds to the 
concatenation the semantic feature of possession: the formal sequence X + Y means not 
simply “X-Y” but “possessing X-Y.” English has similar compounds; compare red-head and 
Bluebeard. 

An important formal consequence of the addition of this semantic feature is that the 
compound, whose final member is a noun, must be transformed into an adjective, capable of 
inflection in all genders (hence the common designation “secondary adjective compound”). 
Sometimes the gender switch can be accomplished silently, as it were, as when neuter nouns 
in -a- simply take masculine endings in the nominative and accusative. Sometimes the 
adjustment simply requires lengthening or shortening the stem-vowel, as when masculine 
or neuter nouns in -a- become feminized as d-stems or, vice versa, a feminine long a- or 7-stem 
is inflected as a short a- or i-stem in the masculine or neuter. At other times more complex 
processes must be employed. These possessive adjectives are then often resubstantivized; 
bahuvrihis are a rich source for proper names in Indic and other Indo-European languages 
(as Bluebeard demonstrates). 

As with determinatives, the accentual facts are complex, but the accent generally falls on 
the first member. In accented texts it is thus easy to distinguish determinative compounds 
from bahuvrihis, but in later Sanskrit this is not formally possible unless the bahuvrihi has 
undergone gender shift. 

We might note here that Sanskrit nominal morphology engages in a kind of conspiracy to 
express the semantic feature “possessing.” When a bahuvrihi cannot be formed, because the 
notion being expressed is not a compound, a variety of suffixes may be utilized, especially 
-vant- (-mant-) and -in-, and in early Vedic simple accent shift is possible (e.g., brahman- 
“formulation” gives brahmdn- “possessing a formulation,” “priest”). 


4.5 Numerals 
The cardinals from 1 to 10, 20, 100, and 1,000 are: 


(20) 1 éka- 
dva- 
tri- 
catur- 
parca 
sas 
sapta 
asta 
nava 
10 dasa 

20 vimsati 
100 Sata 
1,000 = sahdsra 


WO ANHA UF W LY 


The relation of most of these to numerals in other Indo-European languages should be 
obvious. 
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There are some unusual inflectional details. Dvd- “two” is inflected regularly as a dual 
in all three genders (masc. nom./acc. dvdu; fem., neut. dvé, etc.). Both tri- “three” and 
catuir- “four” display some archaic inflectional features, especially the feminine formant -s7- 
between stem and ending; thus nom./acc. pl. tisrds (with dissimilation < *tri-sr-as), cdtasras. 

Ordinals are derived from cardinals with the suffixes -ma- (e.g., paficama- “fifth”) and, 
rarely, -tha- (e.g., sastha- “sixth”). Irregular forms include 


(21) first prathama- 
second  dvitiya- 
third trtiya- 
fourth — turiya- Vedic (<*ktur-), also caturtha- 


5. SYNTAX 


Because ofits elaborate morphology many traditionally “syntactic” phenomena take place on 
the level of morphosyntax in Sanskrit. In particular the case system allows the syntactic roles 
of nominals to be encoded without recourse to rigid word order or obligatory adpositions. 
Both prepositions and postpositions are rare in early Sanskrit; they become more common 
later, developing from old preverbs and from frozen case forms of nouns. 


5.1 Case usage 


Sanskrit cases and their uses are typical of an early Indo-European language: vocative 
(address); nominative (subject); accusative (direct object; goal of motion; a number of ad- 
verbial uses, notably duration of time); instrumental (accompaniment; instrument; agent 
of the passive; adverbial uses); dative (purpose; indirect object, though the genitive is more 
commonly used for the latter); ablative (source; cause; comparison); genitive (found in all 
varieties of adnominal usage; a genitive absolute is also occasionally found, cf. locative ab- 
solute); locative (location in both space and time; goal of motion). The locative is also the 
normal “absolute” case: a noun and modifying participle in the locative can express the time 
or attendant circumstances under which the action of the main clause occurs: for example, 


» « 


“(on) the sun having risen,” “(on) the enemy fleeing.” 


5.2 Word order 


Although the case system obviates the need for rigid word order, the order of elements 
in a Sanskrit sentence is not entirely free. Ordinary prose is SOV (Subject—Object—Verb), 
with many of the standard typological features of this ordering, such as genitives preceding 
heads. Poetry and artful prose, however, exploit the opportunities that the syntactic clarity 
of the morphological system affords, by thoroughly scrambling the order of elements for 
expressive or discourse purposes. Even in the most extreme examples, however, it is usually 
possible to formulate principles of movement from a putative underlying order parallel to 
simple prose. 

Overt marking of the subject is not necessary; the bare verb, with person/number mark- 
ings, is sufficient. First- and second-person subject pronouns are used in addition to the 
verb only for emphatic or contrastive value. The third-person “pronoun” sd is more fre- 
quent with third-person verbs, but it ordinarily serves discourse functions: anaphoric to 
a noun previous in the discourse or coreferent with the relative pronoun in a subordinate 
clause. 
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Not only finite verb forms but also participles, especially the past passive participle, can 
fill the slot V. In this case the copula normally appears only in the first and second persons, 
and even in those circumstances the personal pronoun can serve instead: 


(22) gatd ’smi(with copula) or aham gatéh (with pronoun) “TI went” 
gaté ’si (with copula) or tvam gatah (with pronoun) “you went” 
but gatah “he [she/it] went” 


Also common are nominal sentences — that is, the predication of a noun (or adjective) to 
a noun (or pronoun) without an overt copula. 


5.3 Cliticization 


As in other early Indo-European languages, sentences frequently begin with a chain of clitics 
attached to the initial, accented word of the sentence, occupying “Wackernagel’s position.” 
Such a chain of clitics (and pseudo-clitics — some carry accent) consists of sentential particles 
(often several to the sentence), conjunctions, and pronouns fronted from their underlying 
position in the clause; their order is determined by both syntactic class and phonological 
shape. Word-level conjunctions and pronominal clitics may also appear elsewhere in the 
clause, the latter ordinarily attached to their head. In such positions the pronoun may either 
precede or follow the word it is attached to, but clause-initial proclitics are not permitted: all 
clauses (and their metrical equivalent, verse lines) begin with an accented word. Especially 
common initial hosts include coordinating and subordinating conjunctions, preverbs in 
tmesis, and tonic demonstrative and anaphoric pronouns. Much recent work on Sanskrit 
syntax has concentrated on the constituents of this initial chain and their functions. 


5.4 Subordination 


A fully inflected relative pronoun yd- and a number of subordinating conjunctions built 
to this stem (yada “when,” yddi “if? etc.) mark subordinate clauses. These elements are 
normally fronted (wh-movement) from wherever they originate in the clause, but as other 
elements (including entire constituents) can be topicalized around them, the fronting is 
sometimes not superficially obvious. Relative clauses either precede or follow the main 
clause (the former is more usual except in the case of relative clauses of purpose); there is 
almost no embedding. 

In early Vedic, subordinate clauses are sometimes marked only by verbal accentuation, 
not by a subordinating conjunction; and some particles (notably hi) also induce verbal 
accentuation, presumably a mark of subordination. 

Indirect discourse is quite rare, especially in Classical Sanskrit; such clauses are usually 
expressed by direct discourse marked by the clause-final quotative particle iti. For example, 
“he thought that he would go” would be expressed as “he thought, ‘I will go’ ” 

Other, nonclausal types of subordination are quite common. For example, a series of 
gerunds with nominal complements is often completed by a single finite verb (type “having 
come, having asked the king for permission, having received it, he went away”). A notable 
feature of the syntax of the gerund is that its subject is the logical agent of the main clause, 
not necessarily the overt grammatical subject (type “having smashed [ger.] with a cudgel, 
the tiger [nom.] was killed by the man [instr.]”, where the subject of the gerund is “the man” 
in the instrumental). 
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Participles and possessive compounds often correspond to relative clauses in other lan- 
guages. Noteworthy is the use of the present participle of the verb “to be” (sdnt-) as a 
concessive marker (“although being X,...”). Bahuvrihis often serve as nonrestrictive rela- 
tive clauses (type “Indra, [lit.] possessing slain Vrtra’, i.e., “who had slain Vrtra”). 

Unlike some other early Indo-European languages, Sanskrit has no elaborate rules 
governing the succession of moods and tenses in conditional sentences. 


5.5 Agreement 


The usual agreement rules of early Indo-European languages hold for Sanskrit: subjects 
agree with their verbs in person and number; adjectives with the nouns they modify in 
number, gender, and case; relative pronouns with their antecedents in number and gender. 

There are a few interesting exceptions. The well-known Ancient Greek rule, whereby a 
neuter plural subject takes a singular verb, is preserved only in a few Vedic relics; ordinarily 
a plural verb is used. Vedic prose has developed a subtype of defining relative clause (type: 
“,.the X, which is Y”) in which the relative marker is always neuter singular yad, whatever 
the gender and number of X and Y. This usage is reminiscent of the Iranian izafe marker, 
which has developed from the same form, but it is not clear if the two constructions are di- 
rectly related. In some other equational nominal clauses, by contrast, an anaphoric pronoun 
is attracted to the number and gender of its antecedent. 

Though conjoined nominals ordinarily agree in case, an apparently inherited exception in 
Vedic involves the conjoining of vocatives by ca “and,” where the second underlying vocative 
appears instead in the nominative. This phenomenon is denominated the vayav indraé ca 
construction after one of its principal examples (“o Vayu [voc.] and Indra [nom.]”). 


5.6 Stylistic syntactic developments 


One may consider the history of Sanskrit a history of style, and style in turn is linked to 
textual genre. Although neither the grammar nor the syntax of Sanskrit shows any significant 
changes after the fixation of the language by the early grammarians, the usage of these fixed 
elements significantly alters its balance in the Classical period. The emphasis falls heavily 
on the nominal system, and the complex verbal system outlined above is exploited far less. 
We have already noted some of the features of this change in emphasis — the efflorescence 
of the compounding system, the employment of nominal formations built to verbal roots 
in preference to finite verbs, the expansion of the adnominal case, the genitive. Sanskrit 
works of “high” style, court literature and philosophical discourse, take these tendencies to 
remarkable extremes, while technical treatises, with an eye to verbal economy, arrive at a 
similar nominal style from a somewhat different angle. 


6. LEXICON 


Avery large proportion of the Sanskrit vocabulary in all periods consists of transparent Indo- 
European inheritances. Examples need hardly be given; but the numerals given above (84.5), 
as well as kinship terms like pitar “father,” mater, “mother,” siinu “son,” duhitar “daughter” 
can serve as illustrations. Not surprisingly, however, even earliest Vedic has words without 
clear Indo-European correspondences. While some of these may nonetheless still continue 
Proto-Indo-European etyma, others doubtless were borrowed from languages with which 
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the Sanskrit speakers came in contact. The difficulty is determining the source languages, 
given the fact that we have no records of likely languages from remotely the same era. Though 
Sanskrit speakers no doubt encountered speakers of Dravidian language(s), no Dravidian 
language is attested until around the beginning of the present era, and then only in South 
India. We do not know what a northern Dravidian language would have looked like in the 
second millennium BC. Our knowledge of the Munda languages (belonging to the Austro- 
Asiatic family) comes only from the modern era. Many scholars have proposed Dravidian 
and Munda sources for Sanskrit words (and indeed phonemes, syntactic constructions, and 
so on). It is reasonable to accept the principle, but difficult to judge the plausibility of any 
particular suggestion. Even when a single etymon clearly reveals itself in Sanskrit and one or 
more Dravidian languages, for example, borrowing may have gone in the other direction, 
or both families may have borrowed from a third source. Later (i.e., post-Vedic) Dravidian 
borrowings into Sanskrit are less controversial. 

In addition to borrowing from non-Indo-Aryan languages, Sanskrit also sometimes rein- 
corporates vocabulary showing Middle Indic phonological developments, often with some 
phonological hypercorrection. 


7. READING LIST 


The standard synchronic grammar of Sanskrit in English is Whitney 1889, which, along 
with its supplement, Whitney 1885, is invaluable. The standard historical grammar is the 
multivolume but still unfinished (lacking the verb) Wackernagel and Debrunner 1896-. 
The first volume, reissued in 1957, has a detailed general introduction to the language by 
L. Renou. Many of Renou’s other works can be consulted with profit, including his short 
but elegant history of the language (1956). The classic work on syntax (but only of the Vedic 
period) is Delbriick 1888. Speijer 1886 treats the Classical language. The standard etymo- 
logical dictionary is Mayrhofer 1956-1976, currently updated and significantly expanded 
in Mayrhofer 1986-. A general discussion of the language, though with personal views, is 
found in Burrow 1955. A short survey, along the same lines as this, is found in Cardona 1987. 
Both Bloch 1965 and Masica 1991, though concentrating on later Indo-Aryan, nonetheless 
treat many aspects of Sanskrit as starting points for later developments. 
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CHAPTER 27 


Middle Indic 


STEPHANIE W. JAMISON 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Middle Indic (or Prakrit) is the designation for a range of Indo-Aryan languages displaying 
characteristic phonological and grammatical developments from Old Indic (i.e., Sanskrit, 
see Ch. 26). Like Sanskrit they belong to the Indo-Iranian branch of the Indo-European 
family and are directly attested beginning in the latter part of the first millennium BC and 
through the first millennium AD. Middle Indic is not strictly a chronological term, but 
rather refers to logical stages of linguistic development. Some of the defining characteristics 
of Middle Indic phonology are found already in lexical items in the oldest Sanskrit text, 
the Rig-veda, and Middle Indic languages are attested alongside Sanskrit for all of their 
history. The alternate designation, Prakrit, means “natural, unrefined,” hence “vernacular,” 
as opposed to samskrta- “perfected,” applied to the prescriptive, rule-governed Classical 
Sanskrit of the grammarians. As well as sometimes designating all Middle Indic speech 
forms, Prakrit is often used in the narrow sense to refer to a subset of these languages. This 
latter usage will be followed here. 

In the following sections, we will enumerate the various Middle Indic languages and 
describe the evidence for them. 


1.1 Inscriptions 


Though forms showing characteristic Middle Indic sound changes are found in our earliest 
Vedic Sanskrit text, no Middle Indic languages are directly attested until the third century 
BC. At this time appear the earliest inscriptional records of any Indo-Aryan languages, the 
inscriptions of the Buddhist Mauryan emperor Asoka (AS.). These consist of a number 
of proclamations (fourteen rock inscriptions, seven pillar edicts, etc.), each with identical 
texts composed in several different local dialects and distributed throughout India (there 
are also inscriptions in Greek and Aramaic, which fall outside the scope of this chapter). 
The language of the texts may be termed Early Middle Indic, and the local dialect features 
displayed allow the separate versions to be used as the basis for studying later dialect de- 
velopment. Most of the inscriptions are written in Brahmi script (see Ch. 26, §2), except 
for those in the extreme Northwest, written in Kharosthi (both scripts were deciphered in 
the 1830s). After this spectacular beginning, inscriptions in Middle Indic were produced 
for more than a half-millennium in various parts of India, continuing to show local dialect 
features. 
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Figure 27.1 Part of 
scroll manuscript of the 
Anuvatapta-gatha or 
“Songs of Lake 
Anavatapta” in Gandhari 
Prakrit, c. first century AD 


1.2 Pali (Pa.) 


The Buddha is said to have preached in the vernacular, not Sanskrit, and although we have 
no direct records from the time of the Buddha, early Buddhist documents are in Middle 
Indic. The most extensive and linguistically conservative records are found in the canon 
of the Theravada school, composed in the language known as Pali. Though the texts were 
preserved in Sri Lanka, they were clearly brought originally from the mainland and seem to 
represent a Western dialect, with some admixture of Eastern features (the Buddha himself 
lived in the East). The redaction of the canon probably occurred around the beginning of 
the present era, though the texts doubtless continue older oral traditions. 


1.3. Gandhart Prakrit 


Post-Asokan Kharosthi inscriptions of the Northwest find, to some degree, their linguistic 
continuation in a large cache of third-century AD documents on wood, paper, and leather, 
discovered in Niya in Central Asia (the so-called Niya Documents), and in a fragmentary 
manuscript of the Dharmapada also found in Central Asia. The language of these texts 
has been denominated Gandhari, and recently announced finds of Buddhist texts appear 
to document its use at an earlier date than heretofore known. Not surprisingly, being a 
geographically marginal Indic language, it shows a number of aberrant features (and the 
influence of other Central Asian languages) not found in the “standard,” geographically 
more central Middle Indic Prakrits. 


1.4 Prakrits “proper” (Pkt.) 


This term designates a number of different linguistic systems, which no doubt began as local 
dialects (as their separate names imply), but which have become geographically deracinated, 
stylized, and deemed appropriate to different genres and expressive functions. We have two 
major types of textual sources for these standard Prakrits: (i) literary texts, including (a) 
epic and lyric poetry, and (b) the speech of most women and lower-born men in Classical 
Sanskrit dramas; and (ii) Jain religious texts. In addition, there is a tradition of Prakrit 
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grammarians, paralleling that of the Sanskrit grammarians. The most common Prakrits 
and their usages are as follows: 


1. Maharastri (M.): poetic and literary Prakrit, used also for songs in drama. Generally 
treated as the standard Prakrit by grammarians. 

2. Sauraseni (S.): standard dramatic prose Prakrit, spoken by high-born women and the 

Vidisaka (the king’s buffoon, Brahmin by birth). 

Magadhi (Mg.): dramatic Prakrit, spoken by low-born men. An Eastern dialect. 

Ardha-Magadhi (AMg.): Jain Prakrit, language of the oldest parts of the canon. 

Jain-Sauraseni (JS.): language of the canon of the Digambara Jains. 

Jain-Mahdrastri (JM.): noncanonical texts of the Svetambara Jains. 


Dl ee 


In addition, snatches of other Prakrits are found in the dramas. In the earliest dramas 
attested, the fragments of the Buddhist author Asvaghosa found in Central Asia and dated 
to the first-second century BC, as well as the plays attributed to Bhasa, the distribution and 
linguistic form of the Prakrits are somewhat different from that encountered in Kalidasa 
and later authors. 


1.5 “Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit” 


Though early Buddhism was propagated in the vernacular, not in Sanskrit, as time passed 
various schools introduced Sanskrit or Sanskritized Prakrit. Attested texts show different 
degrees of this Sanskritization; the term “Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit” is especially appropriate 
to certain texts of the Mahasamghika-Lokottaravada school in North India, which (to over- 
simplify) show Sanskritic or hyper-Sanskritic phonology, but Middle Indic morphological 
traits. The extent to which the language of these texts was an actual spoken medium, rather 
than a result of textual hypercorrection, remains a topic of discussion. 


1.6 Late Prakrit (ApabhramSa) 


Late Prakrit falls beyond the chronological limits of this volume. 


While it is customary to refer to the various forms of Middle Indic as “dialects,” the present 
treatment will ordinarily use “languages,” or the more neutral but awkward “speech forms.” 
Without appealing to mutual intelligibility or other such criteria, it seems condescending to 
apply the trivializing term “dialect” to linguistic systems used by such different social groups 
for such different purposes over a range of space and time. 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


The various Middle Indic languages are recorded using different writing systems. The in- 
scriptions are for the most part in Brahmi, except for those of the Northwest, where Kharosthi 
is found. The assemblage of speech forms denominated by the term Gandhari is also in 
Kharosthi. The other types of Middle Indic use various writing systems ultimately derived 
from Brahmi. As noted in Chapter 26, §2, literary and religious texts were recorded in the 
appropriate local script, but nowadays will usually be printed in Devanagari, an offshoot of 
Northern Brahmi. 
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3. PHONOLOGY 


Since we are discussing not a single language, but a range of speech forms, all descended 
from Old Indic, we will give an overview of the characteristic Middle Indic developments 
from the Old Indic phonological system, rather than describing the synchronic phonological 
system of one (or more) Middle Indic languages. Accordingly, the Sanskrit phonological 
system described in Chapter 26, §3 is presupposed here. 


3.1 Vowels 


1. All Middle Indic languages lose r, which is replaced by a, 3, or u (e.g., Skt. krta- > 
Pa. kata-). There is evidence for this change already in the Rig-veda, which has, for 
example, sithird- “loose” for etymological * srthird-. 

2. The long diphthongs di and au develop to é@ and 6 respectively. This change lends 
obscurity to the system of vrddhi derivation (see Ch. 26, §3.4.3). 

3. | The sequences -aya- (/-ayi-) and -ava- (/-avi-) develop to -é- and -0- respectively. 
There is evidence for this change also in the Rig-veda, where the well-attested imper- 
ative bo-dhi “become” was remade from an original bhava. 

4, One rhythmic rule had far-reaching effects on the grammatical system, the so-called 
Zwei-Moren-Gesetz (“Two-Mora-Rule”), whereby a long vowel before two consonants 
is not permitted. This blanket prohibition has variant manifestations: (i) the vowel 
can be shortened and the consonant cluster retained; (ii) the cluster can be simplified 
and the long vowel retained; (iii) an anaptyptic vowel may break up the cluster and 
the preceding long vowel be retained. The development of Skt. dirgha- to Pkt. diggha- 
and diha- illustrates (i) and (ii) respectively; that of Skt. rajnd to Pa. ranfid and AS. 
lajind illustrates (i) and (iii). This rule has introduced two new phonemes into the 
language: the vowels e and 0, which are always long in Sanskrit, develop short versions, 
originally in the position before two consonants. The resulting vowel system is thus 
more symmetrical than that of Sanskrit: 


(1) ii u, a 


a,a 


However, the backbone of the Sanskrit morphological system, the pattern of vowel 
gradation (see Ch. 26, §3.4.3), is seriously disturbed by these changes. 


3.2 Consonants 


Middle Indic developments involve both individual segments and consonant clusters 
(compare Ch. 26, 83.3). 

1. Sibilants: In most Middle Indic languages the three sibilants of Sanskrit (s, s, and $) 
merge, with the usual product sin the West and $ in the East (e.g., Skt. sata > Pa satam, Mg. 
Sada). Gandhari, however, keeps the three distinct. 

2. Liquids: The two liquids merge, with / the usual Eastern product, r the Western: 
compare in the West (Girnar) AS. raja with laja in the East (Jaugada). 

3. Glides: Varying developments of y correspond roughly to chronological layers, though 
there are a number of aberrant changes. It is preserved in Asoka and in Pali, but in the 
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Prakrits y is ordinarily lost between vowels (e.g., Skt. priya- > Pa. piya-, Pkt. pia-) and often 
becomes j initially (Skt. yadi > Pa. yadi, Pkt. jadi, jai). The change to j is also sometimes 
found between vowels, with a Verschérfung to -yy- and then -7j-; for example, some Prakrits 
have optatives in -jja- (from *-ya-). 

4. Intervocalic single stops: Pali faithfully preserves voiceless, voiced, and voiced aspirated 
stops as distinct. In the Prakrits, plain voiced stops are ordinarily lost between vowels (Skt. 
hydaya- > hiaa-). The more conservative Prakrits (such as Sauraseni) preserve some old 
intervocalic voiceless stops as voiced (e.g., Skt. hita- > S. hida-), while the more innovative 
(such as Maharastri) usually lose these too (M. hia-). 

Old aspirates often lose their occlusion intervocalically in Prakrit (Skt. sakhi > Pkt. sahi), 
and in some Prakrits initially as well (Skt. bhavati > M. hoi). Again some conservative 
dialects voice th to dh between vowels (Skt. atithi- > §. adidhi-). The loss of occlusion in 
voiced aspirates is, of course, a sporadic feature of Sanskrit from the beginning (e.g., hita- 
past passive participle to Vdha). 

As with many developments in the Prakrits proper, it is difficult to formulate consistent 
rules within a single dialect, and even within a single text, because of dialect mixture, analogy, 
hypercharacterization on Sanskrit models, and scribal transmission. However, the “feel” of 
a particular Prakrit and its stereotypical employment in literature is much affected by its 
treatment of intervocalic consonants. For example, the regular loss of most intervocalic 
consonants in Maharastri and the preservation of the resulting hiatus makes this speech 
form well adapted for its use in songs, but less suited for dialogue, due to the numerous 
homonyms created by these phonological changes (e.g., maa < Skt. mata, mada, mrta, mrga). 
The more conservative Sauraseni is better fit for conveying meaning in a less ambiguous 
function, and so for dialogue. 

5. Final consonants: All final consonants are lost, except anusvara (m, nasal offglide; see 
Ch. 26, §3.3), though in formulaic close nexus, consonants may sometimes be retained (e.g., 
Skt. yad asti> AMg. jad atthi). In some Prakrits, final vowels (either original or produced by 
final-consonant loss) frequently acquire a nonetymological anusvara (e.g., instr. sg. -ena > 
-enam, instr. pl. -ebhih > -ehim). 

6. Final -as: The outcome of this extremely common Sanskrit final is a shibboleth in 
Middle Indic: most dialects have -o, but Eastern Middle Indic has -e in the nominative 
singular (As. [Kalsi, Jaugada], Mg., AMg.). 


3.2.1 Consonant clusters 


Probably the most conspicuous set of phonological changes spanning the Middle Indic 
languages involves the thoroughgoing assimilation in clusters, which significantly diminishes 
the transparency of the morphological system. An occasional alternative to assimilation is 
the insertion of an anaptyptic vowel. The assimilation rules involve a rough hierarchy of 
segment sonority: stops, nasals, sibilants, and (the sonorants) |, v, y, r— with a lower segment 
assimilating to a higher. When two segments belong to the same class, the first assimilates 
to the second. 


1. Stop+ stop: Total regressive assimilation occurs: for example, -kt- > -tt- (Skt. mukta- > 
mutta-), -pt- > -tt- (Skt. sapta- > satta-), -dg- > -gg- (Skt. mudga- > mugga), etc. 

2. Nasal+ stop: The nasal remains or becomes anusvara. 

3. Stop + nasal: The nasal assimilates (e.g., Skt. agni- > aggi-). 
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4. Sibilant + stop: The sibilant assimilates, but adds aspiration to the cluster (e.g., Skt. 
asti > atthi). 

5. Stop + sibilant: The cluster -ts- ordinarily gives -cch- (e.g., Skt. vatsa > vaccha); 
-ks- gives either -kkh- or -cch- (e.g., Skt. aksi > akkhi/acchi), originally distributed 
dialectally. A reflection of this change is probably already to be found in the Rig-veda 
in the form akhkhali(-krtya) (sic), from aksara-. 

6. Sonorant+ stop/ stop + sonorant: Total assimilation of the sonorant to the stop occurs 
(e.g., 1: Skt. artha- > attha-, cakra- > cakka-; v: pakva- > pakka-; y: vakya- > vakka-. 
In the common combination of dental + y, there is palatalization of the cluster (e.g., 
satya- > sacca-, adya- > ajja-). 

7. Sibilant + nasal: Ordinarily the outcome is nasal + h, with the aspiration also char- 
acteristic of sibilant + stop clusters (e.g., Skt. grisma- > gimha-). 

8. Sonorant + nasal / nasal + sonorant: Total assimilation of the sonorant, as with stops 
(e.g., Skt. anya- > Pa. afifia-, Pkt. anna-; Skt. dharma- > dhamma-). 

9. Sibilant+ sonorant/ sonorant+ sibilant: The sonorant assimilates to the sibilant (e.g., 
Skt. aSva- > assa-, tasya- > tassa-, sahasra- > sahassa-, varsa- > vassa-). 

10. Sonorant+ sonorant: In general the lower sonorant assimilates to the higher, although 
there are a number of exceptions and special developments. In the hierarchy / prevails 
over the other sonorants (e.g., Skt. durlabha- > dulla(b)ha-). Next in strength is v (the 
labial glide), but clusters with v show some special developments. In Pali -rv-/-vr- and 
-vy- become -bb-, as opposed to the -vv- prevailing in the Prakrits (e.g., Skt. sarva- > 
Pa. sabba-, Pkt. savva-; tivra- > tibba- / tivva-; -tavya- > -tabba- / -tavva-). Finally, 
r ordinarily submits to y, though again with some special developments: anaptyxis is 
fairly common (producing -riy-), and -yy- tends to develop to -7j- (e.g., Skt. arya- > 
Pa. ayya-, but Pkt. ajja-). 


3.3. Phonotaxis 


In most Middle Indic languages only one consonant is permitted initially, two intervocal- 
ically. Cluster simplification occurs after the assimilation processes described in §3.2.1. In 
the case Skt. martya-, for example, both rand y assimilate to the medial stop, which itself 
has undergone palatalization before y. A triconsonantal * maccca-, the expected product of 
assimilation, simplifies to macca-. Similarly, Skt. stri is susceptible to both r-assimilation 
and s-assimilation with aspiration; the resulting *¢tthi simplifies to thi (and, with prothetic 
vowel, itthi). As this example shows, simplified single initial consonants can alternate with 
intervocalic geminates; thus, when simplex verbs are compounded with preverbs, the gem- 
inate cluster resurfaces (e.g., Skt. kramati > kamati, but upa-kramati > upa-kkamati). 


3.4 Accent 


Just as it had disappeared in the evolution of Sanskrit, so the Vedic pitch accent system did 
not survive in the Middle Indic languages. For the Vedic accent, see Chapter 26, §3.6. 


3.5 The Middle Indic phonological system 


Despite the global nature of the changes discussed in the preceding sections, they had es- 
sentially no effect on the phonological inventory of Middle Indic. All (or almost all) of the 
segments occurring in the Middle Indic languages already existed in Old Indic, and very 
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few segments or contrasts were eliminated (elimination occurred in the case of (i) the velar 
nasal 7; (ii) contrast between sibilants; (iii) contrast between liquids; (iv) in part, contrast 
between nasals; (v) the changes in the vowel system discussed above). However, the dis- 
tribution of and phonotactic relations among segments have drastically changed in every 
Middle Indic language, and the syllable structure was entirely altered by the effects of the 
Two-Mora-Rule and the restrictions on length and types of clusters already discussed. 

These changes also had dramatic repercussions in the morphological system. The elab- 
orate but orderly morphophonemic alternations that pervade Sanskrit morphology (see 
Ch. 26, §3.4) were significantly obscured by the numerous consonantal assimilations, as 
well as by the loss of r and the shortening of vrddhi vowels before two consonants. Some 
of the transparent variants of the root Vkr in various morphological categories in Sanskrit 
and their Middle Indic equivalents provide a telling example: 


(2) Sanskrit Middle Indic 
krta- kata- (kada-, kida-, kaa-) 
krnoti = kunadi 
krtya kicca 
karma- kamma- 
kartum  katum (< expected *kattum) 
karya- _ kajja- (/kayya-) 
akarsit  akasi 
kuryat = kujja 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word formation 


As with phonology, the development of Middle Indic from Sanskrit involves the redistri- 
bution and reduction of existing categories, rather then the creation of new ones. Again, 
however, the result is superficially very distinct from its source. The structure of the word 
is theoretically as in Sanskrit: Root—Suffix(es)—Ending (see Ch. 26, §4.1). But phonologi- 
cal changes have conspired to make the root less consistently recognizable (as the above 
example of Vkr demonstrates), and the morpheme-boundaries less delimitive than in 
Sanskrit. Because of its loss of salience, the root plays a far less prominent role in Middle 
Indic morphology than in Sanskrit, and in verbal forms the present stem is often the base of 
derivation. 

It is again more convenient to describe the various developments of the Middle Indic lan- 
guages from Sanskrit along a continuum, rather than producing a synchronic description of 
one Middle Indic speech form. Hence the following discussion presupposes the description 
of Sanskrit morphology found in Chapter 26, §4. 

We noted the pervasive distinction between thematic inflection (invariant stems ending 
in a) and athematic inflection (stems, often alternating, ending in consonants or vowels 
other than short a) in Sanskrit (see Ch. 26, $4.1). With the loss of final consonants 
(as well as the general obscuring of morphophonemic relations), this distinction has become 
irrelevant in Middle Indic. Consonant-final noun stems are found only as marginal relics, and 
consonant-final verb-stems are essentially nonexistent. Almost all stems are nonalternating 
(again, except for relics), and endings are more uniform across stem-types. The formal 
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features that set thematic forms apart from athematic ones were generalized by all Middle 
Indic languages, and the formal inventory consists of different types of vocalic stems. 

Middle Indic closely resembles Sanskrit with respect to affixation. Suffixation remains the 
dominant mode. The single true prefix of Sanskrit, the verb augment (-a), is still found in 
the past tense, but is not obligatory. The same inventory of preverbs is found as in Sanskrit 
with the same functions; indeed, tmesis is still possible in older Pali. The single infix in 
Sanskrit (-na/n-) is only marginally present, frozen in the verbal inflection of a set of roots 
originally containing the infix. 

Reduplication is no longer a functioning morphological process in Middle Indic. 


4.2, Nominal morphology 


The grammatical categories of Middle Indic nominal forms are gender, number, and case. 


4.2.1 Gender 


Three genders exist — masculine, neuter, and feminine. The differences are expressed, as 
in Sanskrit, primarily inflectionally between masculine and neuter, derivationally between 
masculine/neuter and feminine; that is to say, masculine and neuter nominals employ the 
same stem, but different endings (which differ only in the nominative/accusative), while the 
feminine is built to a different stem. In fact, this tendency has become more pronounced 
than in Sanskrit, in that the old short i and u feminines tend to fall together inflectionally 
with their long 7 and # counterparts, and become distinct from the short 7and u masculine 
and neuter stems. 


4.2.2 Number 


There are only two numbers, Middle Indic having lost the dual. The plural takes its place. 


4.2.3 Case 


There are formally eight cases in older Middle Indic, as in Sanskrit: nominative, accusative, 
instrumental, dative, ablative, genitive, locative, vocative. However, the apparent identity of 
case systems masks a significant loss of strength in the distinctions among the cases. 

As a general rule, the dative has been lost or almost lost in most Middle Indic languages. 
Formal expression of the dative is found only in the a-stem and only in Asokan, Pali, and a 
few Prakrits (notably Maharastri and Ardha-Magadhi), its function primarily restricted to 
expressing purpose. It is otherwise replaced by the genitive. This functional restriction and 
replacement by genitive we also noted in Sanskrit (see Ch. 26, §5). 

The conflation of cases in many stems, also noted for Sanskrit (see Ch. 26, §4.2.3), has 
progressed much further in Middle Indic. For example, the instrumental and ablative plural 
of most stems coincide; for the most part, the feminine singular oblique cases employ only a 
single form, and so forth. Thus, the progressively developing tendency in Middle Indic is to 
distinguish the direct cases (nominative and accusative) from a less differentiated oblique 
inflection, though nowhere does this development come to completion. There is one major 
countercurrent: the creation of new ablative singulars with a -tas adverbial suffix, found 
also in Sanskrit. 
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Case is marked primarily by endings, since stem-form alternations have generally disap- 
peared. 


4.2.4 Nominal stem-classes 


The Sanskrit distinction between vowel and consonant stems has been almost entirely 
lost. 


4.2.4.1 Consonant stems 


Consonant stems exist marginally, in relic forms and incomplete declensions. Most older 
consonant-stem nouns have been reformed as vowel stems. This is another legacy of the 
loss of final consonants; once this happened, old consonant-final stems could easily fit 
into the appropriate vocalic category (e.g., Skt. caksus- becomes a neuter u-stem cakkhu-; 
sarpis- > sappi-, etc.). This reinterpretation was also favored by the ambiguity of certain 
common case forms. Thus, the masculine accusative singular of both consonant stems and 
a-stems ends in -am, allowing the abstraction of a new a-stem; for example, the Sanskrit 
n-stem miirdhan-, with accusative singular miirdhanam (= MI muddhanam), can backform 
a Prakrit nominative singular muddhano next to older muddha. 


4.2.4.2 Vowel stems 


These changes leave Middle Indic with a limited set of fully functioning vowel-final stems: 
masculine and neuter a-stems; feminine d- and i-stems; masculine and neuter i- and u- 
stems, continuing their Sanskrit counterparts. As in Sanskrit, the endings of the a-stems 
are somewhat aberrant; the feminine singular has a unique set of oblique endings; and the 
masculine and neuter are distinguished only in nominative/accusative. 


4.2.5 Endings 


Because of the wide variation in endings both between and within Middle Indic languages, 
a generalized scheme of endings cannot be given here. Wholesale analogies and adaptations 
from other stems have operated in the generation of paradigms, especially when phonological 
change would have made the inherited ending inconvenient. A few examples show the types 
of rearrangements that occur: 


1. The instrumental plural ending of the a-stems, -ehi(m), continues the Vedic Sanskrit 
alternant -ebhis, rather than Classical -ais, which would have become undercharacter- 
ized *-e. In addition, the Vedic a-stem alternative nominative plural -dsas is attested 
in Pali verse as -dse. 

2. The accusative plural of masculine vowel stems would have fallen together with the 
accusative singular by regular sound change: -am and -an > -am (and probably -im/ 
-in > -im, -um/ -iin > um, though this is disputed). The a-stem has accusative 
plural -e, apparently adapted from the stem-vowel of the old oblique plurals (-ebhis, 
-ebhyas), though some scholars explain it as borrowed from the nominative plural of 
the demonstrative pronoun. 

3. Short i- and u-stems show traces of stem alternation in the Pali: nominative plural 
aggayo (< Skt. agnayas), stem aggi-; bhikkhavo (< Skt. bhiksavas), stem bhikkhu-. 
But in the Prakrits this has largely been replaced by forms of the type aggino (from 
the in-stems) and agg (from the accusative plural, itself probably borrowed from the 
feminine i-stems). 
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Relics of consonant-stem inflection are most conspicuous in conservative speech forms 
like Pali, and there especially in the older layers of the language. Even so, only r-stems 
(both kinship terms and agent nouns), n-stems (esp. rajan- “king,” atman- “self”), and 
nt-stems (pres. act. part.) preserve anything resembling a paradigm; the old s-stems offer 
relic instrumentals in -asd, but little else. 


4.2.6 Comparison of adjectives 


The two forms of comparison found in Sanskrit (see Ch. 26, §4.2.6) are still utilized in Middle 
Indic. The simple adjective can also function as the comparative, and the comparative in 
-tara- tends to stand in for the superlative-tama-, at least in Pali. 


4.2.7 Pronouns 


As in Sanskrit, we can distinguish the nongender-marked personal pronouns of the first and 
second person and the gender-marking demonstrative/anaphoric types. 


4.2.7.1 Personal pronouns 


Many of the idiosyncrasies of these pronouns in Sanskrit have been maintained and indeed 
built upon, producing an efflorescence of analogic confections across the range of Middle 
Indic languages. The distinction between nominative and oblique stem-forms is ordinarily 
kept in the first-person singular (aham, or forms based on it, vs. m-); in the plural, the 
oblique stem. amh- has generally spread to the nominative, though Pali has mayam, built to 
old vayam (nom. pl.) with the initial of the singular oblique. In the second person, the plural 
has adopted the initial of the singular throughout, but otherwise keeps the plural stem (Skt. 
yusm- replaced by tumh-, after t(u)vam, etc.). The separate enclitic forms are also generally 
preserved in one form or another. 


4.2.7.2 Gender-marking pronouns 


The Sanskrit anaphoric/demonstrative sa, sd, ta- also preserves many peculiarities of in- 
flection through much of Middle Indic, including the distinctive distribution of s- and 
t-stems. The ayam and asau pronominal paradigms also remain alive, and the relative and 
interrogative stems, ya- and ka-, and the “pronominal adjectives” continue the Sanskrit 
forms. 


4.3 Verbal morphology 


The Middle Indic verbal system experienced a dramatic reduction in the formal categories 
which characterized the Sanskrit verb, and a consolidation of the functions of those which 
do remain, rather than the production of new categories. The motivations for these losses 
are often already to be seen in Sanskrit, where, as we noted, a number of separate formal 
categories were insufficiently distinguished functionally. The older Middle Indic languages 
often preserve relics of otherwise lost categories. 

Formally alternating stems within paradigms have been virtually eliminated, and often 
the present stem has become the basis for all other categories. 

The grammatical categories of finite verbal forms are person, number, tense, mood, and 
voice. There are also formal relics of distinct aspect stems in older Middle Indic, but without 
functional value. Generally, person and number are expressed by a portmanteau morpheme, 
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the ending; tense by suffixes and/or endings; mood also by suffixes and/or endings; voice by 
a suffix. 


4.3.1 Person and number 


As in the noun, the dual was eliminated. The basic building block of the verbal system is 
thus the six-member paradigm: first, second, third person; singular and plural. 


4.3.2 Voice 


As discussed in Chapter 26 (§ 4.3.2), Old Indic had a formal voice distinction, active versus 
middle (parasmaipada vs. atmanepada), the functional differentiation of which was not 
always clear. This distinction has essentially been lost in Middle Indic; though some Middle 
Indic languages can employ old middle endings, they are used indifferently with the active, 
and active endings far outnumber them. Only in Asoka are there some possible traces of a 
distinct middle use of middle endings. 

Sanskrit also had a functional voice distinction, active versus passive, encoded in various 
ways. This distinction is maintained in Middle Indic. In addition, Middle Indic ordinarily 
Opposes a causative stem to the simple present, and so it is useful to consider the grammar 
as displaying a three-way contrast: active, passive, causative. 

The old Sanskrit -ya- passive suffix, often extended to -iya- or -iyya- (-ijja-), is added to 
either the root or the present stem. Unlike the Sanskrit passive stem, that of Middle Indic 
ordinarily takes active endings. 

Since the Sanskrit -aya- causative falls together phonologically with other representatives 
of the expanding é-stem present, a new causative suffix spreads in Middle Indic, based on 
the Sanskrit p-causative to roots ending in 4, Pa. -(a)paya-, -(a)pé-, Pkt. -(a)vé-. 


4.3.3 Tense 


As we saw in Chapter 26 (§ 4.3.3), Old Indic had a complex set of formal tense/aspect 
categories, some with low functional load. In particular, there were three competing past 
tenses — imperfect, aorist, perfect — as well as a possible nominal expression of past tense. 
From this elaborate system there emerges in Middle Indic a simple three-way expression of 
tense: present, future, and past. The present continues the old present and the future the 
old finite future. The past ordinarily continues the aorist in older Middle Indic, but the past 
passive participle in younger speech forms. 


4.3.4 Stem formation 


In verbs, as in nouns, consonant-final stems have essentially disappeared, as have alternating 
stems within a paradigm. Therefore, a distinction between thematic (a-) stems and others 
is less relevant than a division into different varieties of vowel stems. 


4.3.5 Present stem morphology 


Middle Indic present stems continue many of the Sanskrit types (see Ch. 26, §4.3.6), though 
transformed into invariant, vowel-final forms. However, the verb “to be” (Skt. vas) preserves 
consonant-final forms and even traces of stem alternation in many Middle Indic languages. 
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Compare the following Pali forms, which differ from their Sanskrit equivalents only by 
regular phonological developments: 


(3) Sanskrit — Pali 
Ist sg.  asmi amhi 
2nd sg. asi asi 
3rd sg. asti atthi 
3rd pl. — santi santi 


Other old root-class (Sanskrit class II) verbs are preserved only in traces in older Middle 
Indic. 

The most numerous present type by far is the a-stem (incorporating Sanskrit classes 
I, IV, and VI), into which were attracted many old athematic presents (e.g., root hanti > 
hanati; reduplicated dadhati > Pali dahati; nasal infix yunakti > Pali yufyjati). Sanskrit class 
X (-aya- verbs) and causatives and denominatives with the phonologically identical suffix 
produce a different stem-type in contracted -é-, which is also widespread in Middle Indic 
and attracts old athematic presents to its inflection. Other old vowel-final stems are much 
rarer: for example, class VII karoti, class IX janati. 

Rather than listing numerous old Sanskrit presents and their outcomes, it is more in- 
structive to examine the fate of a single present in various Middle Indic languages, that of 
the root vkr “make, do.” In early Vedic this formed a class V present, krnoti, krnute, soon 
replaced by the prevailing Sanskrit class VIII karoti, kurute. Traces of both these present types 
are found in Middle Indic: krno-/nu- in Pkt. kuna- (reformed according to the a-class); the 
strong stem karo- in Pa. karoti, the weak stem kuru- in Pa., Pkt. kubba-/kuvva- (< prevocalic 
kurv-, with a-stem inflection). In addition, Pali and Prakrit regularly inflect the simple root 
as an a-stem (kara-), and Prakrit also as an é-stem (karé-). Here and in many other cases, 
Middle Indic absorbed the leftovers of the formally diverse Sanskrit present system and 
redistributed them in a very few classes. 

The productive future is built to the present stem, with the continuation of the Sanskrit 
future suffix which is proper to set roots, Skt. -isya- > -issa-, though in older Middle Indic 
we find some examples of old -sya- added directly to roots. 


4.3.6 Preterite stem morphology 


The preterite in older Middle Indic (esp. Asoka, Pali, also more rarely in Ardha-Magadhi, 
etc.) ordinarily continues an aorist form, though there are occasional traces of the other 
competing Sanskrit preterites. The old imperfect is preserved in asi (Pali and some Prakrits, 
< Gsit) to the root vas “be” (which did not form an aorist in Sanskrit); and a few relics of 
the perfect remain, notably AS., Pa., Pkt ahu(m) to the root vah “say,” Pa. vidu(m) to Vvid 
“know.” 

Otherwise, forms of the old sigmatic aorists prevail, though reformed, redistributed, and 
usually attached to the present stem. Present stems ending in short vowels add -i, derived 
from the -is-aorist (Pa. pucchati “asks”: pucchi “asked”), while those in long vowels add 
-si, from the s-aorist (Pa. kathéti “tells”: kathési “told” ). Relics of other aorist types are also 
found (e.g., root aorist, Skt. adat > Pa. ada). 

The Sanskrit augment, which marked both imperfect and aorist (optionally in Vedic, 
obligatorily in Classical Sanskrit), is also found optionally in Middle Indic and seems espe- 
cially utilized in shorter forms. The preterite is characterized by endings ultimately derived 
from the old Sanskrit secondary endings. 
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Finite forms of the preterite survive only as relics in Prakrit, where the standard means of 
expressing past tense is the predicated past passive participle (with or without the copula), 
a periphrastic method commonly found already in Sanskrit and older Middle Indic. 


4.3.7 Mood 


Middle Indic attests three moods: indicative, imperative, and optative, all built to the present 
stem. These continue their Sanskrit counterparts both formally and functionally. The sub- 
junctive has been lost (as in Classical Sanskrit), except for a few possible relics in early Middle 
Indic. 


4.3.7.1 Imperative 


The imperative is marked entirely by special endings on the present stem. As in Sanskrit, 
the negative imperative is expressed with the special negation ma and the unaugmented 
preterite in older Middle Indic speech forms. 


4.3.7.2 Optative 


The Middle Indic optative is ordinarily built to the present stem with the suffix -eyy(a)- 
(Pkt. -ejja-), most likely derived from the Sanskrit thematic optative (in prevocalic position: 
e.g., Ist. sg. bhavey-am). Traces of athematic optatives (note esp. As., Pa., AMg. siya < Skt. 
s(i)yat, Vas “be”) and of preconsonantal thematic forms are also found. 


4.3.8 Verb endings 


The entire range of endings found in Middle Indic cannot be treated here, but a few general 
facts can be noted. The primary active endings are the major set retained from Old Indic. 
These are used for the present (including the passive and causative) and the future and have 
been preserved with remarkable fidelity: 


(4) Sanskrit — Pali Prakrit 
Ist sg. -mi -mi -mi 
2nd sg. -si -s1 -si 
3rd sg. -ti -ti -di (S.), -i (M.) 
Ist pl.  -mas -ma -mo 
2nd pl. -tha -tha -dha (S.), -ha (M.) 


3rd pl. — -(a)nti -(a)nti  -(a)nti 


As noted before, middle (primary) endings are encountered sporadically, without distinctive 
function. The Sanskrit secondary endings (of imperfect and aorist) are continued, though 
less transparently and systematically, in the endings of the aorist and optative (the fact 
that they ended in consonants for the most part contributed to their transformation). The 
endings of the Sanskrit imperative are also rather well preserved, especially the distinctive 
third person -(n)tu. 


4.3.9 Nonfinite verbals 


Like Sanskrit, Middle Indic deploys a number of verbal nouns and adjectives, some built 
directly to the root, some to tense stems. They display verbal case-syntax and often can serve 
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as predicates. In the case of the verbal nouns, the formal connection between the formants 
of these frozen nominals and synchronic case endings is not as clear as in Sanskrit. 


4.3.9.1 Infinitive 


Middle Indic knows continuators of -tum and Vedic -tave. The former can be built to the 
present stem as well as to the root. 


4.3.9.2 Gerund 


This is a very well-developed formation in Middle Indic, with a number of suffixes, some 
continuing Sanskrit -tva and -(t)ya. Again, these can be built to present stems as well as 
roots. The Classical Sanskrit rules for the distribution of -tva and -(t)ya do not rigidly hold 
in Middle Indic. 


4.3.9.3 Tense-stem participles 


The active present participle suffix of Sanskrit, consonant stem -ant-, is common in Middle 
Indic to all types of present stems (including the passive). It is regularly thematized as 
an a-stem (yielding -anta-), though abundant relics of the old athematic paradigm are 
found in older Middle Indic. The Sanskrit middle present participle suffix -médna- is also 
widely attested, built to originally active stems and with an “active” meaning. The old 
perfect participle vid-vas- “wise” (weak stem vid-us-) survives in the Pali u-stem adjective 
vidi-. 


4.3.9.4 Past passive participle 


As in Sanskrit, this is an extremely common form and, as noted, the basis for the preterite 
tense in younger Middle Indic. Its suffixes continue -ta-, -ita-, and -na-, and it is the part of 
the verbal system that most successfully resists the tendency to substitute the present stem 
for the root, though past passive participles built on tense stems are also quite common. 
Numerous Middle Indic past passive participles are historically identical to their Sanskrit 
counterparts, with regular phonological developments. 


4.3.9.5 Past active participle 
This verbal (Skt. -tavant-) is also found in Middle Indic, though less commonly. 


4.3.9.6 Gerundive 


The Middle Indic gerundive occurs commonly, with continuators of Sanskrit -tavya-, 
-aniya-, and -ya-. It too can be formed to the present stem as well as to the root. 


4.4 Compounds 


Middle Indic displays the same varieties of compounds as Sanskrit and employs them 
regularly and productively. 

As in Sanskrit, verbs incorporate preverbs into both finite and nonfinite forms. In addition 
the cvi-formation (compounding of noun or adjective with forms of Vkr “make” or Vbhii 
“become”) continues (e.g., Pa. udaki-bhi- “consist of water”: udaka- “water”). 

The three major types of Sanskrit nominal compounds — copulative, determinative, and 
possessive (dvandva, tatpurusa, and bahuvrihi) — are present in Middle Indic, though the 
baroque exuberance of Classical Sanskrit multiple compounding is restrained. 
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4.5 Numerals 


The numerals ordinarily continue the Sanskrit forms, with appropriate sound changes: 


(5) The Pali cardinals 


eka- 
d(v)i- 
ti- 
catur- 
panica 
cha 
satta 
attha 
nava 
10 dasa 
20 visati 
100 sata- 
1,000 — sahassa- 


WO AND UM FEWNY FE 


Prakrit cardinals correspond to the above for the most part. 

In Pali both ti- (“three”) and catur- (“four”) maintain the archaic inflectional features 
found in Sanskrit, including distinction between strong and weak cases (Pa. masc. nom./acc. 
pl. tayo, gen. tinnam; cattaro, catunnam) and the unusual feminine formant -ss- between 
stem and ending (thus Pa. fem. nom./acc. pl. tisso, catasso). Continuators of these forms are 
found in the Prakrits, although not usually distributed systematically in a paradigm. 

Ordinals are derived from cardinals as in Sanskrit, with the irregular forms preserved: 


(6) The Pali ordinals 


Ist — pathama- 
2nd_—dutiya- 
3rd _titiya- 


5. SYNTAX 


Most observations made regarding Sanskrit syntax are equally applicable to Middle Indic, 
especially in its older layers. Certain stylistic devices are especially well developed; for exam- 
ple, the piling up of numerous nonfinite clauses, each typically containing a final gerund, 
completed by a final verb having the same subject as the preceding clauses, is especially 
characteristic of Middle Indic prose style. On the other hand, the excessively nominal style 
of later Classical Sanskrit is usually avoided, except in genres founded directly on Sanskrit 
models. 

In the younger layers of Middle Indic the most important syntactic development is the 
replacement of the old preterite(s) with forms of the past passive participle. Since the agent 
of the preterite is then expressed in the instrumental case and the patient in the nominative 
(as opposed to the active syntax — nominative agent, accusative patient — of the present 
and future tenses), the stage is set for the split ergative systems that arise in many mod- 
ern Indo-Aryan languages. It also goes without saying that this originally participial form 
agrees with the grammatical subject in number and gender and takes nominal rather than 
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verbal endings. As in Sanskrit, the copula with the third person is optional and, in fact, 
rare. 


6. LEXICON 


The majority of the Middle Indic lexicon is derived from Sanskrit. In addition to words 
inherited from Sanskrit, and therefore undergoing regular phonological development, other 
words were borrowed directly from Sanskrit, which has served as a cultural word-hoard for all 
Indian languages (Dravidian as well as Indo-Aryan) through their histories. This distinction 
between actual inheritances and internal borrowings is similar, though not identical, to that 
made by the Prakrit grammarians between tadbhavas and tatsamas. The latter (“same as 
that”) refers to words that are identical to their Sanskrit counterparts; this includes not only 
internal borrowings, but also inherited words, like bhara, nama, etc., that have the same 
form in both Sanskrit and Middle Indic because no sound laws have applied. Tadbhavas 
(“arisen from that”) are Middle Indic words that show Sanskrit elements modified by normal 
sound change. 

A third class of words is identified by the grammarians as desya (/desi), “belonging to the 
country, provincial” — words that do not have obvious Sanskrit equivalents. Etymologically 
these no doubt include numerous inherited Indo-Aryan words that lack Old Indic counter- 
parts, as well as words borrowed from non-Indo-Aryan languages. Here, as with Sanskrit, 
identifying the source in a particular case is often difficult; though, especially in Northwest 
Prakrit loanwords from Iranian, Greek, and Central Asian languages are identifiable. 

The Middle Indic languages used primarily for religious texts, Buddhist or Jain, also have 
large stocks of technical religious terms. Though many of these terms are Sanskrit in origin, 
they have developed senses not found in their Sanskrit sources. At the opposite extreme 
are the dramatic Prakrits, which can often be rendered, morpheme by morpheme, into 
intelligible Sanskrit simply by reversing the sound laws. In fact, most dramas have been 
provided with such translations, known as chayas (“shadows”), much used by students. 


7. READING LIST 


Invaluable is the up-to-date, comprehensive, and detailed historical survey of von Hintiber 
a 2001. Also useful are the surveys of Bloch (1965) and Masica (1991), though both are 
more concerned with modern Indo-Aryan. Cardona 1987 gives a necessarily brief sketch 
of Middle Indic developments. There is no general dictionary of Middle Indic, but Turner 
1966-1969 is often useful. 

For individual languages, the standard work on Pali is Geiger 1916, revised and edited by 
K.R. Norman (1994) and a useful introduction is provided by Warder 1963. For the Prakrits, 
Pischel 1900 is standard, but difficult to use. The English translation (1981) provides a 
much needed index verborum (but omits the table of contents). A brief but well-organized 
introduction is provided by Woolner 1928. For Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit the standard work 
is Edgerton 1953. 
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CHAPTER 28 


Old Persian 


RUDIGER SCHMITT 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Old Persian is one of two Old Iranian languages which are attested in the Achaemenid royal 
inscriptions (see below), members of that branch of the Indo-European language family 
called Indo-Iranian, or Aryan (the Persians designate themselves and their language by the 
term ariya-). The Iranian languages began to take shape when the ancestors of the Indo- 
Aryans left the common homeland in the steppes of Central Asia in the first half of the 
second millennium BC. The Western Iranian peoples, the Medes who settled in Media and 
the Persians in Fars (speaking a Northwestern and Southwestern Iranian dialect respectively), 
step into the light of history in the ninth century BC, when Median names are first attested 
in Assyrian documents. 

While “Old Persian” was certainly the language of Fars, the variety which is attested in the 
Achaemenid inscriptions appears to be a rather artificial idiom, peppered with dialectal and 
archaic words, unlike any dialect actually spoken (characteristics of a distinct spoken Old 
Persian may be discerned from certain spontaneous phonetic developments, and from Old 
Persian words and names as rendered in other languages). The language called Old Persian 
was thus restricted to royal usage (as was the cuneiform script in which Old Persian was 
recorded). Even so, Old Persian was neither the lingua franca nor the administrative language 
of the Achaemenid Empire, roles fulfilled by Aramaic and, to a limited extent, various 
regional languages spoken within the empire. As a consequence, the linguistic situation of 
the empire was a quite complex one; and epigraphical Old Persian was itself influenced by 
these other languages, particularly in its vocabulary and even syntax (e.g., in the occurrence of 
a postpositive genitive, as in xsayaviya xsdyaviyanam “king of kings” or vasna Auramazdaha 
“by the favor of Auramazda”). 

The language of the Old Persian inscriptions is dialectologically homogeneous in princi- 
ple. Only some lexical items (technical terms, etc.) prove to be borrowed from other Iranian 
languages, mainly the Northwestern Iranian dialect of the Medes (see 86), the political 
predecessors of the Persian Achaemenids. 

The only direct and authentic sources available for the Old Persian language are the 
cuneiform inscriptions on durable objects (rock, stone, metal, rarely clay tablets) ranging 
over the period from Darius I (522-486 BC) to Artaxerxes III (359/8-338/7 BC), but dating 
in the main from the reigns of Darius I and Xerxes I (486-465 BC). In this short period 
the inscriptions, for the most part, are trilingual (in Old Persian, Elamite, and Babylonian), 
but even the oldest text, the one of the Bisutin monument of Darius I (see below), has 
sections which are only in Old Persian, or in Old Persian and Elamite. With Artaxerxes I 
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(465—425/4 BC) the number, size, and significance of the texts begin to decrease rapidly, and 
they consist almost exclusively of stereotyped formulae, which, in part, seem to have been 
poorly understood at the time of composition. On the other hand, however, apart from their 
trilingualism, it is just this monotonous stereotyped style of the texts, along with the great 
number of parallel texts with their often-repeated invocations of the supreme god and with 
the regularly quoted royal titles, that has facilitated an understanding of the language and 
texts and which has allowed reconstruction of fragmentary texts. The abbreviatory system 
of citing texts is presented at the end of the chapter. 

The decreasing number of Old Persian texts after the reign of Xerxes I may be attributed 
to a loss of fluency with the royal language. By that period, spoken Persian had evolved into 
a somewhat different form, so discrepancies between everyday speech and the traditional 
language of inscriptions had arisen. Only upon that basis can the serious grammatical faults 
which appear in the texts of later Achaemenid kings (mainly of Artaxerxes I] and HI) be 
understood. 

Most of those “corrupt” forms (incorrect endings, hybrid genitive forms, etc.) can be 
found in the monolingual inscription A’Pa of Artaxerxes III; but they also occur in most of 
the inscriptions of Artaxerxes II and in the monolingual texts claiming to have been com- 
posed by Ariaramnes and Arsames in the sixth century BC (that these texts were produced 
under Artaxerxes II] instead, is suggested by the fact that among the later Achaemenids it 
is only this king who derives his lineage from Arsames, and not only from Darius’ father 
Hystaspes). The use ofa form like biimam in lieu of the expected accusative singular feminine 
biimim “earth” can best be explained by positing an actually spoken monosyllabic [bu:m] 
(like Middle Persian biim) and a scribal attempt to “transform” the spoken form into an 
Old Persian one (an attempt which was rendered detectable by its lack of success, as it used 
the d-stems as the normal class of feminine nouns). A similar archaizing process is seen 
in the pseudo-Old Persian accusative singular sayatam for expected siyatim “happiness,” 
where the later form sat has been changed into sayat- by reversing the regular sound change 
of Old Persian aya to Middle Persian a (though being inappropriate here) and adding again 
the ending -am of the feminine d-stems. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


2.1 Graphemic shape and inventory 


Old Persian texts are recorded only in a cuneiform script. This script does not, however, 
directly continue the Mesopotamian cuneiform tradition (see Ch. 8, §2), being similar to the 
other cuneiform systems only in the employment of “wedge-shaped” characters. In other 
words, the Old Persian script is not the result of an evolution of the Mesopotamian system, 
but a deliberate creation of the sixth century BC. It remains unclear why the Persians did not 
take over the Mesopotamian system in earlier times, as the Elamites and other peoples of the 
Near East had, and, for that matter, why the Persians did not adopt the Aramaic consonantal 
script (Aramaic being the lingua franca of the Persian Empire; see $1). 

Old Persian cuneiform was used only by the Achaemenid kings for two centuries and 
only for their own language — that is, the rather artificial literary language of their royal 
inscriptions. The use of this script was thus in effect a royal privilege. It was a splendid and 
imposing script best suited for hard surfaces, and apparently used neither for poetic texts 
nor for administrative nor historical writings. 
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Table 28.1 The Old Persian cuneiform script 


Syllabic symbols 
m W a 


a i u 

=] ir T ii K am «& K F FTF OW 
b@ cla) c@) d@® — ¢@) 2 h® j@ K@ 1@ me 
= A x fe « Bil MeN Mel 
n® p® y 5 §@) tg y@ x(a) y® 7) 
rll E Kk w 

di ji wall “fl 

<2|/ (E qd E¢ «€ -« IIr 

du g° ke m" nu t t? 

Logograms 

=(K < pal ae{( «K 

xs DH, DH) BG BU 

x$ayadiya- dahyu- dahyu- baga- bami- 

“king” “land” “land” “god” “earth” 

=k HE HEK 

AM, AM, AMha 


Auramazda Auramazda Auramazdaha 
(genitive singular) 


The total number of phonetic characters (which consist of two to five single elements) is 
thirty-six. These are naturally divided into four groups: 


(1) A. Three pure vowel (V) characters: a, i, u 
B. Twenty-two syllabic characters whose vowel component is a (C*), but which can 
also be used to represent a consonant occurring before another consonant or 
in word-final position (C): be, c™, d™, F™, g™, h(a), 5), KO, 1) my, 
ni, p™, r(), 5, ga), t, ol, yi, x, yy, z(a) 
C. Four syllabic characters with inherent 7 vowel (Ci): di, j im, vi 
D. Seven syllabic characters with inherent u vowel (C"): d", 9", k", m', n", r, t" 


yD « 


In addition, there are eight logograms for commonly used words such as “king,” “god” or 
“land”; these are not obligatory and are not used consistently. The logograms are of a more 
complex shape, contain up to twelve elements and even show angles placed above angles 
(as is the case with the numerals). Further, a word-divider is used as well as number symbols 
(vertical wedges for the units, angles for the tens, and a special symbol for 100 (found in a 
single inscription). 

One of the remarkable stylistic features of Old Persian cuneiform is that the wedges and 
angles which make up the cuneiform symbols never cross. The attested characters (excluding 
the numerals and the word-divider) are presented in Table 28.1. 

Within the relatively short period of its use this writing system shows a few changes in 
character shapes — an attempted standardization of the height of those wedges which at first 
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(ie., in the Bisuttin text) took up only half the height of the line. However, the mechanics 
of the writing system (see below), with all its “imperfections,” remain unchanged. 


2.2 Orthographic conventions 


As the set of CV characters with inherent i or u vowel shows, the inventory as a whole 
is inconsistent and asymmetric in its structure, for no ascertained reason (phonetic or 
otherwise): 


Q2Q ¢& ¢ jf fF mr rt ¥ 
d' j m 
du gt ku m" pu ae qu 


Beyond this, there are no C! and C° characters of the form bi/", ci/", ¢i/™, fil, pil, [i/™ pi/u 
silt, sil gilt, xi/u yi/u zi/". Even if the writing system were not plagued by such omissions, 
the ambiguity of many spellings would not be eliminated; the entire group of C* graphemes 
has its own affiliated spelling difficulties, which reveal that this writing system is neither 
phonemic nor phonetic. 

As a consequence of the preceding graphemic problems, a number of orthographic con- 
ventions had to be employed when particular phonemic sequences are written. The most 
important of these “rules” (to the extent that they can be identified with certainty) are the 
following: 


1. Long vowels are not distinguished from short ones except for 4 in medial position. 
Proto-Iranian final *-a is written with an additional <a> (i.e., as <-C*-a>), though 
in all probability this indicates an actual lengthening of the vowel. 

3. Thevowels7 and i are written with the vocalic characters <i> and <u>, and medially 
with an additional preceding < C' > or <C"> sign (when available, otherwise <C?> 
is used). 

4, Final -i and -ii are written with an additional semivowel as <-i-y> and <-u-v> 
respectively. 

5. The “short” diphthongs ai and au are written <-C*-i->, <-C*-u-> (in final position 
extended by <-y>, <-v>) and therefore can be only partially distinguished from 
simple vowels (namely, <d*-i> = dai, but <d'-i> = dior di, whereas <t*-i> = tai 
and fior fi). 

6. The so-called “long” diphthongs di and du are written <-C*-a-i->, <-C*-a-u-> and 
are thus unambiguous (except in initial position according to 1). 

7. Syllabic 7, which in all probability was pronounced as [or], is written with consonantal 
<r> as <C*-r-C*> (= CrC) in medial position, and as <a-r-> (= r-) word-initially 
(where it cannot be distinguished from ar- and dr-). 

8. The nasal consonants mand nare written before consonants only in special cases, like 
mn in <k*-m-n*-> = kamna- “few”; otherwise they are not written, so that <b*-r?- 
t-i-y> spells baranti “they bear” as well as barati “(s)he bears.” 

9. In word-final position the only consonants which appear are -m, -r, and -s. Thus, 
while final -m is commonly written, as in <a-b*-r°-m> = abaram “I brought,” final 
-n (from Proto-Iranian *-n and ultimately from *-nt) is omitted: <a-b*-1°> = abaran 
“they brought.” 

10. The postconsonantal glides y and w are usually written <-i-y-> and <-u-v-> (with 
<-C'/*_j-y-> spelling [Ciy]). 
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11. Early Iranian *h (from Indo-Iranian *s) is omitted in writing before Old Persian l,m, 
and r(cf. <a-u-r-> = Aura-, equivalent to Avestan ahura- “lord” ), apparently reflect- 
ing its phonetic status in the particular Old Persian dialect, on which the inscriptional 
language is based. 

12. The Early Iranian cluster *hw is likewise spelled as Old Persian <u-v> (by 10 and 11). 

13. The vowel 7 is commonly omitted after the h sign, though not without exception, as 
in <h-i-d"-u-s> = Hindus “Indus.” 


Given the cumbersome nature of the writing system, clear, one-to-one correspondences 
between graphs and phonemes do not exist. Some of the above spelling rules result in critical 
morphology being hidden, particularly rule 5 (e.g., the absence of a distinction between tai 
and ti means that third singular, indicative present endings, active -ti and mediopassive -tai 
cannot be distinguished) and rule 8 (the omission of preconsonantal n blurs, for example, 
the distinction between the third-person singular and plural endings -ti, -tu and -nti, -ntu). 

The ambiguous nature of Old Persian spelling means that there is normally some set of 
possible interpretations of a word. In any particular case then a correct reading is dependent 
upon careful philological and linguistic (in particular, etymological) analysis — chiefly by 
comparison with cognate languages (Avestan, Vedic, etc.) or with later Persian developments. 
In the case ofnames and technical terms, the forms which they take in Elamite and Babylonian 
versions of an Old Persian inscription plays a decisive role. For example, the Old Persian 
spelling <a-s‘”-t-j-y > “is” has, according to the above rules, seventy-two possible 
readings. Only from Avestan asti, Vedic dsti, Middle and Modern Persian ast, and so forth, 
does it become clear that the correct interpretation of this sequence is a-s-t-i-y, that is, asti. 
That the geographical name spelled <k®-p-d™ > is to be read Kampanda (with two nasals 
omitted in the spelling by rule 8 above) can be ascertained by the Elamite rendering Ka-um- 
pan-tas. Things are not, however, always so simple; a great number of uncertain readings 
remain unresolved, among them, for example, the second syllable of King Cambyses’ Persian 
name. 

It is important to distinguish sharply between graphic and phonemic (and eventually 
phonetic) units in the publication of Old Persian inscriptions and discussion of lexical or 
grammatical problems. Most of the existing manuals (text editions, grammars, etc.) use a 
“normalizing” interpretation —a kind of blend of the graphic and the phonemic which often 
is determined by the views about Old Persian held by the particular scholar, her/his scholarly 
tradition, or her/his time. 


2.3 Origin of the script 


The problems of the origin of the Old Persian cuneiform script, of the date and process of 
its introduction, have been treated again and again without general agreement having yet 
been reached concerning the controversial issues. There are several factors that one must 
take into account: 


1. The passage DB IV 88-92, in which a new “form of writing” (Old Persian dipicig¢am) 
is mentioned that Darius has made and is said to be ariyd “in Aryan.” 

2. A number of archeological and stylistic observations regarding the Bisuttin monu- 

ment, by which several subsequent stages in its genesis may be established. 

Those Old Persian inscriptions that are supposed or claimed to predate Darius I. 

4, The structural analysis of the script itself. 


> 
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Though the oldest attested inscriptions in Old Persian language are the Bisutiin texts (first 
the minor captions, then the major inscription), the creation of a new type of writing 
for recording the king’s mother tongue seems to have begun already under Cyrus II. This 
assumption is based not least on the observation that the characters k“ and r” needed for 
writing the royal name Kurus must belong to some initial set of characters, for their shapes 
have a quite simple pattern, even though the phonemic sequences expressed by them are not 
very common. A similar observation reveals that this writing system was created for the Old 
Persian language and not for some other Iranian dialect like Median: the fricative ¢, which 
is the Old Persian reflex of Proto-Iranian *#r and which was foreign to Median, likewise is 
represented by one of the simplest characters, which must have been among the earliest of 
signs created. 

A number of striking features appear to suggest that the invention of the script indeed 
began under Cyrus, but that Darius was the first to employ it. An original strategy seems to 
have aimed at a consistent and unambiguous system of marking short and long vowels and 
diphthongs by means of a complete set of three CV characters — for each consonant — used 
in conjunction with three V signs; for example: 


(3) *<b*>=ba *<bi> = bi *<b'> = bu 
*<b?-a> = ba *<b-i> = bi *<b'-u> = bi 
*<b?-i> = bai 

<b?-a-i> =bdi 

<b?-u> = bau 

<b*-a-u> = bau 


* 
* 


* 


But this concept (which would have required a total of sixty-nine symbols) must have been 
abandoned at some point in favor of the attested system with its many ambiguities. As can 
be seen from the system’s inconsistent structure (see [2]), the reorganization of the original 
system must have been regulated by extralinguistic (formal and stylistic) considerations — 
for example, the tendency to avoid complex signs with crossed wedges or with more than 
five elements. In any event, the principle of “Occam’s razor” was not employed in devising 
the Old Persian spelling practices to the extent that many spellings are quite uneconomical 
(e.g., that of final -7, -u, etc.). 

It is the history and genesis of the Bisuttin monument itself which strongly suggests 
that the Old Persian script was introduced in connection with these texts. The Old Persian 
captions of the figures represented in the relief and likewise the Old Persian text of the major 
inscription do not belong to the original design of the monument, but were added only later 
to the Elamite and Babylonian versions. That the mother tongue of the kings had been at 
first neglected on this monument certainly suggests that the Old Persian language had not 
been previously set to writing. 


2.4 Decipherment 


Because Old Persian cuneiform fell into disuse with the fall of the Achaemenid Empire, and 
thus knowledge of that script and of the values of its individual characters was lost already 
in antiquity, this writing system had to be deciphered in the modern era. Old Persian texts 
first came to the attention of the West during the seventeenth century. A solid basis for 
the decipherment was laid by C. Niebuhr, who in 1778 published the first precise copies 
of Achaemenid trilingual texts and who recognized that the first and most simple system 
was written from left to right. Following the identification of the word-divider and the 
attribution of the texts to the Achaemenids, G. E. Grotefend, in 1802, began the process 
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of decipherment. By assuming that the inscriptions were records of the ancient Persians 
and might therefore contain the names, titles, and genealogies of some of their kings, he 
succeeded in determining the approximate phonetic values of about ten signs. 

From this starting point, other scholars, progressing step by step, brought the decipher- 
ment to its conclusion. In 1826 R. Rask identified the n and m™ signs in the genitive plural 
ending -andm (corresponding to Avestan-anam) and thus produced the first evidence for a 
close relationship with the Avestan language. In 1836 E. Burnouf and C. Lassen undertook 
a more systematic comparison with Avestan. Lassen, in 1845, made the very important dis- 
covery that the consonant characters of the Old Persian script could have an inherent vowel, 
as in the ancient Indian scripts. The work was completed in 1846/1847 by H. C. Rawlinson 
with his publication, translation, and interpretation of the entire DB text. A final touch was 
added in 1851 by J. Oppert, who established the value of the last (and most rarely used) 
of the phonetic signs, /’, which even now is attested only in four foreign names for the 
marginal phoneme /I/ (not belonging to Old Persian proper). 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Phonemic inventory 


Identifying the complete system of Old Persian phonemes is a rather difficult task, since 
only a minimal set of phonemes is revealed by the attested graphemes. In order to advance 
beyond that set, the data must be analyzed and evaluated on a language-internal basis and 
by methods of historical-comparative linguistic analysis. 


3.1.1 Consonants 


The following consonantal phonemes can be confidently identified for Old Persian: 


(4) Bilabial Labiodental Interdental Dental  Velar 
Stop 
Voiceless p t k 
Voiced b d g 
Fricative f 0 x 
Nasal m n 


(the velar nasal [y] is only a positional variant with allophonic status). In addition, Old 
Persian possesses two so-called “palatal” affricates c and j, which in all probability were 
palato-alveolar /¢/ and /j/. There also occur six fricatives — /s/, /z/, /¢/, /s/, /z/, and /h/, the 
liquids /r/ and /I/, and the glides /y/ and /w/. 

The actual pronunciation of those phonemes is not as secure as is suggested by the con- 
ventional representation. Thus, regarding the voiced stops /b, d, g/, it has been hypothesized 
that they were — at least in intervocalic position (if not more generally) — voiced fricatives 
[B, 6, y]. The sibilant /2/, which is not represented graphically by a separate character, but 
is written with the j sign, must be postulated for reasons of historical phonology: DB II 64 
n-i-j-a-y-m = [niz-ayam] “I departed, went off” presents evidence for the Proto-Aryan 
verbal root *ay + prefix *nis-/niz- (with aj sign denoting the reflex not of Proto-Aryan “j, 
but of *Z, the voiced counterpart of* sin the position before a voiced sound). For the time be- 
ing, however, the question of whether Zand jare two distinct phonemes or only allophones 
of one and the same archiphoneme remains unresolved. 
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Figure 28.1 Old Persian 
vowels 


The fricative phoneme identified as the palatal /¢/ is the Old Persian reflex of the Proto- 
Iranian cluster *#r (which is preserved in [nearly] all other Old Iranian dialects). Its pho- 
netic realization remains unclear, however. It can be said with certainty only that the 
sound was pronounced as a voiceless sibilant (certainly not as a palato-alveolar sibilant 
[Ss] and not as an affricate [C]); in Middle Persian its reflex has merged with that of Old 
Persian /s/. 

Old Persian has a syllabic [ r], which is only a contextually conditioned allophone of the 
liquid /r/ (between stops), however, and not an independent phoneme. The lateral /I/ has a 
marginal position in the phonemic inventory of Old Persian, since it is attested only in four 
foreign names. 


3.1.2 Vowels 


Old Persian possesses three short and three long vowel phonemes, presented in Figure 28.1: 


FRONT CENTRAL BACK 
HIGH T/i u/u 
LOW a/a 


Whether the long vowels are somewhat lower than the short ones cannot be established. In 
addition, there are two “short” and two “long” diphthongs, which are not phonemes, but 
only biphonematic combinations of the short or long low-central vowel with a subsequent 
short high-front or back vowel; since the first is the syllable nucleus, those diphthongs 
result in 


(5) Short diphthongs Long diphthongs 
ai ai 
au au 


Those four diphthongs, inherited from Proto-Iranian, are preserved in Old Persian as 
such at the time of the origin of the Old Persian cuneiform script and during the reign of 
Darius I and Xerxes I, as can be deduced from their regular orthographic representation 
(see §2). From a later period, there is evidence of a monophthongization of ai and au to 
é and 6 respectively — seen in the development from Old to Middle Persian and revealed 
by transcriptions of Persian words in other languages (the “collateral” tradition; see $6). 
The only transcription evidence of any linguistic weight for Old Persian proper is provided 
by the Elamite language, which has no diphthongs itself (see Ch. 3, §3.2). The Elamite 
script therefore lacks a regular means of spelling such sounds and so offers little possibility 
of documenting an early (pre-460 BC) monophthongization. Even so there are, in fact, 
unmistakable Elamite attempts to render Old Persian diphthongs: for example, ti-ig-ra-ka- 
u-da for Old Persian tigra-xauda- “with pointed caps.” 

It should be noted that not every graphic sequence seemingly pointing to aiand auactually 
records a diphthong. Spellings like a-i-3-t-t-a “he stood” (from Proto-Iranian *a-hista’ ), the 
theonym a-u-r-m-z-d-a (from Proto-Iranian *Ahura Mazda) or the country name h-r-u- 
y-t-i-§ (from Eastern Iranian * Harahwati- “Arachosia”) record sequences of two syllables, 
[-a$i-] and [-a$u-] (i.e., A-uramazda, not Au-ramazda, etc.). 
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3.2 Phonotaxis 


Vowels and diphthongs are not subject to any phonotactic restrictions, and likewise all single 
consonants appear in initial and intervocalic position. For the final position, however, only 
single consonants (neither geminate consonants nor any other consonant clusters) are found, 
and only -m, -r, and -s are written. Those final consonants which are omitted in writing 
were perhaps still pronounced but in some manner phonetically reduced. Note that original 
Proto-Iranian *-a is written as Old Persian <-a> (i.e., [-a:]), but original *-an or *-ad is 
written as -< C*> (i.e., [-a]). 

Even if Old Persian shows a certain preference for open syllables (see §3.3; suggested 
also by historical developments like that of the Proto-Iranian clusters *Cy, *Cw to Ciy, 
Cuw), consonant clusters appear in great number, especially biconsonantal clusters, and 
particularly in word-internal position. More complex clusters with three (xsn-, -xsn-, -xtr-, 
-rsn-, -nst-) or even four elements (only non-native -xstr-) are rare. Because of the very 
limited corpus of Old Persian texts, only a small subset of all clusters possible is actually 
attested. The most commonly occurring of the attested clusters are (i) those of the form 
Cr and rC; (ii) those having an initial sibilant (sk, st, zd, zb, zm, sk, St, etc.); and (iii) those 
having an initial nasal (though not written; nk, ng, nt, nd, mp, mb, etc.). 


3.3 Syllable structure 


It is difficult to make specific observations about the syllable structure of Old Persian. Most 
syllables appear to be open: [$(C)V]; more rarely [$C,C2V$] (e.g., xSa-ca- “kingdom”) or 
even [$C)C2C3V$] (e.g., x$nd-sd-ti “he may know”). In the case of consonant clusters the 
syllable boundary may fall within the cluster or before it; the position of the boundary may 
depend on various criteria: the relative sonority of the particular elements of the cluster; 
the presence and position of a morpheme boundary; whether or not the cluster concerned 
is permissible in word-initial position; and so forth. Syllables also occur with the structure 
[$VC$], [$CVC$], and [$C,C,VC$] (e.g., u-fras-ta- “well punished”), and perhaps also 
those with two consonants following the syllabic nucleus (e.g., Yans-ta-nai “to say”). 


3.4 Accent 


Accent is not marked in the Old Persian writing system; consequently both the nature and the 
position of the accent are quite uncertain. In the development from Old to Middle Persian, 
final syllables disappear, suggesting that the accent was fixed in the manner of Classical 
Latin or later Old Indo-Aryan. There may be (indirect) evidence for the hypothesis that the 
inherited free accent (perhaps a pitch or tonal accent), of which there are traces in Avestan 
and in modern Iranian languages (especially Pashto), survived until the reign of Darius I. 


3.5 Diachronic developments 


In this section, only the most interesting and significant diachronic phonological develop- 
ments will be presented (and only vis-a-vis Proto-Iranian). 


3.5.1 Consonants 


Among consonantal developments, the most distinctive concerns the Old Persian reflexes 
of the Proto-Iranian continuants (presumably affricates *t* and *d*), which are themselves 
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reflexes of the Proto-Indo-European palatals *k, *%, *g": in contrast to the other Iranian 
languages Old Persian shows in, for example, viv- “house, royal house” = Avestan vis- = 
Vedic vis- from Proto-Aryan *wi¢-, and d (if not [6]; see §3.1.1) both in, for example, yad- 
“to worship” = Avestan yaz- = Vedic yaj- from Proto-Aryan *yaj-, and in adam “1” = 
Avestan azom = Vedic aham from Proto-Aryan *aj" dm. 

There are also certain distinctive Old Persian consonantal changes of a conditioned or 
syntagmatic type. These changes show an Old Persian development which has progressed 
beyond that seen in the other Old Iranian languages. Thus, the Proto-Iranian cluster *dr 
develops into Old Persian ¢ in, for example, puca- “son” = Avestan puvra- = Vedic putra-. 
That this change is ofa rather late date is suggested by the fact that Proto-Persian * v1, where 0 
is a reflex of Proto-Indo-European *k, Proto-Iranian *t°, has also undergone the change: 
thus, one finds Old Persian ni-¢araya- “to restore” = Avestan ni-sraratia- from Proto-Aryan 
*érai- and Proto-Indo-European *klei-. 

Before *n or *y Proto-Iranian * became Old Persian s: for example, a-r-s-n-i- ([arasni-]) 
“cubit” from Proto-Iranian * aravni- = Vedic aratni-; h-5-i-y- ({ha8iya-]) “true” = Avestan 
ha'‘diia- from Proto-Iranian *hadya- = Vedic satya-. 

Old Persian siy develops from Proto-Iranian *¢y (i.e., from a Proto-Indo-European *k” 
that was palatalized before *y): for example, $-i-y-a-t-i- ([Siya:ti-]) “happiness” = Avestan 
Sa! ti- from Proto-Aryan *¢yati- = Latin quiéti-, nominative quiés. 

A completely independent development of Old Persian, setting it apart from all the other 
Iranian languages (and thus one of its chief innovative characteristics), is the simplification 
of the Proto-Iranian clusters * fv and *d’v, producing Old Persian s and z (not sp and zb): 
for example, a-s- ([asa-]) “horse” = Avestan aspa- = Vedic dsva-; v'-i-s- ([visa-]) “all” = 
Avestan vispa- = Vedic visva-; h-z-a-n-m (acc. sg. [hiza:nam]) “tongue” (for the spelling 
h-z- see §2.2, 13), evolving from Proto-Iranian *hid*va° as do Avestan hizuud- or Parthian 
‘zb ‘n ([izBa:n]) from earlier *hizban’. 


3.5.2 Vowels 


The vowels and diphthongs of Proto-Iranian remained unchanged in Old Persian at least 
until the period of Darius I and Xerxes I (on the later monophthongization of the short 
diphthongs see §3.1.2). The reflex of Proto-Iranian word-final short *-a is usually written 
as <-C*-a> = -4, as in u-t-a ([uta:]) “and” (Avestan uta, Vedic utd); it appears probable 
that this lengthening was a linguistic reality and not only a graphic phenomenon. Vowel 
contraction seems to play a minor role in Old Persian. The most obvious example is that of 
*-iya- producing -7-, as in n-i-$-a-d-y-m ([ni:sa:dayam]) from uncontracted *ni-a-sadayam 
“T have put down” (cf. the alternative form n-i-y-s-a-d-y-m), and in m-r-i-k- ({mari:ka-]) 
“young man” from *mariyaka- (with a secondary -Ciya- from*-Cya-, from Proto-Aryan 
*maryaka- (= Vedic maryaka-). 

Proto-Iranian sonorants, *m, *n, *y, *w, and *r (including Proto-Iranian * ar from Proto- 
Aryan * 7H as in darga- “long” = Old Avestan dar’ga- = Vedic dirghd-, etc.), remain un- 
changed in Old Persian. Proto-Aryan *Cy and *Cw developed into Old Persian Ciy and 
Cuw respectively, regularly written as < C'/*-i-y> and <C'/*-u-v>: for example, a-n-i-y- 
({aniya-]) “other” = Avestan a'niia- = Vedic anyd-; h-r'-u-v- ({haruva-]) “all” = Avestan 
ha" ruua- = Vedic sdrva-. 

Syllabic * ras an allophone of consonantal *r occurring between consonants (C__C) and 
word-initially before a consonant (#__C) likewise is preserved in Old Persian and probably 
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was pronounced as [or]. Since in Old Persian orthography this [or] can be rendered only in 
a makeshift fashion (like the sequence [ar]) by <(C)a-r-C >, other unambiguous evidence 
is required to confirm the value [or] — either morphological (e.g., k-r-t- “made, done” = 
[korta-] with the zero-grade of the root like Avestan kar’ ta- and Vedic krta-), or etymological 
(e.g., a-r-S-t-i- “spear” = [arsti-], revealed by Vedic rsti-). A special case is the development 
of Proto-Iranian *r to Old Persian u in the present and aorist stems of the root kar “to do” 
(e.g., k“-u-n-u-t-i-y [kunauti] “he does” = Avestan karnao'ti = Vedic krnoti); these are 
usually explained as allegro forms originating in (and spreading from) the imperative. 

Two phonetic phenomena, which have given such a strange appearance to many Avestan 
words (see Ch. 29, 883.3; 3.4.2; 3.4.10), are without significance for Old Persian. Epenthesis 
(i.e., the insertion of ior u into an existing syllable) is completely foreign to Old Persian, and 
anaptyxis (i.e., the development of a vowel between two consonants) is nearly unknown. 
The Avestan epenthesis, which is triggered by an ensuing i/y or u/w (as in Avestan ha'iia- 
“true” from *havya-, see §3.5.1), is not attested in Old Persian inscriptions (transcription of 
Old Persian words in other languages may reveal that a late process of this sort characterized 
colloquial Old Persian). Anaptyxis is found only in the case of the clusters dr and gd when 
followed by u: for example, one finds d“-u-r"-u-v- ([duruva-]) “firm” = Avestan druua- 
([druwa-]) = Vedic dhruva-; present tense stem d“-u-r'-u-j' -i-y- ([durujiya-]) “to lie” = 
Vedic drihya-; s-u-g"-u-d- ([Suguda-]), as well as s-u-g-d- ([Sugda-]), “Sogdiana.” 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Morphological type 


Typical of ancient Indo-European, Old Persian is an inflectional language with synthetic 
morphological patterns. Owing to lack of evidence, both the nominal and pronominal and, 
still more, the verbal paradigms are known only partially in most instances. Therefore it 
is not possible to give a fully formed account of the formation, function, and actual use 
of nominal, pronominal, and verbal forms. The same is true, by and large, with regard to 
nominal and verbal stem formation. 


4.2. Nominal morphology 


The grammatical categories marked on the Old Persian noun are case (seven), gender 
(three), and number (three). Whereas the three genders (masculine, feminine, and neuter) 
and the three numbers (singular, dual, and plural) inherited from Proto-Indo-European have 
preserved their usual significance and function, the case system has been reduced by one in 
Old Persian. Likewise gender and number show the expected and customary grammatical 
agreement (see $5.6), though there are some instances in which two singular subjects occur 
not (as would be expected) with a dual, but with a plural form of the verb. 

The seven attested nominal cases are the following: (i) nominative (for subject); (ii) 
vocative (for direct address); (ili) accusative (for direct object and direction); (iv) genitive 
(used as possessive, subjective, objective, and partitive genitive); (v) locative (for indication 
of place or goal); (vi) instrumental (for indication of means, cause, and extension); and 
(vii) ablative (only combined with prepositions). The functions of the Proto-Indo-European 
dative (as the case of the indirect object) have been absorbed by the Old Persian genitive 
(e.g., haya siyatim ada martiyahya “who created happiness for man”). Moreover, the case 
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system has also been reduced and simplified by abandoning formal distinctions; thus, for 
example, there are only three separate forms in the singular of the d-stems: nom., voc. -d; 
acc. -am; gen.(-dat.), abl., loc., instr. -aya. 


4.2.1 Stem formation 


Old Persian has inherited from Proto-Indo-European its two chief means of nominal stem 
formation: (i) derivation (by means of primary or secondary suffixes attached to the un- 
derlying [verbal] root itself or to an already derived nominal stem), and (ii) composition of 
two word stems (with or without a particular [compositional] suffix). Also playing a role 
in stem formation are ablaut (see Ch. 17, §3.2) and, for derivation, the vowel-lengthening 
process known as vrddhi. Only some subset of the numerous inherited nominal suffixes of 
Old Persian can be treated here, since the scanty evidence available does not allow one to 
judge whether some particular formation is only a traditional relic within Old Persian or 
actually remains a living and productive process. 

One of the productive suffixes is undoubtedly the “locatival” suffix -iya-, forming 
adjectives, especially ethnics such as Armin-iya- “Armenian” (from Armina-), Uj-iya- 
“Elamite” (from Uja-), Mac-iya- “inhabitant of Makran” (from Maka-), and so forth. 
The Proto-Iranian suffix *-hwa-/*-swa- forming fractions (see $4.6) seems to be similarly 
productive. 

A distinctive phenomenon of derivation which Old Persian has inherited and which, as 
several indisputable examples show, is still productive in this language, is the lengthening of 
the first vowel of a word, a process traditionally called vrddhi (a term coined by the ancient 
Indian grammarians). The clearest examples attested are the ethnic Margava- “inhabitant of 
Margiana,” derived from Margu- “Marv, Margiana”; and the month name Bagayadi-, based 
on *baga-yada- “worship of the gods.” Other apparent cases are not without problems: for 
example, the month name @digraci-; a form which — could vrddhi be confirmed — would 
be essential for settling the question of whether Old Persian derivatives of words with 7 or u 
vowels have the vrddhi form ai and dau like Old Indo-Aryan or the short diphthong ai, and 
au, as it is found in Avestan. 


4.2.2 Nominal declension 


Old Persian nouns have been traditionally grouped into declensional classes, though with 
regard to the origin of the nominal system at an earlier stage of the Indo-European parent 
language, a number of other criteria are of relevance, chiefly accent placement and ablaut 
variation and their distribution over the root, the (optional) suffix, and the ending (see 


-u-, -ti-, -h- or -S-, -r-, -n- and in several stops and fricatives. The only productive stems, 
however, are those ending in vowels, and in particular those of the a-class, as those lexemes 
suggest which show forms of different declensions side by side: most clearly tunuvant- 
“strong” (in nom. sg. tunuvd) versus tunuvanta- (in gen. sg. tunuvantahya); compare the 
“bridge” accusative singular tunuvantam. 

The only paradigms which are known somewhat extensively are those of the stems in a- 
and 4-; their singular and plural forms may be given in (6) and (7) (for the dual see below); 
all other case forms and declensional patterns are presented only in the larger summary of 
(8) and (9): 
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(6) The Old Persian a-stems 


Singular Plural 
Example Ending Example Ending 
Animate 
Nom. martiya “man” -@<*-s — martiya -a < *-as 
bagaha “god” -aha < *-asas 
Voc. martiya *-@ — 
Acc. martiyam -m martiya -a <*-ans 
Gen. martiyahya -hya martiyanam -anam 
ADI. Parsa -a<*-at Sakaibis =instr. 
Instr. kara “army” -a martiyaibis -aibis 
Loc. Parsai -1 Madaisuva -aisu + -a 
dastay-a “hand” -i+-a 
Neuter 
Nom.-acc. xsagam “kingdom” -m ayadana -a<*-a 
“place of worship” 
(7) The Old Persian G-stems 
Singular Plural 
Example Ending Example Ending 
Animate 
Nom. tauma “family” —_-@ stana “column” -a < *-as 
Voc. — — 
Acc. taumam -m [hamici]ya “rebellious” -a < *-ans 
Gen. taumaya -ya <*-yas °zananam “with... races” -anam 
Abl. Same as genitive = 
Instr. framanaya “order” -ya — 
Loc. A®uraya -i+a maskauva “skin” -u <*-su-+ -a 


The set of case endings attested in Old Persian may be summarized in (8) and (9) without 
differentiating them by declensional class and without a detailed historical-comparative 
interpretation: 


(8) Summary of Old Persian singular case endings 


Animate 

Nom. -@, -§ from *-s; -@ from *-o 

Voc. -@ from *-9 

Acc. -m, -am from *-m, -m 

Gen. -a from *-as; -@, -$ from *-s; -hya from *-sya; -ya from *-yas 

ADI. -a from *-at; -o from *-t; or identical to the genitive 

Instr. -a from *-a; -ya from *-ya 

Loc. -i from *-i; -o from *-9, both with or without postpositive -a 
Neuter 


Nom.-acc. -m from *-m; -@ from *-@ 
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(9) Summary of Old Persian plural case endings 


Animate 
Nom. -a from *-as; -a from *-ds; -aha from *-dsas 
Voc. Identical to the nominative, but not attested 
Acc. -4 from *-ans; -@, -§ from *-ns 
Gen. -4nam, -inam from *-Vnam 
Abl. Identical to the instrumental 
Instr. -bi8, -aibis from *-bis 
Loc. -aisuva, -Suva from *-Sw-a; -uva from *-sw-a, attested only with 
postpositive -a 
Neuter 


Nom.-acc.  -a from *-a 


Several dual forms are securely attested in Old Persian texts, such as nom. u-b-a ([uba:]) 
“both”; acc. g-u- §-a([gausa:]) “both ears”; gen. g-u- $-a-y-a([gauSa:ya:]); instr. d-s-t-i-b-i-y- 
a ([dastaibiya:]) “with both hands,” all belonging to stems in -a-. In addition, the following 
occur: nom. u-s-i-y ({uSi:]), as well as u-s-i-y-a ([uSiya:]), three times each, and instr. 
u-s-i-b-i-y-a ([usi:biya:]), from neuter usi- “intelligence” (literally “ear” and therefore in 
dual number). 

Adjectives behave like the nouns with regard to stem formation and declension. The 
comparative is formed by means of the Proto-Indo-European suffix *-yes-/-yos- and the 
superlative by *-is-to-. As examples, consider Old Persian nom. masc. sg. f-u-v'-i-y-a 
({taviya:]), from *tau-yah- “stronger, and m-v-i--t ([ma$ista]) “greatest.” 


4.3. Pronominal morphology 


A variety of pronouns is attested in Old Persian: (i) personal pronouns (including the 
so-called anaphoric pronoun); (ii) several demonstrative pronouns; (iii) relative; and 
(iv) interrogative-indefinite pronouns. 


4.3.1 Personal pronouns 


The personal pronouns are characterized (i) by an absence of grammatical gender; (ii) by 
a remarkable heteroclisis between the nominative and oblique cases; and (iii) by the exis- 
tence of frequently used enclitic forms. All these characteristics have Proto-Indo-European 
ancestry. The following personal pronouns are attested in Old Persian: 


(10) Accented forms 
First Second First Plural 
Nominative adam tuvam vayam 
Accusative mam suvam — 
Genitive mana — amaxam 
Ablative -ma — — 
Enclitic forms 

Accusative -ma — — 


Genitive -mai -tal —_— 
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The dual forms are not attested at all; the genitive has taken over the function of the dative. 
Ablative -ma, though being attested only in combination with the preposition “by,” h-c-a-m 
({haca-ma]) “by me,” is not enclitic (demonstrated by accented Vedic mat). 

The anaphoric pronouns “he, she, it” share the characteristic features of the personal 
pronouns, though there are no nominative forms and no heteroclisis. Old Persian exhibits 
enclitic forms built from the stems -Sa-/-Si- and -di-: acc. sg.-sim “him,” gen. -Sai “his,” acc. 
pl. -si5 “them,” gen. -sam “their”; acc. sg. -dim “him” and acc. pl. -dis “them.” 


4.3.2 Demonstrative pronouns 


Other pronominal stems exhibit grammatical gender distinctions and, in part, are charac- 
terized by a declension differing from that of nominal stems in -a- and -d-. Included in 
this group are three demonstrative pronouns. The pronoun iyam (nom. sg. masc./fem.) 
“this” combines forms of the stems i-, ima-, and a-: for example, ima (nom.-acc. sg. neut.), 
and (instr. sg. masc.), ahyaya (loc. sg. fem.). The remaining two are aita- “this here” (more 
emphatic), and hau- (nom. sg. masc./fem.) “that”; the paradigm of the latter is supplemented 
in the oblique cases by the stem ava-: for example, ava (nom.-acc. sg. neut.), avai (nom.-acc. 
pl. masc.), avaisam (gen. pl. masc.), av[a] (nom. dual masc.). 


4.3.3 Relative and interrogative pronouns 


The relative pronoun, which has also acquired the function of an article (see §5.5), is an 
Old Persian innovation. Its stems haya- (nom. sg. masc./fem.) and taya- (elsewhere) “who, 
which” emerged from the fusion of the Proto-Aryan correlating demonstrative and relative 
pronouns * sd-/* ta- + *yd- “the one, who.” The interrogative pronoun is not attested in Old 
Persian texts and can be recovered only from the indefinite pronouns kas-ci (nom. sg. masc.) 
“somebody,” cis-ci (neut.) “something,” which are derived by means of the generalizing 
particle -ci, as in ya-ci (nom.-acc. sg. neut.) “whatever.” 


4.3.4 Pronominal adjectives 


The declension of certain adjectives, which are semantically close to the pronouns, shares 
also the special declensional forms of pronouns. Old Persian attests only aniya- “other” 
(e.g., nom.-acc. sg. neut. aniya, abl. sg. masc. aniyana); haruva- “all” (e.g., loc. sg. fem. 
haruvahyaya); and hama- “the same” (in gen. sg. fem. hamahyaya). 


4.4 Verbal morphology 


The grammatical categories of the Old Persian verbal system were inherited from Proto- 
Aryan, the consequent and consistent structure of which can still plainly be observed in the 
earliest Vedic texts. But with regard to both function and form, a great number of funda- 
mental innovations and reorganizations have occurred which leave the distinct impression 
that Old Persian, like Young Avestan (see Ch. 29, §1), has begun to part company with the 
Proto-Aryan system and already represents a kind of transitional stage from Old to Middle 
Iranian. This is revealed by phonetic developments and innovations in nominal morphology, 
but especially by changes in the system of verbal morphology: (i) the aspectual opposition 
of aorist versus imperfect has been lost; (ii) aorist and perfect tense forms are attested only 
rarely; (iii) a periphrastic “neo-perfect” has emerged (see §4.4.6); and (iv) present stems in 
-aya- begin to gain prominence. 

Old Persian verbal forms are marked for tense (originally aspect), voice, mood, and 
the usual three persons and three numbers. The Old Persian evidence is, however, rather 
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unbalanced, owing to the nature of the contents of the inscriptions: thus, for example, the 
only dual form found in the texts is the third plural imperfect active ajivatam “they both 
(still) lived.” Together with the three persons and numbers, two of the three voices (i.e., 
active and middle) find expression in two sets of personal endings: the so-called primary 
endings in the present indicative (which alone denotes a real present time) and subjunctive 
(which may do the same, at least in the speaker’s view), and the secondary endings otherwise, 
apart from the imperative, which has distinctive endings. 


4.4.1 Voice 


The voices usually have their customary functions (inherited from the Indo-European parent 
language). A particularly striking exception is provided by certain third plural middle forms 
which lack middle function and are to be interpreted as having arisen only to avoid ambiguity. 
Passive morphology is more innovative, with the following attested: (i) forms built from 
the passive stem in -ya- (e.g., imperfect a-vanh-ya “it has been said”), common to Indo- 
Iranian for the present stem; (ii) middle forms like a-naya-ta “he was led”; and (iii) phrases 
consisting of a verbal adjective in -ta- plus the copula (which usually is omitted, however, 
in the third person: see §4.4.6). 


4.4.2 Mood 


The five moods attested in Old Persian are indicative, subjunctive, optative, imperative, and, 
as an Indo-European relic, injunctive (see below). Typical of Iranian is both the use of the 
perfect optative for the irrealis of the past, and (even more so) the use of the present optative 
with the temporal augment a- (thus looking like an imperfect optative) to express a repeated 
action of the past (e.g., avajaniya from * ava-a-jan-ya-t “he used to slay”). 

The Old Persian moods exhibit the same functions as their counterparts in Young Avestan. 
The indicative is used to express factual statements — present indicative (formed with the 
primary endings) for those in present time, and imperfect indicative (the augment a- and 
secondary endings being added to the present stem) for those in past time. The subjunctive 
expresses the eventual or potential realization of actions in the present or future; the present 
subjunctive is formed with primary endings, which are added to the present stem enlarged 
by -a- (e.g., ah-a-ti “it may be”). The optative is used for wishes and prayers and is formed 
with a stem in -iyd- (in the athematic singular) or -7- (otherwise) — suffixes descended from 
Proto-Indo-European *-yeh,-/* -ih; -; the optative takes secondary endings (e.g., 2nd sg. mid. 
yadaisa “you may worship”). The imperative is the mood of command and prayer and makes 
use of distinctive imperative endings which are added to the present or aorist stem. 

The injunctive (with secondary endings) is found in Old Persian only in prohibitive 
constructions introduced by the particle ma “not!” but even in preventive clauses never 
combined with forms of the aorist tense stem. Together with the loss of the aorist (see 
84.4.3) Old Persian obviously has lost the inherited distinction between the inhibitive present 
injunctive and the preventive aorist injunctive. Moreover, if combined with the optative 
present, the prohibitive particle ma denotes a corrective notion with regard to a present 
action: for example, daiva ma yadiyaisa “the Daivas shall not be worshiped any longer!” 


4.4.3 Tense 


The tenses find expression in stem formations which had originally been used to distinguish 
aspect (imperfective vs. perfective) and still did so in Proto-Aryan and Proto-Iranian. Several 
doublets of such forms make it clear, however, that the imperfect (which is built on the present 
stem and thus expressed the imperfective aspect of a past action) and the aorist (being the 
counterpart in the perfective aspect) are used in Old Persian without any obvious difference 
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in function, suggesting that aspectual distinctions were no longer being productively made. 
The “sigmatic” aorist adarsi “I took possession of” (1st sg. indic. aor. middle of the root 
dar-) alone seems to point to a living use of the aorist indicative (ie., for conveying the 
perfective aspect of an action). The one perfect form attested is an optative expressing past 
irrealis, caxriya “he might have done.” Regarding perfect morphology, therefore, all that can 
be said is that Old Persian inherited stem reduplication (ca-xr- from Proto-Aryan *¢a-kr- 
and Proto-Indo-European *k” e-k" r-), but nothing can be discerned about the particular 
endings of the perfect indicative active. 


4.4.4 Verbal stems 


The stem formations occurring in Old Persian are essentially those inherited from Proto- 
Aryan and in the end often from Proto-Indo-European. This includes the inherited dis- 
tinction between the thematic and the athematic stems marked by the presence or absence 
of the thematic vowel -a- (from Proto-Indo-European *-e/o-; see Ch. 17, §3.4) preceding 
the personal endings (e.g., athematic as-ti “he is,” but thematic bav-a-ti “he becomes”). 
The present and aorist stems (and likewise the only perfect stem attested; see §4.4.3) are 
formed either from the verbal root to which one of a set of suffixes is attached, or from 
the unsuffixed root itself (root presents and root aorists). Most numerous and to a certain 
degree productive are the present stems in -aya- like tavaya- “to be able,” manaya- “to wait, 
expect,” and so forth. Ancestral formations of Proto-Indo-European origin are the stems in 
-sa- (= Avestan -sa-) like prsa- “to ask, interrogate” (= Avestan por'sa-), trsa- “to be afraid” 
(= Avestan tar’sa-), x§ndasa- “to know.” 


4.4.5 Verbal endings 


The various sets of verbal endings are only partially attested in Old Persian; these are pre- 
sented in (11)—(16) together with their Proto-Aryan preforms: 


(11) The Old Persian primary endings: active 


Singular 
First -mi from *-mi (also in the thematic verbs); -ni from *-ni (subjunctive) 
Second _ -hi from *-si (attested only in subjunctive) 
Third -ti from *-ti 
Plural 
First -mahi from *-masi 
Second — 
Third -nti from *-nti 


(12) The Old Persian primary endings: middle 


Singular 
First -ai from *-ai; -nai from Proto-Iranian *-nai (subjunctive) 
Second -hai from *-sai 
Third -tai from *-tai 

Plural 


Not attested 
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(13) The Old Persian secondary endings: active 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


First 


Second 
Third 


Third 


First 
Second 
Third 


Singular 

-m from *-m; -am (athematic) from Proto-Aryan *-am replacing Proto- 
Indo-European *-m 

-@ from *-s 

-@ from *-t; -8 after ai, au (in imperfect and optative forms like akunaus 
“he did” = Avestan akar°naot) 

Dual 

-tam = Avestan -tom (see $4.4) 

Plural 


-ma from *-ma 

-% from *-nt; -h after a and -8 after ai (in imperfect and optative forms 
like abaraha “they brought” or yadiyaisa “they shall not be 
worshiped”) from *-s 


The Old Persian secondary endings: middle 


First 
Second 
Third 


First 
Second 
Third 


Singular 

-i from *-i 
-8a from *-sa 
-ta from *-ta 
Plural 


-nta from *-nta 


The Old Persian imperative endings: active 


Second 
Third 


Second 
Third 


Singular 

-4 from *-a (thematic) and -di from *-di (athematic) 
-tu from *-tu 

Plural 

-ta from *-ta 

-ntu from *-ntu 


The Old Persian imperative endings: middle 


Second 
Third 


Singular 

-uva and -Suva from *-swa 
-tam from *- tam 

Plural 

Not attested 


4.4.6 Nonfinite verbal forms 


Old Persian exhibits only one type of infinitive: a construction with the formant -t-n-i-y 
([-tanai] or [-tani]?), being an oblique case, dative (or locative) singular, of an action noun in 
-tan-, and built on the full-grade verb root: for example, cartanai “to do”; bartanai “to bear;” 
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Vanstanai “to say.” In the case of kantanai “to dig” and nipaistanai “to engrave, write,” the 
passive interpretation “to be dug,” “to be engraved” cannot be ruled out. 

The only reliably attested active participles are tunuvant- “strong” (literally “being able”; 
nom. sg. masc. tunuva, from *-want-s) and yaudant- “being in turmoil” (only acc. sg. fem. 
y-u-d-[t-i]-m ([yaudant-i(:)m]). Present middle participles are formed by means of the 
suffix -mna- = Avestan -mna-, as in xSaya-mna- “being in control of.” 

The commonly occurring verbal adjective or perfect passive participle in -ta- is inherited 
from the Proto-Indo-European formation in *-to-, which usually is added to the zero-grade 
verbal root: for example, krta- “done, made”; jata- “slain”; pata- “protected”; but also basta- 
“bound” like Young Avestan basta- (in contrast to Vedic baddhda-) and the like. In addition, 
there are also some formations in -ata- (like vak-ata- “passed” or han-gm-ata- “assembled”; 
cf. Avestan gmata-) which go back to Proto-Indo-European *-eto-. 

The verbal adjective in-ta- is used in Old Persian particularly for creating the new pe- 
riphrastic perfect of the type manda krtam “(it was) done by me” (cf. Middle Persian man 
kard) replacing the inherited Proto-Aryan active perfect for expressing an accomplished 
action and/or a situation achieved by it. In origin this “neo-perfect” was formed by com- 
bining the copula “to be” with the -ta-adjective, though the third singular asti “she/he/it is” 
normally has been deleted. Moreover, the agent of transitive verbs is expressed in the gen- 
itive case (though the sense of the construction is not a possessive). Examples include the 
following: ima, taya mana krtam “this [is], what [has been] done by me”; taya Brdiya avajata 
“that Smerdis [had been] slain”; yadi kara Parsa pata ahati “if the Persian people shall be 
protected.” 


4.5 Compounds 


In principle, Old Persian exhibits all the types of compounds known from the other ancient 
Aryan languages (see Ch. 26, §4.4.2) and inherited from Proto-Indo-European (see Ch. 17, 
§3.5.1). Compounds contain two elements, the last of which is inflected. Attested are deter- 
minative and possessive compounds (including those which have an inseparable prefix like 
a(n)- “without, un-”; u- “well-”; or dus- “mis-, dis-” as first element), but no copulative 
compounds are attested as yet. Especially remarkable are the compounds having a verbal 
stem as the first element; Old Persian exhibits a number of such formations in anthropono- 
mastics: for example, the throne names of Darius and Xerxes, Daraya-vaus “holding the 
good” and XSsaya-rsan- “having command of heroes.” These forms reveal that Old Persian 
does not share in the Aryan recasting of the first element as a participial form in-at-, as 
one finds in Avestan and Old Indo-Aryan (cf. Avestan Daraiiat.rada- “holding the chariot,” 
xSaiiat.vac- “having (a good) command of speech”; Vedic dharaydt-ksiti- “sustaining the 
creatures,” ksaydd-vira- “having command of heroes”). 


4.6 Numerals 


Since the cardinals are normally indicated by numeral signs and not written phonetically, 
hardly anything can be said about them. The number 1 is aiwa-, which like Avestan aéuua- 
goes back to Proto-Indo-European * oi-wo- “one, alone” (= Greek o7(w)os (oi( F )os)). One 
hundred must have been *Vata- (= Avestan satam = Vedic Satdm) and in all probability is 
attested in the name of the province Sattagydia, Oata-gu-. Other cardinals are reflected in the 
“collateral” linguistic traditions (see §6), especially in Elamite garb, in compounded titles 
like *dava-pati- (Elamite da-sa-bat-ti-is) “chief of ten, decurion” or *vVata-pati- (Elamite 
sa-ad-da-bat-ti-is) “chief of hundred, centurion.” 
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Of the ordinals there are attested in the Old Persian inscriptions: fratama- “first” = 
Avestan fratama-; duvitiya- “second” = Old Avestan d“‘bitiia-, Young Avestan bitiia- 
(= Vedic dvitiya-); citiya- “third” = Avestan Yritiia-; navama- “ninth” = Avestan naoma- 
(from *nawama-). 

A quite interesting Iranian innovation is found in the fractions formed by addition of 
the Proto-Iranian suffix *-swa- (realized as Avestan -huua- or -Suua-). The Old Persian 
reflexes are attested in Elamite renderings only and can be reconstructed as * ¢isuva- “one- 
third” (Elamite 8i-is-mas; cf. Avestan risuua-); * cagusuva- and (with haplology) *ca¢uva- 
“one-quarter” (Elamite za-as-mas, za-is-Su-mas, za-is-Su-is-mas, cf. Avestan cadrusuua-); 
*pancauva- “one-fifth” (Elamite pan-su-ma-is, cf. Avestan pantanhuua-); * astauva- “one- 
eighth” (Elamite as-du-mas; cf. Avestan astahuua-); *navauva- “one-ninth” (Elamite nu- 
ma-u-mas); *davauva- “one-tenth” (Elamite da-sa-mas) and *vistauva- “one-twentieth” 
(Elamite mi-is-du-ma-ka§, with an additional ka-suffix). 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


The word order found in the Old Persian inscriptions is on the whole rather free, as is 
common among the ancient Indo-Iranian languages. The “unmarked” order, however, is 
Subject-Object—Verb (SOV): 


(17) Auramazda-mai upastam  abara 
Auramazda-me aid he brought 
“Auramazda brought me aid” 


For enclitic -mai, see §5.3. Other complements, especially those indicating place, may follow 
the verb. There are attested, however, a number of cases showing varying order of the sen- 
tence constituents: for example, (i) of copula and predicate noun (cf. DNb 42f. vanuvaniya 
uvanuvaniya ami “as a bowman I am a good bowman” vs. DNb 44 rstika ami uvrstika “as a 
spearman I am a good spearman”); or (ii) of two coordinated constituents (DB IV 72f. yadi 
imam dipim vainahi imaiva patikara “if you shall look at this inscription or these sculptures” 
vs. DB IV 77 yadi imam dipim imaiva patikara vainahi). 

Nevertheless some peculiarities of word order must be noted, mainly “marked” sentence- 
initial or sentence-final position of words for reasons of emphasis. Here belong, for example, 
the initial position of the object (OSV) when expressed by a deictic pronoun 


(18) ima hadis adam akunavam 
this palace I I have built 
“T have built this palace” 


or the nonfinal (medial) position of verbs expressing an urgent plea. Notable is also the 
uncommon initial position of the verb in the formulaic expression dati NN xsayaviya 
“proclaims NN, the king.” 

When two or more coordinated elements form the subject or the object of a sentence, only 
the first element is placed before the verb, and the remaining elements follow, for example: 


(19) mam Auramazda_ patu utamai xSacam 
me  Auramazda mayhe protect andmy kingdom 
“May Auramazda protect me and my kingdom!” 
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Within phrases the word order is more fixed. A noun or pronoun (in the genitive case) 
which is dependent upon a noun precedes that noun: for example, Kuraus puca “son of 
Cyrus”; mana pita “my father.” Exceptions which are attested in royal titles (cf. xsayadiya 
xsayavdiyanam “king of kings” in contrast to Middle Persian sahan sah) or religious formulae 
(vasna Auramazdaha “by the favor of Auramazda”) are caused by foreign influence. 


5.2 Topicalization 


A striking feature of Old Persian syntax and stylistics is the frequent use of a sentence- 
initial (so-called) casus pendens (usually an absolute nominative), which is resumed by a 
demonstrative pronoun (20A) or adverb (20B): 


(20) A. Vistaspa mana pita, hau Pardavai aha 
Hystaspes my father thatone inParthia he was 
“Hystaspes my father, he was in Parthia” 

B. Prga nama kaufa, avada... 


Prga byname mountain _ there 
“There is a mountain, Prga by name, there...” 


This phenomenon is often combined with another stylistic peculiarity found in the Old 
Persian inscriptions, the origin of which must be sought, as Vedic parallels in prose texts 
show convincingly, in colloquial Proto-Aryan and not, as has been previously presumed, in 
Aramaic influence. This concerns parenthetical (more exactly, prosthothetical) construc- 
tions taking the form of nominal (i.e., verbless) clauses which introduce less common 
personal or geographical names: for example, Dadrsis nama Arminiya, mana bandaka, 
avam...“[There is] an Armenian, Dadrsi by name, my vassal, him...” 

It should be noted that nominal sentences are very frequently used in Old Persian, mainly 
because the third singular form of the copula is normally omitted; consider DB I 27: 


(21) ima, taya mana krtam 
this what byme done 
“This [is], what [has been] done by me” 


with relevant examples in both the main and relative clauses. 


5.3 Clitics 


Old Persian attests a number of enclitics (atonic lexemes which in Old Persian form a graphic 
unity with the preceding word); chiefly the following: (i) the oblique cases of the personal 
pronouns (including the anaphoric pronoun); (ii) the copulative and disjunctive conjunc- 
tions (-ca “and,” -va “or”); and (iii) various emphatic particles. According to Wackernagel’s 
Law the enclitics are attached to the first accented word of the sentence or clause in Old 
Persian, as in Proto-Aryan and, still earlier, in Proto-Indo-European. This becomes partic- 
ularly clear from examples like (17), Auramazda-mai upastam abara “Auramazda brought 
me aid,” when contrasted with 


(22) pasava-mai Auramazda upastam abara 
afterwards-me Auramazda aid he brought 
“Afterwards Auramazda brought me aid” 


Enclitics which are construed with single words only and not with an entire sentence do 
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not follow Wackernagel’s Law, but are attached to that particular word: for example, yada 
paruvam-ci “just as [it was] previously.” For a special treatment of enclisis see Schmitt 1995. 


5.4 Coordination and subordination 


In the Old Persian inscriptions both coordination and subordination are used for expressing 
complex statements. It is not uncommon to find short simple sentences following one 
another, either accompanied by a connector (a coordinating conjunction like uta “and” or 
a temporal adverb like pasdva “afterwards, then”), or without such (asyndeton). In other 
cases (and, in part, in closely parallel passages), subordinate clauses occur introduced by 
a relative pronoun or by some appropriate conjunction. Most conjunctions used in Old 
Persian are derived from the (original) stem of the relative pronoun (as is the case in the 
cognate languages, too): for example, yada (often correlated with avava “thus”) “when, 
after, so that” (introducing temporal, modal, and consecutive clauses); yadi “if” (normally 
with a subjunctive verb), “when” (with an indicative; introducing temporal and conditional 
clauses). While both of these are inherited, yata “until, when, as long as” is a new formation, 
as is taya “that, so that” (acc. sg. neut. of the relative pronoun) which introduces causal, 
explicative clauses, indirectly reported speech, and so forth. Relative clauses are commonly 
attested, positioned both before and after the main clause. 

There are also some passages that show a subordinate infinitive. Typical is that construc- 
tion after a main clause containing verbs like “to order,” “to be able,” “to dare” (e.g., adam 
nistayam imam dipim nipaistanai “I ordered to engrave this inscription”); another likewise 
typical use of an infinitive construction is that expressing purpose after verbs like “to go,” 
“to send” (e.g., paraita patis Dadrsim hamaranam cartanai “went forth against Dadrsi to 
fight a battle”). 


5.5 Relative constructions 


The relative pronoun haya-/taya- functions as a definite article in expressions indicating 
various attributive complements to nouns, with case attraction if appropriate; for example: 


(23) A. Gaumata haya magus (nominative) 
Gaumatam tayam magum (accusative) 
“Gaumata the magus” 

B. karam tayam Madam (accusative) 
“The Median army” 

C. vivam tayam amaxam (genitive plural) 
“Our [royal] house” 

D. xSa¢am taya Babirau (locative) 
“The kingship in Babylonia” 


Those constructions have similar counterparts in Avestan, but have spread considerably in 
Middle Persian and are ultimately the source of the Modern Persian izdfat construction. 


5.6 Agreement 


Grammatical agreement in Old Persian is of the sort common to the older Indo-European 
languages: (i) appositive and attributive adjectives and nouns agree in gender, number, 
and case; (ii) predicate nouns and adjectives agree at least in case, but now and then there 
are particular conditions for gender and number; (iii) relative, resumptive, and anaphoric 
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pronouns agree in gender and number, whereas their case is dependent upon their syntactic 
use (examples of case attraction not being attested); (iv) verbs agree with their subject in 
person and number. The existence in Old Persian of the Proto-Indo-European use of a 
singular verb with a neuter plural subject cannot be demonstrated, both for lack of evidence 
and for orthographic reasons. The only evidence is found in the usual dating formulae 
(see $6), and there the copula aha (with Vakata nom. pl. neut.) may be third-person singular 
as well as plural. 


5.7 Stylistics 


Acomprehensive and systematic study of the stylistic features that may be detected in the Old 
Persian inscriptions (which show clear traces of stylization), is an urgent desideratum. There 
is found evidence for the stylistic figures of the asyndeton, of chiasmus, parallelism, and so 
forth; see the discussion in Kent 1953 (pp. 99f. §§ 316-317 in the relevant paragraphs). Some 
additional stylistic features can be briefly noted here. Epiphora (repetition of the same words 
at the end of each of a set of sentences) occurs several times: for example, in DPd 22 and 
24 hada visaibis bagaibis “with all the gods.” Examples of personification are attested: for 
example, with dahyu- “land” (which “does not fear anybody else”) or dusiyara- “crop failure” 
(which “may not come”). But attempts to demonstrate rhyming phrases in Old Persian texts 
or to detect metrical passages (especially in DB) are not convincing in this author’s view. 


6. LEXICON 


The Old Persian vocabulary is known only in part owing to the limited corpus of the texts 
and to their stereotyped character. On the whole it corresponds closely to the vocabulary of 
the other attested ancient Aryan languages, Avestan and Old Indo-Aryan (especially Vedic). 
A striking characteristic feature of Old Persian is the considerable quantity of foreign words 
and names which it uses. Such foreign influences, however, are only to be expected in such a 
multinational state as that of the Persian Empire. Among those foreign elements, borrowings 
from the Median language take a special place, and they can be justified historically without 
difficulty. The fact that particular terms are of Median origin can sometimes be established 
by phonetic criteria, even ifthe non-Persian phonetic developments observed are not unique 
to the Median language, but also belong to other Old Iranian dialects. Medisms occur more 
frequently among royal titles and among terms of the chancellery, military, and judicial 
affairs (vazrka- “great,” ziira- “evil,” zitrakara- “evil-doer,” etc.); they are found not least in 
the official characterizations of the empire and its countries (uvaspa- “with good horses,” 
vispazana- “with all races,” etc.). 

From a dialectological perspective, one notes some peculiar developments. Particularly 
striking is the case of the verb “to say, speak”; Old Persian continues neither Proto-Iranian 
*wac- nor *mrau-, both of which are attested in Avestan, but has gaub-. A similar case is 
found with “to hear”: Old Persian has lost Proto-Iranian *srau- (Avestan srauu-), and has 
instead the root d-xsnau- (literally “to grasp, understand”). 

In addition to the shared isogloss of Old Persian gaub- “to say, speak” and Sogdian ywB - 
([yo:B-]) “to praise,” there are a number of remarkable features common to Old Persian 
(Southwest Iranian) and Sogdian (East Iranian). For example, to both belong *kun- “to do” 
(from Proto-Iranian *kar-, pres. *krnau-) in Old Persian kunau- = Sogdian kwn- ([kun-]). 
Both share the meaning “to have” for the Iranian root * dar- “to hold, keep” (Old Persian dar-, 
pres. daraya-), and the dating formulae of the type Old Persian NN mahya X raucabis vakata 
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aha “in the month NN X days had passed” and Sogdian pr ’tértyk YRH’ pr 10 syth “in the 
third month at/after ten passed [days].” 

In other cases, borrowings from some East Iranian language have been assumed: for 
example, kdsaka- “semiprecious stone.” In addition, the influence of the other languages 
spoken by the indigenous peoples of the Ancient Near East can be detected in the Old 
Persian lexicon. Thus, the Persians seem to have acquired dipi- “inscription” from Elamite, 
maska- “|raft of] skin” from some Semitic language, and piru- “ivory” likewise from some 
Near Eastern source. 

A considerable portion of the Old Persian lexicon has simply not survived (because 
of the nature of the texts). However, the possibility exists of reconstructing Old Persian 
lexemes, provided they are inherited from Proto-Aryan (and from Proto-Indo-European), 
by comparing the Proto-Aryan vocabulary (which can be reconstructed from the very rich 
records available in Old Indo-Aryan) with Middle and Modern Persian words, since such 
later attested lexemes necessarily must have passed through an Old Persian stage. 

In addition, a great many Old Persian lexemes, including proper names, are preserved ina 
borrowed form in non-Persian languages — the so-called “collateral” tradition of Old Persian 
(within or outside the Achaemenid Empire). The main sources of that tradition are Elamite 
(especially the Persepolis tablets), Late Babylonian (with numerous administrative texts), 
Aramaic (as the lingua franca of the official imperial administration), Hebrew, Egyptian, 
and Greek authors (from Aeschylus and Herodotus) and inscriptions. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that not every purported Old Iranian form attested in this manner is an 
actual lexeme of Old Persian. Thus, for example, the title “satrap,” best known in its Greek 
form oatpatns, in fact mirrors Median *xsavra-pa-, whereas the first element of the Old 
Persian form was xsaca- and the form attested epigraphically is xsaga-pd-van-. A collection 
of the complete material attested in the various branches of the collateral tradition is not 
available; Hinz 1975 offers the most comprehensive collection, though is far from being 
complete (e.g., by omitting even Median *xsavra-pa-) and is often unreliable. 


7. READING LIST 


The most comprehensive treatment of Old Persian (containing a full descriptive as well as 
historical grammar, the transcribed texts with English translation, and a lexicon with full 
references) is found in Kent 1953; for a traditional grammar see also Meillet and Benveniste 
1931. A more structured outline of morphology and an etymological lexicon (including, 
in part, the collateral tradition) is presented by Mayrhofer in Brandenstein and Mayrhofer 
1964 (pp. 55-82 and 99-157). Mayrhofer 1979: II (pp. 11-32) provides a special treatment of 
the personal names attested in the inscriptions. A brief account of the Old Persian language 
(with the most essential bibliography) is also presented in Schmitt 1989. 

A complete corpus of all Old Persian Achaemenid inscriptions is not available; there 
are only partial collections outdated by later discoveries or limited to certain groups or 
types of texts. The Old Persian texts alone can be found in Kent 1953: 107-157 (with an 
English translation); this has been supplemented by Mayrhofer 1978, who also provides a 
full inventory list of the Old Persian texts (pp. 37-47); though even this list is not up to date. 


Abbreviations 


The most important Old Persian texts are listed below. Texts are usually cited utilizing a 
system of abbreviations, in which the king’s name normally appears first (D = Darius I, 
X = Xerxes I, A!~? = Artaxerxes I-III, etc.), followed by the place of origin (B = Bisutin, 
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P = Persepolis, N = Naq8-i Rustam, S = Susa, etc.). Several texts by the same king at the 
same place are distinguished by additional small letters: 


DB: the major inscription of Darius I at the rock of Mt. Bisutiin, the most 
extensive and most important trilingual inscription, with five columns 
and 414 lines of Old Persian text (newly edited by Schmitt 1991). 

DNa, DNb: two major trilingual inscriptions at the tomb of Darius I at Naqs-i Rustam, 
the lower text DNb being some kind of guide for the ideal ruler (new 
edition by Schmitt 2000:23—44). 

DPd,DPe: two monolingual Old Persian inscriptions which form part of an ensemble of 
texts at the southern wall of the Persepolis terrace and in all probability are 
the oldest Persepolitan inscriptions (new edition by Schmitt 2000:56-62). 

DSab: the trilingual cuneiform text on the Egyptian-made statue of Darius I 
excavated in Susa in 1972. 

DSe, DSf: two major trilingual building inscriptions from the palace of Susa, which are 
preserved, however, only in a great number of fragments. 

DZc: the longest of the cuneiform inscriptions from the Suez Canal. 

XPf: a bilingual (Old Persian and Babylonian) foundation document of Xerxes 
from Persepolis, which is of special historical importance owing to some 
details reported about the king’s succession. 


XPh: the trilingual, so-called Daiva-inscription describing a revolt and praising 
the cult of Auramazda (rather than the Daivas). 
XPI: an Old Persian text on a stone tablet, which is essentially parallel to DNb, but 


associated with the name of Xerxes I. 
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CHAPTER 29 


Avestan 


MARK HALE 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Avestan is a member of the Indo-European language family. It is the most richly attested 
ancient member of the Iranian branch of the Indo-Iranian subgroup of that family. As such, 
it is closely related to the Sanskrit language (which represents the most archaic member of 
the Indic subgroup of Indo-Iranian; see Ch. 26). For those who hold that the centum-—satem 
division (fundamentally an east/west bifurcation in the Indo-European language family) is 
a matter of subgrouping, Indo-Iranian (and therefore Avestan) is a member of the satem 
group (indeed, it is the Avestan word for “100,” satam, which gives that group its name). 

There are uncertainties regarding both the dating and the geographical provenance of the 
surviving Avestan texts. The oldest manuscript is quite young (manuscript K7a, dating from 
AD 1278) and therefore of little assistance in resolving these matters. The issue of chronology 
is usually linked to the problems surrounding the dates of the founder of Zoroastrianism, the 
prophet Zarathustra. Current scholarly consensus places his life considerably earlier than the 
traditional Zoroastrian sources are thought to, favoring a birth date before 1000 BC. Since 
the Ga0as are recognized as being the work of Zarathustra, these Old Avestan texts appear to 
date from around that time. Precise dating of the Young Avestan texts, many of which appear 
to have a long oral transmission history, is in most cases impossible. Regarding geography, 
the Avestan language itself is now widely believed to be an Eastern Iranian language, though 
it cannot be directly connected to any known group of ancient Iranian speakers, thus greater 
geographical precision is not at this time possible. For the most recent and more coherent 
consideration of these complex issues, the interested reader is referred to the introduction 
to the first volume of Humbach et al. (1991). The Avestan texts continue to be used in ritual 
and other hieratic contexts in Zoroastrian communities. 

Although Avestan is quite conservative in several crucial respects both phonologically 
and morphologically, many (though not all) of its archaisms are also found in the better- 
attested, better-preserved, and generally more widely studied Sanskrit language, leading to a 
certain degree of neglect of Avestan in Western scholarship. This has been rectified to some 
extent in the postwar era of Indo-European studies, during which the type of philological 
problems posed by the Avestan records have captured the attention of many prominent Indo- 
Europeanists. 

It is traditional to refer to the two major dialects of Avestan as Old (or Gathic) Avestan and 
Young Avestan. Nevertheless, it is apparent that the relationship between the two dialects is not 
strictly a chronological one (i.e., Young Avestan is not a direct descendant of Old Avestan). 
These labels may accurately reflect the relative chronology of the respective corpora, although 
the matter is complicated by the fact, noted above, that many of the Young Avestan texts 
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appear to be originally oral compositions with a potentially long transmission history before 
becoming fixed canonical texts. 

The Avestan language is transmitted almost exclusively through the surviving text of the 
Avesta, a collection of Zoroastrian religious and legal texts. Unfortunately, the transmission 
history of these texts involves several serious disruptions, leading to loss of a large number 
of texts (the contents of which can be in part gleaned from a surviving Pahlavi, i.e., Middle 
Persian, summary) and challenging philological problems for those texts which do survive. 
Excluding a number of minor texts, there are three major sections of the surviving Avesta: 
(i) the Yasnas (Y.), containing prayers, hymns, and liturgical works; (ii) the Yasts (Yt.), con- 
taining invocations of specific holy figures and concepts; (iii) the Videvdat (V.), containing 
“legal” texts, broadly construed. All of the Old Avestan texts are contained within the Yasnas. 
These texts include the Ga@ds (metrical hymns the composition of which is attributed to the 
prophet Zarathustra), the prose liturgy of the Yasna Haptanhditi, and a set of short prayers, 
the most sacred in Zoroastrianism. 

Many of the Yasts are rather poorly preserved, or were not originally native-speaker 
compositions. One usually distinguishes between the best-transmitted Yasts — the so-called 
Great Yasts — and the lesser works. The Great Yasts represent the high points of Young 
Avestan literature. Included among them are Yt. 5 (in honor of Araduui, the personification 
of a mythic river); Yt. 8 (in honor of Tistriia, the personification of the star Sirius); Yt. 10 
(in honor of Mi6ra, the personification of the contract); Yt. 13 (in honor of the Frauuasis — 
protective spirits of the faithful); Yt. 14 (in honor of VoroSrayna, the personification of 
victory); Yt. 17 (in honor of Asi Vanuhi, the personification of the reward of the pious); 
Yt. 19 (in honor of Xaranah, the personification of royal power/glory); and two Yasts pre- 
served in the Yasna section of the Avesta: Y.9—Y.11.8 (in honor of Haoma, the Avestan cognate 
of Sanskrit soma, a ritualistic intoxicant) and Y.57 (in honor of SraoSa, the personification 
of obedience to divine will). 

Finally, the Vidévdat, while containing some significant mythological material, focuses 
the bulk of its attention on matters of purity and pollution, of crime and of punishment. 
It is of great significance for our understanding of the history of Zoroastrian doctrine and 
practice. 

As noted above in the discussion of the chronology of Avestan, the two major dialects are 
in part chronological and in part almost certainly geographical variants of one another. They 
are sufficiently distinct — although the bulk of the identified contrasts are in the phonological 
domain — that I have chosen to focus on the more extensively transmitted variant, that of 
Young Avestan, in what follows. I will not, however, hesitate to cite Gathic forms where 
appropriate or necessary, noting the forms as such. Young Avestan itself does not appear to 
have been uniform, though the study ofits variants faces a number of philological difficulties. 
The differences between Young Avestan dialects are, at any rate, too minor to be of concern 
in a survey of this type. 

The texts themselves show clear evidence of indigenous scholarly redaction, much like the 
pada-texts of the Vedic Sanskrit tradition. For example, in the transmitted text of the Avesta, 
sandhi — phonological variation conditioned by the context in which a word is placed — has 
been for the most part eliminated through the generalization of a single sandhi variant for 
each final sequence. Clear evidence of redactorial intervention in the text can be seen in the 
orthographic repetition, in Gathic Avestan, of preverbs which are separated from their verbs 
(i.e., in tmesis, much like German separable prefixes) in a position immediately preceding 
the verb itself. Thus, Yasna 32.14 transmits ni... ni.dadat “they put down,” where the meter 
assures us that the intended reading is nz... dadat. The doubling of the “preverb” ni before 
the verb dadat appears to represent an indigenous analytical hypothesis about the syntactic 
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dependency between the preverb in tmesis (i.e., separated from the verb) and the verb itself. 
This tells us that the text we have shows the effects of grammatical analysis by an indigenous 
tradition. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


Avestan is transmitted in an alphabetic writing system specifically designed to preserve 
relatively low-level phonetic details of hieratic recitation. The writing system itself is based 
on Pahlavi script, greatly enlarged in inventory by the use of diacritic modifications of the 
symbols of that orthography. The Pahlavi writing system itself is derived from a greatly 
simplified cursive version of the Aramaic script. The full set of characters, not all of which 
are found in all manuscript traditions, can be seen in Table 29.1. 


Table 29.1 The Avestan writing system (from Hoffmann 
and Forssman 1996:41) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 8 
ae = (a ee we RY 3 § 
a a a a @ a a a 
9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 
we Ss = = fF eS 
e é ) ) i i 4 a 


24 25 

vy ow 

cj 

26 27 28 29 30 

0 6 _39 446 eR 

t ao d 6 t 

3l 32 33 34 

»o do 5 w 

rp 6 6f b B 

35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 
bo WF 1 YF ex 6 + 
Q i] yg on n n m m 
43 44 45 46 

ce fy ON 

y y Oo 

47 48 49 50 51 52 

» f wm w YO Ww 

s § Z g § 

53 

or 
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The transliteration given in Table 29.1 for each character is now the standard, but differs 
in some details from prominent earlier work on Avestan (such as Reichelt’s 1909 grammar 
and Bartholomae’s 1904 dictionary). The principal differences are as follows: 


(1) (3) was formerly transliterated 4, thus identically to (4) 
a (6) was formerly transliterated a, thus identically to (5) 
x (19) was formerly transliterated h 
& (22) was formerly transliterated g, thus identically to (21) 
c (24) was formerly transliterated ¢ 
j (25) was formerly transliterated j 
B (34) was formerly transliterated w 
ny” (37) was generally transliterated nu 
n (39) and n (40) were formerly transliterated n, thus identically to (38) 
m (42) was formerly transliterated hm 
y(43), as well as ii sequences, were formerly transliterated y, thus identically to 
(44) 
uu sequences were formerly transliterated v, thus identically to (45) 
g (51) and § (52) were formerly transliterated §, thus identically to (49) 


In many of these cases the underdifferentiation of characters extends to Western books 
printed in Avestan characters, including Geldner’s (1886-1896) extensive critical edition 
of the bulk of the Avestan corpus. Character 6 (@), for example, is generally not used in 
Geldner’s edition, even in the critical apparatus. Moreover, some of these distinctions are 
lacking in certain Avestan manuscripts or manuscript traditions (for example, the y: y 
contrast is generally, though not universally, absent from Indian manuscripts). 

The phonetic value of some of these characters, especially some of the “minor” ones 
which were earlier not distinguished, is not particularly clear, though there is published 
speculation on virtually all of them. In general, however, we can be fairly confident about 
the values assigned to the vast majority of symbols. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Phonemic status 


Determining the precise phonemic inventory of Avestan is problematic, though further 
research may allow us to resolve some or all of the outstanding issues. The writing system, 
designed to capture the nuances of hieratic recitation, is closer to the phonetic level. The 
principal difficulties arise from the fact that some relevant aspects of the sound system of 
Avestan are not explicitly indicated in the writing system. For example, there are no direct 
encodings of the position of stress (though some aspects of stress placement can probably be 
safely inferred), nor of syllable boundaries (which appear to be relevant to the determination 
of the phonemic status of some segments). In addition, as pointed out above (see §1), the 
final sandhi variants which were certainly present in the language (as indicated by their rare 
preservation in fixed phrases, for example) have been for the most part leveled out in the 
transmitted text. 


3.2 Consonants 


The approximate phonetic values of the consonant symbols are generally not in dispute. 
The uncontroversial stops, fricatives, affricates, and nasals of Avestan are presented in 
Table 29.2. 
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Table 29.2 Consonantal sounds of Avestan 


Place of articulation 


Manner of Inter- Dental/ _—Palato- Retro- Front Round Plain 
articulation Labial dental Alveolar alveolar Palatal flex velar velar velar 
Stop 

Voiceless p t 

Voiced b d g 
Fricative 

Voiceless f to) Ss § § § x Xs x 
Voiced B Ce) Z Z y 
Affricate 

Voiceless c 

Voiced j 

Nasal 

Voiceless m 

Voiced m n n ry ig” 1} 


In addition, it is generally recognized that the symbol t represents an “unreleased” voiceless 
dental stop — it is extremely limited in distribution, being regularly found only in word-final 
position and before certain obstruents. The phonetic nature of n is taken by Hoffmann to 
be a “postuvular nasal” without oral occlusion of any type. 

The values of the symbols which represent liquids and glides present only minor difficulties 
of detail. There appears to be a voicing contrast in the liquids between rand the digraph hr, 
the latter being voiceless. The symbol v appears to differ from 6 by the former being round, 
the latter not. While the symbol his uncontroversially held to be a glottal approximant, there 
is some speculation that the symbol transliterated as y originally represented Z, contrasting 
therefore with the voiced palatal glide (which was represented by the symbol y). As noted, 
the contrast is not observed in all manuscripts nor by the earlier Western scholarly tradition. 
A detailed study of the distribution of these two symbols in manuscripts which use both of 
them remains a desideratum. 


3.3 Vowels 


The confidently identified vowel symbols may be approximately distributed in the vowel 
space as in Figure 29.1: 


FRONT CENTRAL BACK 
HIGH T/i i/u 
MID é/e 3/9 d/o 

LOW a/a a 


Figure 29.1 Avestan vowels 


A macron indicates vowel length; however, it seems likely, and is now generally accepted, 
that the original length contrast has become a qualitative one, either as well as or instead 
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of a purely quantitative one. It must be noted in this regard that the manuscripts do not, 
in general, do a particularly good job of distinguishing length contrasts in the high vowels 
i and it. The vowel a represents nasalized a as well as nasalized 4. In addition to these simple 
vowels, Avestan has a number of diphthongs, including the so-called short diphthongs aé, 
6i, and ao and the long diphthongs di and du (see 83.4.9). 

One of the most salient differences between Gathic and Young Avestan concerns vowel 
quantities in absolute word-final position. In Gathic Avestan all such vowels are long, whereas 
in Young Avestan final vowels are long only in monosyllables (discounting a few sandhi forms, 
on which more below). The fact that monosyllables are treated differently in this regard than 
polysyllables in Young Avestan allows one to determine certain otherwise somewhat obscure 
facts about the syllabification of Young Avestan word forms. For example, the instrumental 
singular of the word for “earth” (zam-) is transmitted as zama, which must, given the rule 
just stated concerning final vowel quantities, represent a monosyllable. The epenthesis is 
thus phonologically irrelevant (either postdating the rule regulating final vowel quantities 
or too low-level phonetic to be of concern, or both). It is, as it turns out, also metrically 
irrelevant, the phonological facts thus supporting the analysis of the meter nicely. This case 
can be contrasted with that of the nominative singular of the word for “bowstring,” jiia, 
Sanskrit jyd, which must be disyllabic in Avestan given its short final vowel, as it originally 
was in Sanskrit. 


3.4 Diachronic developments 
3.4.1 Proto-Indo-Iranian 


Avestan, being an Indo-Iranian language, shares with Sanskrit the phonological develop- 
ments of Proto-Indo-Iranian (Pllr.). The most salient of these are (i) the merger of the 
labiovelar and velar stop series (definitional of satem languages); (ii) the development of the 
syllabic nasals to PIIr. “a; (iii) the RUKI-inducing backing of PIE *s (in Avestan to 3); (iv) the 
merger of PIE “e, “a, and “o into PIlr. “a, and that of PIE *é, *a, and *6 into PIlr. *a. In keeping 
with Brugmann’s Law, short *o in open syllables shows up in Avestan as 4, rather than the 
expected a (examples include dauru “wood” < PIE *doru and srauuaiia-, the causative stem 
of sru “to hear” < PIE *kloweye-). The palatalization of the Proto-Indo-European velars 
(and the Proto-Indo-European labiovelars which had fallen together with this set of stops) 
before front vowels and *y preceded the merger of the vowels. 

Avestan provides key evidence for the status of PIE*T°T(<*TT, where T is any dental stop) 
in Proto-Indo-Iranian: whereas Sanskrit shows TT as the outcome of this sequence 
(vitta- “found” < PIE *vit’ té-, morphologically *vid + *-t6), Avestan has ST (thus vista- 
“found” ). The evidence of these two major branches of Indo-Iranian points to preservation in 
Proto-Indo-Iranian of PIE*7°T, thus suggesting the reconstruction ofan affricate-formation 
rule for Proto-Indo-European phonology. 


3.4.2. Indo-European laryngeals 


In the matter of the laryngeals of Proto-Indo-European (see Ch. 17, §2.1.3), Avestan provides 
only limited direct phonological evidence. In virtually all positions, the laryngeals have 
disappeared without a trace. There are, however, two exceptions to this statement. First, in 
Old Avestan the hiatus left by intervocalic laryngeal loss is generally preserved, as indicated 
by the syllable-counting meter of the Gathas. Thus, the apparently disyllabic zrazda, the 
nominative plural of zrazda- “having faith,” the second compound member of which comes 
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from PIE *d"eHyes, scans as a trisyllable in Old Avestan (*d"eHjes having become PIIr. 
*d" aHas and then pre-Avestan *daas, with two syllables). Unfortunately, our lack of a firm 
understanding of Young Avestan meter, coupled with, and in part deriving from, the flawed 
transmission of the relevant metrical texts, does not permit us to determine conclusively 
whether such scansions were also attested in this language. 

Secondly, in a few instances interconsonantal laryngeals appear to have “vocalized” to 
i in Avestan, much as in Sanskrit. This is particularly clear in the paradigm of “father,” 
PIE *pH,ter-, which shows laryngeal vocalization in the nominative singular (pita, Skt. 
pita), accusative singular (pitaram, Skt. pitaram), and dative singular (pire, Skt. pitré). This 
development must be seen as dialectal, since Avestan also shows forms of this paradigm 
without traces of the vocalized laryngeal, including Old Avestan nominative singulars pta 
and ta, Old Avestan dative singular fadroi, and the Young Avestan accusative plural fadro (the 
schwas in the last two forms are the result of a late epenthesis process — they do not count 
for purposes of the meter, and thus were apparently not there at the time of composition; 
such epenthetic schwas will not be explicitly pointed out in the discussion which follows). 
One may also contrast Avestan duydar- “daughter” both with Sanskrit duhitdr- (where 
the i represents the vocalized laryngeal) and with Greek t'ugdtér (where the laryngeal is 
represented by a), all three from PIE *d'ugH>ter-. These forms make it impossible to see 
laryngeal vocalization to i as a property of Proto-Indo-Iranian itself in spite of the fact that 
only Sanskrit and, in some instances, Avestan, appear to show such a development within 
the Indo-European family. 

Indirect evidence of the prior presence of the laryngeals is, by contrast, quite easy to 
come by. The sequence of syllabic nasal + laryngeal yields Avestan 4, giving rise to alterna- 
tions of the type zan- “give birth” (< PlIlr. “yan < PIE “genH-, Skt. jan) : zata- “born” 
(< Ply. *fata- < PIE *gnH;to-, Skt. jatd-). More interesting is the divergence between 
Avestan and Sanskrit in the treatment of pre-laryngeal syllabic liquids (PIE *rH and */H). 
Whereas Sanskrit regularly shows 7r from such sequences, the Avestan reflex is ar: for ex- 
ample, daraya- “long” < PIE *dlH)g"o- (Skt. dirghd-); starata- “strewn” < PIE *strH3to- 
(cf. Skt. stirnd-), taré “across” < PIE *trHyes (Skt. tirah). The best reconstruction for the 
Proto-Indo-Iranian reflex of these sequences is not at all clear given the Avestan and Sanskrit 
developments. 


3.4.3 Stops 


A number of distinctive phonological developments in the consonant system give Avestan 
a quite different “look” from that of Sanskrit. Quite salient among these is the develop- 
ment of the Proto-Indo-European palatal stops (*k, *g, and *@"). In the first instance, these 
stops develop into palatal fricatives in Proto-Indo-Iranian, usually designated *¢ “7, and *fh, 
respectively (and thus distinguished from the outcome of the palatalization of the Proto- 
Indo-European plain and rounded velar stops, which became the affricates *¢, *j, and *jh). 
The place of articulation of these fricatives then shifts to the dental region, and we find s as 
the regular reflex of *¢, and zas the regular outcome of both *fand *fh (with the regular Aves- 
tan loss of distinctive aspiration of the voiced aspirates). Examples include satam “100” < 
Pllr. *catam < PIE *kmtom (Skt. satam); zan- “beget” < Pllr. *fan- < PIE *genH,- (Skt. jan-); 
zari- “yellow” < Pllr. */"ali- < PIE *g'eli- (Skt. hari-). 

The voiceless unaspirated stops of Proto-Indo-Iranian have been generally preserved. 
However, they have developed into voiceless fricatives preconsonantally (excepting *p before 
*t, which remains unchanged): for example, Av. xratu- “insight” < PlIr. *kratu- (Skt. kratu-); 
Ay. friia- “beloved” < PIlr. *priHa (Skt. priyd-). Contrast Av. hapta “seven” < PIlr. *sapta 
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(Skt. sapta). This development does not take place ifthe stop in question is preceded by PII. 
*s (or its RUKI-variant, *S): thus, vastra- “clothing” < PIlIr. *wastra- (Skt. vdstra-); ustra- 
“camel” (cf. Skt. vistra-), with preserved *t. 

The voiceless aspirated stops of Proto-Indo-European have become corresponding voice- 
less fricatives: for example, Av. haxaii- “companion” < PIIr. *sak" ay- (Skt. sakhay-); Av.kafa- 
“foam” < PIlr. *kap"a- (Skt. kapha-). Avestan preserves better than Sanskrit the paradigm- 
internal effects of aspiration arising from an ensuing” Hp in the Proto-Indo-Iranian word for 
“path,” which has the nominative singular panta < PIIr. *pantaH>- s (contrast Skt. panthah, 
with generalized aspiration), genitive singular pa0o < *pytHoas (Skt. pathah). 

The voiced aspirated stops of Indo-European (and Indo-Iranian) have merged, via loss 
of aspiration, with corresponding simple voiced stops in Avestan (and Iranian generally). 
The resulting voiced stops are generally preserved as such in Old Avestan, but have lenited 
(or “weakened”) to voiced fricatives in all but a few positions in Young Avestan. They 
are generally preserved as stops only in word-initial position (except in a few word-initial 
consonant clusters) and after nasals and fricatives. These developments can be seen in the 
following examples, sorted by place of articulation: 


1. Iranian*b (< PIE*b, *b") > 
(i) Avestan b: brata “brother” < PIlr. *b' rata (Skt. bhrata); Avestan xumba- “pot” < 
Pllr. *k' umb" a- (cf. Skt. kumbhé-). 
(ii) Avestan f aifsi “toward” (Old Avestan aibi) < PIIr. *abli (Skt. abhi). 
2. Tranian*d (< PIE *d,*d")> 
(i) Avestan d: dasa “ten” < PUr. *daca (Skt. dasa); vindanti “they find” < PIlIr. 
*windanti (Skt. vinddnti). 
(ii) Avestan 0: mada- “intoxicating drink” (Old Avestan mada-) < PIIr. *mada- (Skt. 
mada-). 
3. Iranian *g (< PIE unpalatalized *g,*g”, *g', *g"") > 
(i) Avestan g: garama- “warm” < PIlr. *g"arma- (Skt. gharmd-); zanga- “ankle” < 
Pllr. *fang"'a- (cf. Skt. jafigha- “shin”); mazga- “marrow” (cf. Skt. majjan-). 
(ii) Avestan y: daraya- “long” (Old Avestan daraga-) < PIIr. *d/H)g"'a- (Skt. dirghd-); 
uyra- “strong” (Old Avestan ugra-) < PlIlr. *ugra- (Skt. ugra-). 
4. — Iranian *j (PIE palatalized *g, *g", *g",*g"") > 
(i) Avestan j: jani- “woman” < PIIr. *jani- (Skt. jani-); ranja- “move quickly” < PIIr. 
*ranj! a- (Skt. rarnha- “run”). 
(ii) Avestan 2: azi- “serpent” < PIIr. *aj "i- (Skt. ahi-); dazaiti “he burns” (transitive) 
< Pllr. *daj "ati (Skt. dahati). 


Exceptions to the Young Avestan lenition processes evidenced above are attested. While 
some exceptional forms appear to represent the borrowing of religious vocabulary from 
the Gathic dialect, others seem to require the assumption of dialectal developments within 
Young Avestan itself. Finally, in a number of cases, analogical restructuring appears to be 
at work. For example, in a reduplicated form such as dadda@a “you give,” built to the verbal 
root da, the transparency of the reduplicative morphology has allowed the medial d to avoid 
lenition (or, more likely, to be remade to d after undergoing lenition). Similarly, ina number 
of transparent compounds the first member of which ends in a vowel and the second member 
of which begins with a voiced stop (e.g., hu-baodi- “having a good fragrance”), lenition of 
the morpheme-initial voiced stop is lacking. Analogy to the uncompounded form (baodi- 
“fragrance”) is clearly at work. Note that, in the example cited, the presence of lenition on 
the dental stop of hubaodi- makes a dialectal explanation for the lack of lenition on the labial 
stop unlikely. 
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In spite of the general loss of aspiration on voiced stops treated above, Avestan does 
preserve some morphological traces of the original aspiration through the workings of 
Bartholomae’s Law. This law states that the direction of voicing assimilation in obstruent 
clusters (usually regressive) is reversed just in the cases in which the first obstruent is a 
voiced aspirate. In addition, the aspiration originally present on the first obstruent is shifted 
to the second. A Sanskrit example will make this clear: when the -ta- participial suffix is 
added to the verbal root vrdh “grow,” Bartholomae’s Law triggers the following development: 
vrdh + ta->vrddha- “grown.” The corresponding Avestan form, with the ST treatment of 
the dental cluster, as expected, is varazda- “grown.” Although the aspiration is no longer 
present, its earlier existence is reflected in the rightward spread of voicing. The effects 
of Bartholomae’s Law are well preserved in Old Avestan, but frequently Young Avestan 
has analogically recreated the forms, applying the much more general regressive voicing 
assimilation to the cluster created in the remaking. Thus, corresponding to the Old Avestan 
third singular aogada “he spoke,” from the verbal root aog (cf. Skt. ohate) + -ta, the ending 
of the third singular middle, Young Avestan generally has aoxta. 


3.4.4 Fricatives 


Avestan shares with Greek (though independently, of course) the development of Proto- 
Indo-European presonorant *s to h. This Proto-Iranian *h underwent a number of condi- 
tioned changes in Avestan, of which the principal ones are as follows: 


1. *h>nh between low vowels (Av. aphaiti “he would be” < PIlr. *asati, Skt. asati) — 
contrast the preservation of *h before non-low vowels (Av. ahi “you are” < PIr. *asi, 
Skt. asi). Correspondingly, *ahwa > an“ha, *ahya > agha (parasan” ha “ask for your own 
benefit” < *prescaswa, Skt. prcchasva; vajho “better” [nom. sg. neut.] < PIIr. *wasyas, 
Skt. vasyah) 

2. Initial *hw- > x’- (Av. x” afna- “sleep” < Pll. *swapna-, Skt. svapna-). 

3. Initial *hm- > m- (Av. mahi “we are” < PIlr. *smasi, Skt. smasi), contrast preservation 
of this sequence word-internally (Av. ahmi “I am” < PUr. *asmi, Skt. asmi). 

4. Final *-ah > 6 (-o nom. sg. masc. ending of thematic nouns < PIlr. *-as < PIE *-os), 
compare the Sanskrit sandhi of final -ah > -o before voiced segments. 

5. Final *-ah > -d (m4 nom. sg. masc. “moon” < PIIr. *maas < PIE *meHns). 


An exception to the development of Proto-Indo-Iranian *s to Avestan h is provided by 
so-called RUKI contexts (i.e., when the *s immediately followed any type of r, ii, i, velar stop, 
or palatal affricate). In such a context, PlIr. *s and *z show up as Avestan § and Z, respectively. 
Examples include: visa- “poison” (Skt. visd-), mizda- “payment” (Skt. midhd-). Interestingly, 
in Avestan (though not in Sanskrit), we find the same development after labials: drafsa- 
“banner” < PIlr. *drapsa- (Skt. drapsd-), vaB Za-ka-“wasp” < Pll. *wabz''a- < PIE*wob!'-so-. 


3.4.5 Liquids 


Proto-Indo-European */ and *r have merged as Avestan 1, which is generally preserved as 
such. Interestingly, however, an r following a low vowel in the coda of a stressed syllable 
is devoiced before a following voiceless stop, the voiceless r being indicated by the di- 
graph <hr>. In the case of p and k, nothing further befalls these segments: thus, vahrka- 
“wolf” < Pllr. wfka- (Skt. vfka-); kahrpa- “body” < Pllr. *kfpa- (Skt. kfpa-). When the 
following voiceless stop was t, however, the sequence hrt became $: masiia- “man” < PIUIcr. 
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*martiya- (Skt. martya-); pasana- “battle” < Pllr. *pftanda- (Skt. pftanda-). Particularly in- 
structive is the pair marata- “dead” (< PIlIr. *mrtd-, Skt. mftd-), amosa- “immortal” (< PIIr. 
*a-mfta-, Skt. amfta-). 


3.4.6 Nasals 


The nasals have developed into n before stops and affricates: for example, antara “be- 
side” (Skt. antar); panca “five” (Skt. pafica). The sequence an becomes g before fricatives: 
maOra- “mantra” < *mantra- (Skt. mdntra-). In most other positions PIIr nasals have been 
preserved. 

It is worth pointing out that although in general the syllabic nasals have developed into 
Pllr. *a, before glides we find instead that PIE *” > an (Av. janiiat “he would smite” [with an 
analogical initial palatal] < Pllr. *g" anyat < PIE *g""y-yeH-t, Skt. hanyat) and PIE*m>am 
(jamiia “you would go” [also with an analogical palatal] < PIIr. *gamydas < PIE*g" m-yeH-s, 
Skt. gamyah). 


3.4.7. Glides 


The glide *w shows a number of conditioned developments in Avestan. After the Proto- 
Indo-European palatal stops, this glide becomes a labial stop (voiceless after the Proto-Indo- 
European voiceless palatal stop, voiced after the Proto-Indo-European voiced and voiced 
aspirated palatal stops): for example, aspa- “horse” < PIE *Hekwo- (Skt. dsva-); zbaiia- 
present stem of “call” < Pllr. j"waya- (Skt. hvdya-). After the dental stops, it becomes a 
voiced labial fricative: 6B am “you” (acc. sg.) < PIIr. *twam (Skt. tvam); caOBard < PIE 
*k” etwores (Skt. catvarah); adBan- “way” (Skt. ddhvan-). 


3.4.8 Vowels 


The vowels of Avestan have in general undergone fewer modifications than the consonants, 
the exception being the short low vowel a. This vowel shows a number of conditioned 
changes, some of them apparently dialectal (and thus “sporadic” in our text), some of them 
quite regular. One of the more significant of the regular changes, because of its interaction 
with other phonological rules of Avestan, is the raising of a to a before word-final nasals 
(and, dialectally, before word-internal nasals as well). The effects of this process are seen in 
nearly every line of the Avesta, producing forms such as the accusative singular of a-stems 
in -am (thus naram “man” [acc. sg.], Sanskrit ndram) as well as forms such as satam “100” 
(Sanskrit Satam). 

This schwa is itself subject to further raising to 7 under the influence of a preceding 
palatal (y, c j, or Z). Thus, the accusative singular masculine of the relative pronoun, cor- 
responding precisely to Sanskrit yam, has undergone the following stages of development: 
*yam >"yam > yim. Similarly, the accusative singular of the word for “deceit,” druj-, corre- 
sponding to Sanskrit drtiham, is drujim (< earlier *drujam). 

Moreover, when the prenasal raising to schwa took place in the environment ofa preceding 
consonant + glide sequence, the development went even further, with -Cya- sequences 
becoming -Ci-, and -Cwa- sequences becoming -Ci- (the lack of clarity about high vowel 
quantity is the result of the general problem of the transmission of quantities in the case 
of these vowels alluded to above). Examples include haidim “truth” < *haOyam < *satyam 
(Skt. satyam) and haurum “whole” < *harwam < *sarwam (Skt. sdrvam). 
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The sequences -aya- and -awa-showa corresponding assimilation of the ato the preceding 
glide with subsequent loss of the glide. The end result of this development is the appropriate 
Avestan diphthong (see §3.4.9), as can be seen in the following examples: (i) *wayam “we” 
(Skt. vayam) > *vayam > *vayim > *vaim > vaém; (ii) *awam “that” > *awam > *awum > 
*aum > aom. Glide + a sequences show precisely parallel developments after 4, giving rise 
to the “long” diphthongs ai and dau. 


3.4.9 Diphthongs 


The development of the Proto-Indo-Iranian diphthong *aiis dependent upon both position 
in the word (nonfinal vs. final) and syllable structure (open vs. closed) in Avestan. Turning 
first to the development of nonfinal *ai, we find development to Avestan aéin open syllables — 
aéiti “he goes” < PIlr. *aiti (Skt. éti) — but to Avestan 67 in closed syllables: kauudis “of the 
singer” (gen. sg. of kauui- “singer”) < Plr. *kawais (Skt. kaveh). 

In word-final position, the usual development of PIIr. *ai is to Young Avestan -é (the length 
determined by syllable count, as always in Young Avestan), Old Avestan -07: for example, 
naire “man” (dat. sg.) < PIlr. *narai (Skt. ndre, compare Gathic naréi). After glides, however, 
the development is different, PIIr. *-wai becoming -utie (anhuiie “life,” dat. sg. of ahu-, < 
*ahwai), PIlr. *-yai becoming -1i6i (maidiidi “in the middle,” loc. sg. of maidtia- < PIlr. 
*mad" yai, Skt. madhye; yi, nom. pl. of the relative pronoun ya-, < “yai, Skt. yé). 

Proto-Indo-Iranian *au does not show such a syllable-structure set of developments in 
Young Avestan, becoming ao in nonfinal position across the board: thus, aojah- “strength” 
< Pll. *aujas- (Skt. jas); gaos “of the cow” (gen. sg. of gauu-) < *gaus (Skt. goh). 

In final position, PIIr. *au becomes Avestan -uud (compare the -iie development of *ai 
after glides): for example, huué “that” < *sau (Old Persian hauy, cf. Sanskrit asdu); arazuué 
“O righteous one” (voc. sg. of arazu- “straight, correct, righteous”) < *rjvau. 

The so-called long diphthongs of Indo-Iranian, *di and *au, become Avestan di and du, 
respectively. Examples include the following: the dative singular of Avestan a-stems (PIE 
o-stems) such as (unattested) aspai, dative singular of aspa- “horse” < PIE *Hekwai (compare 
Greek -67, but contrast Skt. -dya); the nominative singular of the word gauu- “cow,” which 
has the form gaus < Pllr. *gaus (Skt. gauh). 


3.4.10 Epenthesis 


Avestan shows the effects of a relatively recent process of i-epenthesis. It is important to note 
that this epenthesis has no metrical effects and thus may postdate the time of the composition 
of the texts. There are two distinct versions of i-epenthesis — one word-initial, the other word- 
internal. The word-initial version is quite restricted, affecting only initial *ri- and *Oy- (itself 
from *ty-), as seen in irista- “damaged” (Skt. rista-) and iOiiejah- “abandonment” (Skt. 
tydjas-). Both of these forms are disyllabic in Avestan. The word-internal version is much 
more general, occurring before dental and labial stops and fricatives as well as before n, nt, 
r, and rm if a front vowel or palatal glide follows. The phenomenon is quite common and 
can be seen in examples such as baraiti “he carries” (Sanskrit bhdrati) and aifsi “towards” 
(Sanskrit abhi). 

Interestingly, this epenthesis appears to be an ongoing synchronic process. As such, it tells 
us something significant about the accentual system of Avestan at the stage during which 
i-epenthesis took place. The addition of the enclitic conjunction -ca “and” regularly undoes 
the effects of i-epenthesis in penultimate syllables (i.e., penultimate before the cliticization 
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of -ca). Thus, we find baésaziiatica “and he heals” for what would appear without -ca as 
baésaziiaiti, or varadatica “and it increases” next to varadaiti. The standard explanation for 
such alternations is that the cliticization of -ca gave rise to an accent shift from the original 
penult to the syllable immediately preceding the -ca. Such shifts are characteristic of stress- 
based, rather than pitch-accent type accentual systems, indicating that unlike Sanskrit, the 
Avestan accentual system was of the former type. The -ca induced alternation also indicates 
that internal i-epenthesis should be expected only in stressed syllables. 

Somewhat parallel to i-epenthesis, though much more restricted, is the phenomenon of 
u-epenthesis. Like i-epenthesis, the latter process is metrically irrelevant and thus would 
appear to be rather late. The phenomenon of u-epenthesis is essentially restricted to ru 
and ruu sequences. Standard examples include uruuata- “duty” (< *rwata-, which shows an 
Avestan metathesis of the initial cluster when compared to Skt. vrata) and hauruua- “whole” 
(< Pllr. *sarwa-, Skt. sarva-). Further evidence that this is a late process can be seen from 
the fact that in cases in which, dialectally, Young Avestan ff has become uu (i.e., /w/) after 1, 
the u-epenthesis is still triggered — thus gouruuaiia- “seize” (< Pllr. *grb"aya-). 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Morphological type 


Avestan is a highly inflected language, much like other Indo-European languages of very 
early attestation, making use of a rich set of derivational suffixes and inflectional endings in 
both the nominal and verbal systems. 


4.2. Nominal morphology 


The standard Indo-European cases, genders, and numbers are preserved in Avestan, where 
they serve to inflect nouns and adjectives, as well as pronouns. There are eight cases (nomi- 
native, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, genitive, locative, and vocative — generally 
cited in this order). There are three genders (masculine, feminine, and neuter), distributed 
in the usual archaic Indo-European manner (i.e., the masculine and neuter differ only in the 
nominative, vocative, and accusative, which are not distinguished from one another in the 
neuter). Finally, there are three numbers (singular, dual, and plural). Adjectives agree with 
their head nouns in case, number, and gender. The nominal inflection system appears quite 
robust throughout the period of attestation, although some breakdown in the understanding 
of the case system is evident in very late compositions. 

The nominal paradigms may be roughly divided between vocalic stems, the descendants of 
PIE *-o and *-eH2 stems, and consonant stems, continuing Proto-Indo-European consonant 
stems (see Ch. 17, §3.5). The latter frequently show ablaut variations in their suffixal (or 
occasionally root) syllables (on Indo-European ablaut, see Ch. 17, §3.2). For ablauting stems, 
it is often useful to distinguish between the so-called strong cases (nominative, accusative, 
locative, and vocative singular; nominative and accusative dual; and nominative plural) — 
characterized by full- or lengthened-grade ablaut before the ending — and weak cases, which 
show by contrast zero-grade ablaut. The paradigm of Indo-European thematic (o-stem) 
nouns, generally masculine or neuter, shows up in Avestan as follows (using *Hekwo- 
“horse” > Avestan aspa- as an example, unattested cases of this particular lexeme being 
marked with an asterisk): 
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(2) Singular Dual Plural 
Nominative —aspo aspa* aspayho / aspa 
Accusative aspom aspa* aspa* 
Instrumental — aspa* aspaéibiia —_ aspais* 

Dative aspal* aspaéibiia aspaéibiid* 
Ablative aspat* aspaéibiia aspaéibiio* 
Genitive aspahe _aspaiia* aspanam 
Locative aspe* aspalio* aspaésu 
Vocative aspa™ aspa* aspanho / aspa* 


Indo-European stems in *-eHp, generally feminines, inflect like Avestan daéna- “religion”: 


(3) Singular Dual Plural 
Nominative daéna daéne* daéna 
Accusative daénam daéna daéna 
Instrumental daéna daénabiia* daénabis 
Dative daénaiia/daéna daénaibiia* aspaéibiio 
Ablative daénaiiat daénaibiia* daénaibiio 
Genitive daénaiia daénaiia* daénanam* 
Locative daénaiia* daénaiia* daénahu 
Vocative daéne*/daéna daéne* daéna* 


It is not practical in the present survey to list fully the many variants of consonant-stem 
inflection attested in Avestan. However, two representative paradigms will be presented: that 
of the Avestan masculine r-stem nar- “man” (PIE *Hner-) 


(4) Singular Dual Plural 
Nominative na nara naro 
Accusative narom norous 
Instrumental nara 
Dative naire norabiia norabiid 
Ablative norat norabiid 
Genitive nars nara naram 
Locative nairi 
Vocative naro 


and that of the Avestan neuter s-stem manas- “thought” (PIE *mene/os-): 


(5) Singular Plural 
Nominative mano mana 
Accusative mano mana 
Instrumental mananha  mansabis 
Dative mananhe 
Ablative manaphat 
Genitive manaypho -mananham 
Locative (manahi) 


Readers are referred to the more comprehensive grammars of Avestan (Hoffmann and 
Forssman 1996 or Reichelt 1909) for more details concerning the many classes of noun 
inflection. 
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4.3, Pronominal morphology 
4.3.1 Personal pronouns 


The personal pronouns have singular, dual, and plural forms, though there are many gaps in 
attestation. For the accusative and some oblique cases, one must distinguish between tonic 
and enclitic forms, as elsewhere in Indo-European. The pronouns for the third person are 
generally supplied by demonstratives (see §4.3.2). Attested Young Avestan forms for the first 
and second persons are presented in Table 29.3; forms in parenthesis are Gathic, provided 
when the Young Avestan form is unattested: 


Table 29.3 First- and second-person personal pronouns of Avestan 


First person Second person 
Tonic Enclitic Tonic Enclitic 

Singular 

Nominative azom tim 

Accusative mam ma 66am 6pa 

Instrumental 6Ba 

Dative mauuoiia mé (taibiia) té 

Ablative (mat) 6Bat 

Genitive mana mé tauua té 
Dual 

Nominative (va) 

Accusative (Soauua) 

Genitive (na) yauuakom 
Plural 

Nominative vaem yuzom 

Accusative ahma no vo 

Instrumental (Shma) (x$ma) 

Dative (ahmaibiia) no yusmaoiid vo 

x$mauuoiia 
Ablative (ahmat) yusmat 
Genitive ahmakom no yusmakom vo 


A special set of enclitic forms of the third-person pronoun is also attested. It does not 
distinguish between masculine and feminine, but has distinct neuter forms. It is found only 
for the accusative, except in the singular, where a dative-genitive form is also found: 


(6) Masc./Fem. Neuter 
Acc. singular im, hi, dim _it, dit 
Dat./Gen. singular —hé hé 
Acc. dual (i) 

Acc. plural his, dis i, di 


4.3.2 Demonstrative pronouns 


Anexample of the inflection of demonstrative pronouns (usually referred to as the “pronom- 
inal inflection”) is presented in Table 29.4; the table shows the forms of Avestan ta- “this” 
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Table 29.4 Demonstrative pronouns of Avestan 


Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Singular 
Nominative ho / ha tat ha 
Accusative tom tat tam 
Instrumental ta ta aétaiia 
Dative aétahmai aétahmai 
Ablative aétahmat aétahmat 
Genitive aétahe aétahe aétanha / aétaiia 
Locative aétahmi aétahmi 
Dual 
Nom./Acc. ta te 
Genitive aétaiia aétaiia 
Plural 
Nominative té ta ta 
Accusative td/ta ta ta 
Instrumental  (tais) (tais) 
Dative aétaéibiio §  aétaeibiid §=—- ae tabiio 
Genitive aétaéSam = aetaéSam—Ss aetanham 
Locative aétaésu aétaesu 


(fem. ta-), compare Sanskrit td-. As in Sanskrit, the nominative singular masculine and 
feminine of this pronoun is formed from PIE *se/o-, rather than *te/o-. For cases in which 
the relevant form of ta- is not attested, but a form of the similarly inflected pronoun aéta- 
(likewise “this,” compare Sanskrit etd-) is attested, the aéta- form is provided. 


4.4 Verbal morphology 


The Avestan verbal system, like that of Proto-Indo-European, is built around the verbal root. 
From such a root may be derived a set of tense-aspect stems (though not all roots are found 
in all tense categories), including the present stem, the aorist stem, and the perfect stem. 
To these stems are built the moods of Avestan, which continue more or less directly the 
like-named Proto-Indo-European mood categories. Not all tense stems form the basis for 
all moods. The moods include the indicative, the injunctive, the subjunctive, the optative, 
and the imperative. Finally, the endings are added to the mood-stem. The endings encode 
person, number, and voice —in addition, they play a role in the encoding of some moods. The 
Avestan categories indicated by the endings are much like those of Proto-Indo-European 
itself— person (first, second, third), number (singular, dual, plural), voice (active and middle, 
perhaps also stative and passive). 

The endings themselves fall into four well-defined sets, each used in the expression of one 
or more tense/aspect categories: (i) primary endings (used in the indicative present, indica- 
tive future, and in part in the subjunctive); (ii) secondary endings (used in the indicative 
imperfect, indicative aorist, indicative pluperfect, injunctive, optative, and in part in the sub- 
junctive); (iii) imperative endings (used in the imperative); and (iv) perfect endings (used 
in the indicative perfect). In the active, these endings have the forms which are presented in 
(7) (absence of a form indicates lack of attestation; — indicates that no form is expected): 
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(7) Primary Secondary Imperative Perfect 

Singular 

First -mi, (-a) -(a)m — -a 

Second -hi -h -©, di -0a 

Third -ti -t, -t -tu -a 
Dual 

First (-uuahi) (-uua) — 

Second 

Third -t6, -86 -tom -ataro 
Plural 

First -mahi -ma — -ma 

Second -€a -ta -ta 

Third -nti, -ati-ainti -n, -at,-ara,-aras -ntu,-antu,-antu = -ara, -aras 


Using the verb bar “carry” as an example ofa simple thematic present, the expected forms 
of the present indicative active would be as follows: 


(8) Singular Dual Plural 
First barami  barauuahi  baramahi 
Second  barahi barat6 barada 
Third baraiti barato baranti 


In Gathic Avestan, the first singular ending -miis found only with athematic stems. Thematic 
stems such as bara- show the archaic ending -d instead. 

The injunctive present active of bar, which is identical to the imperfect except for the 
absence of the so-called augment (an a- prefix), is presented below 


(9) Singular Dual Plural 
First barom barauua_ barama 
Second bar6 baratom _barata 
Third barat baratom baron 


The subjunctive present active, which shows some variation as to whether or not it takes 
primary or secondary endings in some persons, is illustrated in (10): 


(10) Singular Dual Plural 
First barani — baramahi 
Second  barahi barato bara@a 


Third baraiti/ barat barato baranti / baran 


The optative active present of bar is as follows (the duals are not attested): 


(11) Singular Plural 
First — baraéma 
Second _ barois baraéta 
Third baroit baraiion 


Avestan attests a large number of present stem classes and several different types of aorist 
and perfect. Again, readers are referred to the standard grammars of Avestan for further 
details. 
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Avestan, like Sanskrit, presents well-known difficulties in distinguishing between infini- 
tivals and case forms (usually “datives”) of verbal abstracts. The only infinitival form not 
directly traceable to a nominal case-form origin is the infinitive in -diidi/-diiai (compare 
Sanskrit -dhyai), which may be built either to the verbal root (as in Gathic daraidiiai “to hold” 
< dar) or to a present tense stem (as in Young Avestan vazadiidi “to drive” < vaz, present 
tense stem vaza-). The bulk of the remaining infinitives of Avestan represent descendants 
of Proto-Indo-European “directives” in *-ay built to a variety of verbal abstracts, including 
(i) root nouns (buiie “to become” < *b" uH,-ai; Skt. bhuvé), built on the Avestan verbal 
root bi; (ii) t-abstracts (sté “to be” < *Hjs-t-ai, built on the root ah; and (iii) s-abstracts 
(Gathic srauuaiieyghé “to recite,” as if from * kloweyes-ai, built on the present causative stem 
srauuaiia- of sru- “hear.” Infinitives built on other abstracts (men-stems, wen-stems, and 
ti-stems, for example) are also attested. 

The participle system is quite robustly attested. The present and aorist systems show 
participles in -nt-/-at- (added to the tense stem), continuing PIE *-ent-/-ont-/-yt- participles. 
In the perfect system, the suffix is -uuah- in the strong cases, and -us- in the weak cases 
(cf. Skt. -varins-/-us-). 

The PIE *-to-participle (and its variant in *-no-) is also well attested in Avestan, show- 
ing up normally with the zero-grade of the verbal root. It has a “passive” meaning with 
inherently transitive verbal roots and an active meaning with inherently intransitive ones, 
thus karata- “made” < kar “make” and gata- “gone” from gam “go”. Proto-Indo-European 
*-no- is found, for example, in parana- “filled” (i.e., “full”) from *p/h)no- (with a root vo- 
calism analogical to the nasal-infix present), built on the Avestan root par “fill” (cf. Skt. 
pirna-). 


4.5 Numerals 


As in other archaic Indo-European languages, the numerals 1 to 4 are inflected for case and 
number (1 being invariably singular, 2 invariably dual, 3 and 4 invariably plural), while 
higher numerals up to 19 are not. The Young Avestan numbers 1-10 are as follows: 


(12) 1 aéuua- 6 xsuuas 
2 duua- 7  hapta 
3 6raii-, tir- (fem.) 8 asta 
4 ca®Par-/ catur-, catanra- (fem.) 9 mnauua 
5 panca 10 dasa 


For the teens, compounds are used, much as in English. The second element of these 
compounds is dasa, thus 12 is duua.dasa and 15 is panca.dasa. 

The decads 20 to 90 show a variety of formations and are generally inflected. The Young 
Avestan decads, with some revealing case forms provided, are presented below (see Hoffmann 
and Forssman 1996:175): 


(13) 20 visas, visaiti 60 xsuuasti- 
30 Orisas, 6risatom; Srisatanam 70 haptaiti- 
40 ca®Parasatom 80 astaiti- 


50 pancasatem, pancasatbis-ca 90 nauuaiti- 


Finally, the numerals 100 and 1,000 are inflected as regular a-stems, their stem-forms be- 
ing: sata- 100 and hazanra- 1,000. A noninflecting numeral for 10,000, baéuuara, is also 
found. 
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5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


The study of word order in Avestan reveals a typical archaic Indo-Iranian system, the “basic” 
order of which can be clearly determined only by a detailed investigation of a number of 
technical details. Such an investigation has not been fully undertaken for Avestan at this time. 
It is apparent that the placement of major nominal arguments of the verb — when they are not 
clitic pronouns or so-called WH-words (1.e., interrogatives and relatives) — is determined 
by a variety of pragmatic systems (topic, focus), rather than by the role of the argument in 
the clause (subject, object, etc.). While such systems are sometimes referred to as “free word 
order,” it would be a mistake to take such a label too literally. Many restrictions on word order 
do in fact exist, one of the best known of which is Wackernagel’s Law (see 85.2). Another, 
less well-known restriction, concerns the placement of WH-elements, relative pronouns, 
and complementizers. These elements always occur either sentence-initially, or with a single 
focused constituent to their left. The latter construction can be seen in the Old Avestan 
example (Yasna 28.1): 


(14) vanhdus xratum mananho ya x$nauuisa 
good-GEN.sG. insight-acc.sc. thought-GEN.sc. which-INsTR.sG. you may satisfy 
gausca uruuanom 


COW-GEN.SG.=and soul-acc.scG. 
“With which you may satisfy the insight of good thought and the soul of the cow” 


= 


In this example the noun phrase vanhdus xratiim manapho “the insight of good thought” 
has been fronted into sentence-initial position around the relative pronoun (ya) as a focusing 
process. Such constructions are much more rare in Iranian than in Indic, and are virtually 
limited, within Avestan, to Old Avestan texts. Nevertheless, their widespread occurrence 
in a wide variety of archaic Indo-European languages allows us to see these Old Avestan 
examples as a valuable syntactic archaism. 

Given the highly restricted placement possibilities for WH-elements, it seems most prof- 
itable to posit that such items always occupy the same position in the clause (the so-called 
complementizer slot). They sometimes occur after a single focused constituent as a conse- 
quence of the fronting of that constituent for emphasis. Thus, like the Wackernagel’s Law 
clitics, WH-elements are rigidly fixed in place. Word order is thus obviously not “free” in 
any meaningful sense. 


5.2 Clitics 


It is necessary to distinguish between three classes of clitic elements in archaic Indo-European 
languages, including Avestan (Hale 1987a and b). Sentential clitics include sentence-level 
connectives (the conjunction “and,” Avestan ca, and the disjunction “or,” Avestan va) and 
adverbial particles. Emphatic clitics, such as Avestan zi, indicate focus on the element to which 
they attach. Finally, pronominal cliticsare stressless versions of the personal pronouns, usually 
found ina limited number of case forms. A listing is provided in the discussion of pronominal 
morphology above. Each of these types of clitics is normally found in so-called second 
position. The observation that these elements show such a restricted distribution is credited 
to Bartholomae, who demonstrated the relevant phenomenon using Avestan data in his 
Arische Forschungen (1886). Wackernagel (1892) expanded the data set used by Bartholomae 
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to include extensive materials from Sanskrit and Greek. From his study the phenomenon of 
second-position placement of clitics has come to be called Wackernagel’s Law. 

Each of the clitic types identified above occupies second position for rather different rea- 
sons and through distinct mechanisms, such that the definition of “second” turns out to vary 
somewhat with the class of clitic under discussion (Hale 1987b). Wackernagel’s Law is thus 
the epiphenomenal by-product of a diverse set of processes. Crucial with respect to several 
of these processes is one overarching principle — that clitic elements, being prosodically defi- 
cient through their stresslessness, must not occur at the left edge of a (prosodic) constituent. 
If the syntax places the clitic in such a position, the prosodic phonology repositions the clitic 
rightward until it has an appropriately stressed host on its left. We can see the effects of this 
operation quite clearly in the case of conjunctive clitics like Avestan ca “and.” Examine the 
following conjoined sentences, for example (from Yast 19.51): 


(15) A. a.dim ha$ra_ hangouruuaiiat apam napa  auruuat.aspo 
preverb.him atonce grabbed Apam Napat quick-horsed 
“Quick-horsed Apam Napat grabbed at him at once” 

B. tat.ca iziieiti apam napa  auruuat.aspo 
itand desired Apam Napat quick-horsed 
“and quick-horsed Apam Napat desired it” 


It is clear that the sentence of (15) represents the conjunction of two clauses, the first one 
being a.dim ha@ra hangauruuatiat apam napa auruuat.aspé, the second tat iziieiti apam 
napa auruuat.aspo. The conjunction itself (ca) is not part of the content of the second clause, 
but rather the link between the two (though of course it is related to the second clause, 
indicating that that clause is conjoined to what precedes). Thus, syntactically, we might 
identify the basic (i.e., underlying) structure of (15) as being something like the following: 


(16) a.dim ha@ra hangouruuaiiat apam napa auruuat.aspo [ca [tat iziieiti apam napa 
auruuat.aspo] | 


The syntactic structure gives rise to the following problem: a clause cannot begin with a clitic, 
which requires a host on its left, yet the second conjunct in (16) is a clause which begins with 
the clitic ca. The clitic thus is shifted phonologically rightward to the first available position 
which would give it an appropriate host — in this case to the spot immediately after tat, The 
result is the Wackernagel’s Law placement of ca seen in (15B). This phonological process 
has been referred to as a “prosodic flip” (Halpern 1992). 

In the case of emphatic clitics in Wackernagel’s Law position, the facts are somewhat differ- 
ent. Avestan, like other archaic Indo-European languages, provides a number of mechanisms 
for emphasizing a particular constituent of the sentence. These include adding a particle, 
such as Avestan cit (Skt. cit), to the constituent, as in the following example (from Yast5.86): 


(17) ®Bam  nara-cit yoi taxma jaidiiante... 
you men-EMPHATIC.PARTICLE REL. bold entreat... 
“Even bold men entreat you...” 


The subject (nara yéi taxma “bold men’) has been given a degree of emphasis by the addition 
of the particle cit (which takes second position within the subject noun phrase by the same 
“prosodic flip” processes described above). However, in this same sentence the direct object 
(@fam “you” [acc. sg.]) has also been focused, in this case syntactically, by being fronted into 
clause-initial position. The pragmatics of the two processes of focusing can be somewhat 
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distinct, as can be seen from the English translation of (17). However, since both addition of 
a particle and syntactic fronting encode emphasis, it is not surprising to find that sometimes 
both forms of emphasis are placed on the same element, which is then both accompanied by 
an emphatic particle and fronted into sentence-initial position. Indeed, the pragmatic force 
of some emphatic particles is such that they are only appropriately used when the element to 
which they attach is fronted. Such is the case with the Avestan emphatic particle zi (cognate 
with Sanskrit hi). An example of the use of this particle can be seen in the recurrent Avestan 
formula in (18): 


(18) aéte Zi vaco... ahurO mazda framraot zaraOuéstrai 
these EMPHATIC.PARTICLE words... Ahura Mazda spoketo Zarathustra 
“Ahura Mazda spoke these words to Zarathustra” 


The placement of an emphatic clitic such as zi works in the same ways as the placement of 
cit in (17) — such emphatic clitics take second position within the constituent being em- 
phasized. In the case of the sentence in (18), that constituent is aéte vacé “these words” and 
second position within that constituent is the position immediately following aéte. When 
the entire constituent is fronted into clause-initial position, as is appropriate given the type 
of emphasis indicated by zi, it is clear that the emphatic clitic will end up — accidentally, as 
it were — in second position in the clause. The emphatic clitics thus appear to occupy the 
same position as the sentential clitics, when in fact somewhat different processes lie behind 
their placement. 

The precise mechanism whereby pronominal clitics come to occupy second position is 
again somewhat different, though the details are far too complex and theory-dependent to 
warrant full treatment in the present discussion (see the essays in Halpern and Zwicky 1996 
for interesting speculations on this matter). What is of relevance here, however, is that there 
are only rarely exceptions to second position placement of such pronominals in Avestan. Just 
as in Sanskrit, where the number of such exceptions steadily decreases between the earliest 
Rig-vedic hymns and the later Vedic Prose texts, Old Avestan offers a greater — though still 
small — number of exceptions to Wackernagel’s Law positioning of pronominal clitics than 
does Young Avestan. The surviving exceptions in Young Avestan clearly represent archaisms 
and are themselves systematic — they involve cliticization to the verb, rather than the clause. 
A formulaic and often cited example, involving the first-person singular dative clitic mé, is 
given in (19): 


(19) auuat aiiaptem dazdi mé 
this boon grant me 
“Grant me this boon!” 


Given these exceptions, Avestan will offer very real contributions to the much needed study 
of the diachronic development of the processes which underlie Wackernagel’s Law in the 
archaic Indo-European languages. This domain has already proven to be one of the most 
productive for the study of Indo-European diachronic syntax. 


6. LEXICON 


One of the more interesting features of the Avestan lexicon is the split in a number of 
common vocabulary items between daéuuic and ahurian terms. The term daéuua- has come 
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to refer to demonic beings in Avestan, in sharp contrast to the use in Sanskrit of the cognate 
word deva- to refer to the gods. It is of some interest to note in this context that the Sanskrit 
term asura-, clearly the cognate of Avestan ahura-, which forms part of the name of Ahura 
Mazda “the Wise Lord,” who is the god of the Zoroastrians, came, during the Vedic period, 
to refer to a set of demonic enemies of the gods (deva-; for a discussion of these interesting 
inversions, see Humbach 1991:21ff.). Daéuuic vocabulary items are used when reference is 
being made to the properties (usually body parts) or actions of manifestations of evil, the 
ahurian terms being used when referring to manifestations of good (the creations of Ahura 
Mazda). Examples include the following: 


(20) Daéuuicterm Ahurian term — Gloss 


duuar- i- “go” 
gah- x"ar- “eat” 
a8(i)- doiéra- “eye” 
karona- gaosa- “ear” 


The fundamental role of dualism as a guiding principle of Zoroastrian thought is clearly 
evidenced by such lexical splits. 


7. READING LIST 


The most up-to-date and comprehensive grammar of Avestan is that of Hoffmann and 
Forssman 1996; the earlier grammar of Reichelt 1909, however, contains a detailed discus- 
sion of syntax and other matters not handled by later grammars. Beekes 1988 presents an 
idiosyncratic “interpretation” of the Old Avestan texts and should be used only by those 
familiar enough with Avestan philology to appreciate fully the implications of such an 
approach. All work on Avestan before that of Karl Hoffmann tends to misinterpret linguis- 
tically relevant phenomena as a superficial matter of orthographic convention. Hoffmann 
and Narten 1989 represents the most valuable work on the nature of the textual transmis- 
sion of the Avesta. The only dictionary making any claim to completeness is Bartholomae 
1904. Schlerath 1966, in spite of its name, is not a dictionary, but a set of tools for the study 
of textual repetitions and parallels, including Vedic parallels, as well as a passage-linked 
bibliography. 

Geldner 1886-1896 is the standard edition of the core Avestan corpus, being based on a 
large number of valuable manuscripts since gone astray. There are a few texts which were 
excluded from Geldner’s edition, including the Aogamadaéca, of which JamaspAsa 1982 
provides an edition and translation. Translations of the Ga@as include Humbach et al. 1991, 
Insler 1975, and Kellens and Pirart 1988. An excellent overview of the difficulties involved in 
interpreting the Ga0as can be gained from the detailed treatment by three Iranists of a single 
hymn, Yasna 33, in Schmidt 1985. For Young Avestan texts, Gershevitch 1967 presents one 
of the Great YaSts ( Yast 10). Wolff 1960 presents the translation of the entire corpus which 
is contained in Bartholomae’s (1904) dictionary — arranged in text order (rather than by 
keyword). Finally, Reichelt 1911 provides a number of Old and Young Avestan texts, with 
glossary and notes. 

The texts represent the founding documents of Zoroastrianism, and it is therefore of 
considerable assistance to familiarize oneself with the fundamental doctrines and history 
of that religion before attempting to tackle them. Boyce 1979 provides a detailed survey of 
current practices. 
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CHAPTER 30 


Pahlavi 


MARK HALE 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


The term Pahlavi is used to describe a variety of closely related Middle Iranian languages, 
including a more archaic variety — the language of early inscriptions — and a more innovative 
one, so-called Book Pahlavi. Given the sparseness of attestation of the earliest varieties of 
Pahlavi, this sketch will focus on Book Pahlavi, which is in fact quite richly attested. Book 
Pahlavi is the name generally used to designate that particular variety of Western Middle 
Iranian used in Zoroastrian writings. Its use in this function covers both a long tempo- 
ral span (the third century BC to the eighth/ninth century AD) and a broad geographic 
area. Given this spatio-temporal range, it can be safely assumed that the language showed 
considerable variation, particularly in the phonological domain. However, the archaizing 
writing system in which virtually all of our Pahlavi records survive remained quite stable 
throughout this period and in these diverse regions. Many details of the interpretation 
of the Pahlavi records thus remain somewhat speculative, our sketches doubtless (inad- 
vertently, of course) combining features of diverse temporal (and perhaps geographical) 
strata. 

The “golden age” of Pahlavi was almost certainly the third to seventh centuries AD, during 
which time it served as the “standard” language of the Sasanian realms, both for government 
and for commerce. The Pahlavi corpus includes texts from an impressively broad range of 
genres, including (but not limited to) royal inscriptions, encyclopedia-like collections (e.g., 
the Bundahisn), texts of religious instruction and worship, legal documents (both laws and 
instruments), historical texts, and translations. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


The Pahlavi writing system is derived from a cursive Aramaic script. Like Aramaic, the 
script runs right to left and vowels are not written. As noted in Chapter 29 (see §2), the 
Pahlavi script formed the basis for the Avestan script, which represents an elaboration of 
the earlier writing system for the purposes of capturing details of hieratic recitation. The 
Pahlavi writing system includes a number of symbols which carry multiple values (e.g., 
a single symbol is used to represent w, n, and r; similarly, a single symbol stands for g, d, 
and y); moreover, many of the combined forms of individual signs are identical in shape 
to either simplex or combined forms of other signs. When coupled with the lack of vowel 
symbols, these factors make the orthography highly ambiguous. In practice, remarkably, 
the many ambiguities rarely impede interpretation. 
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Table 30.1 The Pahlavi script 


Transliteration 


Segmental Aramaic-based 

Character Pahlavi logogram “Corrupt” 
1 » : A,H — 
2 —) b B aay 
3) one sdy G, D, Y bz4kBZKk 
4 iS —_— E — 
5 ) w, n, 1, ’ W, N, O, R, ’ — 
6 S z Zi GD, 
va 3 k K — 
8 2 (y) K = 
9 AY ] L = 
10 s (4) L = 
11 6 m M,Q = 
iL2 yo s S — 
13 3) Pp P = 
14 Se c E Bp 
15 “0 § § = 
16 ¥ xe t de D,R 


The symbols used in Pahlavi writing, including both those used in the regular Iranian 
vocabulary and those used in Aramaic-derived logograms (on which see below), can be 
found in Table 30.1. On occasion (usually in specific lexical items), a “reduced” form of 
certain letters is used — MacKenzie (1971) calls these corrupt. They are transliterated by the 
addition of a bar to the letter used to transliterate the nonreduced glyph. 

To understand the Pahlavi script, it is necessary to distinguish carefully between a translit- 
eration and a transcription. Because of the great ambiguities present in the Pahlavi writing 
system, both of these representations involve an interpretation, rather than simple remap- 
ping, of the graphic sequence. In the case of a transliteration, the number of symbols in 
the transliterated string is the same as the number of symbols in the Pahlavi string — but 
the mapping is not one-to-one. Since, as mentioned above, in some cases an individual 
Pahlavi character may represent any of a number of segments, the scholar responsible for 
the transliteration must make a decision about which of these segments is being represented. 
By contrast, in the case ofa transcription, the word itself is interpreted phonemically. A stan- 
dard target “stage” in the historical development of Pahlaviis used to establish this phonemic 
representation (usually the third century AD) — the vowels are inserted and the archaizing 
practices of the script are “corrected for” such that the representation reaches the form 
believed to be an accurate phonemic representation for this historical stage. 

An example will make this clearer. The Pahlavi orthographic sequence [%*] consists 
of character 3 from Table 30.1, followed by character 5, followed by character 14. Since 
character 3 can represent either Pahlavi g, d, or y (ignoring its use in so-called “corrupt” 
characters), and character 5 can represent, in this position in the word, either w, n, or r, a 
number of distinct transliterations are available for this sequence, including, for example, 
dwe, gnc, gwe, and ywe. Each of these transliterations (which will henceforth be represented 
in square brackets; care should be taken to distinguish between square brackets in this use 
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and their use for representing allophones in the phonological discussions of §3) can then 
be interpreted in light of current hypotheses regarding the phonemic system of Pahlavi 
and what is known about the phonology of the lexeme in question, giving, in these cases, 
the following transcriptions respectively (see MacKenzie 1971): duz | dwc] “thief,” gan [gnc] 
“treasure,” g6z [gwc] “walnut,” and yéz [ywc] “cheetah.” One should not, therefore, confuse 
the transliteration of Pahlavi with the usual transliteration of, for example, ancient Greek 
into Roman characters. The latter involves a fixed mapping between individual characters 
in the Greek writing system and individual characters in the Roman alphabet (with added 
diacritics). Such transliterations are purely mechanical and can be handled by individuals 
(or computers) with no knowledge of Greek. Pahlavi transliteration is a more interpretive 
procedure, not at all mechanical. Words frequently cannot be transliterated in isolation from 
their textual context. 

The writing system reached a relatively fixed state at what appears to be quite an early 
date — perhaps by the third century BC, almost certainly by the second. Since many of 
the surviving texts were composed well after this date, the script may be, and has been, 
labeled “archaizing,” in other words reflective of a much earlier pronunciation than that 
in use at the time of writing (as is the case, for example, with the present writing system 
of English). Moreover, since words written for the first time in the later period are made to 
fit the “archaic” patterns established for earlier vocabulary, the writing system is frequently 
“pseudo-archaizing,” giving the words a historical shape which they, in fact, never had. 

Pahlavi scribes frequently used Aramaic-based logograms in place of Iranian lexical items, 
particularly for verbs and a number of “function” words. That these masks were purely a fea- 
ture of the orthography -— standing in for Iranian words muchas Hittite scribes used Akkadian 
and Sumerian graphic sequences to stand in for Hittite words — and not, for example, loan- 
words is made quite clear by the utter absence of Aramaic loanwords in Middle Iranian texts 
transmitted in other scripts (including Manichean Middle Persian, Parthian, and Pazend), 
as well as by manuscript variants (some of which contain the native Iranian word, others 
the Aramaic “mask”). These logograms are transliterated in all capital letters, thus the lo- 
gogramic representation of Pahlavi duxt [dwht'] “daughter” is transliterated BRTE (from 
Aramaic brt-h). The logograms representing verb forms are regularly accompanied by the 
appropriate Pahlavi inflectional ending, giving a mixed orthographic representation: for ex- 
ample, YBLWN-yt’, with the logogram YBLWN “carry” (from Aramaic yb/) and the Pahlavi 
third singular present indicative ending, the entire written form standing for Pahlavi bared 
“he carries.” 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Phonemic inventory 


The phonemic inventory for Pahlavi of roughly the third century AD is, in its general 
outlines, not highly controversial. 


3.1.1 Consonants 


The consonant phonemes are presented in Table 30.2; of these, phonemic y and Zare limited 
to what appear to be learned loanwords, for the most part from Avestan. 

The voiced stops and affricates (/b/, /d/, /j/, and /g/) in the table are generally assumed 
to have had voiced fricative allophones ([], [6], [Z], and [y], respectively). The precise 
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Figure 30.1 Pahlavi 
vowels 


Table 30.2 Consonantal sounds of Pahlavi 


Place of articulation 


Manner of Dental/ Palato- 
articulation Labial Alveolar alveolar Palatal Velar Glottal 
Stop 
Voiceless p t k 
Voiced b d g 
Fricative 
Voiceless if s iS x h 
Voiced Z Z 
Affricate 
Voiceless E 
Voiced j 
Nasal m n 
Liquid ILae 
Glide w y 


conditioning of these allophones clearly varied somewhat over time, it being generally 
accepted that this spirantization took place in the first instance in postvocalic, preconsonantal 
position (V_C): for example, in a word like abd [pd] “wonderful” (the square brackets here 
marking a transliteration; see §2), which is taken to have been pronounced with a medial 
[B]. The voiced fricative allophones were eventually, perhaps by the third or fourth century 
AD, the usual realization of the voiced stops in all postvocalic positions. 


3.1.2 Vowels 


The vowels include the following: 


FRONT CENTRAL BACK 
HIGH iT uu 
MID (e), & (0), 0 
LOW a,a 


As indicated by the parentheses in the figure above, the phonemic status of the short mid 
vowels is not at present entirely clear. 


3.2 Interesting and significant diachronic developments 


The Iranian voiceless unaspirated stops are generally preserved as such in word-initial 
position (PII. is Proto-Indo-Iranian; Plr. is Proto-Iranian): 


(1) _ pid [AB’, p(y)t’] “father” < PIlr. *pata (Av. pita) 
tar [t’1] “darkness” < PlIr. *tantra- (Av. ta8ra-) 
kof [kwp] “hill” < PlIr. *kaufa- (Av. kaofa-) 
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as well as in word-internal position when following a voiceless fricative: 


(2) asp [SWSYA, ’sp] “horse” < PlIr. *aspa- < PIlr. *acua- (Av. aspa-) 
husk [hwsk’] “dry” < PlIr. *huska- (Av. huska-) 


After r and the vowels, the voiceless stops have become voiced: 


(3)  kirb [klp] “body, form” < PIlr. *krpa- (Av. kehrpa-) 
nab [np] “grandson” < Pllr. *napat- (Av. napat-) 
sard [slt’] “cold” < PIlr. *¢arta- (Av. sarota-) 
pad [PWN] “to, at, in” < PIlr. *pati (Av. paiti) 
gurg [gwlg] “wolf” < Pllr. *wrka- (Av. vahrka-) 


Following nasals the voiceless stops have become voiced as well, though it is of some in- 
terest to note that the Pahlavi orthography actually writes the postnasal stops as voiced, 
while, as the examples above show, in its characteristically archaizing style, it writes the 
postvocalic and post-r stops as voiceless: frazand [ prznd] “child” (cf. Av. frazainti-). This has 
generally been taken as evidence that the voicing after nasals was earlier than that in other 
positions. 

The Indo-Iranian affricate *¢(< PIE *k, *k" in palatalizing environments) shows similar 
developments. Preserved in word-initial position (éarm [clm] “leather,” cf. Av. caraman-), it 
is voiced after nasals (panj [pnc] “five,” cf. Av. panca). However, it becomes /z/ after vowels 
and after r: 


(4) az[MN, hc] “from” (Av. haca) 
roz [rwc] “day” < Plr. *raucah- (Av. raocah-) 


The Indo-Iranian affricate *¢ (for PIE *k) is reflected in Pahlavi, as in Avestan, as s: 


(5) sad [100] “hundred” < PIIr. *¢ata- (Av. sata-) 
suxr [swhl] “red” < *PIIr. *€ukra- (Av. suxra-) 


In general, the Iranian voiced stops are preserved, though as pointed out above they had 
fricative allophones in a variety of positions: 


(6)  baxt [bht’] “fate, fortune” < Plr. *baxta- (Av. baxta-) 
abr [‘bl,’pl] “cloud” < Pr. *abra- (Av. aBra-) 
dén [dyn’] “religion” < Pl. *daina- (Av. daéna-) 
nazd [nzd] “near” < Plr. *nazda- (cf. Av. nazdista- ‘nearest’) 
garm [glm] “warm” < PlIr. *garma- (Av. garama-) 
mazg [mzg] “marrow, brain” < PIr. *mazga- (Av. mazga-) 


Proto-Iranian *b is lenited to Pahlavi w when originally intervocalic (OP is Old Persian): 


(7) néw [nyw’] “good, brave” < Pr. *naiba- (OP naiba-) 
aswar [’swb'l, ’spw’l] “rider” < PIv. *aspa-bara- “horse-born” 


Additionally, Proto-Iranian “g is weakened to w when intervocalic (even if *r precedes): 


(8) murw [mwlw’] “bird” < Plr. *mrga- (Av. Moroya-) 
mowbéd [mgwpt’] “Mazdean priest” < PlIr. *magu-pati- (cf. OP magu- “priest”) 


The Indo-Iranian voiced affricates */ (from palatalized voiced velars) and */ (from PIE 
voiced palatal stops) are both realized as z in Pahlavi: 
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(9) zan [NYSE, zn’] “woman, wife” < PIlr. *Jani- (Av. jani-) 
zofr [zwpl] “deep” < PIlr. *jafra- (Av. jafra-) 
zand [znd] “district” < PlIr. *jantu- (Av. zantu-) 
zreh [zlyh] “sea” < Pllr. *jrayah- (Av. zraiiah-) 


The vowel developments from Proto-Iranian to Pahlavi are quite straightforward. Iranian 
*a and *@ are generally preserved as such: 


(10) ast [’st’] “bone” < PIr. *ast- (Av. ast-) 
tan [tn’] “body” < Plr. *tani- (Av. tani-) 
kam [k’m] “desire” < PlIr. *kama- (Av. kama-) 
ab [’p’] “water” < Plr. *ap- (Av. ap-) 


As part of certain consonant cluster simplifications Proto-Iranian “a shows compensatory 
lengthening to Pahlavi a: 


(11) hazar [he’l] “thousand” < PlIr. *hazahra- (Av. hazanra-) 
sal [s’l] “year” < Plr. *sard- (Av. sarad-) 
mial- [m’1-] “rub, sweep” < Ply. *marz- (Av. maraz-) 


A number of sequences involving intervocalic glides lose their glides and show vowel 
coalescence such that Pahlavi @ results: 


(12) “awa: sray- [sl’d-] “sing” < Plr. *srawaya- (causative of sru “hear”) 
*awa: bad [b’t’] “may be” < *bawati (Av. bauuaiti) 
Pretonic *awi: askarag [’k’1k’] “obvious, evident” < Plr. *awis-kara-ka- 
“made manifest” 


The high vowels as well are generally preserved as such, both long and short: 


(13) *i: tigr [tgl] “arrow” < PlIr. *tigra- (Av. tiyra-) 
*{: wir [wyl] “hero” < Plr. *wira- (Av. vira-) 
*u: pus [pws] “son” < Plr. *pu@ra- (Av. Pu€ra-) 
*a: stun [stwn’] “column” < Plr. *stiina- (Av. sttina-) 


The Proto-Iranian diphthong “ai gives Pahlavi é: 


(14) éw [1] “one” < Plr. *aiwa- (Av. aéuua-) 
wén- [wyn-] “see” < Plr. *waina- (Av. vaéna-) 


In addition, several sequences involving the palatal glide result in Pahlavi é as well: 
(15) *aya: sé [3] “three” < Plr. *Oraya- 
-éd 3rd sg. pres. tense verbal ending < Plr. “-ayati 


*ahya: ke [MNW] “who” < PIr. *kahya “whose” (O.Av. kahiia, Y.Av. kahe) 
“arya:  ér [‘yl] “noble” < Ply. arya- (Av. airiia-) 


Ina strongly parallel manner, the Proto-Iranian diphthong “au and the sequence “awa yield 
Pahlavi 0: 
(16) gos [gws] “ear” < Plr. *gausa- (Av. gaoga-) 

nog [nwk’] “new” < Plr. *nawa-ka- (cf. Av. nauua- “new”) 


Finally, Proto-Iranian “ris reflected in the majority of cases by Pahlavi ur (though occa- 
sionally Pahlavi ir is found): 
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(17) purs- [pwrs-] “ask” < Plr. *prsa- (Av. parasa-) 
wazurg [wzlg] “big” < Plr. *wazrka- ( OP vazarka-) 
buland [bwlnd] “high” < PI. *brzant- (Av. borazant-) 


It should be apparent from the above examples that Pahlavi has suffered serious “erosion 
from the right” — the final syllables (or at least their codas) having more or less uniformly 
disappeared. The set of developments which gave rise to this loss — a function of the devel- 
opment of strong dynamic stress — are clearly implicated in the massive morphological (and 
syntactic) restructuring which Pahlavi has undergone. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Morphological type 


Not surprisingly, given the extensive erosion from the right that words have suffered in 
the phonological history of Middle Iranian, Pahlavi is much more isolating than its Indo- 
European inflectional forebears, virtually nothing but traces remaining of the elaborate 
nominal (case, gender, number) and verbal (tense, aspect, mood) morphological systems 
of Proto-Indo-Iranian. 


4.2 Nominal morphology 


The nominal inflection system of Old Iranian, with numerous distinct stem-types each 
showing a somewhat different pattern of inflection, was clearly eliminated in the early stages 
of Middle Iranian. It is generally held that this system was reduced to two cases, usually 
called the casus rectus (deriving from the earlier nominative) and the casus obliquus (from 
the earlier genitive), and two numbers (a singular and plural, the dual having vanished). The 
inflection of nominals, with generalization of the a-stem endings to the other stem-classes 
of Iranian, thus took the following form: 


(18) Singular Plural 


Casus rectus asp < Plr. *aspah (nom. sg.) asp < Plr. *aspah (nom. pl.) 
Casus obliquus aspé < Plr. “aspahya (gen. sg.) aspan < PlIr. *aspanam (gen. pl) 


The distinctive oblique case-marker in the singular was apparently lost early, with a 
merger of the rectus/obliquus contrast in the singular. The -an plural subsequently came 
to be used in both cases in the plural, though both forms (those with -9 and those with 
-@n) are found in both cases in most Pahlavi texts. Various factors appear to favor explicit 
marking of plurality, including animacy (animate nouns are more likely to have explicitly 
marked plurals) and whether or not the verb form in the clause unambiguously indicates 
the number of its subject. 

In general, the surviving nominal stem-form in Pahlavi looks like the old oblique without 
its case ending in -é. In a few cases, however, mostly involving Old Iranian r-stem kinship 
terms, Pahlavi shows both a reflex of the earlier rectus and a reflex of the earlier oblique. For 
example, the word for “father” is attested both in a form which must have originally been the 
rectus case (pid [AB’, p(y)t'] < Pr. * pita, nom. sg.) and in a form which must have originally 
been the oblique (pidar [ABYtl, pytl], ultimately — after morphological elimination of the 
oblique -é case ending — from PIr. * pitarahya, genitive singular, with the ending generalized 
from the a-stems). The stem-doublets do not appear to be distributed systematically in 
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the bulk of the surviving Book Pahlavi texts, though detailed philological work in this area 
remains a desideratum. Additional examples include the following: 


(19) mad [AM] next to madar [AMYtl, m’tl] “mother” 
brad [AH, bI’t’] next to bradar [bI’tl] “brother” 
xwah [AHTE] next to xwahar [AHTEI, hw’hl] “sister” 
duxt [BRTE, dwht’] next to duxtar [dwhtl] “daughter” 


In other cases, it is clear that the old nominative case form (rather than the old oblique) is 
the one that survives in Pahlavi. This usually involves what were originally neuter r/n-stems. 
Examples include the following: 


(20) A. kiswar [kyswl] “region” (Av. nom. sg. karSuuara, weak cases made to the stem 
karsuuan-) 
B. zafar [zpl] “mouth” (daevic only) (Av. nom. sg. zafara, oblique not directly attested, 
but doubtless an n-stem) 
C. Jagar [ykl] “liver” (Av. nom. sg. yakara, oblique also not directly attested) 


Since the final -r of the Pahlavi lexical items was originally found only in the nominative — 
the obliques having -n in its stead (in the well-known Indo-European pattern) — it must be 
the casus rectus which has been generalized in these lexemes. 


4.3, Pronominal morphology 


As was originally the case with nominals, the Pahlavi pronominal system showed a reduction 
of the rich case system of Proto-Iranian to a simple casus rectus: casus obliquus system. This 
system was further reduced, except in the first-person singular, to a single form. Pahlavi 
distinguishes between tonic and enclitic pronouns in first (oblique), second, and third 
person: 


(21) Tonic Enclitic 
Singular 1. Rectus az (¢) [ANE] — 
1. Oblique man [L] -m 
2 to [LK] -t 
3 oy [OLE] -§ 
Plural 1. ama [LNE] -man 
2. asma [LKWM] -tan 
3: awesan [OLES’n] = -San 


The reading of the first singular rectus form is not entirely clear, some scholars favoring 
az, others an. Note that the enclitic plural forms appear to be derived from the enclitic 
singulars (themselves corresponding more or less directly to Av. mé, té, and the RUKI- 
induced [see Ch. 29, §3.4.4] sé realization of the third singular hé) by the addition of the 
nominal pluralizer -an. 


4.4 Verbal morphology 


Pahlavi verbs are inflected for person, number, tense, and mood, though most of these 
categories are significantly reduced relative to the rich systems present in Old Iranian. With 
respect to number, there is no trace of the Old Iranian dual endings. The tense system has 
been reduced to a simple present versus preterite (past) stem (the latter built on the PIE 
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*to-particle), with the loss of the imperfect, the aorist, and the perfect of Old Iranian. In 
Book Pahlavi, the moods (subjunctive and optative) are attested in only limited distribution, 
being wholly unattested for certain persons. 

In general, the inflection of the present indicative is to be traced back to Old Iranian 
*aya-presents, the endings being characterized by the vowel é < Plr. *-aya-. There is some 
debate regarding the etymological status of endings which have instead the vowels a or 
o — some scholars (e.g., Nyberg) believe these reflect Old Iranian simple thematic verbs, 
others (e.g., Tedesco, Sundermann) that they represent innovations within the history of 
Pahlavi. 

The endings of the present indicative are as follows: 


(22) Singular Plural 
First -ém [-ym], -am [-m],-om [-wm]  -ém [-ym], -am [-m], -om [-wm] 
Second -é(h) [-yd, -yh] -éd [-yt’] 
Third  éd[-yt’], -at [-t’] -énd [-ynd], -and [-nd] 


The inflection of the verb biidan [YHWWNir’, bwin’ ] “to be” shows a mixture of forms, 
some coming from the cognate of Avestan bauuaiti “is, becomes” (Pahlavi present stem 


baw-), some corresponding to Avestan asti/hanti “is”/“are” (Pahlavi present stem h-). In 
many instances, forms from both stems are found: 


Table 30.3 Pahlavi verb inflection 


STEM 
baw- h- 
Indicative 
Singular 1. bawam [YHWWNm] hom [HWEwm], ham [HWEm], hem [HWEym] 
2. bawe [YHWWNyd, -yh] he [HWE'ybd, -yh] 
3. bawed [YHWWNyt'J, bed [byt’] hast [YT’] 
Plural 1. bawem [YHWWNym] hem [HWE’ym] 
2. bawéed [YHWWNyt ] hed [HWE 'yt’] 
3. bawend [YHWWN4d] hénd [HWEnd] 
Subjunctive 
Singular 2. bawai [bwp’y] hai [HWE”y], hah [HWE”h], ha [HWE”] 


3. bawad [YHWWN()t’], bad [b’t’] had [HWE”t’], hat [HWEt] 
Plural 2. bawad [YHWWN’t’] 


3. — hand [HWEnd] 
Optative 
Singular 3. — he [HWE’yd, HWEd] 
Infinitive budan [YHWWNtn’, bwtn’] 
Past bad [YHWWN1?’, bwt’] 


Although there is a basic uniformity in the inflectional endings found on Pahlavi verbs, 
something of the richness of the Proto-Indo-Iranian verbal system can still be seen in the 
great diversity of formal relationships holding between the present stem and the infinitive. 
The Pahlavi present stem often reflects aspects of the Proto-Indo-Iranian present class of 
which the verbal root was a member. For example, Avestan has as the general present 
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stem of the verbal root x’ap- “sleep” (PIE *swep-) the reflex of a Proto-Indo-European 
*“-ske/o- “inchoative”: namely, x” afsa-. This root makes a normal past participle of the Proto- 
Indo-European *-to-type: thus, x"apta-. These forms correspond directly to the Pahlavi 
present/infinitive stem pair xufs- : xuftan [hwps- : HLMWNtn’, hwptn'], where the s of 
the present stem can only be motivated by a historical account. Analogies between the 
infinitival stem (generally identical to the past tense form) and the present stem are common: 
corresponding to the s-inchoative present stem purs- [pwrs-] “ask” (Av. parasa- < PIE *prk- 
ske/o-) is the infinitive pursidan [pwrsytr J, clearly analogically remade, since it contains the 
derivational affix -s, originally limited to the present system. In other cases, the present stem 
appears to have been analogically remade based on the infinitive (or past) stem. 

Traces of a wide range of the present-tense formation categories of Old Indo-Iranian can 
be seen in this way in Pahlavi. Some examples include the following: 


1. Zero-grade thematic presents: for example, kus- : kustan [kws- : NKSWNtr’, kwstr’] 
“kill” (cf. the Avestan present stem kusa-) 

2. Full-grade thematic presents: for example, yaz- : yastan [yc- : YDBHWNtr’, ystr' 
“worship” (cf. Av. present stem yaza- : past participle yasta-) 

3. Lengthened-grade causatives: for example, taz- : taxtan [tc- : Phtn’] “cause to run” 
(as if from Old Iranian * tacaya-) 

4.  Reduplicated presents: for example, dah-: dadan | dh-: YHBWNtr’, a’tn’] “give, create” 
(cf. Av. present stem dada- : past participle data-) 

5. Nasal-infix presents: for example, hanj-: hixtan [hne- : hyhtn'] “draw [water]” (cf. Av. 
present stem hinca- : past participle hixta-) 


In some cases, the present stem and infinitive came to diverge considerably, as in 
oft- : dbastan [’wpt-: NPLWNstn’, ’wpstn'| “fall” 
The present stem here reflects an Iranian “awa-pta- (cf. the Avestan present stem-forms in 
pta- for the root pat- “fall”), with zero-grade of the root. By contrast, the infinitive (built 
like the to-participle, as usual) shows the preconsonantal full-grade of the root, coming 
thus from “awa-pasta- (*pasta- being from “pat-ta-, with the usual Iranian treatment of 
Proto-Indo-European “t#t-clusters). 

In terms of synchronic morphology — rather than the traces of Iranian morphology which 
have become lexicalized by the time of Pahlavi — there is a productive causative suffix -én-, 
no doubt originally denominative, seemingly from *-anya-. It is added to the present stem: 
for example, abzay- : abziidan [’pzd- : pzwtn'] “increase, grow” — abzayénéd |’pzdynyt | 
“makes increase, makes grow.” 

The preterite (or past) tense, as indicated in passing above, was built from the Proto-Indo- 
European “to-participle, being used in periphrastic constructions with auxiliary verbs such 
as budan “be/become,” h- “be,” and éstadan “stand.” The *to-participle had the property of 
being active in interpretation with intransitive verbs, but passive with transitive verbs. Using 
the intransitive verb Sudan “go” and the transitive verb kardan “do, make” as examples, the 
interpretation of these various periphrases was as follows (cf. Brunner 1977:213ff.): 


(23) Intransitive verb Transitive verb 
Simple preterite Sud h- “went” kard h- “was made” 
Perfect sud ést- “has gone” kard ést- “has been made” 
Pluperfect sud bud h- “had gone” kard bid h- “had been made” 


The forms of the verb h- “to be” were optional in this construction and not normally 
expressed. 
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Given this method of constructing preterites, the issue of how to express the past tense 
of a simple active transitive verb arises. That is, what corresponds in the past tense to the 
present tense clause awésan kusém “I slay them”? It seems clear that in Pahlavi the relevant 
construction was man kust hénd “they were slain by me,” though it remains somewhat 
unclear whether the meaning of this construction was, for the Pahlavi speaker, passive (as I 
have expressed in my translation) or active (i.e., “I slew them”). Hand-in-hand with this lack 
of clarity as to the real interpretation of this construction is a lack of clarity as to its syntactic 
structure (is it an ergative-like structure or a passive one?). It seems likely that there is no 
one resolution to these matters for “Pahlavi” in all its temporal, geographical, and stylistic 
diversity. 


4.5 Numerals 


The Pahlavi numerals 1 to 10 are presented below: 


(24) 1 &k [’ywk’] 6 8a [STA] 
2 do [TLYN’] 7 haft [hpt’] 
3 sé [TLTA] 8 hast [hét’] 
4 éahar [ALBA, ch’l] 9 no [TSA] 
5 panj [pnc] 10 dah [ASLYA] 


The decads generally reflect the diverse formations found in Proto-Indo-Iranian (and 
Proto-Indo-European) for this function (many of the higher numbers are represented only 
by digits, not spelled out, in the texts): 


(25) 20 wist [wyst’] 70 haftad 
30 sih 80 hastad 
40 Cehel 90 nawad 
50 panja [pnc’h] 100 sad 
60 Sast 1,000 hazar [hel] 


The attested ordinals include: 


(26) Ist fradom [AWLA, pltwm] 6th sasom [6wm] 


2nd dudigar [dtykl] 7th haftom [7wm] 
3rd_sidig(ar) [styk’, stykl] 8th hastom [8wm] 

4th ¢aharom [chlwm] 9th nohom [9wm, nhwm] 
5th panjom [5wm] 10th dahom [dhwm] 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


The loss of the elaborate case system of Old Iranian has, not surprisingly, led to a considerably 
more restrictive use of word order in Pahlavi. The “normal” order — in the sense both that 
it is statistically most common and that it involves no particular pragmatic focus on any 
element of the sentence — is Subject-Object—Verb. The possibility of fronting elements from 
within the verbal complex to sentence-initial position for emphasis of some type (not at this 
time explored in any great detail) certainly exists. 

A regular exception to this ordering statement arises in the case of arguments expressed by 
the enclitic personal pronouns presented above (see §4.3). These elements tend strongly to 
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occur in Wackernagel’s Law position (i.e., after the first constituent of their clause) regardless 
of their syntactic function. When used in subject function, they are often redundant, as 
in (27): 


(27) guft-as Ohrmazd 6  Spitaman Zarduxst 
gwpts ~whrmzd =67L_~sspytm’n _—__zitwhst 
spoke-he Ohrmazd to Spitaman Zarduxst 
“Ohrmazd said to Spitaman Zarduxst” 


This example also shows the fronting of the verb to sentence-initial position. The “un- 
marked” order of such a sentence, without the redundant enclitic pronominal -as, would 
be as follows: 


(28) Ohrmazd 6 Spitaman Zarduxst  guft 
>whrmzd =6‘L_sspytm’n —_zittwhst gwpt 
Ohrmazd to Spitaman Zarduxst spoke 
“Ohrmazd said to Spitaman Zarduxst” 


No deep understanding of the pragmatic differences indicated by the order in (27) versus 
that in (28) has as yet been attained, nor is it generally understood why, in the case of this 
particular clause (in which the creator makes a pronouncement of religious significance to 
the prophet Zoroaster), the “marked” order in (27) is in fact regular. 


6. READING LIST 


The standard dictionary for Pahlavi, which includes the necessary tools to allow one to actu- 
ally decipher the script as well, is that of MacKenzie 1971. Those attempting to read Pahlavi 
texts are also likely to find the glossaries in Nyberg 1964 and Boyce 1977 of considerable 
assistance. For inscriptions, the necessary lexical material can be found in Gignoux 1972. 

There is no comprehensive grammatical description of Pahlavi, though considerable his- 
torical and descriptive information can still be usefully gleaned from Salemann 1895-1901. 
Beyond this, there is a grammatical sketch in Nyberg 1964, an extensive discussion of a 
variety of syntactic issues in Brunner 1977, and scattered observations on grammar in the 
various “survey” articles (Henning 1958, Sundermann 1989). 

Extensive text editions from a wide range of genres with, in some cases, quite detailed 
notes can be found in Nyberg 1964. Boyce 1975 presents a wealth of Manichaean Middle 
Persian (and Parthian) texts, the basic grammatical structure of which differs only in matters 
of fine detail from that presented here. For specific texts see, for example, Gignoux 1984 and 
Humbach and Skjaervo 1978-1983. Tavadia 1956 and Boyce 1968 present useful surveys of 
just what types of texts are found in the corpus. 

Finally, Dresden 1966 presents one of a number of Pahlavi manuscripts — this one of the 
very significant text known as the Denkart — which are available in facsimile. Such facsimile 
editions are more critical than usual in this field, where disputes about the details of the 
interpretation of what is written on the page are inevitable. 
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CHAPTER 31 


Phrygian 


CLAUDE BRIXHE 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


When the Phrygians emerged as a political entity in the middle of the eighth century BC, 
they occupied the central part of Anatolia. They were often settled on sites which were 
previously occupied by the Hittites (Gordion, the city of Midas, Bogazkéy, etc.). 

Their arrival has long been associated with the collapse of the Hittite Empire (around 
1200 BC). However, archeological findings more often than not reveal a hiatus on the relevant 
sites between the last Hittite level, generally punctuated by a catastrophe involving fire, and 
the first Phrygian level. In Hattusas/Bogazkéy, the capital of the empire, following a fire 
on the citadel, Bityiikkale (c. 1180 BC), about four centuries of abandonment seem to have 
preceded the Phrygian occupation (see Gunter 1991:106). In Gordion, however, where no 
break is observed between the end of the Bronze Age and the beginning of the Iron Age, the 
first traces of a “European” presence are found from the very start of the first millennium 
(see Sams 1994). 

Even so, Tiglathpilesar I of Assur (1112-1072 BC) speaks of his battles against the Mushkis, 
on the upper Tigris (cf. Der kleine Pauly, vol. IV, col. 822, s.v. Phryger [G. Neumann]). And 
the Assyrian chronicles (Sargon II) mention the presence of Mita the Mushki king, between 
717 and 709 BC, in southeast Anatolia: the monarch’s name, which corresponds to that of the 
Phrygian sovereign at the time (Midas II), and the presence in Tyana of Paleo-Phrygian texts 
encourage us to consider Mushkis as the designation for the Phrygians (generalized from 
one of their constituents perhaps?) by the Easterners. In order to reconcile these conclusions 
and the archeological evidence, perhaps one should assume a somewhat longer time period 
between the first appearances of the Phrygians in Asia Minor and their settlement (see, with 
the bibliography, Brixhe 1995, §3.3, and 1991:44—45). 

The Phrygians came from the Balkans — certain mythical accounts from Macedo- 
nia or Western Thrace recall their stay in that region (cf. the Gardens of Midas, near 
Mount Bermion, in Herodotus 8.138). The Greek historian Herodotus (7.73) notes their 
coexistence with the Macedonians, and it seems that during their migration, they left 
behind, from Pelagonia to the areas surrounding the Athos, several tribes known by 
various names (Brugoi, Briges, Brukes, etc.) which immediately evoke the designation 
Phrygian. 

In their language, in fact, the Proto-Indo-European aspirates display voiced reflexes, and 
*b" had become b. The name which we give them, ®pvyes, has been transmitted to us by 
the Greeks, who developed p" from PIE *b”. The Phrygians must have called themselves 
something like Bruges (cf. the Briges of Herodotus 7. 73). 
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The Phrygians have left two large corpora of written documents, widely spaced in time — 
the earlier called Paleo-Phrygian and the later Neo-Phrygian. On evidence for a distinct 
Middle Phrygian form, see §1.2. 


1.1 Paleo-Phrygian 


The following Paleo-Phrygian inscriptions are cited from Brixhe and Lejeune 1984 (com- 
pleted by Brixhe 1991 for T-03), from which work I have adopted the symbols assigned to 
epigraphic regions (M, W, B, etc., see below). The peripheral texts of §1.1.1 are identified 
according to their original site. 

The Paleo-Phrygian documents, collected in 1984 by Claude Brixhe and Michel Lejeune, 
were spread across a vast area: (i) to the west of Great Phrygia (W in Brixhe and Lejeune 
1984), with Midas City (M); (ii) in Bithynia (B) (iii) in Galatia, Gordion (G) and environs 
(C); (iv) in Pteria (P), a region of Bogazkoy; (v) in Cappadocia, on the site of ancient Tyana 
(T). Two objects are of unknown origin (Dd). 

Since 1984 have been discovered: (i) a seal of unknown origin (see Masson 1987); (ii) a 
graffito on a silver vessel (sixth century) found in a tumulus about 20 kilometers to the 
west of Usak (see Brixhe 1989-1990); (iii) ten graffiti on silver vessels (late seventh to early 
sixth century) found in a tumulus in the plain of Elmali (Lycia; see Varinlioglu 1992); (iv) 
a “Spinnwirtel” near Thyateira (see Ding and Innocente 1999) (v) a seal and some graffiti 
(sixth century?) recovered in Eskisehir-Dorylaion (see Darga 1993). 

If one adds to this collection about 80 or so unpublished items from Gordion and 
Dorylaion, we have about 340 documents, of which several appearing on the same stone 
may belong to a single text. The Paleo-Phrygian inscriptions are distributed very unequally, 
with about 250 (including unpublished ones) being furnished by Gordion alone. 

To the extent that one can judge given their contexts and our understanding of the 
language, the inscriptions are of various sorts: cult texts; a royal affirmation of suzerainty 
(?T); an apotropaic formula (G-02); seals; marks of ownership (graffiti on pottery); and 
perhaps notations of gift exchange. 

So far as the archeology and historical cross-references (for T, for instance) allow one 
to judge, Paleo-Phrygian texts date from the beginning of the eighth century (e.g., G-104, 
G-237, G-249) down to the period immediately preceding the Macedonian conquest. After 
the sixth century, there probably exist only graffiti on pottery (see Brixhe 1993:21); for the 
high chronology of the first documents, see now Manning et al. 2001 and Voigt et al. 2001. 


1.1.1 Additional evidence 


The distribution of Paleo-Phrygian documentation is further extended if one takes into 
account several peripheral texts that belong to the same time frame (perhaps representing 
dialectal Phrygian): 


1. A sinistroverse document, which could no doubt be attributed to the fourth century 
BC, found long ago at Uyiicek to the south of Tavsanli (in the far west of Phrygia) but 
presently lost (see Cox and Cameron 1932). 

2. A bilingual sinistroverse inscription consisting of thirteen epichoric lines, preceded 
and followed by, respectively, five and two Greek lines discovered at Vezirhan in 
Bithynia (to the north of Bilecik) and belonging to the fifth—fourth centuries (see 
Neumann 1997). 

3. A set of texts provided by the excavations in Daskyleion (the westernmost of the 
relevant sites, Mysia) and comprising: (i) two steles (sixth/fifth centuries; one heavily 
damaged) and (ii) eight graffiti on pottery (second half of the sixth century—first half 
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of fourth century; see Brixhe 1996; Gusmani and G. Polat 1999; Gusmani and Y. Polat 
1999). 


The oldest documents from Gordion (beginning of the eighth century) come from the 
close of the most robust period of Phrygian history. In the eighth century BC, the Phrygian 
Empire was the dominant power in Asia Minor, and excavations from Gordion reveal a 
lifestyle and architecture resembling that seen among its Greek neighbors to the west, as well 
as certain correspondences with the society portrayed in the Homeric poems (see De Vries 
1980:42). One can see Phrygians intervening in Cappadocia (cf. the relations between Sargon 
Il and Mita, king of Mushkis noted above), and neither Lydia nor Caria seems to have acted 
as a barrier between the Phrygians and the Greeks — tradition tells us about cultural and 
matrimonial relations with the Hellenic world in ancient times (see Brixhe 1995, §3.2). 

According to tradition, the people called the Cimmerians arrive at the beginning of the 
seventh century BC. What then becomes of Midas’s empire? It is possible that it might have 
been divided up into small principalities (see Brixhe 1991:45); but the Phrygians, as the 
spread of their monuments shows, continue to occupy a vast space and, no doubt, to exert 
a cultural influence over Anatolia. Towards the end of the seventh century, they fall under 
the yoke of first the Lydians, and later the Persians, until the Macedonian conquest. 

During these dark periods, we know very little about the Phrygians. They undoubtedly 
continued to have relations with the Greeks to the west, through Lydia and Caria (cf. above); 
but to the northwest, they came into direct contact with the Ionian colonies of the Propontide. 
These relations, probably more intense than they seem, no doubt explain the earliness of the 
lexical (1| copds) and anthroponymic borrowings revealed by the Dokimeion document, 
which will be mentioned. 


1.2. Middle Phrygian? 


The last Paleo-Phrygian graffiti from Gordion in all likelihood predate the time of Alexander. 
However, Th. Drew-Bear discovered a funerary stele in the area of Dokimeion which likely 
belongs to the very end of the fourth century BC; it bears a long inscription of eight dex- 
troverse lines, apparently recording that a certain Nikostratos had the monument erected 
for one Kleumakhos. Not being written in the local alphabet, but already with the Classical 
Attic Greek alphabet, could it perhaps represent a Middle-Phrygian stage, intermediary to 
Paleo- and Neo-Phrygian? See Brixhe 1993:326—327, and 1994:167. 


1.3. Neo-Phrygian 


The Phrygians remain silent for the next several centuries — probably until the beginning 
of the Christian era — when their language then reappears exclusively in a funerary context. 
Currently, 113 documents are known (for details, see Brixhe 1994, §81/2/3), about half of 
which are Greek—Phrygian bilingual and typically consist of an epitaph coupled with an 
imprecation against possible depredators. 

The Neo-Phrygian speech area (delimited by Konya, the northern tip of Tuz Goli, 
Esksehir, Kiitahya, Dinar, with the highest density on the western border and to the 
north/northwest of the northern tip of Tuz Golii) was considerably smaller than that of 
Paleo-Phrygian. Besides the influx of Balkanic peoples which seems not to have ceased 
until the Roman era, but which could have affected only the northwestern part of the do- 
main, two events had a profound repercussion on the linguistic situation of the region: the 
Macedonian invasion and, soon after 280 BC, the settlement of the Celtic-speaking Galatians 
in the northeast. 
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The Phrygian elite (like the Galatian) was quickly Hellenized linguistically; the Phrygian 
tongue was devalued and found refuge only in the countryside, in the weakly urbanized 
perimeter defined above. Although in the Paleo-Phrygian era it had acceded to all of the 
written registers, public and private, sacred and profane, in the Neo-Phrygian period the 
language was confined to the sacred domain, having become the language of a colonized 
people. 

The ancient sources last speak of the Phrygian language in the fifth century AD (see 
Friedrich 1941, col. 868-869); but it is quite possible that it was not actually eliminated until 
the Arab incursions in the seventh century (Brixhe 1987:11). 


1.4 Greek evidence 


Apart from the documents which underpin the discussions of §§1.1-1.3, there are two 
additional sources for the Phrygian language: 


1. A certain number of Greek glosses survive, especially in the work of the lexicogra- 
pher Hesychius, but also in literary sources; see Brixhe 1982:243-244; 1990:93; Haas 
1966:157—172, among others. 

2. Greek inscriptions of Phrygia provide (i) various terms of Phrygian origin (e.g., To 
Bévvos “association of the believers in a god”; (ii) anthroponyms and toponyms (see 
Brixhe 1983:129; 1987:110-116, 157-158; 1993:342). 


1.5 Phrygian within the Indo-European family 


Phrygian shares several isoglosses with the Anatolian Indo-European languages: for example, 
the ending -s for the third-person singular of the preterite verb, and the middle verb ending -r, 
though neither is absolutely clear in Phrygian nor exclusively shared with the Anatolian 
subfamily. 

One notices several similarities with Latin, such as the use of the preposition-preverb 
ad(-), the extension of the infix -k- to the present stem (Neo-Phrygian adSSaket no doubt 
corresponding to Latin afficiat “(s)he affects,” subjunctive), the ending -tor of the middle 
third-person singular (Latin -tur). 

Unquestionably, however, Phrygian is most closely linked with Greek. Non-exclusive 
isoglosses include: (i) the relative pronoun yos/ios/os (see $4.2); (1i) the augment (see $4.3); 
(iii) the stem pant- “all” (Paleo-Phrygian panta, §1.1.1, 2, Vezirhan, 1. 4 ; Middle Phrygian 
tavtns, l. 7; Neo-Phrygian travta, no. 35). Exclusive isoglosses include: (i) the -s ending 
of the nominative singular of a-stem masculine nouns (see 84.1.2); (ii) the denominative 
verbs in *-ye/o- built on o-stems (Greek kaxdw “I mistreat,” Paleo-Phrygian kakoioi/kakuioi); 
(iii) the participial suffix -meno-; (iv) the pronoun auto-; (v) the stem kako-; (vi) the con- 
junction oa, having the same conditional usage as Doric and Aeolic ai. 

These features betray very close prehistoric ties between the two languages, Phrygian 
and Greek, as well as the fact that they belong, no doubt, to the same dialectal subgroup 
of early Indo-European. The odds are that Midas’ titulature in M-Ola, Midai lavagtaei 
vanaktei, where appear two functions that are also found in the Mycenaean Greek documents 
(lawagetas and wanax), does not correspond to Greek borrowings, but rather reflects the 
existence of a common heritage (on the stem wanaks- see Brixhe 1990:73-75). 

We will dismiss, at least temporarily, the idea of a Thraco-Phrygian unity. Thraco-Dacian 
(or Thracian and Daco-Mysian) seems to belong to the eastern (satem) group of Indo- 
European languages and its (their) phonetic system is far less conservative than that of 
Phrygian (see Brixhe and Panayotou 1994, §§3ff.). 
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2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


2.1 Paleo-Phrygian 


The Paleo-Phrygian documents are written in an alphabetic script which resembles the 
archaic Greek alphabets (from which it is derived for the most part), characterized by the 
total absence of the letters that mark the aspirated stops in Greek, and presenting several 
regional variations: 


1. A common set of seventeen symbols (conventionally transcribed by Latin letters): 
a, b, g, d, e, v,1,k, 1 m, n, 0, p, r s, t, u, with the rectilinear i— as in Greek — and the 
splitting of the Semitic waw into F and Y. 

2. Apart from a few symbols, the values of which are not evident, two letters are limited 
to certain regions: (i) a sign for the palatal glide /y/ (4, St of variable orientation), 
transliterated as y, the usage of which is optional and which, with the rectilinear 7, 
evokes the pair formed by the two Greek iétas (rectilinear and serpentine); (ii) a letter 
which probably corresponds to an affricate /ts/ or a variant thereof (t, T; see Brixhe 
1982:229-235), and which recalls the Ionian sampi, formally as well as functionally 
(cf. Woodard 1997:175—-184). 


A little less than one-third of the texts are sinistroverse (right to left); a few are written 
boustrophedon (alternating direction every other line). Exceptionally among the the graffiti, 
more often on stones, words are separated by punctuation signs (three or four super- 
script dots). 

The “peripheral” texts of §1.1.1 use an alphabet which diverges from the above on only 
two points: (i) each has a distinct symbol for /y/ (that of 1 being almost identical to that of 2), 
though it is likely that the graffiti of 3 use the common sign or a variant thereof; (ii) according 
to the editors of the texts, 1 and 2 have two symbols corresponding to voiceless sibilants: 
one of the two could represent /ts/ and replace the common sign (+, ") which is here 
absent. 


2.2 Neo-Phrygian 


The script used is the Greek alphabet of the period, taking into account the phonological 
needs of the language, with a fund of seventeen letters: A, B, F, A, E, Z, I, K, A, M, N, O, 
TT, P, 2, T, Y. The letter Q is rare except in the formula AEQ2/ZEMEAQ2 (“gods/men” or 
“heavenly gods / infernal gods”). Also rare is H which often appears to be equivalent to E. 
The characters = and Y and the “aspirated” signs, ©, X, and ©, are extremely rare or absent 
(on the value of the Greek characters, see Ch. 24, §2.3). 

The texts are always written without separation of words. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


Though nearly a thousand years separates the earliest Paleo-Phrygian and the latest Neo- 
Phrygian documents, the conservatism inherent in the writing and in the formulary char- 
acter of the texts allows one readily to verify that these are indeed two states of a single 
language (see Brixhe 1993:330-333). Having been spoken over such a vast area, Phrygian 
must have presented some local variations, even certain dialectal differentiations (see §1.1.1), 
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but our ignorance of much of the language, and the formulary nature of the evidence, pre- 
vents us from reaching definite conclusions on this point (see Brixhe 1993:337-338). The 
reader should bear in mind that Phrygian is still far from being well understood. At present 
only the simple texts are relatively clear — the short Paleo-Phrygian dedications and the 
Neo-Phrygian imprecations for instance. Phrygian is a language which is still undergoing 
decipherment. 


3.1 Paleo-Phrygian consonants 


The consonantal inventory of Paleo-Phrygian is presented in (1): 


(1) Paleo-Phrygian consonantal phonemes 


p t k 
b d g 
ts 
dz 
s 
m on 
] r 
Ww y 


3.1.1 Obstruents 


It was long claimed that the Phrygian consonantal system was dominated by a mutation 
(Lautverschiebung) of stops — the Proto-Indo-European aspirates becoming voiced, the 
voiced stops becoming voiceless, and the voiceless becoming aspirates. This is, however, 
a highly unlikely hypothesis; see Lejeune 1979 and, especially, Brixhe 1994:171-172. 

The voiceless stop phonemes /p/, /t/, and /k/ developed from the voiceless stops of Proto- 
Indo-European — *p, *f, and *k/*k” respectively (on the Proto-Indo-European stops, see 
Ch. 17, §2.1.1): for example, podas (G-02), matar (e.g., W-04). The voiced stops, /b/, /d/, /g/, 
have two Proto-Indo-European sources: (i) the plain voiced stops “d, “g (e.g., again, podas); 
no certain examples exist for *b, other than, possibly, the one that provides a Lallname like 
Baba(s) (passim); and (ii) the voiced aspirates *b", «qh, *gl': for example, bagun (G-136, 
if < *b" ago-, cf. Neo-Phrygian (aB)Bepet(op), root *b'er-); edaes (root *d" eh, passim), and 
so forth. 

The voiceless affricate /ts/ (?), written +, developed from *k occurring before the front 
vowels /i/ and /e/, and is probably matched by a voiced /dz/ which arose from “g and *g" in 
the same context (see Brixhe 1982:229 ff.). 


3.1.2 Sonorants 


Paleo-Phrygian has a pair of nasals, /m/ and /n/, with a neutralization of the contrast in 
word-final position in favor of the dental (just as in Greek). The liquids /I/ and /r/, and the 
glides /w/ (traditionally transcribed as v) and /y/ complete the sonorant inventory. 


3.2 Neo-Phrygian consonants 


As far as can be determined, several consonantal changes have occurred by the Neo-Phrygian 
period: 
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1. The voiced affricate /dz/ may have become a voiced fricative /z/, supplying a voiced 
counterpart to /s/ (which itself might possibly have merged with the voiceless affricate, 
though no examples are available). 

2.  Word-final nasals have been eliminated. However, since they were preserved in the 
orthography, they at times appear by hypercorrection in unexpected positions: com- 
pare the dative of the masculine/neuter demonstrative ceuouv (the norm, < *se-me/o-) 
with the feminine oav (for oa/oa1); see Brixhe 1978b:13-14, 19-20. 

3. | While the palatal glide /y/ has been preserved in all positions, the labiovelar /w/ (now 
written OY) seems to have disappeared before a rounded vowel. 


3.3, Paleo-Phrygian vowels 


The vocalic inventory of Paleo-Phrygian consists of five short vowels, /i/, /e/, /a/, /o/, and 
/u/, and at least four long (not distinguished from the short ones in writing): /i:/, /a:/, 
/o:/, and /u:/. The inherited long mid vowel *@ merged with “a (cf. matar from “matér), a 
merger which is perhaps structurally linked to the appearance of a secondary /e:/ arising by 
monophthongization of the Proto-Indo-European diphthong “ei (see Brixhe 1990:70-71; 
on vowels in general, see Brixhe 1983:115 ff.; 1990). 

When occurring before another vowel, the high vowels /u(:)/ and /i(:)/ were pronounced 
with an off-glide, [w] and [y] respectively, either written (kuliya, G-101, -127; t/guvatis, 
G-133) or not (agartioi, G-02a; tuaveniy, M-01f). In addition, the mid vowel o was 
raised to u before the word-final nasal -n (e.g., avtun, W-01b, corresponding to Greek 
auTtév). 

The language possesses both so-called “short” and “long” diphthongs: /oi/, /ai/, /au/; and 
/o:1/, /a:i/. It was noted above that *ei had perhaps already yielded /e:/; and it is possible that 
“ou had undergone a similar fate: *ou > /o:/ > /u:/. 


3.4 Neo-Phrygian vowels 


Neo-Phrygian has only five isochronous vowels (Brixhe 1983:118—121; 1990): (i) /a/ (which 
arises from the /a(:)/ and /a(:)i/ of the earlier language); (ii) /e/ (from /e/); (iii) /o/ (from 
/o/); (iv) /u/ (from /u(:)/, /o:/ [primary or secondary], and /o:i/; see Brixhe 1990:97); and 
(iv) /i/ (from /i(:)/ and secondary /e:/ (< *ei)). The Neo-Phrygian vocalic system is further 
characterized by a neutralization of the contrast of /e/ and /i/ in hiatus (cf. Secs/S10s 
[passim]). In addition, the language exhibits a neutralization of the contrast /e/ ~ /i/ and 
/o/ ~ /u/ (in favor of the high vowel) in absolute-final position (bear in mind the elimination 
of the nasal in this position): compare, for example, kaxouv (the norm) for kaxov (passim) 
or the adverb koxiv (with a purely graphic nasal, no. 14) for xaxe(v) (e.g., no. 88); the 
inflectional ending of the Paleo-Phrygian athematic singular dative, -ei or -ey, can appear 
in Neo-Phrygian as -e7 (historical), -i (phonetic), or -e (an inverse spelling related to the 
interchangeability, in final position, of e and 7), see Brixhe 1990:78-79. 


3.5 Middle Phrygian vowels 


The stage I have proposed to identify as Middle Phrygian (see §1.2) perhaps preserves an 
intermediary phase of certain vowel changes. For example, in the phrase ev [o]a copo1 
(ll. 2-3), the spelling [o]a (for Paleo-Phrygian “sai or “say) suggests that the final syllable 
of copoi probably continues a historical spelling; the diphthong /-o:i/ has already lost its 
second element, but has not yet become /u(:)/ (cf. Neo-Phrygian copov, no. 21). 
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4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1. Nominal morphology 


Although we have not yet identified a complete Phrygian paradigm, it remains possible to 
outline the inflectional system of the language. Phrygian, being an early Indo-European 
language, inflects nouns for case, gender, and number. At least four morphological cases can 
be identified (nominative, accusative, genitive, dative), three genders (masculine, feminine, 
neuter), and two numbers (singular and plural). In typical Indo-European fashion, Phrygian 
attests thematic and athematic stems, as well as a class of nouns formed with the stem-vowel 
a (PIE *-ehy). On the Indo-European categories, see Chapter 17, §3.5. 


4.1.1 Thematic stems 


Among nominals, the inflection of thematic stems is best understood (see Brixhe 1990:94—97; 
1999, 85). The following sequences of thematic vowel + ending are identified (Paleo- 
Phrygian forms in Latin, Middle and Neo-Phrygian in Greek characters, with phonetic 
transcription in brackets): 


(2) Singular Plural 
Nominative -os/ -os -oi/ -o1 
Accusative -un / -ou(v), -u(v) ([-u]) 

Genitive -ovo / -ou ([-u]) 
Dative -oy/-oi ([o:y/o:i]) / -ou(v) ([-u]) — -@o(1) 


4.1.2 a(:)-stems 


Both masculine and feminine forms are attested in this inflectional category which corre- 
sponds to the Greek first declension. Paleo-Phrygian provides masculine singular forms: (i) a 
nominative in -as (alternating with -a, see below); (ii) perhaps a genitive in -vo (cf. leravo or 
lelavo, W-10); and (iii) a dative in -ai (Midai, M-01a). Feminine forms include the following: 
(i) a nominative singular in -a (Imeneia, G-183b); (ii) an accusative -av ([-an]);... wavKav 
lav eotaes, “...the m. that he erected,” no. 31); (iii) a genitive in -as ([-as]; e.g., Middle 
Phrygian yexas; Neo-Phrygian oxepedpias, no. 56); (iv) a dative in -ay (avtay, W-01b), -o1 
(oa... uavKor, no. 35) / -a (oa... wavKa, no. 82); (v) and, in the plural, a dative in -ais 
(mekais, G-239). 


4.1.3 Athematic stems 


In the case of the athematic stems, we are less well-off. Note that the lowering of *é to “a 
gave certain paradigms a novel character; consider, for example, the word for “mother”: 
nominative matar, accusative materan, dative materey; or the man’s name Ipav, genitive 
luevos, in the Greek texts of the Roman era. The quantitative contrast of *@ versus “e was 
transformed into a contrast in quality and quantity (Paleo-Phrygian), and then simply into 
a contrast in quality (Neo-Phrygian). 


4.2 Pronouns 


The Phrygian documents shed some light on the phenomena of deixis and anaphora. Those 
Proto-Indo-European demonstrative/anaphoric stems “se/o- and “te/o-, which are associated 
in Greek with the article paradigm, may have become specialized in Phrygian: 
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1. *se/o- as the demonstrative: nominative/accusative neuter singular si (equivalent to 
Latin hoc); accusative, genitive, and dative feminine singulars oav, oas, oa(1); dative 
masculine and neuter singular oguouv (< *se-me/o). 

2: “te/o- as the anaphoric: compare the correlation in Neo-Phrygian 105 vi..., Tos 
vi...(“whoever..., that one...,” no. 6, 25); or the genitive in Paleo-Phrygian tovo 
(< *to-wo) which became Tou in Neo-Phrygian (no. 87) and with which the dative 
merged after /o:i/ became /u/ (see §3.4). 


In addition, the Proto-Indo-European reflexive stem *swe- seems to have also provided 
an anaphoric — compare dative o1 — and perhaps the possessive as well: Neo-Phrygian ova 
(no. 2, 33, 36). 

Just like Greek, Phrygian has a stem auto- expressing identity and used emphatically (cf. 
autos, no. 33, 36), and which likely combined with the preceding pronominal to form a 
reflexive (?), cf. ven-avtun (W-01b) and ¢-autan (no. 116, 1.12). 

Finally, the relative is ios/yos/os (passim). The Phrygian indefinite is represented by mas- 
culine kos and the neuter kiv. The indefinite relative pronouns are 105 v1 or 105 ke. 

On Phrygian pronouns as a whole, see Brixhe 1978b:6—22; 1990:95—97; 1997, §§5.1.1, 
5.1.2, 6.1, and 6.2. 


4.3 Verbal morphology 


Phrygian verbs are morphologically marked for tense, voice, and mood, and by inflectional 
endings which encode the typical Indo-European distinction of three persons and two 
numbers. 

In addition to present tense, the Phrygian documents provide evidence of a possible 
future tense stem in -s- (egeseti P-04a, eyeoit no. 58). Phrygian undoubtedly possesses a 
preterite tense formed with a prefix (the Indo-European “augment” known from Greek, 
Armenian, and Indo-Iranian) and having a third-person singular marked by -s: consider, 
for example, e-daes/e-5aes (cognate with Latin fecit, < PIE*d"eh,), and the compounds 
en-e-parkes/ev-e-trapkes (Brixhe and Lejeune 1984: 14), troo-e-Kaves (no. 116, 1. 7). A per- 
fective stem characterized by reduplication also occurs: for example, te-T1KUEvos (passim), 
ye-yapituevos (nos. 33, 36, 79). 

Phrygian distinguishes a voice contrast of active versus middle: for example, aS8axet — 
aSSaxetop (< *d"h,- or*d"eh,-); aBBepet — aBBepetop (< *bler-); see Brixhe 1979:177fF. 

In addition to the indicative, we have reason to suspect that Phrygian has alongside a 
subjunctive mood (? adSoxet, aBBepeTt) also an optative: thus, the third-person singular 
kakoioi and kakuioi (G-02c, P-04b), which is a denominative of kako-, “make kako-.’ To the 
optative ending -oi may correspond plural -oyen, as in [...]toyen (W-04). In the imper- 
ative mood, only third-person forms are attested: in the active voice, a singular -to/-tou 
(< *-t6d) and a plural -vou/-(1)tvou; in the middle, a singular -do/-80u (< *d'6?); see 
Brixhe 1979:177—184; 1990:90-91. 

The Phrygian documents preserve a single participial morpheme — the middle participle 
suffix -meno-. 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


In the case of Paleo-Phrygian, as well as Neo-Phrygian, to the extent that major subject 
constituents can be identified, the language generally remains faithful to the Indo-European 
order SV (see Brixhe 1983:126). 
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Phrygian has both proclitics and enclitics, at times occurring in sequence, as, for example, 
in nos. 33 and 76 


(3)  oKKEol 
proclitic preposition — enclitic conjunction — enclitic anaphoric object of the 
preposition ak 


Compare, however, the order found in no. 88 


(4) Troup OvavaKtay Ke 
prolitic preposition — object of the preposition — enclitic conjunction 


On the order of the Phrygian clitics, see Brixhe 1997, 87. 


5.2 Case usage 


As in other ancient Indo-European languages, Phrygian prepositions (e.g., ev, a, as, us, 
porlttop/troup) require their nominal objects to be inflected in particular noun cases 
(see Brixhe 1997, §2). 

The phonetic changes which occurred in the evolution of Neo-Phrygian from Paleo- 
Phrygian (see §§3.2, 3.4) fused final -on (accusative), -owo (genitive), and -o:i (dative) into 
/u/ and thus led to the merger of the accusative, the genitive, and the dative cases in the 
singular (then no doubt in the plural) for the thematic and then the other stems. Compare 
the feminine final -as and -av, where one would expect -a(1) (see Brixhe 1978b:13—14, 
19-20; 1997, §2.4). 


6. LEXICON 


The irregularity of the punctuation in Paleo-Phrygian and the general absence of word 
division in Neo-Phrygian are clearly obstacles to text segmentation. Nevertheless, it has 
been possible to isolate a number of lexical units, to which we are able to assign meaning 
when the text is straightforward: consider the famous Paleo-Phrygian dedication of the 
so-called Tomb of Midas (M-01a): 


(5) Ates... Midai lavagtaei vanaktei edaes 
“Ates...has dedicated [this monument] to Midas, lavagtas and vanax” 


or a Neo-Phrygian protasis such as (no. 61): 


(6) 105 vi O€UOUV KVOULAvE KaKOUV ASSaKeETOP... 
“whoever will damage this tomb...” 


Still, the latter translation hides our ignorance of the precise meaning of Kvouyavei, the 
dative of the neuter kvouuav. Similarly, we do not know the exact meaning of a series of 
terms relating to architecture (often funerary): for example, iman (appellative in G-136, 
etc.); meka (G-239, P-03, etc.), Middle Phrygian uexa (1. 1), wavka (Middle Phrygian lL. 1; 
Neo-Phrygian nos. 2, 18, 26, etc.); Neo-Phrygian oxepeSpia/oKeAedpia (nos. 56, 67). 

Regarding place names (toponyms), the persistence of a characteristic Phrygian suffix 
should be noted, which in the Greek transcriptions has the form -ae1ov, with variants -c1ov 
and -aeov, for example, Kotiaeiov (the present Kiitahya; cf. Zgusta 1984, §594/3). 

Greek inscriptions in the Phrygian area are extremely valuable for the understanding 
of personal names (anthroponyms; Zgusta 1964:552-555). These seem to have remained 
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quite stable throughout the history of the language; though names of Hittito-Luwian ori- 
gin increased in frequency. Typical Phrygian names include Iman (e.g., G-210), Ipav — 
Iuevos (Zgusta 1964, §466/1); Aladis (G-109), Voine(s) (G-129, G-228), Ouevaouia/-n 
or Ouevauia/-n (Zgusta 1964, §1153/1-3), Ouavagos/Ovavagiwv/Ovavagwv (Zgusta 
1964, §1138/1-3), Seuva/Eeuvn/=Eeuve (no. 116). Hittito-Luwian names include Mamutas 
(G-229), tuvatis/guvatis (G-133), Tpoxovdas (Zgusta 1964, §1512/31). Also found are in- 
fantile terms such as Ata(s) (G-107, G-128, etc.), Fa, Aa, No/Nn (Zgusta 1964, index), Mama 
(G-173), and so forth. 

Phrygian contacts with speakers of Anatolian languages such as Hittite and Luvian brought 
about an interesting morphological phenomenon: as opposed to the masculine/feminine 
morphological contrast of Phrygian (with two forms), the Anatolian languages have only 
one common animate gender (with a unique form; see Ch.18, 84.2.1; Ch. 19, §4.1). This 
divergence would generate a Phrygian tendency to have a single ending for the names of both 
men and women, hence the wavering between these two categories: for example, masculines 
Ata or Voinenext to Atasand Voines and conversely, no doubt, feminine forms such as Navas 
next to Nava (see Brixhe 1983:128; 1994:176). 

At a later date, the Galatian impact (see §1.3) was quite modest. These Celtic speakers 
perhaps provided the Neo-Phrygian personal name BwSopis (no. 34) and the lexeme 
TeuTous/TeuTwo! (nos. 33, 36, 116), if the latter represents a reflex of *teuta, which pro- 
vided the western Indo-European dialects (such as Celtic) with a noun meaning “people” 
(see Brixhe 1993:338, 340, rectified by 1997, 82.5). 

It is with Greeks that Phrygian contacts would be the longest and the most intense — 
stretching from the second millennium BC to the Roman period. Among the linguistic 
manifestations of these contacts are relatively ancient lexical borrowings such as Middle 
Phrygian copot (1. 3, dative) and Neo-Phrygian copovu (no. 21, dative), from Greek 7) copés 
(a vessel hence “cinerary urn,” then “Sarcophogus”); or Middle Phrygian kopo (Il. 6 and 7), 
Neo-Phrygian kopou (no. 92), from Greek yddpos (“land, country”). More recent borrow- 
ings include the Neo-Phrygian 6aAauei (no. 4), from Greek 1) 8aAcun (“den”). 
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CHAPTER 32 


Latin 


JAMES P. T. CLACKSON 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Latin — the language of Ancient Rome - takes its name from Latium, a region encompassing 
Rome on the west coast of Italy and bordered by the river Tiber to the northwest, the Apen- 
nines to the northeast and the Pontine marshes to the south. The Roman antiquarian Varro 
dated the founding of Rome to 753 BC, but there is archeological evidence for settlement 
much earlier than this, and it was only later, in the sixth century BC, that Rome became an 
organized and sophisticated city-state. Latium itself did not achieve political unity until it 
came under Rome’s dominance in the fourth century BC, but the Latini—as the inhabitants 
of Latium are termed — appear to have shared cultural and religious practice, as well as their 
language, from well before the period of the first city-states. 

The increasing control over Latium was the first stage of Rome’s rise to power throughout 
the Italian peninsula a dominance achieved through conquest, alliance, and colonization. 
By the second century BC, Rome’s military power was great enough to make possible the 
conquest and annexation of territory outside Italy, including North Africa, Spain, Southern 
France and Greece. Civil wars throughout much of the first century BC led to the end of 
the Roman Republic and the foundation of the Roman Empire under Augustus. Imperial 
rule continued for over four hundred years, and under Trajan (AD 98-117) and Hadrian 
(AD 117-138) the empire reached its maximum extent, stretching from Britain to Egypt 
and encompassing much of Europe and all of the area surrounding the Mediterranean. 

The influence and spread of the Latin language mirrored the power and extent of the 
Roman Empire and, even today, Latin retains a great deal of cultural prestige. It is still 
widely taught and it is retained in use by many different scientific, legal, and religious 
institutions around the world. Moreover, over 500 million people currently speak as their 
first language a language derived from Latin. 

Latin is one of a number of Indo-European languages which were spoken in ancient Italy. 
It shares several features with the Faliscan language which was spoken to the north of Latium, 
most importantly the existence of two thematic genitive singular morphemes -7 and -osio 
(the latter attested in an Early Latin inscription recently discovered in Satricum), and the 
formation of a future tense with a morpheme containing a reflex of Indo-European *-b".. 
Although we have only limited knowledge of the Faliscan language (our sources are mostly 
epitaphs and a few early vase-inscriptions, none of them extensive) these morphological 
agreements are sufficient to lead to a general consensus that Latin and Faliscan form a 
subgroup. More contentious is the relationship between Latin-Faliscan and the Sabellian 
group languages, which include Oscan and Umbrian (see Ch. 33). Many scholars have 
judged that the similarities between Latin and Sabellian justify the reconstruction of an 
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Italic subgroup of Indo-European, but it has proved difficult to demonstrate conclusively 
that these similarities result from genetic affiliation, and have not arisen through convergence 
of separate branches of Indo-European over time. Our present state of knowledge of Sabellian 
and the early history of Latin is not sufficient to allow a definite answer to this question. 

Latin has a long history. The earliest documents date from the seventh century BC, and 
there is a continuous literary tradition from the third century BC through to the medieval 
period. The following chronological stages of the language are generally recognized, although 
there is no clear agreement on exact dating: 


1. Early or Old Latin: The language from the earliest times to c. 100 BC. A distinction 
is often recognized between Pre-literary Latin, the scantily attested language of the 
earliest documents, and Pre-Classical Latin, the language of the first extensive literary 
works from c. 240 BC to c. 100 BC. 

2. Classical Latin: The language of official inscriptions and literature from c. 100 BC to 
c. AD 14. Following the models of the works of Cicero and the writers of the age of 
Augustus, Classical Latin became the standard for later canons of “Latinity,” and it has 
remained the prestige form of written compositions right up to the present day. 

3. Post-Classical and Late Latin: The language of writers after the Classical period. Writers 
of the hundred years following the death of Augustus (AD 14) have traditionally been 
judged harshly in comparison with their predecessors, and their language is sometimes 
termed Silver Latin, although the linguistic differences between Classical and Silver 
Latin are not great. The leveling effect of the standard language, and the increasing 
artificiality of much of the literary language makes it difficult to define exactly when 
the stage of Late Latin begins, but it is clear that by AD 400 even the standardized form 
of the language shows substantial differences from Classical Latin. 


A further classification often encountered is Vulgar Latin. This is not a chronological 
stage per se but rather a catch-all category which is used to denote an informal register 
of Latin spoken by those who had received little or no literate education, as opposed to 
Classical Latin, the formal standard language of the elite. However, our knowledge of the 
spoken registers of Latin is severely limited, since the written record is always prone to 
influence from the standard, and the construction of a uniform “Vulgar Latin” probably 
oversimplifies a very complex linguistic situation. Different communities of speakers used 
different nonstandard varieties, and the relationship between the spoken registers and the 
artificial written language changed considerably over time. We should consequently bear in 
mind that, rather than a simple opposition between Classical Latin and Vulgar Latin, there 
was a much more complex relationship between an ever-evolving standard and a number 
of different spoken registers. In short, there is no Vulgar Latin, only “vulgar” forms present 
in a greater or lesser degree in individual texts. 

Nowadays few scholars would recognize another distinct variety of Latin in the language 
used in Christian texts, although the case for Christian Latin was promoted enthusiastically 
by some Dutch scholars in the first half of the twentieth century. It is true that Christian texts 
show a preponderance of lexical items which do not occur as frequently elsewhere, but these 
words all refer to new institutions or beliefs, and in fact it can be shown that the language 
of the early Christian writers shows the same properties and variety as contemporary non- 
Christian registers. 

The best evidence for dialectal varieties of Latin comes from the earlier periods of its 
history. Surviving inscriptions from Praeneste, an early city-state of Latium and rival to 
Rome, support the statements from ancient sources suggesting that Praenestine was distinct 
from Roman Latin. However, as Roman power and prestige grew, dialects outside Rome 
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became stigmatized as rustic and were subsumed in the Classical period under the influence 
of the standard language. All later Latin is written by those who have had at least some 
education in the standard and it is difficult to detect any major regional differences across 
the empire. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


The Latin alphabet is derived, like the Faliscan alphabet, from a variety of the Etruscan 
script, itself an adaptation of the Western Greek Euboean alphabet. The earliest Latin script 
has the following letters: 


(1) ABCDEFZHIKLMNOPQRSTVX 


In the use of the letters C, K, and Q this script shows its clear affinities with the Etruscan 
alphabet used in South Etruria (see Ch. 39, §2). The three letters are all used to represent 
both the voiceless and the voiced velar stop, but a convention loosely followed on several 
early inscriptions (and also found in Faliscan inscriptions) governs their distribution: C 
occurs before front vowels; K before /a/; and Q before rounded back vowels (note also the 
names of the letters cé for C, ka for K, and qi for Q). The very earliest Latin inscriptions use a 
digraph FH for /f/, following Etruscan practice, but this is soon replaced by the simple F; the 
Faliscan alphabet uses a new sign * for /f/. The letters B, D, and O are not used in Etruscan 
texts; the Etruscan language appears to have lacked a phonemic contrast between voiced and 
voiceless stops, and to have had only one back vowel, written V. However, these letter forms 
are attested on Etruscan abecedaria, and so there is no need to posit a direct borrowing 
from Greek. The letter X is used for the combination /k/ + /s/. The letter Z is used in the 
Faliscan alphabet but, apart from its presence in a Latin abecedarium, it occurs in only one 
very fragmentary archaic Latin inscription, with uncertain value, and it dropped out of use 
completely by the third century BC. The position of Zin the Latin alphabet was taken by a 
new letter — G — invented in order to differentiate the writing of voiceless and voiced velar 
stops. In the first century BC the need to represent the sounds of Greek loanwords led to the 
adoption of the letters Y and Z directly from the Greek alphabet. The distinct writing of V 
and J for the consonants /w/ and /y/ as opposed to U and I for the vowels /u/ and /i/ is first 
made systematic only in the fifteenth century AD. 


Table 32.1 The Archaic Latin alphabet 


Character Transcription Character Transcription 
i.) a Ww m 
B b i n 
C c/g fe) Co) 
) d P p 
S e 9 q 
i. f » r 
I Zz $ s 
A h T t 
| i 1, W Vv 
K k ar xg 
L 1 
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3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


The phonemic inventory of Latin consonants is presented in Table 32.2: 


Table 32.2 The consonantal phonemes of Latin 


Manner of Place of articulation 
articulation Bilabial | Labiodental Dental Palatal Velar Labiovelar _— Glottal 
Stop 
Voiceless p t k k”(2) 
Voiced b d g g” (2) 
Fricative f s h 
Nasal m n n(?) 
Liquid 
Lateral 1 
Nonlateral r 
Glide y w 


3.1.1 “Labiovelars” 


The phonological status of the sounds written with the digraphs QU and GU is debated. 
There is no conclusive argument for favoring a realization [k“] and [g”] over [kw] and [gw], 
or indeed for supposing that GU must represent the voiced counterpart to QU, especially 
since the distribution of GUis much more restricted than QU (it only occurs after a nasal). 
Both sounds can derive from earlier unitary phonemes *k” and *g”, but QUalso continues the 
cluster “kw. It is true that metrical texts normally require that a word such as liquidus “liquid” 
be scanned with the first syllable short, thus implying [li-k’i-] (with syllable boundary 
represented by the dot), but there are some texts where this word is scanned with the first 
syllable long implying a pronunciation [lik.wi-]. 


3.1.2 The velar nasal 


The sound [n], which occurs only in syllable codas, is represented in the orthography by N 
before velars and G before nasal consonants. This orthographic convention may imply that 
[n] is an allophone of both /n/ and /g/, but distinctive triplets such as amni “river” (dat. sg.), 
anni “year” (gen. sg.), and agni [anni:] “lamb” (gen. sg.) could be taken to support the 
existence of a separate phoneme //. 


3.1.3 Glides 


In Proto-Indo-European the phonemes /i/ and /u/ have consonantal and vocalic allophones, 
and it is likely that this is continued into Early Latin. This is reflected in the Latin script, 
where a single letter, I, is used to represent both the vowel [i] and the glide [y], and Vis used 
for [u] and [w]. Indeed, for the sake of metrical convenience, Latin poets of the Classical 
period occasionally interchange [i] / [y] and [u] / [w]; the word for “knees” — genua — is 
generally a trisyllable, but in verse it is found as a disyllable [genwa], and the name Julius 
is found scanned as both a trisyllable and quadrisyllable. However, apart from this poetic 
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license, by the Classical period [i] / [y] and [u] / [w] are no longer allophones but separate 
phonemes — note the minimal pairs iambus [1am-] “iambus” : iam [ya] “now,” and uoluit 
[-lurt] “he wanted” : uoluit [-lwit] “he rolls.” 

Metrical evidence from Latin poetry shows that when the glide /y/ is intervocalic it 
is usually pronounced as a double consonant although not normally so written — thus 
maior “greater” was pronounced [mayyor]. The glide /y/ is not usually found following a 
consonant, except in compounds such as con-iungo “join together”; hence medius “middle” 
was pronounced [medius] not [medyus]. Conversely the glide /w/ is found in clusters such 
as [sw] and possibly [kw] and [gw] (see §3.1.1), with the consequence that in some forms 
the orthography is ambiguous: for example, sua [sua] “one’s own” (fem. nom. sg.) is written 
the same as suduis “sweet” [swarwIs]. 


3.2 Vowels 


Latin has five short vowels /i/, /e/, /a/, /o/, and /u/ and five long vowels /i:/, /e:/, /a:/, /o:/, and 
/u:/. Short and long vowels are paired in many areas of Latin morphology, thus one means 
of forming the perfect tense employs the rule that the root vowel is lengthened: 


(2) Jil: /i:/ uincé “I conquer,” uici “I conquered” 
/e/ : /e:/ uenid “I come,” uéni “I came” 
/al/ :/a:/ scabé “I scratch,” scabi “I scratched” 
/o/ : /o:/ fodi6 “T dig,” fodi “I dug” 
/u/ : /u:/ fugio “T flee,” figi “T fled” 


However, for the high and mid vowels, length differences also involved a change in quality; 
/i/ was probably realized as [1] but /i:/ as [it], and /e/ as [e], but /e:/ as [er], making /i/ actually 
closer in quality to /e:/ than to /i:/. This skewed phonetic realization was to have effects on 
the vowel system in the spoken registers from which the Romance languages originated. 
Vowel length was lost as a distinctive feature, becoming an automatic concomitant of the 
word stress, and under the stress short /i/ and long /e:/ merged as a high-mid front vowel [e]. 
In many areas a similar merger also took place between /u/ and /o:/, and one can suppose 
that there was a similar disparity between the phonetic values of long and short vowels on 
the back axis also. 

In Classical Latin there was also a series of nasalized vowels, /i/, /é/, /a/, /6/, and /t/, which 
were restricted in occurrence to (i) word-final position, where in the standard orthography 
they are written im, em, am, om, um; or (ii) before a sequence of nasal + continuant. All 
nasal vowels were inherently long; they do not contrast with short nasal vowels. 

In Early Latin there are a number of distinctive diphthongs: /ei/, /ai/, /oi/, /au/, /ou/, and 
/eu/ (the last attested only ina single inscription). These all underwent monophthongization 
in nonstandard varieties of Latin, but in Classical Latin /au/ was generally maintained, /ai/ 
was continued as a diphthong /ae/, and, in a few lexical forms, the earlier diphthong /oi/ 
was continued as /oe/. Ina very small number of words a new diphthong /eu/ also arose as a 
result of contractions. The remaining diphthongs were monophthongized; the exact details 
are complex, but in essence (i) ei > % (ii) ou and eu > w& and (iii) oi > @ word-internally 
(in most cases, although sometimes 0i > oe), 01 > 7 word-finally and following [w]. 


3.3 Accent 


The word accent of Early Latin was a stress accent placed on the first syllable of every 
word. The effects of the accent can be seen in the syncope which affected many short final 
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vowels and a series of quality changes in vowels in noninitial syllables known collectively 
as “vowel weakening.” One such change is the merger of non-initial, non-final short vowels 
in open syllables to /i/, leading to morphophonemic alternations of the type facié “I make,” 
compound form re-fici6 “I restore.” Sometime before the beginning of the Classical period, 
however, the place of the word accent had changed, and the accentuation of all Latin words, 
bar a few special exceptions, can be predicted by the rule of the penultimate: the accent falls 
on the penultimate syllable, unless that syllable is metrically light (i.e., open with a short 
vowel nucleus) in which case the accent falls on the antepenultimate. 

The nature of the word accent of Classical Latin is disputed. Ancient grammarians, who 
largely follow Greek models of description, uniformly use the terms applicable to the pitch 
accent-type of Greek to describe the Latin accent, although metrical practice and the con- 
tinuing evidence for syncope throughout the Classical and post-Classical period (and in the 
reconstructed early development of the Romance language) strongly suggest that the word 
accent continued to be stress. 


3.4 Syllable structure 


Latin syllables can be described under the schema of (3), where O = obstruent (stop or /f/), 
S = sonorant, V = vocalic element (here long vowels are counted as equivalent to a double 
short vowel): 


(3) eo 
Rhyme 
Onset Nucleus Coda 
I/O S VV S O/s/ 


In initial or final clusters with /s/ the obstruent must be a voiceless stop; thus, the nominative 
singular of the word for “town” — written urbs in most modern editions of Latin texts — was 
pronounced, and sometimes written, urps. Some clusters are avoided: for example initial 
/dr-/ is rare, occurring only in loanwords and onomatopoeia; and /-ts/ is always replaced 
by /-s/. 

Syllables with VV nucleus and an element in the coda, sometimes termed superheavy 
or overlong, are prone to simplification; compare the stem formations of the following 
verbs: 


(4)  gero “I manage,” perfect gessi, supine gestum 
hauri6 “I drain,” perfect hausi, supine haustum 


In both verbs the -r- of the present tense comes from earlier *s which changed to -r- when 
in intervocalic position (the unchanged -s- is preserved in the stem of the supine, which is 
formed with a suffix -tum). The perfect stem is formed with a suffix -s-; the root-final -s- 
is preserved before this in gess? with short vowel nucleus, but in haussi (still so written in 
some early texts) the geminate is simplified. A further example of the avoidance of syllables 
with long nucleus and coda is the regular shortening of long vowels in final syllables before 
-t, -1, -], -nt, and -m which took place in the Early Latin period; the effect of this change can 
be seen in some of the nominal and verbal paradigms given in the next section. 
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For the purposes of poetic meter, a syllable with one or more branches in the rhyme 
is counted as heavy (i.e., a syllable with a long vowel nucleus or final consonant). The 
relationship between syllables with long nucleus and syllables with coda is also evident from 
historical developments. When consonant clusters are simplified, preceding short vowels are 
often lengthened: idem “the same” is a regular development from *isdem. Such compensatory 
lengthening is, of course, paralleled in the histories of many other languages. Comparatively 
rare is the opposite process, whereby length is transferred from the vowel to the following 
consonant, but there are several examples of such a change in Latin, a standard example 
being the divine name Iuppiter < “Iiipiter < *Dyew-pater (the change of medial vowel reflects 
the process of vowel weakening discussed above). There is evidence for similar “length 
metatheses” throughout the period of Latin, and it is possible that this unusual change has its 
origin in variant pronunciations in different social registers and subsequent hypercorrection. 

Latin words may be built up of one or more admissible syllables, with the following 
corollaries: (1) no monosyllabic word may consist of a final unchecked short vowel unless it 
is a clitic; (ii) word-final voiced stops are only found in nonlexicals and /st/ is also permitted 
as a word-final cluster. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word formation 


Latin morphology is widely used in linguistic textbooks as a standard example of the fu- 
sional or inflectional type. In Latin nominal morphology, different categories are generally 
expressed solely through suffixes, which encode both number and case. Thus, the suffixes 
-is and -bus are used in different declensional classes as the cumulative exponents of the 
categories DATIVE PLURAL and ABLATIVE PLURAL, and they cannot be further analyzed into 
separate morphs for DATIVE Or ABLATIVE and PLURAL. 

Verbal morphology is also largely fusional, and person, number, and mood marking is 
always encoded through suffixation, although in many verbal paradigms infixation, redu- 
plication, and ablaut of the root morpheme play a role in the formation of the tense stem. 

Some verbal paradigms also approach a degree of analyticity; compare the following 
examples of present and future passive forms from the root ama- “love”: 


(5) amat “he loves,” present active indicative third singular 
amatur “he is loved,” present passive indicative third singular 
amabit “he will love,” future active indicative third singular 
amabitur “he will be loved,” future passive indicative third singular 


One possible analysis of the future passive amabitur would be as follows: 


(6) ama- -bi- -t- -ur 
LOVE FUTURE 3RD.SINGULAR PASSIVE 


Unfortunately, although this analysis could be made to work for the first and third persons, 
in the second-person forms the markers of person and voice are fused: 


(7) amas “you (singular) love” 
amaris “you (singular) are loved” 
amAatis “you (plural) love” 
amamini “you (plural) are loved” 
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Latin word structure is of the Indo-European type, the basic scheme of word formation 
(ignoring, for the moment, compound forms, which will be discussed further below) is as 
follows: 


(8) word = lexical root + (derivational suffix)* + inflectional ending 


All well-formed nominals and verbs (barring a handful of indeclinable forms) show a root 
and ending, and most also incorporate at least one derivational suffix. It is possible to 
multiply the number of derivational suffixes, and to derive verbs from nominal roots or 
nominals from verbal roots; thus, for example, dictatorius “belonging to a dictator” can be 
analyzed as follows: 


(9) dic- root pic “say” cf. dicere “to say” 
-ta-  frequentative verb suffix cf. dictare “to dictate” 
-tor- agent noun suffix cf. dictator “dictator” 


-ius fused adjectival suffix and inflection 


A nonproductive pattern found in a few nouns and verbs attaches inflectional endings 
directly to the lexical root, as dux “leader,” analyzable as lexical root (puc-) + inflection (-s). 
Roots and suffixes may show alternations before further derivational suffixes. For example, 
from the same stem dictatér- mentioned above, a feminine dictatrix “female dictator” is 
formed, with a regular loss of the medial vowel of the agent suffix -tor- before -ic-, the suffix 
denoting a female. 


4.2 Nominal morphology 


Latin nouns are marked for number and case, and adjectives also for gender. 


4.2.1. Gender and number 


There are three genders, traditionally termed masculine, feminine, and neuter, and two 
numbers, singular and plural. Gender for nouns denoting humans and gods, and, to a 
lesser extent, animals overlaps with the semantic criterion of sex, so that mulier “woman” 
is feminine, although it contains no specific feminine morpheme, and agricola “farmer,” 
which belongs to the predominantly feminine declension class with nominative singular in 
-a, is nevertheless masculine. For words designating inanimates, however, all three genders 
are found: nix (feminine) “snow,” lapis (masculine) “stone,” iecur (neuter) “liver.” 


4.2.2 Case 


The category of case is more complex. Classical Latin has six paradigmatic cases, tradi- 
tionally labeled nominative, vocative, accusative, genitive, dative, and ablative (note that 
the traditional term ablative is potentially misleading, since this last case also serves as the 
instrumental and, in part, the locative). In the plural, the dative and ablative are syncretic 
in all declensions, and all neuter nouns have syncretic nominative, accusative, and vocative. 
Oscan and Umbrian have a paradigmatic seventh case, the locative; in Latin this is replaced 
for most nouns by the syntagm of preposition and ablative. However, proper names refer- 
ring to towns and small islands retain a locative form, as do three nouns denoting place 
(ris, “countryside,” domus “home,” and humus “ground”). In Classical Latin the form of the 
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locative is always syncretic with another case (in the singular, with the genitive in declensions 
I and IJ, but with the ablative in declension III; in the plural, with the dative-ablative in all 
declensions). 


4.2.3 Nominal declensions 


Latin has five morphologically distinct declensions, which largely continue inherited types, 
with the exception of declension V which represents a Latin innovation. Representative 
paradigms are given in Table 32.3; note that the declension III has two main subtypes: 


Table 32.3. Latin nominal paradigms 


I Il Illa IIb IV V 
ménsa lupus rex turris manus rés 
“table” “wolf” “king” “tower” “hand” “thing” 

Singular 
Nom.ménsa lupus réx turris manus rés 
Voc. ménsa lupe réx turris manus rés 
Acc. ménsam lupum régem turrim manum rem 
Gen. ménsae lupi régis turris manus rei 
Dat. meénsae lupo régi turri manul rel 
Abl. ménsa lupo rége turri mani re 

Plural 
Nom.mensae lupi réges turres manus rés 
Voc. ménsae lupi régées turres manus rés 
Acc. ménsas lupos regées turris manus rés 
Gen. ménsarum luporum régum turrium manuum rérum 
Dat. ménsis lupis régibus turribus manibus rébus 
Abl. ménsis lupis régibus turribus manibus rébus 


Nouns of neuter gender only occur in declensions II, III, and IV. Their case endings are 
the same except in the syncretic nominative-vocative-accusative: 


(10) II IIIa IIIb IV 
Singular iugum genus rete genu 
“yoke” “kind” “net” “knee” 
Nom.-voc.-acc. iugum genus réte genu 
Gen. iugi generis retis genus 
Plural 
Nom.-voc.-acc. iuga genera retia genua 
Gen. jugorum generum rétium genuum 


4.2.4 Comparatives and superlatives 


Adjectives, as well as adverbs, have an additional category of gradation, so that alongside the 
unmarked “positive” degree of an adjective such as longus “long” there are also paradigmatic 
forms for the comparative longior “longer, too long” and a superlative longissimus “longest, 
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very long”; the adverb longé “far off” similarly forms comparative /ongius and superlative 
longissimé. 


4.3. Pronouns 


The Latin pronominal system has the same categories as the nominal system. Personal 
pronouns are marked for number and case, and demonstrative, anaphoric, interrogative, 
and relative pronouns are marked for number, case, and gender. Apart from the vocative 
case, which is syncretic with the nominative in all pronominal declensions, the dimensions 
of each category are the same. 


4.3.1 Personal pronouns 


The declension system of personal pronouns in Latin is synchronically anomalous as the fol- 
lowing paradigms show (note that there is no third-person pronoun other than the reflexive 
sé; oblique forms of the anaphoric pronoun is, ea, id are used to supply the deficiency): 


(11) SINGULAR PLURAL 
First Second First Second Third 
person person person person person 
Nom. ego tu nos uos 
Acc. me te nos uos sé 
Gen. mel tui nostri uestri sul 
nostrum  uestrum 
Dat. — mihi tibi nobis uobis sibi 
ADI. mé té nobis uobis sé 


Some of the irregularities of these declensions continue inherited patterns found in other 
Indo-European languages; others are unique to Latin. A notable development which oc- 
curred only in Latin (and, as far as we have evidence, in Faliscan) is the syncretism of 
accusative and ablative of ego, ti, and sé, which in Early Latin are written méd, téd, and séd 
(med is found as accusative in Faliscan); no other Indo-European language shows accusative 
forms ending in *-d for these pronouns. Although Latin lost the distinction between a mor- 
phologically separate set of accented and clitic forms, as found in Greek and Sanskrit, it is 
likely that the personal pronouns could either carry the stress accent or not, depending on 
context and emphasis. 


4.3.2 Demonstrative pronouns 


Classical Latin has a fairly rich system of demonstrative and anaphoric pronouns. There 
is a three-way deictic contrast between the demonstratives hic, haec, hoc “this” (indicating 
proximity to the speaker); iste, ista, istud “that” (indicating proximity to the hearer); and 
ille, illa, illud “that” (indicating distance from both speaker and hearer). The declension 
of these pronouns shows two principal peculiarities: (i) they have distinct endings for all 
genders in the genitive and dative singular, and for the masculine and neuter nominative; 
and (ii) some case forms show the amalgamation of pronominal stems with various deictic 
particles, which have a more independent existence in Early Latin: for example, hic, haec, 
hoc “this”: 
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(12) SINGULAR PLURAL 
Masculine Feminine Neuter Masculine Feminine Neuter 
Nom. hic haec hoc hi hae haec 
Acc. hunc hanc hoc hos has haec 
Gen. — huius huius huius horum harum horum 
Dat. huic huic huic his his his 
Abl. hoc hac hoc his his his 


The final -c, found in the neuter plural and all cases except the genitive of the singular, derives 
from an earlier enclitic deictic particle -ce, which in Early Latin is also found attached to other 
forms, as accusative plural masculine hdsce. For the two pronouns denoting identity, ipse, 
ipsa, ipsum “-self” and idem, eadem, idem “the same,’ entirely new paradigms have been gen- 
erated ultimately from the combinations of the anaphoric is with the particles -pse and -em. 


4.3.3 Relative, interrogative, and indefinite pronouns 


In Latin the same stem is used for relative, interrogative, and indefinite pronouns, which 
share exactly the same declension outside of the (i) nominative singular, masculine and 
feminine, and (ii) nominative-accusative singular neuter. The relative pronoun’s declension 
is as follows: 


(13) SINGULAR PLURAL 
Masculine Feminine Neuter Masculine Feminine Neuter 
Nom. qui quae quod = qui quae quae 
Acc. quem quam quod = quos quas quae 
Gen. —cuius cuius cuius quorum quarum quorum 
Dat. cui cul cul quibus quibus quibus 
Abl. — quo qua quo quibus quibus quibus 


The distinct forms of the relative pronoun ultimately continue the Indo-European stem 
*ko-, and the distinct forms of the interrogative pronoun, quis, quid, continue a stem *k"’7-. 
The indefinite quis, qua, quid, neuter plural qua or quae, is originally an i-stem also, but it 
shows a separate feminine form. In Early Latin there is evidence for a more wide-ranging 
difference between the relative and the interrogative; for instance a distinct dative-ablative 
plural form quis of the relative pronoun is widely attested. However, it appears that the 
declensions were confused from an early stage — witness the ubiquity of the accusative 
singular masculine quem as relative pronoun, which must continue *k"im. 


4.4 Verbal morphology 


Latin finite verbs are marked for person, number, tense/aspect, mood, and voice. There 
are three persons and two numbers, singular and plural; three moods occur, indicative, 
subjunctive, and imperative. 


4.4.1 Tense and mood 


There are six tenses of the indicative and four of the subjunctive, built from two separate 
stems, here termed the present stem and perfect stem. The interrelationship between tense 
and mood is illustrated in (14): 
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(14) The interrelationship between tense and mood in Latin 


MOOD 
TENSE Indicative Subjunctive Imperative 
Present stem 
Present Present indic. Present subjunc. Present imperative 
Imperfect Imperfect indic. Imperfect subjunc. 
Future Future indic. Future imperative 
Perfect stem 
Perfect Perfect indic. Perfect subjunc. 
Pluperfect Pluperfect indic. Pluperfect subjunc. 


Future perfect Future perfect indic. 


The Latin verbal system does not grammaticalize aspect to the same degree as some 
other Indo-European languages, such as Greek and Slavic. The contrast between imperfect, 
used to indicate an uncompleted or ongoing event, and the perfect, indicating a finished or 
accomplished event, could be viewed as aspectual, but the notion of aspect is not necessary 
for the description of the rest of the system. Indeed, it is possible to dispense with aspect as 
a descriptive category of the Latin verb altogether. The present stem marks states of affairs 
which take place now (the present), at the same time as some past moment (the imperfect), 
and at the same time as some future moment (the future). In contrast, the perfect stem 
tenses mark states of affairs before the present (the perfect), before some specific moment in 
the past (pluperfect), or in the future (future perfect). The contrast between the imperfect 
and perfect tense is consequently a contrast between something viewed as contemporaneous 
with a certain moment in the past, and something viewed as anterior to a moment in the 
present. The imperfect, therefore, is the appropriate tense to describe ongoing events in the 
past, and the perfect for completed actions. 


4.4.2 Voice 


The array of tense and mood formations presented above applies equally to the two voices 
of the verb, active and passive. The active present stem and passive present stem are the 
same, but perfect formations of passive verbs are always periphrastic, built from the perfect 
passive participle and auxiliary verb esse “to be.” Accordingly, in the perfect passive system, 
verbs also encode the gender of the subject, as well as the number and person. 


4.4.3 Conjugation classes 


The formation of the different tense and mood paradigms and personal endings is the same 
for all verbs conjugated in the perfect system, but in the present system there are four main 
conjugation classes which differ in personal endings and in the formation of the future tense 
and present subjunctive. 


4.4.3.1 Present stem system 


The conjugation of the present system is illustrated in (15)—(17) using the paradigms of 
the verbs amare “to love” (Conjugation I); spondére “to pledge” (Conjugation II); regere 
“to rule” (Conjugation III); and wenire “to come” (Conjugation IV). 
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(15) Latin present indicative 


Ist 
2nd 
3rd 
Ist 
2nd 
3rd 


Singular 


Plural 


ConjugationI Conjugation II Conjugation III Conjugation IV 
amo sponded rego uenio 

amas spondés regis uenis 

amat spondet regit uenit 

amamus spondémus regimus uenimus 
amatis spondétis regitis uenitis 

amant spondent regunt ueniunt 


As can be seen, in the present indicative the four conjugations share the same set of 
personal endings, which are basically those of Conjugation II, but differences arise from 
fusion of the endings with stem-vowels in Conjugations I, II, and IV. 


(16) Latin present subjunctive 


ConjugationI Conjugation II Conjugation III Conjugation IV 
Singular Ist amem spondeam regam ueniam 
2nd amés spondeas regas uenias 
3rd amet spondeat regat ueniat 
Plural Ist amemus spondeamus —_ regamus ueniamus 
2nd amiétis spondeatis regatis ueniatis 
3rd ament spondeant regant ueniant 


In the subjunctive, the personal endings are the same as those of the indicative (15) except 
for the first-person singular, which is marked by -m rather than -0. These two endings are a 
survival of a much more pervasive system of differentiation of primary (= non-past, non- 
subjunctive) and secondary (= either + past, or + subjunctive, or both) endings, which is 
more widely attested in some Early Latin texts. The distribution of the -m and -6 morphemes 
is still largely governed by the original primary/secondary distinctions, except in the future 
indicative. 


(17) Latin future indicative 


Conjugation I Conjugation II Conjugation II Conjugation IV 
Singular Ist amabo spondébo regam ueniam 
2nd amiabis spondébis regés ueniés 
3rd amabit spondeébit reget ueniet 
Plural Ist amabimus spondébimus regémus ueniémus 
2nd amiabitis spondébitis regetis ueniétis 
3rd = amabunt spondébunt regent uenient 


For this future, not only is there a difference in the first-person singular morpheme in 
Conjugations III and IV as opposed to Conjugations I and II, but there is also a radically 
different stem formation. The future in -bd of Conjugations I and II matches a formation 
found in Faliscan, which has a future formed in -fo (inscriptional pipafo “I will drink” and 
carefo “I will lack”), but which does not have a clear Indo-European origin. 

Note that there is also a subclass of Conjugation IT] of the type facere “to do,” which forms 
present indicative facié and faciunt; subjunctive faciam facids and so forth; future faciam 
faciés and so on. 
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The other present stem tense and mood forms of amd are as follows: 


(18) Imperfect indicative | amab-am, -ds, -at, -amus, -atis, -ant 
Imperfect subjunctive amiar-em, -és, -et, -émus, -étis, ent 
Imperative I ama, amate 
Imperative IT amato, amato, amatote, amanto 


In the imperative paradigms there is no form for the first person and the forms given in 
(18) are respectively (i) second singular and plural for the imperative I; and (ii) second 
singular, third singular, second plural, and third plural for imperative I. In the second 
person there is consequently a difference between two different imperative forms. This is 
not a difference of aspect, but rather one of relative tense. Where the two forms are used 
in conjunction, the future imperative (imperative II) is used to refer to an event following 
the present imperative — note, for example, the following commands from Plautus’ play 
Pseudolus: 


(19) cape has tabellas, tite hinc narrato tibi 
“Take these tablets and find out for yourself from them” 


1? 


Cape, present imperative “take!” refers to the initial action, and narrato, future imperative 
“tell!,” refers to an action consequent on this, reading what is written on the tablets. 


4.4.3.2 Perfect stem system 


The perfect stem is generally distinguished from the present in one of four ways: (i) through 
the addition of a suffix (-s- or -u-), (ii) through reduplication of the initial consonant or 
consonant cluster of the root syllable, (iii) through change (usually lengthening) of the 
nucleus of the root syllable, or (iv) through suppletion. One class of perfects, however, has 
stems which are identical to those of the present. The perfect is further marked by a special 
set of personal endings in the perfect indicative. As examples of the different types of perfect 
formation and the endings, the perfects of the four verbs considered above are presented 
in (20). The perfect of amare is formed with the suffix -u- (amdu-), that of spondére by 
reduplication (spopond-), that of regere with the suffix -s- (réx-), and that of uenire by vowel 
lengthening (uén-): 


(20) Latin perfect indicative 


Conjugation I Conjugation II Conjugation III Conjugation IV 


Singular Ist améau-i spopond-i rex-i uén-1 
2nd amau-isti spopond-isti réx-isti uén-isti 
3rd amau-it spopond-it réx-it uén-it 

Plural Ist amau-imus spopond-imus réx-imus uén-imus 
2nd amau-istis spopond-istis —_ réx-istis ueén-istis 
3rd amau-érunt  spopond-érunt réx-érunt uén-érunt 


Representative examples of perfects formed through suppletion, and the perfect with 
unchanged stem, can also be added: feré “I carry,’ perfect tuli, bibé “I drink,” perfect bibi. 
The third plural ending -érunt of Classical Latin probably represents a conflation of two 
competing morphs -ére and -erunt, both well attested in Early Latin and still used in later 
archaizing texts. 

The remaining tenses and moods of the perfect stem take either the secondary endings 
found in the present system or, in the case of the future perfect, the primary endings of the 
present system, as sketched out in the examples from amare given below: 
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(21) Future perfect amauer-o, -is, -it, -imus, -itis, -int 
Pluperfect amdauer-am, -as, -at, -amus, -atis, -ant 
Perfect subjunctive amauer-im, -is, -it, -imus, -itis, -int 


Pluperfect subjunctive amauiss-em, -és, -et, -émus, -étis, -ent 


In Early Latin the future perfect and perfect subjunctive were better distinguished, since 
the perfect subjunctive showed a long vowel in the ending, amdueris, amduerit, and so forth. 


4.4.3.3 Passive voice marking 


The Latin passive is marked against the active morphologically and semantically. For the 
morphological marking, compare the third singular present indicative active amat with the 
passive amatur. Semantically the prototypical use of a verb in the passive is to promote the 
object of a transitive verb to subject position: active Caesar amat Ciceronem “Caesar loves 
Cicero”; passive Ciceré amatur “Cicero is loved.” However, third singular forms of the passive 
of intransitive verbs can also be used impersonally (the so-called impersonal passive): active 
Caesar it “Caesar goes”; passive itur “a journey is made” (lit. “it is gone”). 

A large number of verbs (termed deponents in traditional grammar) only show passive 
morphology of finite forms but are not semantically passive. Many of these correspond to 
middle or reflexive verbs in other languages: thus, irascor “I become angry,” iitor “I use,” 
reor “I think,” and morior “I die.” Deponent verbs do not have separate active paradigms, 
but they do use some nonfinite active forms (see §4.4.4), such as the present and future 
participles; note also that the gerundive of deponent verbs is semantically passive. 

As discussed above, the present passive system is formed using the same stem as the present 
active system. Thus, for amo “I love” the passive present indicative, present subjunctive and 
future indicative are as follows: 


(22) Latin passives of the present system 


Present indicative amor, amaris, amatur, amamur, amamini, amantur 

Present subjunctive amer, améris, amétur, amémur, amémini, amentur 

Future indicative amabor, amaberis, amabitur, amabimur, amabimini, 
amabuntur 


The perfect stem of the passive is different from the perfect active stem, and all moods 
and tenses are formed through periphrasis with the perfect passive participle and present 
stem forms of the copula verb esse. The perfect passive indicative and subjunctive of amd are 
given for illustration (in all persons the forms agreeing with a masculine subject are given; 
agreement for a feminine or neuter subject would be different): 


(23) Latin passives of the perfect system 


Perfect indicative amatus sum, amatus es, amatus est, amati sumus, amati estis, 
amati sunt 

Perfect subjunctive améatus sim, amatus sis, amatus sit, amati simus, amati sitis, 
amiati sint 


4.4.3.4 Diachronic developments 


In the subliterary registers of Late Latin, the complex tense and mood system of Latin 
undergoes many changes, and the end result of these is reflected in the modern Romance 
languages. The most pervasive changes are the increasing spread of periphrastic formations 
at the expense of synthetic paradigms. A striking example is the future indicative. In all 
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languages ways of referring to future events are prone to remarking with more direct or 
vivid constructions and, as we saw earlier, the formation of the Classical Latin future is 
anomalous, with different exponents found in different conjugations. It is therefore no 
surprise that the synthetic formation of the future becomes increasingly marked in Late 
Latin and is eventually completely replaced in Romance languages. 


4.4.4 Nonfinite verbals 


The nonfinite verb system is less orderly than the finite. There is a present and future 
participle active, and a perfect participle passive; the present participle is formed from the 
present stem, but the future participle is generally formed from the same stem as the perfect 
passive participle (which, following Aronoff, I shall call the t-stem), even where the verb 
is suppletive. A future passive participle, denoting necessity or obligation, and termed the 
gerundive in traditional grammar, is also formed from the present stem. Thus, ferd “I carry” 
has a present participle feréns, and gerundive ferendus, -a, -um, but a future active participle 
latiirus, -a, -um and perfect passive participle ldtus, -a, -um. 

There are six tense- and voice-marked infinitives, of which three — present active, perfect 
active, and present passive — are synthetic while the others are periphrastic: (i) the future ac- 
tive infinitive = future active participle + esse “to be”; (ii) the perfect passive infinitive = per- 
fect passive participle + esse “to be”; and (iii) the future passive infinitive, made through the 
curious periphrasis of the supine (on which see below) + 777, the passive infinitive of ed “I go.” 

There are also two defective verbal nouns: the first, traditionally called the gerund, is in 
form identical to the neuter singular forms of the gerundive and provides the oblique cases 
to the present infinitive active. The second, the supine, also has active meaning and is formed 
from the f-stem and has two distinct forms (originally case forms) -um (thus latum from 
fer) and -i (lati). In Classical Latin the -um supine is only used as an optional means 
of expressing purpose clauses after verbs of motion (for example, spectatum ueniunt “they 
come to watch”) and the -a supine is used after certain adjectives (for example, mirabile 
dictit “amazing to describe”). 


4.5 Compounds 


Nominal compounding is a productive process of word formation in Latin. However, at 
the earliest stage of the language, there was only a relatively small number of compounds. 
Most of these are either (i) exocentric compounds with a numeral or negative element as 
first member, such as bi-déns “sacrificial animal” (lit. “having two teeth,” formed from the 
prefix bi- “two” and déns “tooth”), in-ermis “safe” (lit. “without weapons,” formed from the 
negative prefix in- and arma “weapons’); or else they are (ii) verbal-governing compounds 
of the type of ponti-fex “priest” (lit. “one who makes a bridge,” formed from péns “bridge” 
and a verbal noun from the root of facié “I make”), or rém-ex “oarsman” (lit. “one who 
drives the oar,” from rémus “oar” and a verbal noun from the root of agé “I drive”). The 
huge influence of Greek literary texts led to a revival of compounding in Latin, and many 
new compounds and new types of compounding are found in works of all periods under 
Greek influence, many of them calques of actual Greek compounds. 

Alongside “true” compounding, a number of quasi-compounds are found in Latin of 
all periods through juxtaposition and univerbation of adjective and noun, or noun and 
dependent genitive. Examples include the following: rés-publica “republic” (rés “affairs,” 
publica“public”); pater-familias “head of the household” (pater “father,” familias, continuing 
an archaic genitive form, “of the household”); and aquae-ductus “aqueduct” (aquae “of 
water,’ ductus “conveyance”). 
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Verbal compounds are nearly all of the type preverb + verb: for example, re-ficere “to re- 
store” (re- “back, again” and facere “to make”), inter-currere “to run between” (inter- “be- 
tween” and currere “to run”). Preverbs were originally independent adverbial elements, and 
most preverbs have adverbial or prepositional counterparts; compare retré “backwards” 
and inter “between.” There are a small number of compound verbs of the type adverb + 
verb, noun + verb, and verb + verb. Where these occur they generally arise out of earlier 
juxtapositions, such as animaduertere “to notice” (from animam aduertere “to turn one’s 
attention”), and ne-scire “not to know” (from ne “not” and scire “to know”). The analysis of 
a small class of verbal compounds of the type cale-facere “to make warm’ is a long-standing 
problem of Latin linguistics; the second element is clearly the verb facere “to make,” but it is 
disputed whether the first element derives from the verb calére “to be warm.” 


4.6 Numerals 


The only declined Latin numerals are the following: iinus, -a, -um 1 (masculine and neuter 
genitive ini and feminine genitive iinae); duo, -ae, -o 2 (genitive dudrum -arum); trés, 
tria 3 (genitive trium); and the terms for multiple hundreds, ducenti, -ae, -a 200 (genitive 
ducentorum -drum), trecenti, -ae, -a 300 (genitive trecentorum -adrum), and so forth, which 
all decline like adjectives in concord with their head noun. The cardinals from 4 through 10 
are as follows: 


(24) 4 quattuor 8 octd 
5 quinque 9 novem 
6 sex 10 decem 
7  septem 


These and all other numbers are invariable, with the exception of the word for “1,000,” mille, 
which is indeclinable in the singular but has a declined plural milia after which the head 
noun is placed in the genitive plural. 

The numeral system is decimal; higher numerals are formed through combination of 
thousands, hundreds, decads, and units. Noteworthy are the numbers 18 and 19 which 
are formed through a subtractive system, duodéuiginti “18” (literally “2 from 20”) and 
undéuiginti “19” (“1 from 20”). 

Ordinals are declined as adjectives, the masculine and neuter forms having second de- 
clension inflection, the feminine having first declension (see §4.2.3). The ordinal numbers 
“first” through “tenth” are presented in (25): 


(25) First primus Sixth sextus 
Second secundus Seventh septimus 
Third  tertius Eighth — octauus 
Fourth quartus Ninth nonus 
Fifth quintus Tenth decimus 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


Classical Latin does not have an obligatory word order, and in some Latin literary works met- 
rical and stylistic considerations lead to considerable variation in word order with scrambling 
of words belonging to separate constituent phrases. In the following line of Vergil (Aeneid 
1.109) there is an extreme example of displacement of the relative pronoun, which occurs 
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after the subject and verb of its clause and interrupts a prepositional phrase, which is itself 
in a nonstandard order: 


(26) saxa vocant Itali mediis quae in fluctibus aras 
rock call Italian middle which in wave altar 
ACC.PL.NEUT. 3RD PL.PRES. NOM.PL. ABL.PL. ACC.PL.NEUT. ABL.PL. ACC.PL 


“Rocks in the middle of the waves which the Italians call ‘The Altars’ ” 


In this sentence the word order is clearly highly marked and artificial, but such sentences 
could still be understood by Roman audiences. 

There is, however, a preferential (“unmarked”) order of constituents observable in Clas- 
sical Latin prose. In sentences the order is normally Subject—-Object—Verb (SOV), but other 
unmarked patterns are of the “head-first” rather than “head-final” type. Thus, Latin typi- 
cally has prepositions, not postpositions; and adjectives (except for subjective adjectives of 
the type bonus “good,” etc.) usually follow the head noun, as do relative clauses. It appears 
that Latin is in a transitional phase from a “head-final” to a “head-first” language; and it 
is certainly true that later texts increasingly show a preponderance of SVO-type sentences, 
while there is evidence for an earlier unmarked pattern for adjectives preceding the noun, 
and postpositions (retained in some phrases such as mé-cum, lit. “me.aBL.-with,” that is, 
“with me”). It is not clear, however, whether the verb-final preference of Classical prose is a 
wholly artificial, archaizing construct or whether it does reflect certain registers of speech. 

Since Latin word order is not obligatory, emphatic positions in the sentence may be 
taken by any constituent which needs to be highlighted for pragmatic reasons. The position 
of focused elements also interacts with the word-order rule termed Wackernagel’s Law, 
whereby unstressed elements occupy the second position in their clause. In Classical Latin 
this rule was reinterpreted with the effect that focused elements, whether initial or not, 
became preferential hosts for unstressed elements of different types: particles, some personal 
pronouns, and the copula verb esse. As illustration, consider the following sentence from 
Caesar (Bellum Gallicum 1.44.8; note that there is ellipsis of the main verb, for which I have 
supplied “he said”): 


(27) prouinciam suam hanc esse Galliam, sicut illam 
province his this tobe Gaul just as that 
ACC.SG.FEM. ACC.SG.FEM. ACC.SG.FEM. INF. ACC.SG.FEM. ACC.SG.FEM. 

nostram 
our 
ACC.SG.FEM. 


“THe said that] this Gaul was his province, just as that [Gaul was] ours” 


In this clause, the clitic esse splits the constituent hanc Galliam. The placement of esse 
reflects the fact that hanc, standing in antithesis to illam, is emphasized. 


5.2 Subordination 


Classical Latin has a number of different subordinate clause types and subordinating pro- 
cedures. It is likely that at the earliest period of Latin, subordination was a less important 
phenomenon; but already by the beginning of the second century BC, official Latin prose 
inscriptions show a highly developed system of subordination. Latin subordinate clauses 
can be formed with or without an explicit subordinator, but where a subordinator is present 
the subordinating verb must be marked as indicative or subjunctive (the imperative is 
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sometimes found when the main verb is also imperative). Where a subordinator is not 
present the subordinate clause is marked either through the use of the subjunctive mood or 
through one of the nonfinite verb forms (infinitive, participle, gerundive, gerund, or supine; 
see §4.4.4). 

The following sentences are given to show some of the range of subordinate types; they 
are all taken from Classical Latin prose works: 


(28) arma capias oportet 
arms you take it is necessary 
ACC.PL.NEUT. 2ND.SG. PRES.SUBJUNC. 3RD.SG.PRES.INDIC. 
“You ought to take up arms” 


In (28) there is no subordinator; the subordinate clause is marked solely through the use of 
the subjunctive; this construction is largely restricted to sentences where there is a simple 
modal predicate. 


(29) ingemescunt non quod doleant sed 
they groan not because they are in pain but 
3RD.PL.PRES.INDIC. SUBORDINATOR 3RD.PL.PRES.SUBJUNC. 

quia omne corpus intenditur 
because all body is stretched 


SUBORDINATOR NOM.SG.NEUT. NOM.SG. 3RD.SG.PRES.INDIC.PASS. 
“They groan, not because they are in pain, but because their whole body is stretched” 


In (29) two parallel subordinate clauses show different moods (subjunctive in the first clause, 
indicative in the second), because the first clause describes a potential or alleged cause, and 
the second the actual cause. 


(30) eum hominem  occidendum curauit 
this man to be killed he arranged 
ACC.SG.MASC. —ACC.SG. ACC.SG.MASC.GDVE 3RD.SG.PERE.INDIC. 


“He arranged for this man to be killed” 


In (30) the gerundive is used to mark the embedded clause. Note that this construction with 
the verb ciiré “I arrange” is found principally with the gerundive, and never with the future 
active participle. 

In some genres of Classical Latin prose there isa marked preference for so-called “periodic” 
sentences, which comprise a number of subordinate and coordinate clauses, often featuring 
several layers of embedding. To a large extent this is an artificial device, but it is facilitated 
by rules for the tense marking of subjunctives in dependent clauses. Subjunctives encode 
both the tense of the matrix clause and the tense of the dependent clause according to the 
following system, known in traditional grammar as the rules for Sequence of Tense: 


(31) Latin sequence of tense 


Tense of Tense of dependent clause 

matrix clause Past Present Future 

Non-past Perfect subjunctive Present subjunctive Periphrastic future 
(-trus sim, sis, etc.) 

Past Pluperfect subjunctive Imperfect subjunctive Periphrastic future 


(-tirus essem, essés, etc.) 
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The rich array of nonfinite verbal forms discussed above (see §4.4.4) also play an important 
role in subordination, as we have already seen. The most important of these verbal forms 
is the infinitive, which not only is used after “control” verbs such as uol6 “I want,” incipid 
“T begin,” conor “I try,’ but which also plays a major role after other predicate types, most 
importantly in the construction of reported speech. The subject of the infinitive when used 
in this way is usually in the accusative, hence giving the traditional name of Accusative and 
Infinitive (AcI) construction. The syntactic value of the subject of the infinitive is interesting 
since it behaves as if it were an argument of the matrix clause. Thus if the subject of the 
Acl clause is also the subject of the matrix clause, the equivalence is marked through the 
reflexive pronoun sé: 


(32) dixit sé libros e0s in ignem 
he said himself books — those in fire 
3RD.SG. PERE.INDIC. ACC.SG. ACC.PL. ACC.PL. ACC.SG. 

coniecttrum esse 
will be throwing to be 


ACC.SG.MASC. FUT.ACT.PART. PRES.INF. 
“He said that he would throw the books in the fire” 


Note the formation of the future infinitive (coniectiirum esse) through a combination of the 
future participle and auxiliary, and that the participle is marked for agreement (see §5.3) 
with sé. 

The subject of the infinitive can also be raised to be subject of the verb of the matrix 
clause, if the verb would otherwise be an impersonal passive: 


(33) dicitur Appius ita precatus esse 
is said Appius thus having prayed to be 
3RD.SG.PRES. INDIC.PASS. NOM.SG.MASC. NOM.SG.MASC.PERE.PART. PRES.INE. 


“Tt is said that Appius prayed in this way” 


In this example the subject of the infinitive is also subject of the matrix clause and conse- 
quently takes nominative case marking, as does the participle of the periphrastic infinitive; 
dicitur consequently behaves as a “pseudo-control” verb. 


5.3 Agreement 


The rich nominal and verbal morphology of Latin is dependent on a strict system of agree- 
ment. Adjectives show the same number, gender, and case as their head noun and verbs agree 
in number and person with their subjects. When different subjects of a verb are conjoined 
the verb shows agreement according to the person hierarchy first > second > third; hence a 
verb with first- and second-person subjects will normally take first-person endings. 

Agreement patterns in conjoined nominal phrases are more interesting: in phrases where 
there is a single adjective but two conjoined nouns of different genders, the adjective will 
either be marked for agreement with the closest noun, or will be marked masculine or neuter. 
The choice between masculine and neuter is governed by the animacy of the referents: if 
the two conjoined nouns refer to animates, adjectives take the masculine; if inanimates, 
adjectives are marked neuter. For example (Livy Ab urbe condita 32.29.1): 


(34) murus et porta dé caelo tacta erant 
wall and gate from sky touched had been 
NOM.SG.MASC. NOM.SG.FEM. ABL.SG.MASC. NOM.PL.NEUT. 3RD PL.IMPF. 


“The wall and gate had been touched from the sky” 
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Here the participle tacta is assigned neuter gender, although the two conjoined nouns to 
which it refers are respectively masculine and feminine. 


6. LEXICON 


The Latin lexicon has long been thought to be highly conservative, and it does retain a 
number of roots which are only found in a few other Indo-European languages. Thus the 
word for “believe” créd6, which developed from a periphrasis of the words for “heart” and 
“put,” is found elsewhere only in Indo-Iranian and Celtic languages. A word for “drunk” 
ébrius may continue a root meaning “drink” attested only in Hittite and Tocharian. The verb 
spondeo “I pledge” only has cognates in Hittite, Greek, and Tocharian. Latin rés “property” 
is matched by forms in Umbrian and Indo-Iranian alone. The pair hostis “stranger, enemy” 
and hospés “guest, host” continue forms also found in the Slavic languages and (in the case 
of hostis) Germanic. 

However, the Latin vocabulary also contains a number of loanwords; some of these — 
for example, ficus “fig,” citrus “citron-tree,’ menta “mint,” and cupressus “cypress-tree” — 
almost certainly represent borrowings from lost Mediterranean languages. For others, we 
can identify the source language involved with more certainty. A number of Latin words 
were borrowed from the neighboring Faliscan and Sabellian languages, and these may be 
identified through their distinctive phonology or non-Latin phonological developments: 
bods “ox, cow,” popina “cook-shop,” lacrima “tear,” uafer “wily, robus “red,” and riifus “red.” 
Although these loans are often said to have come from Sabine, a Sabellian language for 
which we have very little direct evidence, it is possible that they represent borrowings 
from different languages at different times: note that the loanwords rébus and riifus both 
continue the same original formation, presumably borrowed through different Italic sources. 
It is also possible that some of these terms are actually derived from dialectal varieties of 
Latin. 

A second source for the enrichment of the Latin vocabulary was Etruscan, although here 
too we run into problems of identification of individual words owing to lack of available 
evidence on the Etruscan lexicon. Some words, such as histrié “actor,” are explicitly stated as 
Etruscan by ancient authorities, and Etruscan is also the most likely origin for others such as 
persona “mask.” It is often supposed that many words which derive ultimately from Greek 
were loaned first from Greek to Etruscan, and from there into Latin. Unfortunately, in most 
cases this is difficult to prove since the Etruscan evidence is lacking, but the representation 
of Greek voiced stops as Latin voiceless stops suggests that there was an Etruscan interme- 
diate stage in some words, such as catamitus “catamite” (borrowed from the Greek name 
Tovuunéns) and sporta “basket” (Greek oTUp18a accusative singular). 

Greek civilization was the dominant cultural influence on Rome throughout much of its 
history, and it is no surprise that the greatest influence on the Latin lexicon was from Greek. 
Greek loanwords entered the language from the very earliest stages, not only denoting the 
material objects and professions which were associated with Greek trade — for example, 
macina “crane,” nauta “sailor,” ancora “anchor” — but also reflecting the influence of Greek 
culture in all areas of civilized life: balneum “bath,” poena “punishment,” camara “ceiling,” 
poéta “poet.” In the Classical period Latin writers looked to Greek models to expand what 
they saw as the poverty of expression in their native tongue, and through direct borrowing 
and widespread calquing the Latin lexicon was enormously expanded, and new technical 
vocabularies were created in many fields, including grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, and 
medicine. The Latin Bible translations and early Christian works also incorporated many 
Greek terms from their exemplars, and Christian terms such as angelus “angel,” diabolus 
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“devil,” and presbyter “priest” have entered into many Western European languages from 
Greek via Latin. 
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CHAPTER 33 


Sabellian languages 


REX E. WALLACE 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


The term “Sabellian” refers to a group of genetically related languages that were spoken 
throughout a substantial portion of pre-Roman Italy. Oscan and Umbrian are considered 
the major representatives of this group because they are attested by the largest corpora 
of inscriptions. The former was spoken in the southern half of the Italian peninsula, in 
the territories of Samnium, Campania, Lucania, and Bruttium; the latter was spoken east 
of the Tiber River in Umbria. Other Sabellian languages include Paelignian, Marrucinian, 
Vestinian, Marsian, Volscian, Hernican, Aequian, and Sabine — languages which were spoken 
in central Italy in the hill districts lying east and southeast of Rome. Recently, South Picene, 
a language spoken in southern Picenum and in northern Samnium, and Pre-Samnite, the 
language of Sabellian peoples who inhabited southern Campania before the arrival of the 
Oscan-speaking Samnites, have been added to the inventory of Sabellian tongues. 

Archeological evidence has not yet shed sufficient light on the dates at which or the routes 
by which, Sabellian speakers moved into the Italian peninsula. By the beginning of the 
historical period (c. 700 BC), however, Sabellian speakers had spread over a considerable 
portion of central Italy, from Umbria and Picenum in the northeast to the Sorrentine 
peninsula in the southwest (see Map 4). Sabellian tribes were still on the move during the 
fifth and fourth centuries. Roman historical sources document the invasion of Campania 
and the capture of Capua, Cumae, and Paestum by Oscan-speaking Samnites. By the middle 
of the fourth century they had pushed south into Lucania and Bruttium, and southeast into 
Apulian territory. At the beginning of the third century there were Oscan speakers in Sicily. 
The Mamertini, a band of mercenary soldiers, crossed the straits in 289 BC and wrested 
control of the Sicilian city of Messana from the Greeks. 

The Sabellian languages did not survive Roman expansion. Those languages spoken in 
central Italy succumbed to Romanization earlier than did those in the north and south. 
Sabellian speakers in central Italy had probably shifted to Latin before the end of the Roman 
Republic (c. 30 BC). In some areas Sabellian was more tenacious. Evidence from the city 
of Pompeii indicates that Oscan was still being spoken there when the city was destroyed 
by Vesuvius in AD 79. However, it is unlikely that any Sabellian language survived much 
beyond the first century AD, by which time the territories of the Sabellians were securely 
incorporated into the Roman Empire both politically and culturally. 

The Sabellian languages are documented almost exclusively by inscriptions. The texts 
belong to standard epigraphical types: dedications, epitaphs, proprietary inscriptions, in- 
scriptions on public works, religious regulations, contracts, curses, trademarks, legends on 
coins, and so forth. A few Sabellian vocabulary items are preserved by Roman and Greek 
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writers of the late Republic and early imperial period, but they do not add substantially to 
our knowledge of any Sabellian language (Vetter 1953:362-378). 

Oscan owns the largest corpus of texts, approximately six hundred and fifty inscriptions. 
They cover a span of six hundred years, from the sixth century BC to the first century AD. 
Most of the inscriptions belong to the period between 300 and 89 BC, the latter being the 
date of the final Sabellian uprising against Rome. The nucleus of the corpus, over 30 per- 
cent of the texts, comes from the Campanian cities of Capua and Pompeii. One of the 
most important Oscan inscriptions was also discovered in Campania, the so-called Cippus 
Abellanus, a limestone plaque recording an agreement between the cities of Nola and Abella 
regarding the common use of a sanctuary of Heracles. The longest Oscan text, the Tabula 
Bantina, is from the Lucanian town of Bantia. This bronze tablet is incised with a list of 
statutes concerning municipal administration. 

Even though the number of Umbrian inscriptions does not exceed forty, the corpus 
is one of the most important in ancient Italy. Umbrian was the language of the Tabulae 
Iguvinae (Iguvine Tablets), seven bronze tablets that were discovered in Gubbio (Roman 
Iguvium) in the fifteenth century. The tablets were incised with the ritual regulations and 
cultic instructions of a religious fraternity, the Atiedian brotherhood. They date from the 
first half of the third century (for Tablets I-Vb7) to the end of the second century (for 
Tablets Vb8—VII). Despite the relative lateness of these texts, it is likely that many of the 
ritual procedures and regulations stem from an earlier tradition (see Rix 1985). 

The remaining Sabellian languages are much less well represented. For most, there are 
only a few short and often fragmentary inscriptions. 

Examples of Sabellian inscriptions are given below (Figs. 33.1—2). According to standard 
epigraphical conventions, texts written in native Sabellian alphabets are transcribed in bold- 
face type; texts written in a Republican Latin alphabet appear in italics. The editio minor of 
Sabellian inscriptions is Rix 2002. Vetter 1953 and Poccetti 1979 remain invaluable for epi- 
graphic and linguistic commentary. An editio maior of the Tabulae Iguvinae was published 
by Prosdocimi in 1984. Shorter Umbrian texts are collected in Rocca 1996. Marinetti 1985 
is the editio maior for South Picene inscriptions. 

The Sabellian languages, together with Latin and Faliscan, belong to the Italic branch of 
the Indo-European language family. The evidence for an Italic subgroup consists of three 
significant morphological innovations that are shared exclusively by Sabellian and Latino- 
Faliscan: 


(1) Innovations shared by Sabellian and Latino-Faliscan 


A. — Imperfect subjunctive suffix *-sé-, e.g., Oscan fusid “should be” 3D SG. IMPF. SUBJUNC., 
Latin foret 3RD SG. IMPF. SUBJUNC. < *fuséd 

B. Imperfect indicative suffix *-fa-, e.g., Oscan fufans “they were” 3RD PL. ImpF., Latin 
portabant “they were carrying” 3RD PL. IMPE. (*-fa- > -bd- in Latin) 

C. Verbal adjective formation in *-ndo-, e.g., Oscan Upsannam ACC. SG. FEM. “to be built,” 
Umbrian pihaner GEN. sc. Masc. “to be purified” (*-nd- > -nn- in Sabellian), Latin 
operandam Acc. SG. FEM. “to be built” 


The Sabellian languages share several significant morphological innovations, among 
which are the spread of the i-stem genitive singular ending *-eis to o-stem and consonant- 
stem inflection; the spread of the o-stem accusative singular *-om to consonant-stems; per- 
sonal and reflexive pronominal forms with accusative singular -om/-om (e.g., Umbrian tiom 
“you, miom “me,” Oscan siom “himself”); and the development of a mediopassive infini- 
tive suffix in -fir/-fi (Oscan sakrafir “to be consecrated,” Umbrian pihafi “to be purified”). 
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Figure 33.1 South Picene inscription. South Picene, Rix Sp TE 6, stele (fragmentary) 
[-?]nis : safindm : nerf : persukant : p[—?] 
Jnis-[name ?] ‘‘Sabines'’-gen. pl. masc. “‘leaders’’-acc. pl. masc. ‘’?’’-3rd pl. pres. act. ‘[names?] they ? the leaders of the Sabines [?]"" 


Prominent phonological innovations include the syncope of *o in word-final syllables 
(*g' ortos > Oscan hurz “enclosure”), the raising of inherited mid vowels (e.g., *é to *8, 
Proto-Sabellian *feésna giving Oscan fiisnu “sanctuary,” cf. Latin féstus “festal”), and the 
change of Proto-Indo-European labiovelars to labials (*k“is > Oscan pis “who”). 

Interrelationships among the Sabellian languages are difficult to determine because 
there is so little evidence for the languages in central Italy. However, the split into two 
Sabellian subgroups, one closely aligned with Umbrian, the other with Oscan, is not sup- 
ported by the evidence. Instead, the territories occupied by Sabellian speakers form a lin- 
guistic continuum with Umbrian positioned in the north, Oscan in the south, and the 
Sabellian languages in central Italy constituting a transitional linguistic area where the 
languages have both Oscoid and Umbroid features (Wallace 1985). Exactly how South 
Picene fits into this schema is currently under deliberation (Meiser 1987; Adiego Lajara 
1990). 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


The Sabellian languages were written in a variety of different alphabets. The type of alphabet 
employed depended on two factors: when a Sabellian tribe became literate and from what 
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aval 


2AAZ 
vul 


ZhaI 


PaAVIAAIIIV! 
DHA IWR NAA 


AJTAMIW 


ITHIANTUV PAG 
~ddV'z 


Figure 33.2 Oscan inscription. Oscan, Rix Cp25a, funerary stele (side a) 
ekas : idvilas . iuvei . flagiui . stahint . / minnieis kaisillieis . minateis : ner . 


“these”’-nom. pl. fem. ““/ovilas'-nom. pl. fem. “Jupiter’’-dat. sg. masc. ‘Flagius’’-dat. sg. masc. “be standing’’-3rd pl. pres. act. ‘’Minis’’-gen. sg. masc. 
“'Kaisilies’-gen. sg. masc. ‘’Minaz’’-gen. sg. masc. ““commander’-abbreviation for gen. sg. masc. 


“These /ovilas are set up for Juppiter Flagius. [They belong to] Minis Kaisillies, [son of] Minas, commander.” 
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Table 33.1 National Oscan alphabet, c. 250 BC 


Character Transcription Character Transcription 
N a Ww m 
d b H n 
> g n p 
A d ( r 
3 e g s 
J Vv T t 
I Zz V u 
A h 8 f 
| i IF i 
4 k V u 

1 


source — Greek, Etruscan, or Latin — the alphabet was borrowed. Some Sabellian tribes 
borrowed from more than one source. 

Oscan inscriptions were written in three different alphabets. Inscriptions from Campania 
and Samnium were composed in an alphabet that was borrowed from Etruscans who had 
colonized the Campanian plain in the sixth century BC. In the territories of Lucania and 
Bruttium, Oscan inscriptions were written in an alphabet of the East Greek type. A few 
inscriptions from the first century BC, including the important Tabula Bantina, were written 
in a Republican Latin alphabet. 

The Oscan alphabet that developed from Campanian Etruscan sources was formed during 
the last half of the fifth century BC. This alphabet spread rapidly throughout Oscan-speaking 
Campania and into Samnium and was eventually codified as the so-called national Oscan 
script (see Table 33.1). At the beginning of the third century, two new signs were incorporated 
into the abecedarium in order to represent more accurately the phonology of Oscan mid 
vowels. Diacritics were added to the letters i and u to create signs for the vowels /é/, /e/F 
and /o/ V. These signs are transcribed as i and t respectively. 

The Sabellian-speaking tribes in central Italy, most of whom became literate via contact 
with Romans, borrowed the Latin alphabet. In a few instances, there is evidence for changes 
in the inventory of signs. In Paelignian, for example, the sign delta was modified by means 
of a diacritic and then employed on several inscriptions to represent the outcome of the 
palatalization of a voiced dental stop (*dy > [j]), transcribed as D, for example, Paelignian 
petieDu “Petiedia” (nom. sg. fem.). 

Umbrian was written in several different local versions of an Etruscan alphabet (Cristofani 
1979). One of the earliest Umbrian inscriptions, that inscribed on a statue of Mars, was 
written in an alphabet similar to the one used in the central Etruscan city of Orvieto. The 
alphabet of Umbrian inscriptions from Colfiorito may also have come from this area, as is 
indicated by the fact that gamma was used for the voiceless velar /k/ rather than kappa. In 
contrast, the Iguvine Tablets I through Vb7 were inscribed in an Etruscan-based alphabet 
that did not have the letter gamma. This alphabet had a north Etruscan source, perhaps 
Perusia or Cortona (see Table 33.2). 

The chief characteristic of the Umbrian alphabet used for the Iguvine Tablets I—Va is the 
absence of the signs gamma and omicron. The voiced stop /g/ was represented by kappa, and 
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Table 33.2. Umbrian alphabet, Iguvine Tablets I-Vb7, c. 250 BC 


Character Transcription Character Transcription 
A a M m 
d b H n 
4 ip ] Pp 
4 e ( r 
j Vv @ s 
t Zz 1 t 
S) h V u 
| i 8 f 
+ k d ¢ 
\ 1 


upsilon was used for the mid vowel /o/. Interestingly, the signs beta and delta were a part of 
this script, although it is not clear whether they were inherited from the Etruscan alphabet 
that served as a model or were reborrowed from another source. Delta was used for a voiced 
fricative /z/ () rather than for the voiced stop /d/, which was represented by tau. Both piand 
beta shared the function of representing the voiced stop /b/, e.g., hapinaf, habina (acc. pl. 
fem.) ‘lambs.” The inherited Etruscan inventory of signs was further modified in order to 
represent the native Umbrian phoneme /s/. The letter d (transcribed ¢), of uncertain origin, 
was assigned this function. 

Tablets Vb8, VI, and VII and a small number of Umbrian inscriptions belonging to the 
second and first centuries BC were written in a Republican Latin alphabet. The inventory 
of signs was augmented by the addition of S’ (/8/, transcribed $), a Latin sigma modified by 
an oblique stroke appended in the upper left quadrant of the sign space. 

Sabellian inscriptions composed in an Etruscan-based alphabet were generally written 
sinistrograde (right to left), but some were written dextrograde and a few others were laid 
out in boustrophedon (“as the ox plows”) style, every other line alternating in direction. 
Oscan inscriptions in the Greek alphabet were consistently written from left to right, as were 
the Sabellian inscriptions in the Latin alphabet, including Tablets Vb8, VI, and VII of the 
Tabulae Iguvinae. 

Most Sabellian inscriptions in Etruscan-based alphabets use some form of punctuation 
to separate words, although a few of the earliest inscriptions are written scriptio continua. 
Punctuation between words is customarily a single point appearing at mid-line level, but 
word-dividers also take the form of double or triple puncts, the latter being particularly 
common on South Picene inscriptions in order to avoid confusion with the sign for /f/ : (see 
Figure 33.1, South Picene). In contrast, Oscan inscriptions written in the Greek alphabet 
rarely use punctuation for word boundaries; scriptio continua is the norm. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


Despite the genetic affiliation of the Sabellian languages, the phonological systems of each 
language developed distinctive characteristics. The Oscan sound system was more conser- 
vative, the Umbrian system more innovative. 
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Table 33.3 The consonantal phonemes of Oscan 


Manner of Place of articulation 

articulation Bilabial Labiodental Dental Palatal Velar Labiovelar  Glottal 
Stop 

Voiceless p t k 

Voiced b d g 

Fricative f s h 
Nasal m n 

Liquid 

Lateral ] 

Nonlateral r 

Glide y w 


Throughout the remaining sections of this chapter, the following abbrevations are used 
in glossing examples: G (gentilicium); PN (praenomen); DN (name of a god or goddess). 


3.1 Oscan consonants 


The Oscan consonantal inventory consists of fifteen members. There are three sets of stops — 
labials, dentals, and velars — with each set having a contrast in voicing. The three fricatives 
are all voiceless, and the nasals, liquids, and semivowels voiced. 

These phonemes are illustrated by the examples of (2): 


(2) Oscan consonant phonemes 


pus (“who”) /p/, tanginud (“decree”) /t/, kambened (“it was agreed”) /k/ 
blussii(eis) (“Blossius” G) /b/, deded (“he gave”) /d/, genetai (“Genita” DN) /g/ 
faamat (“he calls”) /f/, sim (“I am”) /s/, heriiad (“he should wish for”) /h/ 
maatreis (“mother”) /m/, niir (“commander”) /n/ 

leigtiss (“statute”) /l/, regaturei (“the director,” epithet of Jupiter) /r/ 

itvei (“Jupiter” DN)/y/, veru (“gate”) /w/ 


The fricative /h/ was probably restricted to word-initial position. The fact that non- 
etymological h appears occasionally to mark vocalic hiatus supports this view; consider 
Oscan stahint /staent/. 

Intervocalic /s/ was phonetically voiced. The evidence is provided by inscriptions written 
in the Latin alphabet where the sign zis employed to write the sound derived from original 
*s, for example, ezum [ezum] “to be” (pres. inf.), egmazum [egmazum] “affairs” (gen. pl. 
fem.). It is possible that the fricative /f/ was also voiced intervocalically, but the writing 
system provides no evidence in this instance. 


3.1.1 Palatalization 


All geographical varieties of Oscan palatalize consonants (except for /f, s, w/) in the environ- 
ment of a following /y/. Palatalization was marked in the national alphabet by gemination 
of the palatalized consonant: for example, mamerttiais “of Mamers (name of month)” 
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<*-ty-, meddikkiai “the office of meddix” (title of political official) <*-ky-, kiambennieis 
“assembly” <*-ny-, vitellit: “Italia” <*-ly-. The dialect of Bantia, which is attested by the 
Tabula Bantina (c. 90-80 BC), shows a more advanced stage of development. Dental and 
velar stops were assibilated and the glide was lost, thus, bansae “Bantia” (town in Apulia) 
<*-ty-; meddixud <*ky-. Moreover, palatalized liquids were spelled without any indication 
of palatalization, e.g., famelo [-eXo] “servant” <*-ly-; herest [-ete-] “he will wish for” <*-ry-. 


3.1.2 Anaptyxis 


Another feature characteristic of Oscan phonology is the anaptyxis of vowels to break up clus- 
ters consisting of sonorant (liquids, nasals) and some other consonant. Anaptyxis occurred 
in sonorant plus consonant clusters, for example, aragetud “silver” (abl. sg.) < “argentéd, 
as well as in consonant plus sonorant clusters, for example, paterei “father” (dat. sg. masc.) 
< “patrei, provided the preceding vowel was short. In the case of so-called anterior anaptyxis, 
the quality of the anaptyctic vowel was determined by the quality of the vowel preceding the 
sonorant, for example, aragetud and herekleis “Herakles” (gen. sg. masc.) < *herkleis. On 
the other hand, in posterior anaptyxis the quality of the anaptyctic vowel was determined by 
the quality of the vowel following the sonorant, as in paterei and tefiram “burnt offering” 
(acc. sg.) < *tefrom. 


3.2 Oscan vowels 


The Oscan vowel system is made up of eleven phonemes. There are three pairs of phonemes 
in the front region, each pair being distinguished by the features of height and length: /i/ and 
/i/; /e/ and /@/; /e/ and /é/. The inventory of back vowels is half that of the front region: two 
high vowels, /u/ and /ta/, and one mid vowel, /o/. The low vowels /a/ and /a/ fill out the system. 
In the national Oscan script, long vowels in word-initial/radical syllables are distinguished 
from short ones (see $3.3) by double writing of the vowel sign, though this orthographic 
practice is by no means consistently employed, even within the same inscription. 


(3) Oscan vowel phonemes 


viibis (PN) /i/, tanginud (“decree”) /i/ (no examples in initial syllables) 
fiisnam (“temple, sanctuary”) /é/, idik (“it”) /e/ 

teer[um] (“territory”) /é/, pedu (“foot”) /e/ 

fluusai (“Flora” DN) /t/, purasiai (“concerned with fire”) /u/ 

pud (“which”) /o/ (no examples of /6/ are attested) 

slaagid (“boundary”) /a/, tanginud (“decree”) /a/ 


In addition to these simple vowel phonemes Oscan also has five diphthongs, /ai/, /ei/, 
/oi/, /au/, and /ou/. 


(4) kvaisturei (“quaestor”) /ai/, deivai (“divine”) /ei/, muinika (“common”) /oi/ 
avt (“but”) /au/, lavkei (“grove”) /ou/ 


Although the evidence is not conclusive, it is likely that the distinction in vowel length 
noted above was maintained only in word-initial/radical syllables (Lejeune 1970:279). It 
is also likely that distinctions in vowel quality were neutralized in word-final syllables. 
Etymological *4 in absolute final position and etymological *o, *6, and *u in final syllables, 
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both open and closed, are spelled either U or u in the national Oscan alphabet, the vari- 
ation in spelling being tied to the writing habits of local scribes. The use of @ or u to 
spell what originally were four different sounds suggests that they all developed phonet- 
ically to a mid vowel having a quality between that of [u] and [o], perhaps [o] (Lejeune 
1970:300-305). 

At the beginning of the third century BC, the Oscan vowel system was augmented by a 
sound that developed from short /u/ after dental consonants. In the national alphabet this 
sound is spelled iu, for example, tiurri “tower” (acc. sg.) <*turrim, compare Latin turrim; 
this spelling probably represents a palatalized [ul], in other words [tyurre]. However, there 
is some evidence to suggest that by the end of the third century the pronunciation of this 
phone had developed to a front rounded vowel [ii]. For representing this sound, third- and 
second-century Oscan inscriptions written in the Greek alphabet use upsilon (uv), which had 
the value [ii] in Greek at the time, for example, Niuyodinis /n(y)iimsdieis/ (gen. sg. masc.), 
Nupwiu/niimpsim/ (acc. sg. masc.). In order to keep the high-back vowels /u, ti/ graphically 
distinct from [ti], they were spelled with the digraph ov, e.g., outroevs /tipsens/ “they built” 
(3rd pl. perf.). 


3.3. Umbrian consonants 


The Umbrian consonantal inventory displays several substantive differences when com- 
pared with that of Oscan. In addition to the dental fricative /s/, Umbrian has a voiceless 
palato-alveolar spirant that developed from the prehistoric combinations *ky, *ki, *ke, for 
example, ¢erfie /Serfye/ “Serfia” (epithet of deities) dat. sg. masc. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting innovation in the system was the change that introduced yet another fricative. This 
new sound, which was probably a voiced retroflex spirant /z/, developed from intervo- 
calic *d and also from intervocalic */ when adjacent to palatal vowels (Meiser 1986:213). 
In the native alphabet the sound is represented by the sign 9 (7); in the Latin alpha- 
bet it is spelled with the digraph rs, for example, tefa, dirsa /deza/ “gives” (3rd sg. pres. 
subjunc.). 


Table 33.4 The consonantal phonemes of Umbrian 


Place of articulation 
Manner of Labio- Palato- Labio- 
articulation Bilabial dental Dental alveolar Retroflex Palatal Velar velar  Glottal 


Stop 
Voiceless Pp t k 
Voiced b d g 
Fricative 
Voiceless f s 5 h 
Voiced Zz 
Nasal m n 
Liquid 
Lateral ] 
Nonlateral r 


Glide y w 
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These sounds can be illustrated by the following examples: 


(5) Umbrian consonant phonemes 


poplom (“people. nation”) /p/, tuta, totam (“community, state”) /t/, kumaltu, 
comoltu (“let him grind”) /k/ 

krapuvi, grabouie (“Grabovius,” epithet of Jupiter) /b/, tera, dirsa (“he should 
give”) /d/, grabouie /g/ 

fust (“he will give”) /f/, stahu (“stand”) /s/, ¢erfie, Serfie (“Serfius, Serfia,” epithet of 
deities) /8/, habia (“he should take hold of”) /h/ 

matrer (“mother”) /m/, nerf (“commander”) /n/ 

kumaltu, comoltu (“let him grind”) /I/, rufru (“red”) /r/, tefa (“he should give”) /z/ 

iuviu, iouiu (“of Jupiter”) /y/, verufe, uerir (“gate”) /w/ 


In Umbrian h is weakly articulated. The sound was lost in medial environments before 
the historical period, and the character h was frequently used to mark both vocalic hiatus 
and vowel length, for example, stahu /stau/ “I stand” (1st sg. pres. act.), ahatripursatu /a 
tripuzatu/ (3rd sg. impv. IT) “dance the three-step.” In word-initial position h may also have 
been lost. Spellings with and without h are found in the earliest sections of the Tablets, for 
example, eretu “wished for” (abl. sg. neut.), as are examples of h appearing where unexpected 
on etymological grounds, for example, ebetrafe acc. pl. fem. + postposition versus hebetafe 
(a place name). 


3.3.1 Word-final consonants 


Particularly characteristic of Umbrian are changes affecting word-final consonants. In the 
oldest Umbrian inscriptions word-final d is not spelled, for example, dede “gave” 3rd sg. 
perf. Word-final s is spelled sporadically in Iguvine Tablets I-Vb7, indicating that it too 
was weakened. In those Iguvine Tablets written in the Latin alphabet, original word-final s 
was rhotacized to r, for example, popler (gen. sg. masc.) “people, nation” < * popleis (Meiser 
1986:277); furthermore, word-final m, n, f (<*ns), and r, including r from original s, were 
in the process of being lost. The writing of word-final fin these Tablets is illustrative; f is 
regularly, but not always, omitted in polysyllabic words and in monosyllables ending in a 
consonant cluster. In other monosyllables, however, fis generally written. The result is a 
sentence such as the following, in which final fis spelled in two words but not in two others 
(rofu, peiu): abrof trif fetu heriei rofu heriei peiu (VIIa 3) “let him sacrifice three boars, either 
red or spotted.” 


3.4 Umbrian vowels 


The basic inventory of Umbrian vowels is similar to that found in Oscan, though with two 
additional phonemes. The first is a long mid /6/, corresponding to short /o/; the second 
is a short mid vowel which is phonetically lower than /o/, perhaps /9/. As in Oscan, the 
distinction between long and short vowels is maintained in word-initial or radical syllables, 
etymological long vowels being shortened in medial and final syllables (Meiser 1986:150). 

Umbrian has no diphthongs corresponding to those found in Oscan cognates; all 
diphthongs inherited from Proto-Sabellian were monophthongized before the historical 
period and merged with existing long or short vowel phonemes. New diphthongs subse- 
quently arose in Umbrian as the result of phonological changes, for example, /déytu/ deitu 
(3rd sg. impv. I) “speak,” aitu /aytu/ (3rd sg. impv. 11) “set in motion.” 
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(6) Umbrian vowel phonemes 


persnihmu (“pray”) /i/, atiersir (“Atiedian”) /i/ 

sehmeniar (“of ?”) /é/, aves, avis, aueis (“bird”) /e/ 

esuna, eesona (“religious”) /é/, atfertur (“chief priest”) /e/ 

kumnahkle (“meeting place”) /a/, atfertur /a/ 

pihaz, pihos (“purified”) /9/ 

uhtur, oht (“auctor,” title of political office) /6/, poplom, puplum (“people, 
nation”) /o/ 

struh¢la (“offering”) /u/, fust, fust (“he will be”) /u/ 


3.5 Sabellian accent 


Very little is known about the word accent of any Sabellian language. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to make informed inferences about accentuation based on orthographic practices 
and on certain phonological processes that affected the Sabellian languages, in particular 
Oscan and Umbrian, at various stages in their development. In all Sabellian languages 
short vowels were lost before word-final *s. Short vowels in open medial syllables were also 
syncopated before the historic period. This vocalic instability suggests that Sabellian had 
a stress accent which was positioned on the initial syllable of words. The fact that vowel 
length is indicated only in initial/radical syllables in both Oscan and Umbrian (with rare 
exceptions) suggests that word-initial/radical accent was still in place during the historical 
period (Meiser 1986:150; for Oscan antepenultimate accent, see Schmid 1954). 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


The Sabellian languages are classified typologically as fusional, inflecting languages. All 
inflectional categories are signaled through endings attached to nominal and verbal stems. 
Several word classes, such as conjunctions, pre- and postpositions, sentential adverbs, and 
the cardinal numerals four and above, are uninflected. 


4.1 Nominal morphology 


The nominal system is composed of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns. With the exception 
of a handful of forms, all members inflect for the grammatical features of case, number, and 
gender. Sabellian has seven cases (nominative, vocative, accusative, dative, ablative, genitive, 
locative), two numbers (singular and plural), and three gender categories (masculine, fem- 
inine, and neuter). Nouns are generally assigned to one of the three genders on the basis of 
their stem-type. For example, a-stems are feminine, o-stems and u-stems either masculine 
or neuter, men-stems neuter, and so forth. There are, however, exceptions, particularly in 
the case of animate nouns, which are assigned gender based on sex, not on form. Adjectives, 
most pronouns, and the cardinal numerals from one to three inflect so as to agree in gender 
and case with the noun which they modify, for example, Umbrian tutaper ikuvina “for the 
Iguvine state” (abl. sg. fem.); Umbrian tref sif kumiaf “three pregnant sows” (acc. pl. fem.). 


4.1.1 Nominal classes 


Nouns are formally organized into subsystems — declensions — according to the formation of 
the stem (see Table 33.5). Sabellian has four major vocalic-stem declensions: a- (Oscan aasai 
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Table 33.5 Sabellian noun stems 


a-stems 


NOM. SG. 
VOC. SG. 
ACC. SG. 
DAT. SG. 
ABL. SG. 
GEN. SG. 
LOC. SG. 


NOM. PL. 
ACC. PL. 
DAT./ABL./LOC. PL. 
GEN. PL. 
o-stems 


NOM. SG. 
VOC. SG. 
ACC. SG. 
DAT. SG. 
ABL. SG. 
GEN. SG. 
LOC. SG. 


NOM. PL. 
ACC. PL. 
DAT./ABL./LOC. PL. 
GEN. PL. 

1-stems 


NOM. SG. 
VOC. SG. 
ACC. SG. 
DAT. SG. 
ABL. SG. 
GEN. SG. 
LOC. SG. 


NOM./VOC. PL. 
ACC. PL. 
DAT./ABL./LOC. PL. 
GEN. PL. 
consonant-stems 


NOM. SG. 
VOC . SG. 
ACC. SG. 
DAT. SG. 


Oscan 


Umbrian 


viu, touto 

viam, toutam 
deivai 

eitiuvad, toutad 
vereias 

viai, bansae 


aasas, scriftas 
viass, eituas 


muta, mutu 

Tursa, prestota 

tuta, totam 

tute, tote 

tuta, tota 

tutas, totar 

tafle, tote 
pumpefias, ivengar 
vitlaf, uitla 


kerssnais tekuries, dequrier 
eehiianasum urnasiaru, pracatarum 
Oscan Umbrian 

hurz Ikuvins 

Statie, Silie Serfe, Tefre 

hirtim puplum, poplom 
hurtui kumnacle, pople 
sakaraklud puplu, poplu 
sakarakleis katles, popler 


terei, comenei 


kumne, pople 


Nivlants Ikuvinus, Jouinur 
feihtss vitluf, vitlu 
Nivlantis veskles, uesclir 
Nuvlanim pihaklu, pihaclo 

Oscan Umbrian 

aidil ukar 

slagim uvem, verfale (NEUT.) 
— ocre 

slagid ocri-per 

aeteis ocrer 

— ukre, ocre 

— puntes, sakreu (NEUT.) 
— avif, avef, perakneu (NEUT.) 
luisarifs avis, aves 

[a]ittium peracrio 

Oscan Umbrian 

meddiss arfertur, pir (NEUT.) 
= Tupater 

— capirso(m), pir (NEUT.) 
medikei nomne 
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Table 33.5 (cont.) 


Oscan Umbrian 
ABL. SG. — kapiie 
GEN. SG. medikeis nomner/matres 
LoGyse = = 
NOM./VOC. SG. humuns frater/uasor (NEUT.) 
IAGGASG: — capif, tuderor (NEUT.) 
DAT./ABL./LOC. SG. — capirus 
GEN. SG. fratrim fratrum 


“altar” [loc. sg. fem.]), o- (Umbrian poplom “people” [acc. sg. masc.]), i- (Umbrian uvi- 
kum “with a sheep” [abl. sg. + postposition -kum]), and u-stems (Umbrian trifu “tribe” 
[acc. sg.]). In addition, four major consonant-stem declensions occur: stop- (Oscan aitatum 
“one’s age” [acc. sg.]), s- (Umbrian mers “law” [nom. sg. neut.]), r- (Oscan patir “father” 
[nom. sg. masc.]), and n-stems (Umbrian umen “ointment” [acc. sg. neut.]). Sabellian 
probably also had another vocalic-stem declension, é-stems (Umbrian re-per “according to 
the ceremony” [abl. sg. fem.] + postposition -per). Unfortunately, the evidence is limited 
to a few words in Umbrian, and it is consequently impossible to determine to what extent 
these constituted a special inflectional class. 

Within these basic inflectional categories there exist several distinct paradigmatic 
subclasses. For example, o-stems, i-stems, and consonant-stems split into subgroups 
based on the gender of the noun — neuters having inflectional endings which are dis- 
tinct from masculines and feminines in the nominative and accusative singular and 


plural: 


(7) Oscan o-stem masculines and neuters 


masculine neuter 
Nom. sc. hurz tefirum 
acc. sc. hurtim dunum 


Nom. PL. Nutvlantis  veru 
ACC. PL. feihtiss veru 


In addition, o-stems and i-stems developed subtypes as a result of sound changes that 
eliminated short “o and short *i in word-final syllables before “s and, in the case of “o, also 
in the environment *-yom. Owing to these changes, o-stems that were built historically 
with a *yo-suffix came to have an inflectional pattern that was distinct from other types of 
o-stems. This latter group, in turn, is distinguished depending on whether the nominative 
singular retained or lost its original word-final *s. Compare, for example, the nominative 
and accusative singulars in (8): 


(8) Subclasses of Umbrian o-stem nouns 


*to-stems *ro-stems “lo-stems *yo-stems 
NOM. SG. taSez/taSets/ ager katel Vuvéis 
Acc. SG. — ehiato(m) kaprum-_ katlu(m) — graboui(m) 
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4.1.2 Diachronic developments 


The paradigms given in Table 33.5 also serve to illustrate the main features of the diachrony 
of the nominal system in the Sabellian languages, namely the formal merger of cases both 
within and across paradigms. The i-stem genitive singular ending, Oscan -eis/Umbrian -e(s), 
was taken over by o-stems and consonant-stems. The accusative singular ending -om/-tm, 
originally at home in o-stem inflection, spread into the consonant-stems. In Oscan the 
similarities between these two inflectional classes are even greater because the consonant- 
stems also borrowed the o-stem ablative singular -ud/-ud, for example, Oscan tanginud 
(abl. sg.) “decree,” ligud (abl. sg.) “law.” 

Generally, however, the formal merger of cases in Umbrian is considerably more advanced 
than in Oscan. Sound changes in Umbrian, in particular the monophthongization of diph- 
thongs and the loss of word-final consonants, eliminated distinctions between case endings: 
consider, for example, Umbrian a-stem tote (dat. sg. fem.) “state,” tote (loc. sg. fem.) “state,” 
compare Oscan a-stem anagtiai (dat. sg. fem.) “Angitia” (name of goddess), aasai (loc. sg. 
fem.) “altar”; Umbrian a-stem uestisia (acc. sg. fem.) “offering cake,” uestisia (abl. sg. fem.), 
compare Oscan a-stem viam (acc. sg. fem.) “road,” toutad (abl. sg. fem.) “state.” 


4.1.3 Adjectives 


Adjectives are organized into paradigmatic classes on the same basis as nouns, although 
the number of stem-types is more restricted. Adjectives are inflected as o-stems, a-stems, 
i-stems, and consonant-stems (no u-stems or é-stems occur). Together o-stems and a-stems 
form one adjective declension, the masculine and neuters taking o-stem inflection (as in 
Oscan tivtiks “of the community, state” [nom. sg. masc.], touticom [acc. sg. neut.]) and 
the feminines taking a-stem inflection (Oscan toutico [nom. sg. fem.] with -o from “@). In 
contrast, i-stem and consonant-stem adjectives occur in all three gender classes (e.g., i-stem, 
Umbrian perakri “fit for sacrifice” [abl. sg. masc.], perakre [acc. sg. fem.]). 

The inflectional category of degree, comparative and superlative, is marked by suffixes 
added to the adjective stem. The regular suffixes are -tro- and -imo- respectively, for example, 
Umbrian mestru (nom. sg. fem.) “greater,” Oscan maimas (nom. pl. fem.) “greatest.” 


4.1.4 Pronouns 


The Sabellian pronominal system includes personal, reflexive, demonstrative, emphatic, 
anaphoric, interrogative, indefinite, and relative pronouns. The pronouns for first and 
second persons are not marked for gender, but the rest of the forms in the pronominal 
system are assigned gender based on that of the noun with which they are in agreement or 
to which they refer, for example, Umbrian este persklum “this ceremony” (acc. sg. neut.). 

Sabellian pronouns show significant differences in inflection when compared with nouns 
and adjectives. These differences are particularly strong in the personal pronouns, but are 
manifest also in other pronominal categories. For example, the dative singular of the first- 
and second-person pronouns has unique endings -he, -fe/-fei, for example, Umbrian mehe 
“to me, tefe “to you,” Oscan t(e)fei “to you,” compare Latin tibi. Furthermore, the dative sin- 
gular and the locative singular of demonstratives and relatives are marked by distinctive end- 
ings in Umbrian, dative -smi, -smei, locative -sme, for example, Umbrian demonstrative 
esmi-k, esmei “this” (dat. sg.), relative pusme “who, which” (dat. sg.), demonstrative esme 
“this” (loc. sg.). The pronominal neuter nominative/accusative singular is distinguished 
from nominals by its case ending -d, Oscan pid “which,” Umbrian pure “which” 
<*pod-id. 
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Outside of the personal pronouns, Sabellian pronominal formations exhibit either a-, o0-, 
or i-stem inflection. The relative and indefinite pronouns have the stems po- and pi-: 


(9) Oscan and Umbrian relative pronouns 


Oscan Umbrian 
NOM. SG. MASC. _ poi, porsi 
NOM. SG. FEM. pai — 
NOM. SG. NEUT. pud pure 
ACC. SG. FEM. paam — 
DAT. SG. MASC. pui pusme 
ABL. SG. FEM. pad, poizad pora 
NOM. PL. MASC. pus pure 
NOM./ACC. PL. NEUT. pai porse 
ACC. PL. FEM. — pafe 


Demonstrative formations typically have a-/o-stem inflection: for example, Paelignian ecuc 
“this” (nom. sg. fem.) < “ekd-k(e), Oscan ekas “this” (nom. pl. fem.), both with stem *eko- 
/eka-; Oscan eiseis “his” (gen. sg. masc.), Umbrian erer “this” (gen. sg. masc.), with stem 
*eiso-; Umbrian estu “that” (acc. sg. masc.), with stem *isto-; Oscan eksuk “this” (abl. sg. 
neut.); Umbrian eso “this” (nom. sg. fem.) < *eksd, with stem * ekso-/eksd-: 


(10) Oscan and Umbrian demonstrative pronouns (stem *:-/ei-) 


Oscan Umbrian 
NOM. SG. MASC. izic erek 
NOM. SG. FEM. iiuk — 
NOM. SG. NEUT. idik erek 
ACC. SG. MASC. 10nCc — 
ACC. SG. FEM. iak eam 
NOM. PL. MASC. TUSC — 
ACC. PL. FEM. iafc (Marrucinian) eaf 
NOM./ACC. PL. NEUT. 10 eu 


The Sabellian anaphoric pronoun is built with the stem *i-/ey-, for example, Oscan izic “he” 
(nom. sg. masc.), Umbrian erek, erec “he” (nom. sg. masc.). 

In the prehistory of the Sabellian languages many of these pronominal forms were aug- 
mented by means of particles. The accretion of these particles to pronominal forms had 
the effect of producing paradigms with inflectional endings that appear, at first glance, 
to have little in common with those of the nominal system. In many instances the in- 
flectional ending of a pronominal form cannot easily be recognized until the particle has 
been removed, for example, Umbrian erarunt “the same” = erar (gen. sg. fem.) + particle 
-unt < *esds-ont; Umbrian erak “this” =era (abl. sg. fem.) + particle -k < *esad-k(e); 
Umbrian pure “which” = pur (nom. sg. neut.) + particle -e < * pod-i. 


4.2 Verbal morphology 


The Sabellian verb is inflected for the categories of tense, voice, mood, person, and number. 
There are three persons (first, second, third), two numbers (singular, plural), and two voices 
(active, mediopassive). The mood categories are indicative, imperative, and subjunctive. Five 
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different tense forms are attested for Sabellian verbs: present, imperfect, future, perfect, and 
future perfect. The basic symmetry of the Sabellian system and the fact that it is quite similar 
to that of Latin suggest the occurrence of another tense form, the pluperfect, compare Latin 
portauerat “had carried.” 


4.2.1 Aspectual stems 


The finite verb system is formally organized into subsystems based on two stem-types 
that mark a distinction in aspect, the infectum (present system) and the perfectum (perfect 
system). Present, imperfect, and future tense forms are built on the stem of the infectum, 
the perfect and the future perfect on that of the perfectum: 


(11) INFECTUM PERFECTUM 
PRES. didet “he gives” (Vestinian) PERF fefa<c>id “he should do” 
Fut. _ didest “he will give” FUT. PERE. fefacust “he will have done” 
IMPE. fufans “they were” PLUPERE. ¢ — 


4.2.2 Verb endings 


The grammatical categories of person, number, and voice are signaled by affixes traditionally 
called “personal endings.” These are of two basic sets, one for active and one for mediopassive 
voice (see Table 33.6). The active set of endings has two forms depending on the tense of the 
verb to which it is attached: the so-called primary endings are used for present, future, and 
future perfect tenses; while secondary endings are used for imperfect and perfect indicative, 
and for all tenses of the subjunctive. In the passive voice, only Umbrian shows a primary 
versus secondary distinction, for example, 3rd sg. mediopass. — primary herter “it is desir- 
able” (3rd sg. pres.); secondary emantur “they should be accepted” (3rd sg. pres. subjunc.). 


Table 33.6 Sabellian personal endings 


PRIMARY 
1ST SG. ACT. Umbrian suboca-u “I invoke” 
2ND SG. ACT. Umbrian herie-s “you will desire” 
3RD SG. ACT. Vestinian dide-t “he gives” 


3RD SG. MEDIOPASS. 


1ST PL. ACT. 
2ND PL. 
3RD PL. ACT. 


3RD PL. MEDIOPASS. 


Oscan uinc-ter “he is convicted” 


Umbrian furfa-nt “they shear” 
Umbrian ostens-endi “they will be presented” 


SECONDARY 
1ST SG. ACT. Oscan manaf-tm “I entrusted” 

2ND SG. ACT. — 

3RD SG. ACT. Oscan prtfatte-d “he approved” 

TIGHT Dit, NEAT, South Picene adstaeo-ms “we have set up” 

2ND PL. ACT. Umbrian benuso /-us-so/ “you all will have come” 
3RD PL. ACT. Paelignian coisat-ens “they took care of” 


3RD PL. MEDIOPASS. 


Umbrian ema-ntur “they should be accepted” 
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The Sabellian languages also possess a third singular mediopassive suffix -r for use in 
impersonal constructions, for example, Umbrian ferar (3rd sg. pres. subjunc.). mediopass. 
“there is a carrying,” ier (3rd sg. pres. mediopass.) “there is a going.” 


4.2.3 Verbal classes 


The Sabellian verb is organized into paradigmatic classes, or conjugations, based on the 
form of the verb-stem found in present tense inflection. If verbs such as “to be” (Oscan 
sim “I am”) and “to go” (Umbrian est “he will go”) are excluded as “irregular,” five 
basic conjugational patterns can be established: a-conjugation (Oscan faamat “he calls”); 
e-conjugation (Umbrian tusetu/tusitu “let him pursue,” Oscan fatium “to speak,’ 
licitud “let it be permitted”); i-conjugation (Umbrian seritu “let him watch out for”); 
y/i-conjugation (Umbrian fa¢iu /fasyo(m)/ “to sacrifice,’ Oscan fakiiad “he should make”); 
and e/g-conjugation (Oscan agum “to move,” actud “let him move,” Umbrian aitu “let 
him move”). Forms of the y/i- and e/g-conjugations such as the Oscan imperatives factud, 
actud are derived from earlier forms in which medial vowels were present — short i for 
factud < *fakitod, short e for actud < *aketod. 


4.2.4 Verb tense 


Tense is typically signaled by a combination of stem-type (perfectum versus imperfectum; 
see §4.2.1) and suffixation. Outside of the present and perfect there are special tense-forming 
suffixes. The imperfect has -fa-, the future -(e)s-, and the future perfect -us-: for example, 
Oscan fu-fa-ns “they were” 3rd pl. impf., Oscan deiua-s-t “he will swear” (3rd sg. fut.), 
Oscan tribarakatt-us-et “they will have built” (3rd pl. fut. perf.). 

Sabellian perfect tense stems of active voice are formed by a number of different mor- 
phological operations: (i) reduplication (Oscan deded “he gave” [3rd sg. perf.], fefacid “he 
should do” [3rd sg. perf. subjunc.]; Umbrian dede “he gave” [3rd sg. perf.]); (ii) suffixation 
(-tt-: Oscan prufatted “he approved” [3rd sg. perf.]; -ngi-/-nsi-; Umbrian purdinsiust “he 
will have presented” [3rd sg. fut. perf.]; -f-: Umbrian andirsafust “he will have made a 
circuit” [3rd sg. fut. perf.]); and (iii) radical vowel lengthening (Oscan uupsens “they built” 
[3rd. pl. perf.]). Some perfects are formed from the bare verb-stem, minus the suffix used to 
generate the present: for example, Umbrian anpelust “he will have slain” (3rd sg. fut. perf.) 
built to a present that is characterized by a suffix -ne, anpentu “let him slay” < *-pennetod 
< *-pelnetod. In the mediopassive, the perfect is formed by a periphrastic construction in- 
volving the past participle plus a form of the verb “to be”: for example, Oscan prifttset 
(“they have been approved” [3rd pl. perf. mediopass.]; Oscan scriftas set “they have been 
written” [3rd pl. perf. mediopass.]; Umbrian pihaz fust “it will have been purified” [3rd 
sg. fut. perf. mediopass.]). Interestingly, there is one perfect mediopassive formation that 
is not a periphrastic, Oscan comparascuster “it will have been discussed,” a future perfect 
found in the Tabula Bantina. Presumably this formation is an independent (and late?) Oscan 
creation. 

In some cases, in particular derived verbs, the stem of the perfect is built directly from 
the present. For example, a-stem presents generally form -t(t)-stem perfects in Oscan and 
in the Sabellian languages of central Italy: thus, Oscan duunated “he presented” (3rd sg. 
perf.); Paelignian coisatens “they took care of” (3rd pl. perf.); Marrucinian amatens “they 
seized” (3rd pl. perf.); Volscian sistiatiens “they set up” (3rd pl. perf.). Still, even here there 
are exceptions. The verb-stem opsa- “build” forms a perfect by lengthening the radical vowel 
and truncating the present stem vowel a, thus Oscan uupsens “they built” (3rd pl. perf.). 
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In Umbrian, a-stems form their perfects by means of the suffix -f-, andirsafust “he will have 
made the circuit” (3rd sg. fut. perf.). In many cases the type of perfect formation cannot be 
predicted by the paradigmatic class of the present. For example, the verb “to give” forms a 
reduplicated present (Vestinian didet “he gives” [3rd sg. pres.]) and a reduplicated perfect 
(Oscan deded “he gave” [3rd sg. perf.]), while the verb “to make” forms a y/i- present but a 
reduplicated perfect, fakiiad “he should make” (3rd sg. pres. subjunc.), fefacid “he should 
make” (3rd sg. perf. subjunc.). 


4.2.5  Nonindicative moods 


Subjunctive mood is indicated by suffixes which are attached to the verb-stem preceding 
the personal endings. Present subjunctive is marked by -a in Umbrian for all present classes 
except a-conjugation, which shows -ia: for example, e-conjugation habi-a “he should hold” 
(3rd sg. pres. subjunc.); compare a-conjugation porta-ia “he should carry” (3rd sg. pres. 
subjunc.). In Oscan -i is used for a-conjugation, deiua-i-d “he should swear” (3rd sg. pres. 
subjunc.), -a for all other conjugation classes, for example, puti-a-ns “they should be able” 
(3rd pl. pres. subjunc.). 

The imperfect subjunctive is attested only in Oscan and Paelignian. The suffix used is 
Oscan -si, Paelignian -se (< *sé): Oscan fu-si-d “he should be” (3rd sg. impf. subjunc.); 
Paelignian upsa-se-ter “it was built” (3rd sg. impf. subj. mediopass.). For the perfect sub- 
junctive active, the suffix is -i/i, Oscan tribarakatt-i-ns “they should build” (3rd pl. perf. 
subjunc.). 

Imperative mood forms have two special sets of person, number, and voice endings. So- 
called imperative I endings are used for commands that are to be carried out immediately 
following the time of speaking: 


(12) Imperative | 


2ND SG. ACT. Umbrian anserio “observe” 

3RD SG. — 

2ND PL. ACT. Umbrian eta-tu “go,” Paelignian ei-te “go” 
2ND PL. MEDIOPASS. Umbrian katera-mu “arrange in order” 
3RD PL. — 


Imperative II endings are reserved for commands to be carried out at some undefined 
point in the future. This type is particularly common in the Iguvine Tablets, where sets 
of ritual instructions are set forth to be carried out whenever the religious observance is 
required: 


(13) Imperative II 


2ND SG. ACT. Umbrian ene-tu “begin” 

2ND SG. MEDIOPASS. Umbrian persni-mu “pray” 

3RD SG. ACT. Oscan liki-tud “let it be permitted” 

3RD SG. MEDIOPASS. Oscan censa-mur “let him be assessed” 
2ND PL. ACT. Umbrian ambre-tuto “circumambulate” 
2ND PL. MEDIOPASS. Umbrian pesni-mumo “pray” 

3RD PL. ACT. Umbrian habi-tuto “let them hold” 


3RD PL. MEDIOPASS. Umbrian pesni-mumo “let them pray” 
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4.2.6 Nonfinite verbals 


An important component of the Sabellian verbal system consists of a constellation of nonfi- 
nite formations. These include present infinitives, both active and mediopassive (Umbrian 
erom “to be” [pres. act.]; Umbrian pihafi “to be expiated” [pres. mediopass.]); present and 
past participles (Umbrian zeref “sitting” [pres. act.]; Umbrian ¢ersnatur “having dined” 
[past. mediopass.]); supines (Umbrian anzeriatu “to observe”); and the so-called gerundive 
(Oscan upsannam “to be built”). 


4.3 Derivational morphology 


Complex Sabellian words are formed by means of the morphological processes of affix- 
ation and compounding. Affixation, in particular suffixation, appears to have been more 
productive than compounding. 


4.3.1 Suffixation 


Several suffixes are used productively to form nouns in Oscan and Umbrian. The suffix -iuf 
(nom. sg.)/-in- (other cases) produces nouns with abstract or concrete meanings, for ex- 
ample, Oscan tribarakkiuf “a building,” compare tribarakattens “they built.” The extended 
suffix -tiuf/-tin- has the same morphological function, for example, Oscan medicatinom 
“judgment,” Umbrian natine “tribe,” compare Praenestine Latin nationu “childbirth” 
(gen. sg.). The suffix -tur is used to form agent nouns from verb-stems, for example, Oscan 
regaturei “the director” (epithet of Jupiter) dat. sg. from *rega- “direct,” affertur “flamen, 
chief priest” from *ad-fer- “to carry.” The suffix -etia, which is added to noun stems to build 
abstracts, is attested in Umbrian by several formations that serve to indicate terms of elected 
office, for example, kvestretie “in the term of office as quaestor” (loc. sg.). 

One productive adjective-forming suffix is -(a)sio- “relating to, pertaining to,” used to 
form adjectives from nominal stems: for example, Oscan kerssnasias “concerned with 
banquets” (nom. pl. fem.), compare Oscan kersnu “banquet” (nom. sg. fem.); purasiai 
“concerned with fire” (loc. sg. fem.), compare Umbrian pir “fire” (nom./acc. sg. neut.). The 
suffix -ano- is also used to form adjectives from nouns; most of the examples attested in 
inscriptions are formed from ethnic or topographical names, for example, Oscan Abellants 
“from the city of Abella” (nom. pl. masc.), Umbrian Treblanir “leading to Trebula” (abl. sg. 
neut.). 

Verbs are productively formed in all Sabellian languages by means of the suffix -a or 
by extensions of this suffix, -ia, -ta, etc. Formations in -a, a suffix used primarily 
to build verbs from nouns and adjectives, are widely attested: thus, Umbrian kuratu 
“accomplished” (acc. sg. neut. mediopass. part.); Paelignian coisatens “they supervised” 
(3rd pl. perf.) < *koisd-, compare Latin ciira “concern”; Oscan deiuaid “he should swear” 
(3rd sg. pres. subjunc.) < “deiud-, compare Oscan deivai “divine” (dat. sg. fem.); Umbrian 
pihatu “let him purify” (3rd sg. impv. II), compare Volscian pihom “religiously unobjection- 
able” (nom. sg. neut.); Oscan teremnattens “they set a limit on” (3rd pl. perf.) < *termna-, 
compare Oscan teremniss (acc. pl.), Latin fermen “limit”; Umbrian osatu “let him build” 
(3rd sg. impv. II) < *opesa-, compare Latin opus “work.” This suffix, as well as variants de- 
rived from it, are also used in the formation of deverbative verbs: for example, Umbrian 
andirsafust “he will have made the circuit” (3rd sg. fut. perf.) < “am-did-a-; Umbrian kumb- 
ifiatu “deliver instructions” (2nd sg. impv. II) < *kom-bif-id-, compare Latin fidit “he puts 
confidence in”; Umbrian etaians “they go” (3rd pl. pres. subjunc.) < “ey-ta-. 
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4.3.2 Compounds 


Sabellian compound formations consist in large part of words with an adverbial first con- 
stituent. In fact, the only pervasive type of verbal composition attested in Sabellian involves 
the use of adverbial elements: for example, Umbrian aha-uendu “let him turn away” (3rd 
sg. impv. IT), am-pendu “let him slay” (3rd sg. impv. II), re-vestu “let him examine” (3rd sg. 
impv. II), etc. There is also a substantial number of nominals formed by means of an adver- 
bial first constituent. The best attested are built with the privative element a-, an- “not”: for 
example, Oscan an-censto “unburnt” (nom. sg. fem.); Umbrian a-uirseto “unseen” (nom. sg. 
neut.), an-takres “unground” (abl. pl.), a-snata “not wet” (acc. pl. neut.), a-seceta “uncut” 
(abl. sg. fem.). 

Nominal compounding is not well represented in Sabellian. There are a couple of good 
examples of possessive compounds with numerals as the first member, for example, Um- 
brian petur-purs-us (dat. pl.) “animals” (i.e., “having four feet”); du-pursus (dat. pl.) “having 
two feet.” But aside from these, there are few formations that qualify as compounds from a 
synchronic point of view, though several forms derive historically from compounds: thus, 
Oscan meddiss “meddix” (a title of magistracy), which was originally an adjectival com- 
pound with first member *med- “law” and second member “dik- “speaking,” compare Latin 
itidex < *iowes-dik- “speaking the law.” The semantics of meddiss, the fact that it refers to 
a magistracy, suggests that it was no longer interpreted synchronically as a compound. 


4.3.3 Locative case formation 


An especially interesting morphological development is found in the Oscan and Umbrian 
case system. The postposition Oscan -en “in, upon,” Umbrian -en, -e, -em “in, upon” governs 
the locative case in one of its primary functions. When this postposition was added to the 
locative of o-stem nominal forms in Oscan, or to the locative of vowel stems in Umbrian, the 
vowel of the case ending and initial vowel of the postposition contracted, as in Oscan hurtin 
/hortén/ “in the precinct” < *hortey-en. This contracted form of ending + postposition was 
then reanalyzed as a new form of the locative case. That such was indeed the case is indicated 
by noun phrases in which this “ending” is attached to both adjectives and nouns, for example, 
Oscan hurtin Kerriiin “in the precinct of Ceres” (loc. sg. masc.), Umbrian ocrem Fisiem “on 
the Fisian Mount” (loc. sg.); and by instances in which the postposition has been added to a 
noun already marked with the original postposition, for example, Umbrian toteme Iouinem 
“in the Iguvine community.” In this instance, toteme can be segmented diachronically as tote 
(loc. sg. fem.) + postposition -em + postposition -e. 


4.4 Numerals 


Lack of evidence prevents a comprehensive treatment of numerals in Sabellian. Cardinal 
numbers are well represented only by “two” and “three,” which inflected for gender, case, 
and number: Umbrian sif trif “three sows” (acc. pl. fem.), triia tefra “three pieces of burnt 
offering” (acc. pl. neut.). The number “four” pettiur is found on one Oscan inscription 
(Rix Sal7). Unfortunately, the inscription is fragmentary and the context in which the word 
occurs is no longer recoverable. The number “twelve” is attested in Umbrian in the form of 
a copulative compound “ten + two,” desen-duf (acc. pl.). Other cardinals can only be pieced 
together from derived formations. For example, the Umbrian nominal forms pumperias 
“representing 5 decuriae” and puntes “groups of five” point to *pompe as the form for the 
cardinal “five.” 

In addition to the cardinals, a few ordinals and multiplicative adverbs are attested. 
Umbrian has forms for the first three ordinals: prumum, promom “first” (acc. sg. neut.), 
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etre “second” (dat. sg. fem.), and tertiam-a “third” (acc. sg. fem.) + postposition -a. 
Multiplicatives are also attested in Umbrian: sumel “once,” duti “two times,” triuper “three 
times,” and nuvis “nine times.” 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Case usage 


In Sabellian the role of noun phrases in a sentence is denoted by the inflectional feature 
case. The complements of the verb are marked by nominative case for subject, accusative 
case for direct object, and dative case for indirect object or beneficiary. Nominative is also 
used for adjectival and nominal predicates in copular sentences, and accusative case for 
the objects of certain prepositions and for goal of motion. Vocative is the case of direct 
address. The remaining oblique case forms, genitive, ablative, and locative, are used for 
adnominal (genitive = possession, partitive) or adverbial functions (ablative = place from 
which, source; locative = place where, time when). 


5.2 Word order 


The order of the major constituents in a Sabellian sentence is predominantly Subject— 
Object—Verb (SOV), but almost all possible permutations of this basic order are attested in 
inscriptions. Changes from basic SOV order do not affect the grammaticality of a sentence 
and are usually motivated by considerations of focus (topicalization), prosody (speech 
rhythm), or aesthetics (style). 

The order of elements within a noun phrase depends on the type of modifier. Typ- 
ically, adjectives occupy postnominal position (Oscan ligattis nivlanuis “legates from 
Nola”), while genitive noun phrases are placed before the modified noun (Oscan herekleis 
fiisnu “temple of Herakles”), though adjectives can also appear in prenominal position 
(Oscan muinikei terei “in common territory”) and genitives can follow their head noun 
(sakaraklum herekleis “sanctuary of Herakles”). Numerals and pronominal modifiers are 
almost invariably placed before the noun (Umbrian tref hapinaf “three lambs”; Oscan eisei 
terei “in that territory”). Definite relative clauses usually follow the antecedent noun phrase, 
but there are examples in which the relative clause is preposed; sample relative clauses are 
given in (14): 


(14) Relative clauses in Sabellian 


A. pust. feihtis. pus. fisnam. 
behind walls-aBL. pL. MAsc. which-Nom. PL. MASc. temple-Acc. sG. FEM. 
amfret 


surround-3RD PL. PRES. 
“Behind the walls which surround the temple” (Oscan Rix CA) 


B. pafe. trif. promom. haburent. 
which-acc. PL. FEM. three-Acc. PL. FEM. first-apv. will catch-3RD PL. FUT. PERF. 
eaf. acersoniem | 
these-ACc. PL. FEM. Acedonia-LOc. SG. FEM. + POSTPOSITION 
fetu 


sacrifice-3RD SG. IMPV. II 
“Which three [victims] they will have caught first, these he shall 
sacrifice at Acedonia” (Umbrian VIIa 52) 
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The Sabellian languages possess both prepositions and postpositions, Umbrian exhibiting 
a good selection of the latter: -ar “to, toward”; -co, -ku “with”; -en, -e, -em “into, to, upon”; 
-per “for”; -to, -ta, -tu “from.” In the other Sabellian languages, however, postpositions 
are much less common (see Oscan censtom-en “for the census” and 4.3.3). In the case of 
prepositional phrases with adjective modifiers, it is common to find the preposition standing 
between the adjective and the noun: thus, Umbrian nertru-co persi (abl. sg. masc.) “at the 


left foot,’ compare Latin magné cum dolore (abl. sg. masc.) “with great sorrow.” 


5.3 Agreement 


There are three basic rules of agreement in Sabellian: 


1. Pronominal modifiers and adjectives, both attributive as well as predicative, modify 
their head noun in terms of the inflectional features of gender, number, and case, for 
example, sif kumiaf (fem. acc. pl.) “pregnant sows.” 

2. Arelative pronoun agrees with the head of its antecedent noun phrase in gender and 
number, while case is determined by the role of the relative word within its clause (see 
the examples in [14] above). 

3. Verbs are marked for person and number based on the person and number of their 
subject. So, in the Oscan sentence of (15) below, the verb form censazet “they will 
assess” (3rd pl. fut.) is marked for third-person plural in order to agree with the 
nominative plural subject censtur “censors.” 


(15) pon censtur bansae tautam 
when-conj. censors-NOM. PL. MASC. Bantia-LOc. sG. FEM. people-Acc. sG. FEM. 
censazet 


“assessS”-3RD PL. FUT. 
“When the censors will assess the people at Bantia” (Oscan Rix TB) 


Deviations from these rules of agreement do occur and can usually be attributed to 
factors such as “agreement through sense.” So, for example, in the following sentence from 
the Iguvine Tablets the main verb prusikurent “they will have proclaimed” (3rd pl. fut. perf.) 
is marked for plural based on the collective sense of the grammatically singular subject noun 


phrase mestru karu (nom. sg. fem.) “the greater portion” = “majority.” 
(16) sve mestru karu fratru 
if-CONJ. greater-NOM. SG. FEM. portion-NOM. SG. FEM. brothers-GEN. PL. MASC. 
Atiieriu pure ulu 
Atiedian-GEN. PL. MASC. who-NoM. PL. MASc. there-ADV. 
benurent prusikurent rehte 
come-3RD PL. FUT. PERF. proclaim-3RD PL. FUT. PERF. properly-aDv. 
kuratu eru 


has been executed-PERE. PASS. INF. 
“If a majority of the Atiedian brothers who will have come there will have 
proclaimed that [the ceremony] has been executed properly” (Umbrian Va 24—26) 


5.4 Main clauses 


The mood of a Sabellian verb in main clauses is semantically determined. Statements 
of fact take the indicative mood. Subjunctive mood is used for wishes (Oscan nep putiad 
“({I hope] he is not able”) and for prohibitions (ni hipid “let him not hold”). Commands 
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and prescriptions appear in the imperative (Umbrian anserio “observe”; Oscan factud “let 
him make”). 


5.5 Subordinate clauses 
5.5.1 Modal distribution 


In dependent clauses the distribution of the subjunctive and indicative moods is a function 
of the type of subordination involved. In indirect commands the subjunctive mood is used 
as a replacement for the imperative. In Umbrian this type of subordination does not take 
an introductory conjunction. 


(17) kupifiatu rupiname erus 

order-3RD SG. IMPV. 11 Rubinia-acc. sG. FEM. + POSTPOSITION €fis-ACC. SG. NEUT. 
tera ene tra sahta 
distribute-3RD SG. PRES. SUBJUNC. and-coNnyj. Trans Sancta-Acc. SG. FEM. 
kupifiaia 
order-3RD SG. PRES. SUBJUNC. 

“At Rubinia he shall order him to distribute the erus and to give the command 
at Trans Sancta” (Umbrian Ib 35) 


Indirect questions use both indicative and subjunctive depending on whether the event 
described in the question is considered a fact or a possibility, but there is at least one example, 
cited in (18), of the use of a subjunctive as a replacement for the indicative mood of the 
direct question. 


(18) ehvelklu feia... sve rehte 
vote-ACC. SG. NEUT. take-3RD SG. PRES. SUBJUNC. if-coNyj. properly-ADv. 
kuratu si 


execute-PERF. MEDIOPASS. PART. + be-3RD SG. SUBJUNC. (= PERF. PASS.) 
“Let him take a vote on whether [the ceremony] has been properly executed” 
(Umbrian Va 23) 


The spread of the subjunctive mood at the expense of the indicative appears to have been 
in progress during the historical period. 


5.5.2 Subordinating conjunctions 


Temporal clauses are introduced by a variety of conjunctions: Umbrian arnipo “until”; Um- 
brian ape “when”; Umbrian ponne, pune, Oscan pun “when”; Oscan pruter pan, Umbrian 
prepa “before”; Umbrian post pane “after.” Adverbial clauses of purpose are signaled by the 
conjunction puz Oscan, pusi Umbrian “so that” and a subjunctive mood verb in the subor- 
dinate clause. The conjunction meaning “if” sve Umbrian, svai Oscan, marks the protasis 
of a conditional clause. 


5.5.3 Infinitival complements 


Infinitives are used to represent the main verb of a statement that is subordinated in indirect 
discourse. The subject in the subordinated clause shifts from nominative to accusative case, 
and the tense of the infinitive is determined by the tense of the verb in direct discourse. 
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Thus, in the Umbrian example of (19), the perfect periphrastic infinitive is used because the 
tense of the verb in direct discourse was perfect: 


(19) prusikurent rehte 
proclaim-3RD PL. FUT. PERE. properly-aDv. 
kuratu eru 


execute-PERE. MEDIOPASS. PART. ACC.SG. NEUT. + be-PRES. ACT. INF. = 
PERE. PASS. INE. 
“(A majority of the brotherhood) will have proclaimed that it [the ceremony] 
has been properly executed” (Umbrian Va 26) 


Infinitives also serve as the complements of verbs that have meanings within the semantic 


2 « 


range of “wish,” “be necessary, “be fit,” etc. The examples cited below are from Umbrian. 


(20) A. pune puplum aferum heries 
when-conj. people-acc.sG.Masc. purify-PRES. INE. Wish-2ND SG. FUT. 
avef anzeriatu etu 


birds-acc. PL. FEM. observe-SUPINE 0-2ND SG. IMPV. II 
“When you will wish to purify the people, go to observe the birds” 
(Umbrian Ib 10) 


B.  perse mers est esu 
if-cony. right-NOM. SG. NEUT. is-3RD SG. PRES. ACT. _ this-ABL. SG. MASC. 
sorsu persondru 
pig-ABL. sG. Masc. _ excellent-aBL. SG. MASC. 
pihaclu pihafi 


victim of purification-aBL. sc. NEUT. _ be purified-pRES. MEDIOPASS. INF. 
“Tf it is right that it be purified with this excellent pig as a victim of purification” 
(Umbrian VIb 31) 


Supines are used as complements to verbs of motion; see anzeriatu in the first sentence 
of (20). 


5.5.4 Sequence of tenses 


In indirect commands, indirect questions, adverbial clauses of the purpose type, and subor- 
dinate clauses within indirect discourse, the tense of the subjunctive is governed by the tense 
of the main verb, so-called consecutio temporum “sequence of tenses.” Present tense in the 
main clause requires present tense of the subjunctive in the subordinate clause; past tense in 
the main requires an imperfect subjunctive in the subordinate clause. In the Oscan example 
of (21), the verb in the subordinate clause is imperfect subjunctive because the governing 
verb is in the perfect tense: 


(21) ktimbened thesavrim pun 
agree-3RD SG. PERF. _treasury-ACC. SG. MASC. _when-cony]. 
patensins muinikad tanginud 
Open-3RD PL. IMPF. SUBJUNC. COMMON-ABL. SG. FEM. consent-ABL. SG. FEM. 
patensins 


Open-3RD PL. IMPF. SUBJUNC. 
“Tt was agreed [that] when they opened the treasury they should open it by 
joint agreement” (Oscan Rix CA) 
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5.5.5 Relative clause formation 


There are two important Sabellian syntactic processes that concern relative clause forma- 
tion — attraction and incorporation. Attraction refers to the process whereby the antecedent 
of a relative pronoun is attracted into the case of the relative, or the case of the relative is 
modified to agree with that of its antecedent (so-called reverse attraction). Incorporation 
refers to movement of the antecedent out of the main clause and into the relative clause. 

In the Oscan sentence of (22), both syntactic processes are at work: (i) ligud, which serves 
as the antecedent of the relative pronoun poizad, is incorporated into the relative clause; and 
(ii) the relative pronoun poizad, which is the underlying direct object accusative of the verb 
anget<.> uzet, is attracted into the ablative case of the antecedent. 


(22) censamutr. esuf... poizad. 
aSSe€SS-3RD SG. PRES. MEDIOPASS. IMPV. II self-NOM. SG. MASC. Which-ABL. SG. FEM. 
ligud / 1Usc. censtur. 
law-ABL. SG. FEM. this-NOM. PL. MASC. _CensOrs-NOM. PL. MASC. 
censaum. anget<.>uzet 


aSSe€SS-PRES. ACT. INF. PFOPOSe-3RD PL. FUT. PERF. 
“He himself shall be assessed by the law which these censors shall have proposed to 
take the census” (Oscan Rix TB) 


6. THE LEXICON 


The basic layer of the Sabellian lexicon is made up of words inherited from Proto-Indo- 
European. Many of these words are attested in both branches of Italic as well as in other 
Indo-European languages: 


(23) Sabellian words of Proto-Indo-European origin 


A. “father”: Oscan pater Nom. sc. Masc., South Picene patereih pat. sc. Masc., Latin 
pater 

B. “mother”: Oscan maatreis GEN. SG. FEM., South Picene matereih par. sG. FEM., Latin 
mater 

C. “brother”: Umbrian frater Nom. pL. Masc., Latin frater 

D. “carries”: Umbrian ferest 3rp sc. FuT., Volscian ferom pres. INF, Marrucinian feret 


3RD PL. PRES., Latin fert 3RD SG. PRES. 


E. “says”: Oscan deikum pres. ACT. INF., Latin dicit 3RD SG. PRES. 

FE “be”: Oscan stim, sim 1ST SG. PRES., est 3RD SG. PRES., Umbrian est, Volscian estu 3RD 
sc. IMPV. II, South Picene esum 1ST SG. PRES., Pre-Samnite esum, Latin sum, est 

G. “foot”: Umbrian peri ABL. sc. MASc., Oscan pedti GEN. PL. MASC., Latin pés 


Other Sabellian vocabulary items have solid etymological connections with languages in 
other branches of Indo-European but lack Latino-Faliscan cognates: 


(24) Inherited Sabellian vocabulary not found in Latino-Faliscan 


A. “son”: Oscan puklui par. sa. Masc., Paelignian puclois pat. PL. MaSc., Marsian pucle/s] 
DAT. PL. MASC., Sanskrit putras, cf. Latin filius 

B. “daughter”: Oscan futir No. sc. FEM., Greek 8§uya&tnp, Sanskrit duhita, cf. Latin filia 

C. “fire”: Umbrian pir Nom./acc. sG. NEUT., Oscan purasiai “having to do with fire” Loc. 
SG. FEM., Greek Up, English fire, cf. Latin ignis 
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D. “water”: Umbrian utur “water” NoM./Acc. sG. NEUT., Greek USc00, cf. Latin aqua but 
note also Oscan aapa “water” 
E. “community”: Oscan touto NOM. sG. FEM., Umbrian totam Acc. sc. FEM., Marrucinian 


toutai DAT. SG. FEM., cf. Venetic teuta[m] acc. sc. FEM., Lithuanian tauta “people,” 
Gothic piuda “people,” Old Irish tuath “people” 


Asmall set of vocabulary items are restricted to Italic. A substantial number of these shared 
vocabulary items are associated with religion and ritual practices: for example, Latin sacer 
“sacred, Oscan sakrim “victim” (acc. sg.); Latin sanctum “consecrated,” Oscan saahtim 
(acc. sg. neut.); Latin pius “obedient,” piat “he propitiates,” Volscian pihom “religiously 
unobjectionable” (nom. sg. neut.), Umbrian pihatu “let him purify” (3rd sg. impv. 11); 
Latin feriae “days of religious observance,” Oscan fiisiais (dat pl. fem.). A few items in this 
category, however, belong to “secular” levels of the lexicon: thus, Latin céna “dinner,” Oscan 
kersnu (nom. sg. fem.); Latin habet “he has, holds,” Oscan hafiest (3rd sg. fut.); Latin iti 
“to use,’ Oscan tittiuf “use” (nom. sg.); Latin familia “family,” Oscan famelo “household” 
(nom. sg. fem.); Latin ciirat “he superintends,” Paelignian coisatens (3rd pl. perf.), Umbrian 
kuraia (3rd sg. pres. subjunc.). 

Loanwords entered the Sabellian languages from three main sources: Greek, Etruscan, 
and Latin. The earliest layer of loanwords in Oscan resulted from contact with Greeks and 
Etruscans in southern Italy. A considerable portion of these loans are the names of deities 
or their divine epithets: for example, Herekleis “Herakles” (gen. sg.), compare Etruscan 
hercle, Greek HpaxAt\s; Herukinai (dat. sg.), compare Greek ’Epuxivn, epithet of Aphrodite; 
AtrtreAAouvnt “Apollo” (dat. sg.), Appelluneis (gen. sg.), compare Doric Greek ’ATréAAwv. 
Outside of nomina sacra, there is a handful of cultural borrowings: for example, Oscan 
kuiniks “quarts” (nom. pl.), compare Greek yoivig “quart (dry measure)”; Oscan thesavrim 
“storehouse” (acc. sg.), compare Greek 8noavpds. Other words, ultimately of Greek origin, 
made their way into Sabellian via Etruscan intermediation, for example, Oscan culchna 
(nom. sg.) “kylix,” cf. Etruscan culiyna, Greek kvAixva. 

Greek loans, particularly the names of divinities, penetrated also into the Sabellian 
languages of central Italy. A late second-century Paelignian inscription (Ve 213) reveals 
the names of two Greek divinities: Uranias “Urania” (gen. sg.), Perseponas “Persephone” 
(gen. sg.). 

Etruscan may be the source for one of the most important sacred terms in Sabellian. The 
word for “god” that is attested in the central Sabellian languages (Marrucinian aisos “gods” 
[nom. pl. masc.], Marsian esos [nom. pl. masc.], Paelignian aisis [dat. pl. masc.]) and in 
Oscan (aisu(s)is dat. pl. masc.) is based on the root ais-, which is the uninflected form of 
the word in Etruscan, ais “god.” 

In the third and second centuries BC, as the influence of Roman Latin became progressively 
more pervasive, Latin loanwords began to appear in all levels of the Sabellian lexicon, but 
most importantly in the spheres of politics and the law. Oscan and Umbrian public officials 
appear in inscriptions with the titles of magistracies borrowed from Rome: Latin quaestor 
gives Umbrian kvestur (nom. sg.), Oscan kvaisstur (nom. sg.); Latin cénsor provides Oscan 
keenzstur (nom. sg.); and Latin aedilis is taken over as Oscan aidil (nom. sg.). The Oscan 
word for assembly is replaced by Latin sendtus, thus Oscan senateis (gen. sg.). Oscan ceus 
“citizen” is based on Latin ciuis. The Oscan Tabula Bantina, inscribed at the beginning 
of the first century BC, attests a formidable array of borrowings and calques based on 
Latin legal and political terminology. The borrowings in this text are a barometer of Rome’s 
growing cultural, political, and linguistic supremacy in first-century Italy and of the Sabellian 
languages’ declining linguistic fortunes. 
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CHAPTER 34 


Venetic 


REX E. WALLACE 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


The Venetic language is attested by approximately 350 inscriptions that have come to light 
in the territory of pre-Roman Venetia in northeastern Italy. The inscriptions cover a span of 
nearly five hundred years, dating from the final quarter of the sixth century to the middle of 
the first century BC. The spoken language did not survive Roman colonial expansion and 
the spread of Latin into the northeastern portions of the Italian peninsula during the second 
and first centuries BC. Venetic has no modern descendants. 

Venetic inscriptions have been found at sites scattered throughout most of pre-Roman 
Venetia as well as in territories lying to the north and east. The community of Adria, which 
is situated in the Po River valley a few kilometers inland from the Adriatic Sea, marks the 
southern limit. The rock inscriptions at Wiirmlach and the votive texts from Gurina, both 
sites located in the valley of the Gail River in Austrian Carinthia, mark the northernmost 
boundary. Venetic inscriptions have been uncovered as far east as Trieste at the head of the 
Adriatic. 

The most abundant source for Venetic inscriptions is the sanctuary of the goddess Reitia 
at Baratella just east of Este. The religious sanctuary at Lagole di Calalzo in the valley of 
the Piave River is another principal source, yielding nearly a quarter of the total number 
of Venetic texts. Important inscriptions come also from Padova and Vicenza in the south, 
from Montebelluna and Belluno located along the Piave River, from Oderzo, situated east 
of the Piave at the head of the Adriatic Sea, and from Gurina in the valley of the Gail River. 

According to Livy, the Veneti arrived in northeastern Italy as exiles from the Trojan War. 
Livy’s account of the arrival of the Veneti is fictitious (he was a native of Venetic Padua), but 
the date of the arrival of Venetic-speaking peoples implied by his tale is likely to be accurate. 
Archeological evidence points to the development of an independent Iron Age culture in this 
area shortly after the beginning of the first millennium BC (Fogolari 1988; Ridgway 1979). 

The corpus of Venetic inscriptions consists almost exclusively of two epigraphic types, 
votive inscriptions and funerary inscriptions, with each type accounting for approximately 
one-half of the total number of inscriptions. 

Votive texts were inscribed on objects such as bronze plaques, small replicas of alpha- 
betic tablets, bronze writing implements, and the handles of bronze pails, all of which 
were commissioned for dedication at religious sanctuaries. The following are typical votive 
inscriptions (see Fig. 34.1). Inscriptions in the native Venetic alphabet are printed in bold- 
face type; those in the Latin alphabet are in italics. Inscriptions are cited from Pellegrini and 
Prosdocimi 1967 = PP; Prosdocimi 1978 = P*. 
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Figure 34.1 Venetic votive inscriptions 

A, Este, PP Es 57, bronze stylus 

mego re.i.tiia.i. dona.s.to vhugia.i. va.n.tkeni [a] 

“me’’-acc. sg. ‘‘Reitia’’-dat. sg. fem. “gave’’-3rd sg. past ‘Fugia’’-dat. sg. fem. 

“Vantkenia’-nom. sg. fem. ’’Vantkenia gave me [as a gift] 
to Reitia on behalf of Fugia” 

B, Lagole, PP Ca 7, bronze handle 

suro.s. resun.k.o.s. tona.s.to trumus.iiatin 

“Suros’’-nom. sg. masc. ‘’Resunkos’’-nom. sg. masc. ““gave"-3rd sg. past ““Trumusiats’’-acc. sg. fem ‘’Suros Resunkos gave [me as a gift] 
to Trumusiats” 


The oldest Venetic funerary inscriptions from Este are incised on stone cippi in the shape 
of obelisks (see Fig. 34.2A). Inscribed funerary stelae with figures sculpted in relief are 
characteristic of Padova (see Figure 34.2B). Less impressive, but more numerous, are the 
funerary inscriptions scratched on the bodies or on the covers of terracotta vases that served 
as repositories for the ashes of the deceased (see Fig. 34.2C). 

In addition to the aforementioned epigraphic types, a few inscriptions have been found, 
less than ten in number, that belong to other epigraphical categories. For example, PP 
Pa 19 is a manufacturer’s advertisement stamped on a large storage container (dolium), 
keutini/ceutini “[from the workshop] of Keutinos.” 

Dating Venetic inscriptions is often problematic because the archeological contexts in 
which they were discovered were not adequately recorded. In lieu of dating by archeolog- 
ical criteria, most Venetic texts are dated, albeit very roughly, on the basis of a few key 
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characteristics of the writing system. Venetic texts from Este are divided into four chrono- 
logical periods based on these orthographic/paleographic features: 


(1) Archaic, c. 525-475 BC (no syllabic punctuation) 
Ancient, c. 475-300 BC (syllabic punctuation, /h/ = 4, B) 
Recent, c. 300-150 BC (innovative /h/ = :|:) 
Latino-Venetic, c. 150-50 BC (use of Latin alphabet) 


Venetic is a member of the Indo-European language family, but its often-mentioned 
affiliation with the languages of the Italic branch, in particular with Latin, is difficult to 
determine. On the basis of existing evidence the precise position of Venetic within Indo- 
European remains an open question (see Beeler 1981; Carruba 1976; Euler 1993; Lejeune 
1974:173; Polomé 1966:71—76; Untermann 1980:315—-316). 

Venetic shows the “centum”-style treatment of the Proto-Indo-European (PIE) dorsal 
stops. The Proto-Indo-European palatals and velars merge as velars (Venetic ke “and” from 
PIE *ke; Venetic lo.u.ki “grove” from PIE */owkos); but there is a distinctive reflex for Proto- 
Indo-European labiovelars (Venetic -kve “and” from PIE *-k"e). 

A third-person singular mediopassive ending in -r may also be attested, but the verb forms 
that have this suffix appear to be functionally active (transitive) rather than mediopassive, 
for example, tuler donom “brings/brought (?) a gift [as an offering]. 

Several features that are common to the Indo-European languages of the west are found 
in Venetic. The Proto-Indo-European laryngeal consonants appear as a in Venetic in the 
environment between consonants, as in Italic and Celtic: for example, Venetic vha.g.s.to “set 
up [as an offering],” Latin facit, Oscan fakiiad, all from the zero-grade of the Proto-Indo- 
European root *d"eh,- with *k- extension (< *d''h,-k-). Venetic probably also shares with 


Figure 34.2 Venetic epitaphs 

A. Este, PP Es 2, cippus 

ego vhu.k.s.siia.i. vo.L.tiio.m.mnina.i. 

“l""-nom. sg. “Fugsya’’-dat. sg. fem. “’Voltiomnina’’-dat. sg. fem. “’! [belong] to Fugsia Voltiomnina”’ 

B, Padova, PP Pa 2, stele 

plede.i. ve.i.gno.i. kara.n.mniio.i. e.kupetari-.s. e.go 

“Pledes’’-dat. sg. masc. ‘Veignos’’-dat. sg. masc. ‘’Karanmnis’’-dat. sg. masc. 

“funerary monument?”'-nom. sg. “'l''-nom. sg. “| [am] the ekupetaris (funerary monument ?) 
belonging to Pledes Veignos Karanmnis” 

C, Este, PP Es 77, terracotta vase 

va.n.t.s..a-froi 

“Vants'-nom. sg. masc. ‘‘Afros’’-dat. sg. masc. ‘’Vants, for Afros’” 
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Figure 34.2 (cont) 


Latin and with Celtic an o-stem genitive singular ending -1, for example, keutini “[from the 
workshop] of Keutinos,” lo.u.ki “of grove,” but the diagnostic importance of this isogloss is 
not securely established (see §4.1.1). 

Linguistically, Venetic inscriptions are relatively homogeneous over the whole of the 
Venetic-speaking world. Very little evidence points to regional dialect differences. There is, 
however, one phonological isogloss that can be extracted from extant documents, namely 
the treatment of the nasals n and m in word-final position. 

In prehistoric Venetic, *m and *n merged as n in word-final position throughout most 
of Venetia, for example, .e.kvo[.]n[.] “horse” < *ekwom. However, in the valley of the Piave 
River near Cadore the spelling of word-final nasals is in a state of flux. The bilabial m 
appears regularly in word-final position in inscriptions incised in the local writing system, for 
example, dono.m. “gift.” However, a few inscriptions written in a system strongly influenced 
by the one used at Este show n in this position, thus, donon.. Regardless of how the m versus 
n variation is to be explained diachronically (preservation of original m with n introduced 
via dialect borrowing or reintroduction of m through contact with Latin speakers), this is 
a phonological feature that serves to set off the region of Cadore from the rest of Venetia 
during the Recent Venetic period. 
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2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


2.1 The Venetic alphabet 


Venetic texts prior to the Latino-Venetic period were written in an alphabetic script that 
was introduced into southern Venetia from Etruria during the first half of the sixth century 
BC (Cristofani 1979:388—389; Pandolfini and Prosdocimi 1990:244—289). The source of the 
Venetic alphabet was a northern Etruscan script of the “reformed” type, namely one that 
had eliminated the letters beta, gamma, delta, and omicron from the canonical list of letters 
forming the teaching alphabet. The fact that the Etruscan alphabet introduced into Venetia 
lacked these letters forced those responsible for adaptation to use the letters phi, khi, and 
theta with a new function, namely as signs for the voiced stops /b/, /g/, and /d/ respectively. 
At some point during the formative stages, the letter omicron was “reborrowed,” most likely 
from a Greek source, and added to the very end of the alphabetic series, thus yielding the 
earliest form of the native Venetic alphabet, the so-called alphabet princeps (see Table 34.1). 

Local differences in the spelling of the dental stop phonemes /t/ and /d/ developed during 
the latter half of the sixth century and the first decades of the fifth century as the alphabet 
princeps spread throughout Venetia. Other communities altered the spelling of the alphabet 
princeps in diverse ways, thus giving rise to the local writing traditions attested by Venetic 
inscriptions (see Table 34.2). 

During the Recent Venetic period (c. 300-150 BC) orthographic changes and stylistic de- 
velopments that altered the shapes of certain letters introduced greater geographical diversity 
into Venetic orthography. 

One interesting diachronic change concerns the spelling of the labiodental phoneme 
/f/. In the northern Etruscan writing system of the sixth century, /f/ was spelled by 


Table 34.1 Venetic alphabet princeps (c. 550 BC) 


oy Weey lente) Iran a fies Va ns) [sy is) ee ole entice fea) ay |) 


MWOQO~<~e<7%*% 0 345 4 §$ -v—-RFOXe cud 


spelling for /f/ 
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Table 34.2 Spelling of Venetic dental stops 


/t/ /d/ 
Este, Lagole x mK 
Padova 0,9 T 
Vicenza x ce 
Cadore Se x 


means of a digraph vh H1. Venetic inherited and maintained this digraphic spelling in 
most local writing traditions. However, at Cadore, after the sound /h/ was lost, the di- 
graphic spelling of /f/ was simplified to heta } = /f/, for example, NAXXO? = /futtos/ 
(PP Ca 15). 

Inscriptions from Este dating to the period before 300 BC typically show the letter heta in 
its older shapes H, A. Near the end of the fourth century h is stylistically streamlined to a form 
without horizontal strokes -}, a form that is all but identical to iota with syllabic punctuation 
(see §2.2). For example, the personal name vhaba.i.tonia shows both .i. (iota with syllabic 
punctuation) and h with precisely the same form -}. The motivation for this stylistic change 
is not clear, but the innovative form of h spread rapidly from Este throughout most of 
Venetia during the first decades of the Recent Venetic period. Interestingly, this innovation 
failed to gain a foothold at Lagole and at Idria in the Julian Alps. Even more remarkable is the 
fact that at Idria the letter h H was used with the same functions that the letter}: had in other 
local writing systems: it represented the second part of i-diphthongs and the second part of 
the digraphic spelling of the sound /f/, for example, la.i.v.na.i. = FAN'S: AN (PP Is 1). 

Venetic inscriptions were written scriptio continua, without spaces separating words, 
though in modern copies of the texts word breaks are generally indicated. The most common 
direction of writing was sinistrograde, but dextrograde writing was not unusual. A few 
Venetic inscriptions were written in boustrophedon style (“as the ox plows”), with every 
other line alternating in direction. The precise layout and arrangement of inscriptions on 
obelisks, stelae, and bronze plaques depended to some extent on the aesthetic considerations 
of the sponsor or of the craftsman responsible for the work (see Fig. 34.2a and b). 


2.2 Syllabic punctuation 


The most striking feature of the Venetic orthography was “syllabic punctuation.” This was 
a form of punctuation (indicated in transliteration by a period) in which all syllable-initial 
vowels (word-initial vowels and vowels in hiatus), with the usual exception of i, and all 
syllable-final consonants, including the final element of diphthongs, received a mark in 
the form of a short vertical stroke or, less often, a point, for example, ‘t, ‘+. Punctuation 
was generally placed both in front of and behind the letter, as noted above, but at Lagole 
inscriptions are found in which punctuation is marked with a single point, usually placed 
after the letter. 

Syllabic punctuation is not found on the earliest Venetic inscriptions and thus must be a 
secondary development postdating the borrowing of the alphabet from Etruscans. It appears 
first on Venetic inscriptions from the fifth century and is an obligatory feature of the writing 
system from this period onward. The probable source of syllabic punctuation is the scribal 
school affiliated with the religious sanctuary of Apollo in the southern Etruscan city of Veii 
(Wachter 1986). Syllabic punctuation is used on votive inscriptions at this sanctuary from 
c.600 to c. 500 BC and it is likely that this orthographic feature was introduced into Venetia by 
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LREISAVISNITINCIN KT VEIST OPIS ci, 


Figure 34.3 Latino-Venetic inscription 

Frema...vantina..Ktulistoi vesces 

“Frema’’-nom. sg. fem. “‘luvantina’’-nom. sg. fern. Ktulistoi-dat. sg. masc. “'vesces?”’-nom. sg. fem.(?) ‘“Frema luvantina, for Ktulistos, 
vesces?”" 


means of contacts between the scribes of the Etruscan sanctuary at Veii and scribes affiliated 
with Venetic religious communities. One scenario suggests that syllabic punctuation was 
first adopted by scribes at the sanctuary of Reitia at Este and then, because of this sanctuary’s 
prominence, spread throughout Venetia via other important religious sanctuaries. 


2.3 The Latin alphabet 


During the final period of the Venetic language, inscriptions ceased to be written in the 
native Venetic alphabet and were written instead in a Latin alphabet characteristic of the late 
Roman Republic. These late Venetic inscriptions composed in the Latin script employed 
the usual features of Republican orthography: dextrograde ductus, punctuation between 
words, and letter-forms typical of “cursive” Latin orthography (see Fig. 34.3). 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


The inventory of Venetic consonants consisted of sixteen, possibly seventeen, phonemes. 
There were two sets of stop consonants with four distinctive points of articulation — labial, 
dental, velar, and labiovelar. The labials, dentals, and velars had a contrast in voicing. The 
fricatives in the system were voiceless. The nasals, liquids, and semivowels were voiced. 
Table 34.3 summarizes the Venetic consonant system: 


Table 34.3. The consonantal phonemes of Venetic 


Place of articulation 


Manner of 

articulation Bilabial Labiodental Dental Palatal Velar Labiovelar Glottal 
Stop 

Voiceless p t k ky 
Voiced b d g 
s 
n 


Fricative fy 
Nasal m 
Liquid 
Lateral 1 
Nonlateral ie 
Glide y Ww 


The consonantal phonemes are illustrated by the examples of (2). Here and throughout 
the remaining sections of this chapter, the following abbreviations are used in glossing 
examples: ID (personal name); PT (patronymic); DN (name of a god or goddess). 
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(2) Venetic consonantal phonemes 


per. (“by, through”?) /p/, te.r.monio.s. (“of the boundaries”) /t/, ke (“and”) 
/k/, .e.kvo[.]n[.] (“horse”) /k”/ 

bu.k.ka (“Bukka” ID) /b/, de.i.vo.s. (“god”) /d/, .e.go (‘T) /g/ 

vha.g.s.to (“he made”) /f/, donasan (“they gave”) /s/, ho.s.tihavo.s. (“Hostihavos” 
ID) /h/ 

murtuvoi (“dead”) /m/, dono.m. (“gift”) /n/ 

lo.u.derobo.s. (“children”) /I/, re.i.tiia.n. (“Reitia” DN) /r/ 

iorobo.s. (“?”) /y/, vo.1.tiiomno.i. (“Voltiomnos” ID) /w/ 


In addition to these sounds, the letter san M (transcribed by $) probably represented a 
phoneme distinct from /s/, most likely a palatal fricative /$/ or a dental affricate /t*/ (Lejeune 
1974:152-157). Unfortunately, neither the status nor the quality of the sound represented 
by § can be securely determined. 


3.2 Vowels 


There were at least five vowels in the Venetic phonemic inventory, all differing in quality. The 
writing system did not distinguish vowel quantity but it is possible that Venetic maintained 
the distinction in length that it inherited from Proto-Indo-European. If so, the Venetic vowel 
system had a five-way distinction in quality accompanied by a distinction in quantity at each 
position. 


(3) Venetic vowel phonemes 


vivoi (“living”) /i/, tribus.iiate.i. (“Tribusiatis” epithet of Reitia) /i/ 
pater (“father”) /é/, te.r.monio.s. (“of the boundaries”) /e/ 
vhratere.i. (“brother”) /a/, vha.g.s.to (“he made”) /a/ 

dono.n. (“gift”) /6/, hostihavo.s (“Hostihavos” ID) /o/ 

.u. (“on behalf of”) /a/, klutiiari.s. (“Klutiaris” PT) /u/ 


The simple vowel phonemes listed above were complemented by six diphthongs: 


(4)  de.i.vo.s. (“gods”) /ei/, te[.]u[.]ta (“community, nation”) /eu/ 
bro.i.joko.s. (“Broijokos” ID) /oi/, vhouge (“Fougonta” ID) /ou/ 
.a..i.su.n. (“god”) /ai/, augar (“?”) /au/ 


Of these the diphthong eu was subject to both geographical and chronological restrictions, 
found in a handful of words from Lagole and also attested once at Padova. All of the 
examples date to the Recent Venetic period or later, which makes interference via contact 
with non-Venetic (Celtic?) speakers a likely culprit (see Lejeune 1974:110-111), though a 
sound change ou > eu (geographically restricted?) cannot be ruled out of the picture. 


3.3 Diachronic developments 


The inventory of vowels remained relatively stable throughout the history of the lan- 
guage. However, in the Latino-Venetic period, particularly in Venetic inscriptions writ- 
ten in the Latin alphabet, there is evidence for sporadic monophthongization: ou > o /6/, 
Toticinai (dat. sg. fem.), and ei> e /é/, Trumusiate (dat. sg. fem.). Since ou and ei de- 
velop to /o/ and /e/ in nonurban Latin inscriptions, it is possible that these changes were 
contact-induced. 
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The major features of the diachronic phonology of Venetic vowels are the changes affecting 
the suffix -yo-. In the prehistoric period *o was lost before word-final *s in the environment 
*C-yos; thus, * Cyos > * Cis. Onomastic formations in *-yo-, for example, ve.n.noni.s. (nom. 
sg. masc.) < *-nyos and klutiiari.s. (nom. sg. masc.) < *-ryos illustrate this development. In 
the historic period, the i resulting from loss of *o in this suffix was also lost before word-final 
-s, for example, .e.ge.s.t.s. (nom. sg. masc.) < * egestis < * egestyos, compare .e.ge.s.tiio.i. (dat. 
sg. masc.). This change is characteristic of the Recent Venetic and Latino-Venetic periods, 
though it seems to have affected different areas of the Venetic-speaking world at different 
times and with varying degrees of intensity (Lejeune 1974:111-125). 

The inventory of consonantal phonemes was subject to reorganization as a result of 
several phonological changes. The earliest documented change involved the loss of the 
glottal fricative h. The sound disappeared in all Venetic-speaking areas between c. 350 and 
300 BC. 

By the beginning of the Latino-Venetic period the distinction between s and § also seems 
to have been eliminated. In Venetic inscriptions written in the Latin alphabet, both sounds 
are represented by means of Latin sigma, though it should be kept in mind that the lack of 
an orthographic distinction here could be attributed to underdifferentiation on the part of 
the Latin spelling system, Latin having a single sibilant sound in its phonemic inventory. 


3.4 Accent 


No direct evidence is available to determine the accentual system of Venetic. It is possible to 
infer, however, from the syncope of short vowels in noninitial syllables, that Venetic had a 
stress accent system with stress positioned on or near the initial syllable (Lejeune 1974:125; 
Prosdocimi 1978:318). 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


Venetic was, like all ancient Indo-European languages, an inflecting language. Inflectional 
categories were specified by means of suffixes attached to nominal and verbal stems. 


4.1 Nominal morphology 


The Venetic nominal system, comprising nouns, adjectives, and pronominal forms possesses 
the inflectional features of case, number, and grammatical gender. There are three genders 
(masculine, feminine, and neuter) and two numbers (singular and plural). The total sum of 
cases in the nominal system cannot be securely determined because the extant inscriptions 
are so few, and because the inscriptions that are attested belong to such restricted epigraphic 
types. As a result, there are serious gaps in all nominal paradigms. From the evidence at 
hand, however, it is possible to recognize five cases: nominative, dative, accusative, genitive, 
and ablative. 


4.1.1 Nominal classes 


Venetic adjectives and nouns are organized into inflectional classes based on the sound char- 
acterizing the stem. There are five vocalic-stem classes: o-stems (ke.].lo.s. nom. sg. masc.); 
a-stems (vhugiia fem. sg. masc.); u-stems (.a..i.su.n. “god” acc. sg.); i-stems (trumusijatin 
acc. sg. fem.); and e-stems (.e.nogene.s. nom. sg. masc. vs. .e.nogene.i. dat. sg.). The o-stems 
split into subtypes: stems in -yo- had the vowel(s) of the nominative singular syncopated, 
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for example, yo-stem .a.kut.s. (nom. sg. masc.) < *akutis <*akutyos, compare .a.kutiio.i. 
(dat. sg. masc.). Consonant-stems had three inflectional types: stop-stems (va.n.t.s. nom. 
sg. masc.); r-stems (lemetore<.i.> dat. sg. masc.); and n-stems (mo.L.do nom. sg. masc. 
with loss of final -n, compare pupone.i. dat. sg. masc.). 


(5) Venetic o-, yo-, and a-stems 


o-stems yo-stems a-stems 
NOM. SG. vo.l.tiiomno.s. _.a.kut.s. vhrema 
ACC. SG. .e.kvo[.]n[.] — re.i.tia.n. 
DAT. SG. vo.l.tiiomno.i. _ .a.kutiio.i. vhu.k.s.siia.i. 
ABL. SG. leno vo.L.tio — 
GEN. SG. keutini — — 
NOM. PL. — — — 
ACC. PL. de.i.vo.s. te.r.monio.s. — 


DAT./ABL. PL. _andeticobos — — 


(6) Venetic r-, n-, and stop-stems 


r-stems n-stems stop-stems 
NOM. SG. lemetor molo va.n.t.s. 
ACC. SG. — — — 
DAT. SG. lemetore.i. pupone.i. va.n.te.i. 
ABL. SG. — — — 
GEN. SG. — — — 
NOM. PL. .a.nsores — — 
ACC. PL. — — — 
DAT./ABL. PL. = — — — 


The evidence for the o-stem genitive singular -i rests on a small number of forms, almost 
all of which are problematic in one way or another (see Untermann 1960, 1980). The least 
controversial example of this case ending is stamped, along with a version in Latin, on the 
body of a large storage container (PP Pa 19), namely keutini, Latin ceutini, “[from the 
workshop] of Keutinos.” But since this inscription belongs to the latest Venetic period, it 
may not be possible to rule out Latin influence here, even though the name appears to 
be of local origin (Prosdocimi 1978:303). The only other reasonably good example of this 
i-ending is lo.u.ki, which is found on an inscription from Padova (PP Pa 14; Prosdocimi 
1979) as the object in a prepositional phrase .e.n.to.Llo.u.ki “within the grove” (/entol/ for 
“entos via assimilation ?). Unfortunately, this text and its interpretation are not at all clear 
and so the analysis of lo.u.ki as a genitive must be viewed with some caution. 

The publication ofan inscription discovered near Oderzo (Prosdocimi 1984 *Od 7) offers 
a more interesting entry in the discussion of o-stem genitives in Venetic. The text, which is 
cited below, is incised on an oval-shaped funerary stone. Side (b) has a bipartite onomastic 
phrase in the nominative case; side (a) is inscribed with a single word. 


(7) Oderzo, P *Od 7, oval-shaped funerary stone 
(b) padros . pompeteguaios. 
(a) kaialoiso 


Side (a) has been interpreted as the genitive singular of an o-stem idionym kaialo- 
(Gambiari and Colonna 1988:138; Lejeune 1989). This interpretation may prove to be correct 
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but it is not without difficulties because the Proto-Indo-European form of the o-stem geni- 
tive singular is *-osyo, not -oiso (cf. the Latin o-stem genitive singulars ualesiosio popliosio). 
A satisfactory explanation for the change in this putative Venetic ending *-osyo > -oiso has 
not yet been offered (for suggestions, see Gambiari and Colonna 1988:138; Lejeune 1989:64; 
Eska 1995:42—43). Interestingly, forms with what appear to be the same ending -oiso are 
attested on Lepontic inscriptions (for which, see Gambiari and Colonna 1988; Eska 1995), 
so that a final determination concerning Venetic kaialoiso must be made with due consid- 
eration of the Celtic evidence (see now Eska and Wallace 1999). 


4.1.2 Pronouns 


Venetic inscriptions have thus far yielded only three pronominal forms. Two forms belong to 
the first-person pronoun: ego (nom. sg.) and mego (acc. sg.). The third form is a pronominal 
adjective sselboisselboi “himself” (dat. sg.), which is interesting not only because of its double 
spelling of the sibilant and its reduplicative structure, but also because of its etymological 
connection to forms found in Gothic silba and Old High German selbselbo. 


4.2 Verbal morphology 


Venetic verbs are inflected for tense (present, past), mood (indicative, imperative, and pos- 
sibly subjunctive), voice (active, mediopassive), person (first, second, third), and number 
(singular, plural). 


4.2.1 Verbal classes 


The number of inflectional classes for present tense verbs cannot be determined. The past 
tense forms dona.s.to “gave,” donasan, presuppose a-stem inflection in the present (dona-). 
atisteit “sets up” is customarily analyzed as a present tense form built from the zero-grade 
of the PIE root *steh- “stand” + prefix ati-, but exactly how and with what morphemes the 
stem -stei- has been formed is not at all clear (Lejeune 1974; Prosdocimi 1978; Untermann 
1980). 

Dona.s.to, donasan, and vha.g.s.to “offered” form their past tense stems by means of a 
suffix -s-, and so may be parsed as dona-s-to, dona-s-an, vhag-s-to. For etymological reasons 
doto “gave” probably also qualifies as a past tense form. In most Proto-Indo-European 
languages the past tense (aorist) of the verb “give” is a root formation and Venetic doto 
appears to have a similar structure (do-to), compare Greek édoke (3rd sg. act.), édoto (3rd 
sg. mediopass.) “he gave” and Vedic adat (3rd sg. act.), adita (3rd sg. mediopass.) “he gave.” 

The tense of the verb forms tole.r., tule.r., tola.r. “brought” (?) is more difficult to gauge 
because the suffixes -e/a-r and their functions are not clear. The fact that the verbs tole.r., 
tule.r., tola.r. are used in votive texts, contexts in which past tense forms are preferred to 
presents by a significantly large margin, points to a past tense formation. However, neither 
the suffixes -e/a-, nor the bare mediopassive ending (?) -r, are characteristic of past tense 
formations. 


4.2.2 Verb endings 


The inflectional features of person, number, and voice are marked by “personal endings.” 
The ending for active voice is attested by the third singular -t (atisteit). It is also likely that the 
endings were split into sets based on tense stems, a set of primary endings for present and a 
set of secondary endings for past (sg. pres. -t, sg. past -to, pl. past -an). 
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The third singular past ending -to looks like the secondary mediopassive ending found in 
Greek -to and Sanskrit -ta. The Venetic ending may share with these a common etymological 
source, but it is not clear that it has middle force in Venetic, and it seems to correspond 
functionally to the active third plural ending -an. 


(8) Venetic verb forms: summary 


present atisteit (“sets up”) 

past dona.s.to (“gave”), donasan 
vha.g.s.to (“made”), doto (“gave”) 
tole.r. (?), tola.r. 
tule.r. 


4.2.3 Nonfinite verbals 


The nonfinite forms of the verb system are even less well represented than the finite forms. 
There is one possible example of a present participle in -nt-, horvionte, but its root form, 
meaning, and case are not readily apparent. Other participle forms in -nt- appear in ono- 
mastic formations, for example, vho.u.go.n.ta.i. (dat. sg. fem.), vho.u.go.n.te[.i.] (dat. sg. 
masc.), both from the root vhoug- “flee,” compare Greek p" etigont- “flees,” Latin fugient- 
(3rd-i6). A Latino-Venetic inscription from the first century (PP Es 113) contains the only 
possible example in Venetic of a deverbal adjective in -to-, poltos “distressed.” 


4.3 Naming constructions 


The basic form for personal names, of both women and men, is the individual name or 
idionym (va.n.t.s. masc.; vhugia fem.). Additional names were commonly added to the 
idionym to create two- or three-part onomastic phrases (suro.s. resu.n.ko.s. masc.; va.n.t.s. 
mo.l|.do.n.ke.o. kara.n.mn.s. masc.). 

Some idionyms were originally substantives, and their derivational history is clear. For 
example, the idionym vho.u.go.n.t- is in origin a participial formation in -ont- built to the 
verb root vhoug- “flee” (see §4.2.3). *domator-, an idionym presupposed by the derived 
name tomatoriio.i. dat. sg. masc. (initial t by distant assimilation?), is built from the stem 
*doma- by means of an agent noun suffix -tor, compare Latin domitor “tamer” (< PIE 
*domhy- “tame”). 

Feminine idionyms are generally secondary formations. Most are derived from mas- 
culine o-stem idionyms by replacing the stem-vowel -o with -a, for example, masculine 
vhugiio- gives feminine vhugiia. Feminines built to consonant-stems generally add -a to 
the final consonant of the masculine stem, thus, masculine vhougont- provides feminine 
vho.u.go.n.ta. 

The forms making up the second and third members of Venetic personal names are de- 
rived from idionyms by means ofa limited set of suffixes belonging to either o-stem (for mas- 
culine) or a-stem (for feminine) inflection: for example, -io: vho.u.go.n.tio.i. (dat. sg. masc.); 
-ia: vhu.k.s.siia.i. (dat. sg. fem.); -ko: ossoko.s. (nom. sg. masc.); -ka: vho.u.go.n.tiiaka 
(nom. sg. fem.); -(V)nko: .a.r.bo.n.ko.s. (nom. sg. masc.); -na: vho.u.go.n.tna (nom. sg. 
fem.); and -kno: bo.i.kno.s. (nom. sg. masc.). 

The familial relationships specified by the second and third members of personal name 
constructions are the subject of serious disagreement. One of the interpretations currently 
under debate regards the formations built with -io/-ia, -ko/-ka, -kno, etc. as patronymics 
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(Lejeune 1974:53-57). Thus, in bipartite constructions the second member of the phrase 
specified the patronymic of the idionym, for example, va.n.t.s. mo.].donke.o. “Vants, (son) 
of Moldo,” while in tripartite constructions the third member referred to the grandfather 
of the idionym, for example, ka.n.te.s. vo.t.te.Liio.s. a.kut.s. “Kantes, (son) of Vottos, (the 
son) of Akutos” (for a dissenting view, see Untermann 1980). 

Feminine constructions having derived forms in -na as the second or third member indi- 
cate a different type of relationship. The na-suffix is specialized to designate the gamonymic 
(Lejeune 1974:60-63). Thus, in the phrase ne.r.ka lemeto.r.na, the second member spec- 
ifies the “wife of Lemetor.” Three-member constructions, such as vhugiia.i. a.n.detina.i. 
vhuginiia.i., indicate both gamonymic and patronymic, thus “Fugia, (wife) of Andetos, 
(daughter) of Fugs.” 


4.4 Compounds 


Several nominal compounds are attested in the Venetic onomastic system. There are native 
formations such as ho.s.ti-havo.s., volti-genei, vo.].to-pariko.s., and eno-kleves, as well as 
formations of Celtic origin, for example ve.r.ko.n.darna < * Wer-kon-daros. Outside of the 
anthroponymic formations, however, the inscriptions give us only a single example of a 
nominal compound, .ekvopetari[.]s. plus variants .e.kupetari.s., .e.p.petari.s., ecupetaris, 
and equpetars. 

This compound undoubtedly refers to a funerary monument of some type, perhaps for 
members of an equestrian social class, suggested, of course, by the fact that the first element 
is the stem .ekvo- “horse.” Nevertheless, this compound continues to generate considerable 
discussion, not only because the second constituent pet- has yet to be given a convincing 
etymological explanation, but also because it is not clear how the variants .ekvo-, e.p.-, etc. 
are to be connected to one another, if at all (see Brewer 1985; Lejeune 1971a; Prosdocimi 
1978:297-301; Pulgram 1976). 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Case usage 


In typical Indo-European fashion, the role of Venetic noun phrases (NPs) is denoted by 
the inflectional feature case. The complements of the verb are marked by nominative case 
for subject, accusative case for direct object, and dative case for indirect object and for 
beneficiary. The genitive case is used to indicate possession. Accusative and ablative serve as 
the cases to mark NPs as the objects of prepositions, the case of the object being determined 
by the preposition: per “by, through (?)” and.u. “on behalf of” governed the accusative case; 
.0.p “because of (?)” took the ablative. 


5.2 Word order 


Nothing definitive can be said about the underlying order of the major constituents (subject, 
direct object, verb) in a Venetic sentence. Only votive inscriptions have finite verb forms, and 
the order of the constituents attested for this sentential type may be the result of syntactic 
processes such as topicalization. 

At Este, iscrizioni parlanti (“speaking inscriptions”) are found with SVO (Subject—Verb— 
Object), OVS, and OSV orders: 
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(9) Este, PP Es 48, stylus 
SVO: vhu.g.siia vo.].tiio.n.mnin.(a) dona.s.to r(e).i.tiia.i. mego 
“Fugsia”-NOM. SG. FEM. “Voltionmnina”-NoM. SG. FEM. “give”-3RD SG. PAST 
“Reitia”-DAT. SG. FEM. “me”-1ST PRO. ACC. SG. 
“Fugsia, wife of Voltiomnos, gave me to Reitia” 


Este, PP Es 54, stylus 

OSV: mego (v)hugia dona.s.to re.i.tia.i. 

“me”-1ST PRO. ACC. SG. “Fugia”-NOM. SG. FEM. “give”-3RD SG. PAST “Reitia”-DAT. 
SG. FEM. 

“Fugia gave me to Reitia” 


Este, PP Es 53, stylus 

OVS: mego dona.s.to re.i.tiia.i. ner(.)ka lemeto.r.na 

“me”-1ST PRO. ACC. SG. “give”-3RD SG. PAST “Reitia”-DAT. sG. FEM. “Ner(i)ka”-NoM. 
SG. FEM. “Lemetorna”-NOM. SG. FEM. 

“Nerka, wife of Lemetor, gave me to Reitia” 


Numerically, OVS is the most prominent, followed by OSV. These orders could be the result 
of the movement of the direct object pronoun mego “me” into sentence-initial position, 
which is a common position for the first-person pronoun in votive inscriptions of this type 
in all of the languages of ancient Italy. As a result, it is quite possible that the basic order 
at Este was SVO, which has the smallest actual number of attestations, and that the various 
permutations of this basic order are the result of syntactic movement rules: SVO becomes 
OSV by fronting the direct object, OVS by subject—verb inversion. This would bring the basic 
order of the major constituents at Este in line with what is attested for votive inscriptions at 
Lagolé (Berman 1973). 

The order of elements within a noun phrase depends upon the type of modifier present. 
As far as can be determined, adjectives are generally positioned before the head noun 
(te.r.mon.io.s. de.i.vo.s. “gods of the boundary”?). In onomastic noun phrases, however, 
the patronymic and gamonymic modifiers followed the idionym (vhugiia.i. a.n.detina.i. 
vhuginiia.i. “Fugia, (wife) of Andetos, (daughter) of Fugs”). 


5.3 Agreement 


The Venetic verb is marked with an inflectional ending which agrees with its subject in 
number and person (third person unless a pronominal non-third-person subject is used); 
thus, below, the verb doto takes the third singular ending -to, having the singular subject 
vhrema.i.s.tina. 


(10) Este, PP Es 41, stylus 
vhrema.i.s.tina doto re.i.tiia.i. 
“Fremaistina”-NOM. SG. FEM. “gave”-3RD SG. PAST ACT. “Reitia”-DAT. SG. FEM. 
(a divinity) 
“Fremaistina gave [me] to Reitia” 


Agreement is also found in Venetic noun phrases. An attributive adjective agrees with its 
head noun in case, number, and gender, for example, te.r.mon.io.s. de.i.vo.s. (masc. acc. 
pl.) “gods of the boundary” (?). In onomastic phrases the modifiers of the idionym similarly 
show agreement (see §5.2). 
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5.4 Coordination 


Unfortunately, Venetic inscriptions do not attest any examples of sentential subordination. 
There is, however, some evidence for coordination. Coordinate noun phrases and coordinate 
sentences were linked by one of two conjunctions, kve or ke. The two forms appear to be 
functionally similar but differ in terms of their syntax. kve is judged to be enclitic on 
etymological grounds (vivoi oliialekve murtuvoi “for [him] living and oliiale (?) dead”); 
ke may have been proclitic (.<a>.i.mo.i. ke lo.u.derobo.s. “for Aimos and [her] children”). 


6. LEXICON 


Apart from personal names and theonyms the number of vocabulary items in the known 
Venetic lexicon amounts to approximately fifty words. So few lexemes cannot provide an 
adequate picture of the lexicon; this condition is only exacerbated by the fact that the 
vocabulary is drawn basically from two text-types. 

The “core” element of the Venetic lexicon consists of those words which have etymological 
connections to lexemes in other Indo-European languages. The words listed in (11) have 
solid Indo-European comparanda. 


(11) Venetic words with cognates in Indo-European 


dono.m./dono.n. Acc. sG. NEUT. “gift,” cf. Latin donum, Oscan dinum “gift” 

doto “gave,” cf. Greek didési “gives,” édoto “gave” 

dona.s.to “presented (as a gift),” Latin donat “presents (as a gift),” Oscan 
duunated “presented (as a gift)” 

vha.g.s.to “offered,” cf. Latin facit “makes,” Oscan fakiiad “makes” 

<v>hratere.i. pat. sc. Masc. “brother,” cf. Latin frater “brother, Umbrian frater 
NOM. PL. MASC. “brothers,” Greek p'vétér “brotherhood” 

hostei Dat. sc. Masc. “host,” cf. Latin hostis “guest” 

vivoi DAT. sc. MASC. “living,” cf. Latin uiuus “alive, Oscan bivus NoM. PL. MASC. 
“alive” 

murtuvoi Dar. sc. MAsc. “dead,” cf. Latin mortuus “dead” 

kve “and,” cf. Latin que “and,” Greek te “and” 


In addition to vocabulary with sound Indo-European pedigrees, there is a handful of 
words with probable etymological connections within Indo-European. For example, the 
root vol-, found in the ablative form vo.Ltiio, is most likely connected with the Proto-Indo- 
European root *wel- “wish, desire.” vo.l.tiio is probably an adjective built from a nomen 


actionis *wl-ti- (Lejeune 1974:88). Similarly, the root mag-, which forms the base of the 
Venetic noun magetlon, mag- plus instrumental suffix -(e)tlo-, referring in all likelihood to 


an offering of some type, may be etymologically connected with the root attested in Latin 
mactus “honored, adored.” 

Venetic also has a small cache of vocabulary items that are without Indo-European ety- 
mologies. An interesting example is the nominal form vesces (nom. sg.), ve.s.ke.$. (nom. sg.), 
ve.s.ketei (dat. sg.), which is used as either an attribute of, or an appositional noun phrase 
referring to, masculine and feminine names. The meaning of this form remains unclear, 
at least in part because it lacks an etymological connection within Indo-European (for an 
attempt, see Lejeune 1973; contra, see Untermann 1980). The Venetic noun .a..i.su.n. (acc. 
sg.), .a..i.su.s. (acc. pl.), which is assigned the meaning “god(s)” on the basis of comparison 
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with forms found in the Sabellian languages, e.g., Paelignian aisis “gods,” Marrucinian aisos, 
etc., could be a western Indo-European formation. However, it is worth noting that the stem 
ais- is also found in Etruscan (ais, eis “god”) and may well have been borrowed into Venetic 
and Sabellian through contact with Etruscan speakers. 

During the second and first centuries BC, Roman presence in territories beyond the Po 
Valley intensified. One result of contact between Romans and the Veneti was the introduc- 
tion of Latin loanwords into Venetic. The best examples are miles “soldier” and liber.tos. 
“freedman.” It is also worth mentioning that the kinship term filia “daughter,” which is often 
assumed to be a native Venetic word (Lejeune 1967), may actually be a loan from Latin. 
The inscription on which this word appears is incised in a Latin alphabet and can thus be 
dated to c. 150-50 BC. Admittedly, the status of this word in the Venetic lexicon cannot be 
securely determined on the basis of this inscription alone, but the fact that a loan from Latin 
cannot be ruled out serves as a reminder that the shift from Venetic to Latin as the language 
of choice in this area was well underway at this time. 
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CHAPTER 35 


Continental Celtic 


JOSEPH F. ESKA 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


The term Continental Celtic does not refer to a single linguistic entity — it is not a syn- 
onym for Gaulish — but to the entirety of the Celtic linguistic documentation from the 
ancient European continent. At the present time we can distinguish a discrete language 
called Hispano-Celtic (also known as Celtiberian), spoken in the north central meseta of 
the Iberian peninsula, from Gaulish, varieties of which were spoken from Asia Minor 
in the east through central Europe southward into the northern Italian peninsula and 
extending to the English Channel and eventually, with the Belgic migrations, over it into 
Britain. The variety of Gaulish spoken around the northern Italian lake district, usually 
called Lepontic, and that spoken in Asia Minor, usually called Galatian, are viewed by 
some as separate languages, though this view has weakened in recent years (Eska 1998b; 
cf. Uhlich, forthcoming). It is now commonly believed that Hispano-Celtic first separated 
from the Proto-Celtic speech area in central Europe sometime in the early first millen- 
nium BC, and developed henceforth on its own. The remainder of the Proto-Celtic speech 
area then developed as a dialect continuum as speakers spread across Europe and into Asia 
Minor. The traditional view is that this continuum subsequently divided into a Goidelic 
branch and a Gallo-Brittonic branch, but an increasing number of scholars have begun to 
stress the prehistoric unity of Insular Celtic as opposed to Gaulish. Galatian and British, 
the ancestor of the Brittonic languages, are very poorly attested and will not be discussed 
further herein. 

It is often very difficult to date Continental Celtic inscriptions precisely. While there is 
some evidence for morphological innovations within the periods of attestation of the various 
languages, individual inscriptions usually can be identified only as earlier or later on the 
basis of the script employed (earlier inscriptions being engraved in non-Roman scripts), or 
on other epigraphic or extra-linguistic grounds. The earliest records are found in Lepontic, 
which is attested from c. 600 BC to the end of the millennium. Cisalpine Gaulish, probably 
differentiated from Lepontic only chronologically, is attested in eight inscriptions from the 
last two centuries of the first millennium BC. Transalpine Gaulish, first attested in the third 
century BC, was engraved in Greek characters until it gave way after the Roman conquest to 
Roman characters. The language probably ceased to be spoken in the second half of the first 
millennium AD. Though the last to be attested, from c. 200 BC to the second century AD, 
Hispano-Celtic is, by and large, the most conservative variety of Continental Celtic. As with 
Gaulish, earlier and later periods are distinguished through the employment of non-Roman 
or Roman scripts and other extra-linguistic means. 
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The various corpora of Continental Celtic are fragmentary and primarily epigraphic. 
Inscriptions and graffiti are engraved on stone buildings and monuments, metal plaques 
(usually lead in Gaul and bronze in Iberia), domestic implements, ceramic ware, and coins. 
The longest inscriptions are legal or magical-religious in substance. Shorter inscriptions 
include dedications, funeral monuments, proprietary statements, and expressions of various 
human sentiments and activities concerning, for example, affection, sex, and drinking. 
Secondary sources for Continental Celtic are individual lexical items or formulae recorded by 
classical or medieval writers and lexical items borrowed into ancient languages or surviving 
as substrate forms, especially in the Romance languages, but also in Basque. It is clear from 
the subject matter of the surviving records that the languages/dialects were in use at all levels 
of society. Occasionally, marked surface clausal configurations provide some evidence of a 
higher, poetic or more formal, register. 

As mentioned above, it is probable that Lepontic and Galatian are not discrete languages, 
but regional dialects of Gaulish. Otherwise there is only sporadic evidence that is indicative 
of dialectal differentiation. Some scholars, in view of the existence of a few forms that have 
resisted the Gaulish labialization of Proto-Indo-European (PIE) *k” to p, believe that an 
archaic dialect of the language may have been preserved. However, since these forms are all 
month or (ultimately) divine names, it is more likely that they resisted the sound change 
because of their sacred character, as is not uncommon cross-linguistically. 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


As alluded to above, the Continental Celtic languages were recorded in the earlier periods 
of their attestation, and sometimes entirely, in various local indigenous scripts before the 
employment of Roman characters was adopted (see Campanile 1983). 


2.1 Hispano-Celtic 


The large majority of the Hispano-Celtic corpus was engraved in an adaptation of the semi- 
moraic, semi-segmental Iberian script. Stops are noted with moraic characters that do not 
indicate voicing and include an inherent vocalism neutral to quantity; thus, there are five 
characters to write, for example, the dental stops t/d plus each of the five vowels: (transcribed) 
Ta, Te, Ti, To, Tu. The remaining consonants — nasals, liquids, semivowels, and sibilants — 
are noted with segmental characters, as are the vowels, which do not indicate quantity. The 
forms of the characters attested at Botorrita are given in Table 35.1. 

In (1) are listed some alternative characters. The transcription is the traditional one. See 
further Tovar (1975), Untermann (1975:71—74), and Lejeune (1993). 


Table 35.1 The Celtic adaptation of the Iberian script 


a > Ca @) Pa | Ta X m W n N 
@ S Ge «< Pe & Te @ Waa 22 i ® 
ee a a 5M 
o H Co X Po * To \W/ 

ap Cu 9 Pu D Tu A 
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(1) The alternative nasal and rhotic sets 
m WN n V r 4 


There are a number of points to be noted about the mechanics of the script. There were 
two geographic zones which employed differing sets of characters to write the nasals. Broadly 
speaking, <rh> and <n> were employed in the west, <m> and <n> in the east. Nasals 
are sometimes not written before stops; it is probable that this represents the transference of 
nasality to a preceding vowel (see Eska 2002a). The character <r> is attested only in some 
late coin legends; it does not contrast with <f>. It now seems clear that <s> represents 
PIE *s unchanged whereas <s> represents *s in voiced environments and *d in certain 
medial environments and in final position. Some scholars, therefore, elect to transcribe $ 
as <z> or <d> (and hence then elect to transcribe M as <s> instead of traditional <s>). 
It is not yet clear whether this character represents more than one sound (or phoneme). 
Geminate consonants are written as single. The sequence <ei> is employed to write the 
inherited diphthong ei, and sometimes e from unstressed “i (perhaps phonetically a raised 
[e]), as well as the phoneme which continues PIE *é in final syllables, which eventually 
became 7 (perhaps phonetically a lowered [i:]). 

Owing to the moraic quality of the stop characters, stop + liquid groups are difficult to 
represent. A variety of solutions are found, as listed in (2): 


(2) A. An empty vowel (having no phonetic reality) may be written which copies the 
quality of the following phonemic vowel: e.g., en Tafa /entra:/ 
B. The liquid and following phonemic vowel may be metathesized orthographically: 
e.g., ConTerPia /kontrebia:/ 
C. The liquid may be elided orthographically: e.g., ConPouTo /konblowto/ 


The moraic quality of the stop characters also makes it difficult to determine the manner 
in which final stops were written; for example, it is unclear whether the third singular 
primary ending *-ti is continued intact or with the vowel apocopated in the verbal form 
aseCaTi. Owing to the influence of the segmental character of the Roman script, but prior 
to its adoption, syllabic characters came to be followed by a separate character denoting 
the inherent vowel: for example, in moriTuuCoos. On the use of empty vowels in the Celtic 
adaptation of the script, see De Bernardo Stempel (1996). 

The origin of the Iberian script, which was deciphered by Gomez-Moreno (1922), remains 
a subject of debate (see de Hoz 1983). While it is agreed that there are Phoenician and Greek 
elements underlying the script, it is uncertain whether they were integrated simultaneously 
or whether an original script based upon one was renewed with elements of the other. 


2.2 Lepontic 


The entirety of the Lepontic and Cisalpine Gaulish corpora are engraved in variants of 
the north Etruscan script. The script is segmental, but shares various features of the Iberian 
script. Neither the voicing of stops nor the quantity of vowels is noted. Nasals are rarely noted 
before stops; as with this feature in Hispano-Celtic, in which it is sporadic, it is probable that 
this represents the transference of nasality to a preceding vowel (see Uhlich 1999:280 and 
293 and Eska 2002b: 263-269). Table 35.2, adapted after De Marinis (1991:94), records the 
Lugano script, in which the corpus is engraved. See further Lejeune (1971:8-27; 1988:3-8). 

The infrequently attested characters <y> and <0> were inserted into the script in order 
to introduce a voicing distinction for the dental and velar stops. Whether the new character 
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Table 35.2 The Lugano script 


6-5 Centuries Transcription 3-2 Centuries 
A A a A A 

4 e 4 4 

4 4 v — 

Bs Z x 

A h — 

© 6 — 

| i I 

a K a Y 
Jv 1 v 

™ m w M 

| n M WwW 

4| R 4 

x § Mm 
qd r d4aq 
ao s 15 

x T x 

v N u Vv 

v x Vv 

g 0 Co) oO Oo g 


represents the voiceless or voiced stop varies among inscriptions. The phonetic value of 
the character <v> has been much disputed, but may well represent /b/ from PIE *p; see 
Eska (1998a). The character <s> and the twice attested <z> represent a sound (or two 
acoustically similar sounds) known as the tau Gallicum (see §3.3.1.1). 


2.3 Gaulish in Greek characters 


Prior to the Roman conquest of Transalpine Gaul, the Massiliote Greek script was employed 
to write in Gaulish. Noteworthy orthographic features of Greek-character Gaulish are the 
use of the digraph <ou> for Roman <u> and <v>, and the occasional use of <e1> for 
<1>, <n> for <e>, and <w> for <o> (i.e., long-vowel graphemes for short vowels). The 
tau Gallicum sound (see §3.3.1.1) is variously written: <0, 00, o, oo, T, TT, oO>. See further 
Lejeune (1985:427—434, 441-446). 


2.4 Gaulish in Roman characters 


Gaulish was engraved in Roman characters in both capitals and cursive script with the 
expected values. The i-longa is frequently attested, but it does not seem to be differentiated 
in value from <i>; it is now conventionally transcribed as <j>. The tau Gallicum sound 
(see §3.3.1.1) is written with a wide variety of mono-, di-, and trigraphs: <t, tt, th, tth, d, dd, 
d, dd, ts, ds, s, ss, -ss, sc, sd, st>. In some later Gaulish inscriptions, the appearance of final 
<-m> has been attributed to Roman influence (i.e., perhaps the engraver was principally a 
Latin speaker). 
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3. PHONOLOGY 


Since the Continental Celtic languages are not only fragmentarily attested, but also often 
engraved in scripts which are phonologically ill-suited to them, it is difficult to estab- 
lish complete phonemic inventories. It is often necessary to rely upon Indo-European 
and Insular Celtic etymologies to determine the expected phonology of a form. Readers 
should keep in mind that the descriptions presented in this and subsequent sections may be 
incomplete. 


3.1 Hispano-Celtic 
3.1.1 Consonants 


The consonantal phonemic inventory of Hispano-Celtic is as follows: 


(3) Hispano-Celtic consonantal phonemes 


t k kY 
b dg g™ 
min 

s 

l 

r 

y ow 


The sound represented by the character <s> (NB that /s/ is represented by <s>), whose 
status as a phoneme remains to be determined, is not included in (3). Phonetic values for it 
that have been suggested include the fricatives [z] or [6] (Villar 1995a:65—-82) and affricates 
[tS] or [d*] (Ballester 1993-1995). 


3.1.2 Vowels 
The monophthongs and diphthongs of Hispano-Celtic are listed in (4): 


(4) Hispano-Celtic vocalic phonemes 


Monophthongs Diphthongs 
il uu ai au 
eé ) ei eu 
aa oi ou 


It is possible, but uncertain, that PIE *éis preserved in unstressed syllables; the element -7es, 
which is normally assumed to continue *h3réés “king,” occurs several times as the second 
member of compound forms. Elsewhere, PIE *é has been raised to merge, at least phonem- 
ically, with 7. In some later inscriptions, PIE *ei has been monophthongized to é@ A gap in 
the vowel system was caused by the raising of PIE *6 to 7 in mono- and final syllables and its 
lowering to d elsewhere. Unstressed *i has a tendency to be lowered to e: for example, afe- 
“fore-” from *prh,i-. 
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3.1.3 Consonant clusters 


Groups of stop + sare routinely written as <s>, which suggests that such groups assimilated 
to -ss-. The group ks appears to have sometimes been preserved, however, at least to judge 
from Roman character spellings which employ the character <x>. The inherited group 
*In also assimilates to /J. Other groups are generally preserved. Noteworthy is the fact that 
nasals do not always assimilate to the place of following stops, for example TinPiTus from 
*de-en-b-. The form ConPouTo is peculiar since the basic form of the prefix is kom- (but see 
now Eska 2002a: passim). 


3.2 Lepontic 
3.2.1 Consonants 


The consonantal inventory of Lepontic is set out in (5): 


(5) Lepontic consonantal phonemes 


(o/)p t k= (k") 
b d g_ (g") 
m n 
S 
l 
Tr 
y w 


The sound(s) spelled by the characters <s> and <z>, usually called the tau Gallicum, is 
not listed in (5), but is discussed at some length below (see 3.3.1.1). Though it is ordinarily 
considered to continue the sequence * ts immediately, <s> is apparently also used to spell 
the outcome of the group *-ksy- in the accusative singular nasom, the Lepontic adaptation 
of the Greek neuter nominative-accusative adjective N&€1ov (Naksion). It is possible that 
early Lepontic continued PIE *p as the bilabial fricative [] and preserved PIE *k” in forms 
such as Kuasoni; the latter might, however, contain g” from PIE g”". 


3.2.2 Vowels 


The inventory of Lepontic monophthongs and diphthongs is identical to that of Hispano- 
Celtic; see (4). The gap in the vowel system is as with Hispano-Celtic (see §3.1.2). PIE *e7 is 
preserved in final position, but elsewhere has been monophthongized to @. 


3.2.3. Consonant clusters 


Consonant groups do not assimilate, save for *-nd- > -nn- and the predecessors of the tau 
Gallicum. 


3.3 Gaulish 


Since the Gaulish corpus is the largest of the Continental Celtic languages and is attested 
over the longest chronological period, it is difficult to ascertain a synchronic phonemic 
inventory. Readers should be aware that the phonemic inventory presented in (6) and (7) is 
a composite. 
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3.3.1 Consonants 


The consonantal phonemes of Gaulish appear to be as follows: 


(6) Gaulish consonantal phonemes 


p t k_ (k*) 
b dé g 
mio 
s 
l 
r 
y ow 


The labiovelar k” is preserved only in a few archaic forms. 


3.3.1.1 Tau Gallicum 


The tau Gallicum is not included in (6). Based upon the diversity of graphemes with which 
it is written, it is usually assumed to have been a dental affricate, fricative, or sibilant. This is 
supported by etymological considerations, as the tau Gallicum often immediately continues 
“ts and “ds, and ultimately *st (including *st < *tst < *-t-t- and *-d-t-). It is commonly 
believed that the most likely phonetic value for it is [t*], but other suggestions include [t], 
[6] (or retracted [6]), [8s], and [t"]. It is usually assumed that the tau Gallicum, even when 
written as a di- or trigraph, was a single segment, but in view of the fact that it is cognate 
with Insular Celtic -ss-, it is probable that it often was a geminate. The most complete 
discussion of the tau Gallicum is that of Evans (1967:410—420), but see also Eska (1998c). 


3.3.2 Vowels 
The monophthongs and diphthongs of Gaulish are listed in (7): 


(7) Gaulish vocalic phonemes 


Monophthongs Diphthongs 
11 uu ai au 
eé ome) ei eu 
aa ol ou 


The diphthongs ai and eu appear only in older forms; in later forms, aiis contracted to 7and 
eu merges with ou, which subsequently contracts to 0. The diphthong 07 is attested early, 
then is contracted to % it reemerges later, as does ei (PIE *ei having become é in Gaulish), 
as the result of the loss of intervocalic *p and *w. There is a tendency for long diphthongs 
to shorten: for example, d-stem dative singular *-ai > -ai > % and u-stem dative singular 
(from the locative) *-oi > -ou. Unstressed i frequently is lowered to e: for example, * prh,t- 
“fore-” > are-; and dative or instrumental plural -bi> -be. 


3.4 Allophonic variation 


Though the Continental Celtic languages — as far as the scripts employed will allow — are 
usually written phonemically, occasional quasi-phonetic orthographies occur which provide 
some evidence for allophonic variation in Hispano-Celtic and Gaulish. 
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In Hispano-Celtic, there is a strong tendency towards labialization of o to u when adjacent 
to a nonfinal labial: for example, the o-stem dative plural is often written <-uPds> and the 
first plural present ending is written <-mu(s)>. That -o- occurs at all may be the product of 
phonemic or conservative orthography; but the o-stem accusative singular -om, for example, 
is always written with <-o->. 

In Gaulish, the velar stop /k/ becomes the fricative [x] before s and t. Mid vowels in 
hiatus with non-high vowels tend to be raised: for example, to = me = declai < *la- + *-e; 
compare coeticand cuet/ic], both with prevocalic /ko/-; and Aougpvios /luernios/ < *lo-erno- 
< *hzlop-erno-. 

Hispano-Celtic and Gaulish share a tendency for e to raise to 7 before nasal + stop 
clusters (Gaulish more so). It is presumed that in all of Continental Celtic nasals were 
realized as [yn] before velars. This view is supported by Gaulish inscriptions engraved in Greek 
characters which employ <yy> (the Greek grapheme for [ng]), for example, eoxiyyopeig 
for [eskingori:ks]. 

There is substantial evidence for phonetic lenition in both Hispano-Celtic and Gaulish. 
In Hispano-Celtic, /s/ = <s> is normally spelled as <s> in voiced environments (perhaps 
here being [z]). The clearest evidence for phonetic lenition is provided by genitive singular 
TuaTefos and nominative plural Tua[Te]fés < *dugater- < *d'ughzter- “daughter? which 
exhibit the change of [g] > [y] > 9. The absence of indication for voicing or manner of 
articulation in the Iberian script and the rarity of quasi-phonetic orthography in Roman 
character inscriptions conceal any further evidence. 

In Gaulish, there are two forms which provide evidence for [s] > @ / V —_ V: dative or 
instrumental plural suiorebe < *swesor- “sister”; and sioxt < 3rd sg. preterite *sesog- + -t 
(base * seg- “add”; see Eska 1994c). In later Gaulish, [g] also is often deleted intervocalically. 
Gaulish is also well known for orthographic variation between <c> and <g> (similar 
variation between other homorganic stops is much less common); it remains uncertain 
whether this represents phonetic or orthographic variation, though, since the large majority 
of tokens involve the substitution of a voiceless for a voiced stop, Gray (1944:227) may be 
correct in suspecting that the voiced stop phonemes of Gaulish were phonetically voiceless. 
This orthographic variation would then be another type of quasi-phonetic orthography. 
There are also several examples in which /t/ in lenited position is engraved with one of the 
graphemes employed to write the tau Gallicum (see §3.3.1.1): for example, eddic (cf. etic) 
“and”; gnatha (cf. nata) “daughter”; and bued (cf. buet) “be” — suggesting that the lenited 
allophone of /t/ was either identical, or acoustically similar, to the tau Gallicum consonant. 


3.5 Accent 


There is little, if any, direct evidence for the placement of stress in any of the Continental 
Celtic languages. In Hispano-Celtic, the failure of final -m to labialize a preceding -o- 
indicates that it was very weakly articulated, which suggests that the stress may have been 
fixed towards the beginning of the word. Likewise, in later Gaulish there was a tendency for 
final -sand -n to be dropped. However, French toponyms suggest that stress could be variably 
placed; there are numerous examples in which two different French toponyms are descended 
froma single, but variably stressed, Gaulish ancestor, for example, Nemours from Nemdusus, 
but Nimes from Némausus. FalChun (1981:294-313) has suggested that penultimate stress 
was more archaic and that antepenultimate stress was an innovation which spread from the 
Mediterranean. The placement of stress in Gaulish has also been discussed recently by De 
Bernardo Stempel (1994; 1995) and Schrijver (1995:20-21). 
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4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word formation 


Like other ancient languages of the Indo-European family, the Continental Celtic languages 
are fusional. Words are composed of a basic morpheme to which derivational prefixes and 
suffixes may be affixed. There is some evidence that multiple prefixation, as is common in 
the Insular Celtic languages, was productive. A stem-vowel could be added to the end of this 
complex, after which the inflectional ending, if any, was attached. 


4.2. Nominal morphology 


Nominals, which include nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, are inflected for case, gender, 
and number. There is evidence for all eight classical Indo-European cases — nominative, 
accusative, genitive, dative, locative, instrumental, ablative, and vocative — but not in all 
numbers and declensions, and not in all languages. The familiar three genders — masculine, 
feminine, and neuter — of the Indo-European family are well documented, as are the singular 
and plural numbers. There is some slight evidence that the dual also existed. 


4.2.1 Nominal stem-classes 
4.2.1.1 Hispano-Celtic 


The nominal inflection of Hispano-Celtic as presently attested is given in Table 35.3. 
Uncertain identifications are followed by a question mark. 

The o-stem genitive singular in -o is an innovation via a proportional analogy with the 
pronominal paradigm. Compare the Proto-Celtic d-stem genitive singular syntagm *sosydas 
bnas “this woman” with o-stem * sosyo wiri “this man”. In order to extrapolate the nominal 


Table 35.3 Hispano-Celtic nominal inflection 


a-stem o-stem i-stem u-stem n-stem! n-stem? r-stem nt-stem C-stem 


Singular 

Nom. -a -0§ -1§ -u -1 -§ 
Acc. -am -om -im -nTam 
Nom.-acc. neut. -om 

Gen. -as -O -es? -unos = -inos -efos -nTos  -o$ 
Dat. -ai -ui -e/-ei? -uei -unei—_ -inei -ei 
Loc. -ei 

Instr. -ue -unu? 

Abl. -as -us -is -ues? = -unes -es 
Plural 

Nom. -as? -oi? -i8 -efes -e§ 
Acc. -as -us? -us? 

Nom.-acc. neut. -a 

Gen. -aum -um 


Dat. -o0/uPos 
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Table 35.4 Lepontic nominal inflection 


a-stem o-stem i-stem n-stem C-stem 

Singular 

Nom. -a -OS -is -u 

Acc. -am -om 

Nom.-acc. neut. -om 

Gen. -0i80, -i 

Dat. -ai -ui -ei? -onei/-oni 
Plural 

Nom. -oi -ones 

Acc. -e$ 

Dat. -oPos -onePos 


genitive singular in -o one need only notice that in the d-stem inflection the pronominal 
and nominal endings are identical after the -y- in the demonstrative (see Prosdocimi 1991: 
158-159; Eska 1995:41—42). The identification of o- and n-stem forms in -v as instrumental 
singulars has been proposed by Villar (1993-1995). The o-stem nominative plural in -o7 is 
perhaps attested once (or twice) in a single inscription. A single accusative plural form in -us 
could be either an o- or u-stem. In the animate n! -stems, the lengthened-grade suffix *-d(n)-, 
proper only to the nominative singular, has been extended throughout the paradigm. 


4.2.1.2 Lepontic 


The nominal inflection of Lepontic as attested is given in Table 35.4. Uncertain identifications 
are followed by a question mark. 

The o-stem genitive singular in -oiso is attested only in very early forms. It ap- 
pears to continue Indo-European pronominal *-osyo; Colonna (in Gambari and Colonna 
1986:138) and Lejeune (1989:64) treat the Lepontic ending, which is also attested 
once in Venetic (see Ch. 34, 84.1.1 [7]) (but see now Eska and Wallace 1999), as a 
metathesized variant. Eska (1995:42) suggests that it is the result of a crossing with 
the Lepontic descendant of the Proto-Indo-European pronominal genitive plural *-oisom 
(cf. Hisp.-Celt. Soisum). De Hoz (1990) suggests that, in addition to earlier -oiso and 
later-7, Lepontic also had an o-stem genitive singular in -a from ablative singular 
*-6d. These forms have traditionally been interpreted as animate n-stem nominative singu- 
lars (see Eska 1995, especially pp. 34-37 for a critique of de Hoz’s proposal). Attested once, 
the n-stem dative singular -oni seems to represent an early instance of the locative in dative 
function (see now Eska and Wallace 2001). The consonant-stem accusative plural ending -es 
(attested once) presumably has been remade by analogy with the vocalism of the nomina- 
tive plural ending, since inherited *-7s would have yielded Proto-Celtic *-ans > *-das. The 
spelling of the sibilant with <s> perhaps indicates that an epenthetic *-t- was inserted into 
the inherited *-ns group (perhaps *-ens > *-ents > <-és> = /-éts/), as is attested elsewhere 
in the accusative plural ending of Luwian (so also in Cis. Gaul. acc. pl. arTuas). 


4.2.1.3 Gaulish 


The nominal inflection of Gaulish as attested is given in Table 35.5. Multiple exponents of 
a single ending are given in chronological order of attestation. The inflectional morphemes 
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Table 35.5 Gaulish nominal inflection 


a-stem o-stem i-stem u-stem n-stem = r-stem C-stem 
Singular 
Nom. -a -OS, -O -iS -us -u -ir -S 
Acc. -an,-em -om, -on -in -erem 
-en, -im 
Nom.-acc. neut. -on -e? -u -an 
Gen. -as, -1as -1 -108? -OS 
Dat. -ai, -i -ui, -u -e -ou -i 
Loc. -e 
Instr. -ia -u 
Voc. -a -e 
Dual 
Nom.-acc. -O 
Plural 
Nom. -as -Ol, -1 -18 -oues -es 
Acc. -as -OS, -US 
Nom.-acc. neut. -a 
Gen. -anom -on -iom -ron 
Dat. -abo, -abi? -obo, -obe? -rebo, -rebe? -bi 
Instr. -abi? -obe? -rebe? 


attested only in north Etruscan or Greek characters are here transcribed into Roman 
characters. Uncertain identifications are followed by a question mark. 

The d-stem inflection in later Gaulish has been deeply affected by the inherited i7-stem 
inflection. Accusative singular forms with e-vocalism in the d- and r-stems appear to be 
the result of the raising of /a/ before the final nasal, as is also indicated for Old Irish. The 
final -m of d-stem accusative singular -em is usually taken to be archaic. The d-stem dative 
singular in -7 is the result of contraction of -ai < *-di. The d-stem genitive plural in -anom 
is attested in only one inscription and could, therefore, represent a local innovation. Owing 
to the difficulty of interpreting the documents, it is unclear whether d-, 0-, and r-stem 
forms in -bi, -be are dative or instrumental plural. The o-stem dative singular in -# could 
represent either the apocope of -i from earlier -ai or syncretism of the dative, instrumental 
(and ablative?) singular. The neuter nominative-accusative singular n-stem in -an regularly 
continues *-m. The consonant-stem dative singular in -i continues the inherited locative 
singular ending. 


4.2.2 Pronouns 


Partial paradigms of a variety of pronominals are attested in Continental Celtic. The demon- 
strative stem *so/d- is attested in Hispano-Celtic and Gaulish, with the initial *s-, originally 
only in the masculine and feminine nominative singular, extended throughout the paradigm. 
It seems to have been fully stressed in Hispano-Celtic; it is unclear whether it ever was stressed 
in Gaulish. Gaulish also had a reduplicated formation attested in nominative-accusative 
neuter singular sosin and sosio. This -sin element also seems to be found in several forms 
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which appear to be ancestors of the Insular Celtic article, namely, in=sinde, indas (with 
early loss of initial s-; the sign = represents a clitic boundary), and o=’nda (contracted in 
composition with a preposition). 

The relative pronominal stem *yo- appears as a stressed and inflected form in Hispano- 
Celtic. In Gaulish, it has been reduced to an uninflected subordinating clitic particle =yo. 

The anaphoric pronominal stem *ei- appears to continue its inherited function in two 
Gaulish forms, namely, eianom and eiabi. It also can function as a clitic object pronoun. 
Many scholars believe that the nominative can also be attached as a clitic to a verb for 
emphasis, for example, neuter singular buet=id, though some would segment the sequence 
otherwise. 

Seemingly related to the anaphoric stem is a series of forms which may ultimately be 
related to the Latin pronoun iste. These are Hisp.-Celt. isTe and $Tam and sTena (with 
aphaeresis?), Lep. isos, and Gaul. ison and isoc (with attached deitic *=ke?). 

Hispano-Celtic also has a pronominal stem o- attested in the the forms osias (fem. gen. sg.?) 
and osas (fem. acc. pl.?) which perhaps displays a different ablaut grade of the anaphoric stem. 

There are very few personal pronouns attested. The only ones which have been securely 
identified are the clitic accusatives, Gaulish first singular =me, first plural =snj and first 
singular dative =mi <* moi. The attested possessive pronounsare first singular imonand mon 
and second singular to. It also seems probable that the first singular nominative form =mi 
(< acc. *mé) and second singular = tu are attested as emphasizing pronouns, though they 
have been otherwise interpreted (see §4.3.6). 

Finally, the deictic stem “kei- is attested in the Gaulish syntagm du=ci, literally “to here,” 
employed as a connective “and.” 


4.3 Verbal morphology 


In typical Indo-European fashion, the Continental Celtic verb is marked for tense, voice, 
and mood. 


4.3.1 Tense 


In the verbal system, there is good evidence for the present, preterite, and future tenses; Meid 
(1994:392-393) suggests that Hispano-Celtic also continued the Indo-European imperfect, 
but this is uncertain. The present tense is attested in a number of common Indo-European 
formations. 

The preterite is composed of forms which continue Indo-European perfects, s-aorists, 
and renewed imperfects. There is also at least one example of suppletion (see Schmidt 1986 
and Eska 1990). Owing to phonological reductions, the Continental Celtic s-preterite has in 
some cases been augmented with a thematic (i.e., o-stem) ending; compare unaugmented 
Gaul. 3rd sg. prinas “he sold” < *k" ri-n-h-s-t (which would have been homophonous with 
the second singular), and augmented Gaul. 3rd sg. legasit “he placed” < *leg!'-eh-s-t + *-et. 
The Continental Celtic t-preterite is of multiple origin. Like the Insular Celtic t-preterite, 
it continues the Indo-European s-aorist in certain forms: for example, Gaul. 3rd sg. toberte 
< *to-b" er-s-t + 3rd sg. perf. -e, which was affixed to characterize the form as third sin- 
gular overtly once the -t was regrammaticalized as the exponent of tense. A perfect ending 
was also affixed to inherited imperfect forms in order to recharacterize them as preterites: 
for example, Lep. 3rd sg. KariTe “he placed” < *k-y-ye-t + -e after the apocope of pri- 
mary *-i (at least after voiceless consonants) caused the present and imperfect to fall 
together. 
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The attested Continental Celtic future forms all continue the Indo-European desiderative 
in*-(h, )sye/o-: for example, Gaul. 1st sg. marcosior (a derivative of marc “horse,” of uncertain 
meaning) and 3rd sg. bissjet. A reduplicated formation appears to be attested in Gaul. Ist sg. 
siaxsiou < * si-sag-siii. (Pierre-Yves Lambert has proposed that Gaul. lilous is a third singular 
reduplicated perfect, but this is very uncertain.) 


4.3.2 Aspect 


There is a small amount of evidence for perfective aspect in Hispano-Celtic and Gaulish. In 
Hispano-Celtic, the perfectivizer Con- is prefixed in the verbal adjective ConsCiliTom “cut 
up.” It is attested in the Gaul. 3rd sg. perf. To= so = KoTe “he offered it.” The prefix ek- 
likewise is a perfectivizer in the Gaul. 3rd sg. perf. to= me= declai “she set me up” < “de- 
ek-. The prefix ro-, the most common perfectivizer in Insular Celtic, may occur in reduced 
form in Gaul. 3rd sg. perf. readdas “he dedicated (it).” These prefixes are all attested in this 
function in Insular Celtic. 


4.3.3 Voice 


The large majority of verbs presently attested in the Continental Celtic corpus, if not all, are 
active in voice. There are not a few forms which terminate in -r, but the majority of these 
are deponents, and hence active in voice. Two forms which have been claimed to be passive 
in voice are Gaul. 3rd pl. diligentir and Hisp.-Celt. 3rd pl. PinTor. 


4.3.4 Mood 


There is good evidence for the indicative, subjunctive, and imperative moods in Continental 
Celtic. Subjunctives are characterized by the suffixes -se/o- (e.g., Hisp.-Celt. 3rd sg. pres. 
CaPiseTi) or -a- (e.g., Gaul. 2nd sg. pres. lubijas “you enjoy/love”). The subjunctive mood 
can also be characterized by the thematic vowel (e.g., Gaul. 3rd sg. buet /bwet/ “he may be”). 

Imperatives are attested in both the simple and so-called future type. The former, which 
are certainly attested in only the second singular, take the form of the bare present stem, for 
example, Gaul. gabi “take!” < *g"ab'-ye-o or continue the imperative in *-si, for example, 
jexs. The latter, which was characterized by the affixation of *-tod to the simple imperative 
in Proto-Indo-European, appears in Hispano-Celtic in the third singular with the ending 
-Tus. This ending has also been claimed to underlie Gaulish third singular and plural forms 
in -tutu and -ntutu, respectively, with an iterated ending as attested in Umbrian. 

Lambert (1994:63) suggests that the optative mood is also attested in Gaulish, indicated 
by the exponent -si- in the form ni= tixsintor. 


4.3.5 Verbal stem-classes 


Owing to the fragmentary nature of the corpus, there is insufficient material available to try 
to attempt to reconstruct the verbal conjugations of Continental Celtic. 


4.3.6 Verb endings 


The endings of the verb are also far from complete. Those attested for the present tense are 
given in Table 35.6, those of the preterite in Table 35.7. 

In the Gaulish first singular, both thematic -u and athematic -mi are attested. Some first- 
person verbs terminate with the sequence -umi, which some have taken to represent a fusion 
of the two endings (cf. Sanskrit -ami). It is also possible, however, that the segment -1mi in 
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Table 35.6 Present endings of Continental Celtic 


Hispano-Celtic Gaulish 

Singular il. -u, -mi 

ak -S 

3 -Ti, -t -t 
Singular deponent il. -or 

3. -toi? 
Plural il. -mus, -mu 

De -tes, -tis 

3. -nTi -nt 
Plural deponent 3 -ntor 
Plural passive 2k -nTor? -ntir? 


Table 35.7 Preterite endings of Continental Celtic 


Hispano-Celtic Lepontic Gaulish 
Singular 3: -es? -e, -u -s, -t, 
-€, -U, 
-ai?, -i? 
Plural 3 -us 
Plural deponent 3: -nTo? 


such endings is a clitic emphasizing pronoun. This seems likely since first singular verbs can 
terminate with both -u and -umi in the same text. 

Villar (1995a:31-33 = 1995b:17-19) has proposed that some Hispano-Celtic forms in -es 
may continue third singular perfects to which secondary *-t was affixed, as in Old Latin, 
which then was voiced to *-d and subsequently developed into the phone(me) represented 
by -<s>. The Gaulish ending -ai, later contracted to -7, apparently is third singular to judge 
by context. Forms in -us have traditionally been interpreted as third plural, made by the 
affixation of a pluralizing -s to third singular -u, but this has recently been challenged by de 
Hoz (1995). 


4.3.7. Nonfinite verbals 


Like the Insular Celtic languages, Continental Celtic did not have true infinitives, but em- 
ployed nominalized verbs. There are three attested in Hispano-Celtic, all formed with the 
exponent -un- and inflected for the dative case (it is not clear whether this suffix continues 
*_w/(e)r/n- or *-mn-). 

There is a variety of participial forms attested. A single Gaulish inscription has four 
examples of the present active participle in *-nt-, all of which terminate in -ontias (a-stem 
gen. sg. or nom. or acc. pl.). The same inscription contains a single example of a form in 
-mno- which has been interpreted as a mediopassive participle (though this would require 
syncope in *-mano- < *-mh;,no-). More widely attested is the passive participle in *-to/a-. 
It is attested in Hispano-Celtic as a verbal adjective and often in Gaulish in anthroponyms. 
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4.4 Derivational morphology 


The principal method of derivation in all of the Continental Celtic languages is affixation. 
Prefixation is as common as suffixation. Compounding is also very frequent, especially 
in the formation of anthroponyms (Schmidt 1957; Evans 1967). There is one particularly 
interesting example of a dvandva compound (see Ch. 26, §4.4.2.1) in Gaulish, genitive plural 
TeuoxTonion “of gods and men” < *deiwo- + *d"g" onyo-. 


4.5 Numerals 


There is a little evidence for numerals in Continental Celtic. In Hispano-Celtic, the attested 
cardinals are Tifis “three” (masc. acc.), Sues “six, and CanTom “one hundred.” A single 
ordinal, “tenth,” is attested as acc. sg. TeCameTam. For some forms which arise in onomastics, 
see Tovar (1954). 

There are only two cardinals attested in Gaulish: tidres “three” (fem. acc.) and possibly 
trjcontis “thirty.” Compositional forms include cintu- “first,” tri- “third,” petru- “four” and 
pompe-“five.” We are fortunate that a nearly complete set of ordinals for 1-10 have been 
preserved; these are listed in (8): 


(8) Ist  cintuxo[s] 6th — suexos 


2nd __ allos 7th — sextametos 
3rd __ tr[itios] 8th —oxtumetos 
4th  petuar[ios] 9th namet[os] 

5th pinpetos 10th decametos 


A further ordinal, Latinized dative-ablative singular petrudecameto “fourteenth,” indicates 
that the tens were formed by compounding. One final form, probably the fraction “one- 
third,” which appears to be calqued on Latin acc. pl. trientés, is trianis. 


5. SYNTAX 


Owing to the fragmentary nature of the Continental Celtic corpus, we have a much less 
complete picture of syntax than of phonology or morphology. This section, then, does 
no more than present a selection of the principal constructions that are attested. We are, 
however, in the fortunate position, owing to the varying degrees of conservatism of the 
individual languages, of being able to observe the evolution of Celtic clausal configuration 
in fieri (see Eska 1994b). The languages are addressed in order of increasing innovation. In 
the examples, translations are provided only when fairly secure. 


5.1 Hispano-Celtic 
5.1.1 Word order 


Hispano-Celtic is an SOV (Subject—Object—Verb) language, exhibiting “pro-drop” (ie., the 
subject can be expressed merely by verb inflection), as is usually reconstructed for Proto- 
Indo-European: 


(9) ula osCues sTena uefsoniTi 
CONN. PRO.NOM.SG. NP.ACC.PL.  V.3RD SG. 
“whoever carries out these things” 
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It is noteworthy that imperative verbs are also clause-final, for example: 


(10) TeCameTam  TaTus 
NP.ACC.SG. V.3RD SG. IMPV. 
“let him offer a tithe” 


Verbs are not bound to clause-final position, however; they may be raised to clause-initial 
position for various pragmatic purposes, for example: 


(11) iom aseCaTi amPiTinCounei éTena 
CONN. V.3RD SG. NP.DAT.SG. NP.ACC.PL. 


It is possible for a non-core argument to appear to the right of the verb. In the following 
example, the noun phrase (NP) to the right of the verb is in a disjunctive relationship (see 
85.1.2) with a core argument: 


(12) ios ufanTiom = ue auseTi afaTim = ue 
PRO.NOM.SG. NP.ACC.SG.=DISJ. V.3RDSG. NP.ACC.SG. = DISJ. 


Though it is an SOV language, Hispano-Celtic is not rigorously head-final. While attribu- 
tive genitives do precede their head nouns, for example, 


(13) A. ologas togias 
NP.GEN.SG. NP.ACC.PL. 
B. tiaso togias 


NP.GEN.SG. NP.ACC.PL. 


subordinate clauses usually follow matrix clauses (see [17]), and adjectives follow their head 
nouns, for example, 


(14) A TifiCanTam PerCuneTaCam 
N.ACC.SG. ADJ.ACC.SG. 
B sleiTom ConsCiliTom 
N.ACC.SG. ADJ.ACC.SG. 


In prepositional phrases, both prepositions and postpositions are attested. Individual pre- 
and postpositions are consistent in their placement: 


(15) A. es uef Tai 
from NP.DAT.SG. 
B. TitiCanTam — eni 
NP.ACC.SG. in/at 


5.1.2 Clitics 


The corpus does not provide any examples of pronominal clitics. The only clitics attested 
to date are the connective =Cue, =que < *=k"e and the disjunctive =ue < *=we. In the 
earlier language, they are attached to each member of a serial correlation, as in (16A), but 
in the later language are attached only to the final member, as in (16B): 


(16) A PousTom= ue Coruinom = ue maCasi[.}m=ue  ailam=ue 
NP.ACC.SG. = DISJ. NP.ACC.SG.=DISJ. | NP.ACC.SG.=DISJ. NP.ACC.SG. = DIS). 
B eniorosei equeisui = que 
NP.DAT.SG. NP.DAT.SG. = CONN. 
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5.1.3 Coordination 


The attested corpus exhibits a variety of connectives with which clauses can be coordinated, 
uTa (cf. Sanskrit utd), to (cf. Old Hittite ta), and iom. Asyndeton is also common. 


5.1.4 Subordination 


Subordinate clauses generally, but not always, follow main clauses. In the following example, 
the subject of the subordinate clause (17B) is a stressed relative pronoun which agrees with 
the NP in the main clause (17A) to which it is bound: 


(17) A. iom CusTaiCos afsnas CuaTi 
CONN. NP.NOM.SG. | NP.FEM.ACC.PL. -V.3RD SG. 
B. ias osias uefTaTos=ue Temei=ue _ foPiseTi 
REL.PRO.FEM.ACC.PL. PRO.GEN.SG? ADV. = DISJ. ADV.=DISJ. _-V.3RD SG 


The attested corpus also contains an interesting example of the Proto-Indo-European 
correlative construction (cf. Sanskrit yd-...sd-...): 


(18) A. iomui lisTas TiTaS — sisonTi 
REL.PRO.DAT.SG. NP NP V.3RD PL 

B. somui iom arsnas PionTi 
DEM.PRO.DAT.SG. CONN. NP V.3RD PL 


5.1.5 Agreement 


Presently, all evidence points to subject—verb agreement for person and number, and noun— 
adjective agreement for case, number, and gender. 


5.2 Lepontic 
5.2.1 Word order 


The Lepontic corpus presently contains only three verbal sequences. One of them is arche- 
typally SOV in structure: 


(19) uvamoKozis Pliale6u uvl TiauioPos ariuonePos _ siTes TeTu 
NP.NOM.SG. NP.DAT.PL. NP.ACC.PL. V.3RD SG 
“U. B. offered s. to the U. A.” 


The underlying configuration of the remaining two verbal sequences, which both occur in 
the same inscription, is unclear owing to movement: 


(20) A. PelKui Pruiam Teu KariTe 
NP.DAT.SG. NP.ACC.SG. NP.NOM.SG.  V.3RD SG. 
“D. set up the b. for B.” 
B. isos KaliTe Palam 
PRO.NOM.SG. V.3RDSG. —_NP.ACC.SG. 


“he (likewise) erected the memorial stone” 


It is, of course, necessary to analyze both clauses together. It is unclear whether they are SOV 
underlyingly, with postposition of the accusative argument in (20B), or SVO, with raising 
of both the dative and accusative arguments in (20A). What can be said with certainty, 
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however, is that, unlike Hispano-Celtic, a core argument can appear to the right of the verb 
at the surface, as in (20B). 
Lepontic adjectives follow the nouns they determine, for example: 


(21) uinom nasom 
N.NOM-ACC.SG. | ADJ.NOM-ACC.SG. 
“Naxian wine” 


5.2.2 Clitics 


There are no clitic pronominals attested in the Lepontic corpus. The connective =Pe 
< *=k" eis attested; it attaches to the final member of a serial correlation, for example: 


(22) laTumarui saPsuTai = Pe 
NP.DAT.SG. NP.DAT.SG. = CONN. 
“for L. and S.” 


5.2.3 Agreement 


Lepontic shows subject—verb agreement for person and number and noun—adjective agree- 
ment for case, number, and gender. 


5.3 Gaulish 
5.3.1 Word order 


It is difficult to be sure about the underlying configuration of the Gaulish clause owing to the 
wide diversity of surface configurations attested; verb-initial, verb-medial, and verb-final 
are all found. Some of this variation could be due to dialectal or chronological differences, 
and much, no doubt, is the result of movement for pragmatic purposes and syntactic rules 
(see now Eska, forthcoming). There are only a handful of verb-final clauses attested, and the 
majority of verb-initial clauses contain imperative verbs. Those which are not imperative, 
for example, 


(23) regu=c cambion 
V.1ST SG.= CONN? _NP.ACC.SG. 
“T straighten the bent thing” 


cannot be diagnosed as underlyingly verb-initial clauses, however, since they can also be 
analyzed as SVO clauses with pro-drop. It is clear, however, that Gaulish was nota verb-second 
language, as the following inscription, with two NPs preceding the verb, demonstrates (the 
bracketed character is superfluous): 


(24) ratinbriuatiom frontu tarbetis[o]nios _ie{i}uru 
NP.ACC.SG. NP.NOM.SG. V.3RD SG. 
“F, T. dedicated the r. of the b.” 


The large majority of Gaulish clauses are verb-internal at the surface, for example: 


(25) martialis dannotali ieuru ucuete sosin celicnon 
NP.NOM.SG. V.3RD SG. NP.DAT.SG. NP.ACC.SG. 
“M. D. dedicated this edifice to U.” 
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A very important feature to take notice of is that, whenever a clitic pronominal object 
(see §5.3.3) is present in the clause, it must be syntactically hosted (ie., adjacent) to the 
verb; this constraint on second-position clitics is known as Vendryes’ Restriction. Since 
Wackernagel’s Law was strongly grammaticalized in Celtic (at least by this time), this had 
the effect of ensuring that the verb occupied clause-initial position. In such cases, the verb 
either occupies absolute initial position in the clause, for example, 


(26) sioxt=i albanos panna(s) extra tud(on) ccc 
V.=PRO.NEUT. | NP.NOM.SG. NP.FEM.ACC.PL. PP NUM. 
NOM.-ACC.PL. 
“A. added them, vessels beyond the allotment (in the amount of) 300” 


or is preceded only bya null-position, semantically empty, sentential connective, the original 
purpose of which was to host the clitic phonologically (as familiar from Anatolian; see Ch. 18, 
§5.1), for example, 


(27) to=me= declai obalda natina 
CONN. = PRO.IST SG.ACC.=V.3RD SG. NP.NOM.SG. 
“O,, (their) dear daughter, set me up” 


It is commonly agreed that Vendryes’ Restriction had a large role to play in the development 
of the VSO configuration of the Insular Celtic languages. 

As one would expect in a language which is — predominately, at least — not verb-final, 
other syntactic configurations strongly tend to be head-initial. Genitives follow their head 
nouns, for example: 


(28) A. ratin briuatiom 
N.ACC.SG. _N.GEN.PL. 
“the fort of the b.” 
B. aTom TeuoyTonion 


N.ACC.SG. N.GEN.PL. 
“the border of gods and men” 


Likewise, the unmarked position for adjectives appears to be after their head nouns, 


(29) A. tooutio{u}s vayaucatis 


N.NOM.SG. ADJ.NOM.SG. 
“citizen of Nimes” 

B. yatpeBo Vvarauo1kaBo 
N.DAT.PL. ADJ.DAT.PL. 


“to the Matres of Nimes” 


and PPs are always prepositional: 


(30) A. in alixie 
in NP.LOC.SG. 
“in Alisia” 


B. extra tud(on) 
beyond NP.ACC.sG. 
“beyond the allotment” 


A good example of a passive clause, though verbless, has been identified by Prosdocimi 
(1989): 
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(31) ovatioouvoul oo veneTOS KOUMOU EOKEyyIAOU 
NP.DAT.SG. NP.NOM.SG. _NP.INSTR.SG. 
“to U. this n. [was dedicated] by C. E” 


5.3.2 Subordination 


Subordinate clauses generally follow their head and are characterized by the presence of an 
uninflected subordinating particle = yo which is attached to the initial verb of the subordi- 
nate clause, for example: 


(32) gobedbi dugijonti=jo ucuetin in alisija 
NP.DAT.-INSTR.PL. V.3RD PL.= PCL. NP.ACC.SG. PP 
“to the smiths who serve U. in Alisia” 


This particle is used not only in relative clauses, but also to construct the equivalent of 
that-clauses, as in this charm to remove a blockage in the throat recorded by Marcellus of 
Bordeaux: 

(33) scrisu=mi= [jlo uelor 
V.1ST SG = PRO.IST SG= PCL. _V.IST SG. 
“I wish to spit” (lit. “I wish that I spit”) 


5.3.3 Clitics 


There are a number of clitic pronominals attested in Gaulish. Those which are commonly 
agreed upon are the object pronominals as exemplified in (26) and (27), to which may be 
added the following example: 


(34) To=s0=Ko-Te 
CONN. = PRO.3RD SG.ACC = PERFVZ-V.3RD SG 
“he gave it” 


Other forms are less certain. The forms first singular = mi, second singular =tu, and third 
singular neuter =id are often interpreted as subject pronominals which function like the 
emphasizing particles known as notae augentes in the Insular Celtic languages, for example: 


(35) A. dessu= mj=js 
V.1ST SG. = EMPH.-PCL.1ST SG.NOM. = PRO.3RD PL.ACC. 
“T prepare them” 
B. buet = id 
V.3RD SG.PRES.SUBJUNC. = EMPH.-PCL. 3RD SG.NOM.NEUT. 
“it should be” 


These forms have been interpreted otherwise by some, however, as discussed in §§4.2.2; 4.3.6. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that several examples of clitic doubling are attested. One 
example is illustrated in (26), in which a neuter pronominal doubles an intrinsically inani- 
mate but grammatically animate nominal, a construction which is also attested in Old Irish. 
A further example of a clause with clitic doubling (and left dislocation) is: 


(36) aKisios arKaToKo{K}maTereKos To =é0=Ko-Te 


NP.NOM.SG. CONN. = PRO.3RD SG.MASC.ACC. = 
aTom TeuoyTonion PERFVZ.-V.3RD SG. 
NP.ACC.SG. 


“A. A., he gave it, a border of gods and men” 
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5.3.4 Agreement 


Noun-adjective agreement is marked for case, number, and gender. Subject—verb agreement 
is normally marked for person and number, but there is a single example in which agreement 
for number may be lacking: 


(37) eluontiu ieuru aneuno oclicno — lugurix aneunicno 
NP.DAT.SG. V.3RD SG? NP.NOM.SG. NP.NOM.SG. 
“To E., A. O. and L. A. dedicated [this stele]” 


In this inscription, a compound subject appears not to agree with an apparently third 
singular verb. However, it has been noted that final postvocalic -s apparently has been lost 
in the language of this text, the addition of which to the verb would make it third plural. 
The lack of subject-verb agreement might, therefore, be illusory. It should also be borne 
in mind that, cross-linguistically, it is not uncommon for a singular verb to be used with 
conjoined subjects. 


6. LEXICON 


With the exception of onomastic material, there have been remarkably few etyma of for- 
eign origin identified in the Continental Celtic lexicon. These Celtic languages appear to 
have much more frequently been loaning than borrowing languages. Within the onomastic 
material of foreign origin, Latin, Iberian, and Greek elements (in descending order of fre- 
quency) are found in the Hispano-Celtic speech area. As one would expect, Latin elements 
are common among the Gauls, especially in the later period, and some Greek influence is 
also felt (see Meid 1980). Greek elements are not uncommon in the Galatian speech area. A 
so-called Mediterranean substratum has been alleged to be the source of some borrowings 
into Gaulish and Lepontic. 

The most noteworthy borrowing into Continental Celtic is the Lepontic patronymic 
suffix -alo/a-, which is otherwise unknown in Celtic. It has been connected to the Raetic 
or Etruscan genitive singular in -al (otherwise Prosdocimi 1991:163-176). One further 
surprising borrowing is Hispano-Celtic silaPuf, apparently “silver,” which is attested twice 
beside native afCaTo-. The etymon is found elsewhere in Indo-European, in Germanic and 
Balto-Slavonic, and also in Basque. It has been maintained to be of ultimate Semitic origin. 


7. READING LIST 


The individual corpora of the Continental Celtic languages are in the process of publication. 
The Hispano-Celtic corpus is to be part of Jiirgen Untermann’s Monumenta Linguarum 
Hispanicarum,; vol. I (1975) contains the Celtic coin legends, and vol. I] (1980) contains 
one Celtic inscription (B.3.1). The remainder of the Celtic corpus appears in vol. IV (1997). 
For subsequently published inscriptions, see Jordan Colera (2001). Wodtko (2000) provides 
a Hispano-Cettic lexicon. The Lepontic corpus as known in 1970 is treated by Lejeune 
(1971); Tibiletti Bruno (1981) may also be consulted, but is inferior to Lejeune’s work. 
The most recent collection, which focuses upon all of Cisalpine Celtic, is Solinas (1995); 
it concentrates almost exclusively on epigraphic matters. The most recent discussion of 
the Lepontic corpus is Motta (2000). The Gaulish corpus is published as the Receuil des 
Inscriptions Gauloises ; the volumes treat the inscriptions in Greek characters (Lejeune 1985; 
supplemented by Lejeune 1988-1995), north Etruscan characters and Roman characters on 
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stone (both in Lejeune 1988), the calendrical inscriptions (Duval and Pinault 1986), the coin 
legends (Colbert de Beanlieu and Fischer 1998), and the inscriptions on movable objects, 
which are largely engraved in Roman cursive (Lambert 2002b). In addition, Marichal (1988) 
has collected the graffiti from La Graufesenque in similar format. Delamarre (2003) provides 
a useful dictionary. Billy (1993) is useful for locating Gaulish lexical items embedded in non- 
Celtic texts. The sparse Galatian materials have been treated by Weisgerber (1931) and more 
recently by Schmidt 1994. A new collection has been prepared by Phillip Freeman (2001). 
The language of the British coin legends has been discussed by De Bernardo Stempel (1991). 
Tomlin (1987) prints two possible British defixio texts. 

Eska and Evans (1993) discusses the various categories of inscriptions in the Continental 
Celtic corpus and interesting features of the individual languages, but is somewhat dated 
due to recent discoveries. Schmidt (1983) also surveys some of the important features 
of Continental Celtic. Particularly important now for Hispano-Celtic grammar are Villar 
(1995a; 1995b). Jordan Colera (1998) provides a general introduction. Lambert (2002a) 
treats Gaulish grammar and provides an excellent selection of the various categories of 
inscriptions in the corpus, though usually only his own interpretations. 

For an alternative treatment of Continental Celtic phonology to that presented herein, see 
McCone (1996). Certain pronominal forms are discussed in Schrijver (1997). The features 
of Continental Celtic clausal configuration are treated by Eska (1994b). Eska (1994a) is an 
exploratory treatment of Vendryes’ Restriction. 

I should like to thank Joshua Katz and Peter Schrijver for their substantial comments on 
a preliminary version of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER 36 


Gothic 


JAY H. JASANOFEF 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Gothic, mainly known from a Bible translation of the fourth century AD, is the only 
Germanic language that has come down to us from antiquity in a reasonably complete state 
of preservation. Lacking direct descendants itself, it is closely related to the early medieval 
dialects ancestral to Modern English, German, Dutch, and the Scandinavian languages 
(Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, Faroese). The family tree of the Germanic lan- 
guages can be drawn as follows: 


Proto-Indo-European 


Proto-Greek 


a | 


Proto-Italic Proto-Celtic Proto-Germanic Proto-Balto-Slavic Proto-Indo-Iranian etc. etc. 


Northwest Germanic 


West Germanic North Germanic East Gmc. 


Anglo-Frisian West Norse East Norse 
GOTHIC 
Old English Old Saxon Old High German 
Old Low Franconian 
Old Frisian Old Icelandic (“Old Norse”) Old Norwegian Old Danish Old Swedish 
Middle English — |Middle Low German| Middle High German 
Middle Dutch Crimean 
Gothic 
English Frisian Low German Dutch German Yiddish Icelandic Faroese Norwegian Danish Swedish 


Figure 36.1 The Germanic languages 


As can be seen from this figure, Gothic is the sole representative of the East Germanic 
branch of the family. The more numerous North and West Germanic languages are much 
later: Old English and Old High German are first substantially attested in the eighth 
century, while Old Saxon and Old Low Franconian date from the ninth and tenth centuries, 
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respectively. The remaining “Old” Germanic languages — Old Frisian and the early Scan- 
dinavian dialects — are essentially languages of the High Middle Ages, contemporary with 
Middle English and Middle High German. It is thus not surprising that Gothic presents a 
significantly more conservative appearance than its Germanic sister dialects. The only com- 
parably archaic remains of an early Germanic language are the Early Northwest Germanic 
inscriptions of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, mostly from Denmark and written in 
the indigenous runic alphabet (see Ch. 37). These, however, are only tantalizing fragments, 
often deliberately obscure and topheavy with personal names. 

Like other East Germanic tribes such as the Vandals, Burgundians, Gepids, and Heruls, 
the Goths originally lived in the area of present-day Poland and eastern Germany; their own 
traditions placed their earliest home in southern Sweden. Moving toward the mouth of the 
Danube and the Black Sea shortly before 200 AD, they first began to make serious raids into 
Roman territory in the middle of the third century. A hundred years later they had expanded 
significantly eastwards and split into two sub-peoples: the Ostrogoths (“East Goths”), located 
beyond the Dniester, who controlled most of the modern eastern Ukraine; and the Visigoths 
(meaning unclear; not “West Goths”), who remained centered in the southwest of the 
Ukraine and adjacent parts of Moldova and Rumania. It was in the latter area, toward the 
middle of the fourth century, that the Arian Christian Wulfila (Ulfilas, Ulphilas) began 
his ultimately successful effort to convert the Goths to Christianity. Wulfila (Gothic for 
“Little Wolf”) was himself a native speaker of Gothic, and like many missionaries then and 
now, recognized the value of translating the Christian scriptures into the language of his 
intended converts. For this purpose he devised a Greek-based alphabet which remained 
in use for as long as Gothic continued to be written (see §2). The surviving remains of 
Wulfila’s translation, amounting to somewhat less than half of the New Testament, constitute 
the great bulk of the Gothic corpus that has come down to us. Although the Christian 
Gothic community over which Wulfila presided as bishop was still small at the time of his 
death (c. 382), he laid the groundwork for future missionary work so effectively that Arian 
Christianity soon became something like a national religion among the Germanic tribes of 
eastern and central Europe. Yet, interestingly, the Bible seems never to have been translated 
into Vandal, or Burgundian, or Herulian; evidently these East Germanic languages were 
close enough to Gothic to make such endeavors unnecessary. 

The career of the Goths in the upheavals that accompanied the end of the Western Roman 
Empire was short but spectacular. The Visigoths, after sacking Rome in 410, established 
themselves in southern Gaul and subsequently in Spain; here their kingdom lasted until the 
Moorish conquest of 711, although all our documents from Visigothic Spain are in Latin. 
The Ostrogoths, in the meantime, established a short-lived kingdom in Italy under their great 
ruler Theodoric (492-526). Unlike their Spanish cousins, the “Italian” Goths appear to have 
cultivated their fledgling literary tradition during their half-century of independence. It is to 
sixth-century Italy, and not to Spain, that we owe our surviving manuscripts of the Gothic 
Bible, including the famous 188-page Codex Argenteus now housed in Uppsala, Sweden. 
Also of Italian origin are the few surviving non-Biblical Gothic monuments, which include a 
fragmentary commentary on the Gospel of John (the so-called Skeireins or “explanation”), 
a calendar, and two very short legal documents. Following the Byzantine reconquest of Italy 
in 552, the Ostrogoths — and with them the Gothic language — disappear from history. 

Or nearly disappear. By chance, a ninth- or tenth-century parchment (the Salzburg— 
Vienna Alcuin Ms.) has come down to us containing two incomplete versions of the Gothic 
alphabet and a few verses from the Gothic Bible, the latter accompanied by a mixed tran- 
scription/ translation into Old High German. A curious feature of this document is that the 
Gothic letters bear names, which closely resemble the names of the corresponding runes in 
Old English and Old Norse. We can only guess at the specific circumstances under which 
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this information came to be recorded, but one thing seems certain: the descendants of the 
Ostrogoths who withdrew over the Alps in the middle of the sixth century somehow man- 
aged to retain a shadow of their linguistic and religious identity, albeit tenuously, for a period 
of three or four hundred years. 

Another Gothic “survival” turns up much later in a very different corner of Europe. In 
the middle of the sixteenth century AD, Ogier van Busbecgq, the ambassador of the emperor 
Charles V to the court of the Turkish sultan Suleiman the Magnificent, recorded eighty-six 
words of a language spoken in the sultan’s Crimean dominions that reminded him of his 
native Flemish. Most of the lexical items written down by Busbecq are, in fact, obviously 
Germanic, and one, ada “egg,” appears to show the distinctively East Germanic sound change 
of *-jj- to -ddj- (see §3.6.4). It is usually held, therefore, that the Crimean Goths were the 
last remnants of the Gothic population that once occupied the northern shore of the Black 
Sea, and that their language was a direct descendant of the Gothic of the fourth century. 
Unfortunately, by the time anyone thought to extend Busbecq’s vocabulary, Crimean Gothic 
had disappeared. 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


Apart from Busbecq’s word list and two or three problematic runic inscriptions, the entire 
surviving Gothic corpus is written in Wulfila’s alphabet. Table 36.1 shows the letters as they 
appear in our most important Gothic manuscript, the Codex Argenteus: 


Table 36.1 Wulfila’s alphabet 


Transcription Numerical value Name 


nN a Il aza 
kK b 2 bercna 
Cc g 3 geuua 
A d 4 daaz 
E e 5 eyz 
u q 6 quertra 
Z Z 7 ezec 
h h 8 haal 
ip P 9 thyth 
i ii 10 iiz 
kK k 20 chozma 
N il 30 laaz 
H m 40 manna 
N n 50 noicz 
G j 60 gaar 
Nn u 70 uraz 
IT P 80 pertra 
TT] = 90 = 
kK r 100 reda 
is s 200 sugil 
T t 300 tyz 

Ww 400 uuinne 
} f 500 fe 
X x 600 enguz 
10} bo 700 uuaer 
Q fo) 800 utal 
y = 900 = 
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The essentially Greek inspiration of this alphabet is shown by a number of features, 
including: 


1. The form of the letters, about two-thirds of which closely resemble their uncial 
Greek counterparts; 

2. The order of the letters and their associated numerical values; 

3. Greek orthographic practices, such as the (late) use of ai to stand for the monoph- 
thong [e], and the use of gto stand for the the velar nasal [9] before velar consonants. 


Wulfila did not, however, adhere slavishly to his Greek model. In several instances he 
assigned altogether new values to Greek letters which would otherwise have been useless 
in Gothic. This was the case with Greek F ([w]), which became Gothic q ([k”]), and 
with W (psi), which was probably the source of the Gothic character fv([h”]). Curiously, 
Wulfila chose not to use the letters @ (phi) and © (theta) to write the Gothic voiceless 
fricatives [f] and [9], respectively, despite the fact that @ and © had precisely these values 
in fourth-century Greek. Instead, he employed ® to write Gothic [9] and borrowed the 
Latin letter F to write Gothic [f]. The new phonetic value of ® led to its being moved to 
the alphabetic position formerly occupied by ©, while the new Latin-derived f took over 
the place vacated by ®. Other Latin letters that found their way into the Gothic alpha- 
bet were r and h, as well as the variant of the s-character used in the Codex Argenteus 
(other Gothic manuscripts show an s that is decidedly more Greek-looking). In addition, 
several Gothic letters have been claimed to come from the runic alphabet — u, for exam- 
ple, which Wulfila used in place of the Greek digraph OY. But the extent to which runic 
writing played a role in the creation of the Gothic alphabet is highly controversial, not 
least because many of the characters in the runic alphabet are very similar to their Latin 
counterparts. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


The most highly structured part of the Gothic consonant system consists of a symmetrically 
organized subsystem of twelve stops and fricatives (the term coronal is used here to denote 
the dental, alveolar, and palatal regions): 


(1) Labial Coronal Velar Labiovelar 
Voiceless stops /p/ /t/ /k/ /kY/ <q> 
Voiceless fricatives /f/ /p/ /h/ /h’/ <b> 
Voiced stops/Fricatives  /b/ /d/ /g/ /g’/ <gw> 


Of the voiceless stops, the labial /p/ is infrequent outside obvious Greek and Latin loan- 
words (e.g., praufetus “prophet,” pund “pound”). The labiovelar /k“/, which Wulfila’s native- 
speaker intuition led him to write with a single character (q), patterns phonotactically as a 
single consonant (cf. grammipa “moistness,” with initial qr-) and is best analyzed as a unitary 
phoneme. The voiceless fricatives include /h/ and /h/ (likewise a unitary phoneme), which, 
phonetically, were probably indistinguishable from the English sounds spelled h and wh—in 
other words, simple glottal fricatives with no significant velar occlusion. (This was doubtless 
also the case in syllable-final position, as, e.g., in salv “saw” [1st, 3rd sg.], nahts “night” and 
salut “saw” [2nd sg.]; the development of [h] to velar [x] in this position in German [cf. 
Nacht, etc.] had no parallel in Gothic). Historically, however, they arose from older *x and 
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*x”, and structurally their place is still clearly with the oral fricatives /f/ and /p/, with which 
they share important distributional properties. 

The sounds denoted by the letters b, d, g(w) were voiced stops in some environments 
and voiced fricatives in others. The stop reading is certain after consonants (e.g., windan 
[windan] “wind,” siggwan [sing an] “sing,” baurban “need” [porban]), and probable, at least 
for b and d, in word-initial position (barn [b-] “child,” dags [d-] “day”). After vowels, single 
b, d, and g are fricatives (e.g., sibun [sibun] “seven,” bidjan [bidjan] “ask,” ligan [ligan] 
“lie.” The stop /g’/ is found only after nasals (in words like siggwan) and in the geminate 
combination -ggw- (e.g., bliggwan [-gg’-] “strike”); there is thus no fricative allophone [g’]. 

The remaining Gothic consonants include two sibilants and a standard complement of 
nasals, liquids, and glides: 


(2) Labial Coronal  Velar 
Nasals /m/ /n/ ([p] <g>) 
Voiceless sibilant /s/ 

Voiced sibilant /z/ 
Liquids /r/, M/ 
Glides /wl /yl 


The voiced sibilant /z/ is not found in word-initial position. The velar nasal [ny], spelled 
<g> in imitation of Greek practice, is the automatic realization of /n/ before velar and 
labiovelar stops. The graphic sequence -ggw- is thus ambiguous, representing both [-gg’-] 
and [-ng"-]. 


3.2 Vowels 


Gothic has five short and seven long vowels, along with a single diphthong: 


(3) Short Long 
Front Back Front Back 
High fil <i> /ul <u> /i:/ <ei> /u:/ <u> 
High-mid /e:/| <e> /o:/ <o> 
Low-mid Ie] <ai> = /o/ <au> /e:/| <ai> = /o:/ <au> 
Low lal <a> /a:/ <a> 
Diphthong /iu/ 


3.2.1 Short vowels 


Among the short vowels, /e/ and /a/ are only marginally phonemic, being in most cases mere 
positional variants of underlying /i/ and /u/ before -r, -h, and -lv (breaking; see §3.4.2). But 
both have a general distribution in foreign (i.e., Greek and Biblical Semitic) words (e.g., 
aikklesjo [ekkle:sjo:] “church,” Greek ékAnoia; apaustaulus [apostolus] “apostle,” Greek 
attooToAos), and /e/ serves as the normal reduplication vowel in native Gothic preterites of 
the type letan — lailot [lelo:t] “let,” aukan — aiauk [¢9:k] “increase.” The use of the graphic 
diphthong <ai> to stand for a front monophthong is based directly on late Greek practice; 
the parallel use of <au> for [9] is an innovation of Wulfila’s system. 
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3.2.2 Long vowels 


The long vowels include the high-mid vowels /e:/ and /o:/, which lack short counterparts and 
are unambiguously indicated by the letters e and 0. The Gothic alphabet, however, does not 
mark length as such. The long versions of [a], [e], [0], and [u] are not written differently from 
their short equivalents; orthography alone gives no indication that bahta “(s)he thought,” 
air “early, hauhs “high,” and brups “young woman” represent [pa:hta], [er], [ho:hs], and 
[bru:ps], respectively, with distinctive length (note that the modern editorial practice of 
writing bahta, air, hauhs, and briips to indicate length, and writing di and du for short /e/ 
and /9/, has no basis in ancient usage). The case of /i/ and /i:/, which are orthographically 
distinguished as <i> and <ei> (cf. bitan “bitten” [nom. sg. neut.] vs. beitan “to bite” [inf.]), 
is exceptional. Wulfila’s practice probably reflects a qualitative difference between the two 
i-vowels, perhaps comparable to that between the relatively low [-1-] and the relatively high 
[-i:-] of German bitten “ask” versus bieten “offer.” 

The seven long vowels show considerable differences of patterning and distribution. Low 
central /a:/ is rare, being confined in the native Gothic lexicon to etymological sequences 
of *-anh-, which yielded [-ah-] in Proto-Germanic and subsequently lost its nasalization 
in Gothic (cf. 3.4.4). The lower-mid vowels /e:/ and /9:/, on the other hand, are relatively 
common; they represent the Proto-Germanic diphthongs *ai and “au and pattern as the 
o-grade counterparts of /i/ and /u/. There is little basis for the view, rooted in a coincidence 
of Germanic etymology and Greek orthography, that “long” ai and au actually represent 
synchronic diphthongs in Wulfila’s Gothic. The only true Gothic diphthong is /iu/. 


3.3 Accent 


The position of the word accent is not overtly indicated. To judge from the other Germanic 
languages, ordinary words were stressed on their first syllable. But in verbal compounds 
consisting of a prefix and a lexical verb, the prefix was proclitic, so that the accent probably 
remained on the initial syllable of the verbal root (cf. af-niman [af-niman] “take away” and 
and-niman [and-niman] “receive,” with the accentuation of the simplex niman [niman] 
“take”). The accent pattern of the corresponding nominal compounds (e.g., anda-numts 
“reception,” anda-numja “receiver”) is uncertain. 


3.4 Synchronic phonological processes 


A number of automatic phonological rules, reflecting historical sound changes, affect the 
surface form of Gothic words. 


3.4.1 Word-final devoicing 


This rule applies exclusively to fricatives, converting [b], [d], [g], and [z] to [f], [p], [x], and 
[s] in absolute-final position: for example, gaf < *gab, third singular preterite of giban “give”; 
bap < *bad, third singular preterite of bidjan “ask”; maujos < “maujoz, genitive singular of 
mawi “girl” The devoicing of [g] to [x] is not noted orthographically (cf. mag [max] “is 
able”), presumably because the [g] : [x] contrast was not phonemic and there was no letter 
in ordinary use to denote the voiceless velar fricative (Wulfila’s use of the letter x is virtually 
confined to the divine name Xristus “Christ”). No devoicing is found in forms of the type 
band “bound” and waurd “word,” showing that the final consonant was a stop in these 
environments. 
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3.4.2 Breaking 


This is the traditional name (German Brechung) for the regular lowering of synchronically 
underlying *i and *u to ai [e] and au [9] before -r, -h, and -h:, for example, wairhan 
“become,” first singular preterite warp, first plural preterite waurpum, participle waurpans, 
paralleling the regular pattern seen in hilpan “help” halp, hulpum, hulpans. 


3.4.3 Hiatus lowering 


This is the regular but comparatively rare process by which long high and high-mid vowels 
were replaced by their low-mid counterparts when immediately followed by another vowel: 
as in saian [se:an] < “sean [se:an] “sow”; stauida [sto:ida] < “stoida [sto:ida], third singular 
preterite of stojan “judge.” 


3.4.4 Loss of -n- before -h- with compensatory lengthening 


This process is found not only after -a- (cf. bahta < “banhta; see §3.2.2), but also after -u- 
(cf. buhta < “punhta, third singular preterite of bugkjan“seem”) and -i- (cf. beihan < “pinhan 
“prosper” ). The nasalized vowels that originally resulted from *- Vnh- sequences fell together 
with non-nasal /a:/, /u:/, and /i:/ in Wulfila’s language. 


3.5 Morphophonemic processes 


Phonological processes that have been morphologized, i.e., restricted to specific morphemes 
and/or morphological categories, include the following: 


3.5.1 Grammatical change 


Grammatical change (German grammatischer Wechsel) is the traditional name for the al- 
ternation of word-internal voiceless and voiced fricatives (or stops derived from fricatives) 
under conditions originally governed by Verner’s Law (see §3.6.2): for example, hafjan “lift” 
versus uf-haban “lift up”; fra-wairpan “perish” versus fra-wardjan “destroy”; third singular 
aih [e:h] “has” versus third plural aigun [e:gun]. Voiced : voiceless pairs of this type are much 
rarer in Gothic than in the other early Germanic languages. But Gothic has a number of 
derivational suffixes which vary according to Thurneysen’s Law: a voiced fricative appears 
when the preceding syllable begins with a voiceless consonant, and vice versa: for example 
aupida “desert” versus diupiba “depth”; wulbags “glorious” versus stainahs “stony”; fraistubni 
“temptation” versus waldufni “power”. 


3.5.2 Ablaut 


Ablaut, or apophony, is the system of morphologically governed vowel alternations inherited 
by Gothic and the other Germanic languages from Proto-Indo-European (PIE). The clearest 
examples are seen in the formation of the principal parts of strong verbs, as in wairban 
(< PIE *wert-; “e-grade”), warp (< PIE *wort-; “o-grade”), waurbum (< PIE *wrt-; “zero- 
grade”), waurpans (likewise < PIE “wrt-). But ablaut changes are also associated with other 
derivational and inflectional processes, ranging from the inflection of n-stem nouns (e.g., 
acc. sg. auhsan “ox” < pre-Germanic *ukson-; dat. sg. auhsin < “uksen-; gen. pl. auhsne < 
“uksn-) to the formation of causatives from underlying strong verbs (e.g., frawairban > 
frawardjan, sitan “sit” > satjan “set”). 
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3.5.3 Sievers’ Law 


Sievers’ Law describes the regulated distribution — observable in both ja-stem nouns and 
adjectives, and in verbs with infinitives in -jan — of -ji- after “light” sequences (i.e., sequences 
of the form *-VC-) and -ei- [i:] after “heavy” sequences (i.e., sequences of the form *- VC- 
and *-VCC-): e.g., harjis “army” versus hairdeis “shepherd”; third singular satjib “sets” 
versus frawardeip “destroys.” In its Proto-Indo-European form, Sievers’ Law mandated 
the realization of underlying *-y- as *-iy- after heavy sequences; the -ei- of hairdeis and 
frawardeip is the contraction product of pre-Germanic *-iji-. 


3.5.4 Dental substitution 


Suffix-initial -d- is replaced by -s- after an immediately preceding root-final -t- or -d-, or 
by -t- after any other root-final obstruent. In the former case the root-final -t- or -d- 
itself becomes -s-; in the latter case the root-final obstruent is represented by the corre- 
sponding voiceless fricative: for example, witan “know,” preterite wissa; baurban “need, 
preterite baurfta; magan “be able,” preterite mahta. Contrast the “normal” pattern seen in 
munan “think,” preterite munda; satjan, preterite satida; etc. These alternations reflect the 
special treatment of dental + dental clusters in Proto-Indo-European, and the failure of 
voiceless stops to undergo the Germanic Consonant Shift (see §3.6.1) when preceded by an 
obstruent. 


3.5.5  Clitic-related effects 


Word-final -s usually becomes -z- before vowel-initial enclitics, especially - (u)h “and” and the 
relativizing particle -ei: e.g., uazuh “each” < nominative singular masculine las “who” + 
-uh (cf. Lat. quisque), where the final -s is a devoiced etymological *-z; and pizei “whose” < 
genitive singular masculine pis “his” + -ei, where the -z is analogical. Similar effects are 
seen in the behavior of prefixes; compare the variant forms in us-hafjan “lift up,” uz-anan 
“breathe out,” and ur-reisan “arise.” The final -h of - (u)h sometimes assimilates to a following 
-p-, as in wesunuppan (= wesun-uh-pan) “but there were,” sumaippan (= sumai-h-pan) “but 
some,’ etc. 


3.6 Diachronic developments 
3.6.1 Grimm’s Law 


As a Germanic language, Gothic shared in the characteristic phonological developments 
that set Germanic apart from the rest of the Indo-European family. The most conspicuous 
sound change in the prehistory of Germanic was Grimm’s Law or the Germanic Consonant 
Shift, which took place in three steps: 


(4) A. PIE voiceless stops *p, *t, *k (+*k),! *k” became the voiceless fricatives *f, 
"b, *x (> h), *x" (> *h”) when not preceded by an obstruent 
B. PIE voiced stops *b (rare), *d, @(+%g), *g” became the voiceless stops *p, 
*t, *k, IW 
C. PIE voiced aspirated stops *b’, *d", @"(+%*g"), *g”" became the voiced 
fricatives *b, “d, “g, *g”, which further developed to voiced stops in some envi- 
ronments 
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Examples are legion: compare (A) Go. fotus (Eng. foot), prija (Eng. three), haurn (Eng. 
horn), wata (Eng. what) beside Lat. pés, trés, cornu, quod; (B) Go. tunpus (Eng. tooth), 
kaurn (Eng. corn), qius (Eng. quick) beside Lat. déns, granum, uiuus (< *g”iwos); (C) Go. 
beitan (Eng. bite), (ga)-daursan (Eng. dare), gaits (Eng. goat), warmjan (Eng. warm, with 
w- <“g'’-) beside Skt. bhid- “split,” dhys- “be bold,” Lat. haedus (<*x- < ae ="), Skt. 
gharmd- (<*g""-) “hot drink.” 

The voiceless stops, however, remained unchanged after “s (cf. Go. steigan “climb” beside 
Gk. otelx0o (steik’'6) “id,”) or when preceded by another stop (cf. Go. -hafts “having, having 
taken” beside Lat. captus “taken”). 


3.6.2 Verner’s Law 


The Germanic Consonant Shift applied both word-initially and word-internally (Proto- 
Indo-European word-final stops were lost). In word-internal position, however, the voice- 
less fricatives produced by the shift, together with the inherited sibilant fricative “s, were 
potentially subject to Verner’s Law. The effect of this rule was to convert * f, *p, *x, *x”, and 
*s to the corresponding voiced fricatives *b, “d, “g, “ga”, and *z when the preceding vowel 
did not bear the pre-Germanic (equivalent to the Proto-Indo-European) movable accent. 
Thus, the Proto-Indo-European word for “father,” which was accented on the second syllable 
(cf. Skt. pitdr-, Gk. twatip (patér)), gave * faber by Grimm’s Law and * fadér (> Go. fadar) by 
Verner’s Law, while the word for “brother,” which had initial accent (cf. Skt. bhratar-, Gk. 
opatnp (p"'ratér)), became *bropér by Grimm’s Law and retained its voiceless *-p- in Gothic 
(bropar). Following the operation of Verner’s Law, the pre-Germanic system of “free” ac- 
cent was replaced by the attested Germanic system of fixed initial stress (see §3.3), so that 
the original condition for the voicing of word-internal fricatives can no longer be detected 
synchronically in Gothic or in any other Germanic language. 


3.6.3 Further obstruent developments 


The obstruent system that emerged from the operation of Grimm’s and Verner’s Laws was 
subject to further changes within the Germanic period, notably the following: 


1. The weakening of *x and *x"” to *h and *h”. 

The “strengthening” of “b, “d, “g, and “g” to stops after nasals and, at least in the 
case of “6 and “d, word-initially. 

3. | Thedevelopment of the fricative “g” to *w in most remaining environments (though 
‘g” was dissimilated to “g before a following *u; note the Gothic pair magus “boy” 
< *mag"uz vs. mawi “girl” <*mag"’i). 

4. The change of *s to *z, regardless of the original position of the accent, in absolute 
final position. 


The resulting Proto-Germanic system was hardly modified in Gothic at all, save by the 
introduction of final devoicing and by the substitution of [b], [d], [g] for [6], [a], [a] after 
non-nasal consonants (waurd, etc.; see §3.4.1). 


3.6.4 Sonorant developments 


The Proto-Indo-European consonant system also included the liquids *r and */, the nasals 
*m and “n (the latter with a velar allophone [p]), the glides *y and *w, and the three 
so-called laryngeals *h), *h2, and *h3, of uncertain phonetic value. The liquids were pre- 
served unchanged in Germanic and Gothic. This was also true of the nasals except before *h 
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and in absolute final position, where *-m and *-n fell together and eventually disappeared. 
But the fate of the glides *y and *w was more complicated. Word-initially and postconso- 
nantally, *y and “w were preserved as Germanic *j and *w, respectively (cf. Go. juk [Eng. 
yoke], winds [Eng. wind] beside Lat. iugum, uentus). After vowels, however, there were two 
basic treatments: 


1. Germanic *-@- and *-w-, respectively (cf. Go. bau-an “dwell” <*bhii-ye/o-; aiws 
“age, time” beside Lat. aeuom). A specifically Gothic change subsequently deleted 
*-w- after the rounded vowel o (cf. stojan “judge” < * stowjan, pret. stauida < *stoida 
< *stowida). 

2. Germanic *-7j- and *-ww-, respectively, whence Gothic -ddj- and -ggw-, respectively: 
e.g., Gmc. *twajjon “of two” (gen.), Go. twaddje (cf. Skt. dvayoh “id.”); Gmc. *trewwaz 
“true,” Go. triggws (cf. Old Prussian druwit “believe”). The seemingly irregular 
doubling or Verschdrfung of *-y- and *-w- to *-jj- and *-ww- is now thought to 
reflect the original presence of a Proto-Indo-European laryngeal after the glide. 


Apart from their role in Verschérfung, laryngeals had much the same treatment in Ger- 
manic as in the other Indo-European languages; their typical fate was to disappear with 
compensatory lengthening of an immediately preceding vocalic element in the same sylla- 
ble. The vocalic element in question might be a vowel proper (“e, “a, etc.) or a syllabic liquid 
(*r, “L) or nasal (*m, “n) — the syllabic liquids or nasals being non-contrastive sounds which 
served in Proto-Indo-European as allophones of consonantal *r, “1, *m, *n. 


3.6.5 Vocalic developments 


3.6.5.1 Proto-Indo-European 


Following the loss of laryngeals, the Proto-Indo-European dialect ancestral to Germanic 
had five short and five long vowels: 


(5) Short Long 
Front Back Front Back 
High i u I a 
Mid e fe) e te) 
Low a a 


(It is no longer customary to include a central mid vowel “a in the inventory of Proto- 
Indo-European short vowels. The sound denoted by this symbol in older handbooks was a 
subphonemic support vowel; cf., e.g., *phytér [pyhyté:r], which was eventually phonologized 
as /a/ in most Indo-European languages.) In addition, there were four short and four long 
syllabic liquids and nasals: 


6) shmo bhma 
and six short and six long 7- and u-diphthongs: 
(7) ei aio a ai 
eu. au ou eu au ou 
This is the inventory of syllabic nuclei that must be taken as the point of departure for the 


history of the Proto-Indo-European vowel system in Germanic. 


3.6.5.2 Proto-Germanic 


The number of vowels and vowel-like elements was greatly reduced over the course 
of the three millennia or so that passed between dialectal Proto-Indo-European and 
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Proto-Germanic. An early development was the shortening of the long diphthongs and 
the long syllabic liquids and nasals, which merged with their short counterparts; syl- 
labic liquids and nasals were subsequently eliminated altogether by the change of *7, 
“1 *m, *g to the vowel+ consonant sequences “ur, *ul, *um, *un: e.g., Gothic fulls “full” 
< *fulnaz < *pJnos < *plhy-no-s; hund “100” <*hundan < *kmt6m; haurn “horn” <*hurnan 
< *krném. Among the vowels proper, the *a : *o distinction was lost in both the long and 
short subsystems, the longs merging as *6 (cf. Go. bropar, bloma “flower” beside Lat. frater, 
flos) and the shorts as “a (cf. Go. akrs “field,” ahtau “eight” beside Lat. ager, octé). (It is 
interesting to note that a similar confusion of a- and o-vowels occurred in the neighboring 
Indo-European languages, Celtic and Balto-Slavic.) There was also a change of short *e to % 
in certain environments: for example, before nasal clusters (*-nt-, *-mb-, etc.), and before an 
“jin the next syllable (cf. Old High German bintan, Gothic bindan “bind” < *b'énd"onom; 
OHG ist, Go. ist “is” <*ésti; but OHG geban, Go. giban “give” <*g"éb"onom; forms are 
cited from Old High German to show the still recoverable difference between Germanic “e 
and “1, which was effaced entirely in Gothic). These developments were paralleled in the 
treatment of the diphthongs: *ai and “oi merged as “as; “au and “ou merged as *au; *ei gave 
¢ (i.e. /ii/, spelled <ei>; cf. Go. steigan [OHG stigan] beside Gk. otetxoo (steik'd)); and 
“eu gave the new diphthong “iu before an *i in the following syllable (cf. OHG 3rd sg. biu- 
tit “offers” < Gmc. *biudip, but inf. beotan, biotan < Gmc. *beudan). Within the long vowel 
subsystem, *@ was phonetically lowered to approximately the sound heard in English sad (i.e., 
[#]), while the phonetic place of the old *é was taken over by a new vowel *é2, of obscure 
origin. 

The result of the foregoing, in the end, was the vowel system reconstructible for Proto- 
Germanic: 


(8) Proto-Germanic monophthongs 


Short Long 
Front Back Front Back 
High i u I a 
Mid e [o] ) fo) 
Low a # 


Some authorities set up a secondary short *o for Proto-Germanic, but there is no evidence for 
such a vowel in the prehistory of Gothic, and it can equally well be explained as a common 
innovation of the North and West Germanic dialects. The low vowel *@ is commonly also 
written *é or *é. 


(9) Proto-Germanic diphthongs 


ai au 

eu 

iu 
In addition, there were also nasalized *a, *7, “1, and probably —at least in final syllables — 
other nasalized vowels as well. All were purely allophonic. 


3.6.5.3 Gothic 


The main Gothic innovations in the treatment of the Germanic short vowels were the 
complete merger of “e and “ias i (cf. Go. giban beside OHG geban, etc.) and the subsequent 
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creation of new low-mid vowels by “breaking” before -1, -h, and -Iv (see §3.4.2). The long 
vowels were somewhat more extensively restructured, with “@ and *é, falling together as the 
high-mid vowel written e (cf. Go. her “here” [OHG her, hiar] < *heyr, identical in vocalism 
with first plural preterite gebum “we gave” [OHG gabum] < *ge@bum), and a new 4 joining 
the system through the denasalization of *aY. Here as in the shorts, the system was expanded 
by the addition of new low-mid vowels — this time through the monophthongization of *ai 
and “au (cf. §3.4.2). As a byproduct of the general shift of short *e to “i, the two remaining 
diphthongs, “ew and “iu, fell together as “tu in Gothic (cf. - biudan, - biudip beside OHG biotan, 
biutit). 

Gothic shows major changes vis-a-vis Proto-Germanic in its treatment of final syl- 
lables. Proto-Germanic generally preserved the vowels of late Proto-Indo-European final 
syllables intact; thus, for example, the o-stem nominative singular in *-os was still *-az 
in Proto-Germanic (cf. Runic Norse -aR; and see Ch. 37, §2.1), and the first singular 
present in *-0 (<*-oh2) remained as *-6. In addition to normal long and short endings, 
however, Proto-Germanic also had final syllables with hyperlong or “trimoric” long vow- 
els; these mainly arose from prehistoric sequences of two vowels in hiatus (e.g., PGmce. 
*galiko “similarly,” with trimoric or “circumflex” *-6 from PIE *-o-hzad). Gothic is often 
said to have undergone a “law of three moras” or Dreimorengesetz, under which short vow- 
els were lost (cf. nom. sg. dags “day” <*dagaz) in final syllables, normal (bimoric) long 
vowels were shortened (cf. Ist sg. nima “I take”), and trimoric long vowels became bimoric 
longs (cf. galeiko). But this generalization is not completely valid: *-u(-) was never lost 
at all (cf. sunus (<*-uz) “son,” faihu (<*-u) “cattle”), and even bimoric long vowels re- 
tained their length before *-z (acc. pl. gibos “gifts” <*-6z < late PIE *-as <*-ahj(m)s). 
As in every other Germanic language, the Auslautsgesetze of Gothic still present many 
problems. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Nominal morphology 


From a morphological point of view, Gothic is an averagely conservative older Indo- 
European language, similar in overall complexity to, e.g., Old Church Slavonic. Nouns 
come in three genders (masculine, feminine, neuter) and distinguish five cases (nomina- 
tive, vocative, genitive, dative, accusative). There are singular and plural forms, but no dual 
(though the dual survives in personal pronouns; see §4.1.4). A number of features familiar 
from other Indo-European languages, such as the identity of the nominative and accusative 
cases in the neuter, and the identity of the nominative and vocative in the plural, appear in 
Gothic as well. 


4.1.1 Nominal case development 


Proto-Indo-European had eight cases: nominative, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, 
genitive, locative, and vocative. Of these, the ablative was lost in Germanic (it survives in 
adverbs like Gothic galeiko “similarly”; see §4.3), and the dative and the locative merged 
to form the synchronic dative. The instrumental, which was still a separate case in Proto- 
Germanic, was absorbed by the dative in the post-Germanic history of Gothic; thus, a form 
which patterns as a dative in Gothic may in principle go back to a Proto-Indo-European 
dative, locative, or instrumental. 
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4.1.2 Nominal stem-classes 


Gothic declensions are conveniently classified according to the original stem-final element, 
which is usually best preserved in the dative plural and/or accusative plural. The most 
important types, as in the other Germanic languages, are (i) a- and ja-stems; (ii) 0- and 
jo-stems; (iii) i-stems; (iv) u-stems (collectively termed strong); and (v) n-stems (traditionally 
termed weak). The basic paradigms are given in Table 36.2. 

In the ja-stems, the difference between hairdeis and harjis is due to Sievers’ Law (see 
§3.5.3). The endings of 7-, u-, and n-stems show traces of stem-final ablaut: anstim : anstais : 
ansteis (< *-ey-es); sunum: sunaus: suniwe (< *-ew-0m); guma(< *-6(n)): gumins: gumans; 
and namo (<*-0(n)) : namins : namna. Minor declensional types include relics of other 
consonant-stem classes, especially r- and nt-stems (e.g., bro far, gen. broprs, nom. pl. broprjus; 
nasjands “savior,” gen. nasjandis, nom. pl. nasjands). 


4.1.2.1 Ablaut and accent patterns 


Proto-Indo-European nouns, with the exception of o-stems (> Gmc. (j)a-stems) and d-stems 
(> Gmc. 6-stems), were characterized by complex alternations of ablaut and accent which 
affected the root, the derivational suffix that optionally followed the root, and the gram- 
matical ending proper or desinence. Four or five such ablaut/accent patterns can be recon- 
structed for stems containing a suffix (e.g., *-t(e/o)r-, *- (e/o)n-, *-w(e/o)nt-, *-t(e/o)i-, etc.). 
Thus, for example, the oldest recoverable declension of the Proto-Indo-European word 
for “father” (Go. fadar) was of the hysterokinetic type, with nominative singular *ph -ter 
(zero-grade root, accented é-grade suffix, zero desinence), accusative singular “ph2-tér-m 
(accented e-grade suffix, invariant desinence), and genitive singular “phy-tr-és (zero-grade 
suffix, accented e-grade desinence). Quite different from this was the declension of the word 
for “sowing, seed” (Go. seps; i-stem), which was proterokinetic, with nominative singular 
“séh)-ti-s, accusative singular “séh,-ti-m (accented e-grade root, zero-grade suffix, invari- 
ant desinence), and genitive singular *sh)-téi-s (zero-grade root, accented e-grade suffix, 
zero-grade desinence). Root nouns — nouns lacking a derivational suffix — displayed com- 
parable inner-paradigmatic allomorphy, as in the Proto-Indo-European word for “foot” 
(Go. fotus): nominative singular *pod-s (6-grade root, invariant desinence), accusative sin- 
gular *pod-m (o-grade root, invariant desinence), genitive singular *péd-s (e-grade root, 
zero-grade desinence). 

Little remains of this complexity in Germanic and Gothic. Root ablaut was almost 
completely abandoned within paradigms (sebs and fotus generalized the vocalism of the 
nominative singular), and suffixes and desinences fused to form what can be described 
synchronically as “i-stem endings,” “u-stem endings,” “n-stem endings,” etc. Only the 
n-stems, which underwent a period of great expansion in Germanic, retain something of the 
variety of Indo-European ablaut patterns, as can be seen by comparing the morphological 
differences between guma, hairto, and namo (see Table 36.2; the feminine n-stem types — 
qino and managei — are entirely a Germanic innovation). 


4.1.2.2 Gothic 6- and j6-stems 


The Proto-Indo-European o- and d-stems (i.e., thematic and eh-stems respectively) lacked 
the ablaut alternations of the other stem-types — a fact no doubt partly responsible for their 
frequency and productivity around the family. In Gothic the 6-stems (< d-stems) in par- 
ticular retain a fairly transparent declension, with the historical desinences added to 
the still-preserved stem-vowel (e.g., dat. sg. gibai <*-ai <*-ehz-ei; nom. pl. gibos <*-as 
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Table 36.2 Gothic nominal stems 


a- and ja-stems (hlaifs [masc.] “bread,” waurd [neut.] “word,” hairdeis [masc.] “shepherd,” 
harjis [masc.] “army,” kuni [neut.] “race”): 


Sg. nom.  hlaifs waurd hairdeis harjis kuni 
voc. hlaif waurd hairdi hari kuni 
gen. _ hlaibis waurdis hairdeis harjis kunjis 
dat. hlaiba waurda hairdja harja kunja 
ace. hlaif waurd hairdi hari kuni 

Pl. nom. hlaibos —_ waurda hairdjos harjos — kunja 
gen. — hlaibe waurde hairdje harje kunje 
dat. hlaibam waurdam  hairdjam harjam  kunjam 
ace. hlaibans waurda hairdjans harjans_—_—kunja 

6- and j6-stems (giba [fem.] “gift,” bandi [fem.] “bond,” mawi [fem.] “girl”): 

Sg. nom.  giba bandi mawi 
voc. giba bandi mawi 
gen. — gibos bandjos maujos 
dat. gibai bandjai maujai 
ace. giba bandja mauja 

Pl. nom.  gibos bandjos maujos 
gen. — gibo bandjo maujo 
dat. gibom bandjom  maujom 
ace. gibos bandjos maujos 

i- and u-stems (gasts [masc.] “guest,” ansts [fem.] “favor,” sunus [masc.] “son’): 

Sg. nom. — gasts ansts sunus 
voc. gast ansts sunau, -u 
gen. gastis anstais sunaus 
dat. gasta anstai sunau 
ace. gast anst sunu 

Pl. nom. — gasteis ansteis sunjus 
gen. — gaste anste suniwe 
dat. gastim anstim sunum 
ace. gastins anstins sununs 


n-stems (guma [masc.] “man,” hairto [neut.] “heart,” namo [neut.] “name,” gino [fem.] 
“woman,” managei [fem.] “multitude”): 


Sg. nom. guma hairto namo qino managei 
voc. guma hairto namo qino managei 
gen.  gumins __hairtins namins qinons manageins 
dat. gumin hairtin namin qinon managein 
ace. guman hairto namo qinon managein 

Pl. nom. gumans  hairtona namna qinons manageins 
gen. gumane _hairtane namne qinono manageino 
dat. gumam _hairtam namnam qinom  manageim 


ace. gumans  hairtona namna qinons manageins 
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< *-ehp-es; etc.). The jé-stems mostly follow the same pattern, but include the significant 
subtype represented by mawi, which historically contains an ablauting proterokinetic suffix 
“L/-ya- <*-ihp-/-yehz- (nom. sg. -i < *-ihg, gen. sg. -jos < *-yehg-s; cf. Sanskrit nom. devi 
“goddess,” gen. devyas; Greek nom. tpatreZa, gen. tparréZns, see Ch. 24, §4.1.1.1). 


4.1.2.3. Gothic a- and ja-stems 


The a- and ja-stems (continuing the Proto-Indo-European thematic stems) show greater 
phonetic erosion than the 6- and j6-stems, especially in the singular; thus, for example, the 
accusative singular in Germanic, *-an (< PIE *-om), was reduced to zero (Go. dag), while 
the corresponding sequence *-(i)jan (< *-(i)yom) was reduced to -i (hari, hairdi). In the 
genitive singular, Gothic -is (-jis, -eis) is a late borrowing from the pronominal declension 
(cf. gen. sg. pis, vis < PIE “tes(y)o, *kes(y)o); the other Germanic languages have forms 
pointing to *-os(y)o. 


4.1.3 Nominal endings 


The historical endings proper show considerable phonetic reduction in Gothic: PIE *-es 
gave -sin the nom. pl. sunjus (< *-ew-es); PIE *-i (locative) gave zero in the dative singular 
gumin (< *-en-i); PIE *-m gave zero in the masculine and feminine accusative singular of all 
stem-classes. 

The endings of the dative plural and genitive plural call for special comment. The Gothic 
dative plural in -m continues the Proto-Germanic instrumental plural in *-mi(z), which 
has close counterparts in Baltic (Lithuanian -mi) and Slavic (Old Church Slavic - mi), but 
contrasts with forms in *-b’i(s) in the other Indo-European languages. The origin of the 
masculine and neuter genitive plural in -e is a mystery. Most feminines form their genitive 
plural in -0 < *-0n < *-6m, and *-omis the ending for all three genders in the other Germanic 
languages (cf. Old High German -o, Old Saxon -o, Old English -a, Old Icelandic -a) and 
elsewhere in Indo-European (cf. Latin -um, Greek -oov, etc.). The e-colored Gothic ending, 
presumably from *-én, is an unexplained innovation. 


4.1.4 Pronouns 


Demonstrative and interrogative pronouns show points of contact with a- and 6-stem 
nouns, but with a great many idiosyncrasies (see §4.1.4.1). Below are given the paradigms of 
sa (masc.), so (fem.), bata (neut.) “this; the” (definite article) and was, vo, va “who, what.” 
Note the existence of a special instrumental form in the interrogative. 


(10) Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Sg. nom. sa so pata vas tvo lua 
gen. pis pizos pis huis “lvizos __tuis 
dat. pbamma _ pbpizai pamma lwamma __ vizai hamma 
acc. pana po pata tvana tuo tua 
instr. (= dat.) (=dat.) le 
Pl. nom. pai pos po 
gen. — pize pizo _ pize 
dat.  paim paim = paim 
acc. pans pos po 


Based on these are the more emphatic demonstrative sah, soh, patuh “this... here” and the 
indefinite Wvazuh, woh, wah “each,” which consist of the forms of sa and Iwas followed by 
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-(u)h “and” (see §3.5.5). In lieu of a separate relative pronoun, Gothic uses sa with the 
conjunction ei “that” (nom. saei, soei, batei, gen. pizei, pizozei, etc.). Other demonstratives, 
interrogatives, and indefinites, including jains “that... there,” Warjis “which,” and warjizuh 
“each,” are declined as strong adjectives (see §4.1.5). 

The personal pronoun of the third person is a weakened demonstrative with separate 
masculine, feminine, and neuter forms; the declension is similar to that of sa and Iwas. The 
first- and second-person pronouns, on the other hand, are morphologically unique. Here 
and here alone in Gothic declension, there are separate dual forms. 


(11) “he? “she” “it” —.~ “you” 
Sg. nom. is si ita ik pu 
gen. is 1ZOS is meina peina 
dat. imma _izai imma mis pus 
acc. ina ja ita mik puk 
Du. nom. wit jut (?) 
gen. ugkara igqara 
dat. ugkis igqis 
ace. ugkis igqis 
Pl. nom. eis ios ya weis jus 
gen. ize 1zO ize unsara izwara 
dat. im im im uns, unsis izwis 
acc. ins ios ya uns, unsis izwis 


There is also a third-person reflexive pronoun, indifferent to gender and number, with gen. 
seina, dat. sis, and acc. sik. 


4.1.4.1 Pronominal idiosyncrasies 


Although many of the Proto-Indo-European demonstrative and interrogative pronouns also 
had stems in *-o- (masculine and neuter) and *-d- (feminine), their declension was marked 
by a number of idiosyncratic features. Thus, the Gothic pronominal dative plural in -aim 
(baim, etc.) shows the normal dative plural marker -7m (see §4.1.3) added to an augmented 
stem form pai-, which otherwise surfaces without a case ending as the nominative plural 
masculine form. Other stem-extending elements in the Gothic pronominal system are -mm- 
< *-zm- (dat. sg. masc./neut. bamma; cf. Sanskrit tasmai) and -z- (gen. sg. fem. pizos, dat. 
sg. fem. pizai, gen. pl. masc./neut. pize; cf. Sanskrit tasyds, tasyai, tesam). The accusative 
singular masculine in -ana (pana, etc.) shows the addition of a particle -a <*-6 to the old 
accusative in *-n. The peculiar nominative singular forms sa (masc.) and so (fem.) go back to 
a defective stem *so-, fused into a single paradigm with * to- since Indo-European times. The 
use of a suppletive stem in the nominative singular of the unmarked Proto-Indo-European 
demonstrative recalls the contrast between ik versus mik, mis, meina, or weis versus uns(is), 
unsara in the personal pronouns. 


4.1.5 Adjectives 


Gothic shares with the other Germanic languages the peculiarity of declining adjectives 
in two ways. The weak declension is used with the demonstrative/article sa; the forms are 
the same as those of the masculine, feminine, and neuter n-stem nouns guma, qino, and 
hairto (see Table 36.2): for example, sa blinda magus “the blind boy,” genitive pis blindins 
magaus, etc.; so blindo mawi “the blind girl,” genitive bizos blindons maujos, etc. The strong 
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declension appears in all other environments. The endings are basically those of ordinary 
(j)a- and (j)6-stems, but with a heavy admixture of pronominal forms: 


(12) Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Sg. nom. — blinds blinda blind, blindata 
gen. _ blindis blindaizos _ blindis 
dat. blindamma __blindai blindamma 
acc. blindana blinda blind, blindata 
Pl. nom. — blindai blindos blinda 
gen. _ blindaize blindaizo __ blindaize 


dat. blindaim blindaim blindaim 
acc. blindans blindos blinda 


The strong:weak distinction between adjectives is one of the most characteristic features 
of Germanic. The strong adjectives continue the basic type, inherited from Proto-Indo- 
European. Their declension, originally no different from that of (j)a-, (j)d-, i- or u-stem 
nouns, was heavily influenced by the demonstrative pronouns before the breakup of Proto- 
Germanic. The weak adjectives, on the other hand, are a completely new category. The 
suffix *-(e/o)n- originally served to form “individualized” derived nouns of the type Latin 
Cato, gen. -6nis, literally “Smarty,” or Greek 2teaPoov (Strabon), gen. -covos (-dnos), literally 
“Squint-eyes,” from o-stem adjectives (cf. catus “smart,” otpaBds (strabds) “squint-eyed”). 
The pre-Germanic ancestor of a phrase like Gothic sa blinda magus thus probably once 
meant something like “the blind person, a boy.” But by late Proto-Germanic and Gothic, 
the distribution of the two types had become completely grammaticalized, the weak form 
being de rigueur after the definite article and the strong form being almost mandatory 
elsewhere. 

In principle, most adjectives also form a comparative and a superlative. The comparative is 
always declined according to the weak paradigm; it is marked by a suffix -iza (nom. sg. masc.; 
fem. -izei, neut. -izo) or, less frequently, -0za (-ozei, -0zo). The superlative ends in - ists or - osts 
and is declined both strong and weak: for example, manags “much”: comparative managiza: 
superlative managists; arms “miserable” : “armoza : armosts. A few common adjectives have 
suppletive comparative and superlative forms, e.g., gobs “good” : batiza “better” : batists 
“best”; mikils “large” : maiza “larger” : maists “largest.” 


4.2 Verbal morphology 


The Gothic verbal system is similar to that of the other Germanic languages, but with a 
number of conspicuously archaic features. In addition to the singular and plural, there are 
special dual forms in the first and second persons. The only tenses are the present and 
preterite; to express future time Gothic uses the simple present rather than a periphrastic 
construction like English I will go or German ich werde gehen. No purely morphological 
distinction is made between forms meaning “I went” and “I was going/used to go,” or 
between “I went” and “I have gone.” The active : passive distinction, marked periphrastically 
in the other early Germanic languages, is expressed in Gothic, at least in the present tense, 
with the aid of a special inflected passive. There are three moods — indicative, optative, and 
imperative; the imperative is remarkable for having third- as well as second-person forms. 
The nonfinite forms of the verb, consisting of an infinitive, a present active participle, and 
a past passive participle, conform to the Germanic standard. 
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4.2.1 Strong versus weak 


As in the declensional system (see §84.1.2, 4.1.5), most verbs can be classified as strong 
or weak. The terms are traditional, going back to Jakob Grimm in the early nineteenth 
century. (As used by Grimm, “strong” referred to vowel-stem nouns and vowel-changing 
verbs, while “weak” referred to consonant-stem [typically n-stem] nouns and consonant- 
suffixing verbs). Formally, verbs are distinguished as strong or weak depending on how 
they form their preterite and past participle. Strong verbs, which are almost always pri- 
mary, are characterized by a participle in -an(a)- (nom. sg. masc. -ans) and by ablaut or 
reduplication (occasionally both) in the preterite. Weak verbs, typically denominative or 
derived from another verb, are marked everywhere outside the present by a dental suffix, 
normally -d-. 

To generate the complete paradigm of a normal strong or weak verb, it is necessary to 
know four potentially different stem-forms, corresponding to the four principal parts of 
traditional grammars: 


1. ‘The infinitive (e.g., niman “take,” satjan “set”), reflecting the stem of the present 
indicative and optative (active and passive), and of the imperative and present 
participle; 

2. The first singular preterite (e.g., nam, satida), underlying the rest of the preterite 
singular; 

3. The first plural preterite(e.g., nemum, satidedum), underlying the rest of the preterite 
plural and dual, along with the preterite optative; 

4. The past participle (e.g., numans, satips [stem satida-]). 


4.2.2 Strong verbs 


The principal parts of strong verbs fall into seven well-defined patterns or classes. The first 
six are characterized by ablaut: 


(13) Class Infinitive Ist sg. pret. Ist pl. pret. Past part. 
I beitan “bite” bait bitum bitans 
I -biudan = “offer” -baup -budum -budans 
UI bindan “bind” band bundum bundans 
wairpan “become” warp waurpum —_ waurbans 
IV niman “take” nam nemum numans 
bairan “bear” bar berum baurans 
Vv giban “give” gaf gebum gibans 
VI faran “go” for forum farans 


(wairpan, waurpans, etc.; bairan, baurans, etc. show the breaking of 7 to ai and u to au; see 
§3.4.2). 

Class VII is reduplicated, usually without ablaut; the reduplication vowel is -ai- (= short 
/e/; see §3.2.1): 


(14) VI skaidan “separate” skaiskaip skaiskaidum _ skaidans 


aukan “increase” aiauk aiaukum aukans 
letan “let” lailot lailotum letans 
fvopan = “boast” tvailvop = twaivopum __lwopans 


A very few strong verbs have infinitives in -jan or -nan, which affects their conjugation in the 
present but not in the preterite or past participle: for example, bidjan— bap— bedum — bidans 
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“request”; hafjan — hof — hofum — hafans “lift”; fraihnan — frah — frehum — fraihans “ask” 
(note also standan — stop — stopum, with infixed -n- in the present stem). 

The class membership ofa given strong verb is generally predictable from the vocalism and 
root structure of the infinitive. Note that classes III—V are in complementary distribution: 
in class III the root ends in a nasal + obstruent or liquid + obstruent cluster; in class IV it 
ends in a single liquid or nasal; in class V it ends in a stop or fricative. Class VII includes all 
strong verbs with ai, au, e (cf. also saian “sow” < *sean [see §3.4.3], pret. saiso) or o in the 
infinitive. 


4.2.3 Weak verbs 


The weak verbs are likewise traditionally grouped into classes: 


(15) Class Infinitive Ist sg. pret. 1st pl. pret. Past part. 
I satjan “set” satida satidedum satibs 
I salbon “anoint” salboda salbodedum _ salbops 
TI haban “have” habaida habaidedum __habaips 
IV fullnan “become full” —_fullnoda fullnodedum — 


A small number of weak verbs with infinitives in -jan, such as waurkjan, pret. waurhta 
“make” and pagkjan, pret. pahta (< *-anh-) “think,” lack the union vowel -i- in the preterite 
and past participle. Class I weak verbs with a heavy first syllable (e.g., hausjan“hear”) or more 
than one syllable before the infinitive ending (e.g., mikiljan “magnify” ) substitute -ei- for -ji- 
in the present, exactly as in ja-stem nouns (3rd sg. hauseip, mikileip). Class [V weak verbs 
in -nan, which are intransitive, lack past participles; their inflection is like that of niman 
in the present but like that of salbon in the preterite (see table 36.3). The mood sign of the 
optative is /i:/, which appears as -ei- in the preterite and contracts with the preceding stem 
vowel to give -ai- (nimai-, satjai-, etc.) or -o- (salbo-) in the present. 


4.2.4 Preterito-presents 


By far the largest class of irregular verbs are the so-called preterito-presents — verbs whose 
presents resemble strong preterites and whose synchronic preterites are weak. Given below 
are representative forms of witan “know,” munan “think,” magan “be able,” and paurban 
“need”: 


(16) Pres. indic. sg. 1 wait man mag parf 
2 waist mant magt parft 
3 wait man mag parf 
pl. 1 witum munum magum paurbum 
2  witup munup magup paurbup 
3 witun munun magun paurbun 
opt. sg. 2 witeis muneis mageis paurbeis 
3 witi muni magi paurbi 
part. witands, | munands, magands, _—_ paurbands, 
fem. -ei fem. -ei fem. -ei fem. -ei 
Pret. indic. sg. 1 wissa munda mahta paurfta 


pl. 1 wissedum mundedum mahtedum  pbaurftedum 


Also irregular are wisan — was — wesum “be,” with a suppletive and anomalous present (sg. 
im, is, ist, pl. sijum, sijup, sind; opt. sijai-), and wiljan — wilda — wildedum “want, which 
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Table 36.3 Gothic strong and weak verb paradigms 


Pres. indic. 


Pres. opt. 


Pres. impv. 


Pres. part. 
Pres. inf. 
Pret. indic. 


Pret. opt. 


Pres. indic. 


Pres. opt. 


Pres. part. 


sg. 


du. 


pl. 


sg. 


du. 


pl. 


sg. 


du. 


pl. 


sg. 


du. 


pl. 


sg. 


du. 


pl. 


sg. 


BW mm 


i 
ww 


sy TSsy 1S Sy (Csr sys sy on Rey TS sy Rey aes Teey ar Ty Sy tes SS 


Wwe HF WH HRW HHH KF WH NH bY 


m OB bm 


| 
Q 


Active 
nima satja salbo haba 
nimis satjis salbos habais 
nimip satjip salbop habaip 
nimos satjos salbos habos 
nimats satjats salbots habats 
nimam satjam salbom habam 
nimip satjip salbop habaip 
nimand satjand salbond haband 
nimau satjau salbo habau 
nimais satjais salbos habais 
nimai satjai salbo habai 
nimaiwa satjaiwa salbowa (?) habaiwa 
nimats satjats salbots habats 
nimaima satjaima salboma habaima 
nimaipb satjaip salbop habaip 
nimaina satjaina salbona habaina 
nim satei salbo habai 
nimadau satjadau salbodau habadau 
nimats satjats salbots habats 
nimam satjam salbom habam 
nimip satjip salbop habaip 
nimandau satjandau salbondau habandau 
nimands, f. -ei satjands, f. -ei salbonds, f. -ei habands, f. -ei 
niman satjan salbon haban 
nam satida salboda habaida 
namt satides salbodes habaides 
nam satida salboda habaida 
nemu satidedu salbodedu habaidedu 
nemuts satideduts salbodeduts habaideduts 
nemum satidedum salbodedum habaidedum 
nemup satidedub salbodedup habaidedup 
nemun satidedun salbodedun habaidedun 
nemjau satidedjau salbodedjau habaidedjau 
nemeis satidedeis salbodedeis habaidedeis 
nemi satidedi salbodedi habaidedi 
nemeiwa satidedeiwa salbodedeiwa habaidedeiwa 
nemeits satidedeits salbodedeits habaidedeits 
nemeima satidedeima salbodedeima habaidedeima 
nemeip satidedeib salbodedeip habaidedeib 
nemeina satidedeina salbodedeina habaidedeina 

Passive 
nimada satjada salboda habada 
nimaza satjaza salboza habaza 
nimada satjada salboda habada 
nimanda satjanda salbonda habanda 
nimaidau satjaidau salbodau habaidau 
nimaizau satjaizau salbozau habaizau 
nimaidau satjaidau salbodau habaidau 
nimaindau satjaindau salbondau habandau 


numans, fem. -a 


satips, fem. -da 


salbops, fem. -da 


habaibs, fem. -da 
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inflects in the present like a preterite optative (wiljau, wileis, etc.). Note, too, the irregular 
preterite iddja, pl. iddjedum, suppleting gaggan “go.” 


4.2.5 Verb endings 


The inflection of the individual moods and tenses in Gothic conforms closely to what 
would be expected in an archaic Germanic language. In the present system, both strong and 
(class I) weak verbs preserve the inherited distribution of the thematic vowel (-i- in nimis, 
nimip; -a- in nimam, nimand, part. nimands; -a <*-6 (<*-o-hz) in Ist sg. nima). The only 
athematic present to survive in Gothic was the verb meaning “to be,” which preserves a trace 
of the athematic ending *-mi in the first singular form im (on Indo-European thematic and 
athematic morphology see ch. 17, §3.4). The optative of an athematic present underlies the 
paradigm of wiljan (see §4.2.4). 

The verb endings themselves are well anchored in Indo-European comparative grammar, 
including those of the present optative, which differ in part from the terminations of the 
indicative (e.g., lst sg. nimau <*-oih;-m, 3rd sg. nimai <*-oih)-t, with the Proto-Indo- 
European secondary endings). In the other Gothic modal category, the imperative (no trace 
of the Indo-European subjunctive survives in Gothic), the second singular and second plural 
go back to well-established preforms in *-e and *-ete, while the third-person forms in -adau 
and -andau have close, though not exact, counterparts in Sanskrit and Hittite. The special 
passive forms nimada (3rd sg., extended to the Ist sg.), nimaza (2nd sg.), and nimanda 
(3rd pl., extended to the 1st, 2nd pl.) continue earlier middles in *- toi, *-soi, and *-ntoi, with 
exact equivalents in Greek and Sanskrit. A significant innovation of the passive in Gothic and 
Germanic was the generalization of the a-colored variant of the thematic vowel throughout 
the paradigm. 

All preterites are inflected alike outside the indicative singular. The plural (and dual) 
endings contain the vowel -u-, which arose by regular sound change in the third plural 
(-un <*-nt) and was morphologically extended as a union vowel. In the singular, strong 
preterites and preterito-presents have the reduced endings of the Proto-Indo-European 
perfect (Ist sg. *-a (<*-hpa), 2nd sg. *-t(h)a (<*-thza), 3rd sg. *-e). The singular of the 
weak preterite has special endings, of which only the first-person form in *- (d)6n is wholly 
uncontroversial. 


4.2.6 Diachrony of the Gothic verb 


The Gothic verbal system retains a number of significant archaisms vis-a-vis the other Ger- 
manic languages, such as the inflected passive, the third-person imperative, and the special 
dual forms of the first and second person. Yet in comparison with the Indo-European parent 
language, Gothic shares the characteristic Germanic features of reduction and regularization: 
reduction in the number of grammatical categories, and regularization in the number of 
ways that these categories can be expressed. 


4.2.6.1 Tense-aspect 


The Proto-Indo-European tense-aspect system included three preterite-like formations: 
(i) the imperfect, built to the present stem and sharing its imperfective (iterative, durative, 
etc.) nuance; (ii) the aorist, formed from a distinct stem and denoting a punctual action or 
process; and (iii) the perfect, likewise formed from its own stem and properly denoting the 
state resulting from a process. Proto-Germanic reduced this system more drastically than 
most of the other early Indo-European languages, completely eliminating the imperfect and 
aorist and converting the perfect into a simple preterite. 
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4.2.6.2 Strong verbs 


The past tense which arose from the Indo-European perfect was the Germanic and Gothic 
strong preterite, which betrays many traces of its origin. The perfect in Proto-Indo-European 
was characterized by reduplication with *-e-, special endings, and o : zero ablaut; the ac- 
cent was on the o-grade root in the indicative singular and on the endings elsewhere. In 
general, Germanic gave up reduplication in verbs where ablaut was preserved, but retained 
reduplication in the minority of cases where ablaut distinctions were impossible. The strong 
preterites of classes I-III illustrate the typical treatment: 


(17) Class PIE (sg./pl.) Germanic Gothic 
Z *phebdid-/*bebbid-’ *bait-/*bit- bait/bitum 
IT *bheboud-/*b'eb'ud’-’ — *baud-/*bud- baup/budum 
IT *bhebbond!-/*beb'nd’-’ — *band-/*bund- _ band/bundum 
*wewort-/*wewrt-’ *warp-/*wurd- warb/waurpum 


There is a complication in classes IV (niman, bairan) and V (giban), where the singular has 
the regular o-grade (nam, bar, gaf <*(ne)ném-, *(b"e)b" 6r-, *(g'e)g" ob"-), but the plural, 
which would have been inconvenient or unpronounceable with the expected zero-grade 
(“amum, *brum, *gbum), inserts an -*z- of uncertain origin (nemum, berum, gebum). Class VI 
is deviant; the nucleus consists of verbs which had Proto-Indo-European *-a- in the present 
and made their perfects by lengthening *-a- to *-a- (cf. Go. skaban “scrape,” pret. skof, skobum, 
matching Lat. scabo “scratch,” perf. scabi). Class VII, with retained reduplication, is largely 
composed of verbs which were incapable of ablaut, or whose vocalism in the perfect fell 
together with their vocalism in the present (skaidan — skaiskaip, aukan— aiauk, etc.). Ablaut 
and reduplication aside, a peculiarity of the strong preterite in Gothic is the elimination of 
inherited grammatischer Wechsel (see §3.5.1) between singular and plural. Note the contrast 
between, on the one hand, Gothic warp — waurpum, with -p- in both singular and plural, 
and, on the other, Old English wearb — wurdon, with etymological *-d- in the plural. 

The regularization and regimentation characteristic of the preterite are equally typical of 
the present (and of the derived present infinitive, which continues a Proto-Indo-European 
verbal noun in *-ono-; Go. bairan= Skt. bhéranam “(act of) carrying”). Of the numerous 
ways that roots could form presents in Proto-Indo-European, one was greatly extended 
at the expense of the others in Germanic — the primary thematic type, marked by accented 
e-grade of the root and the suffix-like thematic vowel *-e/o- (*-e- before obstruents, *-o- else- 
where). Thus, the standardly cited examples beitan (< *b" éide/o-), -biudan (<*b! éud" e/o-), 
bindan (< *b" énd" e/o-), niman (< *néme/o-), and giban (< *g" éb! e/o-) all go back to e-grade 
thematic preforms; the comparative evidence, however, indicates that at least *b" eid- “split” 
and *b" eud"- “awake” formed their presents differently in Proto-Indo-European (cf. Lat. 
fi-n-do, Skt. budh-ya-te). In classes I-V the monotony of the usual pattern is broken only by 
a handful of old ye/o- and ne/o-presents like bidjan and fraihnan (see §4.2.2). Even the more 
seriously aberrant classes VI and VII, consisting of inherited o-grade presents (e.g., faran) 
and verbs with inherent a-vocalism (skaban, etc.), have been considerably normalized. 

The past participle of strong verbs goes back to a zero-grade verbal adjective in *-ana- 
< *-ond-, which was generalized at the expense of the competing participial suffix *-to-. 
Classes I-III thus show the same vocalism in the participle as in the preterite plural (bitans, 
-budans, bundans, waurpans). In classes IV and V, where the vocalism of the preterite plural 
is an innovation (Go. nemum, gebum, etc.), the vowel of the participle is secondary as well 
(numans, gibans). The pattern of the non-ablauting verbs of class VII, which have the same 
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vowel in the participle as in the present (skaibans, haitans, etc.), was copied in class VI 
(farans). 


4.2.6.3 Weak verbs 


The two most important classes of weak verbs, represented by satjan (class I) and salbon 
(class II), go back to Proto-Indo-European presents in *-eye/o- and *-dye/o- (earlier 
*“-ehye/o-), respectively. The suffix *-eye/o- made causatives and denominatives in the parent 
language; typical Gothic reflexes are satjan itself (< *sod-éye/o-) and fulljan “fill (tr.).” Proto- 
Indo-European *-dye/o- made both denominatives like salbon itself (< salba“unguent”) and 
iteratives of the type Wvarbon “walk back and forth” (< Iwairban “walk”). 

Since derived verbs had no perfects in Proto-Indo-European, they lacked ablauting or 
reduplicated preterites in Germanic. New preterites were therefore needed, and these were 
ofa characteristic innovated type, marked by an added dental element. The origin of this for- 
mation, the weak preterite, is the most widely discussed morphological problem in Germanic. 
Although there is no solution that is generally agreed upon, many arguments favor the old 
view that the weak preterite goes back to a periphrastic formation involving the verb “to 
do” (Gmc. *don, pret. *ded-/*ded-). Particularly striking is the resemblance of the Gothic 
plural forms in -dedum, -dedup, -dedun to the Old High German free-standing preterite 
plural tatum, tatut, tatun “we, you, they did.” The “long” endings -dedum, -dedup, and so 
forth are a Gothic specialty; the other Germanic languages simplified *-dfed- to *-d- under 
the influence of the singular. 

The *-da- of the weak past participle goes back to PIE *-td-, which was favored over *-ana- 
< *-ono- because of its resemblance — probably originally accidental — to the preterite marker 
*“-d(@d)-. The vowel that preceded the participial suffix was extracted from the stem of the 
(pre-Germanic) present: class I presents in *-eye/o- were given participles in *-e-té- (Go. 
satips <“satidaz <*sod-e-t6-) and class II presents in *-dye/o- were given participles in 
*-G-to- (Go. salbops < *salbodaz < *solp-a-td-). The pattern of employing *-e- (> Gmc. *-7-) 
and *-d- (> Gmc. *-6-) as “linking vowels” before the dental of the participle eventually 
became characteristic of the preterite proper as well (cf. Go. satida, satidedum and salboda, 
salbodedum). 

The stage was thus set for two further developments: 


1. The weak verbs of class III, which were marked by an etymologically obscure diph- 
thong *-ai- in some of their present forms (cf. Go. habaip “has”), extended this 
element to the preterite and past participle (cf. Go. habaip — habaida — habaips). 

2. The preterito-presents (see §4.2.4) — old stative perfects that escaped the normal 
Germanic development of the perfect to a preterite — were provided with weak 
preterites based on their inherited participles in *-td- (cf. Go. witan, part. * wissa- 
(<*wid-té-), pret. wissa; baurban, part. baurfts, pret. baurfta). 


4.3 Adverbs 


Gothic adverbs are productively made from adjectives by means of the suffixes - ba, of obscure 
origin (e.g., bairhtaba “brightly” from bairhts “bright”) and -o, historically the ending of 
the a-stem ablative singular (e.g., galeiko “similarly” from galeiks “similar”). Adverbs of 
location are commonly associated in semantically related groups, as, for example, bar — 
padei — papro “there” — “thither” — “thence”; inna — inn — innapro, innana “within” — “to 
within” — “from within.” Like adjectives, adverbs can have comparatives and superlatives; 
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the comparative form ends in -is (e.g., airis “earlier,” hauhis “higher”), showing a more 
archaic variant of the suffix (from PIE *-yes-/-yos-/-is-) than the n-extended form found in 
adjectives (see §4.1.5). 


4.4 Numerals 


The numerals in Gothic present a characteristic mixture of inflected and invariant forms. 
The numbers from 1 (ains) to 3 (*preis) are adjectives with masculine, feminine, and neuter 
forms; 2 (twai) has the notable genitive form twaddje (< “twajj-), apparently the replacement 
of an old genitive dual. From 4 (fidwor) onwards there are no gender distinctions and only 
optional inflection for case. Noteworthy among the higher numerals are the decades from 
20 to 60, which incorporate the u-stem noun tigus (cf. taihun “10”) “a tenfold” (e.g., twai 
tigjus “20,” etc.). Both 100 (hund) and 1,000 (pusundi) are nouns. 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Syntax and the Greek text 


Because almost the whole Gothic corpus is a literal translation from the Greek, it is extremely 
difficult to tell how much of Wulfila’s syntax is authentically Gothic and how much is Greek 
in Gothic disguise. Thus, for example, the supposed dative absolute construction seen in 
the recurrent phrase (at) andanahtja waurpanamma “when evening had come on” has often 
been dismissed as artificial because the dative absolute in Gothic invariably translates a 
similar construction — the genitive absolute — in Greek (owias yevouévns). 

Relatively safe conclusions can be drawn, on the other hand, about the placement of enclitic 
particles and pronouns, which frequently pattern quite differently in the two languages. In 
Mark 8.23, for example, where the Greek reads 


(18) étnpata autov «i Tl BAetreL 
he was asking him if anything he sees 
“He asked him whether he saw anything” 


the Gothic has 
(19) frah ina ga-u-hwa-selvi 


with both the question particle -u (here = “whether”) and the indefinite/interrogative pro- 
noun Iva (here = “anything”) infixed into the compound verb ga-sailvan “see” (perfective). 
Such tmesis, or “cutting, of a compound is an Indo-European feature that was lost from 
New Testament Greek, but remains fairly common in Gothic, especially when the inserted 
element is -wh “and” (cf. uz-uh-hof “and he raised” < us-hafjan “raise”). 


5.2 Word order 


Larger-scale questions about word order are harder to answer. The best evidence comes 
from cases where a word-for-word translation was simply impossible. Thus, in II Timothy 
3.12, the Greek mediopassive verb S1ay6oovtai “they will suffer persecution” could only be 
rendered by a two-word sequence in Gothic, with separate words for “will suffer” (winnand) 
and “persecution” (wrakos). Here and in similar cases, Wulfila put the object before the verb 
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(wrakos winnand); when the object was a pronoun, on the other hand, he put the verb 
first (cf. Matthew 27.5 amyy§ato “he hanged himself,’ rendered ushaihah sik in Gothic). 
Occasional details like these, gleaned from a minute comparison of the Greek and Gothic 
texts, provide our safest points of reference for the study of Gothic syntax. 


5.3 Prepositions 


Gothic has a full complement of prepositions, some of which govern the dative (e.g., mip 
“with,” us “out of, fram “from”), some the accusative (e.g., faur “for, and “along,” pairh 
“through”), and some more than one case, including the genitive (e.g., ana “at” [+ dat.], 
“to” [+ acc.]; in “in” [+ dat.], “into” [+ acc.], “on account of” [+ gen.]). 

As in most early Indo-European languages, the inventory of prepositions overlaps con- 
siderably with the set of preverbs — preposition-like elements optionally prefixed to verbs 
to form compounds (e.g., ana-biudan “command,” faur-biudan “forbid”; af-niman “take 
away,” and-niman “receive” ). Although prepositions and preverbs can be traced historically 
to a single category, the two are synchronically quite distinct in Gothic; thus, for example, 
the common preverbs fra- (sometimes meaning “away, forth”) and ga- (sometimes mean- 
ing “together” and sometimes merely perfectivizing) lack prepositional counterparts. As in 
the oldest Greek and Sanskrit, verbal compounds in Gothic sometimes display tmesis— the 
interposition of a restricted range of words and particles between the verb and prefix: for ex- 
ample, ga-u-lva-selvi “whether he might have seen anything” ( ga-sailvan “see” [perfective], 
-u= question particle, a= indefinite/interrogative pronoun); uz-uh-hof “and he raised” 
(us-hafjan “raise, -uh “and”). Phrase-internal facts like these are among our safest points 
of reference for the study of Gothic syntax. 


5.4 Conjunctions 


Gothic retains the inherited enclitic -(u)h (PIE *-k'’e) “and”; the normal free-standing 
word for “and” is jah (<*yo-k'e), with cognates elsewhere in Germanic. The ubiquitous 
subordinating conjunction is ei, which in isolation introduces purpose clauses and which 
combines with other words to form complex conjunctions of the type batei “that,” akei “but,” 
faurpizei “before, mippanei “while,” and so forth. Other common conjunctions include 
aippau “or,” auk “for, ip “but, and unte “until,” swe “as,” and pau “than,” all inherited or 
composed of inherited materials. 


Note 


1. Germanic belongs to the centum division of IE languages, in which the PIE “palatals” *k, *8, *éh 
and the less common “velars” *k, *g, “gh fell together into a single velar series. 
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CHAPTER 37 


Ancient Nordic 


JAN TERJE FAARLUND 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Germanic languages prior to AD 500 are attested in two major types of documents, the Gothic 
Bible translation and runic inscriptions. The bulk of the runic inscriptions are in a language 
different from Gothic. Most of them are found in Scandinavia, but there is some controversy 
as to whether the language represents a common Northwest Germanic stage or a separate 
North Germanic variety (see §1.2). Without further implications and without prejudice in 
favor of one or the other view, I will henceforth refer to this language as Ancient Nordic. 


1.1 Prehistory 


There is considerable controversy over the absolute chronology of the Indo-European set- 
tlement of Northern Europe and of the development of a separate branch of Germanic 
languages. But most archeologists and historical linguists seem to have reached the con- 
sensus that southern Scandinavia and northern Germany were inhabited by speakers of 
an Indo-European language by the beginning of the third millennium BC (Ostmo 1996), 
and that a distinct branch of Indo-European had evolved by c. 500 BC. From this region 
the Germanic-speaking people spread north into Sweden and Norway and south into the 
European continent. 

The Germanic area was never politically unified; there has never been a Germanic nation 
(Haugen 1976:100). The Germanic-speaking people were farmers and cattle-herders orga- 
nized in loosely knit bands of extended families and clans. During the late Roman period, 
pre-Christian Scandinavia was a stable society with a strict social hierarchy. Marriage, funer- 
als, and inheritance were conducted according to fixed laws and regulations (Gronvik 1981). 

The earliest known group to have left the Germanic homeland was that of the Goths, who 
moved south and east, their dialect(s) becoming the East Germanic group of languages, of 
which the Gothic language of Wulfila’s Bible translation is the best-known and most com- 
pletely attested variety (see Ch. 36). After the departure of the Goths, the other Germanic 
tribes stayed in contact for some hundred years still, until the dialects spoken on the conti- 
nent (West Germanic) began to develop features that would separate them from the more 
conservative dialects spoken in Scandinavia (North Germanic). 


1.2 North or Northwest Germanic? 


As for the actual identity of the language of the runic inscriptions, four main views can be 
identified in the literature: 
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1. Ottar Grenvik argues, mainly on the basis of the development of the vowel systems, 
that North and West Germanic must have split off from each other during the first 
couple of centuries of our era. Since the inscriptions are Scandinavian, the language 
is distinctly North Germanic. 

2. Hans Kuhn (followed by Haugen and others) finds that the runic language also has so 
many “Western” features that it is most probably the common ancestor of North and 
West Germanic. According to this view, the Northwest Germanic unity was maintained 
until the Anglo-Saxon settlement of England in the fifth century. 

3. Elmer Antonsen agrees with Gronvik that the split between North and West Germanic 
took place before AD 500 (200-300 according to Antonsen), but asserts that the split 
consisted only in innovations in West Germanic. The Scandinavian dialects main- 
tained the archaic form of the common parent language, which is what we find in the 
runic inscriptions. 

4.  E. A. Makaev (followed by Krause and Kufner) considers the runic inscriptions to 
have been written in some kind of koine, a common ritual pan-Germanic language. 


1.3. Language variation 


Many scholars have remarked on the homogeneity of the language of the inscriptions, and 
it is this homogeneity which has led to the theory of a koine (see §1.2). The chief problem 
with the koine scenario is the absence of a unifying social and political organization that 
would support scribal education and language codification. Moreover, it seems that the 
linguistic homogeneity of the inscriptions may simply be due to a common geographic 
origin (Southern Scandinavia). 

On closer inspection, however, the language may not be as uniform as previously assumed. 
The number of securely interpreted forms is very limited, and there may well have been 
dialect differences between, for instance, East and West Scandinavian, as well as historical 
differences, that are not reflected in the attested material. In addition, it must be kept in 
mind that part of our assumed knowledge of Ancient Nordic comes from reconstruction 
based on other Indo-European languages and younger stages of Germanic. In many cases 
the results of this reconstruction have favored certain readings over others. This has no 
doubt made the language appear more uniform than it actually is. There are no securely 
interpreted forms in the total body of inscriptions that would preclude a certain amount of 
dialect variation. There is, in other words, no reason to assume that the rune carvers did not 
write on the basis of their own spoken language. 


1.4 The documents 


All of the extant material in Ancient Nordic consists of inscriptions in the older runic 
alphabet (the older futhark). None of the inscriptions refer directly to historical persons 
or events, therefore an absolute chronology based on the linguistic documents alone is 
impossible. The dating of the inscriptions is partly based on archeological findings, and 
partly on relative chronology of linguistic forms. The oldest inscriptions can be dated to the 
end of the second century AD; towards the eighth century the older futhark was replaced by 
the younger futhark and eventually by the Latin alphabet. Standard corpora of inscriptions in 
the older futhark (Krause and Jankuhn 1966, Krause 1971, Antonsen 1975) consist of some 
120-130 items. Of these, between 100 and 105 (depending on the dating and interpretation) 
can be said to be written in Ancient Northwest or North Germanic. The rest either belong 
to a later stage of the language (sixth and seventh centuries), or have a distinctly East 
Germanic (Gothic) form. 
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Through the entire period, inscriptions were made on movable artifacts such as spear- 
heads, arrow shafts, swords, shields, combs, buckles, clasps, and rings. From the last part 
of the period we have bracteates, a kind of gold medallion, with inscriptions. From the 
fourth century on, there are inscriptions on stone, usually gravestones and memorial 
monuments. This custom seems to have originated in Norway and spread to Sweden and 
Denmark. No inscription on stone in the older runic alphabet has been discovered outside of 
Scandinavia. 

All of the inscriptions are short, varying from a single rune to the five-line inscription 
of fifteen words on the Tune stone. The content may be a short description (one word) of 
the object carrying the inscription, or of the owner. The stone carvings usually contain the 
name of the person commemorated, or the name of the person who erected the stone, or 
both, often in the form of a complete sentence or phrase. Some inscriptions seem to have a 
metrical form. 

Many of the inscriptions are uninterpretable. Some contain just a few runes, which, 
although identifiable, do not make sense. Others may be longer, but contain so many unclear 
runes that an interpretation hardly amounts to more than guesswork. 


1.5 Corpus and transliteration 


The present survey of Ancient Nordic is based ona corpus consisting of the runic inscriptions 
from c. AD 500 and earlier. Those inscriptions which runologists have not been able to 
interpret are omitted from my corpus, as are those which have engendered widely differing 
interpretations by experts. For the remaining inscriptions, I have followed accepted readings 
as presented by Krause (1971) and Antonsen (1975). 

By convention, runes are transliterated by boldface lower case letters. This has been done 
in the present work mainly in the phonology section, where the original spelling is relevant. 
In the morphology and syntax sections, Ancient Nordic forms are printed in italics. Vowel 
length is not indicated in the runic alphabet (see $3.1). In forms given in italics below, vowel 
length will be indicated (by a macron) only in grammatical morphemes and only in the 
morphology section. Although proper names often have a transparent meaning, they are 
generally not glossed, but their gender is indicated as PNm (masculine) or PNf (feminine). 

An Ancient Nordic inscription is traditionally identified by the name of the place where 
it is found. This name is given in parentheses after each cited form. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


2.1 The runes and the futhark 


The symbols used to write Ancient Nordic are called runes. There are twenty-four runes, at 
least twenty-two of them representing phonemes of the language. The runes were organized 
in a specific order, like an alphabet; such a runic alphabet is called a futhark, from the 
values of the first six runes. Although there was some individual variation, the futhark was 
remarkably uniform throughout the area and through the four centuries of use. 


Table 37.1 The Northwest Germanic futhark 
rf I PP & Ss & ff he | S fk F yf 2 FT 
rw ip>arik ge wih mij pe ws t 
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The order of the runes is known from several inscriptions containing the full list. Their 
value can be deduced from their use in identifiable words, and from their correspondence 
with letters in the Mediterranean alphabets. In addition, each rune has its own name, 
beginning with the sound that it represents. The twenty-four runes are organized into three 
groups of eight runes each. The groups are called cettir (sg. cett “family, or the word may 
also be related to atta “eight”). 

There is a close correspondence between what may be assumed to be the phonetic value 
of the runes and the reconstructed phonological system of the language. The only real 
uncertainty resides in S, which probably represents along, low unrounded vowel, contrasting 
in Proto-Germanic with a long, low rounded vowel (Antonsen 1975:2f.). This is a contrast 
that does not exist in the short vowel system of Proto-Germanic, where /a/ is the only low 
vowel. The rune eventually became superfluous through phonological development, which 
explains why it is found almost only in the futharks, and hardly in any complete word 
(with one possible exception). One other rune which may not have represented a separate 
phoneme is 9. 

The reflex of Germanic /z/ (from /s/ by Verner’s Law) is written ¥. This letter was earlier 
considered to represent a palatalized /f/, since it later merged with /r/. It could not be /z/, it 
was assumed, since it did not undergo final devoicing (as its Gothic equivalent did: Gothic 
dags “day” vs. Old Norse dagr). But since there is no other reason to posit a transitional stage 
between /z/ and /r/, we will follow Antonsen (1975), among others, in transcribing it <z> 
and considering it a voiced sibilant. 

The writing is usually from left to right, but the opposite direction and bidirectional 
writing (boustrophedon) are also used. Words are usually not spaced. 


2.2 Origin 


The futhark is a phonologically based writing system of the same type as the Greek and Latin 
alphabets. Many of the symbols have a clear Latin or Greek base, such as fF, B, <, |, =, T, PA. 
In addition, R and H can have a Latin, but not a Greek, origin. Conspicuously, runes that 
represent phonemes not found in Latin show no similarity to Latin or Greek letters: F, P, J, 9. 
The most likely root of the runic script may therefore be the Latin alphabet, combined with 
the creativity and ingenuity of its inventor (notice that the runic script, unlike the Latin 
alphabet, distinguishes between /i/ and the semivowel /j/, and between /u/ and the semivowel 
/w/), who also found inspiration in the Greek alphabet and perhaps in North Italian writing 
systems. 

Who the inventor was and when and where s/he lived, we of course do not know. The 
date of invention must be prior to AD 150, but perhaps not much earlier, since this is 
the earliest date of a securely identified inscription (the Meldorf Fibula from before the 
middle of the first century AD may contain runes; in which case the date of the first ap- 
pearance of runic inscriptions has to be pushed back more than a century). On the other 
hand, it is not unlikely that the runes were first exclusively written on wooden objects that 
are now lost, as the angular shape of the runes may indicate that they were originally de- 
signed for carving in wood. Their inventor must have been a Germanic-speaking person, 
since the futhark is particularly well suited for representing an early Germanic phonolog- 
ical system. If the invention took place not too long before the earliest inscriptions, it is 
plausible that the locale was somewhere near the center of their greatest diffusion, namely 
Denmark (as claimed by Moltke [1985:64]). It is clear, however, that the runes could not 
have been invented by someone who did not have contact with the classical cultures of the 
Mediterranean. On the other hand, it is not likely that the futhark would have been invented 
in the immediate vicinity of the Latin or the Greek world, since in that case one could simply 
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have adopted the Latin or the Greek alphabet, which in fact the High Germans and Wulfila the 
Goth did. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Vowels 


The runic alphabet contains five vowel symbols (plus the ambiguous é). These correspond 
exactly to the Ancient Nordic vowel system with the five canonical vowels /i, u, e, 0, a/. In 
addition there is a length contrast, which is not indicated by the runic letters, but which can 
be reconstructed on a comparative basis. Each short vowel except /e/ has a long counterpart. 
In accented syllables, reflexes of Proto-Germanic */e:/ have become /a:/. The vowel system 
of Ancient Nordic can therefore be represented thus: 


(1) io uous e€@ 0 oO a a 
HIGH oS ES SS SS = 
LOW A ok 
ROUND —- -—- + + -— + + -— = 
LONG ae ee ee ee 


Redundancy rule: [+ ROUND] > [+ BACK] (i-e., all rounded vowels are back vowels). 
There are three diphthongs, /ai/, /au/, /iu/; in addition, a fourth attested diphthong, eu, 
is probably an allophonic variant of /iu/. 


3.1.1 Vowels in unaccented syllables 


Ancient Nordic has already acquired the common Germanic accentual pattern, whereby the 
accent falls on the root syllable of words, while affixes remain unaccented. As a result of this 
fixed accent, Ancient Nordic has a different vowel inventory in accented and unaccented 
syllables: /i/ and /e/ have merged and are written i, and there is no short /o/ in unaccented 
syllables (the short /o/ in accented syllables is the result of a-umlaut). 

Among unaccented long vowels, there is a contrast u/o, but the /a:/ has been fronted and 
is written e. The diphthong /ai/ is monophthongized in unaccented syllables and is also 
represented by e. There is no attestation of /au/ in unaccented syllables, but there is probably 
a reflex of /eu/ in Kunimundiu (PNm; Tjurko). 

In unaccented open final syllables of original Indo-European bisyllabic words, short 
vowels (except /u/) were lost prior to attested Ancient Nordic. This is shown by the first- and 
third-person singular preterite of strong verbs, unnam “undertook” (Reistad), was “was” 
(Kalleby); and by the third-person singular present form of “be”: ist (Vetteland). 

An epenthetic vowel /a/ is sometimes inserted in consonant clusters containing a liq- 
uid: worahto (= worhto “wrought”; Tune), harazaz (= Hrazaz PNm; Eidsvag), harabanaz 
(= Hrabnaz “raven, PNm; Jarsberg), witadahalaiban (= witandahlaiban “bread-ward”; 
Tune). This was probably a synchronic process which became nonproductive, as these forms 
have not been passed down to later stages of Nordic; compare Old Norse orta, hrafn. Contem- 
porary forms without the epenthetic vowel are also found: hrazaz (R6). In later inscriptions 
an epenthetic vowel is also used in certain other consonant clusters. 
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3.2 Semivowels 


The semivowels, or glides, are /j/ and /w/. The former is sometimes written ij. This is 
always the spelling in the case of a three-moraic rhyme: raunijaz “tester, prober” (Ovre 
Stabu), holtijaz “son of Holt” (Gallehus), birbijaz (PNm; Barmen). After one or two morae, 
both forms occur: harja (PNm; Vimose comb), auja “luck” (Sjzlland), bidawarijaz (PNm; 
Novling), gudija “priest” (Nordhuglo). 


3.3 Consonants 


Ancient Nordic’s consonant inventory is comprised of stops, fricatives, nasals, and liquids. 


3.3.1 Obstruents 


The runic alphabet has nine letters representing obstruents. As with vowels, this matches the 
phonological contrasts exactly. The obstruents (stops and fricatives, voiced and voiceless) 
have three contrasting points of articulation: labial, dental, and velar. Among the voiced 
obstruents, stops and fricatives occur as allophonic variants (each allophonic pair being 
spelled with the same runic symbol). 


(2) LABIAL DENTAL VELAR 
b p f dt p g k hh 

VOICE + -~ -~ + - =~ + = = 
STOP + = + - + = 


Thus, d is seen to alternate with b in the same morpheme in different environments: 
lapodu (Trollhattan) versus lapop (Halskov) “invitation (acc.),” where the alternating con- 
sonant is a fricative in both cases, but with voicing alternation (voiced and voiceless respec- 
tively). In summary, b, d, and g represent a voiced stop word-initially, after nasals, and after 
/\/; but a voiced fricative intervocalically, after /r/, and perhaps word-finally. The p is very 
rare, and does not occur in any full word in the inscriptions from our period. 

There also exists a pair of dental sibilants: unvoiced /s/ and voiced /z/. The voiced sibilant 
never occurs word-initially; it eventually merged with /r/. 


3.3.2 Sonorants 


As with the obstruents, there is a series of nasals with three points of articulation: /m/, /n/, 
/y/. The phonemic status of /y/ is not quite clear; it may be an allophonic variant of /n/ before 
velars. In addition there occur liquids, /I/and/r/. See also the above discussion of glides (§3.2). 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


Ancient Nordic is a typical archaic Indo-European language in that it has a rich inflexional 
morphology. Grammatical categories are to a large extent expressed by means of suffixation. 
Apart from the inherited ablaut system, there is little morphophonological variation. The 
complex morphophonology of younger Nordic languages is due to sound changes such as 
umlaut and syncope, which took place after AD 500. Ancient Nordic therefore appears to 
have a more agglutinative character than its descendants. 
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4.1 Nominal morphology 


Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and determiners are inflected for gender, number, and case. 


4.1.1 Nominal stem-classes 


Ancient Nordic nouns and adjectives belong to several declensional classes; the class is deter- 
mined by the stem suffix (a stem consisting of a root plus [optionally] one or more suffixes, 
to which an ending is then attached [see below], in typical Indo-European fashion). Three 
stem-types can be identified: (i) vowel; (ii) vowel + n; (iii) zero (consonant stems). Four dif- 
ferent vowel stems occur, a-, 6-, i-, and u-stems; and two different n-stems, an- and 6n-stems. 

There are three genders, marked, to a degree, by the stem-vowel: a-stems and an-stems are 
masculine or neuter; o-stems and on-stems are feminine; i-stems are masculine or feminine; 
u-stems are masculine, feminine, or neuter; consonant-stems are masculine or feminine. 

The stem suffix is followed by an ending indicating number and case. As in other Indo- 
European languages, the two categories can be expressed by a single morpheme. The 
number/case morpheme varies according to gender and partly according to stem-class. 
There is a singular/plural distinction, and at least four cases are marked: nominative, ac- 
cusative, dative, and genitive. Already at the stage of Ancient Nordic, the stem-vowel and the 
number/case ending may have coalesced, so that the stem-vowel is not always identifiable 
synchronically. 

No single noun or adjective is attested in all its number/case forms in the runic corpus. By 
comparing different words in different forms, however, it is possible to establish complete 
paradigms for some declensional classes. Most of the remaining lacunae can be filled in on 
the basis of comparison with Gothic and with later stages of Nordic and West Germanic; 
see Table 37.2, in which vowel length is indicated for the endings only: 


Table 37.2 Ancient Nordic nominal stems 


Nominative Accusative Dative Genitive 
a-stems: masculine 
Sg. eril-az stain-a Wodurid-é Godag-as 
“stone” PNm PNm 
hanh-ai 
“horse” 
Jah *Oz “an *“amz/-umz *O 
a-stems: neuter 
Sg. lin-a horn-a -kurn-é “as 
“linen” “horn” “grain, corn” 
Pl. hagl-u *u *amz/-umz xe) 
o-stems: feminine 
Sg. lap-u run-0 Birging-t “Oz 
“summons” “rune” PNf 
Jab *0Z runoz *amz/-umz xe) 
i-stems: masculine and feminine 
Sg. -gast-iz hall-i win-é ungand-iz 
“guest” “stone” “friend” “unbeatable” 
Tee “amz/-umz Xo 


(cont. ) 
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Table 37.2 (cont.) 


Nominative Accusative Dative Genitive 
u-stems: masculine and feminine 
Sg. Haukop-uz mag-u Kunimundiu mag-6z 
PNm “son” PNm 
Jey, “juz *un *umz *-6 


u-stems: neuters (as above but without the nominative singular -z, thus:) 


Sg. alu 
an-stems: masculine (distinct neuter forms are not attested) 
Sg. gudij-a “an -hlaib-an Keb-an 
“priest” “bread” PNm 
Pi. *niz “an *umz arbij-ano 
“heirs” 
on-stems: feminine 
Sg. Bor-6 *on *on Ingij-on 
PNf PNf 
1h “on “on *o6mz/-umzj “ono 
Consonant stems: feminine 
Sg. swestar 
“sister” 
Pl. dohtriz 
“daughters” 


The word erilaz, which occurs in several inscriptions, has an obscure meaning. It has been suggested 
that it is the name ofa tribe or an ethnic group, that it means “rune-master,” or that it is a proper name. 


In the superlative adjective asijostez “dear, lovable” (Tune; see Gronkik 1981), the masculine 
plural nominative appears as -éz, which is a specifically adjectival ending. 

In a couple of inscriptions, a proper name occurs in its root form. This may be taken 
either as a vocative case (Krause 1971:48) or as a separate West Germanic form (Antonsen 
1975:26) — nominative singular lost its ending early on in West Germanic. 

Younger West Germanic dialects (Old High German, Old English) have a separate 
instrumental case, therefore such a case would be expected also in early Northwest 
Germanic, but there is no syntactic position attested in which the instrumental would 
be required. Consequently, we have no evidence of the possible existence of such a case 
form. 


4.1.2 Pronouns and determiners 


Only personal pronouns in the first-person singular are securely attested in the corpus. The 
nominative occurs several times, usually in the form ek, but also ik, which may be a West 
Germanic form or may reflect an unaccented pronunciation. In enclitic position the forms 
-eka or -ika are used. The dative form mez is also attested. 

Determiners may have adjectival endings, as the first-person possessives minas (masc. sg. 
gen.) and minu (fem. sg. nom.), or they may have pronominal endings, as the first-person 


possessive minino and the demonstrative hind “this,” which are both masculine singular 
accusative. No other determiners are securely attested. 
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4.2 Verbal morphology 
4.2.1 Verbal stems 


Though there are very few verb forms attested in the corpus, both strong and weak verbs are 
represented (see Ch. 36, §4.2.1). Among strong verbs, the following ablaut series and stages 
are attested (cf. Ch. 36, §4.2.2): 


(3) Present Preterite singular Participle 
I writu “write” 
IV. -nam “took” 
V. gibu “give” 
ligi “lie” 
was “was” 
VI. slaginaz “slain” 


The weak verbs form their preterite by adding -d- to the stem (plus the person/number 
ending). Most of the verbs that are attested in the corpus have a stem-forming suffix -(7)j- 
added to the root. This suffix appears as a vowel -i- when it occurs in front of the preterite 
marker -d-: faihido, tawido, satido (cf., with no stem-vowel, worht6). 


4.2.2 Finite verbs 


The finite verbs are attested in the indicative present and preterite, and in the optative 
present. Verbs are conjugated for three persons and two numbers. No secure second-person 
forms seem to be attested, and no dual forms. The person/number endings that are found 
are illustrated in (4): 


(4) Strong verbs Weak verbs 
Present Preterite Present Preterite 
Indicative 
Sg. 1. writ-u -nam taw-0 tawid-6 
“write” “took” “make” 
3, tawid-é 
PI. 3; dalid-un 
“prepared” 
Optative! 
Sg. 2. wate 
“wet” 
3s ligi skapi 
“Tie” “scathe” 


These forms are all from the Strom whetstone, the interpretation of which is rather controversial (cf. Gronvik 1996). 


One verb belonging to the reduplicating class of strong verbs is attested in the first-person 
singular present: haité “I am called” (which derives from the old middle conjugation). The 
verb “to be” occurs in the third-person singular indicative present, ist, and preterite, was 
(according to Antonsen [1975] the word em [Ist. sg. pres. indic. of “to be”] occurs in ek 
erilaz Asugisalas em “Tam Asugisala’s erila” [Kragehul]; but this reading is very insecure and 
has been challenged by Knirk [1977], among others). 
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4.2.3 Participles 


The past participle of strong verbs has a root vowel from the relevant ablaut series, and the 
suffix -in- (plus nominal inflexion): slaginaz. The past participle of weak verbs is formed by 
means of the suffix -d- (plus nominal inflection): hlaiwidaz (cf. 4.3.2). The present participle 
is formed in -and- (plus nominal inflexion): witanda-. 


4.3 Derivational morphology 
4.3.1 Prefixation 


The prefix un- is used to denote negation or absence of a quality: Unwodiz “calm, peaceful” 
(PNm; Gardlésa), compare wodiz “furious, raging”; Ungandiz “unbeatable” (PNm; Nord- 
huglo). 


4.3.2 Suffixation 


Proto-Germanic had several derivational suffixes inherited from Indo-European. Some of 
these became unproductive before the Ancient Nordic stage and thus have been lexicalized, 
for example, -s- in laus- “loose” (cf. Greek AUo “T loose” and Latin [uo “I pay, atone”). Other 
derivational suffixes were grammaticalized to become inflexional endings, for example, -d-, 
which formed the basis of the past participle of the weak verbs. 

The following derivational suffixes seem to be more or less productive, with an identifiable 
meaning in Ancient Nordic: 


(5) <A. -j-: agent nominal or patronymic, raunijaz “tester, prober” (Ovre Stabu), holtijaz 
“son of Holt” (Gallehus) 
B. -ing-: (place of) origin, iupingaz “from *Yd” (Reistad) 
C. -op-/-od-: action nominal, labodu “invitation” (Trollhattan) 
D. -san-/-son-: diminutive, Hariso (PNf; Himlinggje I) 


4.4 Compounding 


Despite the small size of the corpus, the Ancient Nordic material offers a large number of 
compounds, constructed of nouns and adjectives. The first member of the compound ends 
in the stem-vowel: -a-, -i-, or -u-. 

1. Noun + noun. The second member is the head of the word, while the first member 
functions as a modifier: walha-kurne “Celtic corn” (i.e., “foreign gold”; Tjurk6); widu- 
hundaz “forest dog” (Himlinggje II). 

2. Adjective + noun: 


2A. The noun is the head: Wodu-ride “furious rider” (Tune); Hagi-radaz “giver of 
suitable advice” (Garbglle), from hag- “suitable” + rad- “advice” — this example 
could also belong to type 2C. 

2B. The adjective is the head: witanda-hlaiban “bread-ward” (Tune). The first mem- 
ber is an adjective (present participle) derived from a verb meaning “to see to, 
pay attention to,” and the second member is the noun “bread.” 

2C. Headless, or exocentric, compounds, typically i-stems: alja-markiz “for- 
eigner” (Karstad), from alj- “other” + mark- “land”; gloe-augiz “bright-eyed” 
(Nebenstedt). 
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3. Noun + adjective. The second member, the adjective, is the head: saira-widaz “with 
gaping wounds” (R6), from sair- “wound” + widaz “wide, open”; flagda-faikinaz “threat- 
ened by deceit” (Vetteland). 

4. Proper names. The great majority of the nominal compounds in the corpus are proper 
names. Most of these were semantically transparent (which, however, does not necessarily 
mean that they are still interpretable), and for some (the oldest ones?), the composition is 
also motivated: Woduride “furious rider” (Tune); Hadu-laikaz “battle-player” (Kjolevik). 
Other names look more like arbitrary juxtapositions, thus several names in -gastiz “guest,” 
for example, Hlewa-gastiz (Gallehus), from hlew- “lee, protection” (Ottar Gronvik [personal 
communication] suggests that the apparent arbitrariness of these names is due to our lack 
of knowledge of the ancient society; if hlewa-, for instance, refers to some kind of sanctuary 
or temple, Hlewagastiz might mean “priest”). 


5. SYNTAX 


Among the inscriptions from before c. AD 500 which have been deciphered and interpreted 
ina sufficiently secure and noncontroversial way, it is possible to identify forty-three combi- 
nations of words that can be considered syntactic constructions (divided among thirty-one 
inscriptions). It goes without saying that it is impossible to present anything even remotely 
reminiscent of a full syntactic description of the language on the basis of this small corpus. 
The material should rather be seen as illustrative of certain syntactic features. None of the 
constructions in the corpus represents crucial counterevidence to what may be expected 
from an Indo-European language of this period (if it did, it should probably be taken as 
evidence that the inscription has been misinterpreted; for a discussion of a younger inscrip- 
tion from such a perspective, see Faarlund 1990:166). On the other hand, even this limited 
database gives us an indication as to which choices the grammar of Ancient Nordic has made 
among alternatives exploited differently by various Indo-European languages. 

There is no example of a subordinate sentence or of sentence conjunction in the corpus. 


5.1 Noun phrase structure 
5.1.1 Noun phrase word order 


In the Ancient Nordic material there are twenty-seven complex noun phrases. The dominant 
ordering pattern is head-dependent. This is the case in all of the examples with an adjective: 
Hlewagastiz holtijaz “H. (son) of Holt” (Gallehus); Swabaharjaz sairawidaz “S. with gaping 
wounds” (RG). In Owlpupewaz ni wajemariz “O. of no bad fame” (Thorsberg) the adjective is 
itself modified. Possessive and demonstrative determiners also follow the head noun: magoz 
minas “son mine” (Vetteland); swestar minu “sister mine” (Opedal); halli hino “stone this” 
(Strom). A dependent genitive also usually follows its head: erilaz Asugisalas (Kragehul); 
bewaz Godagas “servant of G.” (Valsfjord); gudija Ungandiz “priest of U.” (Nordhuglo). In 
two instances, where the head noun denotes the monument bearing the inscription and the 
genitive the person commemorated, the genitive precedes the noun: Ingijon hallaz “Ingio’s 
stone” (Stenstad);...an waruz“...’s enclosure” (Tomstad; all of the attested examples with 
genitive nouns or possessive determiners are consistent with an observation by Smith [1971] 
that animate heads require a following genitive and inanimate ones a preceding genitive; see 
also Antonsen 1975:24). The only quantifier attested precedes its head: brijoz dohtriz “three 
daughters” (Tune). 
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5.1.2 Apposition 


By far the most commonly occurring complex noun phrases in the corpus are appositional 
constructions. Most of these consist of a first-person singular pronoun + a noun phrase 
(NP). The second member is usually a proper name or a nominalized adjective functioning 
as a proper name: ek Unwodiz (Gardlésa) “I U.”; mez Wage “me W.(dat.)” (Opedal); ek 
Hrazaz(R6). The second member can also be a complex NP: ek Hlewagastiz holtijaz “1 H. of 
Holt” (Gallehus); ek gudija Ungandiz “T the priest of U.” (Nordhuglo). In Woduride witan- 
dahlaiban “W. the bread-ward” (Tune) and Boro swestar minu “B. my sister” (Opedal), the 
first member of the apposition is a proper name. There are even three-member appositions, 
consisting of a first-person singular pronoun + a proper name + a further identification 
or characterization: ek Hagustaldaz pewaz Godagas “I H. the servant of G.” (Valsfjord); ek 
Wagigaz erilaz Agilamundon (Rosseland). 


5.1.3 Agreement 


As can be seen from these examples, aside from dependent genitives, all dependents agree 
with their heads in gender, number, and case. 


5.2. Prepositional phrase structure 


The Ancient Nordic corpus preserves four instances of a preposition followed by an NP 
complement; no postpositions occur. Only two different prepositions are attested, an(a) 
“on” and after “after.” They both govern the dative case: ana hanhai “on horse” (Méjbro); 
an walhakurne “on Celtic corn” (Tjurk6); after woduride witandahlaiban “after (i.e., in 
commemoration of) W. the bread-ward” (Tune). 


5.3 Verb phrase structure 
5.3.1 Complements 


The verb haitan “to be called” takes a predicate complement in the nominative: Uha haite“(I) 
am called U.” (Kragehul); ek erilaz Sawilagaz hateka “1, the erila, am called S.” (Lindholm). 

Transitive verbs take a noun phrase in the accusative as their object: ek Hlewagastiz holtijaz 
horna tawido “I H. of Holt made the horn” (literally, “horn (acc.) made”; Gallehus); ek 
erilaz runoz waritu “I the erila wrote the runes” (literally, “runes (acc.) wrote”; Jarsberg). In 
addition, prepositional phrases occur as verb complements: ana hanhai slaginaz “slain on the 
horse” (literally, “on horse slain”; Méjbro); ek Wiwaz after Woduride witandahlaiban worhto 
“IT Wiwa wrought in commemoration of Wodurida” (literally, “I Wiwa after Wodurida 
bread-ward wrought”; Tune). 

In ek Hrazaz satido stainaana...r...“IH.set stone (acc.) on...” (RG), there is a preposi- 
tional phrase (with an illegible complement) in addition to an accusative object. And [falh] 
Woduride staina “dedicated the stone to W.” (literally, “dedicated Wodurida [dat.] stone 
[acc.]”; Tune) is a double object construction with a dative object preceding the accusative 
(the runes preceding woduride here are partly missing; Gronvik [1981] argues very con- 
vincingly for the emendation of a verb form falh, preterite indicative third person of *felhan 
“to dedicate”). 

The direct object is sometimes omitted when it refers to the object bearing the inscription 
or to the runes themselves: Bidawarijaz talgide “B. carved” (Novling); Hagiradaz tawide “H. 
made” (Garbglle). 
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5.3.2 Auxiliary verbs and passive voice 


In the two occurrences of a complex verb form, the auxiliary follows the main verb (sup- 
porting an OV analysis of the language; see 85.4): flagdafaikinaz ist “is threatened by deceit” 
(Vetteland); haitinaz was “was called” (Kalleby). 

These two sentences must be interpreted as passives. The passive auxiliary may be omitted, 
however, as in ana hanhai slaginaz “slain on the horse” (Méjbro), and ... iz hlaiwidaz par 
“_..i buried here” (Amla). 

There are no attested occurrences of the inflectional passive which is found in Gothic and 
in non-Germanic Indo-European languages (the only trace of the Indo-European middle 
voice is perhaps the verb haité “I am called”). 


5.4 Word order 
5.4.1 Verb position 


The examples above having a single complement — be it a predicate complement, an ac- 
cusative object, or a prepositional phrase — may be taken as evidence that Ancient Nordic 
is a verb-final (OV) language (there are, however, no postpositions in the corpus, only 
prepositions; note also the predominant head-dependent order in NPs [see 5.1.1]). This is 
by no means surprising, since this is the order which can be reconstructed for Proto-Indo- 
European, and since there are traces of an underlying verb-final pattern in Old Norse. 

In contrast, the two sentences above with double complements (ek Hrazaz satido staina 
ana...r...“I H. set stone (acc.) on...”; and [falh] Woduride staina “dedicated the stone 
to W.”) appear to suggest a VO order (as do several other sentences in the corpus). It is 
worth noting, however, that in all the examples with a nonfinal verb, the verb is finite, and 
it is in first or second position. This is consistent with a rule of verb movement, shifting 
the finite verb into second position, as in later stages of Germanic and in all of the modern 
Germanic languages (except English): ek Hagustadaz hlaiwido magu minino “1 H. buried my 
son” (Kjglevik). 

The sentences with the verb in first position are subjectless sentences (cf. §5.4.2), except 
wate halli hino horna “wet this stone, horn!” (Strom), where the verb is in the optative mood 
and perhaps fronted for emphasis. 

Since we find no verb in any other position than first, second, or last, and since we find 
no nonfinite verb preceding its complement, it can be concluded that Ancient Nordic is V2 
(verb-second) and OV (verb-final) at the same time, just like Modern German. 


5.4.2 Subject position 


There are eighteen sentences in the corpus having a finite verb and a nominative subject. In 
fifteen of these the subject is in first position, as in Bidawarijaz talgide “B. carved” (Novling) 
and ek Hlewagastiz holtijaz horna tawido “1 H. of Holt made the horn” (Gallehus). More 
examples are provided by sentences cited above. In wate halli hino horna “wet this stone, 
horn!” (Strom), the verb is in the optative and in first position. In wurte runoz an walhakurne 
Heldaz Kunimundiu “wrought runes on the Celtic corn, H. for K.” (Tjurk6), the subject has 
been focused and moved to the right. In Hariuha hait-eka farawisa “H. 1 am called, the 
travel-wise” (Sjzlland), the subject is expressed as an enclitic on the verb. And in ek erilaz 
Sawilagaz hait-eka “1, the erila, am called S.” (Lindholm), the clitic repeats the subject in 
first position. 
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There is no doubt that the apparent regularity with regard to the position of the subject 
must be due to the homogeneous nature of the material, consisting solely of epigraphic 
texts. Ancient Nordic must have a rather free word order, like its relatives in Germanic and 
other Indo-European language groups. 


5.5 Pro-drop? 


On the basis of epigraphic material alone it is impossible to determine securely whether the 
language has pro-drop or not — that is, whether the subject can be omitted and represented 
by verbal inflection alone, even when it is not recoverable from the context. It is true that 
there is not one single occurrence of a pronoun as a subject in the corpus; all of the subject 
pronouns attested occur as constituents of appositional constructions (cf. §5.1.2). Moreover, 
we do find five occurrences of a missing subject. Four of these, however, follow immediately 
after other lexical material in which the subject referent is mentioned: Hariuha haiteka 
farawisa gibu auja “H. I am called, the travel-wise, give (1st per.) luck” (Sjlland). In this 
sentence, gibu is first-person present, and the subject is the same as that of hait-, namely 
-eka “I In haitinaz was “was called” (Kalleby), the subject can be inferred from a preceding 
genitive noun, prawijan (PNm). In the case of Uha haite “I am called Uha” (Kragehul), 
preceding is ek erilaz Asugisalas. The sentence wurte runoz an walhakurne “wrought runes 
on the Celtic corn” (Tjurk6) occurs together with the two names Heldaz Kunimundiu, in 
the nominative and dative, respectively, on the same stone (Gronvik 1987:151); the subject 
is therefore recoverable (Heldaz). This leaves us with one short inscription with two words: 
tawo lapodu “make (1st per.) the invitation” (Trollhattan). Bearing in mind that this is 
epigraphic material, we certainly have no evidence to conclude that Ancient Nordic is a 
language in which subject pronouns can be freely omitted. 


5.6 Nonverbal sentences? 


Examples have already been given of deleted auxiliaries. The question is whether this is due 
to the epigraphic style (comparable to modern newspaper headlines — cf. “Ten killed in car 
crash”), or part of the regular grammar of the language (as in, e.g., Modern Russian). The 
question is further complicated by apparent appositional constructions consisting of two 
nominative NPs (cf. §5.1.2). When these stand by themselves in an inscription, they may 
also be read as a copular sentence with an omitted copula: ek Unwodiz [em] “Iam Unwodi”; 
ek gudija ungandiz [em] “I am Ungandi’s priest”; and so forth. 


6. LEXICON 


The vocabulary in the Ancient Nordic inscriptions consists almost exclusively of inherited 
Germanic items. In the extant material there is no certain example of a word with a distinctly 
non-Germanic form, or a loanword from a non-Germanic language, although we know from 
later attestations that, for example, Celtic words had been adopted during the early Iron Age. 
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CHAPTER 38 


Classical Armenian 


JAMES P. T. CLACKSON 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Armenian forms an independent branch of the Indo-European language family. Although 
Armenian was spoken in areas adjacent to those inhabited by speakers of Anatolian languages, 
it shares few significant linguistic features with the Anatolian subgroup of Indo-European. 
Its closest linguistic relatives are Greek and the Indo-Iranian subgroup. These three branches 
of Indo-European show shared developments in their morphology and vocabulary which 
are not found in other Indo-European languages: for example, the use of the augment “*e- to 
mark past tense verb forms; the use of a marker *b'j (s) for the instrumental case; and the 
prohibitive particle *mé. 

Some scholars have thought that the agreements between Armenian and Greek are suf- 
ficient to allow the reconstruction of a Helleno-Armenian subgroup of Indo-European, 
but their arguments are not conclusive, since it cannot be clearly proved that the agree- 
ments represent shared common innovations. Others, relying on an ancient tradition that 
the Armenians were a “colony of the Phrygians” (Herodotus 7.73) have tried to identify 
developments shared by Armenian and Phrygian, but have met with little success. Some 
of the phonetic developments which have been claimed for Phrygian also took place in 
Armenian, but all too often these sound changes rest upon very uncertain etymologies, 
and the close link between the languages is called into question by several well-established 
Phrygian forms. For example, the Phrygian form matar is generally taken to be a nomina- 
tive singular meaning “mother,” from Proto-Indo-European “matér; the cognate Armenian 
form is mayr. Note that matar shows a development of *é to a (found also in other Phrygian 
words) which is at odds with the development of *é to i found in Armenian. 

The position of Armenian as a separate branch of Indo-European was not recognized until 
1875 by Heinrich Hiibschmann (Hiibschmann 1875). Before that date most comparativists 
believed Armenian to be an Iranian language, mistakenly taking the large number of Iranian 
loanwords in Armenian to represent the inherited vocabulary. Their inability to isolate the 
“native” stratum of vocabulary in Armenian is understandable: only a small number of 
words are directly inherited from Proto-Indo-European, and these have undergone a series 
of complicated and intricate sound changes which make many forms unrecognizable. 

Only a small amount of information about the prehistory of Armenian can be deduced 
from linguistic material. The large influx of Iranian vocabulary will be discussed more fully 
below. Some Iranian words may have been borrowed into Armenian as early as the sixth 
century BC, but the greatest period of influence was the Parthian period in the first four 
centuries of the Christian era. While the Armenian lexicon shows the influence of Iranian, the 
phonemic inventory of the language is strikingly similar to Georgian, the Kartvelian language 
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historically spoken in areas to the north of Armenia. It is unlikely that this situation is the 
result of chance, but it must result from a long period of contact between the speakers of the 
two languages. The morphological categories and syntax of Kartvelian languages may also 
have influenced Armenian. However, there is little lexical interchange between Kartvelian 
and Armenian, although some Iranian loanwords in Old Georgian appear to have entered 
the language via Armenian. 

The extralinguistic facts relevant to the prehistory of the Armenian people are also obscure. 
Speakers of Armenian appear to have replaced an earlier population of Urartian speakers 
(see Ch. 5) in the mountainous region of Eastern Anatolia. The name Armenia first occurs in 
the Old Persian inscriptions at Bisottin dated to c. 520 BC (but note that the Armenians use 
the ethnonym hay [plural hayk‘] to refer to themselves). We have no record of the Armenian 
language before the fifth century AD. The Old Persian, Greek, and Roman sources do mention 
a number of prominent Armenians by name, but unfortunately the majority of these names 
are Iranian in origin, for example, Dadrsi- (in Darius’ Bisotiin inscription), Tigranes, and 
Tiridates. Other names are either Urartian (Haldita- in the Bisottin inscription) or obscure 
and unknown in literate times in Armenia (Araxa- in the Bisotiin inscription). 

Armenia officially adopted Christianity in the early years of the fourth century AD (the 
traditional date is 301-304). Conversion to Christianity provided the impetus for the creation 
of an alphabet (see below) and the translation of the Bible into the Armenian language in 
the fifth century. The Bible translation and the historical and theological works of the fifth 
century provided the model for the classical language, which was the medium of educated 
written discourse for Armenians until the nineteenth century, and is still used as a liturgical 
language in the Armenian Church. 

Modern Armenian consists of a large number of different local dialects, usually grouped 
into two principal branches, Eastern and Western. Sub- and nonliterary written material 
from the thirteenth-century Armenian Kingdom of Cilicia (often termed Middle Armenian) 
shows that the separation of the East and West dialect groups had already taken place at that 
date, and reveals the wide range of variation in the spoken language. However, the language 
of the Armenian Bible translation and early authors is strikingly uniform and may result 
from a deliberate attempt to create a standard. It seems a priori unlikely that the inhabitants 
of the different valleys and plains in the mountainous region of the Armenian Highlands 
should have spoken a uniform language in the fifth century, and some passages in classical 
authors can be interpreted as references to dialectal differences in the Armenian lexicon 
(cited by G. B. Djahukian at Greppin and Khachaturian 1986:9f.). 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


Classical Armenian is written in an alphabet of thirty-six letters (increased to thirty-eight 
letters in the tenth century). The alphabet was specially created for the language and was 
used for no other language until recent times. The exact circumstances and date of the 
creation of the Armenian alphabet are not exactly known. The traditional account, given 
in the earliest sources, attributes the creation of writing to the saint Mesrop (also called 
Ma&stoc‘) in the early years of the fifth century (the dates AD 404 and 406-407 are frequently 
cited). Koriwn, contemporary and biographer of Mesrop, relates that the saint adapted a 
previous writing system invented by a Syrian bishop, Daniel, and this has led to speculation 
that an earlier script for Armenian existed, despite the complete absence of any attested 
remains. It is possible that Koriwn was referring to a different alphabet, such as Aramaic; 
pre-Christian inscriptions found in Armenia are written in Greek or Aramaic. 
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The earliest surviving specimens of the Armenian script are inscriptions in stone in the 
now ruined church of Tekor and on mosaic pavements excavated in Jerusalem. These are 
not dated, but art historians have been able to ascribe their contexts to between the end 
of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth century. The earliest Armenian manuscript of 
the Gospels was copied in AD 887, but there are palimpsests, manuscript fragments and 
a papyrus which are of an earlier date. The early examples of the script show only capital 
letters (termed erkat‘agir “iron-writing” in Armenian). 

The relationship of the letter-forms of the Armenian script to other scripts of the Near 
East has been a subject of much dispute. Many scholars now concur with the view that Mes- 
rop used the Greek alphabet as a model. This is supported by the following observations: 
(i) the script is written from right to left; (ii) the order of the letters for which there are 
Greek correspondences follows that of the Greek alphabet; (iii) some of the letter-forms cor- 
respond to those of a cursive form of Greek, for example: f <B> for b (compare Greek 6); 
(iv) the digraph fk <OW> is used to represent the vowel [u] in imitation of Greek ov for [u]. 
However, it is difficult to find appropriate models for most of the letters for which there are 
no Greek equivalents, and Mesrop’s original contribution to the formation of the alphabet 
should not be underestimated. The alphabet has an almost perfect one-to-one correspon- 
dence with the phonemes of Classical Armenian. Linguists working on Armenian normally 
use a particular transliteration system (for which see Schmitt 1972) which I will follow here. 


Table 38.1 The Armenian alphabet 


Character _ Transcription Character Transcription 
U. a a c 
e b w m 
ve (e 3 y 
} d v n 
G e ct $ 
Bd Z, n (e) 
le © 2 © 
t e) 9 p 
(a it Q j 
dé Zz f ie 
h i U s 
L 1 4. v 
ly x S) t 
o c ip ie 
4 k 8 © 
& h h Ww 
® j 7 p 
a t f kK 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


The phonemic inventory of Classical Armenian consonants is presented in Table 38.2. Where 
the traditional transliteration scheme is at odds with the International Phonetic Alphabet, 
I have indicated the IPA equivalent in square brackets. 
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Table 38.2 The consonantal phonemes of Classical Armenian 


Manner of Place of articulation 
articulation Labial Dental Alveolar  Palato-alveolar Palatal _—~Velar Glottal 
Stops and 
affricates 

Voiceless Pp t c [ts] é [tf] k 

Voiced b d j [dz] j [d3] g 

Aspirate p‘ [p"] i (fe c [ts] Calta Kk [k*] 
Fricatives 

Voiceless xe h 
Sibilants 

Voiceless s 8 [f] 

Voiced Z z [3] 
Nasals m n 
Liquids oie 1 t 
Glides wiv yUjl 


The phonetic interpretation of several Armenian phonemes is not clear-cut, and differ- 
ent explanations are possible. A notorious problem has long been the identification of the 
manner of articulation of the different stop/affricate series. The aspirates /p‘/, /t‘/, etc. are 
unproblematic; these sounds are usually transcribed as Greek aspirates and are used to tran- 
scribe Greek aspirates. The presence of a voiceless velar fricative phoneme /x/, distinct from 
/k‘/, makes it clear that these Armenian consonants cannot be ascribed a fricative pronunci- 
ation. The other two series have been variously interpreted. The series /b/, /d/, etc. has voice 
as a distinctive feature: they are used to transcribe voiced stops in other languages and are 
themselves transcribed as voiced stops. Similar evidence enables us to know that the series /p/, 
/t/, etc. are unvoiced. The straightforward interpretation would therefore be that the three 
stop series were respectively aspirated, voiced, and voiceless. However, this leads to serious 
problems for the explanation of diachronic phonological developments, in particular for 
the emergence of the Modern Armenian dialects. In Modern Western Armenian, members 
of the Classical Armenian series /p/, /t/, etc. have become voiced obstruents, while members 
of the series /b/, /d/, etc. have become voiceless. A simultaneous diachonic development 


(1) voiced stops > voiceless stops 
voiceless stops > voiced stops 


has been rightly rejected as impossible. The change would have to have been instantaneous in 
the dialects concerned in order for the two series not to be confused. It is therefore assumed 
that either one of the Classical “voiced” or “voiceless” series, or both, also had some extra 
feature which would allow one or both series to stand in opposition to a “plain” voiced or 
voiceless series. The diachronic development could therefore be as follows (taking, for the 
sake of illustration, the voiceless series to have an extra distinctive feature): 


(2)  Stagel Stage II Stage III 
voiced voiceless voiceless 
voiceless + X voiceless +X voiced 


It is not difficult to find possible features which would fit the bill. Many Modern Eastern 
Armenian dialects show a three-way distinction between aspirates, voiceless ejectives, and 
voiced obstruents. Phonetic investigation has also indicated that in some Eastern Armenian 
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dialects the voiced series is also aspirated. It is not clear, however, that any of the three possible 
systems is correct for fifth-century Armenian: (i) ejective / voiceless aspirate / voiced aspirate; 
(ii) voiceless / voiceless aspirate / voiced aspirate; or (iii) ejective / voiceless aspirate / voiced 
(see Vaux 1998:238f.) 

Classical Armenian, like many Modern Armenian dialects, had two phonemically distinct 
varieties of r: /t/ is a rolled alveolar trill, and /r/ is an unrolled approximant. The difference 
between /z/ and /r/ is neutralized before immediately following /n/, where only /7/ can 
appear. The Armenian version of the grammatical work attributed to the Greek grammarian 
Dionysios Thrax lists /t/ as a double consonant, and this, together with the Armenian use 
of /t/ for [rr] in Iranian loanwords, has led some scholars to interpret /7/ as a geminate. 
However, genuine geminate consonants are extremely rare in Armenian, and it is therefore 
preferable to consider // as an independent unit phoneme. 

The phonemic opposition between /1/ and /1/, the palatal and velar lateral approximants, 
may have been neutralized before a following consonant (where the velar lateral is usually 
written), and possibly also in word-final position after /y/ (where there is some alternation 
in spelling in early biblical manuscripts). In Modern Armenian /t/ has developed to a voiced 
uvular fricative. 

There is some uncertainty over the phonemic status and the phonetic value of the 
Armenian letters transcribed as v and w. In Classical Armenian they are nearly in comple- 
mentary distribution; v occurs in word-initial (and sometimes morpheme-initial) position 
and after 0, whereas w is found: (i) as part of the digraph ow for the vowel [u]; (ii) after 
a, é, t; (iii) in the position C_V in oblique cases of polysyllables ending in -i, for example, 
ordwoy “of the son” (genitive singular of ordi). Both sounds also appear to contrast with the 
digraph ow in the position C_V; note the following pairs: 


(3) anowan, genitive singular of anown “name” : anvan “invincible” 
anowoy, genitive singular of aniw “wheel” : hanwoy, genitive singular of hani 
“grandmother” 


In the traditional pronunciation of Classical Armenian all three sounds are pronounced 
as [v]. 


3.2 Vowels 


Figure 38.1 presents the phonemic inventory of Classical Armenian vowels: 


FRONT CENTRAL BACK 
HIGH i ow [u] 
HIGH-MID é 3 
MID e fe) 
LOW a 


Figure 38.1 The vowel phonemes of Classical Armenian 


The vowel system of Classical Armenian is relatively straightforward. Vowel length is not 
distinctive. There are six full vowels: /a/, /e/, /€/, /i/, /o/, /ow/, as well as /a/ (schwa), which 
can never occur in a stressed syllable. The vowel /é/ derives diachronically from “ey, and in 
some paradigms the rule e+ y > /é/ is still operative. There are six diphthongs /ea/, /aw/, 
/iw/, /ew/, /ay/, and /oy/, and two triphthongs, /eay/ and /iay/. The exact pronunciation 
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of these diphthongs is disputed. The diphthong /ea/ is traditionally pronounced [ya], and 
/oy/ is traditionally pronounced [ui] in all positions except word-final. Word-final /-oy/ and 
/-ay/ are traditionally rendered as [-o] and [-a] respectively; this is almost certainly a later 
development, but it should be noted that in some Classical Armenian paradigms [-o] and 
[-a] derive synchronically from /-oy/ and /-ay/: compare the pronominal forms k‘o “your” 
from /k‘oy/ (genitive k‘oyoy) and na “he, she, it” from /nay/ (written nayn with the enclitic 
definite article -n). 

The vocalism of Armenian is partly dependent on the prosodic feature of stress. In Arme- 
nian the stress was always placed on the final syllable of an accented word (the few exceptions 
to this rule either result from recent univerbation, or are pronominal forms or interjections). 
High vowels and some diphthongs undergo a regular and predictable raising or reduction 
when not lying under the stress accent. The synchronic rules for vowel alternation are broadly 
as below: 


(4) Instressed syllables In unstressed syllables 


i 9 
ow A) 
é i 
oy ow 
ea e 


Consider the following examples: (i) hin “old,” genitive hnoy (read as hanoy); (ii) sowt “false,” 
derived verb stem “I lie” (read as satem); (iii) gitem “I know,” but angét “ignorant; (iv) yoys 
“hope,” genitive yowsoy; (v) sirec‘i “I loved,” aorist of sirem “I love,” 3rd singular sireac‘ 
“(s)he loved.” 


3.3. Phonotactics 


In Classical Armenian texts the vowel a (schwa) is not written except in word-initial position 
before a cluster of nasal or # followed by a consonant. This may give the impression that the 
language admitted complex and lengthy consonant clusters, for example, ¢marit “true,” 
sksanim “I begin,” mkrtem “I baptize,” mstnjean “eternal.” However, the traditional pronun- 
ciation of Classical Armenian, and the writing of schwa at line-endings in some manuscripts 
reveal that Armenian avoided complex consonant clusters in syllable-initial position. In fact, 
no syllable could begin with more than a single consonant. Initial combinations of the type 
sibilant + obstruent were pronounced with schwa preceding the cluster: orthographic stin 
“breast” = [astin], sksanim “I begin” = [oskasanim]. Note that such initial clusters could 
also be read with schwa separating the sibilant and obstruent in some derived terms, such 
as stem “I lie” = [satem] from sowt “false.” In combinations of the type obstruent + liquid/ 
nasal, the schwa was inserted after the obstruent: orthographic glowx “head” = [galux]; 
grem “I write” = [garem]; gnam “I go” = [ganam], etc. Certain clusters of two consonants 
are admitted in syllable-final position, but the exact rules governing the occurrence of such 
clusters are not exactly known (see further Godel 1975:9-23). As stated above, geminate 
consonants are almost entirely excluded in Armenian; where geminates appear to occur 
they generally straddle a morpheme boundary. 


3.4 Historical phonology 


The development of the Classical Armenian sounds from the Indo-European parent lan- 
guage involved a number of intricate and sometimes unusual sound changes. However, 
the paucity of inherited vocabulary, and uncertainty over the correct etymologies of much 
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of the Armenian vocabulary often makes it difficult, if not impossible, to reconstruct the 
conditioning factors for a sound change. An illustrative example of the difficulties may be 
provided by the fate of Proto-Indo-European initial *y in Armenian: scholars have argued 
for a development to I-, j-, j-, and @. 

The obstruent system of Armenian has no exact parallel in any other Indo-European 
language. What are traditionally reconstructed as the voiced stops of Proto-Indo-European 
are represented in Armenian by the voiceless series p, t, c ¢ k, parallel to their outcome as 
voiceless stops in Germanic. The traditionally reconstructed voiceless series is continued, 
at least in some positions, by aspirates p‘ t5 cS ¢5 k§ and the voiced aspirate series by the 
Armenian “voiced” series b, d, j, j, g (as seen above, it may be better to describe this series 
as voiced aspirate). 

Among the unusual sound changes of Armenian is the regular metathesis of clusters of 
the type obstruent + liquid to liquid + obstruent, this occurs even in initial position, for 
example, artasowk‘ “tears” < *draku- . But, the most famous sound change, familiar from 
many textbooks on historical linguistics, is the development of the cluster “dw- to erk- in 
initial position as in the word for “two” erkow < *dwé. It is still not fully clear by what steps 
the sound change took place; most explanations envisage a loss of occlusion of “d > rand 
concomitant “hardening” of “w to a velar (the development of *w to Armenian g is found 
in other words). 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word formation 


Armenian is an inflectional language of a recognizable Indo-European type. Morphological 
marking is mostly encoded through suffixation, although some morphological categories 
are expressed through prefixes and in several noun classes case-marking is shown through 
internal vowel changes, sometimes combined with suffixation and sometimes not. 

Most of the morphological processes in Armenian are fusional, as in other ancient Indo- 
European languages. In Modern Armenian, morphological marking is far closer to an ag- 
glutinative type, and several morphological processes of Classical Armenian could also be 
described as agglutinative: for example, the instrumental case in most of the noun declen- 
sions (using the o-declension as a representative example): 


(5) nom. sg. ji nom. pl. ji-k 
instr. sg. ji-ov instr. pl. ji-ov-k 


The case-marking here is, however, crucially different from the system of case-marking 
in Modern Armenian, and, apparently, also from the majority of agglutinative languages, 
in that the plural marker -k‘ follows, rather than precedes, the instrumental marker -ov. 
Agglutinative-type patterning is also found in verbal paradigms. 

The basic unit of word formation is the lexical root, which may be mono- or polysyllabic. 
In some verbs the aorist stem is identical with the lexical root, for example, root tes- “see,” 
third singular aorist e-tes; but this pattern is of limited productivity in Classical Armenian, 
and most present and aorist verbal stems are formed through suffixation. Most noun and 
adjective stems are also derived through suffixation of the root, even where the root stands as 
the second member of a compound. In many instances, the form of the nominative singular 
is coincidental with that of the root, and the suffix is only apparent in oblique cases. For 
example, the root gorc- means “work,” from which are derived (synchronically) a noun gorc 
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“work,” a verb gorcem “I work” and a compound adjective angorc “lazy.” The noun gorc and 
adjective angorc cannot, however, be described as root formations, as they have different 
declensions: gorc is an o-stem (genitive plural gorcoc‘’), whereas angorc is an i-stem (genitive 
plural angorcic‘). A more exact citation form would consequently be gorc(o) and angorc(i). 

Unlike the earlier Indo-European languages, Classical Armenian has given up vowel alter- 
nation (ablaut) within a lexical root as a productive derivational marker. Ablaut alternations 
are, however, still found in some of the inherited vocabulary items, for example, barjr “high” 
and erknaberj “sky-high”; snanim “I nourish” and san “nursling”; but the only productive 
use of vowel alternation is in the formation of reduplicated compounds, for which see 
below. 

Preverbs and compounding are also employed to form lexical stems, as in other Indo- 
European languages. However, Armenian is unusual among languages of that family in that 
nouns and verbs may also be derived directly from an inflected nominal form, or from a 
complete syntagm. For example, kanambi “having a wife” is derived from the instrumental 
singular, kanamb, of kin “woman, wife”; a common word for “night,” c‘ayg (o-stem), derives 
from the prepositional phrase c‘-ayg “until (c-) dawn” (ayg, normally ow-stem); the adjective 
é‘k‘met “innocent, free from sin” is formed from a complete sentence: 


(6) CSik* met 
not=any.NOM.SG. siN.NOM.SG. 
“there is no sin” 


4.2 Nominal declensions 


The Armenian nominal declension has seven cases: nominative, accusative, genitive-dative, 
locative, ablative, instrumental. A few personal names borrowed from Greek show a distinct 
vocative form, modeled on the Greek vocative, but the nominative normally serves as the case 
of address. There are two numbers, singular and plural. There are no gender distinctions, 
even in pronouns. 

The nominal declensions of Armenian are noteworthy for the large degree of partial 
and complete syncretism that is found. The nominative and accusative are syncretic in all 
declensions (except for personal pronouns) in the singular, but distinct in the plural, where 
the accusative and locative are always syncretic. The genitive-dative and ablative are always 
syncretized in the plural, but in most declensions they are distinct in the singular, while the 
locative is syncretized with the genitive-dative in most declensions in the singular, having a 
distinct case-marker only in one declension class. 

In Classical Armenian there is a fairly large number of different nominal declensional 
paradigms. Even so, for the instrumental singular and all plural cases the case-markers 
themselves are either the same or morphophonemic alternatives: 


(7) instr. sg. -w /-v /-b 
nom. pl. -k 
acc. pl., loc. pl. -S 
gen.-dat.-abl. pl. -c 
instr. pl. -wk‘ / -vk‘ / -bk 


The plural declensions of all nouns and nearly all pronouns are consequently nearly isomor- 
phic. The declensions differ in the markers of the oblique singular cases and the vocalism of 
the element preceding the instrumental singular and plural and the genitive-dative-ablative 
plural. 
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It is possible to divide the regular declensional paradigms into three broad patterns. 

1. The first type shows an invariable stem; the nominative singular is zero-marked and 
ends in a consonant, or the vowel -ow, or is a monosyllable ending in -7. The case-markers 
of the instrumental and genitive-dative-ablative plural are preceded by the stem-vowel: a, i, 
o or ow. There is also a separate subclass of the a-declension, restricted to personal names, 
which I have not listed here. 


(8) a-declension i-declension  o-declension ow-declension 
“year” “heart” “horse” “advice” 
y 
Singular 
Nominative am sirt ji xrat 
Accusative am sirt ji xrat 
Genitive-dative ami srti jioy xratow 
Locative ami srti ji xratow 
Ablative amé srté jloy xratowé/xraté 
Instrumental amaw srtiw jiov xratow 
Plural 
Nominative amk* sirtk* jik® xratk 
Accusative ams sirts jis xrats 
Genitive-dative amac‘ srtic® jioc® xratowc® 
Locative ams sirts jis xrats 
Ablative amac’ srtic’ jioc® xratowc* 
Instrumental amawk* srtiwk* jiovk* xratowk‘ 


The noun xrat is unusual in showing both ablative singular forms xraté and xratowé; most 
of the nouns in the ow-declension show only one or the other form. 

2. The second type can be termed the “mixed” type; it comprises only polysyllabic nouns 
with a nominative singular in -i. Unlike the previous inflection type, the stem undergoes 
modifications in different cases: the final -i of the nominative changes to -e- before following 
-a-, and -w- before following -o-. The inflectional endings are mostly the same as the o- and 
a-declensions, but several nouns of this class show a locative and ablative formed with the 
marker -j which is also found in some irregular noun declensions and in a few pronominal 
forms. 


(9) wo-declension _ ea-declension 
“son” “place” 
Singular 
Nominative ordi teh 
Accusative ordi teh 
Genitive-dative ordwoy tetwoy 
Locative ordi/ordwoj tetwoj 
Ablative ordwoy tetwoy/tetwojé 
Instrumental ordwov teteaw 
Plural 
Nominative ordik‘ tetik* 
Accusative ordis tehis 
Genitive-dative ordwoc teteac’ 
Locative ordis telis 
Ablative ordwoc‘ teteac’ 


Instrumental ordwovk‘ teteawk‘ 
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3. The third type covers nouns with a variable stem. The nominative singular ends -Cn, 
-Cr or -C? (C = any consonant or w). In cases outside the nominative-accusative singular 
the stem changes either through vowel-insertion or vowel-alternation in the predestinential 
syllable. In the r- and #-declensions the insertion vowel is normally e, but the n-declension 
has several subclasses with different internal vocalism. 


(10) r-declension  +-declension n-declension 
“bone” “star” “finger” “blood” 

Singular 
Nominative oskr astt matn ariwn 
Accusative oskr astt matn ariwn 
Genitive-dative osker astet matin arean 
Locative osker astet matin arean 
Ablative oskeré asteté matné arené 
Instrumental oskerb astetb matamb areamb 

Plural 
Nominative oskerk* astetk‘ matownk* — ariwnk‘ 
Accusative oskers astets matowns ariwns 
Genitive-dative oskerac astetac® matanc‘ areanc’ 
Locative oskers astets matowns ariwns 
Ablative oskerac‘ astetac matanc‘ areanc’ 
Instrumental oskerbk* astetbk* matambk* areambk‘ 


The forms given for the genitive-dative-ablative plural and the instrumental plural for the r- 
and #-declension are illustrative. In early texts, forms ending -rc‘ and -rawk‘ and -tawk‘ are 
also found. The n-stem declension has a number of subclasses which show different patterns 
of vowel alternation before the -n- in the genitive-dative and locative of the singular and 
the nominative and accusative-locative in the plural. There are a number of other minor 
and irregular declension patterns which show variations on the above types. Several nouns 
also show different plural and singular declension patterns, for example: the noun now 
“daughter-in-law” declines as an o-stem in the singular, but an n-stem (nominative plural 
nowank*) in the plural. 


4.3 Pronominal declensions 


As in many other Indo-European languages, in Armenian the declension of deictic pronouns 
showsa considerable degree of integration with the nominal paradigms, whereas the personal 
pronouns are synchronically anomalous. The most noteworthy structural feature of the 
pronominal inflection is the absence of syncretism between genitive and dative singular, 
which is found in all nominal declensions; the personal pronouns show a difference between 
genitive and dative plural as well. Many of the pronominal case-markers are the same as 
those used in the nominal declensions, but other markers are also found, most importantly 
-ras a marker of the genitive singular, and -owm for the dative, locative, and ablative. 

The pronominal declensions show several examples of compound case-marking, where 
one case is built up from another inflectional form. This process is also found in some 
nominal declensions (for example, the ablative form tetwojé formed from the locative 
tetwoj in the wo-declension cited above), but is more widespread among the pronouns. 
The case affected is always the ablative, which adds its characteristic marker -(an)é to the 
form of the locative case in the singular, but to the genitive-dative in the plural. For example: 
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(11) nmané ablative singular of na “he, she it,” formed from nma, locative singular 
owmek® ablative singular of ok‘ “anyone,” formed from owmek‘, locative singular 
noc‘ané ablative plural of na, formed from noc‘a, genitive-dative plural 


(There are also sporadic examples of the unextended form noc‘a used as an ablative plural 
in the earliest texts.) 

Demonstrative pronouns in Armenian show a three-way deixis corresponding to prox- 
imity to speaker, addressee, and other. Pronouns marked for proximity to the speaker share 
a stem s-: anaphoric sa, demonstrative pronoun and adjective ays, soyn “the same.” For 
proximity to the addressee the stem is d-: anaphoric da, demonstrative ayd, doyn “the same.” 
And for nonproximity to speaker and addressee the stem is n-: anaphoric na, demonstrative 
ayn, and noyn “the same.” The same deixis system operates for the indeclinable clitic definite 
articles -s, -d, and -n. 

Interrogative and indefinite pronouns are marked as human/nonhuman: ov “who?”, omn 
“someone,” ok‘ “anyone,” opposed to zi “what?”, and imn/in¢‘ “something, anything.” 

As representative of the variety of the pronominal declension, there follow the classical 
forms of the first singular and plural personal pronoun and the anaphoric pronoun na: 


(12) Personal and anaphoric pronouns 


os ad “we” 
Nominative es mek‘ 
Accusative is mez 
Genitive im mer 
Dative inj mez 
Locative is mez 
Ablative inén ménj 


Instrumental inew mewk‘ 


» 


“he, she, it” “they 


Nominative na nok‘a 
Accusative na nosa 
Genitive nora noc‘a 
Dative nma noc‘a 
Locative nma nosa 
Ablative nmané noc‘ané 
Instrumental novaw nok‘awk‘ 


4.4 Verbal conjugations 


The Armenian verbal system shows separate categories for person, number, tense/aspect, 
voice, and mood. The verbal paradigm is built around the opposition ofa present and aorist 
stem. From the present stem are formed the present indicative, imperfect indicative, present 
subjunctive, imperative, and infinitive, while from the aorist stem are formed the aorist 
indicative, aorist subjunctive, and imperative. Various nominal and adjectival formations, 
including the past participle, are formed from both the aorist and present stem. 

Indicative forms encode both tense and aspect. The imperfect and aorist indicative both 
predominantly refer to situations in the time preceding the utterance, and the present 
indicative refers to events contemporaneous with the utterance (the present and imperfect 
can also have modal uses in, for example, conditional sentences). Reference to events in future 
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time is usually made with the subjunctive. The basis of the opposition between present and 
aorist stems is aspectual. This is most clearly seen in the imperative: the present imperative is 
used (in all cases except for the existential verb) with the negative mias a prohibitive, but the 
aorist imperative is only used as a positive imperative. However, the basis of the aspectual 
nuance in the subjunctive and indicative is not always clear; in the Bible translation, Greek 
aorist subjunctives are translated by both aorist and present subjunctives, and Greek present 
subjunctives similarly. It has been suggested that the present/aorist opposition was differently 
organized in Armenian and Greek and that in Armenian the aorist is the marked aspect (see 
Meillet 1909:104—113 [= 1962:93-102] and Vogt 1930 [= 1988:8—24]). 

Classical Armenian has a curiously skewed system of voice marking. In the present in- 
dicative and imperative, one class of verbs, with first-person singular -em, regularly forms 
mediopassives in -im. However, verbs with first-person singular -im (other than those which 
serve as mediopassives to verbs in -em), -am, and -owm are not marked for voice. In the 
imperfect, indicative voice is not marked in any verb paradigm. But in the aorist all indica- 
tive, subjunctive and imperative forms are marked as active or mediopassive with a separate 
set of endings. There is no marking of voice in the infinitive or past participle. In addition, 
there is a large number of deponent verbs which only show mediopassive forms. 


4.4.1 Present tense 

In the present stem system, nearly all verbs fall into four different classes: the -em, -im, -am, 
and -owm conjugations. Examples of conjugation are as follows: 

(13) Present and imperfect indicative 


Present indicative 
“Ibring? “Iambrought”? “Ihope” “I take” 


Ist sg. berem berim yowsam arnowm 
2nd sg. beres beris yowsas arnows 
3rd sg. beré beri yowsay arnow 
Ist pl. beremk’ — berimk* yowsamk* afnowmk* 
2nd pl.  berék* berik‘ yowsayk* — arnowk’* 
3rd pl. _ beren berin yowsan afnown 
Imperfect 
Ist sg. berei yowsayi arnowi 
2nd sg. bereir yowsayir arnowir 
3rd sg. berér yowsayr arnoyr 
Ist pl. bereak* yowsayak’ afnowak‘ 
2nd pl. bereik‘ yowsayik* — arnowik‘ 
3rd pl. berein yowsayin arnowin 


The endings of the present subjunctive conjugation are identical with those of the present 
indicative, but the stem is formed by the addition of a suffix -ic’- to the present stem, 
illustrated here with the first and second persons of the singular: 


(14) Present subjunctive 


Istsg.  beric‘em beric‘im yowsayc‘em arnowc‘owm 
2nd sg. beric‘es _beric‘is = yowsayc‘es = atnowc‘ows 
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Note that the subjunctive of the -am conjugation (yowsayc‘em) is formed with the quasi- 
active personal endings -em, -es, etc.; this is the case even for deponent verbs which exclusively 
take passive endings in the aorist. 

The present imperative has special endings in the second-person singular: 


(15) berer berir yowsar arnowr 


4.4.2 Aorist tense 


There is only a single set of inflectional endings for the active and mediopassive in the aorist 
system. The prefix e- (termed the “augment”) is attached to finite aorist verb forms which 
would otherwise be mononsyllabic. As an example, consider tesi, the aorist of tesanem 
“T see”: 


(16) Aorist indicative 


Active Passive 
Ist sg. tes-i tes-ay 
2nd sg. tes-er _tes-ar 
3rd sg. —_e-tes tes-aw 
Ist pl. tes-ak‘ _ tes-ak* 
2nd pl. tes-ék’ _ tes-ayk* 
3rd pl. tes-in _tes-an 


The aorist subjunctive is formed with the suffix -c*- and a special set of endings, some of 
which recall the present -em and -im conjugations: 


(17) Aorist subjunctive 


Active Passive 
Ist sg. tes-ic® tes-ayc 
2nd sg. _ tes-c'es tes-c‘is 
3rd sg. tes-c“é tes-c‘i 


Ist pl. tes-c‘owk’ _ tes-c‘owk‘ 
2nd pl. _ tes-jik* tes-jik‘ 
3rd pl. — tes-c‘en tes-c‘in 


The aorist imperative has different endings for mono- and polysyllabic aorist stems in 
the singular. For polysyllabic stems, the aorist active imperative is formed through loss of 
the final consonant of the stem. For monosyllabic stems the endings are as follows: 


(18) Aorist imperative 


Active Passive 
2nd sg. tes tes-ir 
2nd plural tes-ék* _ tes-arowk* 


4.5 Nonfinite verbal formations 


All Armenian verbs can form a verbal noun, traditionally termed the infinitive, through 
the addition of -/ to the present stem, with the slight complication that verbs in the -im 
conjugation have an infinitive in -el. The infinitive is not marked for aspect or voice, and it 
behaves like a noun in that it declines (as an o-stem), can be marked by an article and by 
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dependent genitives, and is governed by prepositions. As the complement after verbs the 
infinitive never receives a definite article or defining genitive. 

All Armenian verbs are also capable of forming a past participle, usually by the addition 
of the suffix -eal to the aorist stem; in one class of verbs, those with present -em/-im, aorist 
-ec‘i/-ec‘ay, the past participle can be optionally formed from the present stem. The past 
participle is also unmarked for voice. The subject of the participle frequently stands in the 
genitive case when it has a transitive meaning. 

Other suffixes also attach to the present or aorist stem to form verbal adjectives. The most 
closely integrated into the verbal system is the so-called future-participle formed with a suffix 
-oc‘ added directly to the present infinitive. These forms are always found as predicates with 
the copula verb to denote immediacy, necessity, or obligation; they are not marked for voice. 
The suffix -i is also added directly on the infinitive to form passive adjectives, such as sireli 
“lovable” from sirel “to love.” 

Two other “quasi-participial” forms should be mentioned: 


1. The first is an a-stem construction in -ot/-awt (both spellings are found in the earliest 
manuscripts), formed from either present or aorist stem: both tesan-ot and tes-ot 
“see-ing” are found in early texts. 

2. The second is an o-stem formation in -own, built from the present stem. 

These forms are predictable in meaning and used with the same syntactic constructions 
as the verbs from which they are derived, but neither is freely productive. 


4.6 Derivational morphology 


Armenian mainly forms derived verbs and nouns through suffixation. There are a large 
number of different suffixes, many highly productive in Classical Armenian with largely 
predictable meanings. Nouns can be derived from nouns, verbs, or indeed whole syntagms 
(see §4.1 and the example of [6]). For most nouns the nominative singular also serves as the 
stem to which suffixes are attached; for deverbative formations the aorist stem of the verb 
is usually used. Some suffixed forms may themselves serve as a base for further suffixation, 
with the consequence that a single lexical root may have a large number of derivatives. 

Some examples of Armenian patterns of nominal suffixation can be shown from the 
following derivatives of gorc “work, action, manufacture,” found in fifth-century Armenian 
(compounds have been excluded): 


1. gorcawor “workman, anyone who works,” formed with the suffix -awor which forms 
nouns denoting occupation or profession. From this is further built gorcaworowt‘iwn 
“work (in the abstract), labor” with the extremely common abstract noun suffix 
-owt ‘iwn. 

25 gorci “tool,” formed with the suffix -i which is sometimes used, as here, to denote an 
instrument. A derivative of gorci can be made by the adjectival suffix -akan, yielding 
gorciakan “instrumental.” 


There are also a number of highly productive derivational suffixes used to form verbs. 
Extremely common is the suffix used to form causatives: present -owc‘ane-, aorist -owc‘- 
(third singular -oyc‘, aorist imperative -o), added to the aorist stem of the verb: thus, darnam 
“T turn (intr.),” aorist darjay gives darjowc‘anem “I turn (tr.).” 


4.7 Compounds 


Compounding is a productive process of word formation in Classical Armenian (see Meillet 
1913b = 1962:159-184 for the best survey); indeed, many of the derivational suffixes of 
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Armenian (for example, -awor mentioned above) evolve from generalized compound forms. 
For all compounds the head of the compound occurs as the second member. The first 
member of a compound, if a noun or adjective, normally stands in the stem-form which, 
for most items, is identical with the nominative singular. When the second element of a 
compound does not begin with a vowel, the productive pattern is to insert a liaison vowel 
-a- between the two members of the compound. However, a number of compounds are 
formed without the liaison vowel -a-, and in derivatives of compounds the liaison vowel is 
often dropped. The principal productive types of compounding found in Armenian are the 
following: 


1. Exocentric compounds of the type modifier + head noun: mec “big” + town “house” > 
mecatown “rich”; an- “without-” + mit(k‘) (a-stem) “mind” > anmit “mad, senseless.” 
Exocentric compounds frequently follow the same declension class as their head noun, 
but many are declined as i-stems: in the Bible translation anmitis found declined both 
as an i-stem and as an a-stem. 

2.  Endocentric compounds of the type modifier + head noun: aysawr “today,” from ays 
“this” and awr “day.” This type of compound is of limited productivity in fifth-century 
Armenian. 

3. | Governing compounds, with a verbal element as the second member. This type 
is highly productive in Armenian. As examples, consider: jowkn “fish” + orsam “I 
hunt” > jknors “fisher” (a-stem); andam “limb” + lowcanem “I loose” (aorist lowci, 
third singular eloyc) > andamaloyc “paralytic, having been loosed as to the limbs.” 
This second example shows a compound which appears to be exocentric with the first 
element as its head: “having loosened limbs.” 

4. There are a small number of copulative compounds in Armenian; usually these show 
the conjunction ew between the two elements: ert‘ewek (a-stem) “coming and going,” 
derived from the stems of ert‘am “I come” and eki suppletive aorist of gam “I go.” 

5. A productive means of forming words with intensive or distributive meanings is 
through reduplication of the same lexical element, sometimes with associated vowel 
or consonant changes (see Leroy 1986 for full survey): mecamec “very big” (mec “big”); 
dasadas “in divisions” (das “division”); kerakowr “food” (suppletive aorist ker-ay 
“T ate”); atxamatx “diverse goods for sale” (atx “box, baggage”). 


4.8 Numerals 


The numeral system of Armenian is decimal. The numbers 1—16 and the decads, hundreds 
and 1,000 and 10,000 are expressed by single lexical items; other numbers are formed through 
juxtaposition and combination using ew “and.” Suffixed forms of the cardinal numbers are 
used to express ordinal, collective, multiplicative, and iterative numerals. The numbers 1-4 
are inflected in all cases, but higher numbers rarely show inflection in early texts. Some of 
the lower numerals follow as examples: mi “1,” erkow “2,” erek‘ “3, Cork’ “4, hing “5,” vec‘ 


6, 6 


“6,” ewt'n “7, owt’ “8, inn “9, tasn “10,” k‘san “20,” k‘san ew inn “29.” 


5. SYNTAX 


There is only space here to sketch out a few of the more remarkable features of Armenian 
syntax; some topics of relevance, such as the role of aspect in the verbal system, have already 
been discussed. Other topics, such as the syntax of coordinate and subordinate clauses, will 
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be omitted from what follows since the syntactic elements are largely familiar from other 
Indo-European languages; thus Armenian uses particles to introduce subordinate clauses 
which have an internal stucture similar to that of main clauses. 


5.1 Word order 


In Classical Armenian, word order has mostly a pragmatic, rather than syntactic, function. 
Modern Armenian is a fairly rigorous head-final language, but the earlier language had 
different preferred orders depending on the nature of the syntactic constituent. Armenian 
has prepositions, rather than postpositions; in noun phrases the unmarked order is adjective— 
head noun, but head noun — dependent genitive. Armenian prose exhibits great variety in 
the position of the verb in the sentence, with verb-initial placement particularly frequent in 
historical narrative. 


5.2 Concord 


The rules for concord in Classical Armenian are not straightforward, particularly for noun 
phrases. Modern Armenian has moved away from the Indo-European pattern, in which all 
constituents in a noun phrase are marked for concord or dependence, towards a system 
in which there is only one marker for the whole phrase. The earlier language appears to 
stand halfway between the two types. Adjectives sometimes agree with their head nouns, 
but sometimes they do not. Meillet (1900 = 1962:39-55) worked out the following general 
tendencies: 


(19) A. adjectives following their head noun show concord 
B. monosyllabic adjectives preceding their head noun show concord unless the 
noun is nominative or accusative-locative plural 


As Meillet noted, these rules do not always apply, and sometimes adjective and noun show 
partial concord: they are both in the same case, but the adjective is singular and the noun is 
plural, for example, Mark 5:42: 


(20) ew = zarmac‘an mecaw zarmanaleawk‘ 
and amaze.AOR.PASS.3RDPL. great.INSTR.SG. amazement.INSTR.PL. 
“and they were amazed with great amazement” 


Clearly this could also explain the lack of concord between adjectives and nouns in the 
nominative and accusative plural, since the nominative-accusative singular is zero-marked. 
Noun phrases involving numerals also follow a peculiar pattern of concord. When joined 
with one of the inflected numerals, 2 to 4, head nouns are marked as plural. With a higher 
numeral, head nouns are mostly only marked as plural nominative or accusative if they 
precede the numeral. When they follow the head noun they are marked as singular, and 
sometimes a following verb is inflected as singular not plural, for example, Luke 8:2: 


(21) ewt'n dew=n eleal ér 
seven devil.NOM.SG.=ART.  leave.PAST.PART. be.IMPF.3RDSG. 
“the seven devils had left” 


The marking of nominal dependents in noun phrases also shows divergence from the 
Indo-European type. A sporadic feature observable in some Armenian texts (most frequently 
the early historical writers) but avoided in others (e.g., the Gospel versions) is case attraction, 
whereby all constituents of a noun phrase, including adnominal dependents, are attracted 
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into the same case as the head noun (see Hiibschmann 1906:478—480 = 1976:434—436, and 
Vogt 1932 = 1988:25-49). For example, at Genesis 6:7 many Armenian manuscripts read 


(22) y=eresac‘ erkré 
from=face.ABL.PL. earth.aBL.sG. (eresk‘ “face” is plurale tantum) 


to render Greek dato treoowtrou Tis yij\s “from the face of the earth,” rather than the 
“expected” (in terms of Indo-European syntax) construction: 


(23) “y=eresac‘ erkri 
*from=face.ABL.PL. earth.GEN.sG. 


This “case attraction” is most frequent when the head noun stands in the ablative or instru- 
mental, although there are also examples where the head noun is in the locative. The case 
into which the adnominal dependent is attracted is always unambiguous. 


5.3 Case usage 


Case usage in Classical Armenian is broadly similar to that found in other older Indo- 
European languages, but there are a few important areas of divergence. Except for a few 
fossilized phrases, cases only have local functions in conjunction with prepositions. Some 
grammatical functions are also marked by prepositions: the use of the ablative with the 
prepositioni(prevocalic y-) “from” as the case of the agent after passive verbs is not surprising, 
but a more interesting phenomenon is the use of the preposition z- to mark the accusative. 
When a noun or pronoun in the accusative is definite, the preposition z- precedes the noun, 
but indefinite items are not so marked. For example: 


(24) etes kin 
see.AOR.3RD SG. Wwoman.ACC.sG. 
“he saw a woman” 


but 


(25) etes z=kin=n 
see.AOR.3RDSG. PREP.=Woman.ACC.SG.=ART. 
“he saw the woman” 


5.4 Cliticized articles 


Armenian marks definiteness with three clitic particles -s, -d, -n, termed articles, which are 
unmarked for case, number, or gender, but which are marked for proximity, correlating 
with the deictic pronouns ays “this (near speaker), ayd “that (near addressee), and ayn 
“that” (see Jungmann 1964 and 1965). In early Armenian texts these articles frequently have 
a weak deictic force, for example, Mark 13:1, 


(26) tes, orpisi en k‘arink‘=s 
see.AOR.IMPV. what-sort be.PRES.3RDPL. stone.NOM.PL.=ART. 
“Look, how wonderful the(se) stones are!” 


but they are used also without any perceivable deictic force, for example, Mark 14:38: 


a 


(27) ogi=s yawzar é bayc marmin=s_ tkar é 
spirit=arvt. willing be.pres.3rpsc. but body=arr. weak be.PRES.3RDSG. 
“the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak” 
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Relative phrases have a syntax similar to that of noun phrases, even to the extent that an 
entire relative phrase can be marked with an article, which is attached to the first accented 
word in the relative phrase, whatever part of speech it is, for example, Mark 14:65: 


A 


(28) ov é ayn or ehar=n z=k‘ez? 
who be.pres.3RDsG. that.vomM.sc. who hit.aor.3RDSG.=ART. PREP=YOU.ACC. 
“Who is the one that hit you?” 


5.5 Syntax of the past participle 


A peculiar and much discussed aspect of Armenian syntax is the construction used with 
the past participle and the periphrastic perfect, formed from the combination of the past 
participle and copula. For intransitive verbs, or the passive of transitive verbs, the subject of 
the participle is usually in the nominative, and the copula agrees in number with the subject, 
for example, Matthew 4:24: 


(29) or neteal ein 
who _ afflict.PAST.PART. be.IMPF.3RDPL. 
“(those) who had been afflicted” 


However, the construction with transitive verbs is highly unusual. The logical object is in 
the accusative case, but the logical subject is placed in the genitive case; in the periphrastic 
perfect the copula always takes the third-person singular form, for example, Matthew 6:8: 


(30) minc‘ew jer xndreal int icé 
before you.GEN.PL. [seek.pasT.PART] [anything.acc.] [be.suBJUNC.3RDSG. | 
1 nmané 


from _ he.aBL.sG. 
“before you seek anything from him” 


When a participle phrase precedes a different main verb the subject of the participle remains 
in the genitive, even ifit is the subject of the main verb of the sentence, for example, Matthew 
9:2: 


(31) ew teseal yisowsi z=hawats noca asé... 
and see.PAST.PART. JeSUuS.GEN.SG. PREP.=faith.acc.pL. he.GEN.PL. say.PRES.3RDSG. 
“And Jesus seeing their faith said...” 


6. LEXICON 


The lexicon of Classical Armenian has a number of different components. Only a small 
proportion of the lexicon is inherited directly from Proto-Indo-European. This includes a 
number of basic vocabulary items: the lower numerals (the word for “100” hariwr is not 
Indo-European, but its source is not clear); many of the terms for kinship relations; body 
parts; livestock; adjectives denoting physical properties; verbs denoting common human 
activities or experiences. A few noteworthy shifts of meaning have taken place: PIE *ekwo- 
“horse” > Armenian é5 “donkey”; PIE *g"eh)- “step, go” > Armenian kam “stand,” PIE 
*h néb" - “boss, hub” > Armenian aniw “wheel.” 

There area very large number of Iranian loanwords in Armenian, over a thousand separate 
lexical items not counting derivatives or compounded forms. The Iranian influence on the 
Armenian language is comparable to the influence of Norman French and Latin on English. 
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In Armenian, not only is the larger part of vocabulary of administration, military life, 
and religion borrowed from Iranian, but also adjectives and prepositions and a number of 
adjectival, adverbial, and nominal suffixes. Even phrasal combinations of noun and verb 
are calqued from Iranian. The loans can be divided into two different strata: (i) during 
the Parthian period (c. 200 BC to AD 400), cultural and political contacts between the 
Armenians and Iranians were closest, and there was a large influx of words from Parthian 
including common terms such as mah “death,” asxarh “land, Sat “very, seaw “black” and 
spitak “white”; (ii) in the later Sasanian period, contact was much less close and loanwords 
from this period are not well integrated into the Armenian lexicon. 

With the advent of Christianity, more loanwords entered the language, principally from 
Greek and Syriac, resulting from increased contact with fellow Christians and the use of the 
Greek and Syriac Bibles in the early Armenian Church. 

Although a large portion of the Armenian vocabulary can be traced to its Indo-European, 
Iranian, Greek or Syriac origin, much remains obscure, for example, the words sag “goose,” 


ve 


zok‘ané “mother-in-law” and glowx “head.” 
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CHAPTER 39 


Etruscan 


HELMUT RIX 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Etruscan, the language of the Etruscans, is attested between 700 BC and AD 50 in the 
area of northwest central Italy between the Arno, the Tiber, and the Tyrrhenian Sea. A 
few Etruscan texts come from other areas of Italy (especially from Campania and Emilia) 
and from Corsica, and isolated examples are known from Provence, Tunisia, Greece, and 
Egypt. 

The most important source of Etruscan is the c. nine thousand inscriptions. The majority 
are funerary inscriptions, which often consist of no more than the name of the deceased. 
The second largest group is formed by the likewise mostly short texts on objects of daily life 
which indicate the owner or the manufacturer, or the object as a present or a dedication. 
Readily comprehensible are the labels inscribed next to figures in pictorial representations. 
The longer inscriptions are legal or ritual in character. The quasi-bilingual from Pyrgi (with 
a parallel text in Phoenician) reports the dedication of a cult building; the Perugine cippus 
records a contract about a piece of land; the clay tablet of Capua (which, with 300 preserved 
words, is the longest Etruscan inscription) preserves a ritual calendar; and the recently 
published (Agostiniani and Nicosia 2000) bronze tablet of Cortona seems to contain, as 
I think, a record of the treatment of tenant farmers after the sale of an estate rented by 
them. A calendar of rituals is also described in the one noninscriptional, and at the same 
time longest (1,500 words), Etruscan text — a linen book, which was torn up and used as 
wrappings on a mummy in Egypt and of which a good half is preserved (often called the 
Zagreb mummy after its present location). Interesting secondary sources for the lexicon and 
for textual interpretation are glosses (meanings of Etruscan words given by Latin and Greek 
authors; e.g., aesar... etrusca lingua deus, [“aesar...the Etruscan word for god” ] Suetonius, 
The Life of Augustus 97) and loanwords in Latin (satelles “body guard” < Etr. zat[i]la0 
“striker”). 

The prehistory of the Etruscans has been disputed for two thousand years. Historians of 
the fifth century BC (Herodotus 1.94, Hellanicus in Dionysius of Halicarnassus 1.28.3—4) 
had claimed immigration from the Aegean; the orator Dionysius of Halicarnassus (first 
century BC) argued from the lack of related languages (but see below) for the autochthony 
of the Etruscans in Italy. Until now archeological arguments (Pallottino 1988:77-101) have 
been as poorly conclusive as linguistic. 

In the course of their history (seventh to first centuries BC) the Etruscans never formed a 
centrally governed state. Rather they lived in separate city-states, which were first ruled by 
monarchs and which later, from around 500 BC, became oligarchies, and were tied to each 
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other through common cult festivals. The Etruscans who possessed citizenship, the Pacevva 
(Dionysius of Halicarnassus 1.30.3; < Etr. rasna “army, people”; see Rix 1984b), clearly 
made up only a part of the population. Beside these there was a rural population (Mevéotat, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 9.5.4), with personal freedom and economic independence, but 
without political rights and at least in part of Italic origin. Only in the third to second 
centuries was this section of the population incorporated into the Etruscan citizenry (Rix 
1963:372-376). 

Until the beginning of the fifth century BC the Etruscans were the dominating power in 
upper and central Italy. The defeat at Cumae by the Greeks in 474 BC marks the beginning 
of the Etruscan decline, which was accelerated by the invasion of the Celts in the fourth 
century BC. Politically the Etruscans became dependent allies of Rome at the beginning of 
the third century and two hundred years later Roman citizens. Shortly after the turn of the 
millennium, Etruscan ceased to be written; around which time the language would also have 
ceased to be spoken. 

The syncope of unaccented internal vowels (see §3.5.2.4) — which around 480 BC changed 
the structure of many words and may well be connected with the social and political changes 
of the time — marks the break between Archaic Etruscan and Late Etruscan. Since the third 
century, and intensely in the first century, Latin influence is perceptible (orthography, mor- 
phology); incorrect texts appear. In spite of changes in the development of the sound system 
(both some regional changes [see §3.5.1] and fewer affecting the whole of the Etruscan area 
[see §3.5.2]), there is no evidence that distinct Etruscan dialects developed. This correlates 
with the political structure of Etruria and speaks for a relatively late spread of the language 
from a limited area. 

To the same language family as Etruscan there belong only two poorly attested lan- 
guages: Lemnian in the Northeast of the Aegean (sixth century BC; Agostiniani 1986) 
and Rhaetic in the Alps (fifth to first centuries BC; Schumacher 1992:246—248; Rix 1998). 
Lemnian and Rhaetic are so close to Etruscan that Etruscan can be used to understand 
them. The date of the common source language, Proto-Tyrsenic, can probably be fixed to 
the last quarter of the second millennium BC. The location of its homeland is disputed, 
however; possibilities include: (i) the northern Aegean, whence Proto-Etruscan and Proto- 
Rhaetic speakers would have come in the course of the Aegean migration westwards at the 
end of the second millennium (similarly Herodotus [1.94] identifies Lydia as the Etruscan 
homeland); (ii) central Italy, from which Proto-Lemnian speakers would have migrated 
eastwards and Proto-Rhaetic speakers northwards. A decisive judgment is not currently 
possible. 

The lack of well-known related languages limits the comparative method’s access to 
Etruscan to the area of loanwords (see §6). Moreover, in reading an Etruscan text, one 
must first attempt to determine a text’s message from its context, and then to correlate 
the elements of content in the message with the structural elements in the text. Hereby 
glosses, loanwords, and above all texts in the better-known languages of the same cul- 
tural area (Latin, Greek, and so on) can help. From the results, a grammar and a lexi- 
con can be constructed tentatively; these serve to test hypotheses and require continual 
amendment. 

In this way a significant number of elements and rules have been identified more or 
less securely for the grammar and lexicon of Etruscan, and the meaning of a considerable 
number of texts and text fragments has been made clear. We are, of course, still far from a 
complete understanding of the Etruscan language, so that much of what is presented below 
still needs to be stated more precisely, amended, and corrected. 
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Table 39.1 The Etruscan alphabet of archaic inscriptions 


Character Transcription Character Transcription 
A a 1 p 
S) € M o 
4 e 1°) q 
q Vv q ie 
I Zz ° s 
A h il t 
® 0 Y u 
| i xX $ 
y k i ® 
\ 1 v x 
4 m 8 f 
Y n 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


The Etruscan writing system is an alphabet, which was created at the end of the eighth 
century BC, in several local variants, from an alphabet of West Greek origin; it was taught 
in scribal schools and is attested in inscriptions (see Table 39.1). The West Greek alphabet 
contained twenty-two letters derived from Phoenician characters plus four additional signs 
of Greek origin. This form of the Greek alphabet used X for the sequence /k/ + /s/ and Y for 
/k*/. A few letters, for which Etruscan had no use, were not used in texts (“lettres mortes”: 
B, >, O and Phoenician samekh (#) = East Greek £). 

The southern variant of the “working” alphabet used three different letters for the three 
phonetic variants of /k/: (i) q (0; Greek koppa) before following /u/; (ii) k (A; Greek kappa) 
before /a/; and (iii) c (2; Greek gamma) before /i/ or /e/. This distribution, which continued 
and generalized an early Greek practice (koppa before or after /u/), was possible because 
Etruscan did not have voiced obstruents and so had no other use for Greek gamma (spelling 
/g/in Greek). Of the two sibilant phonemes (see §3.1.1), the southern Etruscan script chiefly 
represents alveolar /s/ with a three-stroke sigma (¢) (in the far south X [= East Greek ¥] is 
also used) and the less common palato-alveolar /8/ with Greek san (M = Phoenician sade; 
details in Cristofani 1972:469—473; see also Woodard 1997:161—188). 

In the northern writing area of Etruria /k/ is at first written simply as k. Sigma and san 
were used in a way quite the reverse of that in the south — sigma represents palato-alveolar /S/, 
san represents alveolar /s/. Since in the north, alveolar /s/ before consonants had developed 
prehistorically to palato-alveolar /S/, this reversal may have arisen by the creator of the 
northern alphabetic variants beginning with words which he himself pronounced with /8/ but 
which in his southern model he found written with sigma (for instance spura “community”; 
Rix 1998). In the north in the later period, alveolar-/s/ was occasionally written with sigma as 
a result of Latin influence. Otherwise the north-south opposition with regard to the writing 
of the sibilants was maintained up to the end of the Etruscan writing tradition. 

In contrast to traditional transliteration based on graphemes, sibilant signs are herein 
transcribed phonemically (as in Rix and Meiser 1991): /s/ as s, if sigma is written, and as §, 
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if san is written; and /S/ with o, if san, and as 6, if sigma is written; likewise northern /s/ 
(which in certain contexts became [S]) is phonemically transcribed with s. 

By 300 BC the inventory of the Etruscan alphabets had decreased significantly. In the 
sixth century the south gave up X, g, and k. In the north, in the fourth century, c won out 
for representing /k/, as it also did in the northeast by the middle of the third century. By 
around 250 BC only nineteen of the twenty-six letters of the “school” or teaching alphabet 
survived uniformly throughout Etruria. 

Beside this loss of signs, there was only one addition to the alphabet. The labiodental 
fricative /f/ was initially represented by the grapheme cluster vh (Greek FH) or hv (HF) 
(out of which Latin F was simplified). Towards 600 BC in the north, where there are no 
local attestations of vh/hv, there occurs a sign 8 for f (Vn 1.1), which from around 500 BC 
was in general use in the south too. The origin of this sign, which is also used in sixth- 
to fourth-century Lydian, has not found a satisfactory explanation; the oldest attestation 
comes from a Sabellic inscription that dates from the end of the seventh century (Poggio 
Sommavilla; Rix 1996). 

The oldest and latest sequences of the alphabet are contrasted in (1): 


(1) Archaic schoolalphabet: abcdevzh®@ikIlmnSopogqrstugsx 
Late “working” alphabet!a c evzh@i Ilmn po rstugo xf 


Note that in the northeast in the fourth to third centuries BC, instead of WM for /m/ 
a simpler sign was used that looks like the numeral character for “5” /\; it was certainly 
chosen, because max, the word for “5,” begins with /m/. 

Of the early archaic texts some are written from left to right and some from right to left. 
Around 600 BC the direction from right to left became standard and was only reversed 
occasionally in the first century under Latin influence. 

Most archaic texts employ scriptio continua; only towards 500 BC does word division 
become more common. This was normally achieved by the use of dots (one dot or two to three 
dots in a vertical arrangement); spaces alone occur infrequently. The syllabic punctuation 
used from 600 to 470 BC in the south, in which letters for vowels at the beginning of a 
syllable and for consonants at the end of a syllable are furnished with dots, is clearly a school 
rule borrowed from a syllabic writing system (see Rix 1968) and has limited functional value 
(see Wachter 1986). 

The Etruscan numeral characters have the same shape as the Roman ones derived from 
them: | “1”; X “10”; A (Roman V) “5”; + (Roman L) “50”; and X/@ (Roman C) “100”. The 
principle of “subtraction numerals” is also known from Latin: for example, XIX “19,” to 
which Etruscan 0un-em zabrum-s “-1 20” corresponds. The numeral X is at one and the same 
time a symbol for the outstretched fingers of two hands and a letter (5) for the initial sound of 
Etruscan sar “10. In the latter it is possible to see an echo of the acrophonic numeral system 
of Greek (TT for tévte “5” and so on). The system as a whole, however, is autonomous. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


Texts and forms cited in the following discussions can be found via the index in Rix and 
Meiser 1991. A meaning given in brackets (zusle [sacrificial animal]) indicates the semantic 
class of a lexeme, but this cannot be defined further. 

Statements about Etruscan phonetics and phonology are based on the sound values of 
Etruscan letters in other languages: Greek, Phoenician (the source of Etruscan letters); and 
Latin, Sabellic, Venetic (for which, conversely, Etruscan letters are the source). Amendments 
and corrections are supplied by the spelling and spelling variations of Etruscan words; in 
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addition, typology is sometimes helpful. In a poorly accessible, small-corpus language such 
as Etruscan, however, many questions, especially concerning phonetics, cannot be answered 
or at least not explicitly so. 

In the following discussion, the Archaic Period of the seventh to sixth centuries BC is 
described first; where appropriate, phenomena first attested in the Late Period, and oc- 
casionally prehistoric phenomena, will be included. Subsequently, general changes in the 
transition to and within the Late Period are described. Context-sensitive developments of 
little consequence are only treated (and then on an ad hoc basis) where they have relevance 
for morphology. 


3.1 Consonants 
3.1.1 Obstruents 


The obstruents of Etruscan are phonemically voiceless. In word-initial position they were 
realised as fortes ([-+ tense]) and internally as lenes ({— tense, —/+ son]). Latin transcrip- 
tions with p, t, c fat the beginning of a word and J, d, g internally lead to this reconstruc- 
tion (Pabassa, Tidi, Pergomsna, Fraunal, Noborsinia for Papaoa, Titi, Percumsna, Fraucnal, 
Nufrznei [personal names]). 

The communis opinio classifies the Etruscan obstruent phonemes essentially on the basis 
of the sound values of the corresponding Greek characters: 


(2) Graphemes Phonemes 
Voiceless stops <p> <t> <c/k/q> /p! Ith LkI/ 
Voiceless aspirated stops <p> <O> <xX> Ip) thy Pky 
Fricatives <f> <s><(s)> <o><(6)> /f/ Is} /8/ 


This model (2) leaves unconsidered <h> for the aspirate /h/ and <z> for the affricate /t*/ 
(which is clarified by spellings such as rutzs). Nor does it account for the spelling variants 
<Ki>/<K> andthe complementary distribution of <h> (word-initially) and <x > (word- 
internally and word-finally). 

The alternative model (3) overcomes these shortcomings, but suffers from meager typo- 
logical support (see Rix 1984a; Boisson 1991): 


(3) Graphemes Phonemes 
Unmarked stops <p>  <t> <c/k/q> /p/ —It/ /k/ 
Fricatives <f> <@><s> <o><yx/h> /f/ /8//s/—/8/ /x/ 
Palatalized stops <p> <6> <z> IpY/ /tY/ /8/(<*/k"/) 


The assumption of palatalized rather than aspirated stops allows the morphologically in- 
explicable alternation Lar6ia : LarOa (Late Etruscan Lar@ial : Lar6al) in the genitive of the 
praenomen Lar@ to be understood as orthographic variation. And under the simple as- 
sumption of a (prehistoric) development */k”/ > /t*/, this affricate then fits into the system 
pattern. The phonetic similarity of aspirated and palatalized sounds makes the use of Greek 
aspirated stop symbols for palatalized stops understandable. 

Beside the undisputed fricatives /f/ (labiodental), /s/ (alveolar) and /s/ (palato-alveolar; 
spelling variants hudiur : huour, orthographic Lardalica for [-alsa]), two further fricatives 
are herein identified: a velar /x/ and an interdental /6/, written <x > and <0>. The fricatival 
nature of /x/ is suggested by the word-initial variant [h]; and by the palatalization /xwa/ > 
[jwa] (<va>) of the plural suffix -xva (see §4.2.3.2) following a palatal. Evidence may also 
be provided by the spelling <yo> in loanwords which contained [ks] originally (Greek 
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*Adefavdpos > Alixsantre, Proto-Italic *louksna > Umbrian *loxsna > Etruscan lusxnei 
“moon”; Meiser 1986:170f.). There are two arguments for the letter @ also representing a 
fricative: (i) the letter occurs too frequently to be only the spelling of a palatalized stop 
(<g> for [p”] and <z> for /t*/ < */k’/ are much less common); and (ii) the fricative 
dissimilation /x”a/ > /k’a/ following /s/ in the plural ending (§4.2.3.2). That two phonemes 
can be represented by a single letter is not unparalleled. 


3.1.2. Sonorants 


Etruscan has two nasal and two liquid phonemes; glides occur as allophonic variants of high 
vowels (see §3.2): 


(4) Nasals m on 
Liquids r 
1 


Within a syllable, the nasals /m/ and /n/ sometimes join with a preceding vowel to create a 
nasalized vowel and are consequently no longer written (e.g., Ara? = Aran@). In loanwords 
/-n/ is replaced by Etruscan /-m/: thus, pruxum from the Greek accusative tpoyowv “a vessel 
for pouring.” 

Following the vowel /a/, the liquid /I/ shows a velar variant [1], which is not written in 
archaic texts: Larvia Late Etruscan Lar@ial. 

The palatalized sonorants /1”/, /r’/, /n’/, written <I(i)> <r(i)> <n(i)>, which occur 
infrequently and developed in part from geminates, should perhaps be reconstructed. Such 
an analysis would account for several disparate phenomena: (i) the umlaut in genitive clens 
and the spelling cliniiaras (gen. pl.), from clan “son”; (ii) the variants tina/tinia ([tin’a]), 
“Jupiter” (as if from “tin-na, derived from “tin “day”; Cristofani 1997, 212); (ili) Late 
Etruscan rasnea “public” from *rasn(a)-na, derived from rasna “people”; and (iv) Melakre 
and Ara@a as the Etruscan renderings of the Greek names MeAéaypos and ’Apiddva. 


3.2 Vowels 


The Etruscan vowel system contains four phonemes: 


(5) /i/ /u/ 
/e/ 
/al 


In Archaic Etruscan, a rounded phonetic realization of /a/ as [a] is suggested by the or- 
thographic omission of [1] after /a/ (see §3.1.2) in word-final position: for example, Lar6ia 
(/lart’al/, see §4.2.2.2; Agostiniani 1997). 

Etruscan shows the diphthongs /ei/, /ai/, /ui/, and /au/, as seen, for example, in zuslei 
“with (a sacrificial animal),” Hamai6i “at Hamae,” papui “in [name of a month],” lavtun 
“family.” The diphthong /eu/ appears in Late Etruscan. 

Before another vowel, the high vowels /i/ and /u/ are phonetically realized as consonantal 
allophones — the glides of, for example, vacil “then,” avil “year,” ilucve “on the (festival day),” 
iane “?,” Hirminaia [a family name]. 

No phonemic distinction of vowel length occurs in Etruscan (but see §3.5.2.5); vowels 
are lengthened phonetically when accented and in word-final position. The realization of 
nonaccented vowels shows some variation: for example, mulvanice/mulvenece/mulvunuke 
“gave as a present” (for detailed discussion, see de Simone 1970a:66-70). 
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3.3 Syllable structure 


In the Archaic Period the syllabic nucleus was always a vowel. After unaccented vowels 
underwent syncope (see §3.5.2.4), however, both liquids and nasals could also serve as 
syllabic nuclei (e.g., Vestrcna < Vestiricina), as could sibilants in pronouns (e.g., cs, pol). An 
Etruscan syllable can begin with a vowel or with one, two, or three consonants; a syllable 
can end in a vowel or in one or two consonants. Prehistoric apocope (see §3.5.2.1) and late 
archaic syncope (see §3.5.2.4) caused many previously open syllables to become closed. 


3.4 Accent 


The Etruscan word accent, not represented orthographically, was in the Archaic Period 
characterized by strong expiration, which led in the end to the loss of unaccented internal 
vowels (see §3.5.2.4). In native Etruscan words the accent falls on the initial syllable; however, 
from their use as enclitics, demonstrative pronouns acquire a generalized final accent (see 
84.3.2). Foreign words which were borrowed from languages having phonemic vowel length 
appear to have carried the accent on the last word-internal long vowel: for example, Zimite < 
Ziumite (by syncope) < Greek Aioundns; Greek ypueia > Etruscan *crumi-na > Latin 
critmina “money bag.” In other words, Etruscan speakers interpreted word-internal length 
as an indicator of accent. 


3.5 Diachronic developments 
3.5.1 Consonants 


Changes in consonant quality are without exception limited by context or by region. Two 
such changes may be mentioned here: (i) the the change of /f/ to /p/ before liquids or nasals 
(e.g., Oafna > Oapna “cup”; Ouflda > Ouplda [a theonym]); and (ii) the depalatalization of 
word-final /t”/ (deaspiration of /t*/2) in an area of the northeast (e.g., LarO, zilad > Lart, 
zilat; see Rix 1989b:1300—1302). There is also an occasional alternation of the letters used to 
spell fricatives (aspirates ?) and stops (e.g., zam@ic ~ zamtic, Prexu ~ Precu), though there is 
no justification for proposing a free alternation or a suspension of a phonemic opposition 
next to continuants (pace de Simone 1970a:175). 


3.5.2 Vowels 


Several distinct vowel changes can be identified. 


3.5.2.1 Apocope 


Inflectional phenomena, also attested for Lemnian and Rhaetic, allow the supposition that in 
the Proto-Tyrsenic period (see §1) word-final vowels were apocopated due to a penultimate 
accent (see Prosdocimi 1986:608-616): for example, nominative “sexi > sex, beside genitive 
sexi-s (see §3.5.2). Compare the later apocope of the final vowel of the enclitic: Archaic 
Etruscan -ca > Late Etruscan -c “and” (see §4.3.2). 


3.5.2.2 Vowel lowering 


From the beginning of the Late Period, the phonetic realization of vowels is lowered: (i) /u/ 
as [o]; cf. the Latin name of the Etruscan King Porsenna (500 BC) and Etruscan Purze; and 
(ii) /i/ as [e] before /a/ or /e/ in the following syllable, except when occurring after /t*/ <z>: 
ica > eca “this,” Gihvarie > Oefarie “Tiberius,” ci “3,” firin “?”, zila0 “praetor.” Note also a 
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change which occurs in the quality of /a/: thus, Luvcie instead of Laucie for Italic Loukios. 
See Agostiniani 1986:27-28. 

Beyond the aforementioned lowering of /i/ to [e], intervocalic /i/ is lost (cf. §3.5.2.4), 
except in the northwest, as in the genitive of female names: Archaic Etruscan Apucuial, 
Volterran Felmuial, but otherwise Velual. 


3.5.2.3 Vowel raising 


Around 400 BC /ai/ becomes /ei/, and in the fourth century /ei/, whatever its origin, 
becomes /e/ before /u/ and word-finally: for example, Kaikna (fifth/fourth century) > 
Ceicna (third century; a family name); Aivas (fifth/fourth century) > Eivas (fourth/third 
century) > Evas (third century), from Greek Aias; Archaic Etruscan Nuzarnai, Late Etruscan 
Pe@nei, PeOne (female family names); in final position /ei/ is for the most part restored by 
analogy. 


3.5.2.4 Syncope 


Unaccented word-internal vowels disappear between 500 and 470 BC, even in closed and 
word-final syllables: for example, turuce “sacrificed” > turce; Larecena > Larcna (family 
name); Scanesna Scanasna > Scansna (family name); AranO > ArnO (praenomen). As 
a result of this syncope, consonantal sonorants become syllabic between consonants: for 
example, Spuriena ([spuryena])> Spurina (family name), muluvene > mulune “gives as 
a gift”; LeQamsul > Le@nsl (theonym); vacil vacal > vacl “then.” Syncope is not simply a 
graphic phenomenon (pace Pfiffig 1969:53-63), but a phonetic one. The proof is provided 
by cases in which an anaptyctic vowel later appears as a secondary consequence of syncope; 
for example, Hercele for Hercle <“Hpakaiijs. 

Morphologically relevant vowels are preserved analogically or restored: for example, gen- 
itive Aules instead of “Auls by analogy to the nominative Aule; preterite Jupuce after perfect 
Iupu “has died.” A vowel before final -/n/ is not syncopated (e.g., Turan “Venus”), because it 
was nasalized and thereby phonetically lengthened (see §3.1.2). In some cases in which the 
expected syncope has not occurred, no compelling reason can be given for its absence — as 
in the /a/ preserved in zila0 “praetor.” 


3.5.2.5  éof Cortona 


The new text of Cortona (see §1; about 200 BC) has shown that the inverted 4 <é>, used 
only at Cortona, represented a phoneme different from the one written with normal <e>. 
This /é/ seems to be recent: some examples go back to diphthongs (clitic -ové < *-avai), 
others to compensatory lengthening (prenoun Vél < * Vell < * Venl, syncopated from Venel); 
for some there is no motivation. The rest of Etruria ignored this phenomenon at least in the 
script (Agostiniani[-Nicosia] 2000: 47-52). 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word formation 


The usual process of word formation in Etruscan is suffixation. Less commonly, word forma- 
tion may also be accomplished by, in essence, a phonological modification of morphemes. 
Less productive still is prefixation. Suffixes can be added both to the root, a formant that 
cannot be analyzed further, and to the base, a formant that is already suffixed. 
Word-building via apparent phonological modification is commonly the result of phono- 
logical processes occurring at morpheme junctures, obscuring the boundaries. For example, 
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the joining of morphemes may create diphthongs which then undergo monophthongiza- 
tion, as in the locative zusleve < zusleva-i; compare the nominative zusleva (see §4.2.2.3). 
Less common is distant vowel assimilation, or umlaut, as in, for example, genitive clens 
< *klanias; by analogy the ablative is clen rather than the expected “clan < *klania, beside 
nominative clan < *klania (cf. gen. pl. cliniiaras). 

A possible Etruscan prefix is e- in epr@neve (title of an official) beside pur@ne, purd “first” 
(?); also in *etrs- (Latin Etrus-ci) beside *turs- (Greek Tupo-nvot, Umbrian Turs-com, Latin 
Tusci). As the precise meanings of these words are not clear, it is impossible to determine the 
function of the prefix. The prothetic vowel e- in esl-z “twice” and eslem (“—2” = “8” in 
numerals), from zal “two,” is phonetically motivated. 

Typologically, Etruscan is not uniform. Many of its morphological processes are aggluti- 
native. In the noun, for instance, number and case are each marked by their own suffixes: 
clan “son,” genitive clen-s, plural clen-ar, genitive plural clinii-ar-as. Certain cases are not 
formed from the base, but from the genitive, as with the “pertinentive” clen-ar-as-i or the 
ablative Arn -al-s (see §4.2.2.4); here the genitive is treated like an adjective. 

Other morphological processes, however, are more fusional in nature. These generally 
result from sound changes which have obscured an agglutinative structure. Thus, locative 
plural zusleve beside nominative plural zusleva (from zusle [a sacrificial animal] ) can be traced 
to a form zusle-va-i, in which the locative suffix -i has been added to the plural suffix -(x)va-. 
The allomorphy -s/-as/-es/-is/-us/-Is in the genitive I arose as a consequence of the apocope 
of final vowels (see §3.5.2.1); earlier this genitive was uniformly characterized by *-s (< *-s7?). 

The -s/-/ genitive allomorphy (see §4.2.2.2), in contrast, cannot be a consequence of sound 
change, but is a morphophonemic phenomenon. Praenomina (first names in the Etruscan 
naming system), in which -sand -/are distributed according to the final phoneme of the base 
form, reveal the nature of this allomorphy: following dental obstruents (/s/, /8/) -1 occurs, 
otherwise -s: thus, Laris—Larisal, Lar@ —Lar@al: Aule—Aules, Vel— Velus. As for appellative pairs 
such as cil0-§ : cil -I [locality], ou6i-c: ouOi-l “grave, no functional difference has yet been 
distinguished. The distribution seen in family names — such as genitive Velimna-s for men: 
Velimna-l for women — is a relatively late development that came into being around 700 BC 
with the appearance of the Etruscan system of family nomenclature. The -s/-/allomorphy can 
only have arisen as a result of syncretism, perhaps through the merging of a genitive in -I(a) 
with an ablative in -s (see §4.2.2.4), and does not argue against an agglutinative morphology. 


4.2, Nominal morphology 


Both nouns and adjectives are here treated under the rubric of nominal morphology. 


4.2.1. Gender 


Unlike the Indo-European languages with which it was in contact, Etruscan has no grammat- 
ical gender (see Fiesel 1922). The female sex is indicated by a suffix, either -0a, -0u, or -i: for 
example, lautni“freedman”: lautni-Oa “freedwoman”; Racvu [man’s name] : Racu-Ou, Rakv-i 
[women’s names]. The suffix -i (< Italic -i < *-ihj-) was borrowed from Italic and was used 
under Italic influence with family names that were in origin adjectives: for example, Tarna-i. 


4.2.2 Case 


Etruscan nouns and adjectives are marked for case and number (singular and plural; see 
§4.2.3). The following cases have been identified: nominative-accusative, genitive, locative, 
ablative, and “pertinentive.” 
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4.2.2.1 Nominative-accusative 


The nominative-accusative is the base form of the nominal paradigm and indicates the 
subject (mini zinace AranO “Aranth produced me”); the predicate (ca ou6i “this [is] the 
grave”); the direct object (cn oubi cerixunce “he erected this grave”); and the nominativus 
pendens. It is governed by the infrequent postposition -pi “?”: for example, Aritimi-pi “? 
Artemis.” 


4.2.2.2 Genitive 


The genitive I is formed with one of the allomorphic suffixes -s, -as, -es, -is, -us, -ls (see 
Rix 1989a). After vowels -s occurs; after consonants no morphophonemic rule is apparent. 
Following prehistoric apocope (see §3.5.2.1) the original word-final vowel of the base was 
interpreted as part of the ending and was generalized in a number of semantic groups: -as 
in the -r-plurals (see §4.2.3.1); -us in individual names ( VelOur-us, Qanacvil-us); -Is in the 
south for multiples of ten and -wé in the north (cealy -Is : cealx -us “30,” syncopated from 
*xvis; Lemnian oialxv-is). Not belonging to any such semantic groups are, for example, 
clen-s “son,” meOlum-es “city,” sex -is “daughter.” 

The suffix of the genitive II (see Nucciarelli 1975) is -1 < *-la (see §4.2.2.4), as seen in, for 
example, spura-l “community,” pui-] < “puia-l “wife,” muro-I “urn,” culs-I “gate.” In proper 
names velar [t] is mostly written al (Archaic Etruscan a): for example, Lar6i-al, Lar@i-a, 
Velu-al < *Velui-al. 

The genitive is used to indicate (i) nominal dependency (chiefly possession); (ii) the ad- 
dressee in dedications (itun turuce Venel Atelinas Tina-s cliniiar-as “Venel Atelinas dedicated 
this to the sons of Zeus”) and ordinals (hu -if zaOrum-is “the 26th”). 


4.2.2.3 Locative 


The suffix of the locative is -i: Archaic Etruscan zusle-i > Late Etruscan zusle, plural zusleve 
(< -e-xva-i) “with [sacrificial animal]”; zilc-i “in the praetorship.” When occurring after a 
vowel, this -i suffix escaped the prehistoric apocope (see §3.5.2.1) and was later extended to 
base forms ending in a consonant. 

The locative indicates (i) sojourn in place and time (e.g., spure < -a-i “in the community’; 
udl-i “during the day”: udil); (ii) motion to a place (e.g., celi < -le-i “to the earth”); and 
(iii) instrument (e.g., turza-i “with [tool of sacrifice]”). 

For the purpose of clarifying syntactic-semantic functions, enclitic postpositions are 
utilized: -ri, indicating a benefactive notion (me6lumeri < -e-i-ri “for the city”); and -6i, 
-0, -te, -ti, indicating location (e.g., Archaic Etruscan Hama-i-0i “at Hamae”; Late Etruscan 
spure-Oi < -a-i-0i “in the community”; vel@ite < -a-i-te “to the earth’; lauxumneti < -na- 
i-ti “in the royal house”). These postpositions can also substitute the locative suffix -7: for 
example, cela-ti “in the burial chamber.” 


4.2.2.4 Ablative 


The ablative occurs in three forms (see Rix 1984a:226—227). The ablative lis formed with the 
suffix -s and palatalization of the preceding vowel: for example, Archaic Etruscan lavtunu-is 
“family,” turza-is (a sacrificial offering); Late Etruscan fase-is “porridge,” Apatru-is, Tarnes < 
-na-is, Tetnis < -nie-is (family names). The ablative ITis formed with the suffix -las > -Is: for 
example, Archaic Etruscan Vele@na-las; Late Etruscan Visnafia}-Is (family name), Arn6-als 
(praenomen). 

It is possible that originally the ablative was formed by the addition of a suffix -s to 
the genitive suffix. In the case of the ablative H, it would have been attached to the 
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ending -/ of the genitive II, which, prior to the prehistoric apocope, must have been 
“la (cf. §4.2.2.5). In the case of the ablative I, the suffix would have been added to the 
-s of the genitive I, whereupon /ss/# was shortened with palatalization of the preceding 
vowel. 

The rare ablative III has no ending and its morphology is therefore identical with that of 
the nominative-accusative: for example, fase “porridge,” RavnOu (praenomen) (an exception 
is clen, nom.-acc. clan; see 84.1). This homomorphy arose through a sound change that we 
are not able to reconstruct. The combination of the endingless ablative III forms with the 
ablative II suffixed forms (in -als; Tute Arn@als) has led to the suffix of the latter being 
incorrectly interpreted as a group inflection. 

The ablative expresses (i) the agent in passive constructions (e.g., anc farOnaxe Tute Arn6- 
als Habli-als RavnOu “which was -?-ed by Arnth Tute and Ravnthu Hathli”), (ii) origin (e.g., 
paci-als“|stemming] from Paci”); and (iii) the shared whole (partitive: Sin aiser fase-is “take, 
O gods, from the porridge”). The ablative is governed by the postposition cexa “because 
of”: for example, clen ceya “because of a son.” 


4.2.2.5  Pertinentive 


The two constructions of the so-called pertinentive case are likewise based on genitive 
forms. The pertinentive I ends in -(V)si, the pertinentive II in -(a)le. An originally uniform 
morphology can be hypothesized by proposing that the locative suffix in -i (see §4.2.2.3) was 
added to forms of the two genitives. An original structure *-(a)la (see §§4.2.2.2; 4.2.2.4) is 
proposed for the suffix of the genitive II; the diphthong in *-(a)la-i developed prehistorically 
to -(al)e. At times the local postposition -ti/-6i (see §4.2.2.3) substituted for the locative 
suffix -i: thus, Archaic Etruscan Misala-la-ti “in the [area] of Misala” (with genitive I in 
-la!); Uni-al-6i, Late Etruscan Uni-al-ti “in the [temple] of Juno.” 

The pertinentive often functions simply as a genitival locative: for example, spure6i apa-s-i 
“in the community, in [that] of the father”; zilci Ceisinie-s-i V(elu-s-i) “in the praetorship of 
V. Ceisinie”; Uni-al-6i “in the [temple] of Juno.” In several syntactic constructions, however, 
this use is not obvious. For instance, in mini Spuriaza [TeiOu]rnas mulvanice Alsaiana-s-i 
“Spuriaza Teithurna gave me asa present (into the sphere of =) to Alsaiana,” the pertinentive 
signifies the addressee (that is, functions as a dative); on the stamp marked Serturie-s-i “in 
[the workshop] of Serturie,” it denotes manufacturer (the agent, that is, it functions as an 
ablative). Expressions of the type mi mulu Kavie-s-i “I [am] a present for/from Gavie” are 
ambiguous. 


4.2.3 Number 


Etruscan nominals are marked for two numbers, singular and plural; Tinas cliniiaras “Zeus’ 
sons” (gen.) does not demonstrate a dual (pace Agostiniani 1985; -ia- belongs to the stem). 

Etruscan has two suffixes for forming the plural: (i) -r with the variants -ar, -er, -ir, -ur; 
and (ii) -xva with the variants -cva and -va/-ua. The variants -ar, -er, -ir, -ur, like the corre- 
sponding variants of the genitive (see $4.1), arose as a consequence of the stem-final vowel, 
apocopated in the suffixless base form, being preserved (or transferred by analogy) before 
the suffix. The word endings -ras and -rasiin the genitive and pertinentive demonstrate that 
-ra- was the original form of the plural suffix. The variants of -xva ({[x“a]) are phonetically 
conditioned. 

The -7-plural is predominantly, though not exclusively, used with nominals denoting hu- 
man referents ([-+ hum]). The -xva-plural occurs solely with nonhuman referents ({[— hum]; 
see Agostiniani 1993:34—38). 
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By the side of numerals (Agostiniani 1993:38) the -xva-plural is first used in the Late 
Period, and its use is not consistent: for example, zusle-va-c mac “and five zusle-sacrificial 
animals,” but avils oas “of six (oa) years.” Otherwise the nominative-accusative or the 
genitive singular is used: Archaic Etruscan ci zusle “three zusle-sacrificial animals”; Late 
Etruscan muro-l XX “20 urns.” The use of the -r-plural does not show this sort of option- 
ality: thus, Archaic Etruscan ki aiser “three gods,” Late Etruscan ci clenar “three sons.” 


4.2.3.1 The -r-plural 


This plural suffix, having the semantic characteristic [+ hum], is used with nouns such as 
the following (i): ais-er, genitive ais-er-as; from ais “god”; (11) clen-ar, genitive clinii-ar-as, 
pertinentive clen-ar-asi; from clan “son”; papals-er; from papals “grandchild,” @and-ur; from 
Oano “merciful” (referring to gods). Worthy of note is tusur6i-r “married couple,” literally 
“those on the two cushions,” formed from the locative plural tus-ur-0i “on the cushions.” 
Among -r-plural substantives having the semantic characteristics [— hum, — anim] are the 
following: (i) genitive tiv-r-s/tiu-r-as; from tiu “month” (gen. tiv-s“moon”), (ii) locative tus- 
ur-Oi; locative singular tus-0%; from tus-0i “cushion”; (iii) locative ramu-r-07; locative singular 
ramu-e(@ ) [a vessel]. 

Distributive numerals are formed like -r-plurals, although they do not necessarily accom- 
pany substantives which are [+ hum]: for example, 6u (stem 6un-) “one,” in tun-ur clutiva 
“a cluti-vessel each” (Pe 5.2); further consider zel-ur, from zal “two”; ci-ar, from ci “three.” 

In family names and in the formation of collectives -(V)r is replaced by -Our (having 
the original meaning “descendant”?): for example, heva MarcniOur Pupeinal “all Marcni 
[children] of Pupeinei”; maru paxa@ur-as “priest of the Bacchantes.” 


4.2.3.2 -xva-plurals 


Plurals made with this formant having the semantic characteristics [— hum, — anim] include 
the following: caper-xva, from caper, a vessel; Gesn-xva, from Gesan “morning, day”; locative 
sren-xve, from sren “picture”; culs-cva, genitive singular culs-] “gate”; lu6-cva, from [uO 
“altar”; hupniva, from hupni “burial couch”; zu6eva, from zude, a cult vessel; murzua, from 
muro “urn.” 

Two such plurals show the semantic qualification [— hum, + anim]: (i) fler-xva (locative 
flerxve); from fler “victim,” which is introduced in a sacrificial prayer as zivas “living” and 
is then ezine “to be slaughtered”; and (ii) zusleva (locative zusleve, ablative zusleves), from 
zusle, a kind of sacrificial animal. The use of the -r-plural suffix was consequently not (or no 
longer) determined by the feature [+ anim], but by [+ hum]. There is no valid example of a 
-xva-plural with the qualification [+ hum]: marunuxva is derived from marunux “office of 
a mary (a cult official),” not from marunu “being maru” (Agostiniani 1997:4-9, Maggiani 
1998:109-113). 


4.3. Pronouns 


The pronominal paradigm is identical to that of the noun except that the accusative is a 
separate category, distinct in form from the nominative. The accusative suffix -ni is only 
(after /i/?) preserved in Archaic Etruscan mi-ni “me,” and before enclitic -m in the archaic 
adverb ita-ni-m “just as” (< “*but this”). Otherwise, as a consequence of the prehistoric 
apocope (see §3.5.2.1), the suffix became -n. Plural forms are rare; only “articulated” forms 
are certain: nom. sani-ova ([sanniswa]), built from sa(c)ni-oa (see §5.2) with the plural suffix 
-xva, gen. Larisali-ovla (Cortona, see 1), “pert.” Lar@iali-ovle. 
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4.3.1 Personal pronouns 


The following pronominal lexemes are known: 


(6) First person Second person 
Nominative mi “una 
Accusative mi-ni un < *una-n 
Locative une < *una-i 


4.3.2 Demonstrative pronouns 


There are three demonstrative pronouns in Etruscan, among which oa only occurs in enclitic 
position (see §5.2) 

The demonstrative pronouns ica, ita > eca, eta (see §3.5.2.2) > ca, ta are at times used as 
independent words, usually positioned before those words they determine, and at times as 
enclitics, fusing with the words they determine (serving as “articles”; see §5.2). The following 
forms are known (those marked with superscript ' are only attested as an “article”): 


(7) Archaic Late Archaic Late 
Nominative ica, ika- eca ca ita eta ta 
Accusative ican, ikan  ecn cn itan etan tn 
Genitive I -icas ecs cs -ltas etas  t$ 
Genitive I cla tala, tula tla 
Locative cel (tei?) tei 
Ablative ce§ (cé?) teis (2) 
Pertinentive -'tale -itle 
with [ecl]6, eclOi cl6, cldi -'talte, -itultei 

postposition 


The final-syllable accent (see $3.4) reveals itself in the preservation of final -a in the 
genitive II, in the syncope of unaccented /a/ in the penultimate syllable (e.g., -‘ tala > -‘tla), 
and in the potential disappearance of the word-initial vowels. 

The pertinentive demonstrative is used to designate place and time: for example, cl6 ou6i6 
“in this grave”; Archaic Etruscan iove-itule, Late Etruscan edv-itle, place or time of a ritual. 
The locative forms are, it seems, only instrumental in sense: e.g., tesne rasne cei “according 
to this state regulation” (?). 

Archaic Etruscan itunia (< *ita-n(i)-na), itu-na, eta-na-l, Late Etruscan ca-n-l, c-n-l are 
accusative and genitive II adjectives which are derived from an accusative pronoun by means 
of a formant -na; the meaning seems to be the same as that of the pronoun itself. 


4.3.3. Relative/interrogative pronoun 


A pronoun attested by the forms of (8) functions as an interrogative (ipas ika-m “but whose 
is this?”) and as a relative (see 85.5). 


(8) Nominative ipa 
Accusative inpa 
Genitive I ipa-s Archaic Etruscan 
Genitive II ipal Archaic Etruscan 
Genitive II epl Late Etruscan 
Locative ipei, ipe 
Locative inpein Archaic Etruscan 


with postposition ipe-ri 
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This could be a derivative of the relative pronoun in (see §4.3.4). On the basis of in-pa, 
interpreted as accusative, a stem i-pa could have been abstracted and inflected nominally. 


4.3.4 Relative pronouns 


The relative pronouns anand in (also anc, inc with -c“and”) are only attested in nominative 
and accusative function. Their use is conditioned by the quality of the antecedent: [+hum] 
requires an, [-hum] in (Agostiniani and Nicosia 2000:100). The contexts in which the redu- 
plicated ananc, ininc occur, which (like Latin quisquis) could be generalizing, are unclear. 


4.3.5 Indefinite pronoun 


A pronoun expressing an indefinite quantity (cf. Latin aliquantus) is seen in nominative 
heva, accusative hevn, genitive hevl, heul (Steinbauer 1999: 95. 427). 

The recently published archaic text ein Oui ara enan “*not here do/put anything” contains 
the accusative ena-n ofan indefinite pronoun. Its genitive ena-s ‘of anything’ in formulas like 
spureri meOlumeric enas of the Zagreb mummy text (see §1) declares the authorities spura 
‘community and me6lum ‘town as not specified for a certain community (Benelli 2001:221). 


4.4 Verbal morphology 


There are fewer attestations of verbal than nominal forms. Thus far, study in this area has 
been almost exclusively focused on interpreting texts and not on clarification of points of 
morphology and syntax (but see now Wylin 2000). The following section must therefore be 
considered highly provisional in nature. 

The verb paradigm is of simple structure, characterized by only a single dimension. Verbal 
categories are not combined with one another, but are each formed directly to the root or 
the base. Speakers are not designated (i.e., there is no category of person), nor is there a 
number distinction. The absence of person and number distinction is revealed, for example, 
by the following pairs: 


(9) <A. Turis mi une ame 

“Doris I am (= I belong) to you,” beside 
[t]eurat tanna la rezus ame 
“(The) judge thereby is Larth Rezu’; 

B. mi Ara®iale zixuxe 
“Lam written from/for Aranth,” beside 
ix ca cexa zixuxe 
“As this is written above”; 

C. Ara® Spuriana o[u]il hecece (see 4.4.1.2) 
“Aranth Spuriana set up the burial construction,” beside 
Arné Lar@ Velimnas Arzneal hudiur dui acil hece (see 4.4.1.2) 
“Arnth [and] Larth Velimna, children of Arznei, set up grave [and] furnishings” 


Thus far, the following verbal categories have been identified: (i) present and preterite 
tenses, with the latter showing a distinction of active and passive voice; (ii) imperative, 
subjunctive, and necessitative moods, aside from the indicative. Various verbal nouns are 
also identified. 

Formation of denominative verbs is quite productive. Moreover, many nouns serving as 
base forms (see 84.1) can be analyzed as verbal nouns, derived from simpler verbal forms 
by the attachment of various suffixes: for example, (i) -u (see §4.4.3.1), giving lup-u “died,” 
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mul-u “gift,” zix-u “writer, writing”; and (ii) -0 (see §4.4.3.2), providing trin-0 “speaking, 
speaker,” sval-0* “who has lived” (not yet analyzable as verbal nouns are zilay* > zilx 
“praetorship,” acas, “a sacrifice”). There thus arise whole chains of alternately nominal and 
verbal derivatives. 

The most important denominative suffix is -ane (the quality of the vowels is uncertain): 
thus, mulu-ane* “to make a present of, zixu-ane* “to write,” acilu-ane* “to manage, get 
done,” acna-ane* “to make into a possession, get.” The suffix -ie (Late Etruscan -i), which 
is frequent in verbal bases, may also be denominative: for example, vat-ie* “wish”, 0ez-ie* 
“slaughtering.” 

As there are no personal endings, it is not always easy to distinguish nominal from verbal 
forms. Roots, that is, monosyllabic segments that (unlike bases) cannot undergo further ana- 
lysis (e.g., zix “scratch, write”; mul* “give as a gift”; am “be”; men “make”; trau “keep” (2); 
for additional examples see §4.4.2.1), can be inflected both verbally and nominally. Roots 
used verbally and their derivatives can only be identified as such (when they can be identified) 
via the syntax. Nouns can be recognized by the occurrence of case suffixes; yet it appears — 
unless in the few apparent examples there is chance homonymy — as though case suffixes 
can also be attached to some typically verbal suffixes, such as the preterite suffixes -ce and 
-xe: for example, genitive tlena-ce-s, ablative tlena-xe-is. 


4.4.1 Tense and voice 


4.4.1.1 Present 


Forms of the present, which are rare and not easy to identify, are marked with the suffix -e. 
They express the actual or contextualized present: for example, ame “I am,” “he is” (see the 
examples of [9]); ale “gives as a present, places.” With bisyllabic bases, no -e-suffix occurs, 
so that the present is then identical in form with the imperative (see §4.4.2.1): nun6en “I 
call” (as in un mlax nunOen “you, you good one, I call”). The denominative suffix -ane, on 
the other hand, retains final -e: for example, Archaic Etruscan muluvene > Late Etruscan 
mulune “makes a present of”; Late Etruscan acilune “gets done.” 


4.4.1.2  Preterite active 


The preterite active, reporting past events, is formed with the suffix -ce, which in the Archaic 
Period was preceded by a vowel, of unpredictable quality, which was later syncopated. At 
present there is insufficient evidence to determine whether this vowel (a, e, i, or u) was 
originally the root-final vowel which was prehistorically apocopated (see §3.5.2.1) or be- 
longed to the suffix. The following are examples of the preterite active: amuce/amake > 
amce “was”; turuce/turice > turce “sacrificed”; zinace/zineke > zince “produced”; hecece > 
hecce/hece “erected”; farice > farce “prepared”; denominative acasce > akske “sacrificed”; 
and with a nasal suffix amavunice > amavence “produced” (lit. “brought into being”); 
zix(v)anace > zixunce “had written” (lit. “brought to writing”); Archaic Etruscan mulu- 
vanice “gave as a present”; Late Etruscan cerixunce (< *cer-ie-x(e)-u-ana-ce) “built”; Oezince 
(< *6ez-ie-ana-ce) “slaughtered”; zilaynuce (< *zilaxy -an(a)-u-ce) “was praetor.” 


4.4.1.3 Preterite passive 


The suffix of the only recently identified preterite passive is -xe. Here too, between roots 
ending in a consonant and the suffix there occurs one of the four Etruscan vowels, but these 
vowels are nowhere syncopated (to maximize the distinction between the two phonetically 
similar suffixes-ce and -ye?). As with the preterite active, it is impossible to determine 
whether this vowel originally belonged to the root or to the suffix. Examples of the preterite 
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passive are the following: Archaic Etruscan zinaxe “was produced”; vatiexe “was wished 
for”; Late Etruscan zixuxe “was written”; menaxe “was prepared”; denominative far6naxe 
“was prayed for” (?); and with nasal suffix, muluanix(e) “was given as a present.” 

The passive character of these forms follows from: (i) the number of participants (in 
each instance only one in a direct case); (ii) passages in which a pronominal subject in the 
nominative denotes the patient (the agent is in the ablative; see §4.2.2.4): 


(10) A. mi titasi cver menaxe 
“T was created for/by Tita as a present” 
B. inpein...mlaxuta zixuxe 
“Which ...as good (the articulated nominative) was carved” 


4.4.2 Mood 


In addition to the indicative, Etruscan has an imperative, subjunctive, and necessitative 
mood. 


4.4.2.1 Imperative 


The imperative, the mood of strict command, occurring frequently in ritual texts, is identical 
with the verbal base. Monosyllabic roots provide most of the attested imperatives: for exam- 
ple, ar “make,” al “give,” tur “sacrifice,” trin “speak,” ou@ “lay,” hexz “pour.” The remaining 
imperatives belong to denominative bases formed with -en or -ie (Late Etruscan -7) or, with 
“reverse” nasalization (see §3.1.2), -in: for example, nunOen “invoke”; ezi, Oezin “slaughter”; 
udi, mutin, firin “?” 


4.4.2.2 Subjunctive 


The subjunctive mood, expressing wish, obligation, and futurity, is marked by the suffix -a. 
Consider the following examples: 


(11) A. mula “he/you should give as a present” 
B. scuna “he should/will put at (somebody’s) disposal” 
C. acasa “you/he should sacrifice” (denominative) 


The subjunctive is also used in subordinate clauses with the conjunction ipa “that” (see 
85.5). In ritual prescriptions of the Zagreb mummy (see §1), subjunctives alternate with 
imperative forms: ray 6 tura/tur “you should sacrifice/sacrifice in fire.” 

The subjunctive is also used to express prohibition (see Colonna 1989:345): 


(12) A. ei... ara “he should not make” 
B. ei truta “he should not injure [by means of an evil look]” 


4.4.2.3 Necessitative 


In the necessitative, which indicates that an action must be carried out, a suffix -ri is added 
to the base; base-final -ie appears in Archaic as i (fani-ri) and Late e (fane-ri, Oeze-ri). 
The nasal n is assimilated to the r of this suffix as in, for example, nunOeri < “nunOen-ri 
(cf. the assimilation in the preaenomen Venel > Venl-is > Late Etruscan Vel). Examples of 
necessitatives appear in (13): 


(13) A. acasri“X is to be sacrificed” (denominative) 
B. perpri “?” 
C. zixri “is to be written, carved,” Late Etruscan 
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D. nun6eri “is to be sacrificed (by invocation)” 
E. Gezeri “is to be sacrificed (by slaughter)” 


As these examples illustrate, the necessitative has a passive sense. Identification of its voice 
as passive follows from the same phenomena noted for the preterite passive (see §4.4.1.3): 
esvita... spetri “the esvita (articulated nominative; see §5.2) is to be expiated.” 


4.4.3 Verbal nouns 


Without an accompanying auxiliary, verbal nouns were used as predicates; these are formed 
with the suffixes -u, -0, and -as. Locative verbal nouns in -e were used as infinitives. 


4.4.3.1 Verbal nouns in -u 


These function as nouns for results of actions and agent nouns (see $4.4), and they are 
indifferent to voice. With transitive verbs they can be used both passively (mul-u “given as 
a gift, gift”) and actively (zic-u “writer”). They serve as predicates of matrix sentences and 
designate a state which began in the past and continued over a long period of time, often 
right up to the present (in this respect, they are reminiscent of the Ancient Greek perfect): 


(14) A. mi mul-u kaviiesi 
“T (am) presented / a present for/from [see §4.2.2.5] Gavius” 
B. e@ fan-u lavtn precus ipa 
“Thus (?) has decided the Precu family that...” 


The difference between this formation, with its stative sense, and the preterite, which records 
past events, is revealed by sentences such as the following: 


(15) Jupu-ce (PRETERITE) munisule9...avils LXX Jup-u (VERBAL NOUN) 
“He died while holding the... -office; dead at the age of 70” 


Enlarged verbal stems can also provide the base of verbal nouns in -u, the final vowel of 
these enlarged stems disappearing before the -u-suffix: *zina-ce +-u > zinaku “produced, 
product”; *cerie-xe (cf. vatiexe) + -u > cerixu “having erected,” *zilaxy-ane + -u > zilaynu 
“been praetor.” 

There is no explanation for the locatives ten-v-e and zilayn-v-e which are attested once 


in the context in which the nominatives tenu and zilaynu otherwise occur. 


4.4.3.2. Verbal nouns in -0 


As predicates, the verbal nouns in -@ designate an action that is both current and contempo- 
raneous with another action. They are thus comparable with the present active participles 
of the Indo-European languages: 


(16) A. celidu hexs-0 vin(u)m 
“Lay on the ground, pouring wine” 
B. rac8 dud nunben-0 
“Lay on the fire, invoking” 


Other examples include: ar-0 “making,” trin-0 “speaking,” and zarfne-0 “?” These verbal 
nouns constitute a special case of the agent nouns in -@ such as zil-a@ “praetor”; tevara-0 
> [t]eurat “judge”; tesin-0 [a servant]. The alternative suggestion that the above predicates 
are imperatives II (so Pfiffig 1969:137) explains neither the distribution (why imperative II 
in particular?) nor the relationship to the agent nouns. 
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4.4.3.3 Verbal nouns in -as 


Verbal nouns formed with the suffix -as, occasionally also appearing as -asa (without there 
being any distinguishable difference in function), usually occur as the predicates of embed- 
ded sentences, denoting a state completed in the past, and hence correspond to a preterite 
participle. These are formed directly on the root in rare instances. On occasion, the predicate 
of the matrix sentence is connected with this verbal noun via a coordinating conjunction 
(-c, -um; see §5.4): 


(17) A. rax ...menas...mula-x hudlna vinum 
“Having prepared fire, you/he ought also to give young wine” 
B. aras ®ui udeti cepen fafin-um 
“having made a ? here in the ?, but then ¢ (imperative)” 


More frequently, this verbal noun is formed from a base having the denominative suffix 
-ane (see $4.4) or the suffix -0 of the present participle (see §4.4.3.2); examples of the type 
-ane + -as > -anas follow: 


(18) A. zelarven-as (< *zal-ur-u-ane-as) 
“Having doubled” (cf. zelur “every two,” see §4.2.3.1) 

B. rax? Sut-anas celi oud 
inthe fire having placed ontheearth place 
“Having placed in the fire, place on the earth” 

C. husur max  acn-anas arce manim 
children five  havinghad hemade manim 
“Having had five children, he made manim” (a taboo expression for “he died”) 

D. papalser acn-anasa VI manim _§arce 
grandchildren havinghad 6 manim he made 
“Having had six grandchildren, he died” 


As examples of verbal nouns formed from bases ending in -0, consider sval-Oas “having 
lived”; trin-Oasa “having spoken” and the following: 


(19) A. eslz zilayn-@as avils 8unem muvalxls lupu 
twice having held the praetorship | ofyear minus one fifty dead 
“Having twice held the praetorship, he died at the age of forty-nine” 
B. arce... zilc marunuyva __ ten-@as 
he made... presidency marunuyva having held 
“He [died], having held the presidency of the maru” 


The verbal noun in-as also expresses contemporaneous action in the instance of sval-as 
“living” (sval-ce “lived” ), the only such verbal noun formed from a stative verb: 


(20)  zilaynce spure0i apasi sval-as 
he held the praetorship inthecommunity in that ofhis father living 
“He held the praetorship, [while] living in the community of his father” 


The locative in -as-i serves as a predicate in an embedded locative absolute clause: 


(21)  clensi muleé svalasi zilaynce 
inthesons inthe mula living _ he held the praetorship 
“While the son lived in the mula, he held the praetorship” 
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4.4.3.4 Verbal nouns in -e 


Verbal noun forms ending in -e, all of them late and therefore open to interpretation as 
locatives of stems in -e or in -a, function as predicates of embedded sentences with two 
characteristics: (i) the subjects of matrix and embedded sentences are not identical; and 
(ii) the verbal nouns lack congruence with another constituent of the embedded sentence 
(as is the case with the locative absolute). The verbal nouns thus function as infinitives. On 
the wrappings of the Zagreb mummy, ritual acts are sometimes expressed by a combination 
of these forms with acil (ame) “one ought” (Olzscha 1961:155-173): for example, ture acil 
“one ought to sacrifice”; nexoe acil ame (VII 14) “one ought to?” Other examples of matrix 
predicates include nun6ene “to call,” zixne “to write, scratch.” Consider also the following: 


(22) une... puds...  zivas fler Gezine... zati zatly ne 
for you placed theliving victim to kill with the axe to strike dead 
“For you... [is] placed... the still living sacrificial animal to kill, to strike dead with 
the ax” 


4.5 Numerals 


The following cardinal numerals are attested: Ou (1); zal (2); ci (3); oa (4); max (5); hu (6); 
semd (72); cezp (82); nur (92); sar (10); zaOrum (20); cialy/ cealx (30); cealy (40); muvalx 
(50); sem@alx (70); and cezpaly (80). Ordinals identified are as follows: Ounsna (1st); cis 
(3rd); hu6is (6th); Saris (10th); and zaOrumis / zaOrumsna (20th). 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


The word order phenomena of Etruscan have not yet been extensively studied (see Pfiffig 
1969:207-211; Agostiniani 1982:278-280; Schulze-Thulin 1993). Departure from the un- 
marked word order occurs often, without any discernible reason. That unmarked word 
order for phrases with a verbal nucleus is Subject—-Object—Verb (SOV): 


(23) A. Laris Avle... cn  ou@i  cerixunce 
Laris Aule this grave they set up 
“Laris [and] Aule...set up this grave” 
B. Velyinei  Selvansl turce 


Velchinei to Silvanus _ she dedicated 
“Velchinei dedicated [the statue] to Silvanus” 
C. ita tmia... vatiexe Unialastres 
this cultspace was wished for _ by Juno herself 
“This cult space... was wished for by Juno herself” 
D. ipa =murzua... ein heczri 
that the urns not are to be sprinkled 
“That the urns... are not to be sprinkled [with libation] 


» 


Not infrequently, however, Object and Verb reverse positions (SVO): 


(24) Vipia...  turce Veroenas cana 
Vibia dedicated to Versena_ the statue 
“Vibia... dedicated the statue to Versena” 
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Objects which consist of or contain a deictic pronoun regularly appear at the beginning 
of the sentence (topicalization) and draw the verb after them creating the order Object— 
Verb-Subject: 


(25) mini mulvanice Mamarce QuQaniies 
me gave Mamarce  Kutanie 
“Mamarce Kutanie gave me [as a present]” 
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Typical of a language having basic SOV-structure, Etruscan has postpositions: -pi 
§4.2.2.1); -ri “for”; 61, -0, -te, ti “in” (see §4.2.2.3); cexa “because of” (see §4.2.2.4). 

In nominal phrases, evolutionary developments occur between the Archaic and Late 
Periods which are consistent with a typological shift from SOV to SVO; this is seen most 
clearly with modifying numerals. In the Archaic Period the numeral is always placed before 
the substantive it modifies (e.g., zal rapa “two rapa-offerings,” ci avil “three years,” hu0 zusle 
“six victims”); in the Late Period, however, the order is almost always reversed (e.g., halyza 
Ou “one little haly -vessel,” clenar zal “two sons,” naper ci “three naper (square measure),” 
although isolated examples of the earlier order still occur (e.g., hut naper and ci avil). The 
attributive genitive (as far as it can be identified) behaves similarly: Archaic Etruscan shows 
the order Genitive-Noun, as in Marhies acel “Marhie’s production”; but Late Etruscan has 
the order Noun—Genitive, fleryvetr[-] Ne@unsl, “in the rite of Neptunus,” lu@cva CaOas “the 
altars of Catha.” The same is true of the attributive adjective, for which, however, there are 
no clear Archaic examples; thus Late Etruscan, with the order Noun—Adjective, provides 
examples such as: zix ne@orac “text concerning the inspection of the liver,” aiseras seus 
“of the ? gods.” Compare, however, Late Etruscan hudlna vinum “young wine” (Adjective— 
Noun). 

In deictic function, the demonstrative pronoun is always placed before the noun it mod- 
ifies: Archaic Etruscan ica tmia “this cult space,” etula natinusnal “of this ?”; Late Etruscan 
cn ouli “this grave,” cloi mutnaibi “in this sarcophagus.” 


(see 


5.2 Clitics 


Demonstrative pronouns can also be used enclitically; they are attached to adjectives and 
genitival forms, merging with these phonetically, and function essentially as “articles.” The 
enclitic use of the demonstrative is frequently observed in theonyms suchas Selvans Sanxune- 
ta “Silvanus, the one belonging to Sancus.” Ifthe modified word ends in a vowel, the resulting 
diphthong is monophthongized in Late Etruscan (e.g., /e-i/ > /i/). Consider the following 
examples: Archaic Etruscan riOna-ita “the ?” (nom.), ri@na-itula (gen.), ri@na-itul-te (pert. 
with postposition); Late Etruscan edvita (< “ove-ita) “the ?” (indicating locality), edvitle 
(< Archaic iove-itule, pert.). Following final -s the initial i- of the pronoun disappears with 
palatalization of the vowel before -s: for example, Archaic Etruscan tameresca < (-a's-ka < 
-as-ika) “the master of the house”; aGeme-i-s-cas “?” > Late Etruscan aSumi(s)cs (gen.); 
Gapnests (< -nas-ites, abl.) “from [the contents of] the goblet.” 

In addition to -ita and -ica, -oa is also used as an article, being added to the genitives 
of personal names and to a few adjectives that refer to persons (e.g., sacni-oa “the one 
dedicated,” that is, a member of a Sacni-ca “cult brotherhood”). After the word-final velar-] 
of the genitive I, a phonetically motivated i appears: for example, Lar6ial-i-oa (gen. Lar@al- 
i-ola; pert. pl. Lar@ial-i-ovle) “the [son] of Larth’; Alfnal-i-oa “the [son] of Alfnei.” The 
word-final -s of the genitive I and the initial fricative of -oa form a geminate cluster, only 
revealed in Latin transcriptions: for example, Veluoa < -s-oa (gen. Veluola) “the [son] of 
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Vel”; Hanuca, Latin Hanossa (gen. Hanucla) “the [son] of Hanu,” “articulated” again as 
Hanuclida “the [son] of Hanossa.” The double genitives of the type Lar@aliola, Veluola are 
not an absurdness of Etruscan, but quite regular forms. 

Apart from these demonstrative pronouns, only the copulative conjunctions -c and -m 
(see $5.4) are enclitic. 


5.3 Agreement 


Since neither grammatical gender nor personal endings are found in Etruscan, agreement 
occurs only in case and number in nominal phrases. Adjectives and pronouns carry no 
plural marking when they occur immediately next to the substantive which they modify and 
there is no chance of misconstruing their relationship: for example, ais-er-as seu-s “of the ? 
gods,” clen-ar sval “sons, living (= in their lifetime), icac heramao-va “and these statues.” 
But if the phonetic distance is greater or there is some possibility of ambiguity, the plural is 
marked on the adjective: thus, ais-er Sic Seuc...[9 words intervening] ...6and-ur “gods, ? 
and?... graceful”; apac atic sanio-va “father and mother, members of the cult association” 
(i.e., both, not just the mother). 

Case agreement is marked on both adjectives and pronouns: for example, genitive aiser- 
as Seu-$ “of the ? gods”; locative tesne rasne “with regulation, of the state”; locative + 
pertinentive (functioning as a locative; see §4.2.2.5) @aure lautnescle “on the area, that of 
the family”; cl-0i mutna-i-i “in this sarcophagus”; ablative III mex Outa “with one’s own 
means. 


5.4 Coordination 


The coordination of words and sentences can be accomplished using the semantically un- 
marked conjunction -c < -ca/ka (see §3.5.2.1) and the weakly adversative conjunction -m. 
The conjunction -c can be attached to each member of a coordinated phrase (e.g., apa-c 
ati-c “both father and mother”) or only to the final member (e.g., Archaic Etruscan hecece 
farice-ca “set up and prepared”; Late Etruscan Sacnicleri... Spureri meOlumeri-c “for the cult 
association, the community and the city”). 

Asyndetic construction is also not uncommon: Laris Avle Larisal clenar “Laris [and] Aule, 
the sons (pl.) of Laris”; acilune turune scune “gets done, makes over (to someone), puts at 
(someone’s) disposal.” 

The coordinating comparative particle is ix “as”: etnam ix matam “just as earlier”; eisna 
ix fleres crapsti “a sacrifice as for Flere Crapsti.” 


5.5 Subordination 


Clause embedding is accomplished utilizing (i) verbal noun constructions (verbal nouns, 
participles, and infinitives; for examples see $§4.4.3.1—4.4.3.4); and (ii) subordinate clauses 
introduced by pronouns and conjunctions. Embedded clauses can function as subjects, 
objects, adverbials, or attributives. 

The only subordinate clauses introduced by a pronoun which are thus far attested are 
relative clauses; these function attributively, in part with a pronominal antecedent. Such 
clauses are introduced with ipa, an, or in (also anc and inc), all of which appear to function 
in the same way. In shortened relative clauses without a predicate, only in occurs: 
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(26) <A. Vete... ipa  amake apa... 
Vete who was father... 
“Vete..., who was the father...” 
B. Sulusi Suni serpue acil ipei... Xaésri 
LOCATIVE INFINITIVE is necessary where = NECESSITATIVE 
C. Vel... an cn ou@i  ceriyunce 
Vel who this grave set up 
“Vel..., who set up this grave” 
D. flere in crapsti 


divinity which incrap 

“divinity, which [is] in crap” 
E. Tins in marle 

of Jupiter who — in marle 

“of Juppiter, who [is] in marle” 


The relative pronoun can be omitted, as in fleres crapsti “of the divinity in the crap.” 

The following subordinating conjunctions have been identified: (i) ipa “that” (used with 
a verb in the subjunctive or necessitative mood) and ixnac “as” in object sentences; (ii) ix, 
ixnacin comparative sentences; and (iii) ix, ixnac, nac(“then” >) “as” in adverbial temporal 
sentences. Consider the following examples: 


(27) A. tezan  fusleri... ipa ama...  naper XII 
ruling tobemade that thereare naper 12 
“A ruling is to be made, that there are 12 naper (unit of square measure)” 
(contract about a plot of land) 

B. e@ = fanu lautn precu$ ipa murzua... ein heczri 
thus established the family ofPrecu that the urns not to be sprinkled 
“Thus the family Precu established, that the urns... are not to be sprinkled 

[with a libation]” 

C. eca_ sren tva ixnac Hercle Unial clan Orasce 
this picture shows how Heracles ofJuno theson became 
“This picture (shows?), how Hercules (became?) the son of Juno” 

D. ix ca cexa = zixuye 
as this above was written 
“As this was written above” 


6. LEXICON 


The major part of the Etruscan lexicon is native. Some words are also attested in Lemnian 
or Rhaetic, revealing their origin in Proto-Tyrsenic: for example zal, Rhaetic zal “2,” max, 
oealyls (gen.), Lemnian mav, oialxvis “5,” “40”; zinace, Rhaetic tinaye “he made”; avils 
(gen.) = Lemnian avis “of years.” 

Within the sphere of trade and crafts, Etruscan borrowed some words from Greek (de 
Simone 1968), such as the names of vessels (often in the accusative) like aska from &oxés; 
pruxum from Trpoyouv (acc.). Also from Greek come spurta from otrupi8a (acc.) “basket”; 
elaiva- from éAct Fe “oil”; and probably also dersu “[demon with] mask” (*¢ersu-na > Latin 
persona) from tredowtra “mask.” From Greek there also come several slave names, such 
as Tinusi from Atovuotios; a few theonyms, for example, Aplu from ’ATroAAcv; and many 
mythic names, like Axle from ’AyiAAevs and Castur from Kaotwp. 
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The existence of only a few Latin loanwords has been demonstrated, such as cela from 
cella “small room” or macstr- from magister “master.” Etruscan cletram is from Umbrian 
kletram (acc.) “litter” Numerous Etruscan personal names, however, come from the Italic 
languages: for example, Marce from Marcus, Crespe from Crispus, Vuvzies from Umbrian 
Vuveis “Lucius.” A good number of theonyms are also of Italic origin: Menerva from Latin 
Minerva, NeOuns from Umbrian * Nehtuns “Neptune.” 

The transmission of loanwords from Etruscan into Italic conforms to a similar picture: 
there are many onomastic borrowings (such as Latin Aulus from Avile, Aule), but few bor- 
rowings can be demonstrated in the realm of common nouns (Latin satelles “body guard” 
from zat[i/la0 ). The sociological and cultic contacts between Etruscans and the Italic peoples 
seem clearly to have been more intimate than their linguistic contacts. 
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CHAPTER 40 


Early Georgian 


KEVIN TUITE 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Georgian is a member of the Kartvelian family, one of the three indigenous Caucasian 
language families. Its sister languages are Mingrelian and Laz, two closely related languages 
spoken in western Georgia and northeast Turkey, and Svan, spoken in the highlands of 
northwest Georgia. There has been much speculation about the relation of Kartvelian to 
other language families. Typological similarities with Indo-European and Afro-Asiatic and 
an impressive number of vocabulary items which appear to be shared with these families have 
led some linguists to include Kartvelian as a peripheral member of the so-called Nostratic 
macrofamily, a phyletic grouping encompassing many of the principal Eurasiatic language 
groups. Even if the Nostratic hypothesis is not correct, the Kartvelian languages show the 
imprint of long-standing contact with Indo-European and Semitic speech communities, 
going back four thousand years or more. Most specialists locate the Proto-Kartvelian speech 
community either in or somewhat to the south of modern-day Georgia. 

Ancient Near Eastern documents as early as the twelfth—-eleventh centuries BC men- 
tion tribal groups which are likely to have included Proto-Georgian speakers. The first 
clear indications of Georgian political entities date from the seventh—sixth centuries BC, by 
which time Greek colonies are installed in Colchis, on the east coast of the Black Sea, and 
much of Transcaucasia and Asia Minor is under Persian domination. The two major early 
Georgian kingdoms — Colchis in the west and Iberia in the east — began to consolidate at 
this time. 

During this period the Aramaic language, the lingua franca of the far-flung Persian 
Empire, was adopted as a medium for written communication in Georgia, as attested in in- 
scriptions in the period preceding the introduction of Christianity. The adoption of Georgian 
as a written language is usually seen as a consequence of the conversion of the elite to 
Christianity in the middle of the fourth century. 

The oldest Georgian monuments are written in well-formed letters, and the karagmebi, 
abbreviations of common words and sacred names, show considerable uniformity from 
the earliest texts onward: for example, oo (oiipalo “Lord”), 8~e (Seicqale “have mercy 
[on somebody]!”). It is evident that the new literary language built upon an already well- 
established cultural infrastructure, appropriating the functions, conventions, and status of 
both the written language of pagan Georgia (Aramaic) and the new state religion ( Greek, 
Armenian, and Syriac). 

For the purposes of this chapter, we will employ the following periodization of the 
Georgian literary language: 
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(1) Early Old Georgian (EG): 5th—8th centuries 
Classical Old Georgian (COG) 9th—11th centuries 
Middle Georgian: 12th—18th centuries 
Modern Georgian (ModG): 18th—20th centuries 


The Early Old Georgian corpus contains eight manuscript texts (all but one of them 
palimpsests) and about a dozen inscriptions; altogether, it would fill a book of little over 
two hundred pages. Two dialects are represented in these materials, known to scholars 
as Xanmet’i “superfluous x’s” and Haemet’i “superfluous h’s.” The first term was coined 
by the tenth-century translator Giorgi Mtac’mideli, and reflects the most salient feature 
of these texts from the perspective of a Classical Old Georgian speaker: a second-person 
subject (S2) and third-person object (O3) prefix x-, where the Classical language has h-, s-, 
or zero. The two Haemet’i texts make consistent use of h- in these contexts. Consider 
the first words of Matthew 17:4 in three early translations (on the agglutinative mor- 
phology of the verb, see §$4.3; 4.3.3, for a list of abbreviations specific to this chapter, 
see 86): 


(2) Xanmet’i (c. 500) mi=x-u-g-o pret’re da x-rkw-a iesu-s 
Haemet’i (c. 750) mi=h-u-g-o p’et’re da h-rkw-a iesu-s 
Hadish (897) (COG) mi=@-u-g-o pet’re da h-rkw-a iesu-s 
(Pv-O3-OBVn-answer-S3sg. Peter and O3-say-S3sg. 
Jesus-DAT.) 
“Peter answered and said to Jesus” 


The retention of two verb forms with S2 x- in all known varieties of Georgian implies that 
the Xanmet’i dialect is especially conservative in this respect. Most Xanmet’i texts come from 
eastern Georgia, and the single Haemet’i inscription is in the west. While the two dialects 
doubtless derive from distinct varieties of spoken Georgian, this by no means implies that 
they corresponded closely to the Georgian spoken by the individual scribes who produced 
the documents in our corpus. There is evidence of diglossia as early as the Cambridge 
fragments of Jeremiah, c. AD 600. In whatis otherwise a solidly Xanmet’i text, three verbs have 
O3 prefixes in h- rather than x-, a lapsus calami indicative of a Haemet’i-speaking monk 
copying from a Xanmet’i original. The only extended Haemet’i text, the eighth-century 
lectionary fragments, appears to have been composed by a grammatically unsophisticated 
scribe who already spoke a dialect similar to Classical Old Georgian, to judge by the extremely 
high error ratio: the h-prefix is missing in fully 36 percent of the verbs where it ought to 
appear (see Sarjveladze 1971:18). 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


The Early Old Georgian documents are written in the alphabetic script known as mrglovani 
(“rounded”) or asomtavruli (“capital letters”), the oldest of the three Georgian scripts. 
Asomtavruli writing was used throughout the Old Georgian period, but with formal changes 
which enable paleographers to arrive at an approximate dating of manuscripts almost at first 
glance. In the earliest manuscripts and inscriptions the letters are well-rounded and wider 
than those in later documents, and the top part of the letters b, q’, and u forms a closed loop. 
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Table 40.1 The Early Georgian Asomtravuli script with numerical values 


Character Transcription Numerical value | Character ‘Transcription Numerical value 


Cc a 1 WP r 100 
4. b 2 b s 200 
th g 3 ig v 300 
ro) d 4 q ii 400 
1 e 5 sf Pp 500 
p Vv 6 5 k 600 
L Zz 7 n y 700 
Ins é(ey) 8 q q 800 
Ur t 9 d $ 900 
71 i 10 h é 1,000 
4 k 20 C € 2,000 
b 1 30 di j 3,000 
PS m 40 F é 4,000 
6 n 50 ro) @ 5,000 
Oo y 60 L x 6,000 
a 70 if q 7,000 
U p 80 A 1 8,000 
Y Z 90 L h 9,000 


The later Georgian scripts, known as nusxa-xucuri (“ecclesiastic minuscule”) and mxedruli 
(“knightly,” ie., “secular”), evolved from the asomtavruli alphabet in the course of the 
Classical period. 

In terms of its time of creation, relationship to the Greek alphabet, and general mor- 
phology, the Georgian asomtavruli script forms a group with the other two early Christian 
Transcaucasian alphabets: the Armenian and the Caucasian Albanian. All three incorporate 
the Greek letter order, but without the straightforward appropriation of Greek characters 
that marked the creation of most Greek-based alphabets. Except for a handful of cases, the 
letters of the Armenian and Georgian alphabets are either entirely new creations, or radical 
transformations of Greek characters. The creator (or creators) of the Georgian alphabet 
placed the additional characters needed for the phonemes lacking a Greek equivalent at the 
end, after k, the equivalent of Greek chi (k"). Other Early Georgian grammatological features 
calqued on the Greek model include the creation of an equivalent to eta (it represents the 
diphthong /ey/), and the use of an oii digraph to represent the phonemes /u/ or /w/ (e.g., 
cwen “we, us,” spelled coiien in Old Georgian). 
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Table 40.2 The Early Georgian consonants 


Stops and affricates Fricatives Nasals Glides and Liquids 
Voiced Aspirated Ejective Voiced Voiceless 
(Bi-) Labial b p p Vv — m Ww 
Dental d t te n 
Alveolar j [dz] c [ts] ealitsa| Z s i¢ ] 
Palato-alveolar jld3] [tf] atl 23 | 8 [f] y ijl 
Velar g k k 
Uvular — q q 7 [5] x [x] 
Glottal h 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Phonemic inventory 


As Caucasian languages go, Georgian has a fairly restrained phonemic inventory. The 
stops and affricates come in triplets (voiced, voiceless aspirated, and voiceless ejective, i.e., 
glottalized), and the fricatives in pairs (voiced and voiceless). There are five vowels, with- 
out any distinction of length: /a/, /e/, /i/, /o/, /u/. The consonants of Xanmet’i Georgian 
are listed in Table 40.2. The transcription used here is similar to those employed by most 
Caucasologists and Armenologists. (International Phonetic Alphabet equivalents are in- 
cluded in square brackets.) 


3.2. Allophonic variation 


The only allophonic alternations of note in Early Georgian are between [w] and [v], and 
between [i] and [y]. In general, [w] is employed immediately after obstruents and [v] in 
other contexts (e.g., in representations of the first-person subject prefix: v-i-c-i “I know 
something,” but x-w-e-ji-eb “I seek something”). The glide [y] only appears as the non- 
syllabic alternant of [i] after vowels, when the latter is the initial phoneme of a case 
suffix. 


3.3. Phonotaxis 


Although Early Georgian words can contain daunting sequences of consonants, for exam- 
ple, msxwerp’l- “victim,” xtnda “(s)he liked it,” the structure of lexemes is constrained by 
phonotactic rules. Many groups of consonants represent so-called harmonic clusters, found 
in all Kartvelian languages. These consist of an anterior stop, affricate, or fricative followed 
by a posterior (velar or uvular) consonant, other than /q/, sharing the same voice-onset 
features; some examples are: jyola- “leading,” c’q’al- “water,” sxwa- “other.” A harmonic 
cluster functions phonotactically as a single consonant. There is also a class of “nonhar- 
monic clusters,” which are the mirror image of harmonic groups: back consonants precede 
front, and the voice-onset features are different, for example, k’ bil- “tooth,” &de- “notch.” 
Sonorants, especially /m/ and /r/, can precede or follow consonants or clusters within the 
same lexemes. 
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Table 40.3 Declension of moj-w[a]r—“leader” 


Long 

Short Singular n-/t-plural eb-plural 
ABS. mojywar-O mojywar-i mojywat-n-i mojywr-eb-i 
ERG. moj-ywar-man mojywar-man moj-ywar-t-a moj-ywr-eb-man 
DAT. mojywat-s mojywat-s-a mojywar-t-a mojywr-eb-s-a 
GEN. mojywr-is mojywr-is-a mojywar-t-a mojywr-eb-is-a 
INSTR. mojywr-it mojywr-it-a (mojywr-it-a) mojywr-eb-it-a 
ADV. mojywr-ad mojywr-ad (mojywr-ad) mojywr-eb-ad 
VOC. — mojywar-o mojywar-n-o mojywr-eb-o 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word structure 


The typical Kartvelian nominal root is monosyllabic, with the most common shape being 
XVX or XV (where X = a single consonant or cluster, optionally preceded and/or followed 
by sonorants; see §3.3): for example, mc’q’ems- “shepherd,” gorc- “flesh,” ?ba- “lake.” Verbal 
roots can be either monosyllabic or nonsyllabic, some of the latter comprising no more than 
a single consonant: -k’rjal- “forbid,” -c’q’- “begin,” -y- “receive.” Vowel-initial roots are less 
common, and tend to be limited to deictics and pronouns, numerals, and words of foreign 
origin. 


4.2. Nominal morphology 


The Early Georgian common noun is declined for seven cases (absolutive, ergative, dative, 
genitive, instrumental, adverbial, and vocative) and two numbers (singular and plural). 
Many noun stems, in particular those with a final syllable containing the vowels /a/ or 
/e/ followed by an approximant (e.g., mojywar-), undergo syncope of the vowel when the 
stem is followed by a declensional morpheme of the configuration -VC- (e.g., mojywr-is). 
Undoubtedly, at one time syncope was automatically conditioned by stress placement or 
perhaps vowel length; by the earliest texts, however, it was no longer predictable. The full 
declensional paradigm of a syncopating common noun is given here (on the short and long 
case forms, see §4.2.1.2). 

The declension of vowel-final stems is slightly more complicated. As a general rule, the 
relative strength of vowels when two of them come into contact across a morpheme bound- 
ary follows the hierarchy: 0, u > 1 > e > a. For example, a suffix beginning in /-i/ added 
to a stem ending in /a-/ or /e-/ will cause the latter to drop, whereas the same /-i/ will 
change to /-y/ when preceded by a stem-final /o-/ or /u-/: for example, kwa-+is> kwis 
“stone-GEN.”; xuro +is > xuroys “carpenter-GEN.” The long absolutive suffix /-i/, however, 
always becomes /-y/ when added to a vowel-final noun (e.g., kwa +i> kway “stone-ABS.”). 
When two vowels of the set /e/, /o/, /u/ meet, both are expressed without reduction or loss: 
sarcmuno +o > sarcmunoo “faithful- VOC.” 
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4.2.1. Nominal cases 


In the present section each of the seven cases is discussed, as well as the long and short case 
form distinction 


4.2.1.1 Absolutive and ergative cases 


Early Georgian was a language of the split-ergative type, with ergative-absolutive alignment 
in certain circumstances, and nominative-accusative alignment in others. The Series IH verb 
forms, marking perfective aspect, assign absolutive case to the subjects of intransitive verbs 
and the direct objects of transitive verbs. The ergative case is assigned to the subjects of 
transitive verbs. The imperfective Series I forms, by contrast, assign absolutive case to both 
transitive and intransitive subjects, and mark the direct object in the dative case. 


4.2.1.2 Long and short case forms 


The formal and functional distinction between the long and short forms of the cases has 
received extensive study. To summarize it briefly, the absolutive and ergative endings, and the 
vowel /-a/ added to the dative, genitive, and instrumental, derive from postposed demonstra- 
tives used as direct articles (as we shall see, this process occurred a second time in the history 
of Georgian). The attested distribution of short and long absolutive noun phrases reflects 
a no-longer productive indefinite/definite opposition in the nominal system. The principal 
uses of the bare-stem absolutive are in (i) predicate nominals (tkwen xq’avt igi kwab-O 
avazak’ta [Lk 19:46] “you made it a den of thieves”); (ii) naming constructions (romelsa 
hrkwian betlem-@ [Lk 2:4] “which they call Bethlehem”); (iii) time and distance expressions, 
especially when quantified by numerals (xiq’o mun ormeoc-@ dye-@ [Mk 1:13] “he was 
there forty days”); (iv) compound verbs incorporating a noun stem with generic reference 
(nu Rac=K lav [Mk 10:19] “thou shalt not kill,” literally: “thou shalt not person=kill”). 


4.2.1.3 Dative case 


This case has the widest range of functions. It is assigned to indirect objects, and to the 
direct objects of Series I verbs. A large number of verbs, mostly statives and passives, assign 
dative case and indirect-object status to their subjects. As would be expected, these are 
primarily verbs of sensation (ma-s x-cq’ur-i-s “(s)he-DAT. is thirsty”), of emotion (ma-s 
x-u-q war-s “(s)he-DAT. loves somebody”), and of possession (ma-s x-u-c “(s)he-DAT. has 
something”). The dative also appears in time and place expressions: ma-s Zam-sa xrkwa 
iesu (Mk 3:3) “At that time-DAT. Jesus said”; xiq’o igi ierusalém-s (Jn 2:23) “He was in 
Jerusalem-DAT.” 


4.2.1.4 Genitive case 


The Early Georgian genitive signals a fairly broad range of relationships between nouns: 
possession, membership, kinship, substance, and so forth. The genitive optionally marks 
certain argument—verb dependencies when these are nominalized (xicit nié -isa Ketil-isa 
micemay [Mt 7:11] “you know how to give good things,” lit. “you know the giving of 
good things”), though nonfinite verbs can alternatively assign the same cases as their finite 
counterparts. The long-form genitive can also indicate motion toward a person, rather 
like Greek trpds + accusative (e.g., movida iesu-ysa [Mt 14:29] “he came toward Jesus”). 
The short genitive occurs in compounds (m-~ydel-t mojywarni [Mt 27:62] “chief priests,” lit. 
“leaders of the priests”), and in certain adverbial expressions with a quantifier (sam gz-is 
[Mk 14:30] “three times”). 
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4.2.1.5 Instrumental case 


This case marks a wide range of instruments, means, or accessories (Semosili samosl-ita 
sp’et’ak’-ita [Mk 16:5] “dressed in white garments”). The short instrumental marks the 
place from which motion occurs, a usage which opposes it to the allative sense of the adverbial 
case: iesu mosrul ars huriast’an-it galilea-d (Jn 4:47) “Jesus has come from Judea (instr.) to 
Galilee (adv.).” 


4.2.1.6 Adverbial case 


In addition to the allative function mentioned immediately above, this case is employed to 
derive adverbial expressions from adjectives and nouns (bre’q’invale-d “splendid-ly”). The 
adverbial case of the verbal noun functions like an Indo-European infinitive (ic’q’o 
gamosxma-d romelni xqiddes t’redebsa [Lk 19:45] “he began to expel those who were 
selling doves”). 


4.2.1.7 Vocative case 


This case is believed to be of more recent origin than the other six. Titles and common 
nouns take the vocative in -o. Proper names are rarely used in direct address in the Early 
Georgian corpus, but when they are, they are in the bare-stem form (c’inac’armet’q’wel-o 
davit, gwitxar | Mrv. 4.3] “Prophet (voc.) David, tell us...”). 


4.2.2 Plural marking 


Early Georgian has two structurally distinct means of marking nominal plurality. By far the 
most frequently used is the synthetic n-/t- plural declension. The n-rectus-plural suffix is 
limited to the absolutive and vocative, and may be historically related to the plural absolutive 
suffix of the verb (see §4.3.3 [9]). The single oblique plural morpheme -t-(a) can represent 
the dative, genitive, or ergative cases; the instrumental and adverbial do not appear to have 
had distinct plural forms in this declension (cf. the instrumental with plural reference in Mt 
15:8: eri ese bag-ita mat-ita p’at’iv mcems “these people honor me with their lip(s)”). 

The agglutinative eb- plural suffix, followed by the case endings of the singular declension, 
appears only a couple of dozen times in the Early Georgian corpus, sometimes in conjunction 
with n-/t- plural nouns: brm-eb-i da qruv-n-i (Mt 15:30) “the blind (eb-plural) and the deaf 
(n-plural).” While there is no evidence of a semantic distinction between the two plural 
morphemes in Early Georgian, only n-plural nouns can control plural agreement in the 
verb and within the noun phrase, whereas eb-plurals are syntactically singular: rabami 
kw-eb-i ars “what large stones there are (lit. is)” (Mk 13:1). 


4.2.3 Definite articles 


In what appears to be a renewal of the prehistoric means of signaling this category, demon- 
strative pronouns placed after the first word of the noun phrase serve to indicate definiteness. 
Broadly speaking, the Early Georgian definite article functions similarly to its French and 
English counterparts. In the episode of the healing of the man with the withered hand 
(Mk 3:1-5), for example, the protagonist and his hand are first introduced through indefi- 
nite nouns: da xiq’o mun Kaci romelsa qeli ganqmel xedga (Mk 3:1) “And there was a man 
who had a withered hand.” Further on in the story, when they are mentioned again, the 
definite articles are employed: da xrkwa k’acsa mas: ganiratx qeli seni... da k’walad moxego 
qeli igi (Mk 3:5) “And he said to the man: Stick out your hand... and thereupon the hand 
was restored to him.” 
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4.2.4 Pronouns 


4.2.4.1 Personal pronouns and proper names 


First- and second-person pronouns, the personal relative/interrogative pronoun vi-n “who,” 
and proper names do not havea distinct ergative case form. In addition, the first- and second- 
person pronouns lack distinct dative and vocative forms as well, using the bare stem in these 
contexts: 


(3) Ist sg. Ist pl. 2nd sg. 2nd pl. vin Proper 
names 

ABS./VOC./ me cwen Sen tkwen vi-n “who” iesu “Jesus” 
ERG. 
DAT. me cwen Sen tkwen vi-s lesu-s 
GEN. cem-i cwen-i Sen-i tkwen-i vi-s-(a) iesu-ys-(a) 
ADV. cem-da  ¢wen-da  Sen-da_ tkwen-da — iesu-d 
INSTR. cem-it-(a) ¢wen-it-(a) Sen-it-(a) tkwen-it-(a) — iesu-yt 


The genitive-case stem of the personal pronouns serves as a base for possessive adjectives: for 
example, mama-man tkwen-man (father-ERG. your,).-ERG.), mam-isa tkwen-isa (father- 
GEN. your,,-GEN.), etc. “your father.” 


4.2.4.2 Interrogative/indefinite pronouns 


The principal interrogative pronouns are: vi- “who”; romel- “which”; ra- “what,” and its 
derivatives ra-ysa-twis “why” and ra-oden- “how much / how many.” These can be converted 
into indefinite pronouns by the addition of the suffix -me: vi-n-me “someone,” ra-y-me 
“something,” etc. 


4.2.4.3 Relative pronoun 


The relative pronoun passe-partout is romel-, which can have animate or inanimate an- 
tecedents. When the relative clause is necessary for the identification of the referent, romel- 
can be accompanied by a demonstrative, almost always igi, which does not decline in this 
context: ara ese ars=a romel-sa igi xejiebdes mok’lvad? (not that-ABS. is=QUES. which- 
DAT. DEM. they-were-seeking to.kill-ADV,; Jn 7:25) “Is this not the one whom they sought 
to kill?” 


4.2.4.4 Demonstrative pronouns 

The demonstrative pronouns come in three sets, with suppletive absolutive and non- 
absolutive (oblique) stems. They take the same case and number suffixes as common nouns, 
save for the archaic ergative singular ending -n. 


(4) absolutive oblique meaning 
I. ese ama- “this” 
Il. ege maga- “that” (associated with interlocutor) 
Ul. igi ma- “that” (remote); basic 3rd-person pronouns 


“she? “he.” Sit “they” 


All of these demonstratives double as definite articles. The set II demonstratives, although 
commonly encountered in conversation, are relatively rare in writing, and hence sparsely 
represented in the Early Georgian corpus. As would be expected for pronouns associated 
with the real or metaphoric locus of the interlocutor, they occur almost exclusively in 
reported speech. At the conclusion of a discussion, for example, Jesus is quoted as saying: 
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ara q(ove)lta daition sit’qway ege (Mt 19:11) “Not everyone will accept that teaching” 
(i.e., the teaching which the interlocutors have just mentioned). The set III demonstratives 
are also the unmarked third-person pronouns, and as such have a far higher frequency of 
occurrence than the other two sets combined: ma-n xrkwa ma-s (Lk 15:27) “he-ERG. said 
to him-DAT” 


4.3 Verbal morphology 


The Early Georgian verb is morphologically more complex than the noun, but its gener- 
ally agglutinative structure permits an analysis by morpheme slots and regularities of co- 
occurrence. In this section, the longest in the chapter, we will begin with an overview of 
(i) the three verb classes and (ii) the three paradigm series; then embark on a detailed 
examination of the morphology, slot by slot, followed by a presentation of the semantics 
of the tense-aspect-mood paradigms (the=sign is used in the glosses to segment cliticized 
or incorporated lexical elements, such as preverbs, clitic pronouns, and incorporated noun 
stems, from the internal morphology of the verb). 


4.3.1 Verb classes 


Georgian philologists divide the verbs of the classical language into three classes, also known 
as voices or conjugations, according to their morphology, semantics, and valence. The same 
tripartite division is employed here, with one minor change. 


4.3.1.1 Transitive class 


This class includes all verbs having Series II forms that assign ergative case to their subjects. 
Almost all of these verbs are in fact transitive, but a goodly number are either monovalent 
(man imrusa [Lk 16:18] “he-ERG. committed adultery”) or bivalent with an indirect object 
but no direct object (man mas mixugo “he-ERG. him-DAT. answered”). 


4.3.1.2 Intransitive class 


The intransitive class includes both true passives, derived from transitive roots, and basic 
intransitives. There are four subgroups in this class: 


1. i-prefixal: Such verbs are marked by the version vowel -i- (see §4.3.3 [6]) before the 
verb root (slot 6), preceded by a dummy third-person object prefix (see §4.3.3 [4]). 
Always monovalent, their only argument is a subject assigned absolutive case: igi x-i- 
kmn-eb-i-s (that: ABS. “O3”-PASS.-make-SM-TM-S3sg.) “something is being made, 
done.” 

2. e-prefixal: This subgroup is marked by the version vowel -e-, and comprises verbs that 
are almost always bivalent, with a subject assigned absolutive case and an indirect 
object assigned dative case: igi mas x-e-kmn-eb-i-s (that:ABS. that: DAT. O3-OBVNn- 
make-SM-TM-S3sg.) “something is being made, done to/for somebody.” 

3. suffixal: These verbs are marked by the suffix -n or -d. Many of these verbs are 
inchoative, often derived from nouns or adjectives: igi gan=jlier-d-eb-i-s (that:ABS. 
Pv=strong-PASS.-SM-TM-S3sg.) “somebody becomes strong.” 

4. root intransitive: These verbs have no special marker and constitute a small, nonpro- 
ductive, and archaic group: igi se=krb-eb-i-s (that:ABS. Pv=gather-SM-TM-S3sg.) 
“(group) gathers together.” 
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Table 40.4 Early Georgian verb classes (“conjugations”) 


Semantic 
characteristics 

Syntactic 
characteristics 

Range of verb 
forms 


Transitive class Intransitive class Atelic class 

Agentive, Root intransitive, Atelic stative and 
accomplishment verbs inchoative, passive activity verbs 

Assign ERG. in Series II; Never assign ERG. Simplest (archaic?) Series II 
inversion in Series III forms do not assign ERG. 

All 3 series All 3 series Typically Series I only; rare 


examples with periphrastic 
or “borrowed” Series II 
and II 


4.3.1.3 Atelic verb class 


The third class, which I have designated “atelic verbs,” comprises verbs used to describe 
an ongoing state or activity, without a foregrounded beginning or end point. The atelic 
class includes statives (-kw-/-kwn- “have,” -si- “be hungry”) and activity verbs (-kadag- 
“preach,” -yayad- “cry out”). One important morphological difference between these and 
verbs of the other two classes, consistent with their semantics, is the absence of an oppo- 
sition between perfective and imperfective forms. Each verb selects a single past indicative 
and future/conjunctive paradigm, usually from Series I, less often from Series II (the term 
“conjunctive” [Georgian k’avshirebiti] is used by Georgian grammarians to denote a set of 
verb forms with subjunctive, optative, or future meaning): 


(5) present: x-a-kw-s “somebody has something” x-gon-i-es “somebody 
thinks something” 
past: x-a-kwn-d-a [=imperfect] x-e-gon-a [=aorist] 


future/conjunctive: x-a-kwn-d-e-s [=impf. conjunctive] x-e-gon-o-s [=optative] 


4.3.2 Paradigm series 


Georgian verb forms are traditionally grouped into paradigms marking a specific tense, 
mood, and aspect. The Early Georgian transitive or intransitive verb formed thirteen 
paradigms, as far as can be told from the corpus, of which one is sufficiently rare that 
its status as a productive form is questionable. The Georgian paradigms are grouped into 
three sets or series, based on their stem morphology and syntactic properties: 


4.3.2.1 Series II (“aorist series”) 


These are the morphologically simplest verb forms, associated with perfective, more pre- 
cisely, punctiliar aspect: in the structuring of the narrative, the event or state is represented as 
a closed-off point (opposed to the linear sense of the Series I paradigms). In some contexts 
the punctiliar aspect emphasizes the completion of the narrated event; in others its primary 
function is to mark the events forming the principal narrative line. The ergative case is only 
assigned by the Series II forms of transitive verbs. 


4.3.2.2 Series I (“present series”) 


The Series I paradigms include a stem formant (series marker) which does not appear in the 
corresponding Series II forms. The two morphologically basic Series I paradigms mark 
the present indicative. The other four members of the series contain the stem augment 
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-d-/-od-/-id- and pair off with the Series II paradigms employing the same tense/mood 
vowels and person suffixes. The contrast is one of durative (or linear) aspect versus punctiliar; 
the Series I paradigms emphasize the duration of an event, either to imply noncompletion, 
or to set the temporal background for a foregrounded event marked by a Series II form. 
In prehistoric Kartvelian, the Series I paradigms were all intransitive, as reflected in their 
case-assigning properties (they cannot assign ergative case) and in their morphology (the 
series markers seem to be the relics of ancient antipassive suffixes). 


4.3.2.3 Series III (“perfect series”) 


This is the most recent and formally most heterogeneous of the three series. In the Early 
Georgian period, only transitive verbs had synthetic Series II forms; intransitives formed 
their perfects analytically, as in Latin (micemul ars = datum est). The Early Georgian transi- 
tive and intransitive Series III forms are identical to the absolute (monovalent) and relative 
(bivalent) passives of state, and indeed the semantic distance between the passive and per- 
fect functions of these forms is often not very large: the Series II paradigms are principally 
resultative in meaning, referring to a state of affairs proceeding from the completion of an 
earlier action. 
(6) 


monovalent passive of state intransitive Series III 


Ceril ars it is written (present) it has been written 
(present perfect) 

Ceril xiq’o it was written (aorist) it had been written 
(pluperfect) 


transitive Series II 
somebody has written it 


bivalent passive of state 


x-u-Cer-i-e-s it is written to/for somebody 


(present) (present perfect) 
x-e-Cer-a it was written to/for somebody somebody had written it 
(aorist) (pluperfect) 


One interesting syntactic feature of transitive Series III verbs is known as inversion: they 
assign dative case and indirect-object marking to their semantic subjects, and subject status 
to their direct objects. The case-shift phenomena associated with transitive verbs in Series I, 
II and III is illustrated in Table 40.5: 


Table 40.5 Case shift 


Transitive construction 


Intransitive construction 


Subject Direct object Subject 

Series I: mama-y je-sa x-p’ov-eb-s je-y x-i-p’ov-eb-i-s 

(nom.-acc.) father-ABS. son-DAT. 3-find-SM-S3sg. son-ABS. ©3-pass.-find-SM-TM-S3sg. 
“The father finds (his) son” “The son is being found” 

Series II: mama-man__je-y pov-a je-y x-i-p’ov-a 

(erg.-abs.)  father-ERG. son-ABS.  find-S3sg. son-ABS. O3-pass.-find-S3sg. 
“The father found (his) son” “The son was found” 

Series II: mama-sa je-y X-u-p’ovn-i-e-s je-y povebul ars 

(dat.-abs.) father-DAT. son-ABS. 03-OBVn-find-TM-TM-S3sg. son-ABS. found is 


“The father has found (his) son” 


“The son has been found” 
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4.3.3 Composition of the verb 


The Early Georgian verb can be analyzed as consisting of fourteen slots, which may or may 
not be filled with a morpheme in a given verb form: (i) six prefixal positions; (ii) the root; 
and (iii) seven suffixal positions: 


(7) The fourteen slots of the Early Georgian verb 


preverb,-preverb)=clitic3=O4-S;-versiong-ROOT7-causative/passive/inchoatives- 
ABS. plural-series}9-imperfect,  -tense/mood7-S}3=clitic)4 


1. Slot 1 — preverb with more or less predictable directional meaning: The most common 
Early Georgian preverbs are: mi- “to, away”; da- “down”; sta- “down”; ay- “up”; gan- “out”; 
Se- “in”; Car- “away”; garda- “across, downward”; uk’un- “backwards.” 

2. Slot 2 — preverb mo- (“hither”): Indicates movement toward the source, or point of 
reference (usually, but not always, the locus of the speaker). The addition of mo- to a 
slot 1 preverb gives combinations such as Se-mo=slva-y “come in, enter [toward source].” 
The preverb da- can also follow certain preverbs, adding what appears to be a nuance of 
intensity or iteration, as in mi-mo-da=x-xed-v-id-a (thither-hither-da-O3-look-SM-IMP.- 
S3sg.) “circumspectavit” (PJ57). In Modern Georgian, preverbs have the additional function 
of signaling perfective aspect, as in the Slavic languages. Although this is not the case in Early 
Georgian, there is nonetheless a perceptible tendency for Series I verb forms to lack preverbs, 
while Series II forms generally have them. The preverbal slot of certain verbs can also be 
occupied by incorporated direct objects with generic reference: ya yad =q’-0 (cry=do-S3sg.) 
“he cried out.” 

3. Slot 3 — preverbal clitic: In Early Georgian, unlike the modern standard language, the 
bond between preverbs and verbs was sufficiently loose to permit the optional interposition 
of certain clitic particles, a phenomenon known as tmesis. The ten or so Early Georgian 
preverbal clitics form two semantic groups: (i) adverbials (-re- “a little”; -oden- “when”; 
-ray- “while, after”) and (ii) indefinite pronominals (-vietme-, -vinme- “some [people]; 
-rayme- “something”). Consider these examples: se=oden =rizwneboda (Jn 6:17) “when it 
was getting dark”; mi=vietme=xuges mc ignobarta ganta (Mt 12:38) “some of the scribes 
addressed him.” 

4. Slot 4— morphological object prefix (Set O): The Set O person prefixes cross-reference, 
in the majority of contexts, an argument assigned the dative case. Given the complexity of 
Georgian case-assignment rules, this latter could be an indirect or direct object, or even the 
subject of an indirect or Series III transitive verb. First- and second-person absolutive direct 
objects also control Set O agreement. There are four Set O prefixes, forming a two-by-two 
array: 


(8) Morphological object (Set O) markers 


— hearer + hearer 
+ speaker m- (1st singular or exclusive)  gw- (1st inclusive) 
— speaker x- (h-) (3rd person) g- (2nd person) 


What appears to be a dummy third-person object prefix (O3) is attested in all Early 
Georgian i-prefixal passives, even though these are monovalent in surface structure: mi=x-i- 
qwan-a igi angeloz-ta-gan C’iay-ta abraham-is-ta (to=O3?-PASS.-bear-S3sg. he: ABS. angel- 
GEN.PL.-by bosom-DAT.PL. Abraham-GEN.-DAT-PL.; Lk 16:22) “he was carried by angels 
to the bosom of Abraham.” One possible explanation is that the x-prefix once marked 
agreement with the demoted deep-structure subject (e.g., “angels” in the above example). 
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5. Slot 5 — morphological subject prefix (Set S): The Set S markers cross-reference the 
subjects of verbs with direct syntax, and the direct objects of verbs with indirect syntax. The 
prefixes indicate person only; number being marked by a suffix in slot 13: 


(9) Morphological subject (Set S) markers 
singular (slot 5 or 13) _ plural (slot 5 and 13) 


Ist person v/w- v/w- -t 
2nd person x- (h-) x- (h-) -t 
3rd person -S, -a, -n -n, -es, -ed 


With one exception, the presence of a Set O prefix blocks the expression of the Set S$ 
prefix controlled by the morphological subject: for example, sen me mo-m-c-e (you me 
Pv=Olexcl.-give-OPT.) “Yousg will give it to me.” The exception is the combination of 
third-person object (O3) and first-person subject markers (S1), in which case both are 
expressed in surface structure: me mas mi=x-w-c-e (I this: DAT. Py=O3-S1-give-OPT.) “I 
will give it to him/her.” In later Old Georgian, the order of the person prefixes reverses, with 
the S1 marker preceding the O3 prefix. 

6. Slot 6 — version vowel: The grammatical category of version (Georgian kceva) reflects, 
roughly speaking, the relation between the action or the absolutive argument (direct object 
ofa transitive verb or subject of an intransitive verb), and either the agent or indirect object. 
There are four formally distinct version relations, though only a few verbs distinguish all 
four, and many lack the distinction entirely. 


6A. Subjective version: This formant indicates an activity either done for the benefit of the 
agent him- or herself, or directed toward a direct object linked to (or even identical 
to) the subject. It is marked by the version vowel -i- in all persons (sibrjne-man i-sén-a 
tavisa twisisa saxli [999 Proverbs 9:1] “Wisdom built a home for itself”). Possibly of 
the same origin is the marker -i- in monovalent prefixal passives, which occupies the 
version vowel slot. 

6B. Objective version: This marker indicates the presence of an indirect object: for 
example, ay=x-u-dgin-o-s mk’widri jma-sa twis-sa (up=O3-OBVn-stand-OPT.- 
S3sg. offspring-ABS. brother-DAT. own-DAT.; Mt 22:24) “that he raise up offspring 
for his brother.” It is generally marked by the version vowels -u- (3rd-person object) 
and -i- (1st- or 2nd-person object); prefixal passive verbs and four archaic transitives 
employ -e- (all persons). 

6C. Superessive version: This is a less common version indicating the presence of an indirect 
object denoting some kind of surface upon which the action is accomplished: for 
example, moxgwares Kicwi igi iesus da da=x-a-sx-es mas samoseli (Mk 11:7) “They 
brought the colt to Jesus and set [their] clothing uponit.” Superessive version is marked 
by the vowel -a- in all persons. 

6D. Neutral version: Many version-marking verbs have a neutral form, with either the 
vowel -a- or no version marker at all. 


In a handful of transitive verbs, the version vowel alternates with zero in the third-person 
subject forms, an alternation evidently once conditioned by stress placement in verbs with 
or without a syllabic person suffix: S2sg. x-a-rkw-@ “you said something to somebody” 
versus S3sg. x-O-rkw-a “(s)he said something to somebody.” 

7. Slot 7— verb root: Many verb roots undergo ablaut, of which the two principal patterns 
are as follows: 
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7A. e-i- O: These root vowels display the distribution: e (Tr. Series I; Intr. aorist $1/2), i 
(Tr. Series 1), @ (other Intr.). Consider, for example, se=x-kreb-s “he gathers,” 
(Mt 12:30); se=x-i-k’rib-i “you gather,, (habitually)” (Mt 25:24); se=k’rb-es “they 
gatheredint,” (Mt 13:2). 

7B. @-a: The distribution is: @ (most forms), a (Aorist S1/2); thus, mo=k’l-a “(s)he killed 
somebody,” mo=v-k’al “1 killed somebody.” 


Early Georgian ablaut is believed to be the outgrowth of prehistoric alternations related 
to syllable quantity, stress placement, and perhaps transitivity. 

8. Slot 8 — passive/inchoative or causative suffix: Directly following the root isa slot reserved 
for the valence-altering suffixes -d/-n (passive/inchoative) and -ev/-i(v)/-in (causative). The 
former pair of allomorphs is used to form suffixal passives, with -d added mostly to stems 
ending in the sonorants /I/, /r/, or /n/, and -n in other contexts. The causative suffixes 
are often accompanied by the version vowel -a-: ay=x-w-a-dg-in-eb “I raise somebody,” 
compare ay=w-dg-eb-i “I rise, get up.” 

9. Slot 9— plural absolutive suffix: Series II and Series III verb forms (except for the suffixal 
passives and root intransitives) add a marker -(e)n- if the absolutive-case argument, denoting 
the direct object or intransitive subject, is formally plural (i.e., marked by the pluralizer -n, 
which may be related to -(e)n-): rayta=mca x-i-did-n-es igi-n-i (that-OPT. O3-PASS.-big-Pl. 
Abs.-S3pl. this-Pl.-Abs.; Mt 6:2) “that they be magnified”; m-i-qsn-en éwen borot isa-gan 
(Olexcl.-OBpVN-release-Pl. Abs. us evil-from; Mt 6:13) “deliver us from evil.” 

10. Slot 10 — series marker (or “present/future stem formant”): This is a lexically specified 
morpheme used to form the Series I stem of most verbs, for example: 


(10) Series I (imperfect): x-c-em-d-es — (O3-strike-SM-IMP.-S3pl.) “they were striking him” 
Series II (aorist): x-c-@-es (O3-strike-S3pl.) “they struck him” 


The principal series markers are -eb-, -av-, and -i-; the less common allomorphs include 
-am-, -ev-, -em-, -ob-, and -op-. According to most experts, the series markers were once 
antipassive formants, deriving aspectually durative intransitives from transitive forms as- 
sociated with punctiliar aspect. The vowels of some series markers undergo syncope when 
followed by certain suffixes, and the markers -av and -am undergo a vowel mutation that 
may reflect prehistoric umlaut: compare the forms x-loc-av-s “somebody implores some- 
body” (present); x-loc-v-id-a “somebody was imploring somebody” (S3sg. imperfect), and 
x-loc-ev-d-@ “you were imploring somebody” (S2sg imperfect, < *x-loc-av-id-@). 

11. Slot 11 — imperfect stem suffix: The stem augment -d/-od/-id is used to form the 
imperfect and indeed all of the Series I paradigms except for the present and present iterative. 
The allomorph -od is employed by intransitives and some atelics; -id follows the series 
markers -av and -am; and -d appears elsewhere. 

12. Slot 12 — tense/mood vowel: A vowel (-e-, -o-, -i-) inserted before the person/number 
(Set S) suffix of certain forms serves to distinguish indicative from conjunctive paradigms. 
Also occupying this slot is the suffix -i of the passive present, and a homophonous (perhaps 
cognate) suffix employed by statives and the present perfect of transitives in conjunction 
with an -e- element of unclear origin, for example, g-gon-i-e-s “you think something.” The 
passive and stative -i- are to be further distinguished from the vowel /i/ inserted before the 
Set S suffix -n and optionally before the S1/2 pluralizer -t (see 13) in certain paradigms: for 
example, in the imperfect imperative x-a-did-eb-d-i-n “may they praise somebody.” 

13. Slot 13—person/number suffix (Set S): While the first- and second-person subject (S1/2) 
suffixes are the same in all paradigms, the third singular and plural subject (S3) morphemes 
come in three pairs, correlated to a degree with semantic features of the verb forms. A few 
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Table 40.6 Set S (morphological subject) suffix groups 


Set S suffix set (slot 13) Ist and 2nd person 3rd singular 3rd plural 


A. PRESENT/CONJUNCTIVE sg. -©/ pl. -t -S -n/-en/ -an 
present, present-perfect, imperfect 
iterative, permansive, optative, 
imperfect and pluperfect conjunctive 
B. PAST INDICATIVE sg. -©/ pl. -t -a -eS 
imperfect, aorist, pluperfect 
C. IMPERATIVE/ITERATIVE sg. -©/ pl. -t -n -ed 
present iterative, imperfect and aorist 
imperative 


paradigms are distinguished by the Set S suffixes alone (e.g., present indicative and present 
iterative, optative and aorist imperative); since the S$1/2 endings do not vary, only the S3 
forms are distinct in these instances. 

14. Slot 14—postposed clitics: These include the optative particle -mca (used with indicative- 
mood verbs to give them optative/subjunctive force); the adverbials -ya “even, just” and -ve 
“indeed, the very” (e.g., kvani yayadebden=ve [Lk 22:60] “the very rocks will cry out”); the 
yes-no question particle -a; and the indefinite quantifier -me (e.g., xiq’os=me vin tkwengani 
Kaci [Mt 7:9] “would there be any man among you?”). 


4.3.4 Verb paradigms and their functions 


In the present section, Early Georgian verb paradigms and their functions are discussed 
according to paradigm series (see §4.3.2). In Table 40.7, verb paradigms are illustrated 
using transitive (TR) and intransitive (INTR.) S3sg. (having a third-person singular subject 
marker) forms of mi=c-em-a “give”; verb slots (see §4.3.3) are indicated by subscript 
numerals. 


4.3.4.1 Paradigm Series I 


1. Present: This is the unmarked present indicative paradigm, and the most frequently 
attested in the Early Georgian corpus. 

2. Present iterative: The present iterative can be formally distinguished from the present 
in the third person only. It often appears in statements of verities and generalizations. Note 
the contrast between the present iterative and simple present in the following passage. The 
present iterative and the permansive, its Series II counterpart, are used to convey a fact 
known from repeated observation, while the optative (future) and present are used in the 
description of an event — the Second Coming — which will occur only once: 


(11) xolo leywisagan isc’avet igavi igi : ras Zams rt’oni misni dac¢wnian da purceli gamo = 
val-n xuc’q odit rametu axlos ar-n zapxuli. egreca tkwen : ras Zams hixilot ese q’oveli 
xuc’q odit rametu axlos ar-s Karta zeda 

“From the fig tree learn a lesson: When its branches grow tender (PERMANSIVE) and 
the leaves come out (PRESENT ITERATIVE), you will know that summer is (PRESENT 
ITERATIVE) near. Likewise when you will see (opTATIVE) all these things, you will 
know that he is (PRESENT) near, at your door” (GL Mt 24:32-33). 
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Table 40.7 Early Georgian verb paradigms 


Punctiliar (Series II) 


Linear/durative (Series 1) 


Resultative (Series II!) 


present 
indicative 


past 
indicative 


future/ 
conjunctive 


permansive/ 
habitual 


imperative 


aorist 

TR. Mi, = X4-C7-a}3 

INTR. M1, = X4-€6-C7-a}3 
optative 

TR. M1 = X4-C7-€19-$13 
INTR. M1 = X4-€6-C7-€12-$13 
permansive 

TR. Miy = X4-C7-i12-$13 
TNA ly = 9a-Oa-G_ath-Gis 


aorist imperative 
RS mi; = X4-C7-€)2-Nj3 
INTR. M1, = X4-€6-C7-€12-Ny3 


present 
TR. Mi, = X4-C7-eM49-$}3 
INTR. M1, = X4-€6-C7-€M 49-1] 7-S813 


imperfect 

TR. Miy = X4-C7-eEM49-d) 1-413 

INTR. Mi = X4-€¢-C7-EM 9-0) -a;3 
imperfect conjunctive 

TR. Mi, = X4-C7-eEM)9-dj1 -€17-$13 

INTR. Mi; = X4-€6-C7-€M 19-0}; -i12-813 
[imperfect iterative] 

TR. Mi = X4-C7-EM 9-dy-i12-$13 

INTR. Mi; = X4-€6-C7-€M9-0d) 1 -i12-8)3 
present iterative 

TR. Ml = X4-C7-eM)9-N}3 

INTR. My = X4-€6-C7-EMj 9-12-03 
imperfect imperative 

TR. My = X4-C7-EM9-dy -i12-N13 

INTR. M1y = X4-€5-C7-EM 9-0} -€12-N13 


present perfect 

TR. My = X4-Ug-C7-1}2- 
€12-S13 

INTR. mi= cemul ars 

pluperfect 

TR. M1, = X4-€6-C7-a13 

INTR. mi=cemul xiq’o 

pluperfect conjunctive 

TR. Ml = X4-€6-C7-€19-$13 

INTR. mi= cemul xiq’os 


The other principal function of this paradigm is in negative imperatives introduced by 
the particle nu “do not” (2nd person: nu se= x-jrc’un-d-eb-i-t [Lk 21:9] “do not be anxious”; 
3rd person: nu se = jrc’un-d-eb-i-n guli tkweni [Jn 14:1] “Let not your heart be anxious”). 

3. Imperfect indicative: This is the basic Series I past indicative paradigm, aspectually 
contrasted with the aorist. It is the only past indicative form for many stative and atelic 
verbs: bre’q’in-v-id-a “glistened”; jc’-od-a “trembled”; x-tn-d-a “liked” 

4. Imperfect imperative: Early Georgian has two positive imperative paradigms, distin- 
guished by aspect. The imperfect imperative is used to direct the listener to engage in some 
sort of ongoing, repeated activity: sneulta gan=x-k'urn-eb-d-i-t, ganboklebulta gan= 
x-c’med-d-i-t (Mt 10:8) “cure the sick, cleanse the leprous.” As with the aorist imperative, 
the imperfect imperative has no S2 prefix: se = (O)-vid-od-e-t ic’rosa mas besa (Mt 7:13) 
“enter by the narrow gate.” 

5. Imperfect iterative: This paradigm is unusually difficult to detect, in that it is formally 
identical to the Series I conjunctive of intransitive verbs, and —in the first and second person — 
to the imperfect indicative of transitive verbs. This leaves the S3sg. and S3pl. of the transitive 
conjugation as the only morphologically unambiguous forms of the imperfect iterative. 
Only three examples are attested in the Early Georgian corpus, all from the same passage: 


(12) v-e-vedr-eb-od-i-t da odes igi Sevidis vitar igi sisit da jc olit vdget [L. Wiknadze reads 
vdgit] da guls v-e-t'q’-od-i-t da ymrtisa mimart v-i-loc-v-id-i-t misisa mis gulisa 
mokcevisatwis 
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“IIf we desire something from an earthly monarch] ... we would plead (1p. ITER.) 
to his servant for admission and when he comes (PERMANSIVE), we would stand 
(PERMANSIVE) as though in fear and trembling, and we would feel desire (imp. 
ITER.) and we would pray (IMP. ITER.) to God that his heart be turned (toward us)” 
(Mrv 65). 


The presence of the permansive indicates that a gnomic/iterative sense is intended. It should 
be noted that the manuscript in question is relatively late (eighth century), and contains 
numerous divergences from standard Early Georgian usage. In particular, the O3 prefix 
x- is frequently omitted before the S1 marker, as in the above passage. It may be that the 
imperfect iterative was an innovation in late Early Georgian, or introduced into this text 
from the native dialect of the translator. 

6. Imperfect conjunctive: The imperfect conjunctive can be translated by either a sub- 
junctive or a future indicative, depending on context: (fut. indic.) da mravalni cruv 
Cinacarmet’q welni ay=dg-e-n da x-a-ctun-eb-d-e-n mravalta (Mt 24:11) “and many 
false prophets will arise (opTaTIveE) and will deceive (IMPERFECT CONJUNCTIVE) many”; 
(subjunc.) tu marjweneé geli Seni g-a-ctun-eb-d-e-s (Mt 5:30) sen “if your right hand deceive 
you.” The imperfect conjunctive (and optative) are likewise commonly found in restrictive 
relative clauses: xlocevdit romelni mi= g= xweé-d-e-n tkwen (Mt 5:44) “pray for those who 
persecute you.” 


4.3.4.2 Paradigm Series II 


1. Aorist: The aorist is the unmarked Series I] paradigm, the second most common verb 
form in the Early Georgian corpus, after the present indicative. In narratives the aorist is 
employed by verbs representing the main story line, presented as a succession of events; in 
this function it contrasts primarily with the imperfect, as well as the conjunctive paradigms, 
the pluperfect, etc. 

2. Aorist imperative: The second-person aorist imperative is formally the simplest of the 
Early Georgian paradigms, lacking the Set S prefix found in the otherwise identical aorist 
indicative: for example, mo=ved “come!”; compare aorist mo=x-wed “you came.” 

3. Permansive (aorist iterative): This paradigm is employed in parables, statements of 
regularities, and accepted truths, and as such can be translated by the simple present in 
English: mas x-u-rkw-i Carved da c’ar =vid-i-s (Mt 8:9) “I tell him ‘go, and he goes.” 

4, Optative (aorist conjunctive): The optative, like its Series | counterpart, the imperfect 
conjunctive, can have either future indicative or subjunctive meaning. In the latter sense it 
commonly appears after subordinating conjunctions. 


4.3.4.3 Paradigm Series II 


1. Present perfect: The Early Georgian present perfect is primarily resultative in meaning, 
representing a state of affairs extending to the (narrative) present as resulting from some 
event in the past: for example, ay=dgomil ars mk’wdretit (Mt 14:2) “he has risen from 
the dead” (implication: he is still alive); ege q’oveli da=m-i-marx-av-s siqrmit Cemitgan 
(Mt 19:20) “all of these [commandments] I have kept since childhood” (implication: 
I still do). 

2. Pluperfect: The basic function of the Early Georgian pluperfect is to mark past an- 
teriority: Seic’q nares igi galilevelta rametu q’oveli x-e-xilv-a raodeni x-e-kmn-a ierusaléms 
(jn 4:45) “The Galileans welcomed him, for they had seen all that he had done in Jerusalem.” 
The semantic difference between Series III and passive of state is especially slight in the case of 
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intransitive present perfects and pluperfects: sek’rebul xiq’o bevreuli eri (Lk 12:1) “a crowd 
of thousands had (was?) gathered.” 

3. Pluperfect conjunctive: This rare paradigm is attested only twice in the Early Georgian 
corpus. In both cases it appears to mark future anteriority: <arya> x-e-qiv-n-o-s katamsa 
vidremde uvar = mq’o me sam gzis (Jn 13:38) “The cock will not have crowed before you 
deny me three times”; net’ar xiq’wnen romelta ara x-w-e-xilv-o da x(w)urc’mene (GL Jn 
20:29) “Blessed will be those who will not have seen me but who will believe in me” (note 
that the S1 prefix w- in xwexilvo marks the direct object, in accordance with the inverse 
syntax governed by transitive verbs in Series III; see §4.3.2.3). 


4.3.5 Nonfinite verbals 


The principal nonfinite forms of the Early Georgian verb are the verbal noun and three 
participles: active, past passive, and future passive. 


4.3.5.1 Verbal noun 


This is usually formed by adding the suffix -a to the verb root and its series marker (a smaller 
number of verbs, mostly members of the atelic class, employ the suffix -il/-ol/-ul, sometimes 
with the prefix si-). Among other things it can function like an infinitive in nominalized 
clauses subcategorized by certain verbs: for example, p’ilat’e xubrjana mi =c-em-a-d gwami 
misi (Mt 27:58) “Pilate ordered them to give him his (Jesus’) body” (lit. “Pilate ordered 
them the giving of his body”). 


4.3.5.2 Participles 


The active or agentive participle contains a prefix m-/ma-/me-/mo- inserted before the stem, 
and a suffix -el/-ar/-ul: vin ars mi =m =c-em-el-i misi (Jn 6:64) “who is the one who will 
hand him over” (lit. “who is his giver”). The past (or perfect) passive participle is usually 
formed with the suffix -il/-ul; among other uses it is employed in the Series III forms of 
intransitive verbs: romelta mi =c-em =ul ars (Mt 19:11) “[those] to whom it is given.” 
The future passive is formed with the addition of a prefix sa- before the stem, and the same 
suffix as in the corresponding active participle: xicit sa =c-em =el-i ketili micemad svilta 
tkwenta (Lk 11:13) “you know to give your children good gifts” (lit. “that-which-is-to- 
be-given”). 


4.4 Diachronic morphological developments 


Although the Xanmet’i dialect is the most archaic attested variety of Georgian, hints of 
changes to come can be detected here and there in Early Georgian texts. Among them are 
the following. 

1. Uncertainty in the use of Olexcl. m-: While the inclusive/exclusive opposition in the Set 
O prefixes is maintained in the Xanmet’i gospels, evidence that the first-person inclusive 
object marker gw- is being reinterpreted as a general first plural prefix begins to appear in 
the Graz Lectionary composed a century later: vitar igi m-e-t’q’-od-a Cwen gzasa zeda; da 
vitar igi gamo = gw-i-targman-eb-d-a Cwen C ignta (GL Lk 24:32) “how he spoke to us (m-) 
on the road, and how he interpreted the books for us (gw-).” 

2. Paradigm recruitment for atelic verbs: In later stages of Georgian, atelic activity verbs 
have the same range of paradigms as the transitive and intransitive conjugations. In the Early 
Georgian period, however, the rare Series II and III atelic verbs seem almost to be nonce 
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formations cobbled together from elements borrowed from the transitive and intransitive 
conjugations. The early Series I] paradigms of atelic verbs display three types of formation: 


(i) periphrastic, formed with q’opa “make”: yayad = q’o (Mt 14:30; Jn 7:28) “he cried 
out” (lit. “he made a cry”) 
(ii) root intransitive morphosyntax (more archaic?) with subject in absolutive: katami 
qiv-a (Lk 22:60) “the cock-ABS. crowed” 
(iii) transitive morphosyntax (more recent?) with subject in ergative and verb in subject 
version: man i-mrus-a (Mt 5:28) “he-ERG. committed adultery.” 


The root -q’iv- “crow” isa curious case, having a formally intransitive aorist, but a formally 
transitive pluperfect conjunctive with inversion: x-e-q’iv-n-o-s katam-sa (O3-OBVN-crow- 
PL.?-TM-S3sg. cock-DAT.; Jn 13:38) “the cock will have crowed.” 


4.5 Numerals 


Georgian has a mixed decimal and vigesimal counting system. Monomorphemic number 
names are used for counting to ten, followed then by compounds of the form “ten-N-more” 
(e.g., at=rva=met lit.“10-8-more,” ie., “18” ) up to oc “20.” Counting continues by scores 
(e.g., otx = me-oc da a(t) = cxra = met lit. “4 = score and 10=9= more,” i.e., “99” [Mt 
18:12]) up to as “100.” Higher units include at= as (“10 = 100”) “1,000” and bevr “10,000.” 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


Early Georgian word order gives the impression of being freer than it actually is. While it 
is indeed the case that very few constituents occupy an obligatory position, most do have a 
preferred position. According to Sarjveladze’s quantitative study (1984:528, 535-536), Old 
Georgian in general, and Early Georgian in particular, favors head—modifier order both 
within the clause and within the noun phrase (NP): direct and indirect object after the verb; 
adjective, article, and possessor after the head noun, for example, twali; seniz marjwené; (Mt 
5:29) “your right; eye;.” The principal exceptions are interrogative, negative, and numeral 
modifiers, which generally precede their head. The subject, interestingly, is as likely to follow 
the verb as precede it, postverbal position being favored by subject NPs referring to new 
topics: xolo xiq’wnes mun dedanica mravalni (Mt 27:55) “But many women were there.” 

Among the items which have a relatively fixed position are definite articles and sentential 
clitics such as tu “if? ra(y) “when,” which follow the first element in the NP or clause: 
atertmet’i igi moc apeni (Mt 28:16) “the eleven disciples”; ay= ra =xesrulnes dyeni igi (Lk 
4:2) “When those days were over.” 


5.2 Coordination and subordination 


In addition to the relative pronoun romel-, described earlier (see §4.2.4.3), other interrog- 
ative pronouns double as subordinators, for example, raoden- “how much?”; “as much as”: 
xugqwes mas raodeni xunda (Mt 17:12) “they did to him as much as they wanted.” Subordi- 
nate clauses can likewise be introduced by conjunctions of various sorts: tu “if?” rayta “that,” 
vidremde “until,” etc. Many of these require a verb in the conjunctive or optative. The prin- 
cipal coordinating conjunction is da, which operates at the word, phrase, and clause level. 
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5.3 Agreement 


Agreement, as distinguished from cross-referencing, occurs within the NP, and also between 
certain verb forms and absolutive-case NPs within a phrase . In the instance of NP-internal 
agreement, adjectives, articles, and even genitive-case modifiers reflect the case and number 
of the head noun: jujeul-n-i mat-n-i (alumnus-PL.-ABS. their-PL.-ABS.; BQ IH) “their 
foster children.” In NPs where a modifier is itself modified by a noun in the genitive, the 
latter may bear three case endings: its own (genitive), a copy of its head’s case (genitive), 
and the case assigned the head of its head: for example, saidumlo-y, sasupevel-isay ca-ta3- 
ysaz-y; (secret-ABS. kingdom-GEN. sky-GEN. PL.-GEN.-ABS.; Mt 13:11) “the secret of the 
kingdom of the heavens.” The second agreement phenomenon of note is between Series II 
and Series III verbs and their absolutive arguments. Formally plural absolutive NPs (those 
marked with the pluralizer -n-, as well as first- and second-person pronouns and plural 
null anaphors) control the probably cognate agreement marker -(e)n- in slot 9 of the verb 
(see §4.3.3 [9]). 


6. LEXICON 


The great majority of lexemes employed in the Early Georgian texts are of indigenous 
origin, as far as can be told. At the same time, a number of cultures have left their imprint 
on the Georgian lexicon. The Greek of eastern Christianity has contributed terms such as 
ek lesia “church” and angeloz- “angel”; nav- “ship” and mankana “machine, device” may go 
back to Hellenic times, when Greek merchants first established trading posts in Colchis. 
Persian civilization, with which the Georgians have been in regular contact since well before 
the Christian period, is the source of a considerable number of words, including many in 
common use: p’ativ- “honor,” zam- “time,” parto “wide.” The contribution of Armenian 
is easy to underestimate, since many words of Persian and Syriac origin (sp’et'ak’- “white,” 
targm(a)n “translate”) presumably entered Georgian via their neighbors to the south. The 
verb root sén- “build” and possibly the noun mgel- “wolf” (borrowed to replace a tabooed 
inherited root?) represent prehistoric loans from Armenian. 


Abbreviations 
Linguistic terms 


IMP. imperfect-stem formant 
Olexcl 1st-person exclusive object marker 
Olincl — Ist-person inclusive object marker 


O3 3rd-person object marker 

OBVN _ objective version vowel 

Pv preverb 

Ques. question particle 

Sl lst-person subject marker 

S3pl. 3rd-person plural subject marker 
S3sg. 3rd-person singular subject marker 
SBVN _ subjective version vowel 

SM series marker 


™ tense/mood vowel 
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Most of this chapter was written in 1996. Since that time, further Early Georgian texts 
have been made available for study, including the palimpsest Codex Georg. 2 of Vienna, and 
a new edition of the Graz Lectionary, through the effors of Jost Gippert (Frankfurt) and 
Zurab Sarjveladze (Tbilisi). Recently, the archeologist Levan Cl’ilashvili has published the 
startling claim that several fragmentary inscriptions uncovered during excavations of what 
he believes was a pagan temple at Nek’risi, in eastern Georgia, are to be dated to the Ist-3rd 
centuries AD (Burji Erovnisa #3, pp. 6-7, 2001). If true, this would be the first evidence 
that the Georgian alphabet predated the adoption of Christianity as state religion. In my 
view, there is nothing in either the form of the letters, nor in the grammatical features of 
the one inscription that has been published, which would compel the attribution of such an 
early date. It remains to be seen whether further investigation of the inscriptions, and the 
archeological context in which they were found, will confirm Cl’ilashvili’s hypothesis. 
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CHAPTER 41 


Ancient Chinese 


ALAIN PEYRAUBE 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


1.1 Introduction 


“Chinese is only one of a very few languages whose history is documented in an unbroken 
tradition extending back to the second millennium BC” (Norman 1988: ix). There are two 
main causes for this situation: (i) the unity of Chinese culture in spite of periods of political 
disunity; (ii) the use of a script which has been independent of any particular phonetic 
manifestation of the languages it represented. 

Chinese is usually divided into Ancient Chinese (gudai hanyu) and Contemporary 
Chinese (xiandai hanyu; the pronunciation of all Chinese characters is herein given in 
the modern standard language putonghua, in the standard romanization pinyin). An- 
cient Chinese is simply defined as “the language of the writings of the past” (Wang 
1979:1). It covers a very long period, from the first Chinese inscriptions known to us, 
dated to the fourteenth century BC, until the nineteenth century. One then distinguishes 
generally for Ancient Chinese three basic stages: (i) the Archaic period (shanggu), un- 
til the second century BC; (ii) the Middle or Medieval period (zhonggu), from the 
first century BC to the middle of the thirteenth century AD; (iii) the Modern period 
(jindai), from the middle of the thirteenth century to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

It is during the Archaic period that what is known today as Classical Chinese (wenyan) 
is fixed. This language remained as the main written language used in literary texts until 
the beginning of the twentieth century, but has progressively become a dead language since 
the beginning of the Medieval period (playing a role like that of Latin in Europe), and the 
current spoken Sinitic languages have diverged from it considerably. 

The Classical period proper begins with Confucius (551-479 BC), and ends around 
the founding of the Qin Empire in 221 BC. The attested language of the period 
was probably not very different from cultured speech. The gap between the written 
and the spoken language began to develop in the Han dynasty (206 BC-AD 220) 
and increased naturally with time. Before Confucius, the literary language is called 
Preclassic. 

It is essentially the classical language par excellence — that of the Warring States period 
(475-221 BC) — that will be discussed in this chapter. Attention will, however, also be paid 
to the preclassic language and, above all, to the language as known after the Han dynasty, 
up until around AD 600. 
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1.2 The linguistic family of Chinese 


Chinese is considered today by most specialists of the language, and also by Tibeto- 
Burmanists, to belong to the Sino-Tibetan family of languages (subdivided principally 
into Chinese [Sinitic] and Tibeto-Burman). Other hypotheses regarding the genetic af- 
filiations of Chinese have been offered in very recent years. Sagart (1994) posits a Sino- 
Tibetan-Austronesian family (with the three subdivisions of Sinitic, Tibeto-Burman, and 
Austronesian). Starostin (1989) argues for a Sino-Caucasian macrofamily which includes 
Sino-Tibetan, Yeniseian, and North Caucasian. Pulleyblank (1995) relates Sino-Tibetan and 
Indo-European to one another, stressing that “the traces of shared phonological and mor- 
phological correspondences at a very deep level are hard to explain except as evidence of 
common origin.” 


1.3. Chronological stages 


At present there are several possible periodizations of the Chinese language, falling into two 
major categories according to phonological or syntactic criteria. 

The long history of Chinese phonology is divided today into the following periods: 
(i) Old Chinese (this term has replaced what Karlgren [1915-1926] called “Archaic Chinese”), 
representing the language of around 1000-800 BC; (ii) Early Middle Chinese (replacing 
Karlgren’s “Ancient Chinese”), which represents the literary pronunciation of the sixth cen- 
tury AD; (iii) Late Middle Chinese, the language of the Late Tang (618-907) and Early Song 
(960-1279) periods; (iv) Early (or Old) Mandarin, the language of the Yuan (1279-1368) 
period (see Pulleyblank 1970-1971; Baxter 1992:14-15). 

A different periodization is based on syntactic criteria only. It distinguishes four major 
stages, Archaic (shanggu), Medieval (zhonggu), Modern (jindai), and Contemporary (xiandai), 
which are subdivided as follows: (i) Pre-Archaic, the language of the oracle inscriptions on 
bone and shell (fourteenth—eleventh centuries BC); (ii) Early Archaic, bronze inscriptions 
and early Chinese classics (tenth—-sixth BC); (iii) Late Archaic, the Classical Chinese par 
excellence, comprising such well-known texts as the Analects of Confucius, and Mencius 
(fifth-second BC); (iv) Pre-Medieval, a transitional period, which witnesses the birth and 
development of an attested vernacular language different from the literary one (first century 
BC-first century AD); (v) Early Medieval (second-sixth AD); (vi) Late Medieval (seventh— 
mid-thirteenth AD); (vii) Pre-Modern, another transitional period (mid-thirteenth— 
fourteenth AD); (viii) Modern Chinese (fifteenth—-mid-nineteenth AD); (ix) Contemporary 
Chinese (mid-nineteenth century to the present; see Wang 1958:35; Chou 1963:432-438; 
and especially Peyraube 1988). This syntactic periodization is followed below, except for the 
section on phonology, which adopts the periodization based on phonological criteria. 

For all these stages, inscriptions and texts have survived in great quantities. 


1.4 Dialectal variation 


Regional dialects surely existed in China from the most ancient period. We have an early 
record of dialectal words, the Fangyan by Yang Xiong (53 BC-AD 18), but it tells us very 
little about how the different words were pronounced. 

The classical literary language, and also the vernacular literary language which appeared 
around the second century AD, apparently established norms preventing the development of 
any real dialectal or regional literary competitors. However, ifwe consider the classical period 
proper, corresponding to the Late Archaic Chinese of the Warring States period (fifth-third 
centuries BC), we do find some linguistic diversity among the texts. This is probably not 
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merely the result of different historical phases; various regional dialects most likely were in 
use as the vehicles of literature in their respective areas. 

Pulleyblank (1995:3) distinguishes the following four dialects: (i) a rather archaic form of 
literary language, based probably on a central dialect, used in historical texts; (ii) an Eastern 
Lu dialect used in Lun yu (Analects) and Mengzi (Mencius); (1ii) a Southwestern Chu dialect; 
(iv) a third-century BC dialect found in philosophical texts. 

By the Tang period, and probably earlier, China has acquired a standard common language 
(gongtongyu). This is clearly the case for the written language, but there are numerous 
indications that it is also the case for the spoken (see Mei 1994). 


2. WRITING SYSTEMS 


The following section is largely inspired by Norman (1988:58-82) and Qiu (1978). 


2.1 The origin of Chinese writing 


It can be reasonably assumed that Chinese writing begins sometime around the seventeenth 
century BC (see Qiu 1978). The Chinese script already appears as a fully developed writing 
system in the late Shang dynasty (fourteenth—eleventh centuries BC). We have for this period 
a great number of texts inscribed or written on tortoise-shells or bones, the script being 
known as jiaguwen (“oracle bone script”). 

The next phase of the Chinese script, jinwen (“bronze script”), used during the Western 
Zhou (eleventh century—771 BC), and the Spring and Autumn (770-476 BC) periods, in 
its basic structure and style is similar to that of the late Shang, and is clearly derived from 
it. Later scripts will similarly be derived in succession from the preceding form, until the 
appearance of the “standard script” (kaishu), which begins to take shape around the third 
century AD, and is still in use today (see §2.3). 

One could therefore say that Chinese writing is characterized by continuous use of the 
same system since remote antiquity. 


2.2 The nature of the writing system 


From its very beginning, the Chinese writing system has been fundamentally morphemic, 
in other words, almost every graph represents a single morpheme. Since the overwhelming 
majority of Archaic Chinese morphemes are monosyllabic, every graph then represents a 
single morpheme at the phonological level. 

If one excludes a very small number of early graphs, which are apparently arbitrary signs 
bearing no iconic or phonetic relationship to the word represented, one can claim that 
the Shang script contains characters of two basic types: (i) those which are semantically 
representational without any indication of the pronunciation of the words represented; and 
(ii) those which are in some fashion tied to the pronunciation of the words. 

The earliest Chinese writing clearly reveals a basically pictographic origin of the characters. 
It is now quite difficult, however, to identify what object was originally depicted by many of 
the symbols; that is, after being simplified and stylized in later stages, they lost their original 
pictorial quality. Graphic representations were thus originally linked to the words they 
represented without any reference to the pronunciation of the morphemes in question (the 
system was iconic). However, as in all fully developed writing systems, phonetic elements 
were eventually introduced. These were particularly needed for representing abstract notions 
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Table 41.1 Development of the Chinese script 


Shang bone Zhoubronze Warring States Clerical script 

script script script Seal script (Han) 
“chile? ¥ ¥ ge aie 
2. “cloud” 2) z 3 = 4d 
3. “water” i x Xs ri INA 
4, “year” 4 % & # x 
5. “silk” it i gf i ae 
6. “beborn” ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ Ez 
TOS wr od § 8 B 
ot . g R R 
9. “tripod” R Ba ft R ae 
NO Sedeens 4 % R ie = 
11. “wise” 4 5 e é od 

AR 

12. “buy” B R at g Be 


and grammatical elements which were difficult to represent in pictorial form. Through 
the application of the so-called rebus principle, a pictograph or some other nonphonetic 
representational graph could be used for its sound value only. Many of the early graphs are 
derived by this “phonetic borrowing principle” — indeed, almost all functional words and 
grammatical elements are so represented. 

One thing is certain. The individual graphs of the Shang writing system represent spe- 
cific words, and most probably spoken words, in the Shang language. They do not directly 
represent ideas: “The notion which is sometimes encountered that Chinese characters in 
some Platonic fashion represent ideas rather than specific Chinese words is patently absurd” 
(Norman 1988: 60-61). 

Later on, beginning in the Early Archaic period, another strategy for character formation 
is utilized which in subsequent centuries is to become increasingly important — that of 
phonetic compounding. A character of this type consists of a semantic element combined 
with a second element used to indicate the pronunciation of the new graph. About 85 percent 
of Chinese characters are presently of this type. 


2.3 Evolution of the writing system 


After the jiaguwen (“oracle bone script”), which already had 4,000 to 5,000 characters, and 
the jinwen (“bronze script”), another type of writing called zhouwen (or dazhuan) “large 
seal” appears, in conjunction with the bronze script, in the Spring and Autumn period 
(770-476 BC). By the end of the period, the use of this script has already spread to virtually 
all levels of society, leading to the development of many simplified forms — which may be 
called demotic—accelerating conventionalization and the movement away from pictographic 
symbols. 
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During the Warring States period (475-221 BC), a growing diversity among the scripts 
of the various states can be observed, due mainly to political fragmentation. These are 
called liuguo wenzi “scripts of the Six States.” The Qin dynasty, newly established in 221 BC, 
undertook a script standerdization, sanctioning only two scripts — a complex form and 
a simplified demotic. The former, known as zhuanshu “seal script, also frequently re- 
ferred to as xiaozhuan “small seal,” is derived from the jinwen and zhouwen mentioned 
above. The latter of the reformed scripts, more important for the history of Chinese 
writing, is called lishu “clerical script.” It is highly evolved in its graphic form and rep- 
resents a much simplified version of the standard seal script. All attempts to preserve 
the pictorial nature of graphs are abandoned, and convenience becomes the overriding 
principle. 

Around the end of the first century BC, the demotic clerical script becomes the official 
form of writing employed for all purposes, and the use of the ancient script comes almost 
to an end. By the end of the Han period (c. third century AD), when approximately 10,000 
characters exist (the Shuo wen jie zi [Explanation of Graphs and Analysis of Characters], 
compiled by Xu Shen around the second century AD, lists 9,353 different characters), the 
standard form of the script called kaishu begins to take shape. It represents a further evolution 
toward a more regular and convenient form of writing in which the wave-like strokes of the 
clerical script are replaced by more linear strokes. By the fifth century AD, kaishu becomes 
the standard form of Chinese script for all ordinary purposes, and it is still widely used at 
the present time. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


The earliest important analyses of Chinese historical phonology owe a great deal to the 
Swedish sinologist Karlgren, who was the first to apply the methods of European historical 
linguistics to Chinese. Karlgren provided two complete reconstructions: (i) one which he 
called Ancient Chinese (now Middle Chinese), based on the Qieyun (AD 601) by Lu Fayan, 
a dictionary of Chinese characters arranged by tone and rhyme, and (ii) the other which 
he called Archaic Chinese (now Old Chinese), based on the rhymes of the Shi jing (Classic 
of Poetry), a collection of 305 poems completed about 600 BC (see Karlgren 1957 for their 
almost definitive versions). 

The hypotheses of Karlgren, after being modified by Jaxontov (1960 [1983]), Pulleyblank 
(1962, 1984, 1991), Li (1971), Bodman (1980), and Baxter (1980, 1992), have become obso- 
lete today. At present, the most developed systems of reconstruction are those of Pulleyblank 
(1991) for Middle Chinese, and Baxter (1992) for Old Chinese. 


3.1 Reconstruction of Middle Chinese phonology 


The source of Middle Chinese is the Qieyun dictionary. It represents most probably a single, 
coherent form of the Chinese language, namely the elite standard which was common to 
educated speakers from both north and south around the sixth century AD. 


3.1.1 Consonants and vowels 


The Chinese syllable can be divided into two parts: (i) an initial (shengmu), the consonantal 
onset; and (ii) a final (yunmu), further divided into (a) a medial glide (yuntou), (b) a main 
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vowel (yunfu), and (c) a coda (yunwei). Upon the basis of this structure, the inventory of 
phonetic segments for Early Middle Chinese in Baxter’s (1992:45-61) transcriptions of the 
traditional categories is presented below. Aspiration of stops and affricates is indicated by 
superscript "; r does not represent a separate segment, but a retroflex articulation of the 
preceding consonant; ” indicates a palatal articulation of the preceding consonant. The 
velar nasal [1] is represented by ng. Initial h- represents a voiced guttural fricative (probably 
pharyngeal [fi] or velar [y]), in contrast to x-, which is voiceless: 


(1) Middle Chinese initials 


Labials p pb m 

Dentals t ing d n 

Lateral 1 
Dental stridents ts ts™ dz SZ 
Retroflex stops tr” od ar 

Retroflex stridents tsr tsr® dar sr Zr 
Palatals tsY ts¥> dzY nY g¥ W y 
Velars k kg ng 

Laryngeals ? x h 


A finalincludes at least a main vowel, which may be followed by a coda, or may be preceded 
by one or more medials. The basic medials are the glides -y- and -w-. 
The Middle Chinese main vowels are as follows: 


(2) Middle Chinese main vowels 
¢# ou 
) 


Be Oo Oo Fr 


a 


These main vowels may be followed by the codas of (3): 


(3) Middle Chinese codas 


WwW y i 
ng wng m on 
k wk p t 


The combinations -wng and -wk may be taken literally, or interpreted as labiovelars /n“/ 
and /k"/. 


3.1.2 Tones 


Middle Chinese has a system of four tones which, according to Chinese tradition, was first 
identified and named by Shen Yue in the fifth century: the tones are called ping “level,” shang 
“rising,” qu “departing,” and ru “entering.” Every Chinese syllable is marked by one of these 
four tonal categories. The entering tone occurs on all syllables which end in one of the three 
stops p, t, and k. Scholars have also argued that particular voice qualities are associated with 
the rising and departing tones (Mei 1970, Pulleyblank 1978, Sagart 1986). 
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3.2 Reconstruction of Old Chinese phonology 


The reconstruction ofan Old Chinese phase is much more problematic than Middle Chinese, 
since available evidence is more fragmentary. Such a reconstruction is based on two types 
of evidence: Old Chinese rhyming as reflected in Shi jing; and the phonetic series. Only the 
phonetic series gives us information on the initial consonants or groups of consonants. 


3.2.1 Consonants and vowels 


The Old Chinese syllable is also analyzed as being composed of an initial and a final 
(cf. §3.1.1). Following Baxter (1992:7), whose inventory of phonetic segments is given below, 
the (i) initial contains a preinitial and an initial, and the (ii) final contains a medial, a main 
vowel, a coda, and a postcoda. The terms “preinitial” and “postcoda” are introduced since 
Old Chinese allows consonant clusters in both initial and final position. 

Baxter (1992) reconstructs four preinitials (which are now treated as prefixes in Baxter 
and Sagart 1998; see §4.3.3), thirty-seven initials, three medials, six main vowels, ten codas, 
and two postcodas. The initials reconstructed for Old Chinese are presented below (this 
model is largely inspired by Pulleyblank 1962). The spellings hm, hn, hng, and so forth 
denote the voiceless counterparts of the sonorants m, n, ng: 


(4) Old Chinese initials 


p pb m hm w 4hbw 

¢ €£ d a hn 1 hl 
r hr 
y hy 

ts ts’ dz Zz Ss 

k kh og ng hng 

kv kwh gw n ew hng” 

2 x fi 

Ww 


Three medial elements have been reconstructed: *-r- (on the hypothesis of Jaxontov 1960), 
*-y- (though the reconstruction of the medial *-y- has now been replaced by a contrast of 
vowel length), and, marginally, *-I-. 

The six main vowels (after Bodman 1980) are as follows: 


(5) Old Chinese main vowels 


The following elements are reconstructed in the coda position: 


(6) Old Chinese codas 


k ng 
y ¢t n 
ws wk 
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The two postcodas are *-? and *-s, which are the respective sources of the rising tone and 
of the departing tone in Middle Chinese (the rising tone hypothesis is offered by Pulleyblank 
1962 and Mei 1970; that of the departing tone by Haudricourt 1954). 

This reconstructed Old Chinese phonemic system, the most recently proposed and proba- 
bly the most complete, is far from being universally accepted. Several of Baxter’s propositions 
are considered controversial and are being actively debated (for a detailed account of the 
controversial questions, see Pulleyblank 1993 and Sagart 1993a). In fact, several specialists 
still consider that even today one can do no more than approach a reconstruction of Old 
Chinese. 


3.3 Significant diachronic processes linking Old and Middle Chinese 


The main phonological developments from Old Chinese to Middle Chinese can be sum- 
marized as follows (for a more detailed account of these changes, see Appendix A of Baxter 
1992:565-582): 


1. Thepreinitial position was lost entirely as the preinitial elements (now prefixes) merged 
with the following initials to form single initial consonants. 

2. The Old Chinese initials were also influenced by the following medials. Dentals de- 
veloped into palatals when followed by *-y- or retroflex stops when followed by *-r-. 

3. The vowel system of Old Chinese underwent radical changes under the influence of 
the medial and the coda. 


There remains an important point of debate: did Old Chinese already have tones? In the 
past it was proposed that tone is an inherent feature of languages that cannot be derived 
from nontonal elements; accordingly, as Middle Chinese most likely had tones, Old Chinese 
must also have had tones. This hypothesis is today highly contested. Studies in recent years 
have shown that some present-day tonal languages (Vietnamese, for instance) are, indeed, 
derived from nontonal ancestral languages. 

If the rising tone (shang) of Middle Chinese can be derived from the glottal postcoda 
of Old Chinese, as proposed by Pulleyblank (1962) and Mei (1970), and if the departing 
tone (qu) can be derived from the postcoda *-s of Old Chinese, as proposed by Haudricourt 
(1954), then it turns out that there were no tones in Old Chinese. The two other tones of 
Middle Chinese can be interpreted as follows: (i) the level tone (ping) was the unmarked 
category consisting of those syllables ending in plain vowels or in other voiced segments; 
(ii) the entering tone (ru), as seen above, consisted of all the syllables ending in one of the 
three stops p, t, or k (for a different point of view, see Ting 1996, who argues that Old Chinese 
was already tonal). 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


Chinese is a language of that morphological type called analytic or isolating. Old Chinese 
morphemes are almost entirely monosyllabic, and most words are monomorphemic. 

It is often said that Chinese is a language with an impoverished morphology, a language in 
which the grammatical processes are almost totally syntactic. Moreover, one usually consid- 
ers that this lack of morphological marking of grammatical relationships is even more critical 
in Ancient Chinese than in Contemporary Chinese, since, as noted above, Old Chinese mor- 
phemes are almost entirely monosyllabic, and most words are monomorphemic. 

Ancient Chinese did indeed possess morphological processes, although none of them 
was fully productive. These word-formation processes are of the same type as those of 
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Contemporary Chinese: compounding, reduplication, and affixation. But Ancient Chinese 
was characterized by yet other derivational processes, ones unknown in Contemporary 
Chinese. 


4.1 Compounding 


Not all words in Classical Chinese are monosyllabic; compounds occur which consist of two 
syllables. Most of these compounds are not yet fully lexicalized. They commonly consist of 
two independent free morphemes which can occur separately. Nevertheless, there are some 
exceptions — bound compounds occur which have meanings that cannot be deduced from 
the meaning of the morphemes from which they are composed. The most striking example 
is the word junzi “gentleman,” composed of jun “lord” and zi “child” 

Beginning in the Han period, Chinese develops a greater number of compounds. As new 
terms are required by the language, compounding is the chief means by which neologisms 
are introduced (owing to the death of Chinese derivational processes). 

There are also in Classical Chinese some bimorphemic monosyllabic words, which result 
from the fusion of two morphemes. The negative fu is thus considered to be formed from 
the negative bu “not” and the third-person pronoun zhi “him, her, it.” 


4.2 Reduplication 


Reduplication is a productive morphological process. Archaic Chinese is quite rich in both 
total reduplicates and partial reduplicates. For the most part, reduplicated forms are expres- 
sive or descriptive adjectives or adverbs. Total reduplicates simply repeat the same syllable 
twice (e.g., weiwei “tall and grand”), whereas partial reduplicates only repeat the final part 
of the first syllable (as in tanglang “praying mantis”). 


4.3 Affixation 


Contrary to what is generally thought, affixation is not unproductive in Ancient Chinese, 
and may represent a vestige of older stages in which such a process was considerably more 
productive. Several prefixes, suffixes, and infixes have now been reconstructed for Archaic 
Chinese. These are derivational morphemes changing the meaning or part of the speech of 
the words to which they are attached (the ensuing discussion closely follows the treatment 
of Baxter and Sagart [1998]). 


4.3.1 Prefixes 
The following prefixes are reconstructed: 


1. A prefix *N- (causing a following voiceless obstruent to become voiced in Medieval 
Chinese) when attached to a verb (or even a noun in some cases) seems to produce 
an intransitive verb or adjective: thus, kens “to see” : *N-kens “to appear.” 

2. A prefix *k- added to a verb or a noun produces, in several examples, a concrete, 
countable noun of related meaning: for example, *?juj-s “to fear, be afraid” : *k-?juj-? 
“ghost, demon.” In some cases in which *k- is added to verbs, forms with *k- appear 
to refer to concrete actions taking place in a specific time frame: for example, “Jjuk “to 
nourish” : *k-ljuk “to breast feed.” 
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3. A prefix “t-, in contrast to *k-, often appears to produce a derived mass noun, as in 
“Yuk “nourish” : “t-ljuk “rice gruel.” The same prefix also appears on some intransitive 
verbs. 

4, A prefix “s- derives causative verbs from noncausative verbs or even nouns. See Mei 
1989. 


4.3.2 Suffix *-s 


The suffix “-s, the source of the departing tone of Medieval Chinese (see $3.3), when added 
to adjectives or verbs produces derived nouns: for example, “drjon “transmit” : *drjon-s 
“a record.” Some gradable adjectives also have corresponding noun forms in which the 
suffix *-s functions like English -th, occurring in pairs such as “deep/depth,” “wide/width” 
(see Downer 1959, Mei 1980). 

The same *-s suffix, in some instances, also makes transitive verbs from adjectives or 
intransitive verbs, or [+ give] dative verbs from [+ receive] dative verbs: thus, “dju? “receive”: 
“dju? -s “give”; *tsjAK “borrow” : *tsjAk-s “lend.” 


4.3.3 Infixes 


Two infixes can be reconstructed in Archaic Chinese. The exact function of the first one, *-j-, 
is difficult to establish, but forms with and without *-j- do appear to be semantically related. 
The second infix, *-r-, is said to produce forms that are plural or collective in the case of 
nouns, and iterative, durative, or indicating effort, in the case of verbs (see Sagart 1993b). 


5. SYNTAX 


Syntax is all the more critical in Classical Chinese, as words are not usually formally marked 
for grammatical category or function; words nevertheless do fall into distinct classes such 
as noun, verb, preposition, and so forth. Word order and the syntactic behavior of words 
are thus prominent linguistic issues. 


5.1 Word order 


The three basic word orders in Classical Chinese, as well as in Medieval, Modern, and 
Contemporary Chinese, are as follows: (i) the subject precedes the predicate; (ii) the verb 
precedes its object; (iii) modifiers precede the words they modify. 

There is little controversy surrounding (i) and (iii), which tolerate only a few exceptions 
(for instance, the subject—predicate order is inverted in exclamatory sentences, as seen below 
in §5.4.2; see Zhu 1980:191 and Mei 1997 for an inverted order head—modifier in Early 
Archaic). However, things are quite different for (ii), which has been much debated since 
Li and Thompson (1974) put forward the hypothesis according to which Archaic Chinese 
was originally of SOV (Subject-Object—Verb) order, later being changed to SVO. It has been 
supposed that Proto-Chinese must have been SOV, and therefore Proto-Sino-Tibetan also 
since almost all Tibeto-Burman languages have a verb-final order (the only known exceptions 
being Karen and Bai). 

Peyraube (1997a) argues that Pre-Archaic Chinese shows a regular order of SVO and is 
indeed more thoroughly SVO than later stages (Early or Late Archaic). To suppose, then, 
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that in a more ancient stage, before the oracle-bone inscriptions, the basic order could have 
been SOV is purely conjectural, not empirically grounded. Moreover, in the later stages of 
Early and in Late Archaic Chinese, there is also a strong indication that the SVO order is 
more basic than SOV (see Peyraube 1997b). 


5.1.1 VOversus OV 


Unlike many European languages which require an overt subject, Chinese does not seem 
to have such a syntactic requirement. It seems preferable then to frame our discussion in 
terms of VO versus OV order rather than SVO versus SOV. When the object is a full lexical 
noun phrase, the basic order in Archaic Chinese is undoubtedly VO, as in the following 
example: 


(7) jun bi shi guo 
prince certainly lose _ state 
“The prince [will] certainly lose the State” (Zuo Tradition) 


There are a few cases in which the noun phrase object is found in preverbal position, but 
these cases are marginal and the OV order is then a marked [+ contrastive] order. It is the 
same when the noun object is followed by a preverbal marker, usually shi or zhi, as in (8): 


(8) jin Wu shi ju 
now Wu_ OBJECT-MARKER | afraid 
“Now [they] are afraid of [the state of] Wu” (Zuo Tradition) 


However, there are also cases of OV order in Archaic Chinese, not found in Contemporary 
Chinese, in which the object is a pronoun: either (i) an interrogative pronoun (9A); (ii) the 
demonstrative pronoun shi “this” (9B); or (iii) a pronoun in a negative sentence (9C): 


(9) A. wu shei_ qi? qi tian hu? 
I who deceive deceive Heaven  INTERR.-PCL. 
“Whom should I deceive? Should I deceive Heaven?” (Confucian Analects) 
B. zi zi sun sun shi shang 


son son grandson grandson this supersede 

“[His] posterity will supersede this” (Chen gong zi yan, a bronze inscription) 
C. bu wu zhi ye 

NEGATION I understand FINAL-PCL. 

“TYou] don’t understand me” (Confucian Analects) 


Certain observations can be made concerning these various OV orders involving pro- 
nouns. First, there are statistical considerations. In a corpus of 2,767 VO or OV sentences 
drawn from the bronze inscriptions, 88.56 percent of objects (O) are nouns, only 3.3 percent 
are pronouns (see Guan 1981:88). The ratio of pronoun objects is certainly higher in other 
documents of the Early Archaic period, and above all in Late Archaic Chinese, but it never 
exceeds 15 percent of the entire body of VO and OV constructions. Since the OV order is 
well attested only for pronoun objects, one can conclude with some confidence that the OV 
order has always been very marginal. 

It is also known that in many languages, the position of pronouns is different from 
that of noun phrases, and that “unstressed constituents, such as clitic pronouns, are often, 
cross-linguistically, subject to special positioning rules only loosely, if at all, relating to their 
grammatical relation, so sentences with pronouns can be discounted in favor of those with 
full noun phrases” (Comrie 1989: 89). 
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5.1.2 Prepositions or postpositions? 


In Classical Chinese, prepositional phrases are usually composed of a preposition (see 
5.2.2.3) followed by a noun phrase object, as in the following example: 


(10) Zizhi bu neng shou Yan yu Zikuai 
Zizhi NEGATION can receive Yan from  Zikuai 
“Zizhi cannot receive [the state of] Yan from Zikuai” (Mencius) 


These prepositional phrases can be postverbal (as in [10]), or preverbal, as in the following: 


(11) gu yi yang yi zhi 
therefore with sheep change it 
“Therefore [I] changed it for a sheep” (Mencius) 


Of the two common prepositions of Archaic Chinese, yu and yi, yu has a relatively rigid 
postverbal position, while yi is more preverbal. 

More interesting for the problem of word order is that there are cases in which the 
preposition is found after the noun phrase object. In such instances the “preposition” is 
thus a postposition. Some scholars (Sun 1991, Mei 1997) have hypothesized that these 
postpositions are relics of an ancient general order, and, accordingly, that Chinese may have 
been a postpositional language. Consider the following example: 


(12) shi yi zheng _— ping 
this with politics pacify 
“With this, the politics [will] pacify [the State]” (Zuo Tradition) 


However, we should bear in mind that these occurrences are very rare, especially if we 
exclude the cases in which the object is an interrogative pronoun or the demonstrative 
pronoun shi “this.” The order OP (Object—Preposition) when the object is such a pronoun 
naturally follows from the rule of positioning these pronouns before the verb (see §5.1.1), as 
prepositions in Chinese develop diachronically from verbs and still share many properties 
with them. 

To sum up, no OV order needs to be posited for Classical Chinese syntax to capture any 
sort of linguistic generalization. Classical Chinese has SVO order, just as in the ensuing stages 
of Medieval, Modern, and Contemporary Chinese. 


5.2 Parts of speech 


Classical Chinese words are traditionally divided into two categories: shizi “full words” and 
xuzi “empty words.” The former are content words (carry semantic content) and form an 
open class; included in this category are nouns, verbs, and adjectives. The latter are func- 
tion words or grammatical words, used to express grammatical relationships. They include 
pronouns, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and particles (for the analysis of Classical 
Chinese word classes presented here, see Liu 1958:18; other scholars [Wang 1979:36-41; Ma 
1983:13] distinguish eleven word classes). 

As we will see, words can be used in functions customarily reserved for other words. This 
does not imply, however, as some scholars have assumed, that there are no parts of speech 
in Classical Chinese, and that words can be used indifferently in any grammatical category. 
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5.2.1 Shizi (full words) 


Treated under this heading are nouns, adjectives, and verbs, including auxiliary verbs. 


5.2.1.1 Nouns 


Chinese nouns typically function as subjects or objects. However, under certain conditions, 
they may function like verbs, as predicates (13), or like adverbs, as adverbials (14): 


(13) jun jun chen chen fu fu zi vAl 
ruler ruler minister minister father father son son 
“The ruler acts as a ruler, the minister as a minister, the father acts as a father, and 
the son as a son” (Confucian Analects) 


(14) shi ren ii 
pig man _— stand-up 
“The pig, like a man, stood up” (Zuo Tradition) 


Localizers (words showing spatial orientation and direction, like shang “above,” nan 
“south”), time words (like ri “day,” yue “month,” etc.) and measure words (indicating stan- 
dards for length, weight, volume, area, aggregates, containers — like dou “bushel,” bei “glass”) 
are better considered as subcategories of nouns, though some scholars treat them as inde- 
pendent word classes; see Norman 1988:91; Wang 1979:38. For a history of measure words 
in Classical Chinese, see Peyraube 1991. 


5.2.1.2 Verbs 


Fundamentally, verbs are predicative in nature. Unlike nouns, which are negated by the 
adverb of negation fei “is not,” verbs are negated by the simple adverb bu “not.” 

Both intransitive (e.g., yi lai [lit. doctor come] “the doctor came”) and transitive verbs 
occur; the latter may take a single object or, sometimes, two — an indirect and a direct: 


(15) gong cai zhi shi 
prince offer him food 
“The prince offered him food” (Zuo Tradition) 


One particular use of intransitive verbs in Classical Chinese is in a causative function: thus, 
huo “live” : “make (people) live”; xing “go” : “put into motion”; yin “drink” : “give to drink.” 

One verbal subclass is composed of auxiliary verbs. Auxiliary verbs are verbs that take other 
verbs as their objects and express the modality of the following verb phrase. This modality 
(ability, possibility, probability, certainty, obligation, volition, etc.) can be characterized as 
epistemic, deontic, or dynamic. Auxiliary verbs form a closed list and can be classified in 
the four following semantic groups: (i) verbs expressing mainly possibility and permission, 
including ke, neng, zu, de, huo, keyi, and zuyi (see [16A]); (ii) the four verbs of volition, gan, 
ken, yu, and yuan (see [16B]); (iii) the two auxiliaries of necessity (certainty and obligation), 
yiand dang, and (iv) the passive auxiliaries jian, wei, and bei. For a detailed analysis of the 
modal auxiliary verbs in Chinese, see Peyraube 1999. 


(16) A. tian vAl bu neng yi tianxia yu ren 
Heaven son negation can  OBJECT-MARKER Empire give other 
“The Emperor cannot give the Empire (to) others” (Mencius) 
B. Zi yu ju Jiu Yi 
Master intend-to live Jiu Yi 
“The Master intends to live in Jiu Yi” (Confucian Analects) 
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5.2.1.3 Adjectives 


Adjectives can be considered as a subcategory of verbs. Indeed, they are intransitive verbs 
of quality, being negated by the adverb bu: 


(17) ming bu zheng” ze yan bu © shun 
name not correct then word not _ justified 
“Tf names are not correct, then words cannot be justified” (Confucian Analects) 


Like intransitive verbs, adjectives can also have a causative use: 


(18) Wang qing da zhi 
king beg great it 
“Your Majesty, [I] beg [you] to make it great” (Mencius) 


In addition, adjectives are also typically found as noun phrase modifiers, as in bai 
ma “white horse,” or as verb phrase modifiers, for instance ji zou (lit. rapid - run) “run 
rapidly.” 


Numerals 


Finally, one can consider that numerals constitute a subclass of the category of adjec- 
tives. They indeed behave syntactically like adjectives; thus, they can form predicates and 
are negated by the adverb bu. Most commonly, however, they function as modifiers of 
nouns: 


(19) A. nian yi qi shi yi 
age already seven ten  final-part 
“THe] is already seventy years old” (Mencius) 
B. wu he ai yi niu’ 
I why begrudge one ox 
“Why [should] I begrudge one ox?” (Mencius) 


5.2.2 Xuzi (empty words) 


Within this category fall pronouns, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and particles. 


5.2.2.1. Pronouns 


Several types of pronouns can de identified: personal, demonstrative, interrogative, and 
indefinite. 


5.2.2.1.1_ Personal pronouns 
Personal pronouns characteristically occur in different forms. The most common ones are 
as follows, with no distinction being made between singular and plural: 


(20) First person wu wo yu 
Second person ru er ruo_ nai 
Third person zhi qi 


If it is relatively easy to distinguish third-person zhi and qi as accusative and genitive re- 
spectively, it is not so for pronouns of the other two persons. Several scholars have tried to 
characterize their different usages according to case (nominative, accusative, or genitive), 
but dialectal variation also is a factor: in most instances, the different usages of the pronouns 
depend on the different texts in which they occur. 
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5.2.2.1.2 Demonstrative pronouns 

The most common demonstratives are (i) shi, ci, si, zhi, and zi “this, these, here”; and (ii) bi, 
fu, and qi “that, those, there” (Pulleyblank [1995:85] states that shi “this, that” is anaphoric 
with no implication of closeness or remoteness; ci and bi, on the other hand, form a contrast 
between “this (here)” and “that (there)”). Here too, it is difficult to explain formal differences 
without considering dialectal variation. All of these demonstratives can be used as adjectivals 
(modifying the following nouns or noun phrases), or as subjects or objects. 


5.2.2.1.3  Interrogative pronouns 

These are divided into two categories: (i) those that replace subjects or objects (which 
are usually nouns): shui “who,” shu “which, who,” he “what”; and (ii) those that replace 
predicative verbs or adverbs: hu “why, how,” xi “why,” he “how, why,” an “where, how,” yan 
“how, where,” wu “how, where.” An interrogative pronoun precedes the verb of which it is 
the object. 


5.2.2.1.4 Indefinite pronouns 
This class includes huo “some, someone, something,” mo “none, no one, nothing” and mou 
“some, a certain one.” 


5.2.2.2 Adverbs 


Usually positioned in preverbal position, adverbs typically modify the predicate of the 
sentence. One can distinguish several types: (i) adverbs of degree (ji “extremely,” zui “most,” 
you “especially,” shao “little,” shen “very,” etc.); (ii) adverbs of quantification and restriction 
(jie “all,” ju “all,” ge “each,” mei “every,” wei “only,” du “only,” etc.); (iii) adverbs of time or 
aspect (yi “already,” ji “after having,” chang “once,” jiang “be going to,” nai “then,” fang “just 
then’; (iv) adverbs of negation (bu, fu, fei, wu, wei). Bu is the ordinary adverb of negation 
for verbs and adjectives. Fu is said to be the result of the fusion of the negative bu plus the 
object pronoun zhi “him, her, it” (only found during the Late Archaic period). Fei “is not” 
is the negation used with nouns. Wu “do not” could be a blend of wu plus zhi. Wei is an 
aspectual negative meaning “not yet” or “never.” 


5.2.2.3 Prepositions 


Chinese prepositions are all verbal in origin (i.e., arise from verbs through a process of 
grammaticalization). There are two commonly occurring prepositions in Classical Chinese: 
(i) yu “at, to, in, from, toward, than, by, etc.”; and (ii) yi “with, by means of, in order to, 
because, etc.” The first of these, yu, can be locative, ablative, dative, comparative, or passive; 
the second, yi, primarily instrumental, also expresses purpose and several other grammatical 
relationships. One important characteristic of yi is that it can also introduce the direct 
object of a double-object construction (see [10] above). Additional prepositions are yong 
“with,” wei “for, on behalf of, for the sake of, because,” yu “with,” zi “from, among still 
others. 


5.2.2.4 Conjunctions 


Generally, simple juxtaposition is sufficient to coordinate nouns or noun phrases, as in 
fu mu (lit. father mother) “father and mother”; or verbs or verb phrases in serial verb 
constructions. However, some coordinative conjunctions also occur, such as jiand yu “and,” 
for coordinating noun phrases, or er “and” and qie “and, moreover” for coordinating verb 
phrases or clauses. 
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Liu and Peyraube (1994) have argued that the conjunctions ji and yu do not directly de- 
velop from verbs (as has been claimed), but from prepositions, which are themselves derived 
from verbs. In other words, two processes of grammaticalization have occurred sequentially: 
verb > preposition > conjunction (Chinese conjunctions are thus more grammaticalized 
than verbs). 

Subordinating conjunctions also occur: for example, ru, ruo, or gou, all meaning “if” in 
conditional clauses; sui “although, even if” in concessive clauses (see §5.4.5). 


5.2.2.5 Particles 


This category is usually divided into structural particles (zhi, suo, zhe) and modal particles. 
For structural particles, see §5.2.3. Modal particles constitute one of the most complex 
problems in Classical Chinese linguistics; most of the modal notions they express are quite 
uncertain. Modal particles can occupy the initial, the medial, and, in most cases, the final 
position of a sentence. 

Among the initial particles, we find the following: qi, which qualifies a statement as 
possible or probable; qi “how could,” which introduces rhetorical questions requiring a 
negative answer; and fu “as for,” which announces a topic. Medial particles usually express a 
pause: for example, zhe and ye. The final particles can de divided according to the sentence- 
types in which they occur — declarative, interrogative, exclamatory, and so on. In declarative 
sentences, one often finds yi (a particle of the perfect aspect; see Pulleyblank 1995:112-116), 
ye (transforming a statement into an assertion, a judgment), er, and yan. Hu, yu, ye, and 
sometimes zhe, are more typically used in interrogative sentences. Zai occurs in exclamatory 
sentences. 


5.3 Elements of sentence structure 
5.3.1 Subject and predicate 


Classical Chinese sentences can, in general, be divided into two main parts, a subject (most 
commonly a noun phrase) and a predicate (usually a verb phrase), though the subject may 
be — and indeed often is — unexpressed: 

When the predicate is composed of more than one verb, it is said to be complex. Such cases 
involve serial verb constructions of the type V,... V2... (V3) ... The semantic relationship 
between verbs in series is varied. It can be a simple narrative sequence (in which case 
a coordinating conjunction er “and” can link the two verb phrases), as in (21A); or the 
relationship may involve an implication of purpose, as in (21B), where yi links the two verb 
phrases: 


(21) A. Shao wang nan zheng er bu fu 
Shao prince south invade and not return 
“Prince Shao invaded the south and did not return” (Zuo Tradition) 
B. Chu ren fa Song yi  qiu Zheng 
Chu people raid Song for save Zheng 
“The people of Chu raided Song in order to save Zheng” (Zuo Tradition) 


Complex predicates may also involve a “pivotal construction,” in which the noun phrase 
object of the first verb is the subject of the second verb: 


(22) qing jun tao zhi 
ask Prince attack him 
“{I] ask [you] the Prince to attack him” (Zuo Tradition) 
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Existential sentences form a special category of subject—predicate sentences. The predicate 
is composed of either the verb you “there is” or wu “there is not.” In such sentences, the 
subject is often lacking or expressed by a place name. 

Nominal predicates will be discussed below, under copular sentences (§5.4.3). 

Finally, an interesting characteristic of the subject—predicate constructions is that they 
can be nominalized by inserting the subordinating particle zhi between the two constituents 
of the construction: 


(23) ren zhi ai ren qiu li zhiye 
person pci. love person pursue profit him pct. 
“One person loving another person [would] pursue profit [for] him” (Zuo 
Tradition) 


5.3.2 Object and complement 


A transitive verb can take one object (usually a noun phrase) or two, an indirect object 
(IO), and a direct object (DO). The double-object construction is restricted to those verbs 
with the semantic feature [+ give], [+ say] or [+ teach]: Apart from the pattern V+ IO+ 
DO, as in (9) above, two other orders, involving the prepositions yi (DO marker) or yu 
(“to,” introducing the IO), are possible for the dative construction: (i) yi+ DO+ V+ IO 
(or V+ IO + yi + DO), also restricted to verbs which are [+ give], [+ say], [+ teach]; 
(i) V+ DO + yu + IO, used with all kinds of verbs (for a detailed analysis of these 
constructions, see Peyraube 1987): 


(24) A. Yao yi tianxia yu Shun 
YaO  OBJECT-MARKER Empire give Shun 
“Yao gave the Empire to Shun” (Mencius) 
B. Yao rang tianxia yu Xu You 
Yao leave Empire to Xu You 
“Yao left the Empire to Xu You” (Zhuangzi) 


Transitive verbs, as well as intransitive ones, may be followed by a complement (buyu), 
a term used for adjuncts when they follow the verb. When adjuncts precede the verb, they 
are denoted as adverbials (see §5.3.3). As many “complements” may also be placed in front 
of the verbs, and are thus “adverbials,” the function of the complement per se is not very 
important in Classical Chinese (see Ma 1983:135 for discussion). 

Complements are divided into two types, depending upon whether or not they are in- 
troduced by a prepositional marker. Those that are introduced by such a marker, of course, 
constitute prepositional phrases. Most notable of this type are the locative complements, 
usually introduced by the preposition yu “at, to”: 


(25) bei xue yu zhong guo 
north learn at central state 
“He went to the north to learn [it] in the Central States” (Mencius) 


Compare (26), having a prepositional phrase complement introduced by yi, with (19), where 
yi introduces an adverbial: 


(26) yi zhi yi yang 
change it with sheep 
“Change it for a sheep” (Mencius) 
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Among complements not introduced by prepositions, conspicuous are time comple- 
ments (though these may at times also be introduced by the preposition yu) and durative 
complements, as in the following example: 


(27) Zi Yi zai wei shi si nian yi 
Zi Yi be-at throne ten four year PCL. 
“Zi Yi has been on the throne during fourteen years” (Zuo Tradition) 


5.3.3 Adjectivals and adverbials 


Adjectivals (dingyu) are modifiers of nouns or noun phrases; adverbials (zhuangyu) are 
modifiers of verbs or verb phrases. As a general rule in Classical Chinese, modifiers precede 
their heads. 

Subordinate relations involving nouns are expressed as follows: Ny + zhi + N;, where 
N, is the head of the phrase, N2 the modifier (adjectival), and zhi the marker of subordi- 
nation. This marker may be omitted, especially between monosyllables. The same pattern, 
X + zhi+ N, is found when the modifier X is a verb or an adjective, as in the following: 


(28) wu duo ren zhi jun 
insult rob people suBoRp.-pcL. ruler 
“A ruler who insults and robs [his] people” (Mencius) 


Like other modifiers, relative clauses take zhi as a marker of subordination. 

Two other markers of nominalization are zhe and suo. The first one may be called an 
agentive marker. Placed after a verb or a verb phrase, it produces an agent noun phrase: sha 
Zhe (kill the-one-who) “The one who kills.” The marker suo, placed before the verb, gives a 
noun phrase referring to the object of a transitive verb, as in: suo sha (suo kill) “that which 
was killed”; qi suo shan (his suo good) “that which he considers to be good.” 

Adverbials (verb phrase modifiers), are most commonly (and expectedly) adverbs, though 
they may also be nouns (as in [8] above), adjectives (29A), or prepositional phrases (29B): 


(29) A. wang zu da bai 
prince finally great defeat 
“The prince was finally defeated terribly” (Zuo Tradition) 
B. wo yu Zhou wei ke 
I at Zhou become host 
“T became a host at Zhou” (Zuo Tradition) 


No marker is needed between the modifier and the head. 


5.4 Sentence-types 


Sentences are customarily divided into simple and complex types. One can also differentiate 
declarative, interrogative, imperative, and exclamatory sentences. 

As the preceding analyses and examples have been concerned principally with the simple 
declarative sentence, we will treat here the remaining three types of simple sentences 
(interrogative, imperative, exclamatory). To these we would also add two particular types of 
declarative sentences: copular (i.e., nominal predicate sentences) and passive. For complex 
sentences see §5.4.5. 
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5.4.1 Interrogative sentences 


These are of three basic types: (i) yes/no questions; (ii) WH-questions; and (iii) rhetorical 
questions. 

The first type is formed with final question particles which effectively transform statements 
into questions. As noted above (§5.2.2.5), the most common particles are hu, yu, ye: 


(30) A. zi yi you yi wen hu? 
master also have different hear pct. 
“Master, have [you] also heard of different things?” (Confucian Analects) 
B. wang zhi suo da yu ke de wen yu? 
prince PCL. pcL. great desire can obtain hear pct. 
“{What] you [the Prince] greatly desire, could obtain a hearing [of it]?” 
(Mencius) 


The second type (WH) contains a question word (one of the interrogative pronouns; see 
§5.2.2.1.3), generally without a final particle, as in the following: 


(31) Zi Xia yun he? 
Zi Xia say what 
“What did Zi Xia say?” (Confucian Analects) 


Note that the interrogative pronoun here follows the verb and is not in a preverbal position, 
as is usually the case. 

The third interrogative-type is more complex. Some rhetorical questions are formed with 
a final particle (hu, yu, or ye), but with an adverb of negation placed before the verb, implying 
an affirmative answer. Others are formed with the modal particles qi or qi “how could”. The 
final particles hu and zai are also generally used, though they may be omitted: 


(32) yu qi hao _ bian zai? 
it how-could like debate pct. 
“How could I [be one who] loves debating?” (Mencius) 


5.4.2 Imperative and exclamatory sentences 


Imperatives are not syntactically marked as such in Classical Chinese. The subject is usually 
deleted, but this in itself is not a sufficient diagnostic of the imperative sentence. However, 
when the imperative is intended to be understood as a request, and not as an order or a 
prohibition, the verbs yuan “wish” or qing “beg” are used: 


(33) wang qing du zhi 
prince beg measure it 
“[My] Prince, please measure it” (Mencius) 


The final particle zai is the usual marker of the exclamatory sentence. It can be added 
either to a declarative or to an interrogative. Other particles, like yi, may also be used. The 
subject—predicate order is usually inverted in exclamatory sentences. Consider the following 
examples: 


(34) A. xian zai Hui ye! 
sage pcL. Hui Pci. 
“{He] is a sage, Hui!” (Confucian Analects) 
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B. si yi Pencheng Kuo! 
dead pcr. Pencheng Kuo 
“He is dead, Pencheng Kuo!” (Mencius) 


5.4.3 Copular sentences 


If one defines the copula as an overt word which, when used in equational sentences, links the 
subject to a nominal predicate, and expresses (i) an equivalence meaning or (ii) a property 
or classificatory meaning, then one can identify the presence of copulas in Classical Chinese 
(even if they are not strictly necessary). 

The most common way of creating copular sentences is to add the final particle ye at the 
end of a sentence, transforming it from a statement into an assertion or a judgment (see 
Peyraube and Wiebusch 1995 for a detailed account of the history of copulas in Ancient 
Chinese, and especially for a discussion of the status of ye as a copula): 


(35) bi zhangfu ye wo zhangfu ye 
that reliable-man pci. I reliable-man PCL. 
“They were reliable men, I am a reliable man [too]” (Mencius) 


In addition to ye, other copulas are attested in Classical Chinese. Thus, the negative copula 
fei “be not” is required in all negative nominal predicate sentences: 


(36) wo fei sheng er zhi zhi zhe 
I be-not born and know it the-one-who 
“T am not one who was born with [the possession of] knowledge” (Confucian 
Analects) 


In affirmative copular sentences, the verb wei, which also means “to do, to regulate, to act, 
to consider as,” and so forth, also acts regularly as a copula: 


(37) er wel er wo wei wo 
you be you I be I 
“You are you [and] I am I” (Mencius) 


Finally, the copular verb shi “to be,” still used today, and which comes from the demonstra- 
tive pronoun shi “this” through a grammaticalization process, is already attested no later 
than the Qin dynasty (from an astrological document discovered in a tomb at Mawangdui; 
second century BC): 


(38) shi shi zhu hui ren zhu you’ si _— zhe 
this be bamboo comet man _ chief have die the-one-who 
“TWhen] this will be the bamboo comet [coming], the sovereign will die” 


5.4.4 Passive sentences 


In Classical Chinese there are semantic passives, expressing passivity without any overt 
morphological marker: a transitive verb can be made passive by placing its object (the 
patient) in subject position, as in liang shi (lit. “supplies eat”) “supplies are eaten.” However, 
there are also passive structures marked with some marker, such as a preposition, or an 
auxiliary verb. 
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In Early Archaic Chinese, there is only one passive construction, formed with the prepo- 
sition yu “by” used to introduce the agent (V+ yu + Agent). The construction can still be 
found in Late Archaic, where it is by far the most common means of producing a passive 
verb: 


(39) zhi yu ren zhe shi ren zhi ren zhe shi yu ren 
rule by other the-one-who feed other rule other the-one-who feed by other 
“Those who are ruled by others feed others, those who rule are fed by others” 

(Mencius) 


Two other structures appear in Late Archaic: wei + V and jian + V. The agent is not 
expressed, and wei and jian are best considered to be auxiliary verbs: 


(40) A. chen yi wei ru yi 
I already AUx.-VERB humiliate PCL. 
“T was already humiliated” (Lii shi chun qiu) 
B. Pencheng Kuo jian sha 


Pencheng Kuo avx.-verB kill 
“Pencheng Kuo was killed” (Mencius) 


Still within the Late Archaic period, these constructions are modified so that an agent can 
be expressed: wei + Agent (+ suo) + V3; jian + V + yu + Agent. The first of these two 
will become common, beginning in the second century BC. It is probable that the auxiliary 
wei so used to introduce an overt noun phrase agent has in fact been grammaticalized as a 
preposition meaning “by”: 


(41) hou ze wel ren suo zhi 
late then by other pct. control 
“(If I react] late, [I] will then be controlled by others” (Records of the Historian) 


Yet another passive form appears at the end of the Classical period: bei + V, where bei is 
a verb meaning “to suffer,” “to be affected.” It will later become an auxiliary verb expressing 
passivity: 


(42) Cuo zu yl bei lu 
Cuo finally because-of suffer slaughter 
“Because of [this], Cuo was finally slaughtered” (Records of the Historian) 


One must then wait for several centuries (until the Early Medieval period) before the 
auxiliary verb bei itself comes to be used to introduce a noun phrase agent, and then is 
grammaticalized into the passive preposition which is still in use today. For a detailed 
analysis of the passive forms in Ancient Chinese, see Peyraube (1989b). 


5.4.5 Complex sentences 


Complex sentences are composed of two or more clauses joined through coordination or 
subordination. The joining of clauses can be accomplished without any overt marking, as 
in the following examples: 


(43) A. lao zhe an zhi pengyou xin zhi shao  zhe 
old the-one-who soothe them friend trust them young the-one-who 
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huai zhi 
care for them 
“As for the old, soothe them, as for friends, trust them, as for the young, care for 
them” (Confucian Analects) 
B. bu duo bu yan 
not snatch not satisfy 
“{If they] are not snatching, [they] are not satisfied” (Mencius) 


A connective may also link the clauses, for instance the conjunction er “and, but” or the 
adverb yi “also,” in the case of coordination: 


(44) renmin shao er qin shou _ zhong 
people few but bird beast numerous 
“People are few but [wild] animals are numerous” (Han Feizi) 


Subordination may be indicated by subordinating conjunctions or particles, which can occur 
in the first clause, in the second, or in both. 

In the case of conditional sentences, the conjunctions ru, ruo or gou “if” may appear in the 
first clause (if-clause), and the markers ze or si “then” in the main clause (for an exhaustive 
analysis of the conditionals in Classical Chinese, see Harbsmeier 1981:229-287): 


(45) wang ruo yin qi wuzui- er jiu si di ze niu yang 
Prince if pain it noguilt and go-to execution place then ox sheep 
he ze yan 


what choose PCL. 
“Tf [you] the prince were pained by its going without guilt to the place of execution, 
then what was there to choose between an ox and a sheep?” (Mencius) 


In concessive sentences, the most commonly used conjunction of concession is sui 
“although, even if? In the main clause one often finds er, which then has its adversative 
meaning: 


(46) sui zhi, er bu _ bing 
though outspoken yet not blame 
“Though [he may] be outspoken, [he won't] be blamed” (Zhuangzi) 


In sentences expressing cause, the “because” clause may be introduced by the preposition 
yi, and the main clause may contain the connective gu “so, therefore”: 


(47) yi qi bu zheng, gu tian xia mo neng yu 
because he NEGATION compete therefore Heaven under nobody can with 
zhi zheng 


him compete 
“Because he does not compete, nobody can compete with him under Heaven” 
(Laozi) 


Time clauses are introduced by the prepositions ji or dang: 


(48) dang = zai Song ye, yu jiang you yuan xing 
when be-at Song pcr. I intend there-is far go 
“When I was in Song, I intended to go far away” (Mencius) 
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5.5 Significant diachronic developments between Late Archaic 
and Early Medieval Chinese 


The above study is concerned chiefly with the Classical Language as it is fixed during the 
Warring States period, i.e., the Late Archaic period (fifth-second centuries BC). From the 
time of the Early Medieval period (second-sixth centuries AD), one can consider that 
the vernacular language is actually distinct from the literary, deserving a separate description 
of its own. Here we will only discuss certain important grammatical structures which did 
not exist in Classical Chinese but which developed later in the vernacular, prior to the sixth 
century AD. For a detailed review of the developments in the language between these two 
stages, see Peyraube 1996. 

The so-called “disposal form” appears around the sixth century, having the following 
structure: Noun Phrase,-Agent + BA + Noun Phrasez-Patient + Verb Phrase where BA is 
a preposition (ba, jiang, chi, or zhuo) which introduces the patient noun phrase. These 
prepositions were verbs in Classical Chinese meaning “to lead, to take, to hold.” Used for V, 
ina serial verb construction V; + O+ Verb Phrase, in the Pre-Medieval period, they were 
grammaticalized and became prepositions, probably by analogy with the dative construction 
yit DO+ V-+ IO discussed above (see §5.3.2), where yi was already a marker introducing 
a direct object (see Mei 1990; Peyraube 1989a). 

Locative prepositional phrases introduced by the preposition yu, which are postverbal in 
Classical Chinese, begin shifting to preverbal position in Pre-Medieval. The preposition yu is 
replaced by zai around the sixth century, when zai, a verb meaning “to be at” (and also used 
as V; in a serial verb construction V; + O; + V2 + Oz) has already been grammaticalized 
as a locative preposition (see Peyraube 1994). 

The resultative construction, of the type dasi (lit. beat-die) “beat to death,” also appears 
in the Early Medieval period, and is not found in Classical Chinese, contrary to what some 
scholars have argued. What we find prior to the fifth century is a V; + Vo serial verb 
construction in which V> is a transitive verb. The resultative compound arises from this 
serial verb construction, when the transitive verb has become intransitive (see Mei 1991). 

Classifiers (CLs) do not exist in Classical Chinese (a classifier being fundamentally a word 
which, in theory, must occur before a noun and after a demonstrative and/or a number or 
another quantifier, marking the class to which the associated word belongs). In that period 
we find only measure words (MWs), which are first used in postnominal position, and then 
in the prenominal position in Late Archaic: Noun + Number + MW > Number + MW + 
Noun. True classifiers probably begin to appear during the Han period (first century BC), 
though at that time they still retain many characteristics of the nouns from which they issue, 
and they are always postnominal. 

The grammaticalization process by which classifiers arose, depriving them of their original 
meanings, is a long one. For a great majority of them, it is completed only around the sixth 
century. By the time the process has been completed, classifers have moved into prenominal 
position: N+ Num + CL > Num-+ CL + N (see Peyraube and Wiebusch 1993). 

Several other important developments have taken place between the Classical period and 
the Tang dynasty. I will mention here briefly the following: 


1. Personal pronouns: A distinction between the two first-person pronouns wo and wu 
(see §5.2.2.1.1) gradually disappears. The third-person pronouns qi (genitive) and 
zhi (accusative) are replaced by new forms yi, qu, and (later) ta, and are no longer 
differentiated according to case. True plural forms, with the markers of plurality deng, 
cao, or bei following the pronouns, develop. 
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2. Negatives: The great number ofadverbs of negation found in Classical Chinese is greatly 
reduced in the later vernacular. Fu, which becomes the most common negative, is no 
longer construed as a blend of bu + zhi. Wu, likewise, is no longer seen as a blend of 
wu + zhi. 

3. Localizers: Monosyllabic in the Classical period, they become disyllabic, beginning in 
the Pre-Medieval period, by the addition of a suffix -tou. 

4. Disjunctive questions: These appear in the fifth century, with wei serving as a disjunctive 
question marker, used singly or in pairs: Noun; + Verb Phrase; + wei + (Noun2) + 
Verb Phrasez or Noun, + wei + Verb Phrase; + wei+ (Nounz) + Verb Phrase (see 
Mei 1978). 


6. LEXICON 


The overall lexicon of Ancient Chinese is quite different from that of Contemporary Chinese. 
The former is composed of: (i) words that are still attested in the contemporary language, 
like shan “mountain” or shui “water”; (ii) words that only exist in the ancient language, 
and have disappeared from the modern language, such as yue “say”; (iii) words that are 
still used today, but with different meanings, like zou “run” (Ancient Chinese) > “walk” 
(Contemporary Chinese). Of the three types, the first are rare and the last are numerous 
(see He and Jiang 1980:3). 


6.1 Historical development of the lexicon 


The Ancient Chinese lexicon has changed considerably since the Pre-Archaic period. From 
the vocabulary of everyday life (lexemes for food, clothing, housing), we find only fifteen 
words in the oracle bone inscriptions (fourteenth-eleventh centuries BC), seventy-one in 
the bronze inscriptions (tenth-sixth centuries BC), and 297 in Shuo wen jie zi (second 
century AD). This naturally does not mean that there were only fifteen words denoting 
these activities in the Pre-Archaic language, and so forth; many other words must have been 
used which have disappeared leaving no trace (on the varying richness of Chinese vocabulary 
in different periods, see He and Jiang 1980:9). 

According to He and Jiang (1980:136—137), Classical Chinese has an identifiable basic 
vocabulary of about 2,000 full words, of which 1,100 occur quite commonly. From four 
major works of the Late Archaic period (Confucian Analects, Mencius, Da Xue, Zhong Yong), 
He and Jiang have isolated 4,466 distinct words, estimating that about half of these are 
semantically empty (i.e, are proper personal names or place names). There is no implication 
that the vocabulary of Classical Chinese is impoverished compared to that of Contemporary 
Chinese — simply different. For example, there is only a single verb meaning “to wash” in 
Contemporary Chinese (xi), whereas there are five in Classical Chinese: mu “to wash (the 
hair)”; yu “to wash (the body)”; hui “to wash (the face)”; zao “to wash (the hands)”; xi “to 
wash (the feet).” 

During the long history of Ancient Chinese, several different processes have led to changes 
in the lexicon. The major processes of internal development include (i) compounding, 
a highly productive process beginning in the Han period; (ii) semantic extension (e.g., zu 
“foot soldier” > zu “all sorts of soldiers”); and (iii) semantic narrowing (e.g., zi “child” (boy 
or girl) > zi “son”). In addition, the Ancient Chinese lexicon was enlarged by borrowing 
words from other languages. 
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6.2 Inherited elements and loanwords 


There has been a strong tendency in the past to view the Ancient Chinese lexicon as a 
monolithic linguistic entity, resistant to influences from all surrounding foreign languages. 
This is certainly a fallacy. Without going as far as Norman (1988:17) who states, “the fact 
that only a relatively few Chinese words have been shown to be Sino-Tibetan may indicate 
that a considerable proportion of the Chinese lexicon is of foreign origin,” we can doubtless 
rightly assert that the Ancient Chinese lexicon contains numerous loanwords. Nevertheless, 
the identification of such words and their sources is often uncertain. Below we mention a 
few noncontroversial examples of loanwords. 

There are two common words for “dog” in Ancient Chinese: quan, which is probably 
the native Chinese word, and gou, which appears at the end of the Warring States period. 
Gou is a loanword from a language ancestral to the Modern Miao-Yao languages. The word 
hu for “tiger” might have been borrowed from an Austronesian language in prehistoric 
times (see Norman 1988:17—20). Other words of non-Chinese origin are xiang “elephant” 
(borrowed from a Tai language?); putao “grape” (from Old-Iranian?); moli “jasmin” (from 
Sanskrit); shamen “Buddhist monk” (from Sanskrit); !uotuo “camel” (possibly from an Altaic 
language). 
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CHAPTER 42 


Old Tamil 


SANFORD B. STEEVER 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Old Tamil stands alongside Sanskrit as one of India’s two classical languages. First attested 
about 254 BC, Old Tamil is the oldest recorded member of the Dravidian languages, a 
family which today encompasses twenty-four distinct languages. Old Tamil belongs to the 
southern branch of this family, which includes Malayalam, Irula, Kota, Toda, Kannada, 
Badaga, Kodagu, and Tulu, as well as Modern Tamil (see Steever 1987). 

The era of Old Tamil extends until roughly the seventh century AD, a period of transition 
to Medieval Tamil. Medieval Tamil differs from Old Tamil in several respects: Old Tamil has 
two simple tenses — past and non-past — while Medieval Tamil has three: past, present, and 
future. Old Tamil has relatively few Indo-Aryan lexical borrowings, while Medieval Tamil 
admits many. During the fourteenth century AD, Medieval Tamil develops into Modern 
Tamil, a language spoken by nearly 50 million people today. All three periods of Tamil 
possess a rich literature. 

Old Tamil was spoken throughout southern India, in what are now the states of Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu, as well as in northern Sri Lanka. It is the immediate predecessor of not 
only Medieval Tamil, but also Malayalam. The western dialects of Late Old Tamil or Early 
Medieval Tamil, geographically separated from the others by the Western Ghats, developed 
into Malayalam. Malayalam lost rules of subject—verb agreement so that finite verbs in the 
modern language lack personal endings. Malayalam also acquired so many Sanskritic loans 
that aspirated stops now contrast with nonaspirated counterparts. The Old Tamil dialects 
of Tamil Nadu and northern Sri Lanka developed into Medieval, then Modern Tamil. Late 
Old Tamil or Medieval Tamil is also likely the predecessor of Irula, a nonliterary language 
spoken on the slopes of the Nilgiri Mountains in western Tamil Nadu. 

Sri Lankan Tamil is more conservative than Continental Tamil, preserving the three-way 
deictic distinction between proximal (ivan “this man”), medial (uvan “the man in between”) 
and distal (avan “that man”) of Old and Medieval Tamil. Modern Continental Tamil has 
reduced the contrast to two by eliminating the medial degree. Sri Lankan Tamil has a synthetic 
present perfect tense which appears to preserve an Old Tamil present perfect (Steever 1993). 
Nevertheless, the modern dialects of Sri Lankan and Continental Tamil retain a degree of 
mutual intelligibility. 

Old Tamil exists in three varieties, distinguished by source. Epigraphic Tamil is known 
from rock edicts, cave carvings, and similar inscriptions written in several varieties of Asokan 
Brahmi script; the earliest of these date to 254 BC. Mixed Tamil, also recorded in lithic 
inscriptions, consists of a mixture of Old Tamil and Sanskrit, which prefigures the medieval 
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code-mixing style called manippiravalam (lit. “gems and pearls”). Although neither of these 
varieties is extensively attested, enough survives to date them as contemporaneous with the 
third type, known today as canka.t tamiz “Tamil of the Academy.” It is richly attested in a 
large literary corpus and is the variety treated herein. These texts have come down to us 
through rote memory and on palm-leaf manuscripts (6lai), copied and recopied over the 
centuries. 

Lehmann (1994) divides Old Tamil into three stages — Early, Middle, and Late. Early Old 
Tamil (250 BC to AD 100) is represented by the grammar Tolkappiyam, and probably by 
some poems from the anthology Purananiru (Four hundred poems on heroism). Middle 
Old Tamil is the language of bardic poems on themes of love and war (AD 100 to 400) 
represented in the two collections, Ettuttokai (The eight anthologies) and Pattupattu (Ten 
long songs). Late Old Tamil (AD 400 to 700) is preserved in the twin epics, Cilappatikaram 
and Manimeékalai, didactic and religious texts, and certain other poems ascribed to that 
stage. Middle Old Tamil will be the focus of this chapter. 

The majority of Old Tamil texts, along with their medieval commentaries, lay forgot- 
ten for centuries, resurfacing only during the latter half of the nineteenth century. The 
medieval period witnessed religious struggles among Hindus, Buddhists, and Jains. When 
the Hindus ultimately prevailed, they anathematized as irreligious all secular and hetero- 
dox texts, destroying them outright or withholding them from copyists. As a result, only 
a single Buddhist text, the epic Manimékalai, survives from the late classical period. Jain 
texts fared much better because of the ritual of sastradanam which enjoins rich patrons 
to commission new copies of old texts to present to scholars at such auspicious occasions 
as weddings. The Cankam texts are largely secular, containing poems of love and war; 
many are informed by a Jain sensibility. Hindu devotional texts such as Paripatal appear 
during the Late Old Tamil period. In any event, the classical texts were never known to 
a wide audience before the modern era. Many were composed for a specific patron and 
transmitted from teacher to student. When finally committed to writing, the copies were 
jealously guarded. Frail palm-leaf manuscripts suffered from the extremes of the Indian 
climate: some crumbled when the leaves were untied, others were thrown into rivers fol- 
lowing the death of their owner, and others still probably ended as kindling for cooking 
fires. 

It is only with such Indian scholars as U. V. Caminata Aiyar (1855-1937) that the slow, 
laborious collecting and editing of these texts began. This paralleled the rediscovery, cata- 
loging, and decipherment of Old Tamil inscriptions by British surveyors and scholars. There 
is a real sense in which Old Tamil is still being discovered, even among Tamilians. We lack, 
for example, critical editions of texts (in the Western sense), although we do have editions 
that may be considered authoritative. Tamil has its own linguistic tradition, anchored in 
the ancient grammar Tolkappiyam (On ancient composition); but even this text is not fully 
understood. The linguistic analysis of Old Tamil is still in its infancy, so much so that scholars 
can still debate the number of cases or tense forms in the language. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


Old Tamil was earliest recorded utilizing three different writing systems (see Lehmann 1994). 
All of these are syllabic scripts that developed from the southern branch of the Ashokan 
Brahmi writing system (see Ch. 26, §2). By convention, Old Tamil texts are now transcribed 
in the modern form of Tamiz Ezuttu. 
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Table 42.1 The Tamil syllabary 


VOWEL 
k k n c fi t n t n 

a HW @ Pl F Gh L evr S B 
5 ar mit &F FF LI or ST BT 
(Qf #8 mm A G6 g of A B 
i iF ot Inf F & lo oh 6 
— o ue) or as G ow FI BI 
sara! mo RB & Bl G Dt sf BT 
e oF 26 Gm Ge Ge Gi Gow As As 
eg Go Gh GCF Go CG Cor CGH GE 
ai BB Ob Ohl OF DE ODL OMT OF OB 
0 Car Gnr Ger Ger Cror Gert Oar Oper 
5 @ Gar Gn Cer Genr GLa Corr Car Grr 
au 6G Gsear Gmicr Geer Closer ort. Cowrar Oger Gor 
None oo IB! F oh CL or | CS 5 
VOWEL 

P m y r L v B wl L n 
a ow Lo us 7 oe of Lp or oor 
a uf wor wr gr or eam yr on Mr on 
A fe ob) un pf 8S an if of Mh of 
Tees wo uf Ff oc af pb of WD of 
| yy FY & BM a ogo & HF 
et oO i oo a @ & OF BT 
e Qu Oo Gu Gry Geo Ga Gp Gar Gm Gear 
«¢ Gu Gn Gu Gr Go Ga Gp Gar Gyn Gort 
a OLI =O OU OT MO MOO Ol Mer DM Mar 
0 Cua Owor Qur Gor Gar Gam Gipt Gert Gmn Glor 
0 Gur Gor Cur Cor Gor Car Gir Gert Gor Gar 
au Cer CQwer Quer Oger Gaver Garat Gipat NA Glmer Gler 
None LI 7) us T ao @ Lp or cor 


While preserving the fundamental principles of the syllabic systems descended from 
Brahmi, the Tamil orthographic system, Tamiz Ezuttu “Tamil letter,” has continued to evolve. 
In Tamiz Ezuttu, as in related syllabaries, each graph represents a vowel or a sequence of 
consonant + vowel. Vowels (uyir “breath, soul”) are represented by two main allographs: 
(i) one for initial position; and (ii) one, or more, used in combination with a consonant 
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graph. Consonant (mey “body”) graphs have a so-called basic form with the syllabic value 
consonant + a. This basic form is graphically modified to express other vowel values by 
adding diacritics above it or below it, or to its left or right. To represent consonant clusters, 
the basic graph is modified by adding a pulli, a small circle, above the basic sign of all but 
the last graph of the cluster. The aytam, symbol for k, lacks an inherent vowel component 
and never occurs with a vowel diacritic. 

For further discussion and illustration of the Brahmi and Tamil writing systems, see 
Daniels and Bright 1996. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


The seventeen consonants of Tamil are as follows: 


(1) Tamil consonant phones 


Labial Dental Alveolar Retroflex Palatal Velar  Glottal 


Stop Pp t r t c g 

Nasal m n n n f (n) 

Lateral ] ] 

Tap r 

Approximant Z 

Glide v y (h) 


All sounds are phonemically distinct except those placed within parentheses, which are 
allophones having a distinct graphemic representation. With the notable exception of 
/yannanam/ “what manner,” the velar nasal [y], transcribed as ”, appears to occur as an 
allophone of other nasals, occuring only before the velar stop /k/. The fricative [h], called 
aytam and transcribed as k, occurs only between a short vowel and a stop (e.g., /ahtu/ “it, 
that”). As such, it may be regarded as an allophone of /v/ since /v/ is the only consonant that 
does not occur in this context. 


3.2 Vowels 
Old Tamil has ten vowels, five short and five long: 


(2) i, 1 u,t 
e, é 0, O 


a,a 


Diphthongs /ai/ and /au/ also occur. 

For metrical purposes, the long vowels and the diphthong /ai/ may be lengthened 
(through, in effect, the addition of a short vowel). This lengthening may then be repeated; 
in other words, an already elongated vowel may itself be lengthened. Consider, for example, 
/cirar/ “small ones” (Pari 3.6) becoming /ciraar/ (Aka 107.17) and further /ciraaar/ (Pura 
291.2). 


3.3, Morphophonemic variation 


When morphemes combine and compound words are formed, several kinds of morpho- 
phonemic changes (sandhi) may occur. Among the more common are the following: 
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1. Loss of a final segment: pattu “song” + -dl instrumental case > patt-al “by song”; 
maram “wood” + vitu “house” > mara-vitu “wooden house” 

2. Assimilation: kan- “eye” + -ku dative case > kat-ku “to the eye” 

3. Consonant insertion: kal + al > kal.l-al “with stone”; pacu “fresh” + ira “shrimp” > 
pac.c-ira “fresh shrimp”) 

4, Glide insertion: katti+ al > katti.y-al “with a knife” 


This chapter adopts Lehmann’s (1994) convention of placing a period before a segment 
that is automatically inserted by phonological rule in order to clarify morphemic identity. 
Such processes are obligatory with a bound morpheme, less frequent between members of 
a compound and least frequent elsewhere. 


3.4 Phonotaxis 


All vowels and the diphthong /au/ may occur in word-initial position. All vowels and diph- 
thongs occur after all consonants except /n/ and k. There is only a single occurrence of 
/al after /y/: /yagnanam/ “in which way” (Aka 27.12). All vowels and /au/ may appear in 
word-final position. Only the nine consonants /p/, /t/, /c/, /k/, /m/, /n/, /fi/, /y/, and /v/ 
appear in word-initial position. Word-finally, ten consonants, all of them nonobstruents, 
are permitted: /m/, /n/, /n/, /n/, /I/, /I/, /y/, /w/, /t/, and /z/. Consonant clusters are limited 
in scope. 


3.5 Prosody 


Old Tamil is a quantitative language: quantitative units called acai “morae” fall at regular 
intervals. These units are combined into feet, and the feet into meters. Rajam 1992 outlines 
the prosodic system, particularly as it involves poetic composition. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word formation and word classes 


Old Tamil morphology is predominantly agglutinating, with a one-to-one correspondence 
between morpheme and morph. Despite what appear to be exceptions, it is exclusively 
suffixal. There also occur some instances of fusion. 

Old Tamil has two major, formally distinct parts of speech — noun and verb. Most lexical 
stems belong to one of these two classes; some stems have a double categorial status: for 
example, col can be the verb stem meaning “say,” or the noun stem meaning “word.” Beyond 
this, consensus as to the number and identity of parts of speech breaks down. A small number 
of words fail to exhibit all the properties nouns and verbs typically exhibit: some scholars 
assign them to two minor classes, adjectives and adverbs; others treat them as defective 
nouns and verbs. 

Distinct from the parts of speech is a set of clitic particles which combine with their host 
to form a phonological word, but which may syntactically combine with an entire clause. 
Clitics are herein identified by the boundary marker =, and include quantifiers, discourse 
particles, and emphatic markers. 
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4.2 Nominal morphology 


Nominals in Old Tamil include common nouns, numerals, proper names, pronouns, and 
certain other forms. Nominals are primarily inflected for case and number, and secondarily 
for gender and person. Nominal stems may be simple or complex. Complex stems include 
all derivatives. The complex noun aén-mai “manliness, strength” (Pati 70.20; a complete list 
of abbreviations and texts cited is to be found at the end of the chapter) consists of the noun 
al“man” and the abstract suffix -maz; while the complex noun kalv-i “female thief” consists 
of the stem kal- “theft” and the feminine suffix -7. 


4.2.1 Gender 


In Old Tamil gender is largely natural. There are two basic genders, uyartinai “animate” 
(lit. “high-class”) and akrinai “inanimate” (lit. “non-class”), which determine, inter alia, the 
choice of plural marker and pronouns. 


4.2.2 Number 


In Old Tamil, singular number is unmarked. The plural has three basic markers: -kal, -ar, -ir. 
The first occurs with inanimate nouns, the second and third, with animate. Examples include 
the following: (i) kan “eye” ~ kan-kal “eyes” (Kali 39.42); iyam “musical instrument” ~ 
iyan-kal “musical instruments” (Malai 277); vazi “path” ~ vazi-kal “paths” (Aka 8.1); 
(ii) arivai “woman” ~ arivai.y-ar “women” (Pati 68.19); koticci “young girl” ~ koficci.y-ar 
“young girls” (Kali 40.11); kél “relative” ~ kel-ir “relatives” (Kali 61.3); (iii) pentu 
“woman” ~ pent-ir “women” (Aink 271.3). Certain other plural suffixes, such as -mar, 
are also attested: for example, tozi “girlfriend” ~ tozi-mar “girlfriends” (Aka 15.9). Even 
when a finite verb bears a plural suffix, the subject need not appear marked as a plural: thus, 
pataa em kan “my, eyes; do.not.sleep,” (Aka 218.9). 


4.2.3 Stem-forms 


Old Tamil nouns may have an oblique stem that differs from the nominative. There are 
two basic kinds of oblique stems. For neuter nouns ending in -am, the oblique replaces the 
final -m with -ttu: for example, the nominative form pazam “fruit” has the oblique stem 
paza-ttu- (Aka 292.14). Nouns that end in -tu or -ru double the consonant in the oblique: 
thus, nominative natu “country” has the oblique stem ndat.tu- (Aink 203.2). The oblique 
is the form to which non-nominative case markers and postpositions are added (3A, B); 
the form that appears when a case ending is elided (3C, D); and the form that serves as an 
appositive attribute (3E, F). It is, in short, the combining form of the noun. 


(3) A. mana-tt-dtu 

mind-oBL.-soc. 
“With the mind” (Kali 47.17) 

B. kalir.-r-6tu 
elephant-oBL.-soc. 
“With the elephant” (Pati 66.7) 

C. atuka-ttu aruvi viza 
cliff-oBL. waterfall-Nom. fall-1NF. 
“As the waterfall descends from the cliff” (Kali 44.2) 
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D. nattu.c cell-al 

country-OBL. gO-NEG.-IMPV. 

“Don’t return to [your] country” (Aink 233.4) 
E. véza-ttu.k kotu 

elephant-osBL. tusk 

“The elephant tusk” (Kuru 100.4) 
F. nattu.k kunram 

country-oBL. hill-Nom. 

“The hills of the country” (Kuru 249.3—4) 


With the oblique case forms, compare the euphonic suffixes -in- and -an-, which may 
appear between a noun stem and a case-marker. Traditional accounts suggest these forms 
are inserted for metrical purposes. Examples include the accusative form kulai.y-in-ai “a 
bunch” (Kali 45.3) and the dative natp-ir-ku “for friendship” (Pura 236.6) 


4.2.4 Case 


The Tolkappiyam identifies eight cases in all: nominative, accusative, dative, instrumental, 
equative, genitive, locative, and vocative. Case-markers are added to the singular or plu- 
ral stem of the noun; however, only rarely are plural inanimate nouns marked for case. 
Postpositions extend the case system. 


4.2.4.1 Nominative 


The nominative is the unmarked case, and has several functions. It serves as the subject of 
a clause (4) and as predicate nominative (5), among other functions. 


(4) A. yan vantanen 
I-NOM. come-PST-1ST PER. SG. 
“T have come” (Narr 267.8) 
B. yan=um niy=um e.v-vazi aritum 
I-NoM.=and you-NoM.=and what.path meet-psT-1ST PER. PL. 
“Where did you and I meet?” (Kuru 40.3) 


(5) A. ivar pari makal-ir 
these.ones-NoM. Pari daughter-pL.-NoM. 
“These are the daughters of Pari” (Pura 202.14-5) 


B. yat=um ur=e, yavar=un 
which one-NoM.=and town-NoM.=and whoever-NoM.=and 
kélir 


relation-PL.-NOM. 
“Any [town] is [our] town, all people are [our] kinfolk” (Pura 192.1) 


Owing to the common elision of case-markers, many nouns, particularly inanimates, 
appear in the nominative even though the semantics of the clause would require some other 
case-marker. In (5A), for example, the proper name Pari “Pari” functions as a genitive, but 
appears in the nominative. 


4.2.4.2 Accusative 


The accusative typically marks an animate direct (6A, B) or indirect (6C) object. The Old 
Tamil corpus, however, contains some examples of inanimate objects marked as accusative 
(6D). 
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(6) A.en tOzi.y-ai nokki 
my friend-acc. look.at-cr 
“TYou are] looking at my friend” (Kali 50.8) 
B. oruupa nin.n-ai 
shun-NPST-3RD PER. PL. yOU-ACC. 
“They shun you” (Pati 34.1) 
C. nin.n-ai ampuli kattal initu 
you-Acc. moon-NoM. show-vN sweet-NOM. 
“Tt is nice to show the moon to you” (Kali 80.18-19) 
D. upp-ai_ = mari vennel tarliya 
salt-acc. trade-cr white.paddy-Nom. bring-INp. 
“In order to obtain white paddy by trading salt” (Kuru 269.5) 


4.2.4.3 Dative 
The dative typically marks indirect object, (7A, B), direction (7C), or causality (7D, E): 


(7) A.annai-kku = mozi-y-um vélan 
mother-pat. speak-NPST-3RD PER. SG. priest-NOM. 
“The priest speaks to the mother” (Aink 249.1-2) 

B. nin.a-kku onru kuruvam kél ini 
you-paT. one.thing tell-Npst-1sT PER. PL. listen-Impv. now 
“Listen now to what I (lit. we) have to say to you” (Kali 55.5) 

C. tru-kku.p pdvoy 
village-DAT g0-NPST-2ND PER.SG. 

“You will go to your village” (Narr 200.7) 

D. porut-ku __iratti 
wealth-pat. depart-cr 
“Departing for riches” (Kali 10.12) 

E. van peyar-ku aviznta painkotai mullai 
heavy rain-pat. unfold-pst-apn. fresh.vine jasmine 
“The fresh jasmine on the vine which blossomed because of the heavy rain” 

(Aka 124.11) 


Old Tamil also has some structures which, in the light of modern Dravidian structures, 
could be interpreted as dative-subject constructions: 


(8) A. nin.a-kk=o ariyunal nenc=é 
yOU-DAT.=INTERR. know-VN-3RD SG. FEM. heart=voc. 
“Is she someone known to you, O my heart?” (Narr 44.5) meaning: 
“Do you know her, O my heart?” 
B. emakku il 
we-DAT. not.be 
“There is nothing for us” (Pati 39.2) meaning: “We have nothing” 


4.2.4.4 Instrumental 

The instrumental case may be signaled by the morphs an and -4l. The suffix expresses the 
relations of instrument, association and location. Due to sandhi, it is sometimes difficult to 
identify which morph is used (as in 9C). 
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(9) A.ni munn-att-an katt-in-ai 

yOu-SG.-NOM. SigN-OBL.-INSTR. | shOW-PST-2ND PER. SG. 
“You showed with a sign” (Kali 61.7) 

B. ati-y-ai talai.y-in-al tottu 
foot-acc. head-oBL.-INsTR. touch-cF 
“Touching [his] foot with [my] head” (Kali 1108.55-56) 

C. nin kann-ar kanpén yan 
yOU-OBL. eYe-INSTR. See-NPST-1ST PER. SG. I-NOM. 
“T see with your eyes” (Kali 39.43) 


4.2.4.5  Sociative 
The sociative is marked by the suffixes -ofu and -6tu. It signals accompaniment or instru- 
mentality: 


(10) A. kalirru.t tozuti.y-6tu vantu 

elephant-osBL. driver-soc. come-cF 
“{He] came with a mahout” (Pati 62.1-5) 

B. ival-otu vaziya 
she-soc. live-opT. 
“May you live/prosper with her” (Pati 21.37-8) 

C. vitt-otu cenra vatti parpala min-otu peyarum 
seed-sOc. go-PST-ADN. basket many many fish-soc. return-NPST-3RD PER.SG. 
“The basket which left with seeds returns with many kinds of fish” (Narr 210.3-4) 


4.2.4.6 Equative 

The equative case marks an object of comparison with the suffix -in. Its subsidiary nuances 
include locatival, instrumental and causal. This case no longer exists in Modern Tamil, 
having been replaced by the postposition vita “than” (e.g. avan-ai vita “than, that.man,”): 


(11) A. tokai ani matantai.y-in tonr-um 
peacock-Nom. decoration-Noo. girl-xa. appear-NPST-3RD PER. NEUT. 
“The peacock looks like a decorated young girl” (Aink 294.1-2) 
B. cirril kal-in  citai-y-a 


small.house foot-EQ. trample-cr 

“TWe] trample the hut with [our] feet” (Kali 51.2) 
C.irav-in — var-al 

night-EQ. come-NEG.IMPV. 

“Do not come at night” (Kali 49.23) 


4.2.4.7 Genitive 
The genitive, signaled by -atu and a, is adnominal: it marks such relations as possession 
between two noun phrases: 
(12) A.en tozi.y-atu kavin 
I-opL. friend-FEM.-GEN. beauty 
“My girlfriend’s beauty” (Kali 50.24) 
B. avar-a kayam 


those.people-GEN. pool 
“Their pools [of water]” (Pura 15.9-10) 
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4.2.4.8 Locative 


The locative case, one of the most unstable in Dravidian, is marked by a case formant and 
no less than nineteen postpositions (Tolkappiyam, collatikaram, 82). The case-marker -il, 
the inanimate locative case-marker in Modern Tamil, is attested in Old Tamil (13A, B). 
However, locative postpositions with specific meanings are more commonly encountered: 
uzai “place” (13C), vayin “area” (13D). These typically combine with the oblique stem of 
the preceding noun. The oblique stem itself, unmodified by any case-marker, often conveys 
the sense of the locative (13E): 


(13) A. cilamp-il tufiicum kavari 
hillside-Loc. sleep-NPsT-ADN. antelope 
“The antelope that sleeps on the hillside” (Pati 11.21) 

B. ell-in-il_ _ peyartal 
dusk-Loc. leave-vn 
“Leaving at dusk” (Aka 100.4) 

GC. NP [kélir n[uzai.c]n] Np cenru 
relative-PL.-OBL. place gO-CE 
“going to one’s relatives” (Kali 61.3) 

D. kilavi np[nam y[vayin]n]np vantanru 
word-NOM. we-oOBL. place come-PST-3RD PER.NEUT. 
“Word has come to us” (Kuru 106.3—4) 

E.nal nattu.c  celkam 
good land-oBL. go-NPST-3RD SG.MASC. 

“He is going to his beautiful country” (Airk 236.4) 


4.2.4.9 Vocative 


The vocative, used in address, is formed in several ways. Nouns that end in -an delete the 
final nasal: for example, marukan “son,” maruka “O son” (Pati 63.16). Certain nouns form 
the vocative by lengthening the final vowel of the last syllable: for example, nutal “forehead,” 
nutal “O [one with the broad] forehead” (Kali 37.12); annai “mother,” annay “O mother” 
(Aink 201.1). In other instances, usually with inanimates, the clitic =é is added: thus, natu 
“country, nat= é “O (my) country” (Aink 221.4). 


(14) annay vazi ventannai 
mother-voc. live-opt. listen-psT-2ND PER.SG. 
“Bless you, my friend [lit. mother]. You must listen” (Aink 203.1) 


4.2.4.10 Absence of case-marking 


Lehmann (1994: 52ff.) observes that case-markers in Old Tamil are often omitted in contexts 
that one would expect to trigger their presence. For example, the transitive verb ul- “think” 
ordinarily requires direct objects in the accusative case. Note that in (15A) the object in 
the first conjunct appears in the nominative case, the object in the second in the oblique 
stem. The result of this elision is that Old Tamil contains many phrases that resemble large 
compounds consisting of nominal stems, as in (15B). 


(15) A. curram=um em.m=um — ull-al 
companions-NoM.=and we-osBL.=and think-NEG.-3RD PER.FEM. 
“She doesn’t think of us (=me) and our companions” (Aka 17.6) 
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B. [[kaya vay] [peru.n kai] yanai] 
[[great mouth] [big trunk] elephant] 
“The elephant with a great maul and a large trunk” (Aka 118.7-8) 


4.2.5 Person 


Old Tamil nouns may also mark person by suffixing personal endings that agree with a 
subject; these are the so-called appellative nouns of the literature. Lehmann (1994: 61ff.) 
shows these forms to be the result of a syntactic, not a morphological, process. Appellative 
nouns in Old Tamil are generally predicate nominals (16A—E) or vocatives. In Medieval 
Tamil they may take such non-nominative case forms as the accusative (16F), while they are 
absent in the modern language 


(16) A. tol-én 

shoulder-1sT PER.SG. 
“J, with [broad] shoulders” (Aka 82.18) 

B. pent-ir-ém all-ém 
woman -PL.-1ST PER.PL. become-NEG.-1ST PER.PL. 
“We are not women” (Pura 246.10) 

C. nall-ay 
good.one-2ND PER.SG. 
“You, who are good” (Kali 39.30) 

D. eyir.r-al 
tooth-3RD SG.FEM. 
“She, with [shining] teeth” (Aink 256.3) 

E. nizal-or 
shadow-3RD PER.PL. 
“Those who are in the shadow” (Pati 68.20) 

E ati.y-én-ai.k kantan 
devotee-1ST PER.SG.-ACC. S€@-PST-3RD SG.MASC. 
“He saw me, a devotee” 


4.2.6 Pronouns 


Old Tamil has personal as well as demonstrative and interrogative pronouns. 


4.2.6.1 Personal pronouns 


The personal pronouns of Old Tamil are shown in (17). The nominative forms are followed 
by their oblique forms in parentheses. Note that Old Tamil distinguishes between an inclusive 
and an exclusive plural. The dramatis personae of Old Tamil poems often use first-person 
plural inclusive where the first-person singular might be expected; this convention persists 
in Modern Tamil when a speaker engages in musing or soliloquy. 


(17) Singular Plural 
First yan(en(n),ena) Exclusive: yam (yam(m), yama) 
Inclusive. nam (nam(m), nama) 
Second ni (nin(n), nina nir, niyir (num(m), num) 
Third tan (tan(n), tana tam (tam(m), tama) 
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4.2.6.2 Demonstrative and interrogative pronouns 


Old Tamil also has a series of demonstrative and interrogative pronouns. Forms in 7- are 
proximal, u- medial, a- distal, and e-/ya- interrogative. The medial series is not fully attested 
in the old language: the forms * uktu “this one in-between” and *uvai “these in-between” are 
not attested in the corpus. The series is lost in the modern continental dialects. Members of 
the distal series frequently serve as general-purpose third-person pronouns. 


(18) Proximal Medial Distal Interrogative 
Singular Masculine ivan uvan avan yavan 
Feminine _ ival uval aval yaval 
Neuter itu/iktu  utu/NA atu/aktu yatu/yavatu 
Plural Animate ivar uvar avar yar 
Inanimate _ ivai NA avai yavai/ya 


4.3 Verbal morphology 


Verbs in Old Tamil mark such categories as illocutionary force, tense, mood, negative po- 
larity, and subject-verb agreement. Verbs are formally distinguished as finite verbs and 
nonfinite verbs. 


4.3.1 Stem-forms 


A majority of Tamil verb-bases may form two related stems, one weak, the other strong. 
This morphophonemic distinction corresponds to a voice distinction, affective voice versus 
effective voice (Paramasivam 1979). Certain stems have distinct variants for the negative 
conjugation: for example, positive kan- “see” versus negative kan-. Two important verbs, 
aka “become” and iru “be (located),” have the suppletive variants al- “not become” and il- 


“not be,” respectively, in the negative conjugation. 


4.3.2 Verbal conjugations 


Old Tamil has seven conjugation classes, based on the allomorphs of the suffixes they take. 
Once the voice and the phonological shape of the stem are taken into account, it may be 
possible to reduce the number of conjugations. 


4.3.2 Nonindicative moods 


In addition to the indicative (see §4.3.3) Old Tamil finite verbs can occur in the imperative 
and optative moods. All finite verbs mark subject-verb agreement. 


4.3.2.1 Imperative 


Imperatives convey an order, request, and so forth, and encode second-person agreement. 
The simple verb-stem often functions as the singular imperative (19), although there exist 
exceptions: thus, the verb-stem taru- “give to you or me” has the imperative form ta “give 
(to me).” 


(19) A.anku ira 
there go-Impy. 
“Go there” (Kali 63.9) 
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B. kél avan _nilaiy=é 
listen-Impv. he-GEN. condition=PCL. 
“Listen to his condition” (Peru 38) 


The negative singular imperative has two forms. One adds the ending -atito the verb stem 
(20A). The other is a compound verb: the verb appears in its stem-form and is followed by 
the auxiliary verb al “not become” inflected for the imperative (20B): 


(20) A. varunt-ati 
grieve-NEG.-IMPV. 
“Don’t grieve” (Kali 107.30) 
B.anpin § ylys{az]vs auxlallaux]y 
love-EQ cry-STEM not.become-ImMpPv. 
“Do not cry from love” (Narr 309.3—4) 


The plural imperative consists of a verb-stem and one of several suffixes: -mati, -min, 
or -m: 


(21) A. ivar-ai kon-mati 

this.man-acc. take-IMPv.-PL. 
“Take this man” (Pura 201.16) 

B. avar-ku ariya urai-min 
he-pat. understand-INk. speak-IMpv.-PL. 
“Speak so that he understands” (Narr 376.9) 

C. yavar=um varu-ka é@ndr=um_ ta-m 
who=and come-opt. others=and bring-1mpv.-PL. 
“Let everyone [of you] come. Bring others, too” (Matu 747) 


The negative plural imperative is periphrastic, consisting of the verb-stem and the auxiliary 
verb al “not become” (an- by sandhi) inflected for the imperative with -min: 


(22) evvam ylvs[patar]ys aux{an-min]auxly 
distress suffer-stTEM not.become-IMpPvV.-2 
“Don’t suffer in distress” (Kali 9.22) 


4.3.2.2 Optative 


The optative is marked by several suffixes, the most common of which is -k(k)a. Lehmann’s 
(1994:76) examples show that unlike the imperative, which is restricted to second-person 
subjects, the optative occurs with all persons. 


(23) A. pentu yan aku-ka 
woman-NoM. I-NomM. become-opT. 
“May I become a woman’; “Would that I were a woman” (Aka 203.18) 
B.on kuz-ay cel-ka 
shining earring-2ND PER. SG. g0-OPT. 
“May you, with the shining earrings, go” (Kali 37.21) 
C. yay arintu unar-ka 
my.mother know-cr — understand-opt. 
“May my mother know and understand [it]” (Aka 203.2) 
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The negative optative is an auxiliary compound verb consisting of the verb-stem of the 
main verb and al “not become” (an- by sandhi), inflected for the optative suffix: 


(24) aiyam yl[vys[koll]yvs aux.[an-min],ux.}y ar-arival-ir 
doubt hold-srem not.become-opt.  full-knowledge-2Np PER.PL. 
“May you, who are full of knowledge, have no doubts” (Pura 216.5) 


Old Tamil has additional suffixes and constructions used to convey the imperative and 
optative modes. Second-person indicative verbs often serve as imperatives or optatives. 


4.3.3 Indicative mood 


Indicative finite verbs consist of a (i) verb-stem, (ii) tense marker, and (iii) personal ending 
(though see below). In the negative, they consist of a (i) verb-stem, (ii) negative marker, and 
(iii) personal ending. In the positive, there are two tenses — past and non-past. Steever (1993) 
suggests that what have been treated as allomorphs of the past tense are actually markers 
of a present perfect tense which is cognate with present perfect forms in other Dravidian 
languages and which survives in Sri Lankan Tamil. There is, in the negative, a single paradigm 
corresponding to the past and non-past positive paradigms (see [30] below). 

The positive indicative forms exhibit some variation in their morphological composition. 
The majority consist simply of a verb-stem, tense marker, and personal ending that marks 
subject—verb agreement (25A). Some insert a euphonic increment between the stem and 
tense marker, while others place the increment between the tense marker and the personal 
ending (25B). Such euphonic increments may represent the historical residue of earlier tense 
suffixes (25C). In still other indicative forms, the tense marker and agreement-marker have 
fused into a portmanteau morph incapable of segmentation (25D). Lehmann (1994:79) 
presents these four possibilities with the verb cey- “do, make”: 


(25) A. cey-t-an 
do-PST-3RD SG.MASC. 
“(He) did” (Kali 51.16) 

B. cey-t-an-ai 
do-PST-EUPH-2ND PER.SG. 
“(You) did” (Aink 294.3) 

C. cey-ku-v-am 
do-EUPH.-NPST-1ST PER.PL. 
“(We) do” (Aink 288.2) 

D. cey.y-um 
do-NPST+3RD PER.PL. 
“(They) do” (Aink 244.4) 


4.3.3.1 Tense markers 


The past tense morpheme has the following allomorphs: -t-, -nt-, -tt-, -i-, -in-, and gemina- 
tion of the stem-final consonant (marked -CC- in [26]). The non-past morpheme has the 
allomorphs -v-, -p-, -pp-. They are distributed according to the seven conjugational classes 
of Old Tamil as follows. 
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(26) Old Tamil conjugational classes 


Class Past Non-past 
Ff -t- cey-t-én “T did” (Kali 37.12) -v- cey-v-én “I do” (Kali 62.12) 
IT -nt- ari-nt-én “I knew” (Kali 47.3) -v- ari-v-en “I know” (Aink 247.1) 


III -in-/-i- afic-in-an “he feared” (Kali 65.20) -v-  aficu-v-al “she fears” (Kali 48.22) 
IV -CC-  per.r-an-ar “they got” (Pura 10.4) -v-  peru-v-ai “you get” (Kali 49.25) 
Vo -t kan-t-ai “you saw” (Kali 64.6) -p- kan-p-én “I see” (Kali 39.43) 
VI -tt- urai-tt-al “she spoke” (Kali 39.21) -pp- urai-pp-atu “it speaks” 
(Kali 48.19) 
VII -nt-  ira-nt-an-an “he asked” -pp- ira-pp-an “he asks” (Kali 62.12) 
(Aintk 257.2) 


4.3.3.2 Personal endings 


The personal endings illustrated in (27) may be added to the past stem, the non-past stem, 
or the negative stem of a verb. They are the most general in the language, and give rise to 
the personal endings of the modern language. 


(27) Old Tamil personal endings | 


Singular Plural 
First -én, -en, -al, -an- -am, -am, -ém, -em 
Second -ai, -ay, -Oy -Ir, -ir 
Third 
Masculine -an, -an, -on Epicene -ar, -ar, -or 
Feminine -al, -al, -6l 
Neuter -tu, -ttu, -atu -a 


The personal endings of (28) are added directly to the verb-stem; these are portmanteau 
forms that encode not merely person, number, and gender but also non-past tense. This 
structure, presented in (29B), is contrasted with the more general structure in (29A). Only 
the third-person neuter singular form -um survives into Modern Tamil; the loss of the 
portmanteau forms represents a reassertion of the general agglutinative character of Tamil 
morphology which discourages fusional forms. 


(28) Old Tamil personal endings II 


Singular Plural 
First -ku/-kku —-tum, -kum, -kam 
Second _ -ti, -tti -tir 
Third 
Neuter -um -um 
Epicene -pa, -mar 


(29) A. ira-pp-an 
ask-NPST-3RD SG.MASC. 
“He asks” (Kali 62.12) 
B. ira-kku 
ask-NPST-+1ST PER.SG. 
“T ask” (Pati 61.11) 
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Corresponding to the past and non-past indicative paradigms is a single negative indicative 
paradigm. It consists of the verb-stem, negative marker, and personal ending (with a long 
vowel), as already seen in the negative imperative and optative forms. The negative marker 
is often realized by a zero morph, although its operation can sometimes be inferred from 
a change of vowel quantity in the verb-stem: for example, kanpén “I see” versus kanal “she 
didn’t/doesn’t see.” 


(30) A. cel.l-én cel.]-én pirar mukam 
GO-NEG.-1ST PER.SG. QO-NEG.-1ST PER.SG. Other-GEN. face-NOM. 
nok.k-én 


look.at-NEG.-1ST PER.SG. 
“T won't go. I won't go. I won't look at the faces of others” (Pura 399:14) 
B. ivan-ai.p poy-ppa vit-€em 
he-acc.  tell-lies-nr. let-NEG.-1ST PER.PL. 
“We won't let him tell lies” (Kali 89.13) 
C.anru nam ari.y-ay 
then we-oBL. know-NEG.-2ND PER.SG. 
“You did not know us then” (Aka 33.18) 
D. panan cut-an patini ani.y-al 
bard-NoM. wear-NEG.-3RD SG.MASC. bard’s.wife-NoM. decorate-NEG.-3RD SG.FEM. 
“The bard doesn’t wear [the jasmine], his wife doesn’t decorate herself [with it]” 
(Pura 139.1) 


4.3.4 Periphrastic constructions 


Old Tamil also has several periphrastic forms that simultaneously express tense and negation. 
One variety uses a serial verb construction (Steever 1988) that combines the past or non-past 
affirmative form of the main verb with the negative auxiliary al- “not become”; both are 
inflected for congruent personal endings. 


(31) A. cel-v-em all-ém 
GO-NPST-1ST PER. PL. become.not-1ST PER. PL. 
“We will not go” (Pura 31.11) 
B. ari-nt-an-al all-al 
know-PST-EUPH-3RD SG.FEM. become.not-3RD S$G.FEM. 
“She did not know” (Aka 98.6) 


Such constructions alternate with another in which the auxiliary verb al- “not.become” 
combines with the bare root of the main verb, rather than any inflected form. The compound 
verb maravalen “I will not forget” in (26A) consists of the root of the main verb mara “forget” 
and alen “I do not become.” 


(32) A. mara.v-al-en 
forget-not.become-1sT PER.SG. 
“T will not forget” (Pura 395.32) 
B. vaz-al-al 
live-not.become-3RD SG.FEM. 
“She will not live” (Aka 12.14) 


Other auxiliary verbs occur in similar constructions: for example, when the auxiliary tara 
“give to you or me” combines with the bare root of the main verb, it indicates that the action 
is oriented toward the speaker or addressee in the speech event. 
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(33) po-tara 
go-give.to.you.or.me 
“to come” (Kali 56.31) 


Such constructions fell into disuse by the medieval period, being replaced by auxiliary 
verb constructions in which the main verb appears in an inflected, nonfinite form. Thus, 
while the bare verb root could function as a free form in Old Tamil, it no longer does so in 
Modern Tamil. 


4.3.5 Nonfinite verbals 


Old Tamil has three sets of nonfinite verbals: (i) primary forms, (ii) secondary forms, and 
(iii) verbal nouns. The primary forms directly add a suffix to the verb-stem or, rarely, to the 
tensed stem. Secondary nonfinite forms add a clitic to a primary form. Verbal nouns are 
nominalized forms which may be inflected for case. As the number and distribution of finite 
predicates is greatly limited in the Old Tamil sentence (see Steever 1988, Lehmann 1994), 
nonfinite forms figure prominently in complex syntactic structures. 


4.3.5.1 Primary forms 


There are four primary nonfinite verb forms: (i) the conjunctive, (ii) the infinitive, (iii) the 
conditional and (iv) the adnominal. The suffixes for the conjunctive and the conditional 
have several allomorphs in free variation. The infinitive entails five subtypes with various 
semantic functions. The adnominal form has two tensed and two negative forms. Nonfinite 
verbals are illustrated in (34), (38), and (40) with forms of the verb olir- “shine.” 


(34) Primary nonfinite verbals 


Conjunctive olir-a, olirt, olir-ntu, olir-pu 
Negative conjunctive olir-a, olir-a-tu, olir-a-mal, olir-a-mai 
Infinitive olir-a, olir-iya, olir-iyar, olir-mar, olir-van 
Conditional olir-in, olir-nt-al 
Adnominal 

Past olir-nt-a 

Non-past olir-um 
Negative adnominal olir-a, olir-a-ta 


The infinitive in its varieties is the most general of the nonfinite forms in Old Tamil, 
conveying such notions as circumstance, result, and purpose: 


(35) A.s[méni nalam tolai-y-a]s tuyaram cey-t-on 
body beauty lose-inr. distress-Nom. do-psT-3RD SG.MASC. 
“He brought distress, and [her] body lost its beauty” (Aka 278.13-14) 
B. paru-ntu_ icai nir-ka.p pat-in-an 
spread-cF renown-NOM. remain-INF. sing-PST-3RD SG.MASC. 
“He sang to spread [your] renown and [make] it remain” (Pura 126.13) 


The various conditional verb forms mark the protasis ofa conditional sentence. The simple 
conditional verb forms do not differentiate all of the verbal categories that finite verbs do; 
they do not distinguish, for example, between past and non-past tense. A periphrastic 
construction may also be used in which the conditional form aka “become” combines with 
a finite verb to mark a protasis. 
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(36) A. [ayar emar] an-al aytti.y-ém 
cowherd-Noo. our.kin-Nom. become-cNnpb. cowherd+FEM.-NOM.-1ST PER.PL. 
yam 


1ST PER.PL.INC-NOM. 
“Tf our kin are cowherds, we are cowherdesses” (Kali 108.9) 


B. [nin marpu muyank-ém ay-in] yam 
you-oBL. breast-oBL. embrace-NEG.-1ST PER.PL. become-CND. we-NOM. 
caytum 


SWOON-NPST-IST PER.PL. 
“Tf we (=I) did not embrace your breast, we would swoon” (Aka 218.15-17) 


The adnominal forms (called adjectival or relative participles in the literature) are nonfi- 
nite verbals that co-occur with a following nominal, with or without intervening material. 
Adnominal forms typically subordinate a clause to the following nominal: in (37A) it sub- 
ordinates a relative clause to a head noun; in (37B) it subordinates a sentential complement 
to a noun; and in (37C) it helps form a complex adverbial expression. 


(37) A.wp[S[f niram pay-nt-a], kanai, |np 
breast-NOM. pierce-PST-ADN. arrow 

“The arrow that pierced [his] breast” (Kali 57.14) 

B. s[tiram=um vaiyal.y=um cér-kinr-a]s kan kavin 
riverbank-Nom.=and Vaiyai-NoM.=and join-NPST-ADN. eye captivation-NoM. 
“The eye-captivating beauty of the [river] Vaiyai joining the riverbank” 

(Pari 22.35) 

C. s[ni iravu va-nta.k]s5 kal 
you-NOM. night-NoM. come-PST-ADN. time 
“The time that you came by night” (Kali 38.14) 


4.3.5.2 Secondary forms 

The four secondary nonfinite forms combine a primary form with an independent word 
or a suffix: (i) the causal (< conjunctive in -ntu + ena); (ii) the equative (< conjunctive in 
-ntu + anku); (iii) the concessive conditional (< conditional + =um); and (iv) the factive 
concessive (< infinitive + = um). 


(38) Secondary nonfinite verbals 


Causal olir-nt-ena 

Equative olir-nt-anku 

Concessive conditional olir-in-um, olir-nt-al-um 
Factive concessive olir-a.v-um 


Consider the factive concessive as an example of a secondary finite verb. It consists of a 
verb form in the infinitive and the clitic = um “and, even,” and is translated as “even though 
Vv? 


(39) [natan var-a.v=um] __ival meni paca-pp-atu evan 
land-3RD sG.MASC. come-INF.=and she-GEN. body-Nom. be.pale-vN why 
“Why is it that, even though her chief had come, her body is pale?” (Ainik 217.3—4) 
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4.3.5.3. Verbal nouns 


Nominalized verb forms or verbal nouns are divided into tensed and tenseless verbal nouns. 
The latter group has five variant forms. Some verbal nouns, such as those with -pu, never 
mark case. 


(40) Verbal nouns 


Tenseless verbal noun _ olir-al, olir-kai, olir-tal, olir-pu, olir-vu 
Tensed verbal noun 

Past olir-nt-a-mai, olir-nt-atu 

Non-past olir-v-atu 

Negative verbal noun _ olir-a-mai 


At one level of generalization, some verbal nouns may be analyzed as combinations of an 
adnominal form and an abstract pronominal head noun. This construction is transparent 
in some instances, but is obscured by fusional morphology in others. 


(41) A. [nir kan-t-ar-kku] ananku akum 
yOu-OBL. see-PST++-ADN.-3RD PER.PL.-DAT. awe-NOM. become-NPST-3RD SG.NEUT. 
“Those who saw you were struck with awe” (Kali 56.21) 
B. [kuvalai malar-tal] ari-tu 
kuvalai-flower bloom-vn _ rare.thing-3RD SG.NEUT. 
“Tt is rare for the kuvalai flower to bloom” (Aink 299.2—4) 


4.3.5.4 Nonfinite verbal constructs 


Nonfinite verb forms dominate the formation of complex structures: compound verbs and 
complex clauses. The conjunctive form (also, adverbial participle) vantu “coming” functions 
as a main verb in the compound verb construction of (42A), and as a form that conjoins 
two clauses in (42B). Note also that the tenseless verbal noun ayar-tal “accomplish” in (42B) 
embeds a complement beneath a verb of wishing. 


(42) A. va-ntu _ ilar 
come-CF not.be-3RD PER.PL. 
“They did not come” (Pari 9.25) 
B. vaikarai va-ntu  vatuvai ayartal ventu-v-al 
daybreak come-cF marriage accomplish-vN wish-NPST-1ST PER. SG. 
“T want you to come at daybreak and marry [me]” (Kali 52.22—23) 


4.4 Adjectives and adverbs 


Old Tamil has two “minor parts of speech”: adjectives and adverbs. These differ grammati- 
cally from nouns and verbs; each set has few members. 


4.4.1 Adjectives 


Adjectives include aru “difficult,” nal “good,” putu “new, and peru “big,” as well as words 
denoting color. They are morphologically invariant, lacking inflections: the comparative 
and superlative degrees are marked syntactically. Adjectives do not behave like nouns to the 
extent that they occur neither as subject nor as object; they do not behave like verbs in that 
they neither subcategorize verbal arguments nor assign case. They occur only as adnominal 
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attributes with an adjectival function. Adjectives such as nal “good” could, however, be 
treated as defective nouns, specifically ones that lack case inflection. They can therefore 
occur in compound nouns, but never as the head. They may also participate in noun 
derivation: like nouns, nal may take the abstract derivative suffix -mazi, yielding nan-mai 
“goodness” or -tu, yielding nan-ru “that which is good, a good thing.” 


4.4.2 Adverbs 


Adverbs constitute an even smaller set of uninflected words. They occur only as attributes 
of verbs, nouns, and adjectives. Words such as uru, nani, and tava, all meaning “much,” are 
examples of adverbs. These appear to be verb roots that have become frozen in an idiomatic 
function. Some inflected word forms are grammaticalized as adverbs with a particular 
lexical meaning: for example, the conjunctive form azi-ttu from azi “finish” idiomatically 
means “again.” The paucity of adjectives and adverbs in Old Tamil reflects the transparent, 
agglutinative morphological character of the language, which tends to discourage extensive 
morphophonemic variation and defective morphology alike. 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


Like other South Dravidian languages, Old Tamil is a head-final, SOV language. In simple 
clauses, the unmarked order of the major constituents is Subject-Object—Verb. While explicit 
case-marking allows for the permutation of noun phrases within the clause, the verb firmly 
remains at the right clause boundary and is displaced from that position only under marked 
circumstances. The direct object tends to occur just before the verb, while other oblique 
arguments occur before the direct object but after the subject. The texts include departures 
from this expected SOV template, leading some (Rajam 1992) to doubt that the language is 
indeed SOV. In (43), for example, the object follows the verb rather than precedes it. 


(43) orttupa nin.n-ai 
shun-NPST-3RD PER.PL. yOu-ACC. 
“They shun you” (Pati 34.1) 


It must be borne in mind, however, that the Old Tamil corpus consists almost exclusively 
of poetic discourse. To accommodate their poetic designs, the bards permuted constituents 
and so departed from canonic SOV patterns. However, just below the surface lie robust 
SOV syntactic patterns. In harmony with an overall SOV framework, genitives in Old Tamil 
always precede their heads, main verbs always precede auxiliaries, and relative clauses always 
precede their head nominals. 


5.2 Sentence structure 


The simple sentence in Old Tamil consists ofa subject and predicate. While the great majority 
of texts cast the subject in the nominative case, a few examples appear to cast it in the dative 
(44E), a phenomenon well documented in other South Dravidian languages. The predicate 
of a simple sentence may be a finite verb (44<A, C, E) ora predicate nominal (44B, D) without 
any copula: 
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(44) A. ni munn-att-an katt-in-ai 
you sign-OBL.-INSTR. show-PST-2ND PER.SG. 
“You showed with a sign” (Kali 61.7) 

B. entai.y=um nuntai=um emmurai___ kélir 
my.father-NoM.=and your.father-Nom.=and what.degree kin-pL.-NoM. 
“What kin are your father and mine?” (Kuru 40.2) 

C. yan=um niy=um evvazi aritum 
I-NomM.=and you-NoM.=and what.path-Nom. know-NpsT-++isT PER.PL. 
“On what path would you and I meet?” (Kuru 40.3) 

D. tol-én 
shoulder-1sT PER. sG. 

“T, with [broad] shoulders” (Aka 82.18) 

E. nin.a-kk=6 ariyunal nefic=é 
yOU-DAT.=INTERR. knoW-VN-3RD SG.FEM. heart=voc. 
“Is she someone known to you, O my heart?” (Narr 44.5) 
meaning: “Do you know her, O my heart?” 


5.3 Agreement 


In simple sentences, predicates agree in person, number, and gender with subjects in the 
nominative case; agreement is marked by personal endings on the predicate. While predicate 
nominals in Old Tamil carried personal endings to mark agreement with their subjects 
(44B, E), their counterparts in Modern Tamil no longer do so. 


5.4 Pro-drop 


The use of personal endings on finite predicates allows for the omission of a subject noun 
phrase; consequently, Old Tamil is a pro-drop language. However, subject pronouns are 
seldom dropped when they occur in an extended usage (Steever 1981:80ff.). When, for 
example, the second-person plural pronoun is used honorifically for a singular referent, it 
is rarely dropped; nor is the first-person inclusive plural pronoun yam “we and you” absent 
when it is used to denote the speaker in soliloquy. Other arguments may be omitted as well. 
No South Dravidian language, including Old Tamil, has a verb phrase constituent, with the 
result that verbs need not overtly mark their objects to show their valence. 


5.5 Clitics 


Old Tamil has several clitics which may be added to noun and verbal forms, but not to 
adjectives. Although they combine morphologically with a noun or verb, their scope is the 
entire phrase or clause, whose head is that noun or verb. The clitic =um “and” coordinates 
noun phrases and nonfinite clauses; =6 and =kol mark a clause as being interrogative; 
and =é “even” indicates emphasis. 


5.6 Compound and complex clauses 


The examples of (44B) and (44C) reveal that the subject of a simple sentence may be a 
coordinate structure; the quantifier =um “and, all,” morphologically a clitic, is added to 
each constituent of the conjunct. Predicates, however, may not be baldly conjoined in this 
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way to form complex sentence structures; instead, a variety of morphological and lexical 
devices are used to create complex structures with multiple clauses. 

Lacking a distinct morphological category of conjunction, Old Tamil deploys its nonfinite 
verb forms (see §4.3.5) to join one clause to the next in the formation of subordinate 
and coordinate clauses. As a rule, there can be only one finite predicate per sentence; it 
generally occurs rightmost in the sentence and c-commands all other verbs in the sentence. 
All other predicates are nonfinite (see Steever 1988, Lehmann 1994). In (45A) the nonfinite 
conjunctive form arintu “knowing” conjoins the two clauses “my mother knows” and “my 
mother understands” to form a coordinate sentence; in (45B), the nonfinite infinitive form 
tolaiya “lose” subordinates a result clause to the following main clause. 


(45) A.solsilyay: arintu]s; s2[% unar-ka]s2]so 
my.mother know-cr understand-opt. 
“May my mother know and understand [it]” (Aka 203.2) 
B. so[si[méni nalam_ tolai.y-a]s; tuyarm cey-t-6n]s0 
body beauty lose-1nr.  distress-NomM. do-psT-3RD SG.MASC. 
“He brought distress, and/so that [her] body lost its beauty” (Aka 278.13-14) 


The constraint against multiple finite predicates prevents any predicate nominal from 
appearing in a subordinate clause or a nonfinal conjunct tout court. In ruling out finite 
predicates in such contexts, it would also prevent the possibility of direct discourse. While 
Old Tamil texts do contain some examples of asyndetic parataxis, the language has three verbs 
that permit a finite predicate to be embedded in a complex sentence. The verbs aka “become,” 
ena “say” and pola “resemble” may take as their objects expressions of any category without 
imposing any morphological change on those objects; they may consequently embed finite 
predicates. In this capacity, these verbs contribute no lexical meaning to the structure. But 
as verbs, they may occur in nonfinite forms and thus be embedded in the larger structure. 
The infinitival form ena “say” in (46A) embeds the finite verb ulan “he is” — it acts as a 
complementizer to mark direct discourse. The conditional form anal “if become” in (46B) 
embeds the predicate nominal emar “our kin” in the protasis of a conditional. On occasion, 
other verbs of communication or perception, such as kél “hear” (46C), may also embed 
finite predicates. 


(46) A.solsi[min makan  yant(u) ulan=0]s) ena 
your son-NOM. where-NOM. be-NPST-3RD.SG.MASC.=INTERR. Say-INF. 
vinavuti]so 
ask-NPST-++2ND PER.SG. 
“You ask (saying), “Where is your son?” (Pura 40.12) 


B. [ayar emar] an-al aytti.y-ém 
cowherd-Nom. our.kin-Nom. become-cNnD. cowherd+FEM.-NOM.-1ST PER.PL. 
yam 
wel™--NoM. 
“Tf [it is the case that] our kin are cowherds, we are cowherdesses” (Kali 108.9) 
C. so[s [nin.a-kku onru kuruvam]s; kel ini]<o 
you-DAT. one.thing tell-NpsT-1st PER.PL. listen-Impv. now 


“Listen now to what I have to say to you” (Kali 55.5) 


Finally, Old Tamil permits finite verb forms to occur where nonfinite forms might 
otherwise be expected. The language has a structure called murreccam in the traditional 
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grammatical literature — a finite form that functions as a nonfinite form (Steever 1988: 
45-52). The negative compound verbs in (31) above provide examples. Consider (47), 
where the finite past tense forms dtinir patinir “you celebrated” (lit. “you sang and danced’) 
occur where nonfinite conjunctive forms at-i pat-i “celebrating” (lit. “singing and dancing”) 
are expected: 


(47) ati-in-ir pat-in-ir cel-in=é 
dance-PST-3RD PER.PL. SiNg-PST-3RD PER.PL. gO-CND.=EMP.-PCL. 
“If you go celebrating (lit. singing and dancing)” (Pura 198.10) 


This construction occurs in many other Dravidian languages (Steever 1988), but has 
dropped out of Modern Tamil. 


6. LEXICON 


The vocabulary of Old Tamil significantly reflects its Dravidian lexical heritage; however, 
even in the earliest stages of the language we find borrowings from Indo-Aryan languages, 
principally Sanskrit and the Prakrits. Sanskrit proper names appear in early texts: for ex- 
ample, in Pura 161.6, Kankai “Ganges” renders the Sanskrit Gamga. Further examples of 
borrowings include (i) Prakrit pahuda “gift,” which was borrowed into Old Tamil as pakutam 
with appropriate adjustments and rephonemicization to the Tamil sound system; (ii) San- 
skrit nagara “town,” which became Tamil nakar (Pura 6.18); (iti) Prakrit khavana “eject.” 
which gave Tamil kavanai “sling” (Kali 23.2). 

In Old Tamil, the set of verbal bases was closed so that all borrowed words were nouns 
(note kavanai “sling” above). In the medieval language, the set of verbal bases was slightly 
expanded through borrowing; for example, yéci-kka “to think, ponder” comes from the 
Sanskrit root yuj-. However, this set became closed again with the advent of the modern 
language. In general, verbs from other languages are borrowed into Tamil as nouns that may 
then be compounded with native Tamil verbal bases. 

Despite travel abroad and contacts with traders from the classical Mediterranean world in 
the Tamil coastal emporia (where spices and other luxury goods were traded for Roman gold 
coins), Tamilians appear not to have borrowed words from Western sources in antiquity. 
Attempts to assign particular words to Greek or Latin sources are uncertain — based perhaps 
more on fancy than on careful philological and etymological analysis. In the medieval and 
modern periods, however, Tamil has borrowed from a wide array of source languages — 
Indo-Aryan, Persian, Arabic, Portuguese, and English, among others. 


7. DISCOURSE 


Two poems are presented to illustrate connected discourse in Old Tamil. The language is 
represented by a fixed corpus; specifically, Middle Old Tamil is attested in two anthologies, 
which consist of 2,381 poems that range in length from 3 to 782 lines, totaling approximately 
32,000 lines. It is only during the medieval period that this corpus came to be known as the 
cankam “academy, community” literature or canror ceyyul “poetry of the nobles.” 

The Old Tamil corpus consists primarily of poetic compositions. Ramanujan (1985:xi) 
observes that the poems of the two major anthologies are both “classical,” i.e., ancient, early, 
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and “classics”, i.e., they have withstood the test of time. As many as 475 bards composed these 
poems for their patrons, who were usually kings or chieftains. The poetry of the two antholo- 
gies treats two principal themes: love and war. While Tamil literature later grows to include 
didactic verse, epics and other literary forms, the poems of the two anthologies inform much 
of the later Tamil canon, as evidenced in medieval devotional (bhakti) literature. 

Kailasapathy (1968) characterizes this corpus as bardic: the poetry was orally composed 
and transmitted, as various figures and tropes attest. Further, the poems form a highly 
coherent literary body: the many poets appealed to a shared set of conventions treating 
composition, leading to the name cankam “academy, community.” According to tradition, 
the first book in Old Tamil is the grammar, Tolkappiyam “On ancient composition.” Its 
first two books treat phonology and morphology but the third, Porulatikaram “chapter on 
content,” discusses what constitutes a well-formed poem. 

The Porulatikaramand later commentaries enumerate such poetic elements as appropriate 
themes, characters, landscapes, figures and meter. Poems belong to one of two main groups: 
akam “interior” and puram “exterior” The akam poems treat the different phases of love. 
These poems are general; the characters in them are not historical persons, but actors in 
an interior drama. The puram poems detail various acts of heroism such as valor in war or 
daring in cattle raids. 

These poems are dramatic in two senses. First, they distill an experience — that is, an 
insight gained from action — and give it shape through poetic figures. Second, the colophons 
of the poems observe that each poem is spoken by a particular character in a drama: one 
might stipulate that a heroine is addressing her confidante over the delayed return of her 
lover. The poet thus stands at a remove, reinforcing the often anonymous nature of the 
composition. 


The first poem, number 86 in the anthology purandniru “Four hundred verses on hero- 
ism,” is a puram poem. The colophon observes that it is uttered by the mother of a warrior. 


What his mother said: 


cir.r-il narriin parr-i nin makan 

small.house pillar-Nom. grasp-cf you-OBL. son-NOM. 

yant(u) ulan=6 ena vinavuti en makan 

where-NoM. be-NPST-3LD MASC.=INT Ssay-INF. ask-NpsT+2ND sG. I-OBL. sOn-NOM. 
yant(u) ulan a.y-in=um ari.y-én orum 
where-NoM. be-NPSsT-3RD SG.MASC. become-CND.=AND know-NEG.+1ST sG. once 

puli cérntu. —_ pokiya kal alai pola 

tiger-NOM. join-CF g0-ADN. stone-NOM. cave-NOM.  resemble-INE. 

inra vayir=6 itu.v=é 

give.birth-pst-ADN. womb-NOM.=INTERR. — this.one=EVEN 

tonravan mato porkalla.t tan=e 


appear-VN-3RD SG..NEUT. indeed  battlefield-oBt. indeed=EVEN 


“You grasp the pillar of my hut and ask: 
‘Where is your son?’ Wherever my son might be, 
I don’t know. 

Though this womb, that gave him birth, 

was once a den for that tiger, 

Now he appears only on battlefields.” 
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The second poem belongs to the akam genre, and comes from the anthology kuruntokai 
“Collection of short poems” (40). 
What he said to her: 


yay=um nay=um yar ak-ir=6 
my.mother-NoM.=AND your.mother-NOM.=AND who-NoM. become-NPST-3RD PL=INTERR. 
entai.y=um nuntai=um emmural kelir 
my.father-NoM.=AND _your.father-NoM.=AND__-what.degree_ ~kin-Nom. 

yan=um niy=um evvazi aritum 

I-NOM.=AND yOU-NOM.=AND_ what.path-opt. know-NpsT+1sT PL. 
cem-pola.p-peya-nir pola 

red-earth-rain-water resemble-INF. 

anp-utai —neficam tan kala-nt-ana.v=é 

love-have heart-Nom. indeed mix-psT-3RD PL.=EVEN 


‘What is my mother to yours? 

What kin are your father and mine? 

And on what path could you and I have met? 
‘But, with love, our hearts have mingled 
Like the red earth and pouring rain’ 


Abbreviations 

adn. adnominal form 

cf conjunctive form 

cnd. conditional 

euph. euphonic particle 

npst non-past tense 

pst past tense 

vn verbal noun 

vs verb-stem 

= clitic boundary 

= simple morpheme boundary 

+ portmanteau form 

Texts cited 

Aka Akanantru Pati Patirrupattu 
Aink  Ainkurunuru Peru‘ Perupanarruppatai 
Kali Kalittokai Pura —‘ Purananuru 
Kuru Kuruntokai Malai Malaipatukatam 
Narr Narrinai Matu — Maturaikkajici 


Pari _ Paripatal 
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CHAPTER 43 


Mayan 


VICTORIA R. BRICKER 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


1.1 Linguistic prehistory and history 


The language described herein as Mayan is known from a hieroglyphic script that was em- 
ployed in a large region in Mesoamerica, encompassing much of what is today southeastern 
Mexico, northern and eastern Guatemala, all of Belize, and the western part of Honduras. 
The earliest securely dated and geographically provenienced hieroglyphic text from this 
region is Stela 29 from Tikal in northeastern Guatemala, which bears a date of 6 July AD 
292. The script was in continuous use in this region until the second half of the sixteenth 
century, when it was replaced by the Latin-based alphabet introduced by the Spaniards. 

Lyle Campbell and Terrence Kaufman (1985) have classified the thirty or so Mayan lan- 
guages in terms of five branches, each of which is further divided into groups and subgroups 
(Fig. 43.1). At the time of the Spanish Conquest, the inhabitants of the region where hi- 
eroglyphic texts have been found spoke languages representing the Yucatecan and Greater 
Tzeltalan groups (Fig. 43.2). The Yucatecan languages were confined to the Yucatan penin- 
sula in the north. South of them was a broad band of Cholan languages, running from 
Chontal and Chol in the west to Cholti and Chorti in the east. Tzeltal was the only language 
in Tzeltalan Proper that was spoken in the region under consideration. 

Kaufman’s (1976) glottochronological estimates suggest that by AD 292 Yucatecan had 
already separated from Huastecan, and that Cholan and Tzeltalan Proper had already dif- 
ferentiated from each other. This means that the language which is herein called “Mayan” 
may have represented three quite distinct languages — Yucatecan, Cholan, and Tzeltalan — 
not dialects of a single language. By AD 600, the Cholan languages had differentiated into 
Chorti, Chol, and Chontal, and Tzeltal had separated from Tzotzil. The Yucatecan lan- 
guages, Yucatec, Lacandon, Itza, and Mopan, probably did not emerge as separate lan- 
guages until after AD 950 (Justeson et al. 1985:14-16), and so are outside the scope of this 
study. 

The region inhabited by speakers of “Mayan” can, for the most part, be classified as 
lowland (which I have defined as land lying below 600 meters; see Bricker 1977). The 
exceptions include the adjacent highlands of eastern Chiapas and western Honduras, which 
were inhabited by speakers of Tzeltal and Chorti, respectively, when the Spaniards arrived 
(Fig. 43.2). The remaining Cholan languages and all the Yucatecan languages were limited 
to the lowlands at that time (Bricker 1977). 
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1.2 The people and their culture 


The ancestors of the people who spoke the languages encoded in the script did not appear 
in the region until about 1000 BC, which marks the beginning of the period archeologists 
call the Middle Preclassic (see Sharer 1994:Table 2.1). Historical linguists believe that they 
came out of the highlands of Guatemala in the south (e.g., Kaufman 1976:106-109). These 
first Maya settlers in the lowlands were maize farmers who lived in villages and larger, 
nucleated settlements dominated by terraced platforms and public buildings arranged in 
clusters connected by causeways (Sharer 1994:80-83). The Late Preclassic that followed 
(400 BC-250 AD) was characterized by “a rapid growth in population and in the develop- 
ment of stratified organizations, as demonstrated by elaborate funerary remains, massive 
ceremonial structures housing the artifacts ofa variety of ritual activities, and the crystalliza- 
tion ofa sophisticated art style, all recognized as typically Maya” (Sharer 1994:85). However, 
these defining traits of lowland Maya civilization did not yet include writing, which seems 
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to have been invented by speakers of non-Mayan languages outside the region in question 
during the Late Preclassic period (Ch. 44, §2.2) and was not adapted for use with Mayan 
languages until the very end of this period. 

The Late Preclassic period was followed by the Early Classic (AD 250-600), a period 
characterized by Sharer (1994:138) as “the era when state-level political organizations de- 
veloped and expanded in the Maya area, especially in the southern and central lowlands.” 
The settlements were larger, with a well-defined central core surrounded by residential areas. 
The centers contained various specialized structures faced with stone, such as palatial resi- 
dences for the rulers and their families, ballcourts, and temples on stepped platforms (Sharer 
1994:475). Stone was gradually replaced by perishable pole and thatch as building materials 
for residences, moving out from the center to the periphery of these cities. 


1.3. The documents and their content 


A strikingly new feature of Early Classic cities was the number of public monuments with 
inscribed hieroglyphic texts. Texts could be found carved on the walls and in the doorways 
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of buildings, including the lintels, jambs, and steps. They also appeared on the stone rings 
of ballcourts, through which the rubber ball had to pass in order for a team to score, and on 
free-standing slabs of stone, called stelae, scattered around the center of a site (Fig. 43.3). 

Ceramic vessels had bands of hieroglyphs around their rims, designating the ritual sub- 
stances for which they served as containers (e.g., chocolate [Stuart 1988] ), describing them as 
plates, cups, or bowls (Houston and Taube 1987), and naming the owners of the vessels and 
the artists who had painted or carved the texts on them (Stuart 1987:1-11). Pendants and 
earspools and flares of jade, shell trumpets, animal bones, and even sting-ray spines used in 
bloodletting often contained short hieroglyphic texts. Elaborate painted murals composed 
of both text and pictures covered the walls of rooms and tombs. Everything we know about 
the Early Classic form of the language of Mayan hieroglyphs comes from these sources. 
There may also have been, as there were in later centuries, screenfold books, or codices, 
made of animal hide and fig-bark paper (Sharer 1994:272); if so, the humid, tropical climate 
of the lowlands did not favor their survival into modern times. 

The hieroglyphic texts carved on stelae and on the surfaces of buildings were primarily 
historical in content, containing the biographies of the rulers of the cities, which highlighted 
the dates of their birth, marriage, accession to office, raids on other cities, and death or burial. 
They also record genealogical information about the rulers and the rituals they performed 
at the end of major time periods and on anniversaries of the dates when they took office. 
Some of the longer texts refer to a succession of rulers, resembling, in this respect, the king 
lists of the ancient Near East. 

The texts relating to a single ruler are often distributed rather widely over a site, with 
different “chapters” inscribed on separate buildings and stelae in several locations. For 
this reason, much of the research carried out by epigraphers has involved determining 
how the texts are related to each other historically and piecing together the biographies 
of the individual rulers (e.g., Proskouriakoff 1960; Jones and Satterthwaite 1982:124-131). 
Fortunately, the ancient Maya had a sophisticated calendar that permitted them to specify 
the chronological position of events in a cycle of more than five thousand years, and they 
were rather compulsive about dating their texts. Therefore, the histories of the major Early 
Classic cities are known in considerable detail (see, inter alios, Jones and Satterthwaite 1982). 

The calendar employed by the lowland Maya was probably borrowed from the people who 
invented the Epi-Olmec script during the Late Preclassic period. The base of this calendar 
was a period of 360 days known as the tun. The tun was divided into eighteen smaller 
periods called winals, each containing 20 days (kins). Twenty tuns formed a larger unit 
called a k'atun, and 20 k’atuns were grouped into a pik. The complete cycle consisted of 13 
(not 20) piks, which was known as the Long Count. The beginning of the Long Count was 
arbitrarily set to coincide with 11 August 3114 (Gregorian) BC, according to the correlation 
of the Maya and Western calendars that agrees best with ethnohistorical sources from the 
sixteenth century, and it will end on AD 21 December 2012. Obviously all of Maya history 
recorded in hieroglyphs falls within this period. 

In addition to the Long Count, the Maya calendar contains two other cycles which also 
have their roots in the earlier Epi-Olmec culture. One is a ritual, or divinatory, cycle of 
260 days, composed of two subsidiary cycles based on a sequence of 20 named days (?imis, 
Lik’, Pak’ bal, kan, cikéan, kimi, manik’, lamat, muluk, ?ok, Cuwen, ?eb’, ben, his, men, kib’, 
kab’an, Pets nab’, kawak, and ?ahaw) and the numbers from 1 to 13, which serve as coefficients 
of the days. The other represents the vague year of 365 days, which is divided into 18 named 
months of 20 days each (k’an-halab’, Pik’-kat, cak-k at, sots’, katsew, tsikin, yas-k’in, mol, 
Cen, yas, sak, keh, mak, Puniw, muwan, pas, kanasiy, and kumk’u) and a five-day intercalary 
“month,” wayeb’, that ended the year. The least common multiple of these two cycles is the 
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so-called Calendar Round of 18,980 days or fifty-two years, which was the Maya counterpart 
of the European century. 

With a firm grasp on the passage of time, the Maya had the tools for recording, and later 
predicting, astronomical events. By the end of the fourth century AD, they were relating 
Long Count dates to a lunar calendar, recording several kinds of information: (i) the age of 
the Moon on the date in question; (ii) the position of the current lunar month ina six-month 
semester; and (iii) the length of the month as either twenty-nine or thirty days. Eventually, 
they produced books of tables for predicting dates of solar and lunar eclipses, equinoxes and 
solstices, heliacal risings of Venus as morning star, and retrograde periods of Mars, examples 
of which have survived only from much later times (Bricker and Bricker 1983; Bricker and 
Bricker 1986, 1988). 

Both the content of the texts and the media on which they were written suggest that their 
principal function was to glorify the elite. The focus is on dynastic history, ritual, and on 
designating the owners and makers of highly valued objects, such as elaborately painted 
and carved vases and jade and shell ornaments. And although tribute items seem to be 
mentioned in some Late Classic texts (Stuart 1993), no records of mundane commercial 
transactions have been preserved in Mayan script. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


2.1 Principles of Mayan writing 


The Maya had a mixed writing system, consisting of both logographic and syllabic signs. 
The total number of different signs that have been identified ranges between 650 and 700 
for the corpus as a whole, but the number of signs used at any one time apparently never 
exceeded 400 (Grube 1994:177). These figures are consistent with the logosyllabic nature of 
Mayan writing. 

The reading order of a Mayan text is from top to bottom and from left to right in paired 
columns. The columns are labeled by scholars with capital letters and the rows with numbers. 
A glyph block is normally designated by a combination ofa letter and a number, for example 
A5. In Figure 43.3, for example, after a large introductory glyph that accounts for four rows, 
the text begins at A5 and moves on to B5, then A6 and Bé6, A7 and B7, until the end 
of the first two columns. The reader then moves on to C5 and D5, C6 and D6, and so on 
through the inscription. The individual glyph blocks are also read from left to right and 
from top to bottom: prefixes and superfixes appear before the main sign, which in turn is 
read before postfixes and subfixes. The following transcription conventions are used in this 
chapter: phonetic transcriptions of the glyphs appear in boldface type, whereas morphemic 
transcriptions are italicized. 

Phoneticism appears quite early in the history of Mayan writing. By AD 320, there is 
already evidence of the use of phonetic complementation, in which a word is represented 
by a logogram, but another sign is added to it as a prefix or a suffix to indicate how part 
of it is pronounced (Justeson and Mathews 1990:117). The first evidence of its use is in 
a text on a jade plaque bearing a Long Count date and Calendar Round corresponding to 
15 September AD 320 in the Gregorian calendar (Fig. 43.4 left). The text records the accession 
of the ruler who is pictured on the other side of the plaque (Fig. 43.4 right). The collocation 
in question (at B9 in Fig. 43.4 left; see Fig. 43.5a) consists of the logogram for a verb meaning 
“sit” (€um in Cholan and kum in Yucatecan) and the sign for mu, which indicates that the 
final consonant of the word represented by the logogram is /m/ (Ringle 1985:153—154). Note 
that the vowel in mu also echoes the vowel /u/ in cum/kum. 
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Figure 43.4 The Leyden 
Plaque (left = back; 

right = front). Drawing by 
Linda Schele 
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The Early Classic inscriptions contain a number of other examples of phonetic comple- 
mentation, including the words for “day” (kin, spelled as kin[ni] in Fig. 43.5d), “20-day 
month” (winal, spelled as winal[la] in Fig. 43.5f), “sky” (can in Cholan and ka?an in 
Yucatecan, labeled as éan[na] in Fig. 43.5h), and “yellow” (kan, spelled as k’an[na] in Fig. 
43,5j). Examples of the same logograms without phonetic complements (Fig. 43.5c, e, and 
g) suggest that complementation was optional in Mayan writing. 

The original function of phonetic complementation was probably to disambiguate logo- 
grams that had several possible readings, but over time it was extended to logograms which 
had pronunciations that were never in doubt. Justeson and Mathews (1990:118-119) have 
found evidence that “extensions of orthographic practices are often promoted by similar 
practices in similar contexts.” For example, neither the winal nor the kin logograms are poly- 
valent, so they can be read unambiguously without phonetic complements. These logograms 
frequently appear side by side in Long Count expressions (e.g., Fig. 43.6a). By AD 425, the 
winal logogram had acquired a phonetic complement (Fig. 43.6b), and less than a century 
later, in AD 514, the word k’in was also being spelled with a logogram plus phonetic com- 
plement in contexts where the winal logogram employed the same convention (Fig. 43.6c). 

The first examples of syllabic writing can also be found in texts dating to the Early Classic 
period. Two kinds of syllables have been recognized in the script. One consists of a single 
vowel (V), the other of a consonant followed by a vowel (CV). Mayan words have two basic 
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Figure 43.5 Phonetic 
complementation 

(a, Leyden Plaque B9. 

b, Leyden Plaque B10. 

c, Balakbal, Stela 5 
(Justeson and Mathews 
1990:fig. 12). d, Palenque, 
Foliated Cross Tablet, D17 
(Maudslay 1889--1902:1V, 
plate 82). e, Tikal, Stela 31, 
B6 (Jones and 
Satterthwaite 1982-fig. 
52b). f, Balakbal, Stela 5 
( 

1 


usteson and Mathews 
990;fig. 12). g, Tikal, 
Temple lV, Lintel 3, E3b 
(ones and Satterthwaite 
1982:fig. 74). h, Tikal, Stela 
31, C13 Vones and 
Satterthwaite 1982-fig. 
52b). i, Pomona Panel, L1 


(Schele and Miller 1986-fig. 


Ill. 12). 

j, Yaxchilan, Lintel 46, G3 
(Graham 1979:101). 

k, Yaxchilan, Lintel 31, 14 
(Graham 1979:71). 

|, Tila A, B5). a and b from 
a drawing by Linda Schele. 
| from Maya Hieroglyphic 
Writing: An Introduction, 
by J. Eric S. Thompson, fig. 
16, 30. New edition 
coppyright © 1960, 1971 
by the University of 
Oklahoma Press 


Figure 43.6 
Phonetization (a, Tikal, 
Stela 31, G12-H12. 

b, Balakbal, Stela 5. 


c, Caracol, Stela 1, A3-B3). 
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Figure 43.7 Syllabic 

and logosyllabic spellings 

(a, Rio Azul, pot, D. (Stuart K@ 
1988:fig. 2). b, Piedras 

Negras Lintel 3, P2. c, Rio 

Azul, pot, L. (Stuart 

1988:fig. 2) a 
d, Tikal, Stela 31, M3 (Jones 
and Satterthwaite 1982-fig. 
52a). 

e, Caracol, Stela 16, B18 
(Beetz and Satterthwaite 
981 -fig. 15). 

, Naranjo, Initial Series 
pot, B’ (Coe 1973:103). g, 
Tikal, Stela 31, L1 ones 
and Satterthwaite 1982-fig. 

51a). h, Tikal, Stela 31, P2 f 2 h 
(ones and Satterthwaite 

982:fig. 52a). i, Rio Azul, 

Tomb 12, C. (Graham and 


Le 
obley 1986:456) j, Rio 
Azul, pot, B (Stuart 
988:fig. 2). k, Yaxchilan, mu 
Lintel 2, Q (Graham and 
von Euw 1977:15). ka 


, Yaxchilan, Lintel 43, D4 

(Graham 1979:95). m, 

Kabah, Structure 1 

(Proskouriakoff and 

Thompson 1947:fig. 1g). 

n, Copan, Altar S, glyph | 

(Maudsley 1889--1902:1, 

late 94). 0, Copan, Stela O 
A, F4 (Maudsley u Zi 
1889--1902:1, plate 30). 

, Chichen Itza, Monjas, O 
Lintel 2A, B1 (Graham 

977:269). b after a 


drawing by John m n 6) p 


ontgomery 
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shapes: CVC and CVCVC. All words end in consonants, but only syllables ending in vowels 
have been attested in the script. This means that, in order to adapt such syllables to Mayan 
words, it was necessary to insert an extra vowel, which was never pronounced, at the end 
of the word. For example, the word kakaw “chocolate” was usually spelled syllabically as 
ka-ka-wa (Fig. 43.7a; the second ka sign is a variant of the first). This extra vowel is written in 
parentheses in transcriptions of syllabic spellings of Mayan words: ka-ka-w(a). Another early 
example of the principle of vowel-insertion is the syllabic spelling of u-yum “his father” as u- 
yu-m(u) (Fig. 43.7c). The verb-stem, muk-ah “be buried,” is spelled as mu-ka-h(a) in Figure 
43.71. Note that the syllabic spelling overrides the morphemic boundary between muk and 
-ah. The same is true of the syllabic spelling of y-al “her child” as ya-l(a) in Figure 43.7e and f. 

Occasionally a different spelling principle, consonant-deletion, was invoked, as in the 
rendition of y-unen “his, her child” as yu-ne (Fig. 43.7d). In words containing more than 
one instance of the same syllable, one of them might be omitted; in such cases, the scribe 
sometimes added two small dots beside the upper left corner of the sign, indicating that the 
syllable should be repeated when the word was pronounced (Stuart and Houston 1994:46 
and Fig. 57; compare Fig. 43.7a and b). 
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Figure 43.8 Early 
Classic syllables 


V ? bists CG hkk Imnpp'ssSttw 


The syllabic signs that are known to have been in use during the Early Classic period 
(AD 250-534) are arranged in the grid shown in Figure 43.8. 

For spelling words containing grammatical affixes, a mixture of logographic and syllabic 
principles was often employed. In Figure 43.7g, the word y-ahaw “his ruler” is spelled by 
prefixing the syllable ya to the logogram for ahaw. The possessive pronoun, y-, is represented 
by the consonant in ya, and the vowel complements the first /a/ in ahaw. A similar strategy 
was later adopted for the representation of grammatical suffixes. Figure 43.7m illustrates 
the logosyllabic spelling of u-k’in-il “on the day.” It contains one logogram (kin) and three 
syllabic signs (u, ni, and le). The first syllabic sign (u) represents the clitic pronoun u-. The 
second syllabic sign (ni) has two functions: it complements the final consonant of kin and 
also provides the vowel in the -i/ suffix. The third syllabic sign completes the spelling of the 
-il suffix by adding an /I/ and inserting an unpronounced /e/. 

In addition to the phonetic complements that were used for clarifying which of several 
alternative readings for a logogram were intended, there were also semantic determinatives 
that served a similar purpose. The sign most commonly used as a determinative was a frame 
or cartouche that enclosed the glyphs for the days of the Maya week. An example of such a 
cartouche appears in Figure 43.9a, where it signals that the main sign enclosed by it refers 
to kawak, the nineteenth day of the twenty-day week. 

In many cases, the cartouche rested on a pedestal, which served as a second semantic 
determinative for identifying day signs (Fig. 43.9b). When the main sign appeared without 
either the cartouche or the pedestal, it could be read in two different ways: as the syllable 
ku or the logogram tun. The logographic reading was usually signaled by the phonetic 
complement, ni, which was either postfixed or subfixed to the main sign (Fig. 43.9c, d, and 
g). During the Late Classic period, the tun reading was sometimes indicated by prefixing tu 
to the main sign (Fig. 43.9e), and occasionally both tu and ni served as complements for this 
sign (Fig. 43.9f). Finally, Figure 43.9h illustrates the syllabic use of this sign in the personal 
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Figure 43.9 Polyvalence. 
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name, ?ah-?uk (spelled as a-u-k[u]). These examples illustrate the polyvalent nature of many 
signs (cf. Fox and Justeson 1984). In this case, a single sign had three potential readings — 
kawak, tun, and ku — that were disambiguated by the presence or absence of two semantic 
determinatives and two phonetic complements. Other possible semantic determinatives 
include the hands shown supporting the glyphs for y-al “her child” and tun “stone, 360-day 
year” in Figures 43.7e and 43.9c, g, respectively. These examples contrast with other spellings 
of the same words that appear without the hand in Figures 43.7f and 43.9d. 

The economy achieved by using one sign for several words and a syllable was outweighed 
by the great number of homophonous signs in the script. For example, the word ?ahaw “lord, 
ruler” can be represented by a number of signs that differ markedly from one another. When 
it refers to the twentieth day of the Maya week, it can appear in a cartouche, with or without a 
pedestal (Fig. 43.10a and b). In that context, it is often shown as a simian face in frontal view, 
with two eyes, anose, and a mouth (Fig. 43.10a and b). It can also be represented by the profile 
head of a young man, who is often depicted with a black dot in his cheek (Fig. 43.10c). In 
some cases, the head and the shoulders, or even the entire body of the young man, are shown 
(Fig. 43.10d and e). There is also a zoomorphic variant of this day sign as the profile head 
ofa vulture (Fig. 43.101). Still another variant, sometimes called “symbolic” or “geometric,” 
is never enclosed in a cartouche and therefore refers to a human ruler, not a day (Fig. 
43.10f). The profile head variant without the cartouche and pedestal sometimes appears 
with phonetic complements (Fig. 43.10g and h), and there is a syllabic spelling of the same 
word that also lacks calendrical associations (Fig. 43.10i). The highly pictorial nature of the 
script has encouraged a multiplicity of sign forms, encompassing geometric, human, and 
zoomorphic head variants, and, occasionally, even full-figure depictions, that have greatly 
complicated the task of decipherment and the development of a usable font. 


2.2 Evolution of Mayan writing 


As the writing system developed, the inventory of syllabic signs shown in Figure 43.8 ex- 
panded in two ways: (i) the total number of syllables represented in the grid increased by 
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Figure 43.10 Alternative 
spellings of ?ahaw (a, 
Uaxactun, fresco, glyph 60. 
b, Tikal, Stela 31, D14 
(Jones and Satterthwaite 
1982:fig. 52b). 
c, Copan, Stela C, A2b. 

d, Quirigua, Stela D, D14. 
e, Copan, Stela D, A4b. 
f, geometric variant. 
g, Yaxchilan, Lintel 23, O5b 
(Graham 1982:136). h, 
Yaxchilan, Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 3, step IV, B3a 
(Graham 1982:170). 
i, Yaxchilan, Lintel 3, J1 
(Graham and von Euw 
1977:17). 
j, Piedras Negras, Stela 3, 
F5a (Marcus 1976:fig.12). k, 
Piedras Negras, Throne 1, 
H’3 (Morley 
1937--1938:fig.111). |, 
Piedras Negras, Lintel 3, 
V4). a, c-e from Maya 
Hieroglyphic Writing: An 
Introduction, by J. Eric S. 
hompson, figs. 10 47, 11 
24, 33, 34. New edition 
copyright (©1960, 1971 by 
he University of Oklahoma 
Press. | after a drawing by 
john Montgomery 


one-third from 49 to 66; (ii) the average number of signs per syllable doubled. Not all of this 
homophony was universal. Many signs were limited to a single site or region. But the general 
pattern was one of increasing variation and artistic elaboration, rather than simplification 
(Grube 1994:179-184). 

Another trend that can be seen over time is an intensification in the use of phonetic 
complements with logograms to spell polysyllabic words. Whereas during the Early Classic 
period, it was usually sufficient to spell such words with a single phonetic complement, over 
time some logograms came to be accompanied by two and even three phonetic complements 
until the word was written both logographically and syllabically. This can be seen in the 
different spellings of the word Puniw, the name for the fourteenth month of the solar 
year. Figure 43.11a shows the original spelling as uniw(wa). Later it came to be spelled as 
uniw(ni-wa) (Fig. 43.11b). By AD 713, it had acquired a third complement and was spelled 
as (u)uniw(ni-wa) (Fig. 43.11c). Finally, there is a slightly earlier example of the complete 
replacement of the logogram by the syllabic spelling, u-ni-w(a) (Fig. 43.11d). 

Nikolai Grube (1994:185) has pointed out that, even though phoneticism increased during 
the Late Classic period, it did not involve the replacement of logographic with syllabic 
writing. Both types of writing continued to exist side by side, increasing the possibilities for 
scribal virtuosity. He attributes the slow development of Mayan writing to the conservatism 
of a small scribal elite that had little interest in making writing more accessible to the 
masses. 
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Figure 43.11 Alternative 
spellings of Puniw 

(a, Palenque, Sun Tablet, 
H2. b, Seibal, Hieroglyphic 
Stairway, K1a. c, Dos Pilas, 
Stela 8, 113. 

d, Yaxchilan, Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 3, step |, Dla). 
(Graham 1982:166). a and 
b from Maya 
Hieroglyphic Writing: 
An Introduction, by J. 
Eric, S. Thompson, figs. 18 
23, 27. New edition 
copyright © 1960, 1971 
by the University of 
Oklahoma Press. c after a 
drawing by lan Graham 


Uu 


2.3 Origins of Mayan writing 


The Maya were not the first people in Mesoamerica to use writing, and their script contains 
evidence of borrowing from earlier scripts that were invented in the region that lies to the 
west of their highland homeland. Two scripts emerged during the Late Preclassic period, 
one for an early form of Zapotecan (Whittaker 1992) and the other for an early form of 
Zoquean (see Ch. 44, $2). The former, and earlier, of the scripts was used in what is today the 
state of Oaxaca from c. 500 BC until c. AD 950 (Whittaker 1992:6). The Epi-Olmec script 
of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec first appeared in c. 150 BC and lasted only until c. AD 450 
(JJusteson and Kaufman 1993:1703). Thus, both scripts were contemporaneous with Mayan 
writing during some portion of their existence. 

One feature shared by the Zapotecan and Epi-Olmec scripts was the use of a quinary no- 
tation for numbers, with 1 represented by a dot and 5 by a bar. The number 2 was written as 
two dots, 3 by three dots, and 4 by four dots. For numbers between 5 and 10, a single bar was 
combined with one to four dots. Two bars were used for 10, two bars and one dot for 11, three 
bars for 15, and so on. In the Zapotecan writing system, the bar-and-dot numbers were suf- 
fixed to main signs, following the order of nouns and their quantifiers in the spoken language 
(Fig. 43.12a). The reverse was true in Epi-Olmec writing, where numbers were prefixed to 
main signs (Fig. 43.12b). The Maya used the Epi-Olmec convention for bar-and-dot numbers 
(Fig. 43.12c), because their languages placed numbers before, not after, the nouns that they 
quantified, with one exception: in the lunar notations that follow Long Count dates, the 
bar-and-dot number representing 9 or 10 is postfixed or subfixed to the main sign in the 
collocation that refers to the length of the lunar month (the main sign is the glyph for 20; 
Fig. 43.12d). This convention must have been borrowed from the Zapotecan script. 

The Long Count and the positional notation for recording it seems to have been invented 
by the Epi-Olmec people, and it diffused from there into Mayan writing. None of the other 
peoples of Mesoamerica had the Long Count. 


2.4 Decipherment of Mayan writing 


A gap of more than three hundred years separates the last practitioners of Mayan writing 
from the first serious efforts to decipher the script in the late ninteenth century. The closest 
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Figure 43.12 Num 
(a, Monte Alban, Stela 12 
(Marcus 1976:fig.3). b, 
ojarra, Stela 1 (Capitaine 
1988:15), c, Palenque, 
Foliated Cross Tablet, D17 
(Maudsley 1889--1902:IV, 
late 82). d, Piedras 
legras, Stela 3, AZ. 
e, Balakbal, Stela 5, D10. 
, Palenque, Sun Tablet, A6. 
g, Quirigua, F, C8b. 
, Palenque, Cross Tablet, 
A5. i, Copan, Temple 11, 
north door, west panel. 

j, Piedras Negras, Stela 3, 
F4. k, Piedras Negras, 
Lintel 3, G1. |, Palenque, 
nscriptions Temple, east 
anel, S9. (Maudsley 
889--1902: IV, plate 60). 
e-i and k from Maya 
Hieroglyphic Writing: An 
Introduction, by J. Eric S. 
hompson, figs. 4 16, 24 
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lew edition copyright © 
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Figure 43.13 Landa’'s 
“alphabet”. After Tozzer 
(1941:170) 


1 1 C 20 
(2TH) 


thing to a Rosetta stone Mayan epigraphers have had to work with is the putative alphabet 
recorded by the Franciscan priest, Diego de Landa, in the middle of the sixteenth century 
(see Fig. 43.13). 

For the most part, the signs elicited by Landa represented the closest pronunciation 
equivalents of the names of the letters of the Spanish alphabet (a, be, ce, etc.), which, of 
course, have a syllabic structure. However, Landa did not include signs for the Spanish 
letters, d, f, and g, which were not part of the Mayan phonemic inventory, and he included 
signs for the glottalized consonants, k’ (written as k) and p’ (written as pp), which do not 
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occur in Spanish. Therefore, it seems that he was not simply matching Mayan glyphs to 
Spanish letters (Durbin 1969). In eliciting different signs for ca (= ka) and cu (= ku) 
(and for k (= ka) and ku (= ku)), Landa intended only to mark the distinction between 
c and q in the Spanish alphabet, but in so doing he was providing a clue to the syllabic 
nature of a significant portion of the Mayan script. Limited as it was, Landa’s “alphabet,” 
together with his hieroglyphic spellings of the names of the twenty days and the nineteen 
months and a few other Mayan words, have been the key to hieroglyphic decipherment. The 
brilliant insights of Yuri Knorosov (1963) in the 1950s and the discoveries of more recent 
scholars (e.g., Lounsbury 1973; Fox and Justeson 1984; Bricker 1986; Stuart 1987) have all 
taken as their point of departure Landa’s efforts to relate Mayan hieroglyphs to Spanish 
letters. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Consonants 


Nineteen consonant phonemes can be distinguished in Mayan: 


Table 43.1 The consonantal phonemes of Mayan 


Manner of Place of articulation 
articulation Bilabial Alveolar _— Palato-alveolar Palatal Velar _—Glottal 
Stop 
Voiceless p t : 2 
Glottalized Pp (t’) ke 
Voiced b 
Affricate 
Voiceless cS z 
Glottalized ts 2 
Fricative 


Voiceless s § h 
Nasal m n 
Liquid 1 
Glide WwW y 


One of them, /p’/, is attested only in Landa’s “alphabet” (as pp in Fig. 43.13), which is a very 
late source. However, the contrast between /b’/ and /p’/ is an innovation shared by Greater 
Tzeltalan and Yucatecan (Kaufman and Norman 1984:85), suggesting that the absence of 
/p’/ in hieroglyphic texts is probably accidental. The glottal stop is not overtly represented 
in the script, but the epenthetic /y/ that usually replaces it in ?-initial noun and verb roots 
when they are inflected with third-person pronominal clitics (see §3.4.1 and Fig. 43.7g and 
h) is demonstration that it was part of the phonemic inventory of the language, even though 
the script does not record it. 

It is likely that Mayan also distinguished between /t/ and /t’/, as Greater Tzeltalan and 
Yucatecan have this contrast (Kaufman and Norman 1984:Table 4), but there is no evidence 
of /t’/ in the script — apparently another accidental gap. 
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3.2 Vowels 


Five vowel phonemes can be distinguished in the hieroglyphic script: 


(1) Mayan vowels 


Front Central Back 
High i u 
Mid e oO 
Low a 


Greater Tzeltalan also had only five vowel qualities, but distinguished between long and 
short vowels. On the other hand, the contrast between long and short vowels was not 
retained in Proto-Cholan, except for *@ and *a. The long vowel *@ became *a while short *a 
became *a. Thus, there are six vowels, not five, in Proto-Cholan (see Kaufman and Norman 
1984:85). Proto-Yucatecan had only five vowel qualities and distinguished between long and 
short vowels. 

The hieroglyphic script contains no evidence of more than five vowels. In fact, it used 
graphemes representing Ca syllables indiscriminately for spelling both *a-medial and 
*9-medial roots. For example, a grapheme representing a gopher (Greater Tzeltalan b’ah) 
was used in spelling both Cholan u-b’a “himself” (Fig. 43.14a) and Tzeltalan u-b’ah “he 
was going” (Fig. 43.16a). Similarly, the ta grapheme in Figure 43.8 was used as a syllable for 
spelling both tal “come” (Fig. 43.121) and tah “torch” (Fig. 43.14i) in Proto-Cholan. The 
lack of a sixth vowel in the script suggests that Mayan distinguished between long and short 
vowels, but there is no direct evidence for such a contrast in the script. 

Houston, Stuart, and Robertson (1998) have argued that roots containing short vowels, 
CVC or CVCVC, are usually represented by synharmonic spellings, in which the inserted (but 
silent, i.e., purely orthographic) vowel in the last syllable or the phonetic complement echoes 
the vowel in the root (e.g., la-k[a] = lak “plate”; u-k[u] = kuk “quetzal”; kan[{na] = 
kan “yellow”), whereas roots with more complex vowels, either CV:C, CVCV:C, CV?C, or 
CVhC, are usually represented by disharmonic spellings, where the inserted vowel does not 
echo the vowel in the root (e.g., b’a-k[i] = b’a:k “bone”; otot[ti] = ?oto:t “home”; a-k[u] = 
?ahk “turtle”). Their data set does not show a statistically significant pattern of synharmonic 
spellings for roots with short vowels nor of disharmonic spellings for roots with complex 
vowels, except for the neutral vowel /a/. Therefore, at present, there is not even indirect 
evidence for a general contrast between long and short vowels in the hieroglyphic script. 


3.3 Syllable structure and phonotactic constraints 


Mayan morphemes can have the following syllabic shapes: CVC, CV, VC, and V. Of these, 
CVC is by far the most common type in terms of either lexical or textual frequency. Many 
noun roots and all verb roots have this shape, as do a few inflectional suffixes. Exam- 
ples of CVC roots include k’in “day,” 2al “woman’s child,” kan “yellow,” and tun “stone, 
360-day year.” CVC suffixes are represented by -/ah (positional) and -lel (abstractive). Most 
suffixes, such as -ah (thematic), - Vw (transitive), and -il (nominal), have a VC shape. CV is 
documented by the reflexive base -b’aand the preposition ti (or ta) and V by the third-person 
bound pronoun uw-. 

The language does not permit sequences of vowels or sequences of consonants within 
words, so that when such representations occur, phonological processes are applied to 
eliminate them. This is the cause of the allomorphic variation in the form of third-person 
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pronoun, appearing as u-, uy-, or y-, depending on whether the following noun or verb 
begins with a glottal stop or some other consonant. However, because the hieroglyphic 
script does not record glottal stops, vowel sequences appear in constructions involving 
vowel-final followed by glottal-stop-initial morphemes (e.g., Fig. 43.10) and k). 

All the documented consonants in Mayan can begin and end syllables. In CVC syllables, 
however, there are few restrictions on which consonants can co-occur in initial and final 
position. If the first consonant in such a syllable is a glottalized stop or affricate, its plain 
counterpart cannot appear at the end of that syllable, and vice versa (e.g., *k’_k, *k_k’). 
Affricates also exemplify a principle of consonant harmony, a syllable-conditioned process 
that prevents them from co-occurring in the same syllable if they do not share the same 
point of articulation (*ts_é *ts_@. ts’). 


yw? yw? 


s 8” ts eC,” Cts, “Cts, “Cts, “iC 


3.4 Morphophonemic processes 


The following morphophonemic processes can be documented in Mayan: external sandhi, 
contraction, and cluster reduction. 


3.4.1 External sandhi 


In Yucatecan and Greater Tzeltalan, most ?-initial roots have sandhi forms in which /?/ is 
replaced by /y/ after the third-person pronoun u-. This process is reflected in the syllabic 
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spellings of y-unen “his, her child,” y-al “her child,” and y-ahaw “his lord, ruler” (Fig. 
43.7d—-h). The contracted form, y-, is much more common than uy- in Mayan texts. 


3.4.2 Contraction 


Contraction also occurs when the bound pronoun u- follows a preposition (either ta or ti). 
In Figure 43.14a, the dative reflexive construction t-u-b’a represents a contraction of ti 
(or ta) u-b’a “by himself” This type of contraction is limited to contexts with the u- or 
uy-allomorphs of the bound pronoun. When the preposition precedes y-, it is spelled as ta 
or ti (e.g., Fig. 43.14b). 


3.4.3 Consonant cluster reduction (sandhi) 


Mayan sometimes eliminates consonant clusters across word boundaries (on the prohibition 
of word-internal clusters, see §3.3). Figure 43.14c contains an example of the personal name, 
Ruk’-mo? “quetzal-macaw,’ in which the logogram for mo? (Fig. 43.14e) is infixed in the 
logogram for Kuk (Fig. 43.14d), and the phonetic complement refers to the vowel in mo?. 
Note that the zoomorphic head in Figure 43.14c has both the distinctive feathers on the 
head of the quetzal in Figure 43.14d and the characteristic eye of the macaw in Figure 
43.14e. The consonant cluster /-k’m-/ is eliminated in Figure 43.14g, where the name is 
spelled k'u-mo(o) (using the symbolic variant of mo; Fig. 43.14f). In Figure 43.14i, the 
name Torch-Macaw (tahal-mo?) is written in full; in 14h it is abbreviated to taha-mo? or, 
perhaps, tah-mo?, thereby eliminating the consonant cluster /-lm-/ (cf. Fig. 43.141). Finally, 
yas-ha? “green water,’ the name of a large lake in northern Guatemala, has been reduced 
to yas-a? in Figure 43.14j (Stuart 1985). The motivation for this abbreviated spelling may 
have been to eliminate the consonant cluster /-sh-/. 


3.5 Diachronic developments 


The contribution of highland languages can be ruled out by the absence of a distinction 
between *k and *q (and *k and *q’) in the script. This distinction was a characteristic 
of Proto-Mayan that has been preserved in Eastern Mayan and Kanjobalan, but was lost 
in Yucatecan and Greater Tzeltalan (Kaufman and Norman 1984:83). In this merger, *q 
shifted to *k and *q’ to *k. This change is reflected in the Mayan script, where ka, ki, and 
ku serve as complements and syllables in spellings that are cognate with highland Mayan 
words containing either *k or *q. For example, ka complements /k/ in the logogram for kan 
“snake” (Fig. 43.51), which is cognate with Proto-Mayan *kan; it also provides the /k/ in the 
syllabic spelling of muk-ah (Fig. 43.71), which has a root that is cognate with Proto-Mayan 
“mug “bury” (Fox and Justeson n.d.:20). 

The shift of Proto-Mayan back velars to front velars in Greater Tzeltalan apparently trig- 
gered a concomitant forward shift of front velars to the affricates ¢ and @. “In Greater 
Tzeltalan, all instances of Proto-Mayan *k and *k’ undergo this shift, except where 
the shift is blocked by particular phonological environments” (Kaufman and Norman 
1984:83-84). The best evidence for this change in Mayan is the grapheme for the sylla- 
ble ci (Fig. 43.8). When enclosed by a cartouche it represents the seventh day of the Maya 
week, which corresponds to days named Deer in other Mesoamerican calendars: *cih was 
the word for “deer” in Proto-Cholan, compare Proto-Mayan * kehx (Kaufman and Norman 
1984:118). 
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Yucatecan did not undergo the shift of front velars to affricates. Therefore, it is sometimes 
possible to identify Yucatecan spellings containing /k, k’/ instead of /¢, C/. A case in point 
is the use of the phonetic complement ka in the collocation shown in Figure 43.5i, which 
indicates that the main sign refers to the Yucatecan spelling of kan “snake,” not its Cholan 
cognate, can. 

A phonological change that affected Yucatecan, but not Greater Tzeltalan, was the shift of 
*t to *€in a number of words (Fox and Justeson n.d.). As a result of this change, the Yuca- 
tecan word for “house” became * ?oto¢, whereas the Proto-Cholan word with this meaning 
remained * ?otot (Kaufman and Norman 1984:127). Although there are numerous examples 
of the otot spelling in hieroglyphic texts, the change to oto¢ cannot be documented before 
AD 950, so it cannot be used for distinguishing among languages using the script during 
the Early Classic period. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


4.1 Word structure 


The core of the Mayan word is the root, which is usually monosyllabic and composed of 
a consonant, a vowel, and a second consonant. Polysyllabic roots have a CVCVC structure 
and are limited to nouns. Inflectional and derivational processes are signaled by prefixing 
or suffixing grammatical morphemes with the following shapes to the root: V, VC, CV, and 
CVC. The language can be characterized as belonging to the agglutinating type because 
morpheme boundaries in word stems are clear, and words are easily segmented into their 
constituent morphemes. 

Seven root classes have been identified in Mayan: nouns, adjectives, transitive verbs, 
intransitive verbs, positionals, numerals, and particles. The classification of transitives, in- 
transitives, and positionals as separate form-classes is a characteristic that Mayan shares 
with Greater Tzeltalan and Yucatecan. 


4.2. Nominal morphology 
4.2.1 Noun uses 


Nouns occur in four morphological environments in Mayan, though the language, like 
Greater Tzeltalan and Yucatecan, does not inflect nouns for case. There does occur, however, 
a distinct, but limited, marking of possession; see $4.2.2. 


1. In some contexts, they appear without affixes, indicating that they are neither pos- 
sessed, nor quantified, nor marked for gender: for example, kakaw “chocolate”; tun 
“360-day year”; Pahaw “lord, ruler” (see Figs. 43.7a, 43.9d, and 43.10). 

2. In others, they are marked for possession, with the possessive pronominal prefixes u-, 
uy-, or y- (see §4.2.3): thus, u-kan “his captor”; uy-ahaw “his lord, ruler”; y-al “her 
child” (see Figs. 43.7e, f, h, and 43.17e). For the possessive “declension” see §4.2.2. 

3. Nouns can also be quantified in compound expressions with prefixed numerals: for 
example, waklahun-k’in “16 days”; ho-tun “five 360-day years”; and wuklahun-winal 
“seventeen 20-day periods” (see Figs. 43.6b and 43.12c, i). 

4. The agentive prefixes, ah- (male) and na?- (female) mark some nouns for gender. 
In Figure 43.9h, the a(h)- prefix derives an agentive noun, ah-?uk “Mr. Uk,” from a 
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4.3.3.1 Transitive verbs 


Active root transitives are marked by the suffix -Vw. Derived transitives take a suffix -ah, 
which resembles the thematic suffix that is obligatory with derived transitives in the Eastern 
Cholan languages (Cholti and Chorti; see Kaufman and Norman 1984:98). The third-person 
clitic pronouns, u-, uy-, and y-, mark agreement with the subjects of transitive verbs, and 
their objects are cross-referenced on the verb with the third-person suffix, -@, which, of 
course, has no graphemic representation. 

Mayan examples of root transitives with third-person subjects and objects include u- 
cuk-uw-@ “he seized it” (Fig. 43.15e) and y-ak-aw-@ “he offered it” (Fig. 43.15d). Derived 
transitives with third-person subjects and objects are illustrated by y-il-ah-@ “he saw it” 
(Fig. 43.15a and b) and y-al-ah-@ “he said it” (Fig. 43.15c). 

Passive stems were derived from root transitives by suffixing -ah to the root (see, e.g., the 
syllabic spelling of cuk-ah in Fig. 43.15f). The rules for inflection are described in §4.3.3.2. 


4.3.3.2 Intransitive verbs 


During the Early Classic period, Mayan had an ergative verb system, in which the intransitive 
subject had the same form as the transitive object. The only examples in the glyphs are third- 
person intransitive subjects and third-person transitive objects, both zero (©) forms. The 
root took no stem suffix, and, because the subject pronoun was always -@ in hieroglyphic 
examples, the inflected intransitive stem was identical to its root form, as in ?ut “happen” 
and ?ut-@ “it happened” (see Fig. 43.15h). 

Derived intransitives formed by passivizing root transitives were marked by the thematic 
suffix, -ah, a pattern that is found only in the Eastern Cholan languages (Cholti and Chorti; 
see Lacadena, forthcoming). Common examples of passives derived from root transitives 
occurring in hieroglyphic texts are provided by muk-ah-@ “he was buried” and ¢uk-ah-@ 
“he was captured” (see Figs. 43.71, 43.15f). 

Passives derived from nouns are also exemplified in Mayan. The passivizing suffix -n and 
the thematic suffix -ah follow the nominal root, as in tsb’ “writing,” ts'ib’-n-ah-@ “it was 
written” (see Fig. 43.15k). This pattern is also restricted to the Eastern Cholan languages 
(Lacadena, n.d.). 

The above-described system of pronominal inflection underwent certain changes during 
the Late Classic period. By the middle of the eighth century AD, there were complement 
constructions such as u-l’ah ti Pak ot “he was going to dance” (see §5.2) in the inscriptions 
of three cities in the region, two in the west (Yaxchilan and Bonampak) and one in the east 
(Copan), in which the subject of the main verb, the root intransitive b’ah “go,” was marked 
by the ergative clitic u-, not the absolutive suffix -@, indicating a shift to a split-ergative 
pattern of pronominal inflection (see, e.g., Fig. 43.16a). 

The form u-b’ah also contrasts with b’ah-iy-@ (in identical contexts) during the same 
period at Copan (compare Fig. 43.16b and c; on the function of -iy see 85.3). There are 
also examples of u-ts’ib’-n-ah-al “it was being written” (Fig. 43.151) contrasting in aspect 
and pronominal inflection with ts’ib’-n-ah-@ “it was written” (Fig. 43.15k), suggesting that 
the ergative split corresponded to a distinction between imperfective and perfective aspects, 
with the former represented by -aland the latter by no suffix (i.e., -@). Clearly the pattern of 
split ergativity that has characterized the Cholan and Yucatecan languages since the sixteenth 
century must have had its roots in the Late Classic period. A third aspectual stem-suffix, 
-om “future,” occurs with the root intransitive, ?ut “happen,” as ?ut-om-@ “it will happen” 
(Fig. 43.7n; Houston 1989) and with the absolutive form of the subject pronoun. 
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personal name. Figure 43.7k illustrates a syllabic spelling of b’akab’ “sky bearer,” a title 
often used by male rulers. When this title appears in the name phrases of women, it is 
usually written as na?-b’akab’ “lady sky bearer” (Fig. 43.71). The absence of ah- with 
b’akab’ for men and the presence of na?- with b’akab’ for women implies that females 
represented the marked category in Mayan. 


A few words should be said concerning plural marking. In Greater Tzeltalan and Yucatecan, 
number can be marked by plural suffixes, but they are frequently not present. In Cholan 
and Yucatecan, the third-person plural suffix is -ob’, used on both nouns and verbs, though 
there appear to be no examples of that suffix in Mayan hieroglyphic texts. 


4.2.2 Possessive morphology 


There is one “declension” in Mayan, for possession, which is represented only by the third- 
person singular forms in the script. Mayan nouns take either -@ or -i] when they are inflected 
for possession. Kinship terms comprise a semantic class that is marked by -@ in possessive 
constructions: for example, u-yum-@ “his father”; y-unen-@ “his child,” and y-al-@ “her 
child” (see Fig. 43.7c-f). The form u-kin-il “the day” represents the inflection of kin “day” 
with suffix -il (see Fig. 43.7m). 


4.2.3 Pronouns 


No examples of independent pronouns have been identified in Mayan writing. The only 
pronouns observable in the Early Classic script are the clitics and suffixes that refer to 
third-person subjects, objects, and possessors in their singular forms. As in both Greater 
Tzeltalan andYucatecan, the marking of plural number was not obligatory in the third person 
(though it is for first and second) because it could be inferred from references to more than 
one individual or from other contextual clues. 

The third-person transitive subject is usually represented by (u)y- before ?-initial roots 
and by u- before roots beginning with other consonants. 

Direct objects are marked by suffixes, of which only that for the third person, which is a 
zero form (-@) in Greater Tzeltalan and Yucatecan, can be inferred in the Mayan script. The 
subject of intransitive verbs was identified with the direct object of transitive verbs during 
the Early Classic period (Houston 1997) and was therefore also -@. This ergative pattern of 
pronominal inflection began to change during the Late Classic, resulting in a split-ergative 
type of system based on aspect (see §4.3.3.2). 

The third-person possessive pronoun also appears as (u)y- and u-, as in Proto-Cholan 
and Yucatecan. On the possessive construction, see also §4.2.1, 2 and 84.2.2. 


4.3 Verbal morphology 
4.3.1 Tense-aspect and mood 


Most of the verbs that appear in Mayan hieroglyphic texts refer to events that are located 
in the past. Mayan used Calendar Round dates instead of tense or aspectual particles for 
placing events in time (cf. Bricker 1981:91—95) and two clitic particles for marking them as 
earlier (-zy) or later (i-) in a sequence (e.g., Fig. 43.151 and j; see Wald 2000). On a perfective 
versus imperfective aspectual distinction, see §4.3.3.2. 

Greater Tzeltalan and Yucatecan clearly have a grammatical category mood that includes 
the imperative and optative and is marked by suffixes. Transitive and intransitive verbs have 
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Figure 43.15 Verbal 
inflection (a, Palenque, 
nscriptions Temple, 
middle panel, H2 (Stuart 
987:fig. 36d). b, Piedras 
egras, Lintel 3, J1. c, 
Piedras Negras, Altar 
support, A2 (Bricker 
986;fig. 148b). d, 
Palenque, Inscriptions 
Temple, middle panel, C8 
(Robertson 1983:fig. 96). e, 
Piedras Negras, Throne 1, 
A’1. f, Yaxchilan, 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 3, 
step |, tread, D1b (Graham 
982:166). g, Yaxchilan, 


Hieroglyphic Stairway 3, 

step |, tread, A2 (Graham e€ f 2 h 
982:166). h, Palenque, 
Temple 18, jambs, D18a 
(Saenz 1956:fig. 5). i, 
Piedras Negras, Stela 12, 
Al6a. 
j, Yaxchilan, Lintel 31, 13b 
(Graham 1979:71). |, 
Yaxchilan, Lintel 31, I3b 
(Graham 1979:71). k, 
unprovenienced ceramic 
vessel. |, unprovenienced 
ceramic vessel (Grube 
1991:figs. 51 and 9a). m, 
Deletaille panel, C 2 
(Ringle 1985:fig. 2). n, 
Palenque, Foliated Cross 
Tablet, N7 (Maudslay 
1889--1902:IV, plate 82). 0, 
Dos Pilas, Stela 8, F14. p, 
Copan, Altar U, K2). 
(Maudslay 1889--1902:1, 
plate 98). b, e, and i after m n O p 
drawings by John 

Montogomery. k after a 

drawing by David Stuart. 0 

after a drawing by lan 

Graham 


different mood suffixes. Such suffixes, however, are not represented in Mayan hieroglyphic 
texts. 

Later, there is some evidence of a future participial suffix (-om) in association with 
intransitive stems (e.g., Fig. 43.7n). 


4.3.2 Voice 


The script contains some information on active versus passive voice distinctions in Mayan 
during Early Classic times. On passivization see §$4.3.3.1 and 4.3.3.2. 


4.3.3 Verb classes 


Mayan has three verbal form classes: root transitives, root intransitives, and positionals. 
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Figure 43.16 Inflection 
of b’ah (a, Yaxchilan, Lintel 
2, F-G (Graham and von 
Euw 1977:15). b, Copan, 
Stela 10, H3-G4a 
(Maudslay 1889--1902:1, 
plate 111). c, Copan, Stela 
6, D8-D9). (Maudslay 
1889--1902:1, plate 107) 


Cc 


4.3.3.3 Positional verbs 


Positional verbs can be distinguished from other verbs in terms of both formal and semantic 
criteria. They refer to physical states or positions, such as standing, sitting, kneeling, hanging, 
lying down, leaning, bending, and bowing, that human beings, animals, and inanimate 
objects can assume. Only one positional verb is known from the Early Classic period, cum 
(Cholan) or kum (Yucatecan), with the meaning “sit” (Fig. 43.5a—b), and it occurred with 
what are today the Yucatecan positional suffixes -/-ah (Fig. 43.5b). A new positional suffix, 
-wan, replaced -/-ah at many sites during the Late Classic period (Fig. 43.150 and p). Stems 
with these suffixes take the absolutive subject pronoun (-@) in Mayan. 


4.4 Derivational processes 


Mayan derivational processes included not only the formation of agentive nouns described 
in §4.2.1, 4, but also the conversion of common nouns into abstract nouns and of transitive 
roots into instrumental nouns. The abstract ?ahaw-lel “rulership, reign” was derived from 
?ahaw “lord, ruler” by suffixing -lel (frequently abbreviated as -/e) to the noun root (Fig. 
43.10j and k). The instrumental suffix -ib’ was attached to the transitive root ?uc’ “drink,” 
and the resulting noun was inflected for possession as y-uc’-ib’ “his cup” (in Fig. 43.7}; 
see MacLeod and Stross 1990). Gender-neutral agentive nouns were sometimes derived 
from nominal or verbal roots by suffixing -om, as in Cah-om “caster of incense” (< @ah 
“drop; incense”; Fig. 43.70; Schele 1989). These are the only documented types of nominal 
derivation in Mayan writing. 
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Figure 43.17 Word order 
(a, Dos Pilas 8, 15-16. b, 
Quirigua, Stela A, B16-B17 
(Maudslay 1889--19021II, 
late 7). c, Quirigua, 
Structure 1, G-I (Morley 
1937--1938: V, plate 175). 
d, Yaxchilan, Lintel 46, 
F3-G3 (Graham 1979:101). 
e, Machaquila, Structure 4, 
F1-F2) (Graham 1967-fig. 
39). a after a drawing by 
jan Graham 


4.5 Compounds 


Evidence for compounding in Mayan is limited to a few examples of noun incorporation 
involving the verb cok “throw, cast” and the noun @ah “incense.” The verb can be represented 
by the syllables ¢o and ko (Fig. 43.17a) or by a logogram depicting a hand casting droplets 
or granules (Fig. 43.17b and c). 

In syllabic spellings of ¢ok-ow, the transitive suffix is produced by combining ko with 
wa (Fig. 43.17a). The same syllables are often suffixed to the ¢ok logogram in logosyllabic 
spellings (Fig. 17c), or the logogram may appear only with wa. In Figure 17b, the ¢ok 
logogram is followed by the syllable @a, which is an abbreviation for @ah “incense,” and 
there is neither a ko nor a wa suffix. This collocation cannot represent a transitive verb 
because there is no -Vw suffix. It may, however, be an example of a compound verb-stem 
with an incorporated direct object. If so, the verb is formally intransitive, and the use of the 
ergative pronoun u- makes it another example of ergative splitting. 


4.6 Numerals 


Although the bar-and-dot numbers used in writing Mayan had a quinary structure (see 
§2.3), the number words themselves did not. This can be seen in the head variants of the 
numbers, which used separate forms for the numbers from 1 through 12 (occasionally 13), 
but formed the numbers from 13 through 19 by combining the glyphs for 3 through 9 
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with the glyph for 10 (e.g., Fig. 43.12f-h). There was a separate glyph for 20, and num- 
bers between 20 and 40 were constructed by prefixing the bar-and-dot numbers for 1 
through 19 to this sign (e.g., Fig. 43.12e), except for the last collocation in lunar notations, 
which suffixed the bar-and-dot number to the sign for 20 (Fig. 43.12d). This means that, 
although the Mayan number system was fundamentally vigesimal in structure, the numbers 
below 20 had a decimal component. The numbers between 20 and 40 exemplify a principle 
of “overcounting” based on the previous score. Numbers above 39 usually had calendrical 
referents and were written in the positional notation employed for Long Count dates and 
Distance Numbers. For that purpose, there was also a sign for zero that served as a place 
holder (e.g., Fig. 43.6a and c). 

The compounds formed by simply prefixing numbers to nouns are cardinal expressions. 
Ordinal numbers were formed by prefixing one of the allomorphs of the third-person 
pronoun to the compound (e.g., u-ho-tun “the fifth 360-day year”; Fig. 43.12j). However, 
there seem to have been three different ways of referring to “the first” in the script: (i) with 
a u- possessive clitic and a single dot for 1 (Fig. 43.12k); (ii) with yax replacing the dot 
(Fig. 43.9g); and (iii) with na also replacing the dot (Fig. 43.121). Alternative words for 
“first” in the Cholan and Yucatecan languages are yas and nah (Schele 1990). 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


The basic word orders in Mayan are Verb—Object—Subject (VOS) in transitive clauses and 
Verb—Subject (VS) in intransitive and positional clauses. An example of VOS order appears 
in Figure 43.17a, in which the verb, u-cok-ow-@ “he was casting [it],” is followed by the 
direct object, @ah “incense,” and two collocations that refer to the subject, a ruler of Dos 
Pilas. The VS order is exemplified by the passive clause, Cuk-ah-@ ah-k’an “Mr. Kan was 
captured,” in Figure 43.17d. 

Mayan also has verbless, or equational, clauses composed of two nouns, the second of 
which is inflected for possession with one of the clitic pronouns, u-, uy-, or y-. A case in 
point is the epithet, kak u-pakal “fire [is] his shield,” shown in Figure 43.7p, where the 
possessed noun, u-pakal “his shield,” functions as a stative verb. There is no verb having the 
meaning “to be” in Mayan. 

At the phrase level, nouns follow their modifying adjectives, and the possessor noun 
follows the noun that refers to the thing possessed. Phrases such as ?ik’-k’'at “black cross” and 
¢ak-k’at “red cross” (< ?ik “black,” cak “red, and kat “cross”), which referred to the second 
and third months of the 365-day year, illustrate the syntax of nouns qualified by adjectives 
(Fig. 43.5k and 1). The form u-kan tah-mo? “Torch-Macaw’s captor” (lit., “his captor Torch- 
Macaw”) provides an example of a possessor phrase, in which the noun representing the 
thing possessed (kan “captor”) is marked by the clitic pronoun u- and precedes the noun for 
the possessor (tah-mo? “Torch-Macaw’; Fig. 43.17e). This word order for possessor phrases 
is common to most Mayan languages. 


5.2 Coordinate and subordinate clauses 


Mayan clauses typically begin with a Calendar Round date such as 3 ik’ 15 yax-k in, which is 
followed by the verb, the direct object (if there is one), and the subject. The clauses are often 
linked by Distance Numbers, which express the interval separating the first date from the 
second in terms of the number of days, 20-day “months,” 360-day “years,” and so forth, that 
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lie between them. A Calendar Round date may have several clauses associated with it. If the 
subjects of both clauses are identical, one of them may be deleted, either the one referring 
to the first verb or the one referring to the second. 

Another kind of subject deletion occurs with respect to clauses associated with different 
Calendar Round dates, but sharing the same subject. In such cases, neither event is introduced 
by a Calendar Round date; rather, the Distance Number that refers to the interval between 
them directly precedes the verbs for both events, and the date for the later of the two events 
appears after the subject at the end of the second clause (Lounsbury 1980): 


(2) Distance Number—Verb,—Verb2—Subject—Date 


The function of this word order is to focus on the events, rather than the dates that anchor 
them in time (Josserand 1991). In such cases, the verb that refers to the later of the two 
events is marked with the clitic particle i- (Lounsbury 1980). 

Evidence of subordination can be found in complement constructions, in which only 
the main verb is inflected for subject. The root intransitive, b’ah “go,” serves as the main 
verb in such contexts. It is inflected with the ergative pronoun u- and is followed by the 
complementizer ti “to” and a verbal noun such as ?ak’ot “dance” (Josserand et al. 1985). An 
example of u-b’ah ti 2ak ot “he was going to dance” (Grube 1992) appears in Figure 43.16a. 


5.3 Clitics 


Mayan employs three clitic particles — u, i, and iy— each with referential functions. The clitic 
u serves as the third-person ergative subject pronoun in transitive stems (and occasionally 
as the nominative subject pronoun in intransitive stems; e.g., Figs. 43.15e, 43.16a and b) 
and as the possessive pronoun in nominal stems (e.g., Figs. 43.7c and p and 43.17e). The 
particle iis a focus marker, highlighting or drawing attention to the event in the narrative 
that follows (Josserand 1991:14). And iyis a temporal deictic enclitic that refers to previously 
reported events (Wald 2000). Thus, ¢uk-ah-iy in Figure 43.15g can be translated as “after 
he was captured,” whereas ¢uk-ah in Figure 43.15f means only “he was captured.” Similarly, 
Put-iy in Figure 43.151 can be glossed as “after it happened,” whereas ?ut in Figure 43.15h 
can only mean “it happened.” The forms kum-lah-iy and ¢um-wan-iy (in Fig. 43.15m and 
o) and kum-lah and ¢um-wan (in Fig. 43.15n and p) express the same contrast between 
already reported and not previously mentioned accession events. On the other hand, i-?ut 
(in Fig. 43.15j) highlights the event that follows — “and then it happened” — contrasting with 
both Put “it happened” (in Fig. 43.15h) and ?ut-iy “after it happened” (in Fig. 43.15j; see 
Wald 2000). 


6. LEXICON 


6.1 The inherited element 


Mayan lexemes represent a number of semantic domains that can be grouped into three broad 
categories: (i) the natural world, including terms for animals, plants, colors and directions, 
astronomical bodies, and meteorological phenomena; (ii) the supernatural world, with 
terms for gods and spirits and the rituals used in propitiating them; and (iii) the human 
world, including terms for social and political relationships. 

There is no general term for animal, but the names for eight mammals are known: 
armadillo (?ib’ad), bat (sots’), deer (cih), dog (tsul and ts’i?), gopher (b’ah), jaguar (b’alam), 
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mouse (¢’oh), and spider monkey (mas). Mayan words for birds include the cotinga (yasun), 
hawk (?72), heron (b’ak), macaw (mo?), owl (kuy), screech owl (muwan), great horned owl 
(?ikim), quetzal (k’uk’), turkey (?ulum), ocellated turkey (kuts), and vulture (k’uc). Terms 
for reptiles refer to iguana (huh), snake (kan), tortoise (mak), and turtle (?ak). There are 
general terms for fish (kay) and crab (b’aw). Three arthropods are referred to in hieroglyphic 
texts: ant (sinik), bee (kab’), and scorpion (sinan). 

Mayan documents preserve only a few terms for flora. The words for tree (te? and ¢e?), leaf 
(le?), seed (hinah), and flower (nik) are known. The blossom of the maize plant is hanab’ 
and of Pseudobombax ellipticum (HBK) Dugan is k’uy-nik. There are also terms for the 
gumbo-limbo tree (Bursera simaruba [L.] Sargent; cikah), the kapok tree (Ceiba pentandra 
[L.] Gaertn.; yas-te?), and Pithecellobium dulce (Roxb.) Benth. (ts’iw-te?). 

Five primary colors are recognized in Mayan: red (ak), black (?ik’), white (sak), yellow 
(kan), and blue/green (yas). The first four colors are associated with the four cardinal 
directions, the names of only three of which have been deciphered: east (lak’in), west (o¢- 
kin and Ccik’in), and north (saman). There are also terms for earth (kab’), sky (can or kan), 
day (kin), night (?ak’ab’), sun (k’in), and Venus (k’an). Among words for natural features 
of the landscape and meteorological phenomena are the following: water (ha?), stone (tun 
or tunic), mountain (wits), flint (tok’), obsidian (tah), rain (cak), cloud (muyal), rainbow 
(éel), smoke (Wuts’), and fire (k’ak’). 

Words associated with the supernatural world and religious concepts are god (uh or 
kuh), demon (kisin), hell (sib’ah), and alter ego (way). The names of several gods and one 
goddess are known: ¢ak (the rain god), k’awil (the god of lightning), ?itsamna (the creator 
god), 2ahaw kin (the sun god), and ¢ak éel (the goddess of childbirth). 

Rituals involve the casting (Cok) of incense (ah) into censers, dancing (?ak’ot), and au- 
tosacrifice by perforating (b’ah) the tongue (2ak’) or penis (2at or ton) with a pointed object. 
The gods are offered (?ak’) pieces of paper (hun) spattered with blood. Some offerings are 
made in elaborate painted or carved cylindrical vessels (?u¢’ib’), others on plates (lak). There 
is also a ritual ballgame (pits). Hieroglyphic texts refer to two kinds of musical instruments 
that were used in rituals: the upright drum (pas) and the horizontal drum (tunk’uy or 
tunk ul). 

Some kinship terms have been identified in Mayan writing: woman’s child (?al), wife 
(Patan), father (yum), maternal grandfather (mam), maternal grandmother (mim), older 
brother (sukun), and younger sibling (?its’in). The head of a lineage is known as the hol 
pop “head of the mat.” A number of lineage names that have been attested in Mayan are 
still in use today in the Maya area (e.g., b’alam, b’atun, kokom, kupul, haw, kawil, nik, 
and ?uk). 

The ruler of a city or polity is called ?ahaw. His immediate subordinate, who governed a 
smaller community, is known as sahal. These men are frequently involved in warfare, and 
there are accordingly words for warrior (V’ate?), shield (pakal), capture (cuk), captor (kan), 
captive (b’ak), and die (kim). Other significant roles in Maya society include priest (2ah-k’in 
or Cak), scribe (?ah-ts’ib’), sculptor (?ah-pol), and wiseman (miyats or 7its’at). There are also 
words for writing and painting (ts’ib’), hieroglyph (woh), and paper or book (hun). Other 
intellectual achievements are related to mathematics and calendrics, the terms of which are 
listed in §1.3 and §4.6. 

Finally, there are terms for buildings and their components: house (?otot or ?oto¢ and 
na), lintel (pakab’), and sweatbath (pib’-na). There are also words for body parts: bone 
(bak), tooth (koh), hand (k’ab’), foot (20k), fingernail or claw (?i@ak), and penis (?at or 
ton). The many other words that were part of the inherited lexicon are shown in Figures 
43.5—7, 43.9-12, and 43.14-17 and in the Plates in Davoust (1995). 
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6.2 Influence of other languages 


Only a few loans from other languages have been documented in Mayan. Of these, Mixe- 
Zoquean has made the largest contribution, including words for chocolate (kakaw), child 
(?unen), dog (?ok), jaguar (his), incense (pom), and monkey (Cowen or Cuwen). Loans from 
Zapotecan seem to be limited to the day names, b’en, lamat, and manik’. There is one loan 
each from Totonac (pak “plant”) and Nahuatl (kot “eagle”; Justeson et al. 1985:21—28). 


7. READING LIST 


The most comprehensive and authoritative single work on ancient Maya cultural history 
is The Ancient Maya by Robert J. Sharer (1994). Breaking the Maya Code by Michael D. 
Coe (1992) is an engaging account of the history of decipherment. The methodology of 
decipherment is clearly presented in two influential publications, Ten Phonetic Syllables by 
David Stuart (1987) and Classic Maya Place Names by David Stuart and Stephen Houston 
(1994). Lécriture maya et son déchiffrement by Michel Davoust (1995) is the best single 
volume source on Maya epigraphy — encyclopedic, up to date, and profusely illustrated. 
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CHAPTER 44 


Epi-Olmec 


TERRENCE KAUFMAN AND JOHN JUSTESON 


1. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


The Epi-Olmec language is the most ancient attested member of the Mije-Sokean family 
(c. 300 BCE to at least 533 CE). This family and its internal relationships are presented in 
Figure 44.1. In the sixteenth century, this family occupied a continuous area of southern 
Mesoamerica, extending from southern Veracruz to the border of present-day Guatemala, 
and with no trace of other native languages apart from islands of Nawa. The region seems 
to have been exclusively Mije-Sokean until the invasion of these Nawas, sometime between 
600 and 900 CE; they influenced the vocabularies of individual Mije-Sokean languages but 
not that of Proto-Sokean or Proto-Mijean. 

This region included the entire heartland of the Olmec civilization (1500-500 BCE), and 
the above circumstances provide a prima facie case that the Olmecs were Mije-Sokeans. 
Olmecs had widespread influence, diffusing innovations that would become distinctively 
Mesoamerican cultural characteristics. Evidence from associated linguistic diffusion con- 
firms that at least some Olmecs spoke an early Mije-Sokean language (Campbell and 
Kaufman 1976); further analysis suggests to us that they were Sokean specifically. 

Olmec civilization was originally defined by its distinctive art style, which developed 
in situ in the Olmec heartland, and whose classic form ended after the abandonment of 
La Venta (c. 500 BCE). The Epi-Olmec tradition is the Olmec tradition in its later manifes- 
tations. Later material remains from the region developed gradually from Olmec canons, 
a development observable especially at Olmec sites, like Tres Zapotes, that were occupied 
continuously from Olmec through Epi-Olmec times (Pool 2000). 

Linguistic geography had already left little doubt that the Epi-Olmec population spoke 
Mije-Sokean at least until the breakup of Proto-Mijean and/or Proto-Sokean — c. 500 CE 
according to glottochronology — when our decipherment of Epi-Olmec writing showed that 
in language, too, the Epi-Olmec tradition was a direct inheritance from the Olmecs. Only 
ten to twelve Epi-Olmec texts are now known to scholarship (see Table 44.1), and only 
seven have legible, diagnostically Epi-Olmec signs. Yet these texts spanned the greater part 
of Mije-Sokean territory. Among Mije-Sokean languages, only Mije lies outside the general 
area of Epi-Olmec writing. 

At this writing, the Epi-Olmec language is known from just four legible Epi-Olmec texts. 
Several features of its morphology and syntax are specific, in Mesoamerica, to Mije-Sokean 
languages, and its vocabulary is specifically Sokean. The texts (except the shortest one) 
include phonological and/or grammatical features that Sokean lost by the Proto-Sokean 
stage and that today survive only in Mijean (see 87). Two of these three pre-Proto-Sokean 
texts are dated, to 157 and 162 CE; since the fourth text is centuries older (c. 300 BCE), 
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Soteapan Gulf Sokean SOT 
Gulf Sokean Texistepec Gulf Sokean TEX 


Proto-Sokean Ayapa Gulf Sokean AYA 
(500 CE) 


ae Chiapas Soke COP, TEC, MAG 
c. 160 CE Soke 
Oaxaca Soke MAR, MIG 


Proto-Mije-Sokean 
Tapachula Mijean TAP 


(1000 BCE) 


Lowland Mije LLM (GUI) 


Proto-Mijean Mije Proper Highland Mije HLM (TOT) 


(500 CE) 
Sayula Mijean SAY 


Oluta Mijean OLU 


Figure 44.1 The Mije-Sokean language family. Parenthesized dates are Kaufman’s current glottochronological estimates for subgroup 
diversification. The Mije-Sokean languages of Veracruz -- those of Sayula, Oluta, Texistepec, and Soteapan -- are popularly known as Popoluca, and 
Soteapan Gulf Sokean is specifically known as Sierra Popoluca. COP is Copainala, MAG Magdalena (Francisco Leen), MAR Santa Maria Chimalapa, 
MIG San Miguel Chimalapa, TOT Totontepec, GUI San Juan Guichicovi. 


it too must be pre-Proto-Sokean. The latest Epi-Olmec texts (468-533 CE) are almost 
totally illegible, so their language cannot be identified; if Sokean, as seems likely, they could 
be Proto-Sokean but hardly much later. Our discussion takes no account of a fifth text 
that reportedly came to light during or before the summer of 2002, because drawings and 
photographs of it became publicly available only as the present study was going to press. 


2. WRITING SYSTEM 


2.1 Decipherment 


The Epi-Olmec language has only recently been recovered. Its script was deciphered by the 
authors in joint work, conducted largely from 1991 through 1994. Just four Epi-Olmec texts 
were legible enough to provide an empirical basis for establishing the pronunciations or 
meanings of its signs, or the rules for using them to represent the Epi-Olmec language. The 
decipherment was initially based only on the data from the two longest texts known at the 
time, La Mojarra Stela 1 (see Figure 44.2) and the Tuxtla Statuette (see Table 44.1), because 
available drawings of the other two relatively complete texts appeared to be unreliable. We 
eventually examined and redrew all of the Epi-Olmec texts; those not previously used were 
straightforwardly interpretable in terms of the previously established grammatical results 
and phonetic sign readings, providing independent evidence for the decipherment. The 
decipherment was supported by another independent test when a previously unseen column 
of text was discovered on the side of La Mojarra Stela 1 (Justeson and Kaufman 1997). 

Summaries of our methods are provided elsewhere (Justeson and Kaufman 1993, 1996 
[1992], 1997; Kaufman and Justeson 2001; Kelley 1993). Although cultural and chronological 
data and inferences played important roles, the decipherment hinged on an understanding of 
Mije-Sokean grammatical structure and vocabulary as previously worked out by Kaufman 
(1963); it was facilitated by Wichmann’s (1995) expanded list of lexical reconstructions, 
produced using lexical data unavailable in 1963. 

Many grammatical affixes were easily recognized, because of their high text frequency 
and because most of them were represented by CV syllables that corresponded to a single 
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Figure 44.2 La Mojarra Stela 1. Drawing by George Stuart. 
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Table 44.1 Sources and characteristics of Epi-Olmec and related texts 


Diagnostic Total Legible 


Epi-Olmec text non-num. 
Abbr. Date signs length signs 

Chiapa de Corzo 

sherd CHP-sh c.300BCE 6 16+ 12; 

wall panel CHP-2 36 BCE (1) OF 1 
Tres Zapotes 

Stela C 3ZP-C 32) BGE 5-7 28 8-10 
La Moyarra 

Stela 1 MOJ IS 7AGE all c.544 490 
Tuxtla Mountains 

Tuxtla Statuette TUX 162)CE all 87 1) 

7) 
Cerro de las Mesas 

Stela 5 MES-5 5281CE 0 c. 16 1 

Stela 6 MES-6 468 CE 3-4 18 8 

Stela 8 MES-8 533'CE II c. 40 3 

Stela 15 MES-15 2468 CE (1) 4 2 
provenience unknown 

O’Boyle mask OBM unknown 16 27 ay 
Teotihuacan-style mask TEO % 24-25 104 99 
Alvarado 

Stela 1 ALV ¢ 1-3 12-14 6 
El Sitio 

celt SIT Late Precl ? 10-12 10-12 
Izapa 

various Late Precl 3. 


Legible texts used for decipherment are boldfaced. The standard designation in the literature for the Chiapa de Corzo 
wall panel is the misnomer “Stela 2”; the label “CHP-2” is used to avoid confusion. 

“Diagnostic Epi-Olmec signs” are signs occurring on La Mojarra Stela 1 (MOJ) and the Tuxtla Statuette (TUX) 
that are distinct from known signs of other Mesamerican scripts. “Text length” is the number of signs originally 
present in the text, sometimes estimated. CHP-2 and MES-15 are presumed to be Epi-Olmec because, in addition 
to being from sites yielding demonstrably Epi-Olmec texts, they share a sign form for the day Reed that is distinct 
from that of neighboring Mayan and Zapotec traditions. MES-8 bears the Epi-Olmec sign (mi). 


sign; accordingly, most of the verb and noun morphology was worked out in the first few 
months of our collaboration. This enabled us to distinguish nouns from verbs, transitive 
verbs from intransitive, and subordinate from main clauses, and thereby to begin exploring 
syntactic patterns. As syntactic regularities were identified, they permitted us to refine our 
analysis of the morphology and vocabulary of ambiguous cases. 

We now have almost complete translations and, more importantly, grammatical anal- 
yses, for all of the readable Epi-Olmec texts. They conform in all major features, and in 
almost all details, with what was already known of the grammatical structure of Mije- 
Sokean languages from the results of comparative reconstruction. A few features were 
recognized in Epi-Olmec texts before they were known from extant Mije-Sokean languages, 
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and other features of Epi-Olmec texts provided data that have contributed to comparative 
reconstruction. 

Some professional epigraphers who do not know our evidence have expressed doubt 
about the reliability of the decipherment, but the essentials of the decipherment as it relates 
to Mije-Sokean linguistic structure are accepted by the leading authorities who do know 
the evidence (Grube, Kelley, Lounsbury, Mathews, Schele, Urcid). It is not believable that 
the model presented in this study for the phonological and grammatical structure of the 
Epi-Olmec language could fit both the comparative Mije-Sokean data and the Epi-Olmec 
epigraphic data in the detail that it does were it not fundamentally correct (in contrast, no 
such fit is feasible with a language model based, for example, on Mayan or Oto-Manguean). 
In particular, the picture we have uncovered of the system of person and aspect/mood 
marking we consider unassailable. The decipherment is further supported by linguistic 
features that were not initially known to be reconstructible, but which we found, on gathering 
and examining more extensive data from the extant Mije-Sokean languages, could be and 
should be reconstructed (see $84.3.5, 4.3.6, 4.4.5, 5.1, 5.2.3). 


2.2 The Epi-Olmec script 


The historical position of the Epi-Olmec script among Mesoamerican traditions is not 
entirely clear. A text on the El Sitio celt, from the southeastern tip of Mije-Sokean ter- 
ritory, is in either a stylistically divergent form of the Epi-Olmec script or an otherwise 
unattested script that is its nearest relative. The iconography accompanying this text is 
considered early post-Olmec. We believe the El Sitio and Epi-Olmec scripts descend from 
some Olmec script; bare traces of one such script survive, from the end of the Olmec era, 
on La Venta Monument 13. Several Epi-Olmec signs derive from Olmec iconographic ele- 
ments. Three signs belonging to the Epi-Olmec script are used as labels on iconography at 
Izapa, a few kilometers from El Sitio, but no evidence of textual writing survives from the 
site. 

Otherwise, the closest relative of Epi-Olmec writing is Mayan writing. We believe that it 
arose from an ancestor or sister of Epi-Olmec writing. Mayan writing seems to have emerged 
from the (set of?) script(s) in Guatemala’s southern highlands and adjacent Pacific slopes. 
That zone’s only long, legible text, on Kaminaljuyu “Stela” 10, has some signs otherwise 
known only from Mayan and/or from Epi-Olmec writing, reflecting some currently un- 
specifiable historical relation to both Epi-Olmec and Mayan. Complicating the historical 
picture, some Epi-Olmec signs and their values were adopted by Mayans, and vice versa; other 
notational and cultural practices also passed between the two groups, like the “long count” 
calendar and positional numerical notation. Script traditions in the rest of Mesoamerica 
seem to descend ultimately from Zapotec writing; it is unclear whether Zapotec writing arose 
from an Olmec (or Olmec-derived) script, but its earliest sure attestation is some 200 years 
after the Olmec era. 

Epi-Olmec signs are arranged in columns, read from top to bottom. Columns were 
normally read from left to right, and asymmetrical signs faced leftward, but text associated 
with rightward-facing iconography was reversed in orientation. Successive signs that are 
part of the same word or phrase often abut, or are set side by side within the space normally 
occupied by a single sign. 

The script is “hieroglyphic” (i.e., its signs have a pictorial quality) and logosyllabic (i.e., it 
has both logographic and syllabic symbols). Often, sign form relates iconically to sign value. 
A logogram’s form usually relates directly to its meaning — for example, the logogram for 
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Table 44.2 Epi-Olmec syllabary 


i e u a u fo) 
wen cop fmt? 285 
p eh pale) {ut oo es ei 
t Bay OG eS eee mm 
tz | ie = ay 
=] mM (fz fe) 
‘ TE] 
k Sa | FS Ez 
i ane om) ani 
gia 
s Ie A 2x ce 
ale, pel y Eid 
(G on 7 
j (ued i 2 
mR ae ||| fee 
: ai] Flay 
fon 
n a 8 e323) or 
w as] ie aa ca 


piercing depicts a shaft passing through a rectangular field — but sometimes the relationship 
is more complex, and often it is unknown. The pictorial referent of syllabograms is usually 
unknown; when this referent is clear, the sign’s value is the initial CV(C) of the pre-Proto- 
Sokean word for the depicted entity: for example, (po) from pomu7 “incense”; (na) from 
nu7 “water”; (na) from nas “earth.” 

In text frequency, somewhat over half of all signs represent a simple open (CV) syllable, 
and this is easily the most common type of phonetic sign; for the currently known instances, 
see Table 44.2. A few signs represent closed (CVC) syllables. No sign represents a simple 
vowel or VC syllable, because all syllables in Mije-Sokean languages begin with a consonant. 
Logograms are the most numerous sign type, although they are textually less frequent than 
syllabograms. 

Words and stems of all grammatical classes are spelled by logograms or syllabograms or 
both. As almost always in all other writing systems, grammatical affixes are spelled using 
phonetic signs only and, with two restricted exceptions to be discussed, all Epi-Olmec 
grammatical morphemes are explicitly spelled out. 

Spelling with CV signs is straightforward in the case of simple open syllables. In fully 
phonetic spellings, there is a mismatch between the structure of the Epi-Olmec language 
and that of the CV syllabary that was used to write it: in the case of syllable codas ending ina 
consonant, where a consonant in the language is not pre-vocalic, using a CV sign “inserts” an 
unpronounced vowel, and failing to do so suppresses a consonant. CVC signs are sometimes 
used, when appropriate ones exist, but they are seemingly rare in Epi-Olmec. In this script, 
“weak” consonants (/w/, /y/, /j/, /7/) that are not followed by a vowel are never spelled by 
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CV signs; for example, /j/ is spelled in (ja-ma) for jama “day, but not in (we-pa) for wej-pa 
‘he shouts.’ 

In fully phonetic spellings of words or morphemes, CV signs spell almost all coda instances 
of the remaining, “strong” consonants. The syllabogram’s vowel is always the last preceding 
vowel in the word, as in the following examples: 


(1) (ta-ma) for +ta7m ‘animate plural’ 
(ta-nu-) for tent ‘inclusive ergative’ 
(7i-si) for is ‘behold’ 
(na-tze-tze-ji) for nattzetzji ‘when I chopped it’ 
(7i-ki-pi-we) for 7it+kipwu ‘they fought against then’ 
(na-sa-wu) for naswa ‘it passed’ 
(mi-si-na-wu) for mi7ksnay7wu ‘it had quivered’ 


This principle for choosing the vowel of a CV sign that spells a coda consonant is called 
synharmony. (Our conventions for spelling Mije-Sokean — including Epi-Olmec — words are 
given at the end of this study.) 

One systematic exception is that k (and probably p) is never spelled before s. Four or five 
words with k or p before s have fully phonetic spellings. In each with k before s, the s is 
spelled but the preceding k is not: 


(2) (7i-BLOOD-mitsiz) for 7i+nu7pinmi7ksi ‘when he quivered bloodily’ 
(mi-si-na-we) for mi7ksnay7wa ‘it had quivered’ 
(7i-nu-si) for 7itnuksi ‘when it goes’ 
(?su+?su) for su7ksu7 ‘hummingbird’ 
(70-wa-?ju-si) for 7owaju7psi ‘macaw lashing’ 


In the one possible example with p before s, what we read as a syllabogram (ju) may be a 
logogram for LASH, pronounced /ju7ps/. 

Besides being used in fully phonetic spellings, syllabograms could be used in a phonetic 
complement, which partially spells the beginning or ending of a word represented (in whole 
or in part) by a logogram. Vowel choice and consonant representation follow the same 
principles as in fully phonetic spellings - CV signs for coda consonants contain the last 
preceding vowel, and weak consonants are only represented prevocalically. 


(3) Purely 
logographic With phonetic 
Word Gloss spelling complement 
7ame7 ‘year’ YEAR (YEAR-me) 
tzap ‘sky’ SKY (SKY-pa) 
717 ps ‘twenty’ (TWENTY-si) 
ni7.jup.7 ‘body-covering’ (LOINCLOTH-pu) 
na+tzetz-ji ‘when he chopped it’ (na-tze-tze-CHOP-ji) 
matza7 ‘star’ (ma-STAR-tza) 


All of the above spelling conventions are followed without exception in Epi-Olmec texts. 
Two further conventions apply optionally. 

First, the sequence /i7i/ can be spelled as if it were /i/ — otherwise said, the syllable /7i/ 
is not spelled out in some instances when it immediately follows the vowel /i/. This can be 
recognized because the syllable /7i/ represents the third-person ergative pronominal prefix, 
which is grammatically required in some contexts. 
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We do not believe that this orthographic reduction reflects a phonological process. Al- 
though somewhat similar phonological reductions of /7/ are found in some Sokean lan- 
guages, the pattern is not reconstructible back beyond the separate existing languages, and 
could easily be recent. As a fast-speech phenomenon, such a phonological reduction is 
unlikely to be recorded in formal writing. 

Second, whenever a verb is spelled with a logogram that represents a verb stem, that sign 
alone may be read as spelling the verb root plus a suffix of the shape //E(7)// or //A(7)// 
(where capital-letter symbols are used to indicate that the vowel height alternates: //E// is 
realized as /i/ after a preceding high vowel, otherwise /e/; //A// is /a/ after a preceding mid 
vowel, otherwise /#/). 

The preceding convention has a plausible source in facts specific to Mije-Sokean grammat- 
ical structure. In these languages, no lexical verb can occur without either an aspect/mood 
suffix or anominalizing suffix, the two most common of which are {-E} (either the dependent 
incompletive or the homophonous passive nominalization) and {-A7} (either the imperative 
or the homophonous active nominalization). A logogram that spelled a verb was probably 
cited as a nominalization that corresponded to that verb. For example, the sign (PIERCE), 
which probably spells the verb stem /wu/7tz/ ‘pierce, depicts an empty area pierced, and so 
might have been pronounced /wu/7tz.i/ ‘pierced (thing), As a result, such logograms would 
also be able to represent certain nominalizations of the verb. But these nominalizations 
were also homophonous with the stem and suffix in certain inflected forms of the same 
verb, so the citation form could be used for these verb forms as well. The most commonly 
used of these inflexions is a dependent incompletive form; thus (7i-PIERCE) alone can spell 
/7it+wu/7tz-i/ ‘when it gets pierced; when he pierces it, as it does at MOJ:0*34-35. 

When explicit consonant-initial verbal suffixes were spelled out, the verb’s logographic 
(or CVC) representation corresponded to the verb stem without its suffixes. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 Phoneme inventory 


Proto-Mije-Sokean had eleven consonantal phonemes and six vowel phonemes, and phone- 
mic vowel length. (We write Mije-Sokean forms in a practical, Spanish-based orthography. 
Most letters have their usual Spanish pronunciation, but j represents [h]. 7 represents a 
glottal stop, tz represents a sibilant affricate [c], and w represents a high, central-to-back 
unrounded vowel [i]. a is a low, central-to-back unrounded vowel. IPA equivalents are 
provided in the lexicon [§6].) 


consonants vowels 
p t te k 7 i uviou 
S j e te) 
m on a 
y WwW 


The Epi-Olmec syllabary agrees with the phonological system of reconstructed Proto- 
Sokean, Proto-Mijean, and Proto-Mije-Sokean, in contrasting eleven segmental consonants 
and six segmental vowels. The following sign series exemplify the contrasts (each syllable 
listed is the value we have assigned to an Epi-Olmec sign; parenthesized values we do not 
consider secure): 
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pi pe pe pa pu po 


ti te te ta tu (to) 

tzi tze tzu  tza (tzu) 

ki ke ke ku ko 

7i 78 7a (7u)  7o 

ji je ja Gu) jo 

si (su) sa (su) 

mi me me ma 

ni ne nena (nu) 

(wi) we (wa) (wo) 
ye ye ya 


These phonological units are also essentially identical to the underlying phonological units 
of all present-day Sokean languages. 

One additional segmental contrast is found in some Sokean languages, a phonemic dis- 
tinction between [w] and the velar nasal [nh]. In those Sokean languages having no phoneme 
/nh/, the velar nasal is an allophone of /w/ that occurs syllable-finally (i.e., word-finally or 
before consonants) while [w] occurs before vowels. This allophony is reconstructible back 
to the time that Proto-Sokean broke up, but we cannot determine how much earlier [nh] 
developed out of /w/. In particular, we have neither epigraphic nor comparative linguistic 
evidence for postulating its occurrence as early as the Epi-Olmec stage of Sokean. 

Since Epi-Olmec was an ancestor of Proto-Sokean, [nh], ifit occurred phonetically, could 
not have been a phoneme in this language. Consistent with Epi-Olmec being pre-Proto- 
Sokean, the epigraphic evidence is that syllable-final /w/, whether or not it had an allophone 
[nh], was spelled like any other weak consonant. All Sokean weak consonants — 7, j, w, and 
y —are spelled before vowels and nowhere else (see §2.2). Every other consonant, including 
nand m, is always spelled (except k or p before s), even when geminate: 


(4) te7n.na7= (te-ne-na) ‘standing upright 
ten+?tup(.pu7)>jay7-we (ta-nu-“DEAL.WITH”-ja-we) ‘we ?speared him/them 
for him/them’ (see [14]) 
7i+ne7pin=te7n-jt (BLOOD-te-ne-ji) ‘when he stood upright 
bloodily’ 


Proto-Sokean *w is spelled before vowels, but not before consonants, 


(5)  7otuw-pa (7o-tu-pa) ‘he speaks’ 


( 
7itne7w-ji (7i-ne-ji) ‘when he set them in a row 
ne7w-we  (ne-we) ‘they were set in a row’ 
puw-we — (pu-we) ‘it was scattered’ 


so it behaves like a typical weak consonant and not like a nasal consonant. 


3.2 Vowel length 


A comparison and reconstruction based on the present-day Sokean languages would lead 
to the conclusion that Proto-Sokean lacked contrastive vowel length, since all the long 
vowels that appear in any present-day Sokean language are predictable from a Proto-Sokean 
reconstructed without vowel length. However, Mije-Sokean vowel length survived long 
enough in pre-Proto-Sokean that some words of Sokean origin were borrowed with long 
vowels into nearby languages that have contrastive vowel length: 
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pSo *koya7 <= PMS *ko:y7a7 ‘tomato’ 
=> Tzutujil /xko:ya:7/, Awakateko /xko:ya7/ ~ /xko:yi7/ 
pSo *wetu7 ‘fox’ <= pre-Proto-Sokean * we:tu7 = Xinka /we:to/ 
pSo *yumi ‘high-status person’ < pre-Proto-Sokean *yu:mi 
= Yukatekan /yu:m/ 
pSo *7amu ‘spider’ <= pre-Proto-Sokean *7a:mu = Xinka /7a:mu/ 
pSo *pomu7 = pMS *po:mu7 ‘incense’ = po:m in various Mayan languages 


Thus, it is possible that Epi-Olmec had vowel length, but the evidence for reconstructing it 
is slim, and the orthography of Epi-Olmec does not represent it. 


3.3, Phonotaxis and diachronic developments 


Proto-Mije-Sokean and Proto-Sokean syllable shapes include CV, CVC(s), CV7C(s) and 
CVC7. Disyllabic and trisyllabic words could end in V, V7, and Vj. Only k and p occurred 
before s. 

In addition, Proto-Mije-Sokean and Proto-Mijean have syllable shapes of the type CV:, 
CV:C(s), CV:7C(s), and CV:C7; and Proto-Mije-Sokean (but not Mijean) syllables could 
have the shape CVC7. Proto-Mije-Sokean di- and trisyllabic words could probably end in V: 
and V:7 as well, but Mijean points to only V versus V7 or V:. 

In the evolution of Proto-Mije-Sokean to Proto-Sokean, the following simplifications 
occurred: 


[a] vowel length was lost 
[b] /7/ was deleted between C and V, unless /7/ began a suffix 
[c] /7/ was deleted word-finally after C, except when C was a resonant 


There is no orthographic evidence that vowel length was preserved in Epi-Olmec (see 
§3.2), but /7/ was preserved between C and V. The Epi-Olmec words (po-7a) (/poy7a/) 
‘moon, month, (HEAD.WRAP-7a) (/ko7=mon7.a/) ‘headgear, (PLANT-7i) (/nip7.i/) 
‘planting, and (SPAN-7x) (/tsat7.4) ‘hand-span measure’ are evidence for the preservation 
of /7/ in this environment. 

The spelling (kak-SCORPIUS-pe) for ‘Scorpius’ shows that the Epi-Olmec pronunciation 
of ‘scorpion’ was /kakpe7/ as in Proto-Mije-Sokean, and not /kakwe(7)/ as now universal in 
Sokean. This shows that Epi-Olmec had not undergone the shift of Proto-Mije-Sokean *kp 
to Proto-Sokean *kw. 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


Mije-Sokean morphology (and syntax) is right-headed or left-branching: modifiers precede 
heads. This principle is not totally obvious morphologically, since in their inflection and 
derivation verbs take certain suffixes which are recruited from lexical verbs but have depen- 
dent functions grammatically. But with regard to word order, right-headedness is pervasive 
and obvious, and accounts for SOV, AN, GN, RN, and N Po orders; see §5.1. 

In morphologically explicit representations of Mije-Sokean words, inflexional affixes are 
marked by -, clitics by +, derivational affixes by ., class-changers by >, and compounding, 
prepounds, and postpounds by =. 
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4.1 Word classes 


Epi-Olmec (like Mije-Sokean languages generally) has the following root and lexeme classes: 
nominal (noun, adjective, quantifier), verb (transitive, intransitive, positional), and particle 
(of various functions). 


4.2 Person and Number Marking 
4.2.1 Person 


Mije-Sokean languages distinguish four person categories: exclusive, inclusive, second, and 
third. While the meaning of inclusive entails at least two persons, all of these categories are 
subject to optional pluralization. 

Proto-Mije-Sokean had an ergative morphology, reflected in two sets of person markers: 


1. The absolutive set: This set of person markers agrees with (i) the object of a transitive 
verb (see [7B], [10A], [14], [17], [20AB], [21], [27]); (ai) the subject of an independent 
intransitive verb (see [6]—[9], [11], [12], [15], [18], [26A], [31]-[34]); and (iii) the 
subject of a predicate noun or adjective (see [10BC], [13], [16], [19], [22]—[25], [26B], 
[28], [29]). It forms the basis of independent non-third-person personal pronouns 

2. The ergative set: This set marks (i) the subject (agent) of a transitive verb (see [7B], 
[10A], [14], [17], [20AB], [21], [27]); (ii) the subject of a dependent verb (see [9], 
[17], [19], [34]; and (iii) the possessor of a noun (see [9], [10ABC], [17], [18], [29]). 


Person markers are proclitics; the ergative markers are arguably affixes, and the absolutive 
markers are arguably words. When both an absolutive marker and an ergative marker precede 
a lexical item, the absolutive marker precedes the ergative. 

This Proto-Mije-Sokean system was maintained intact in Soteapan and Texistepec Gulf 
Sokean (and perhaps in Ayapa Gulf Sokean) and Epi-Olmec, but has been partially and 
differentially changed in the other individual Sokean languages. The person markers recon- 
structed for Proto-Mije-Sokean and Proto-Sokean are as follows (affixes that are actually 
attested in Epi-Olmec texts are in boldface type): 


Absolutive — Ergative 
First exclusive (X) 7+ [22] na+ [9], [10A], [29] 


First inclusive (I) tut tun+ [14] 
Second (2) mi+ 7in+ [10BC] 
Third (3) (passim) i+ [9], [10A], [17]-[19], [20B], [21], [27] [29],[34] 


The inclusive absolutive t+ is not found in our texts, and the exclusive absolutive marker 
7#+ is found only in nominal predicates. Because the third-person absolutive marker is 4 
(zero marking), independent intransitive verbs in these texts are spelled without any overt 
person marker, while transitives and dependent verbs are spelled with overt marking (except 
for the cases discussed in §2.2 where /i7i/ is spelled like /i/). Inclusive ergative t#n+ occurs on 
just one verb (twice), and second-person ergative 7in+ marks a god as possessor of two dif- 
ferent nouns. Exclusive ergative na+ is well attested and third-person ergative 7i+ is frequent. 


4.2.2 Pluralization 


The unmarked number is singular. Plural marking has several loci and subdivisions in Mije- 
Sokean languages; “plurality” refers to a noun or to a person agreement category. It can 
be marked on a noun, pluralizing the noun or its possessor. It can be marked on a verb, 
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pluralizing a subject or an object. A distinction may be made between third and non-third 
persons, and between animate and inanimate nouns. 

The marking of plurality is optional, even avoided, once plurality for a noun phrase or 
pronominal category has been established. Complete data on plural marking are not yet on 
hand for all Mije-Sokean languages, but are known for Soke (Copainala, Magdalena, Santa 
Maria Chimalapa, San Miguel Chimalapa), Soteapan Gulf Sokean, Oluta Mijean, Sayula 
Mijean, and Lowland Mije. 

Originally, the plural marker on nouns was probably Proto-Mije-Sokean *{+tuk}, found 
in Mijean and Oaxaca Soke, with no animacy distinction. 

The pluralizer for third-person subjects, objects, and possessors in every Mije-Sokean 
language is identical to that language’s lexical verb root meaning ‘to be finished’: Mijean 
*kux; Santa Maria Chimalapa Soke, San Miguel Chimalapa Soke * suk; other Sokean * yaj. It 
was probably *{-yaj} in Proto-Sokean; this is also found in Epi-Olmec (see [14], cf. [7A]). 

The pluralizer for non-third-person subjects, objects, and possessors was Proto-Mije- 
Sokean *{-ta7m}; no affix with this function happens to be attested in Epi-Olmec texts. 

Proto-Mije-Sokean *{+tuk} is displaced by certain affixes that are probably to be seen 
as elite innovations. Gulf Sokean *{+yaj} arises as an extension of *{-yaj} to serve as an 
inanimate or nonhuman noun pluralizer; in Gulf Sokean and Chiapas Soke, *{+ta7m} 
arises as an extension of *{-ta7m} to serve as an animate or human noun pluralizer. Both 
extensions are found in Epi-Olmec as well (see [10C], [20B]). 


4.2.3 Gender 


Gender is not a grammatical category in Mije-Sokean languages. 


4.3 Verb morphology 


Verbs begin with (i) obligatory pronominal agreement markers (84.2.1), optionally followed 
by (ii) incorporated modifiers (§4.3.3) and various derivational prefixes (§4.3.4). Next comes 
(iii) the verb root, then (iv) a variety of optional derivational suffixes and class changers 
(84.3.5), followed by (v) a variety of optional inflexional suffixes, and finally (vi) a single 
obligatory aspect/mood marker (§4.3.2). Essential distinctions to be made include that 
between ergative and absolutive, transitive and intransitive, various aspects and moods, and 
dependent versus independent status. 


4.3.1 Verb classes 
4.3.1.1 Transitivity 


Any lexical verb is either transitive or intransitive, though a certain percentage are bivalent 
in that they can be inflected as either transitive or intransitive with no overt intransitivizers 
or transitivizers. 

In the Epi-Olmec texts, the verb stems /ko.wik/ ‘sprinkle elsewhere/for others’ and /saj/ 
‘to share’ each occur both with and without an ergative prefix. In addition, several inde- 
pendent or optative verbs that are transitive in Mije-Sokean generally are found inflected 
intransitively in Epi-Olmec, with their single argument being a patient. The reason for this is 
that approximately one out of every six Mije-Sokean verbs is bivalent, occurring sometimes 
as a transitive and sometimes as an intransitive verb with no transitivizing or detransitivizing 
suffix. In Sokean, the subject of some of the intransitive forms is an agent, in most a patient; 
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when the subject is a patient, the verb has a mediopassive interpretation. In Epi-Olmec, only 
patient subjects occur in the available texts: for example, puw-we ‘it got scattered.’ Precisely 
which verbs are bivalent is a lexically specific fact that differs from language to language. 


4.3.1.2 Positional roots 


Positional roots in Sokean are defined by their occurrence with three suffixes: (i) the suffix 
*f nay7}, which forms an assumptive (‘to get into X position/state’) intransitive stem; (ii) the 
suffix *{.wa7y}, which forms a depositive (‘to leave something that is in X position/state’) 
transitive verb; and (iii) the suffix *{.na7}, which forms a stative adjective/participle (‘that 
is in X position/state’). The positional root with no derivational suffix can normally be used 
as a transitive verb with causative function (‘to make something be in X position/state’). In 
Epi-Olmec only the suffix {.na7} (stative) is attested thus far. 


(6) MO] 124-28 
T  te-ne-na-kak-wu 
R — §-te7n.na7=kak-we 
G  3a-tip.toe-stat-replace-1c 
FT It got replaced upright. 


(Here and in other example sentences, the first line presents a transcription of the relevant 
portion of the cited inscription; the second line offers a pre-Proto-Sokean reading of this; 
next follows a morpheme-by-morpheme gloss; the last line presents a free translation; a full 
list of grammatical codes precedes the bibliography.) 


4.3.2 Aspect and mood 


Each Mije-Sokean verb carries an obligatory aspect/mood suffix as its final morpheme. 
In Proto-Sokean, there are six to eight such affixes. These are not distinguished by the 
transitivity of the verb to which they are attached; instead, aspect markers are distinguished 
on the basis of their dependent versus independent status. 

There are apparently at least six categories of aspect and mood in Proto-Mije-Sokean: 
incompletive, completive, imperative, vetative, optative, and irrealis. Verbs form matched pairs 
differing for dependent versus independent function: 


Independent Dependent 
Incompletive *-pa *-e (> *-iafter Vhigh) 
Completive *-wu “il 
Imperative *_a7 (> *-a7 after Vinia) 
Vetative *-Wu 2 
Optative *-7in (Proto-Sokean) 
Trrealis *4 (> *-a after Viniq3 Proto-Soke) 


The vetative is negative (and dependent) imperative, and has other functions in Soke 
languages that may not be original. Though homophonous with the independent com- 
pletive, its functions are quite different, and it probably should be considered a separate 
morpheme. The optative is found in Sokean but is not known from Mijean, where its 
function may be filled by the descendant of the imperative. Another (dependent) category, 
irrealis or subjunctive, that is pointed to by Soke languages, would have been phonologically 
eroded in Gulf Sokean and is therefore not directly reconstructible from them. The irrealis 
occurs with certain subordinating “conjunctions,” and in other so far poorly characterized 
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contexts. The dependent completive did not survive into present-day Sokean languages, but 
was still attested at the Epi-Olmec stage. Intransitive verbs with dependent incompletive 
and dependent completive suffixes use ergative rather than absolutive person agreement 
markers. This phenomenon is called ergative shift. 

In Epi-Olmec we have identified independent incompletive -pa (see [21], [26AB], [29], 
[31], [33]);incompletive dependent -e ~ -i(see [9], [29], [34]); independent completive -wu 
(see [6], [9], [10A], [11], [12], [15], [18], [20B], [27], [32]—[34]); and dependent completive 
-ji (see [9], [14], [17]). 

We have not identified any likely imperative, vetative, or irrealis verb forms in the texts. 
Three verbs appear as optatives, one of them twice (see also [30]): 


(7) A. MOJUI-3 
T  yaj-7i “SACRIFICE” 
R — @-yaj -7i SACRIFICE 
G _3z-finish-opT 2 
FT The “dripping sacrifice” was supposed to be finished/used.up. 


B. MOJ R9-17 (with two possible readings given) 


ei AFTER-?su NINE ja-ma JAGUAR puk-ku-7i 

R jas maktas=tujtu jama -kajaw=puk-7i 
kajaw §-puk-7i 

G back four-past.five day 3a-jaguar-take-oPpT 


jaguar 3A-take-opT 
FT: Nine days later he was supposed to take a jaguar [with an incorporated 
direct object; see §4.3.3] 
OR: Nine days later [once again] a [tenth] jaguar was supposed to get taken. 


C. MOJ P*40-Q2 


T NOW - pak-7i 70-wa-ju/LASH-si 
R apv,-ti = %-puk-7i 7owa=Ju7ps.i 
G now 3a-take-opt macaw-lash-pn 


FT Nowa macaw-lashing/?band was supposed to get taken. 


As the preceding examples show, the optative suffix is spelled (7i) in Epi-Olmec texts rather 
than (7i-ni), the expected spelling of /7in/; this discrepancy is discussed below (see §7.2.1). 


4.3.3 Incorporation 


One common feature of Mije-Sokean languages is the incorporation of adjective, noun, 
and verb stems as modifiers of a verb (so-called incorporees). Their incorporated status 
is signaled, for example, by the occurrence of the pronominal agreement markers of the 
verb before the incorporee. These texts provide several examples of noun incorporation. 
Most are intransitive, with third-person subject, whose agreement marker is J-, so that no 
pronominal is explicitly spelled out (also [6], [7B], [12]): 


(8) MOJ Q27-30 
T  SING-ne-DO-paz 
R  @-wan.e=tzuk-pa 
G = 3a-sing-pN-do-I1 
FT He sings a song. 
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But there are dependent intransitive cases showing ergative shift (see 84.3.2) in which the 
sign for BLOOD occurs after the ergative pronominal 77+ and before the verb (see also [29]): 


(9) MOJ S44-To 
T NOW _ na-LOSE-ye 7i-saj  7i-BLOOD-SET-ji_mi-si-na-wu 
R_ apv,-ti natyak>tokoy.e 7itsaj 7itne7pin=tu7p-ji O-mi7ks-nay7-we 
G now  xe-cau-lose-PpN 3E-wing 3:-blood-set-pc — 3.a-quiver-PRF-IC 
FT “Then when my overthrown [rival]’s wing/shoulder came to rest bloodily, 
he/it had been quivering/flapping.” 


4.3.4 Derivational prefixes 


{ko.} ‘elsewhere’: ‘in another’s place, on someone else’s thing, for someone else’ 
Proto-Mije-Sokean has a prefix *ko:- that can be preposed both to verbs (and their nomi- 
nalizations) and to nouns (i.e., those that are not nominalizations of verbs). Epi-Olmec has 
examples of both these functions; the following illustrate its attachment to verbs (10A), to 
nominalizations (10B), and to nouns (10C): 


(10) A. MOJ P3-9 
T  na-BLOOD = 7i-ko-LOSE-pu-wu 
R  natne7pin = -7i+ko.tokoy-pu7-wu 


G _ xe-blood 3A-3E-ELSE-lose-ENTIRELY-IC 
FT “He spilled/hid my blood in another’s place.” 
B. TUX C9-D6 
‘i to+ke wu 7iz+nin-ko-SPAN-74, TURTLE-ki we 
R_ @-tok.e +wa7 = 7in+ko.tzat7.a7 tuki +we7 
G 3a-stain-PN REL 2E-ELSE-measure-AN turtle REL 


FT Stained [with blood?] is your elsewhere [otherworldly] 
handspan measure which is made of turtle[-shell]. 


C. TUX C4-8 
T FOUR 7ig+nij-ko-SKY+PILLAR — yaz 
R- @-maktas 7in+ko.tzap=kom t+yaj 
G = 3a-four 2E-ELSE-sky-pillar IP 


FT Four are your elsewhere [otherworldly] sky pillars. 
{ku.} ‘away’ 


Sokean languages have three derivational prefixes beginning with /k/ that are all pronounced 
/ku+/ in Soteapan Gulf Sokean: 


Soke Soteapan Gulf 
(MAR, MIG, COP) Sokean 
ko7= ku+ ‘with respect to the head’ 

(incorporated by verb, prepounded to noun) 
ko. ku+ ‘elsewhere’ (preposed to verb) 

‘someone else’s, step=’ (preposed to noun) 
ku. ku+ ‘away, ‘dispersed, ‘separate’ 


We would be inclined to reconstruct each of these prefixes as it is found in Soke, since 
Soteapan Gulf Sokean has radically reduced them to a single shape, but while Epi-Olmec 
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has (ko) for the second function (as expected), it has (ku) for the third function, in a so 
far single example on OBM:C1-3. Here, apparently, Soteapan Gulf Sokean preserves the 
original phonological shape. 


(11) OBMCI-3 
T | BEANSx ARRAY — ku=CROSS-we 


Rs suk= wastzuk.i -ku.jak-we 
G__ bean-good-do-pn 3.A-AWAY-Cut-IC 


FT The bean-bedecked one [Jome7 Suk] crossed over. 


For the second function Sayula Mijean has {ku+} preposed to verbs and {ko:+} preposed to 
nouns; and for the third function it has {ku+}, which tends to support *ku-+ as the Proto- 
Mije-Sokean shape for a verb prefix meaning ‘away, ‘dispersed’, ‘separate. Oluta Mijean 
has {ko7=} ‘head, {ko:.} ‘benefactive; but no correspondent to Soteapan Gulf Sokean and 
Sayula Mijean {ku+} = Soke {ku.} ‘away. 


{7aw=} ‘with respect to the mouth’ 

Though the Proto-Mije-Sokean prepound *{7aw=} is clearly the same as the Proto-Mije- 
Sokean noun root *7aw ‘mouth, the meaning of the prepound is not at all clear, and only 
occasionally indicates ‘mouth’ in any meaningful sense. 

The nominalization 7aw=ki7m.u7 ‘rulership’ appears twice on La Mojarra Stela 1. 
/7aw=ki7m/ ‘to give orders’ is reconstructibly Proto-Sokean. Proto-Sokean *ki7m means 
‘to go up, and in some Sokean languages is also a transitive verb ‘to mount. In the case of 
‘to give orders’ there is in fact a plausible reason for mentioning the mouth, even though in 
Sokean * 7Zaw no longer means ‘mouth, having been replaced by *jup, a cognate of the word 
for ‘nose’ in Mijean. 


{ni7.} ‘on the body’ 
This prefix goes back to Proto-Mije-Sokean * {ni:7.}. 


(12) MOJ V25-30 
T SHAPESHIFTER, ma-sa-ni-APPEAR-wu 
R jama (#-masa=ni7.APPEAR-wu 
G _ shapeshifter 3a-god-BoDy-appear-Ic 
FT A shape-shifter appeared divinely on his body. 


{nu.} ‘associative’ 
The meaning is ‘to VERB along with someone’. 


(13) MOJ 025-26 
T HALLOW na=SPAN+EARTH 
R_ (@-)ko.nu7ks.i — nw.tzat7.e=nas 
G (3A-)ELSE-greet ASSOC-measure-PN-earth 
FT _ ...(At) the hallowed ground jointly measured by hand spans... 
OR... The ground jointly measured by handspans had been hallowed. 


(Here the associative occurs in a passive nominalization.) 
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4.3.5 Non-aspect/mood suffixes on verbs 


{.pu7} ‘entirely, completely, all of it’ 
A suffix *{.pu7} can be reconstructed to Proto-Sokean, and on Sayula Mijean evidence 
possibly to Proto-Mije-Sokean, with the meaning ‘entirely, completely, all of it. 

The glyph MS47 occurs three times, in two distinct contexts, in the Epi-Olmec corpus 
(see [10A], [14]). It follows MS149+50, which we interpret as LOSE/TOKOY, at MOJ:P8 
in the string (na-BLOOD 7i-ko-LOSE-MS47-wz). If MS47 is a syllabic sign spelling a verb 
suffix, there are not many possibilities for reading it, given the set of syllables that are 
established as readings of other signs. The only suffix likely corresponding to an otherwise 
unread syllable is *{.pu7} ‘entirely, which suggests that MS47 spells (pu). In some Sokean 
languages /tokoy.pw7/ means ‘to spill? which would fit nicely in the context. This reading is 
consistent with its other context, as a phonetic complement to a verb referring to how the 
king’s allies dealt with his enemy, or as another instance of the suffix *.p#7 ‘entirely’ 


{>jay7} ‘indirective’ 

The valency-changing suffix {>jay7}, which goes back to Proto-Mije-Sokean, adds an in- 
direct object argument to a verb. When added to an intransitive verb it yields a transitive 
verb; when added to a transitive verb, it creates a double-object construction in which the 
verb can agree in person with one object and in number with another object: 


(14) MO] S7-12 
T  tu-nu-“DEAL.WITH”-pw-ja-yaj-wu 
R  §-tan+?tap(.py7)>jay7-yaj-we 
G = 3 A-IE-?spear-?ENTIRELY-NDIR-3P-IC 
FT We ?¢speared/ dismembered him/them for him/them. 


This is the only definite example in Epi-Olmec texts ofa verb with multiple optional suffixes. 
It conforms to general Mije-Sokean order restrictions, with {>jay7} before a pluralizer and 
perhaps after {.pu7} ‘completely. 


{-nay7} ‘perfect/progressive’ 

In the Epi-Olmec texts, the verb (mi-si-) /mi7ks/ ‘to quiver’ occurs twice, once with the 
suffix (-na) /-nay7/ (perfect/progressive). From comparative evidence we see that there is a 
Proto-Mije-Sokean suffix *{.na:y7} = *{.nay7} in Sokean. In the present-day Mije-Sokean 
languages this suffix has three standard functions: (i) to form an assumptive intransitive 
verb from a positional root (see §4.3.1.2; the root may itself occur as a transitive stem); (ii) 
to form a perfect or back-shifted completive, and a progressive as well; and (iii) to form an 
iterative intransitive verb from a verb root or symbolic root — in this last function the root 
is reduplicated. 

Since iterative function without reduplication is unknown in surviving languages, if 
/mi7ks-nay7/ meant “to quiver repeatedly’ it would be anomalous; example (9) shows that 
/mi7ks-nay7/ is not reduplicated. Example (29) shows that /mi7ks/ is an intransitive stem, 
so a form with /nay7/ would not be an assumptive based on a positional. Function (ii), 
the back-shifted completive, is so far known only in Soteapan Gulf Sokean, where it can be 
glossed as ‘has veRBen, ‘had verBen, ‘had been verBing. 

The suffixes {.pu7}, {>jay7}, and {-nay7} occur in this order in present-day Sokean 
languages; in Epi-Olmec, only the relative order of {.pu7} and {>jay7} may be attested. 
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4.3.6 Nominalizers 


{.na7} ‘stative’ 

From positional roots Sokean languages form a stative adjective or adverbial with the suffix 
{.na7}; see (6). Such a derivation has not yet been found in any Mijean language. Two 
such formations are seen in Epi-Olmec texts: /kuw.na7/ ‘(having been) set aside’; /te7n.na7/ 
‘standing (upright) on tiptoe’ Both serve as incorporated modifiers, and this function is 
common, though not universal or necessary, in the present-day languages. 


{.kuy7} ‘instrument’ 


Sokean languages have a suffix *{.kuy7} that forms instrument nouns from verbs. (There 
are relic forms in Mijean that support reconstructing this to proto-Mije-Sokean.) These 
nominalizations sometimes have readings that suggest they are not only instruments, but 
may also be nouns naming the action of the verb. One such nominalization is found twice 
in Epi-Olmec, at MOJ:B5—C4 and MOJ:R4-8, (pak-ku) /pak.kuy7/ “beating instrument” = 
‘bludgeon.’ 


(15) MOJ B5-C4 
T PIERCE ma _ pak-ku) we ma-STAR+tza SHINE-we 


R wu7tz.u7 ma — pak.kuy7) +wa7 matza7 O-kij-wa 
G pierce-aAN earlier beat-NsTR REL _ star 3.a-shine-1c 


FT Piercingly the bludgeon star [Venus] had shone earlier. 


It appears that in some Sokean languages, nouns in {.kuy7} must be formed on intransitive 
active themes. The result is that for many transitives, an antipassive theme in {.7oy} is the 
basis of the nominalization in {.kuy7}. 


{.7} ‘instrument 

In San Miguel Chimalapa Soke, {.7} forms instrument nouns out of particular verbs 
that contain certain of the possible derivational prefixes. This word-final /7/ is actually pro- 
nounced if the verb ends in a resonant (resonants are the consonants after which word-final 
/7/is preserved in this language). In all other Mije-Sokean languages, this final /7/ is uniformly 
lost; this correlates with the fact that, in all Mije-Sokean languages, there is a handful ofinstru- 
ment nominalizations that are not different from the verb itself. Epi-Olmec texts have yielded 
one instance, ((LOINCLOTH-pu) for /ni7.jup.7/ “body covering’ The synharmonic spelling 
of the stem-final /p/ shows that the nominalizer must be {.7} rather than {.A7} or {.E(7)}. 


Active and passive nominalizers 
The suffixes {.E}, {-E7}, and {.A7} are used to form agent-focus and patient-focus nomin- 
lizations in Mije-Sokean languages. Their uses in Epi-Olmec are interpreted as follows: 
Froma transitive verb a patient-focus (passive) nominalization can be derived with suffixes 
{.E}and {.E7}, and an agent-focus (active) nominalization can be derived with a suffix 
{.A7}. Usually, these suffixes are represented in phonetic spellings, whether partial (in final 
complements) or full, but they are frequently implicit in logograms for the verb stem. Even 
the same word can be spelled either way: for example, (PLANT) and (PLANT-7i) for nip7.i 
‘plant(ing). 
Passive nominalization with {.E} is abundantly attested: for example, (ne-ke) for /ne7k.e/ 
‘set aside’; (tu-si) for /tus.i/ ‘bristling, prickling’; (tze-tze) for /tzetz.e/ “chopped off (thing)’; 
(LOSE-ye) for /yak>tokoy.e/ ‘overthrown one’; and (SET.IN.ORDER) for /ne7w.e/ ‘set in 
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order (stones)’ (see also [7C], [10B], [11], [13], [17], [18], [20B], [22], [26AB], [28], [31]). 
There is less evidence for active nominalization with {.A7}, but there are enough examples 
in our small corpus to show that it was a productive, ifnot entirely regular, pattern: for exam- 
ple, (KNOT+GOVERNOR-7a) for /ko7=mon7.a7/ ‘head-wrap’; (?wo-ma) for /wo7m.a7/ 
‘sprout’; and (LOSE-ya) for /yak>tokoy.a7/ ‘overthrower’ (see also [10A], [15], [16], [20A], 
[21], [27], [32], [34]). Examples of {.E7}— such as (PLAY-tai) for /mutz.i7/ ‘impersonator’ 
(see also [21], [23]) — are rarer still. 

The evidence from present-day Mije-Sokean languages shows a fair degree of unifor- 
mity concerning passive nominalizations in {.E} and {.E7}, but no unity regarding agent 
nominalizations. However, in present-day Mije-Sokean languages there are numerous non- 
productive nominalizations with the suffixes {.A}and {.A7}, and many of these have active 
readings. Thus, our best current interpretation is that in Epi-Olmec there was an active 
nominalization in {.A7} that later lost its productivity. 


4.4 Nouns and Noun Phrases 


Nouns in Mije-Sokean languages do not need to be inflected at all. They are subject to several 
inflexional and morphosyntactic processes. They may be possessed, with ergative pronom- 
inal markers (see [9], [10ABC], [17], [18], [29]). They may be predicate nouns, which have 
subjects that are expressed by absolutive pronominal markers, as in the following example: 


(16) MOJ P19-22 


T TIME,+SKY.GODg=RAIN ma-TEN SKY.GOD,=SKY 
R_ §-tuj7=7aw=saw=jej.a7 mak tzap 
G — 3a-rain-MOUTH-festival-live-an Ten Sky 


FT [The god] Ten Sky is/was a/the rainy season god. 


Both nouns and their possessors may be pluralized. (Plural marking is discussed further in 
84.2.2 and §7.2.2.) 
A formula that allows for all these markers would look as follows: 


Absolutivet Ergativet NOUN +NounPL.  +PossPL. 
SUBJECT POSSESSOR 


4.4.1 Possessive constructions 


When a possessor is expressed by a noun or noun phrase, and is thus in the third person, 
the possessing noun (phrase) precedes the possessed noun, and the possessed noun bears 
the third-person ergative possession marker 7/+, as in the following (see also [9]): 


(17) MOJ R28-40 
T  7i-ne-ji Ja2-SYMBOL-si 7i-LOSE-ya 7i-ki-pi-we 
R_— §-7itne7w-ji jay7=ki7ps.i 7ityak>tokoy.a7 -7i+kip-we 
G —_ 3A-3E-put.stones-pc __-write-think-pN 3E-cau-lose-AN —3a-3E-fight-1c 
FT When he placed stones in order he fought against the overthrow(er)(s) of 
inscribed monuments. 


Adjectives and quantifiers can also occur with possessive markers. Possessed adjectives 
are interpreted as the corresponding abstract noun of quality (‘my/your/its X-ness’), and 
possessed quantifiers are interpreted as collectives (‘the number of us/y’all/them; ‘all of 
me/us/you/y’all/it/theny ). 
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4.4.2 Markers of noun phrase function: core arguments, peripheral 
arguments, locatives, and manner 


Except in Soke languages, Mije-Sokean nouns bear no case markers for such functions as 
ergative, absolutive, accompaniment, or instrument, and their absence from Epi-Olmec 
suggests that the postposed enclitic case markers of Soke are an innovation. 

For locative (and manner) functions, however, Mije-Sokean languages have a variety of 
postposed elements with both generic and specific function. 

Generic locative markers, roughly glossable as ‘at; include Proto-Mije-Sokean *{-++mu7}, 
Proto-Soke *{+ji}, and Proto-Mijean *{+pi}. 

Specific locative markers are recruited from the class of nouns, and are called “relational 
nouns.” These include such elements as Proto-Mije-Sokean *kuk ‘middle, Proto-Mije- 
Sokean *kw7 “down, under, Proto-Mije-Sokean *kws “up, top; Proto-Mije-Sokean *yuk ‘up, 
on, and Proto-Sokean *joj ‘inside.’ As nouns these items may be found both alone, and com- 
pounded with both nouns and verbs, as prepounds. As locative relators they are followed 
by one of the generic locators and preceded by the noun they govern, or bear a possessive 
ergative marker. 

Epi-Olmec shows kuk= as a prepound (see [18]) and =joj as a locator followed by +mu7. 
The combination =joj +mu7 is in turn followed by +k ‘from’ (see [19]), which is so far 
known only from Sokean. The relational nouns are treated as postpounds, and the locative 
markers are treated as enclitics. 


{kuk=} ‘middle’ 
(18) MOJ N18-29 


T  pe-wa 7i-“MACAW.POWER,” — 7i-“ECCENTRIC.FLINT” 
R  §-pey-wu 7itMACAW.POWER 7itECCENTRIC.FLINT 
G 3A-brandish-Ic 3-2? 3E-2? 


T  7i-ku-MIDDLE-tzaj-ja-me 
R_ 7i+ kuk=tza7=jam.e 
G 3x-middle-stone-remember-Pn 
FT His “Macaw.power’, his “eccentric.flint”, and his pectoral stone memento got 
brandished. 
{=joj} ‘inside’; {+-mu7} ‘at’; {+k} ‘from’ 
(19) MOJ P3139 


fe (TITLE,) xxxxxx ?7i-LET.BLOOD _ PENIS-jo mu ke 
R ancestor(?) 7i+LET.BLOOD.E kan=joj +mu7 +k 
G 9 3z-let.blood-p1 penis-inside LOC FROM 

T PRINCE+BRACE wu 

R %-PRINCE +wu7 

G 3a-prince REL 


FT (Ancestral(?)) ... when he was blood-letting from inside the penis, he was a 
prince-type. 

OR [When] the ancestral[?]... was blood-letting from inside the penis, he was a 
prince-type. 


4.4.3 Enclitic relativizer 


Mije-Sokean languages have a relativizer, an enclitic particle that can be added to any word 
that can serve as the head of a phrase or constituent. The relativizer may have allomorphs 
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distributed according to either phonological or grammatical conditions. The meanings of 
relativizations vary. When added to a verb, the relativizer produces a relative clause, which 
always precedes the noun it modifies, according to the right-headedness principle. But a 
relativized (usually only intransitive) verb can also stand alone as a nominalization, such as 


2« ae 


“one who kills people” = ‘murderer, “one who teaches” = ‘teacher, “one who has studied” = 
‘teacher, “one who studies” = ‘student, “one who gives orders” = ‘ruler. 

In Epi-Olmec, the only known relativizer is +w#7, which is found added only to nouns 
(no relative clauses based on verbs are attested; see §5.3.1). It is used in three ways, each 
according with Mije-Sokean usage generally. 

When an adjective or a noun modifies a noun, the modifier may be followed by the 


relativizer (type 1: prenominal modifier; see also [15]): 


(20) A. MOJ K5-L3 


T tzu-siwa “COMMANDING.GENERAL” tuk MOUNTAIN+LORD 
R_ tzusi_ +wu7 COMMANDING.GENERAL | tuk.u7 kotzuk ko.yumi 
G child REL 2? harvest-AN mountain ELSE-leader 


FT... [said] the youthful “commanding general” Harvester Mountain-Lord. 


B. MOJ D1-F6 

T KNOT+HALLOW ma-sa-SPRINKLE ta-ma 

R X+ko.nu7ks.i masa=wik.i +ta7m 

G ?-ELsE-greet-PN —_ god-sprinkle-psn AP 
T NOBLE “WARLEADER” wu kak+SUPPORT ta-ma 
R sa7sa7(=pun) WARLEADER +wu7 kak.e=SUPPORT.A7 = +ta7m 
G noble(+person) REL replace-pN-support-AN AP 
T 71-ki-pi-wu 
R @-7i+kip-we 


G 3A-3E-fight-1c 
FT Coronated ones hallowed by sprinkling fought against noble (and) 
“war-leader”-type succession-supporters [i.e., would-be successors/usurpers]. 


An adjective or a noun (even when used as an adverb) may be followed by the relativizer 
but not modify a following noun; in such cases the combination means ‘a NOUN/ADJECTIVE- 
type one. In this construction, the noun or noun phrase with +ww7 is in apposition to 
another noun or noun phrase, and that one having +w#7 comes second (type 2: postnominal 
apposition; see also [10B]): 


(21) TUX FI-10 


T  GOD-ja jiy-tzi TITLE3-ne tu+CLOTH we 7ig-Sa.+paz 
R_ jej.a7 ji7tz.i7 TITLE; tuku7 t+wu7 -7itsaj-pa 
G_ breathe-an_ wrinkle-pn ?? cloth REL 3A-3E-Share-11 


FT The god Longlip, was sharing out the “Macaw-Slantbar” cloth things. 


This is the only way a noun with +wu7 can follow another noun phrase that it per- 
tains to. 

There is also an isolated or independent (type 3) use of the relativizer. The noun or noun 
phrase to which +ww7 applies is independent of other nouns or noun phrases — it is not a 
modifier, and it is not in apposition (see also [10B], [19], [26AB], [29]): 
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(22) TUX B4-C3 
T 7a2,-DEEDSMAN+ki BEARD.MASK — sa7-NOBLE wu 
R 7a+tzek.i=pen BEARD.MASK _ sa7sa7(=pun) +wa7 
G xa-do-pNn-person 2 noble-person — REL 
FT Iam a “deedsman,” a beard-mask (wearer), a noble one. 


(23) CHP-sh CI-5 
T LONGLIP, CLOTH we tu-ku 
R_ ji7tz.i7 tuku7 +wa7  -tuk.a7 
G wrinkle-pn_ cloth REL 3A-cut-PN 
FT The thing that is made of pleated cloth has been cut. 


4.4.4 Numerals 


Numerals are common in the Epi-Olmec texts but, as is characteristic in Mesoamerica, they 
occur mainly in calendric expressions. There are a few noncalendrical uses, and only in 
these instances are the numerals sometimes spelled out phonetically, partly or completely — 
metz= ‘2’ spelled (me-tze); 7i7ps ‘20’ spelled (TWENTY-si); mak ‘10’ spelled (ma-TEN). 
The uses of numerals that have been observed in the Epi-Olmec texts are the following: 
(i) as an enumerator/counter (preceding the word it modifies, as in six months, thirteen 
years, one year); (ii) as an incorporated number of times of an action (as in metz= ‘2’; see 
[26B]); (iii) as an ordinal numeral (following the word it modifies, as in 7i7ps ‘20’; see [32]; 
(iv) as a coefficient to a day name or month name (preceding the word it is associated with; 
cf. mak ‘10° in [16]). 


4.4.5 Demonstratives 


There are three demonstrative roots that can be reconstructed to the Proto-Mije-Sokean 
stage, and all three are attested in Epi-Olmec: *yw7 ‘proximal / near speaker / near time of 
event’ (24); *je7 ‘distal / far from speaker / far from time of event’ (25); *te7 ‘near hearer; 
aforementioned’ (26AB): 


{yu7} ‘this’ 

(24) MOJ R18-22 
T SKIN-DRUM = ¢sut?su yu “GOVERNOR” 
R  @-naka=kowa — su7ksu7 ya7 GOVERNOR 


G  3a-skin-drum hummingbird this “governor” 
FT This “governor”(’s headdress) was a skin-drum (and a) hummingbird. 


{je7} ‘that’ 

(25) MOJN13-17 
T SKIN-DRUM — @su+?su je “GOVERNOR” 
R  @-naka=kowa — su7ksu7 je7 GOVERNOR 


G  3a-skin-drum hummingbird yon “governor” 
FT That “governor”(’s headdress) was a skin-drum (and a) hummingbird. 
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{te7} ‘the aforementioned’ (also [27]) 


(26) A. MOJ Q26-33 
T te SING-ne-DO-paz —_ja-ma we 
R- teZ -wan.e=tzuk-pa jama +wu7 
G that 3a-sing-pn-do-II  shapeshifter REL 
FT The aforementioned one sings a song which is about/of a 
shape-shifter/day(’s length?). 


B. OBM FI1-G4 
T  me-tze=UPROOT-si te PLANT 
R  @-metz=wis.i te7 — nip7.i 
G = 3a-two-uproot-PN that plant-pn 


FT That planting has/had been uprooted by twos 
(i.e., two stalks at a time, one in each hand). 


Demonstrative roots are used as noun modifiers/identifiers and as noun substitutes, and 
(among other things) are the basis of adverbs of manner, time, and place (in Epi-Olmec, 
the bare demonstrative roots are known to occur as noun identifiers and noun substitutes). 


/je7.tza/ or /je.tza/ ‘thus, that way’ 
In addition, a manner adverb (je-tzw) (/je7tza/ or /jetzu/) ‘thus, in that way’ is 
attested: 


(27) MOJ MI1-7 


T  GO.UP je-tza te 7i-si-we 
R  ki7m.a7 je7.tza te7 = -(7i+)7is-we 


G  go.up-AN yon-manner that 3a-3E-see-IC 
FT That was how the latter/aforementioned saw/witnessed the ascent/ 
installation/accession. 


{7is} ‘lo, behold’ 

The word 7is ‘lo, behold’ (<Proto-Mije-Sokean *7is) has an indexical function and is at- 
tested, alone (in San Miguel Chimalapa Soke) and combined with demonstrative roots, in 
some Mije-Sokean languages. It is the unadorned verb root ‘to see’. At the time that 7is was 
recognized as an Epi-Olmec deictic adverbial, it had not yet been reconstructed for any 
pre-modern form of Mije-Sokean. 


(28) MOJ H3-I4 
T 7i-siz THIRTEEN YEAR  BUNDLE-ti 
R 7is. mak=tuke 7ame7 §-pit.i 
G see ten-three year 3a-tie-PN 
FT [When] behold, there was a prisoner for thirteen years. 


4.4.6 Interrogative-indefinites 


The words that serve as interrogatives, ‘who?’ {7i} and ‘what?’ {ti}, are also used in indirect or 
indefinite function to mean ‘the one who; whoever’ and ‘that which; whatever’ respectively. 
They are not necessarily used in relative function, and any such use in present-day Mije- 
Sokean languages plausibly results from the influence of Spanish. 
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{ti} ‘what’ 

(29) MOJ 825-34 
T 7i-BLOOD-mitsi, ti MACAW _ we-pa na-BLOOD wu 
R 7itne7pin=mi7ks-i ti 7owa J-wej-pa O-na+ne7pin +wu7 
G 3x-blood-quiver-p1_ what macaw 3a-shout-II_ 3a-xE-blood REL 


FT When he quivers/flaps bloodily, what Macaw shouts is: 
“Tt/He is my bloody thing/one.” 


Though in this usage {ti} is the logical object of a morphologically intransitive verb, this 
usage is regular and not a grammatical violation in Soteapan Gulf Sokean and San Miguel 
Chimalapa Soke. Crosslinguistically, it is common (without necessarily being regular or 
predominant) for intransitive verbs of speaking to have what is spoken mentionable without 
thereby becoming transitive. 


{7i} ‘who’ 


(30) TUX BI-3 
T 7i 70-71 
R Zi 0-7oy-7i 
G who = 3a-take.trip-opr 
FT “Who should go ona trip?” 


4.5 Time words 


Adverbials are predicate modifiers that specify time, frequency, manner, place, extent, pur- 
pose, reason, etc. In Mije-Sokean languages there is no lexical category of adverbs, nor any 
standard inflexional device that produces adverbials. Many of the words that function as 
adverbials in these languages are invariant forms of nouns or adjectives; others, while mor- 
phologically complex, are not subject to inflexion, and have been formed by non-productive 
patterns of compounding and suffixation. 

In Epi-Olmec texts, the following words function as or act like temporal adverbs: 


{ma} ‘earlier’ (see also [15]) 


(31) MO] Q3-8 
T ma ke-ne FOLD-pa CLOTH 
R ma ken.e  @-paks-pa — tuku7 
G earlier see-pN 3a-fold-11_ cloth 
FT Earlier, (a) garment/cloth(s) was/were getting folded in plain sight. 


{jas} ‘after’ 

MS89 is a logogram that occurs at MOJ N*38, R9, and T17; in the last-named two it is 
followed by MS178. In each instance MS89 or MS89 + MS178 is followed by a numeral 
expression and a spelling of the word jama “day (see also 23B). Epi-Olmec does not begin 
clauses with subordinators, and there are no coordinators known in Epi-Olmec or recon- 
structible to Proto-(Mije-)Sokean. The most likely non-nominal in sentence-initial position 
is an adverbial of time or manner. MS89 seems to mean ‘after’ In Mije-Sokean languages this 
would be an adverbial formed on the noun *jus ‘back, but plausibly not consisting of the 
bare root. A unique Proto-Sokean or Proto-Mije-Sokean word ‘after’ cannot at this time be 
reconstructed. MS89 and MS89 + MS178 seem to have exactly the same function. MS178, if 
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a syllabogram, may represent /su/, or whatever syllable or morpheme ended the Epi-Olmec 
word meaning ‘after’ For the moment, pending possible improvement in our knowledge, 
we take the Epi-Olmec word for ‘after’ to have been or begun with /jus/: 


(32) MO] T13-23 
T  GO.UP-JAGUAR TWENTY+si-THREE 
R ki7me7=kajaw 7i7ps ko tuku 
G_ go.up-aN-jaguar —_ twenty-and-three 


T AFTER-?se THIRTEEN SHAPESHIFTER;  pek-ku-wa 

R jas mak=tuky jama 0-pak-we 

G back ten-three day 3.a-take-1c 
FT After thirteen days ascent jaguar [number] twenty-three got taken. 


{win} ‘in front’ 

MS8’ is a logogram that we interpret as meaning ‘in front, partly because the preceding glyph 
(MS90) is plausibly a syllabogram (wi) at OBM:G1, and ‘in front’ in Mije-Sokean languages 
is probably based on Proto-Mije-Sokean * win ‘face, eye, surface, front. We transcribe MS8’ as 
BEFORE, IN.FRONT/ WIN... However, we do not know of a Mije-Sokean language where 
the word for ‘in front’ is simply /win/: it always has at least one suffix attached, but the 
attested suffixes differ across the various languages. We take MS8’ to be a logogram for ‘in 
front, but we cannot at this point specify how the word ended: 


(33) MOJ O* 27-33 
T POUND-we DRUM ?¢wi-BEFORE FOLD+pa,  tu+CLOTH 
R_ — §-naks-we kow.a win. Q-paks-pa — tuku7 
G 3a-pound-ic_ drum face 3a-fold-11 cloth 
FT The drum got pounded; [then] the garments were getting folded in front. 


5. SYNTAX 


5.1 Word order 


Before 1990, Kaufman had realized that Proto-Mije-Sokean must have had Subject— 
(Object)—Verb (S(O) V) word order, although no modern Mije-Sokean language was known 
to preserve this order, as all other word order characteristics are consistent with it, and the 
verb-initial orders of the modern languages are interpretable as a diffused feature. The Epi- 
Olmec data indicate that this ancestral word order was preserved, in transitive and in active 
intransitive clauses, while the position of the subject relative to the verb was variable in 
nonactive intransitive clauses. Since the Epi-Olmec pattern was worked out, SOV was found 
to be the basic word order in Santa Maria Chimalapa Soke, confirming SOV as the basic 
word order in Proto-Sokean and throughout the pre-Proto-Sokean era. 

On La Mojarra Stela 1, within a clause, every object encoded as a full noun or noun phrase 
immediately precedes the verb that governs it (see [10A], [17], [20B], [21]). Similarly, every 
subject of a transitive verb ([20B], [21], [27]) and every agentive subject of an intransitive 
verb (see [26A], [29]) precedes the verb. In transitive clauses, subjects precede objects if 
both are present; otherwise, subjects immediately precede verbs. In addition, subjects and 
objects can be fronted to outside the clause (see [27], [32]). 

Nonagentive subjects usually follow, but sometimes precede, intransitive verbs. Among 
thirty-six nonactive predicates, the predicate is more likely to precede the subject by a 3:2 
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margin — whether that predicate is an intransitive stem, a mediopassive, or a nonverbal 
predicate. 

Interrogative-indefinite constituents, no matter what their syntactic function, are fronted 
to clause-initial position (see [29]). 


5.2 Subordination 


Eleven clauses in Epi-Olmec texts contain a verb marked with a dependent suffix ({-E} 
dependent incompletive or {-ji}dependent completive). Word order is completely regular: 
each dependent clause precedes its associated independent clause. 

There are four or five cases of a dependent clause followed bya clause containing a predicate 
noun or adjective (see [19]), and six or seven cases followed by a clause containing a verb with 
an independent aspect suffix ({-pa} independent incompletive, see [29], or {-wu} indepen- 
dent completive, see [9], [17], [34]). Four or five of the independent clauses are completive and 
two are incompletive; as expected on pragmatic grounds, most (all but one) agree in aspect. 

In each case, the contextual meaning of this construction has to be interpreted as either 
(i) ‘when suBJ, VERB,-S/-ed, SUBJ) VERB2-S/-ed’ (where suBJ2 can have the same referent as 
suBJ,, but need not); or (ii) “when suBJ, VERB-s/-ed, SUBJ, is/was NOUN/ADJ.’ This meaning 
for the construction was not known from extant Mije-Sokean languages at the time it was 
found and identified in the Epi-Olmec texts. Since then it has been found to be a living 
construction in Santa Maria Chimalapa Soke and in Totontepec Mije. It has not yet been 
determined whether such a construction exists in other Mije-Sokean languages. 


{+7k«a} ‘when; temporal subordinator with past tense reference’ 

This element is found just once in known Epi-Olmec texts. It occurs attached to a verb with 
the dependent incompletive suffix, which already has to be interpreted as temporally subor- 
dinated. Thus, its use here is presumably optional. (This happens to be the one dependent 
clause that disagrees in aspect with the independent clause.) A cognate suffix is actively used 
in Soke (Copainala Soke {+7k}, ‘temporal subordinator [possibly with past tense reference 
on verbs]’; Magdalena Soke {+7(a)k}, ‘temporal subordinator [with past tense reference 
on verbs]’; Santa Maria Chimalapa Soke {+7k}, ‘temporal subordinator in predicates with 
past tense reference’, and {+k(#) }, ‘marker of subordination on preposed dependent clause’ 
and ‘marker of fronted verb phrase within a clause’). In addition, in Soteapan Gulf Sokean 
there are frozen instances of {-k} with the apparent meaning ‘temporal subordination’ on 
some temporal adverbs and preposed subordinators. In present-day Soke, the temporal 
subordinating clitic is used on verbs bearing independent (rather than dependent) aspect 
suffixes, but still showing ergative shift on intransitive verbs. The usage in present-day Soke 
suggests that in Epi-Olmec an additional meaning of “past time’ may have been present. 
The optional (#) in Magdalena Soke is plausibly epenthetic and harmonic in origin, is not 
compatible with the Epi-Olmec spelling, and probably should not be projected back into 
the Proto-Sokean reconstruction, which we propose to be *{+7ku}. 


(34) MOJ Q18-25 


T ...  7i-ko-te ke PIERCE x NOW 
R (-7i+kot-e +7ku wu/7tz.u7 ADV\-ti 
G 3A-3-put.away-DI WHEN plerce-AN now 


T “STAR.WARRIOR” HALLOW-wu 
R  STAR.WARRIOR — @-ko.nu7ks-wa 
G is 3A-ELSE-greet-IC 
FT When he was putting it away, piercingly now the “star-warrior” got hallowed. 
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5.3 Unattested traits of Epi-Olmec grammar 


Some basic aspects of Mije-Sokean grammar are not yet documented in Epi-Olmec texts. 
None of the ten grammatical traits discussed below have been found in any of the known texts. 


5.3.1 Relativized VPs 


In Mije-Sokean languages, relative clauses can be formed by postposing the relativizer to 
an inflected verb; often a relativized intransitive verb is lexicalized as the name of a type of 
person who does or undergoes some action. No relative clauses built out of an inflected verb 
have been identified in Epi-Olmec texts, and they are probably not present in them. The 
morphemes that mark the relativizing function are various; some languages show as many 
as three shapes, including /7/, /wa7/, /pu7k/, /pu7/, /7pV/, /pa/, and /p/. Proto-Mije-Sokean 
probably had *wu7 and a shape something like *pw7, since both pronunciations are found 
in languages of both major branches. The form /wu7/ is known in Epi-Olmec following 
nouns; we are not entitled to predict the shape of the relativizer with verbs without explicit 
spellings, although something that would be spelled (pw) is a highly likely one. 


5.3.2 Negatives 


A predication negator *{ya} (~ *{yak}) is known from most Sokean languages; most 
forms of Soke have other or additional predication negators which are higher predicates or 
auxiliaries. The negator “{7uy} (~ *{7u}) is found in negative imperatives (vetatives) and 
some quantifiers. Both *{ya} and *{7uy} are reconstructible to Proto-Sokean. Mijean has a 
negator of the approximate shape * {ka}, and another, * {ni}, which may be pre-Columbian. 


5.3.3 Causative 


All Mije-Sokean languages make use of a reflex of the Proto-Mije-Sokean causative mor- 
pheme *{yak>} to causativize both intransitive and transitive verbs. 


5.3.4 Antipassive 


Sokean languages have an antipassivizing suffix {>7oy}, which would be spelled (70) in 
Epi-Olmec texts. It has not been observed in our texts, and is probably not present. Mijean 
languages have no antipassivizing suffix and no cognate to Proto-Sokean *{>7oy}. 


5.3.5 Passive and reflexive 


All Sokean languages have at least one morphological device (a suffix) for removing the 
agent from a transitive verb, producing what can be called an agentless passive; the same 
suffix also has a reflexive reading in most languages (this form is intransitive, having a single 
argument). However, the Sokean languages do not agree on a single shape for this function, 
and some languages have more than one suffix that seem to have the same function. A 
suffix shape *{>Atuj} may be reconstructible to Proto-Sokean, but nothing like it has been 
found in Epi-Olmec texts. Mijean languages use a prefix *{yak>} (homophonous with the 
causative) with a passive reading. 
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5.3.6 Syntactic reflexive 


Besides the morphological agentless passive that may have a reflexive reading, Sokean lan- 
guages may form a reflexive construction with the noun *win “face; surface; front; body. 
As a direct object, *win marks the reflexive person; it is possessed with the same ergative 
marker that marks the subject of the reflexive transitive verb. This construction has not been 
observed in Epi-Olmec texts. 


5.3.7 Reciprocal 


In Mije-Sokean languages generally, a reciprocal form of a verb is formed by preposing 
*“{nayt+} to a passive/reflexive verb before the lexical stem and after the person markers. 


5.3.8 Indefinite subject 


In Sokean languages, from any intransitive verb, an indefinite subject form can be made 
by suffixing *{>Anum} to the lexical stem before adding aspect and mood markers. The 
meaning is ‘people VERB, ‘there is VERBing’ 


5.3.9 Auxiliaries 


All Mije-Sokean languages have constructions in which a small set of auxiliary verbs act as 
the syntactic heads but semantic modifiers of a main lexical verb. These auxiliaries encode 
such meanings as ‘go to VERB, ‘come to VERB, ‘want to VERB, ‘finish vVERBing, and a 
number of other similar notions. From existing languages, it would seem that the most 
archaic pattern would be 


ABS+ (ERG+)MAIN.VERB-suffix # AUX-ASPECT/MOOD 


The suffix in the above construction would be either a subordinating (dependent) suffix or 
a nominalizer. Oluta (Mijean) has /-E/ and Santa Maria Chimalapa (Sokean) has /-A/. Since 
there are both subordinators and nominalizers with both of these shapes, no clear answer 
to the identity of these suffixes is likely to be soon forthcoming, although subordinators 
often induce ergative shift, and the auxiliary construction does not. In general, Mije-Sokean 
languages do not use non-finite verb forms as the heads/nuclei of verb phrases, so the 
“subordinator” interpretation is more plausible. 

In any case, no auxiliary constructions have been noted in known Epi-Olmec texts. In all 
Sokean languages the main verb takes a suffix {-wu} (probably the vetative suffix {-wa)}) 
when preceded by an auxiliary, but we suspect that auxiliaries were clause-final in Epi-Olmec 
times and that this Proto-Sokean structure dates from a post-Epi-Olmec period. 

Sokean languages use different suffixes after auxiliaries or negatives than elsewhere. These 
suffixes can be roughly characterized as dependent markers. The words that encode negatives 
are themselves distinguished for completive/incompletive aspect, but do not mark it explic- 
itly. While negative markers are preverbal in all Mije-Sokean languages, and have probably 
always been so, auxiliaries were probably originally postverbal and their largely or entirely 
preverbal distribution in most languages is an innovation. The suffix *-wu, occurs in post- 
auxiliary and post-negative constructions in all Sokean languages (in these constructions, 
*_waty never encodes completive aspect). 


5.3.10 Independent personal pronouns 


Non-third person independent pronouns can be reconstructed for Proto-Mije-Sokean, 
and Proto-Sokean, as follows: 7u-tz ‘P; tu-tz ‘we (inclusive)’; mi-tz ‘you. All of these 
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could be pluralized by combination with a pluralizing enclitic that does not have a sin- 
gle reconstructible form for Proto-Mije-Sokean or Proto-Sokean. 7u#-tz + pluralizer means 
‘we (exclusive)’; ##-tz + pluralizer means ‘we (inclusive)’; mi-tz + pluralizer means ‘you 
all. Not all Mije-Sokean languages have a third-person independent personal pronoun. 
Languages lacking a third-person pronoun use the demonstrative words in this function. 
Those languages that do have a third-person pronoun typically base it on the demonstrative 
"7e7. 


6. LEXICON 


The currently recognized Epi-Olmec vocabulary is almost exclusively Mije-Sokean in origin. 
This is not surprising. Mesoamerican languages generally are relatively resistant to lexical 
borrowing, and to date no Proto-Sokean, Proto-Mijean, or Proto-Mije-Sokean words have 
a recognized foreign origin. In contrast, many other Mesoamerican language groups show 
reconstructible borrowings from Mije-Sokean. This reflects both cultural attitudes and the 
culturally prominent roles of Mije-Sokeans over other Mesoamericans in early intercultural 
interactions. There is one non-Mije-Sokean word identified in Epi-Olmec: /nup/ (spelled 
(nu-pu) ) ‘counterpart; the other member ofa pair’, which is borrowed from Greater Lowland 
Mayan *nuhp of the same meaning. 

Much of the morpheme stock of Epi-Olmec is specifically Sokean. We have identified 
forty Sokean roots and nine Sokean grammatical morphemes spelled phonetically (in part 
or entirely): for example, jama ‘day’ spelled (ja-ma), .na7 ‘stative’ spelled (na). 

It is to be expected that some words that are now specifically Mijean were lost in Sokean 
in the last few centuries before the Proto-Sokean stage, and therefore that a few such words 
might be attested in Epi-Olmec texts. We have securely read only two words that are at 
present restricted to Mijean, sew ‘sun’ and w#7m.i ‘nodding’ It was already known that 
*suw was the Proto-Mije-Sokean word for ‘sun’ Commonly in Mesoamerica, a single word 
means ‘sun, ‘day, and ‘festival, which is the range of meanings of Proto-Mijean *suw; 
Proto-Sokean has it with the meaning ‘festival; alongside innovated *jama for ‘sun, day. 

The following vocabulary lists all Epi-Olmec lexical items that are spelled phonetically, 
whether by a fully phonetic spelling or bya logogram with a phonetic complement, as we had 
identified them by the fall of 2001. The forms are cited in pre-Proto-Sokean phonological 
garb, first in our practical orthography and afterward in IPA. The stage at which the lexeme is 
reconstructible within Mije-Sokean is also specified: pMS is Proto-Mije-Sokean; pS is Proto- 
Sokean. All reconstructions are in the form determined by Kaufman. TK marks cognate sets 
put together by Kaufman, along with the year it was recognized; SW marks cognate sets put 
together by Wichmann, all published in 1995. 

Grammatical class information is specified as follows: adj = adjective; adv = adverbial; 
num = numeral; s = substantive; sr = relational noun; sv = verbal noun; vi = intransitive 
verb; vt = transitive verb; med = mediopassive; pcp = participle; unacc = unaccusative. 


Zame7 (< pMS*7a:me7) s_ year. Spelled (DRUM/YEAR, DRUM/YEAR-me). IPA: 
?ame?. (TK 1963) 

7i(> pS) pron:interr-indef who’?. Spelled (7i). IPA: 2i. (TK 1963) 

7i7ps (< pMS*7i:7ps) num _ twenty. Spelled (MOON/TWENTY-si)). IPA: ?i2ps. 
(TK 1963) 

7is (< pMS*7is) vt/unerg to see. Spelled (7i-si-wa). IPA: ?is. (TK 1963) 
7is (< pMS*7is) expl lo!, behold! Spelled (7i-si, 7i-siz). IPA: ?is. (TK 1991) 

7otuw(>pS) vi to speak. Spelled (70-tu-pa). IPA: ?otuw. (SW 1991) 
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7Zowa(< pMS*7owa) s macaw, parrot. Spelled (7o+wa, MACAW). IPA: 2owa. 
(TK 1992) 
7oy(< pMS*7oy) vi to go (and return), to take a trip. Spelled (7o0-7i). IPA: ?oy. 
(TK 1963) 
jak(> pS) vt/vi to cut. IPA: hak. (TK 1963) 
ku.jak (> pS) vi to cross over. Spelled (ku-CROSS-ww). IPA: ku.hak. (TK 1993) 
jam (> pS *jam.uj) vt to remember. IPA: ham. (TK 1963) 
kuk=tza7=jam.e. s pectoral stone memento. Spelled (7i-ku-MIDDLE-tza-ja-me). 
IPA: kuk=tsa?=ham.e. (TK 1963 + TK 1991) 
jama(>pS) s_ day; shape-shifter’s animal guise. Spelled (ja-ma, jay-ma, GUISE), 
GUISE). IPA: hama. (TK 1963 + TK 1991) 
jay7 (< pMS *ja:y7) vt/vi to write. IPA: hay?. (TK 1963) 
jay7=ki7ps.i sv<v+v_ inscribed monument. Spelled (ja;-SYMBOL-si2). IPA: 
hay?=ki?ps.i. 
je7 (< pMS *je7) dem __ that. Spelled (je). IPA: he?. (TK 1963) 
je7.tzu (> pS) dem _ thus, like that. Spelled (je-tza). IPA: he?.tsi. (TK 1992) 
jej(>pS) vi to live, breathe. IPA: heh. (TK 1963) 
jej.a7(> pS) sv<vi_ god: ‘living one’ Spelled (GOD-ja). IPA: heh. a?. 
(TK 1994) 
ji7tz(> pS) vt/vi_ to (get) wrinkle(d). IPA: hi?ts. (TK 1994) 
ji7tz.i7 (> pS) sv<vt wrinkled, pleated; earthly Longlip god (“wrinkled one”). 
Spelled (ji-LONGLIP, ji-tzi). IPA: hi?ts.i?. (TK 1994) 
joj (< pMS *jo:t? > pS*joj) sr inside. Spelled (jo). IPA: hoh. (TK 1963) 
jome7(< pMS*jome7) adj new. Spelled (jo-me-NEW). IPA: home?. (TK 1963) 
jup (< pMS*jup) vt to cover. IPA: hup. (TK 1992 + SW 1991) 
ni7.jup.7 sv body-covering. Spelled ((7LOINCLOTH-pu). IPA: ni?.hup.?. 
ju7ps (< pMS *ju7ps) vt to lash, to tie something onto something else. IPA: hu?ps. 
(SW 1991) 
7owa-ju7ps.i sv macaw-lashing. Spelled (7o+wa=ju/LASH-si). IPA: ?owa=hu?ps.i. 
jus (< pMS *jus) adv  after[ward]. Spelled (AFTER, AFTER-?su). IPA: his. (SW 1991+ 
TK 1993) 
kak (> pS) vt/unacc _ to (get) replace(d). Spelled (kak-wu). (SW 1991) 
kake sv<vt exchange, replacement. Spelled (kak). 
kak.w7 (> pSoke *kak.w7) sv <vt  replacer, successor. Spelled (kak). IPA: kak-i?. 
(TK 1992) 
kakpe7 (< pMS *kakpe7) s scorpion; Scorpius. Spelled (kak-SCORPIUS-pe). IPA: 
kakpe? (TK 1963) 
ken(> pS) vt tosee. (TK 1993) 
ken.e (> pSoke) pcp <vt_ seen: visible, public. Spelled (ke-ne). (TK 1993) 
kij (< pMS*kij) vi to give light, shine. Spelled (SHINE-wa, ki-wu). IPA: kih. (SW 1991) 
ki7m(> pS) vi to go up, accede. Spelled (7i-GO.UP). IPA: ki?m. (TK 1963) 
ki7m.u7 (> pS) sv <vi accession, rising, ascent, installation. Spelled (GO.UP). IPA: 
ki?m.i? (SW 1991) 
7Zaw=ki7m(> pS) vi to rule. IPA: ?aw=ki?m. (SW 1991) 
Zaw=ki7m.u7 (> pS) sv <vi rule (rship). Spelled (7aw-GO.UP, 7aw-GO.UP-my). 
IPA: 7aw=ki?m.i ?. (TK 1991) 
ko.ki7m.i(7) sv < vi accession, or one.who.accedes on.behalf.of.others/elsewhere. 
Spelled (ko-ki-mi-GO.UP). IPA: ko.ki?m.i(?). 
kip (< pMS*kip) vt to fight against. Spelled (7i-ki-pi-wa). (SW 1991) 
ki7ps vt to try, test, think (TK 1963) 
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ki7ps.i(< pMS *ki7ps.i) sv <vt symbol(stone) [celt, figurine, stela; badge, token, 
memento, souvenir]. Spelled (SYMBOL-siz). IPA: ki?ps.i. (TK 1963 + TK 1992) 
kom (< pMS*kojm) s notched house-post, pillar. (TK 1963) 
tzap(=?win)=kom stypes _ sky(-?face) pillar. Spelled (ko-SKY-?FACE-PILLAR). IPA: 
tsap(=?win)=kom. 
ko.nu7ks (< pMS *ko.nu:7ks) vt to bless, hallow. Spelled (HALLOW-wuz). (SW 1991) 
ko.nu7ks.i (< pMS *ko.nu7ks.i) pep <vt blessed, hallowed. Spelled (HALLOW-si). 
(SW 1991 + TK 1992) 
ko.yumi(> pS) s_ lord. Spelled (ko-LORD-mi). (TK 1963 + TK 1994) 
kot (> pS) vt to put away. Spelled (7i-ko-te). (TK 1963) 
kuk (< pMS*kuk) s middle. (TK 1993) 
kuk=tza7=jam.e s_ pectoral stone memento. Spelled (7i-ku-MIDDLE-tzaj-ja-me). 
IPA: kuk=tsa?=ham.e. 
kuw (> pSoke) vt to raise; to put up/away. (SW 1991 + TK 1994) 
kuw.na7 adv <vt raised; put up/away. Spelled (ku-na). IPA: kuw.na?. (TK 1992) 
ku7 (< pMS *k#7) s_ hand, arm. Spelled (na-ka). IPA: ké?. (TK 1963) 
kuw7 (< pMS *ku:w7) vt/unacc _ to (get) dye(d). Spelled (kau-wu). IPA: kiw?. (SW 1991 
+ TK 1993) 
kuy7 (< pMS *ku:y7) vt/unacc to (get) cover(ed). IPA: kiy?. (SW 1991) 
ko.wu7tz=kuy7 vt+vt/unacc to get pierced and covered for others. Spelled 
(ko-PIERCE-ka-wu). IPA: ko.wu?ts=kiy?. (SW 1991) 
ma(<pMS*ma) adv earlier. Spelled (ma). (TK 1963) 
mak (< pMS*mak) num_ ten. (TK 1963) 
mak tzap num+s Ten Sky (a god). Spelled (ma-FIVE-FIVE-SKY). IPA: mak tsap. 
masa(n) (< pMS*ma:san > pS*masan ~~ masa=)_ s/adj holy (thing), god. (TK 1963 + 
TK 1992) 
masa=wik.i sv something/someone hallowed by sprinkling. Spelled 
(ma-sa-SPRINKLE-ta-ma). 
masa=ni7.APPEAR vi to appear divinely on the body. Spelled 
(ma-sa-ni-APPEAR-wu). 
matza7 (< pMS*ma:tza7) s__ star. Spelled (ma-STAR-tza). IPA: matsa?. (TK 1963) 
may (<pMS)_ vt/unacc to count. Spelled (ma-wa, ma-wey). (TK 1963) 
metz= (< pMS*metz=) num _ by twos. Spelled (me-tze). IPA: mets=. (TK 1963) 
mi7ks (< pMS*mi7ks) vi to quiver. Spelled (7i-BLOOD-mi-si,, mi-si-na-ww). IPA: 
mi?ks. (SW 1991) 
mon7 (< pMS*mon7) vt to wrap. IPA: mon?. (TK 1963) 
RULER=ko7=mon7.a7_ sv ruler’s head-wrap. Spelled 
(“KNOT”+“GOVERNOR”-7a). 
mutz(> pS) vi to play. IPA: mits. (TK 1963) 
mutz.i7 (> pS) sv<v_ impersonator. Spelled (PLAY-tzi). IPA: mitz.i7. (TK 1994) 
nas(<pMS*nas) vi to pass. Spelled (na-sa-wu). (TK 1963) 
ne7k(> pS) vt to set aside. IPA: ne?k. (SW 1991) 
ne7k.e(> pS) pcp<vt_ set aside. Spelled (ne-ke). IPA: ne?k.e. (SW 1991 + TK 1993) 
ne7w (< pMS*ne7w) vt to set stones in a row/wall/circle. Spelled (7i-ne-ji) IPA: ne?w. 
(SW 1991) 
ne7w.e sv/pcp (stones) set in order. Spelled (ORDER.STONES = ne). IPA: ne?w.e. 
nip7 (< pMS *ni:p7) vt/unacc to plant, sow; bury. Spelled (PLANT-pi-wz). IPA: nip?. 
(TK 1963) 
nip7.i(< pMS *ni:p7.i) sv <vt planting, planted (thing). Spelled (PLANT, 
PLANT-7i). IPA: nip?.i. (SW 1991) 
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nup (< Greater Lowland Mayan nuhp) s counterpart, one of two members of a pair. 
(TK 2001) 
nuks (< pMS *nuks) vi to go along. Spelled (7i-nu-si). IPA: niks. (TK 1963) 
pak vt to beat (TK 1992) 
pak.kuy7 (> pS) sv bludgeon. Spelled (pak-ku). IPA: pak.kuy?. 
paki7(> pS) adj hard, strong, powerful. Spelled (pa-ki). IPA: paki?. (SW 1991) 
pey(>pS *pey.e7) vtunacc to get waved/swung. Spelled (pe-wa). (SW 1991 + TK 1993) 
pini7 (> pSoke *pini7) s brother-in-law of man. Spelled (pi-ni). IPA: pini?. (TK 1963) 
pit(< pMS*pit) vt to tie (ina bundle). (TK 1963) 
pit.i sv<vt bundle; prisoner. Spelled (TIE, TIE-ti). 
poy7a(< pMS *poy7a) s moon; month, veintena. Spelled (po-7a, MOON, MONTH). 
IPA: poy?a. (TK 1963) 
puw(> pS) vt/unacc to (get) scatter(ed). Spelled (pu-wz). (TK 1991) 
puk(< pMS*pek) vt/unacc _ to (get) take(n)/acquire(d)/achieve(d). Spelled (puk-7i, 
puk-ku-7i, puk-ka-wa). IPA: pik. (TK 1963) 
sa7.sa7 (> pS) adj noble, healthy 
sa7.sa7 (=pun) (> pSoke) s_ noble, aristocrat. Spelled (saz-NOBLE;). IPA: 
sa?.sa? (=pin). (SW 1991 + TK 1993) 
saj(< pMS*saj) vt/unacc _ to (get) share(d) out. Spelled (7i)-say+paz, saj-wa). IPA: sah. 
(SW 1991) 
saj(< pMS*saj) s wing; shoulder. Spelled (7i-sa). IPA: sah. (TK 1963) 
si7i7(> pS) s_ backside, butt. Spelled (sij-7i). IPA: si?i?. (TK 1992-1994) 
su7ksu7 (< pMS *su7ksu7) s hummingbird. Spelled (?sux?su). IPA: su?ksu?. 
(SW 1991) 
te7(< pMS*te7) dem_ the aforementioned; the latter; it; that. Spelled (te). IPA: te?. 
(TK 1992) 
te7n (< pMS*te:7n) vi to stand (on tip-toe), to step (on). IPA: te?n. (TK 1963) 
te7n.na7(> pS) adv upright(ly), on tip-toe. Spelled (te-ne-na). IPA: te?n.na?. 
(TK 1963 + TK 1992) 
tok (> pSoke) vt to stain. (TK 1993) 
tok.e(> pS) pcp stained. Spelled (to-ke). (TK 1993) 
tokoy (< pMS*tokoy) vi tobe lost. (TK 1963) 
ko.tokoy-pu7 vt to cover up/over OR to spill.on.behalf.of.others/elsewhere. Spelled 
(7i-ko-LOSE-pu-ww). IPA: ko.tokoy-pi?. (TK1963 + TK 1992) 
(yak>)tokoy.a7 sv <v_ overturning/upsetting/dumping OR overturner/upsetter/ 
dumper etc. Spelled (7i-LOSE-ya). IPA: (yak>)tokoy.a?. (TK 1963 + TK 1992) 
(yak>)tokoy.e sv<v_ overturned/upset/dumped one. Spelled (na-LOSE-ye). 
(TK 1963 + TK 1992) 
tuk(> pS) vi to happen. Spelled (tukx pa). (TK 1963) 
tuk (< pMS*tuk) vt to cut, harvest. (TK 1963) 
tuk.u7 sv <vt_ harvester. Spelled (tuk). IPA: tuk.i?. 
tuk.u7 pcp <vt having been cut. Spelled (tu-ka). IPA: tuk.i?. 
wu=tuk.i sv well-harvested (thing). Spelled (wu-tuk?). IPA: wi =tuk.i. 
tuki(> pS) s_ water turtle. Spelled (TURTLE-ki). (TK 1963) 
tu7ki (> pGulf Sokean *tu:7ki) s  trogon, quetzal. Spelled (TROGON). [Final /i/ 
implied by omission of following (7i).] IPA: tu?ki. (TK 1997) 
tuku7 (< pMS *tuku7) s_ cloth, garment. Spelled (CLOTH, tu+CLOTH). IPA: tuku?. 
(TK 1992) 
tus(> pS) vt to prick, sting. (TK 1963) 
tus.i(> pS) adj<vt with hair standing on end. Spelled (tu-si). (TK 1992) 
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tup (< pMS*tup) vt to pierce with a shafted or shaft-shaped piercer. Spelled 
(ta-nu-“DEAL.WITH”-pu-ja-wa), (te-nu-“DEAL.WITH”-pu-ja-yaj-wu). IPA: tip. 
(TK 1963) 
tza7 (< pMS “*tza:7) s_ stone. IPA: tsa?. (TK 1963) 
kuk=tza7=jam.e s_ pectoral stone memento. Spelled (7i-ku-MIDDLE-tzaj-ja-me). 
IPA: kuk=tsa?=ham.e. 
tza7yji(> pSoke) adv late in the day. Spelled (tzaz-ji). IPA: tsa?yhi. (SW 1991 + 
TK 1992) 
tzap(< pMS*tzap) s_ sky. Spelled (SKY, SKY-pa). IPA: tsap. (TK 1963) 
mak tzap num+s Ten Sky (a god). Spelled (ma-FIVE-FIVE-SKY). IPA: mak tsap. 
tzat7 (< pMS *tzat7) vt to measure by hand-spans. IPA: tsat?. (SW 1991) 
tzat7.u7 sv hand-span measuring device. Spelled (7i:-niy)-ko-SPAN-742). IPA: 
tsat?.é ?. 
nu.tzat7.e=nas adj <vt+s ground jointly measured by hand-spans. Spelled 
(nu)-SPAN=EARTH). IPA: ni.tsat?.e. 
tzetz(< pMS *tzetz) vt to chop (off). Spelled (na-tze+tze-CHOP-ji). IPA: tsets. (SW 
1991) 
tzetz.e sv<vt chopped off (thing). Spelled (na-tze+tze). IPA: tsets.e. 
tzuk (> pSoke) vt to do (< ¢to touch). Spelled (DO-pa). IPA: tsik. (TK 1963) 
tzuk.i=pun sv  deedsman. Spelled (DO, xki). IPA: tsik.i=pin. 
tzusi(> pS) s_ child under 12. Spelled (tzu-siz). IPA: tsisi. (TK 1963) 
wan(> pS) vt/vi_ to sing. (TK 1963) 
wan.e(>pS) sv <vi_ song, chant. Spelled (SING-ne). (TK 1963) 
wan.e=tzuk (> pSoke) vi:incorp to perform a chant. IPA: wan.e=tsik. (TK 
1963 + TK 1992) 
wej(>pS) vi to shout. Spelled (we-pa). IPA: weh. (TK 1963) 
wen.e7(> pS) sv<vt (something) broken, piece. Spelled (we-ne). IPA: wen.e?. 
(SW 1991 + TK 1992) 
OR we7n.e (< pMS *we:7n.e) sv <vt afew, some. Spelled (we-ne). IPA: we?n.e. (SW 
1991 + TK 1992) 
wik (> pS) vt/unacc to (get) sprinkle(d). (TK 1992) 
ko.wik (> pS) vt/unacc _ to (get) sprinkle(d) for.others/elsewhere. Spelled 
(7i-ko-SPRINKLE-ki-pa, ko-SPRINKLE-ki-pa). (SW 1991 + TK 1992) 
wik.i(> pS) sv<vt_ result of sprinkling. Spelled (SPRINKLE). (SW 1991 + 
TK 1992) 
masa=wik.i sv something/someone hallowed by sprinkling. Spelled 
(ma-sa-SPRINKLE ta-ma). (TK 1992) 
win (< pMS*win) sr in front. Spelled (wi- BEFORE). (TK 1963) 
wis (< pMS *wis) vt to uproot. (SW 1991) 
wisi pcp<vt uprooted. Spelled (UPROOT-si) or (Wiy-sig). 
wo7m(>pS) vi to sprout. (SW 1991) 
wo7m.a7(>pS) s_ sprout. Spelled (?wo-ma). IPA: wo?m.a?. (SW 1991 + TK 1993) 
wu(> pS) adj good. IPA: wi. (TK 1963) 
wustuk.i sv <vt  well-harvested (thing). Spelled (wa-tuk). IPA: wi =tuk.i. 
wu7m (< pMS *wu7m) vi to nod (SW 1991 + TK 2000) 
wu7mi pcp nodding. Spelled (wu-mi). IPA: wi?m.1. 
yaj (> pS [elite]) vi:med to be finished. Spelled (yaj-7i). IPA: yah. (TK 1963) 
yu7 (<pMS*yw#7) dem this. Spelled (ya). IPA: yi?. (TK 1963) 
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7. THE PLACE OF EPI-OLMECIN THE MIJE-SOKEAN FAMILY 


7.1 Epi-Olmec and innovations in the diversification of Sokean 


The etymological sources of Epi-Olmec vocabulary (see §6), along with a number of gram- 
matical traits, show that the Epi-Olmec language belongs to the Sokean branch of the 
Mije-Sokean family. 

In some ways Epi-Olmec is less evolved than Proto-Sokean as it can be reconstructed from 
its surviving daughters, as attested (i) lexically by suw ‘sur’ (see §6); (ii) morphologically by 
{-ji} ‘dependent completive’ and by the apparently productive use of {.A7} for agentive 
nominalization; and (iii) phonologically by /7/ between C and V, by /p/ after /k/, and by the 
maintenance of original vowel length (ifreal). (In fact, the phonological system of Epi-Olmec 
cannot be distinguished from that of Proto-Mije-Sokean or Proto-Mijean.) Accordingly, 
when Epi-Olmec agrees specifically with one subgroup of Sokean and diverges from the 
other, the straightforward conclusion is that the divergent branch is innovative. 

The features that are most telling are grammatical; the straightforward cases are provided 
in Table 44.3 : 


Table 44.3. Grammatical innovations in Sokean subgroups 


Features Epi-Olmec Proto-Sokean Gulf Sokean Soke 
GULF SOKEAN IS CONSERVATIVE 
1. who? (Ji) *7j SOT 7iH MAR 7i-wat 
A, what? (ti) “ttl SOT tyiH MAR ti-yu 
st perfect (na) *-nay7 SOT {-ne7} _ 
4, that (je) “er SOT je7 ‘s/he = — 
5. like (tza) “+120 SOT {-tzU} — 
frozen 
6. away (ku) *ku. SOT {ku+} MAR {ka.} 
SOKE IS CONSERVATIVE 
iE this (yu) *yu7 (SOT yu7p) MAR yu7 
8. the (te) *te7 — MAR te7 
o from (ke) ake SOT {-k} COP {+k} 
frozen 
10. when (ReL.) — (a) *+7)ce SOT {-k} COP {+7k} 
frozen MAG {+7uk} 
MAR {+k(s)} 
11. _ relativizer (wu) *“+wa7 — COP {+wu7} 
MIG {+V7k} 
12. completely (pu) *-pu7 — COP {-pa7} 
13. onthebody (ni) *“ni7. MAR {ni7.} 
14. _ stative (na) *na7 _— MAR {.na7} 
15. word order SOV *SOV VSO MAR SOV vs. COP VOS 


In Soteapan Gulf Sokean, the symbol H is used to transcribe a morphophoneme that sometimes is realized as vowel 
length (see §3.2), sometimes as vowel length followed by /j/, and sometimes as nothing. It occurs in a fair number of 
morphemes, both roots and suffixes; the particular phonological realization is determined by phonological context. 
The designation “frozen” for Gulf Sokean means that the morpheme occurs in a small number of lexical items, and is 
not productive, whereas in the corresponding Soke forms the morpheme occurs productively. 
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7.2 Elite innovations 


Certain Epi-Olmec words — for example, kak ‘to replace; kuw ‘to raise, to put up/away’ — 
are now attested only in Chiapas Soke, even though our documentation of other Sokean 
languages is even more extensive. This suggests the hypothesis that Chiapas Soke main- 
tains some elite forms that have been lost elsewhere. Evidence from three grammatical 
morphemes, the optative suffix and two pluralizers, supports this hypothesis. 


7.2.1 Sokean optative 


The optative suffix is spelled (7i) in Epi-Olmec texts (see §4.3.2). This complicates our picture 
of Sokean morphology. The optative is -7iin Chiapas Soke, but the Proto-Sokean form was 
apparently * -7in; the presence of the final /n/, for which there is otherwise no straightforward 
source, is indicated by Santa Maria Chimalapa Soke -7in and Soteapan Gulf Sokean -7iny. 

One logical possibility is that /n/ was somehow lost in Chiapas Soke. But Epi-Olmec 
predated the Proto-Sokean phase, and it is implausible that (71) is spelling /7in/; Epi-Olmecs 
never failed to spell /n/ (or any other non-weak consonant, except /p, k/ before /s/). The 
only straightforward solution is that Proto-Sokean had both *-7in and *-7i, in conditioned 
or free variation. If the elite variety (represented earlier in Epi-Olmec texts) preferred /-7i/, 
while the lower class variety preferred /-7in/ (which may have been more archaic), this would 
allow both variants and would agree roughly with the hypothesis, for which there is other 
evidence, that Oaxaca Soke is conservative and Chiapas Soke is at least partly descended 
from an elite variety of Sokean. 


7.2.2 Mije-Sokean plural markers 


In two grammatical features, Epi-Olmec agrees with innovations in Gulf Sokean and Chiapas 
Soke and diverges from conservative forms in Oaxaca Soke. 

As noted in 84.2.2, third-person plural markers are always recruited from the particular 
language’s verb root meaning ‘to be finished’: Mijean * kx, Oaxaca Soke* suk, Epi-Olmec and 
other Sokean *yaj. The remaining plural markers — which are not also known to be roots — 
are as follows (without their precise functions, which vary from language to language): 


{*-ta7m} (Soke, SOT, OLU, LLM) 
{+tak} (OLU, LLM, MAR, MIG) 
{*jate7} (OLU, SAY, MIG) 


Among the Sokean languages, Santa Maria Chimalapa Soke and San Miguel Chimalapa Soke 
often differ from the rest and agree instead with Mijean. This might be due either to contact 
with Mijean, or to conservatism, since certain features common to most Sokean languages 
might be elite Epi-Olmec innovations preserved in surviving Gulf Sokean (Soteapan Gulf 
Sokean, Texistepec Gulf Sokean, Ayapa Gulf Sokean) and Chiapas Soke but not in Oaxaca 
Soke (see the preceding discussions). 

On the latter assumption, we would reconstruct the following for Proto-Mije-Sokean: 


{*-ta7m} first- and second-person plural agreement: S/O/P 

‘to be finished’ _ third-person plural agreement: S/O/P 

{*+tuk} noun plural (survives in MAR, MIG, LLM, OLU) 

{*jate7} ‘each, several’ (used to pluralize nouns and adjectives in SAY, 


pronouns in MIG, first- and second-person subjects and 
objects in OLU) 
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A set of elite Epi-Olmec innovations would then be: 


animate noun plural > {+ta7m} 
inanimate noun plural > {+yaj} 


Epi-Olmec attests these Proto-Mije-Sokean traits plus the postulated elite innovations, ex- 
cept that no first or second person plural agreement-marker is attested. 
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Phonological transcriptions 
This paper uses a practical orthography with the following IPA equivalents: 


n nh w x 
n gp w §& 


p t tz jos 
? his 


k m y 
IPA: p t ts k m y 
1 ev a ou oO 
IPA: i e i a u oOo 


Morphological transcriptions 


In morphologically explicit representations of Mije-Sokean words, inflexional affixes are 
marked by -, clitics by +, derivational affixes by ., class-changers by >, and compounding 
morphemes by =. 


Example sentence format 


T Transcription 
uncertainty that a sign’s identification is correct is indicated by a postposed 
question mark 
less secure readings or interpretations of signs are indicated by a preposed 
question mark 
R___ pre-Proto-Sokean Reading 
questions and doubts are marked in line T, not here 
G — morpheme-by-morpheme Gloss (morphemes are separated by hyphens) 
FT Free (but still fairly literal) Translation 
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Grammatical codes 
Absolutive person markers 


XA __ exclusive absolutive: {7+} 
3A _ third person absolutive: {0} 


Ergative person markers 


XE __ exclusive ergative: {na+} 

IE _ inclusive ergative: {tun+} 

2E second person ergative: {7in+} 
3E third person ergative: {7i+} 


Derivational prefixes on verbs 


AWAY away: {ku.} 
MOUTH _ with the mouth: {7aw=} 
BODY on the body: {ni7.} 


ELSE in someone else’s place; elsewhere, for someone else: {ko.} 
ASSOC together, jointly: {nu.} 

CAU causative {yak>} 

Verb suffixes 

ENTIRELY _ entirely: {.pu7} 

NDIR indirective: {>jay7} 

PRF perfect: {-nay7} 


Plural person marking suffixes 
AP animate plural: {+ta7m} 
IP inanimate plural: {+yaj} 
3P third person plural: {-yaj} 


Aspect/mood suffixes 

iat independent incompletive: {-pa} 

DI dependent incompletive: {-e} ~ {-i} 
IC independent completive: {-we} 


DC dependent completive: {-ji} 
OPT _ optative: {-7i} 
Stative-deriving suffix 

STAT _ stative: {.na7} 


Noun-deriving suffixes 


PN passive nominalization: {.E}, {.E7}, {.A7} 
AN active nominalization: {.A7}, {.E7} 
NSTR instrument noun: {.kuy7}, {.7} 


Locative enclitics 


LOC locative: {+mu7 } 
FROM _ from: {+k} 
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Subordinating enclitics 


REL relativizer: {++wu7} 
WHEN © when: {+7ku} 
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APPENDIX 3 


Zapotec 


Most of what is widely understood about Zapotec (Sapoteko) writing is not linguistic. This 
knowledge consists of identifications of the signs for numerals from 1 to 19, which are in 
the same bar-and-dot system as in the rest of Mesoamerica (changed to dots only, later, in 
central Mexico), and the signs for names of most of the twenty days in the ritual calendar, 
and, based on it, the fifty-two-year cycle of named years. The current reliable results on 
the calendar are due mostly to Javier Urcid (1992, 2001), building on work by Alfonso 
Caso (1928, 1947). Using Urcid’s results, Justeson and Kaufman (1996) worked out that 
the numerical coefficients of a glyph that Caso called Glyph W indicate the position of an 
associated ritual calendar date within a lunation. 

Zapotec texts were generally written in columns from top to bottom. Columns were read 
from left to right, and the signs in these cases face leftward. Above rightward-facing animate 
beings in accompanying iconography, texts were read from right to left and their signs face 
rightward; this deviation also usually occurs when columnar text is adjacent to such figures 
(Kaufman and Justeson 1993-2003). 

Almost everything else thus far worked out in the script has taken calendrics as a starting 
point. People were named for the ritual calendar date on which they were born, so when 
figures in scenes are accompanied by what seem to be dates, these dates are often to be taken 
as names of those people (the same practice is found in later Mexican pictorial books, which 
are famous for their so-called narrative pictography; they have no connected glyphic texts, 
only glyphic captions for people, places, and dates). 

One exception is provided by a set of signs and sign groups occurring above a logogram 
representing ‘hill on a set of wall panels known as “conquest slabs.” Caso (1947) proposed 
that these sign groups were place names, because their context and arrangement resembled 
those of Nahua place name glyphs. Marcus (1976) and Whittaker (1980) built on this 
proposal and attempted to identify specific sign groups with specific places. Justeson and 
Kaufman (1996) found, to the contrary, that none of these sign groups name places; instead, 
they give noncalendrical personal names and titles of individuals involved in warfare. Urcid 
(1992) has identified other glyphic place names, outside the conquest slabs; these names are 
spelled by glyph groups that are overlaid on the logogram for ‘hill? We agree with Urcid’s 
interpretation of these data and find the same pattern with additional glyphs besides (HILL) 
that represent places. 

Most researchers believe these texts are written in Zapotec because the distribution of the 
script generally (though not exactly) matches the distribution of Zapotec speech at the time 
of the Spanish invasion of Mesoamerica. In fact, the very earliest texts in the script are located 
near the center of the Zapotec region, in the Valley of Oaxaca. Day names occur before their 
numeral coefficients, an order documented only in the Zapotec calendar (Whittaker 1980). 
Urcid (1992) observed that two of the day signs relate specifically to Zapotec: Zapotecs had 
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a day named Knot, agreeing with the form of a day sign that Caso (1928) recognized as 
depicting a knotted cloth, and a day named Corn, agreeing with the form of a day sign that 
Urcid recognized as depicting an ear of corn. 

Our joint research on the decipherment of Zapotec writing, begun in 1992, is the first to 
use a systematic linguistic approach based on detailed documentation and reconstruction of 
Zapotec and other Mesoamerican languages. This has helped us to advance the interpretation 
of the calendrics, and enabled us to make the first reliable readings of phonetic signs — that 
is, readings that are supported by distinct semantic and grammatical contexts. We have also 
identified about half of the most frequent grammatical morphemes that would be expected 
in a text (Kaufman and Justeson 1993-2003), though nothing as comprehensive or decisive 
as in the Epi-Olmec case. 

These results from the analysis of the grammar of Zapotec inscriptions have been based 
on Kaufman’s models for Proto-Zapotec and Proto-Zapotecan grammar and vocabulary 
(Kaufman 1988, 1995). Our language documentation project (PDLMA, Project for the 
Documentation of the Languages of Meso-America; http://www.albany.edu/pdlma/) has 
gathered data on ten Zapotecan languages for the purpose of reconstructing the vocabulary 
and grammar of Proto-Zapotecan and Proto-Zapotec. As we now know it, some of the main 
features of the Proto-Zapotec and Proto-Zapotecan languages are as follows: 

Phonology. All syllables in these languages are of the shape CV (except that *k — in some 
cases originally probably some kind of deictic enclitic — occurred at the end of some stems; 
see Kaufman 2000). The vowel can be short, long, broken/squeezed, or checked. Syllable- 
initial consonants can be single or geminate (except that *y and *w are never geminate, and 
the marginal loaned phoneme *m is always geminate). Tone is phonemic. 

Morphology. Verbs obligatorily take one of several aspect-mood proclitics, none of which 
has a zero shape or allomorph. Most verb roots are consonant-initial, but some are vowel- 
initial; unpredictable allomorphs of the completive and potential proclitics define four verb 
classes. There are no pronominal agreement-markers; when personal pronouns occur, they 
do so in the same syntactic slot as any other noun. Pronouns distinguish gender and social 
status. 

Syntax. Word order is VS(O). Sense permitting, any transitive verb that can occur in a 
VSO frame can also occur without an object. Nuclear case/role categories are unmarked, 
except by position with respect to the predicate: thus, there is no definitive syntactic evidence 
for accusativity, ergativity, or agentivity. 

Using chronological data to divide up texts into small chunks for analysis, Kaufman and 
Justeson (1993-2003) have analyzed the structure of about 50 Zapotec texts, exploiting the 
reconstructed vocabulary and grammar of Proto-Zapotec and Proto-Zapotecan, and have 
found that the structure of the texts conforms to the structure of these languages. This is 
clearest in the matter of word order and verb morphology, but also in a number of other 
details. 

The most systematic and compelling results of this analysis involve the identification 
of a number of grammatical morphemes: three third-person pronouns *ke ‘s/he: adult 
nonforeigner’, *ne ‘s/he: god, high-status human’, and * i ‘thing, bad person, foreigner’; the 
first-person pronoun *na ‘T; and a series of aspect/mood markers including the allomorphs 
*ko- and k”e- of the completive proclitic. In conformity with Zapotec verb classes, we find *ko- 
on verbs represented by logograms for ‘to speak and ‘to stand’; and *k"e- on a verb logogram 
seemingly representing ‘to punish, or something similar, which would have occurred with 
that proclitic in early Zapotec. These morphemes are spelled by CV syllabograms, the values 
of which were probably based on the acrophonic principle: for example, the sign (na) was 
based on (Central and Northern Zapotec) *na7 ‘hand’; (ke) was based on *na7 ke ‘right 
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(hand) (= *na7 ‘hand’ + ke ‘straight’); and (ne) was based on “nesa ‘road, using the 
pan-Mesoamerican icon of paired footprints to indicate a road or path (the identification of 
the contextual grammatical functions of the signs spelling these grammatical morphemes 
preceded their phonetic readings). 

Apart from signs used for grammatical elements, which are spelled by syllabograms, most 
words seem to be spelled by logograms. Phonetic complements occur but seem to be rare. It 
is unclear whether any words are spelled out in full with syllabograms alone. One logogram, 
representing Zapotec *ko+ kke ‘lord, lady, is followed by the string (ko-ke) as a phonetic 
complement. This form provides evidence that consonant gemination, a contrastive feature 
of Zapotec, need not be written — and there is no known evidence for explicit marking of 
gemination. Possible further support for this spelling convention comes from a place name 
(HILL-ko-ti), which can be interpreted as /*tani kotti/ ‘hill of the dead’. 

The structure of texts fits with what we know about the structure of Proto-Zapotec(an); the 
acrophonic origins of known syllabograms agree with Zapotec vocabulary; and a few lexical 
items spelled with syllabograms, the values of which are known through their grammatical 
uses, are readable as Zapotec words. The earliest texts including complete sentences go back 
to about 300 BCE, which, according to glottochronology, would be at or a little after the 
Proto-Zapotecan stage — when the Chatino branch of Zapotecan and the Zapotec branch 
separated. The latest inscriptions were produced around 900 CE, which must have been 
centuries after the Proto-Zapotec stage, when the westernmost subgroup of Zapotec broke 
off from the remaining dialects (c. 500 CE). The linguistic markers or traits that we find 
in the texts have in general not yet been seen to correlate with any of the phonological 
or grammatical or lexical differentiation that occurred in the history of Zapotecan and 
Zapotec — with two exceptions: (na) is based on North-Central Zapotec *na7 ‘hand’ (other 
Zapotecan “ya7); *ko+ kke ‘lord, lady’ is not known outside Central-Northern Zapotec. 
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CHAPTER 45 


Reconstructed ancient 
languages 


DON RINGE 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This chapter will necessarily be rather different from most of those that precede, since it 
deals with languages of which no direct record survives — languages which are, by definition, 
prehistoric. Prehistoric languages can only be studied inferentially, and the only sound basis 
for our inferences is the well-known uniformitarian principle (UP). As applied in historical 
linguistics, the UP states the following: 


(1) If the conditions of language use and acquisition cannot be demonstrated to have 
undergone any relevant alteration between the prehistoric and historical periods, nor 
between recorded history and the present, we must assume that the same types of 
language structures and language changes that we can observe today also underlie our 
historical records and were present in prehistory as well. 


Since the only alternative is unconstrained guesswork, all scientific historical linguists 
must take the UP seriously. It follows that we must not interpret what we find in the written 
historical record in any way that is inconsistent with the range of structures and changes- 
in-progress that we can observe in languages currently spoken, nor must we posit for a 
prehistoric language any type of structure or change that is not actually attested somewhere 
among the known languages of the world. This very general principle has remarkably specific 
consequences, especially with regard to phonological change (see §3 below), which constrain 
and guide our hypotheses with a precision often surprising to interested observers outside 
the field. Of course the conditional clause in the UP is by no means automatically satisfied, 
since archeological evidence, modern anthropological work on stone-age populations (e.g., 
neolithic farmers in highland New Guinea) and the known principles of demography do 
enable us to judge the conditions of language use in prehistory to a surprising extent; for an 
eye-opening illustration of the consequences of taking this seriously, see Nichols 1990. 

The remainder of this chapter is based squarely on the application of the uniformitarian 
principle by the whole community of mainstream historical linguists for well over a century. 

Since no language system ever remains static, prehistoric languages have all met one of two 
fates. Some, perhaps even most, have died out without leaving traces of any sort; probably 
in most cases “language death” occurred because the language’s speakers were absorbed by 
another population or for some other reason abandoned their old language for a different 
one (cf., e.g., Foley 1986:24—25), though perhaps a few languages died out because of the 
biological extinction of their speaking populations. Other prehistoric languages survived 
into the historical period; but since all languages change continually, a language system as 
it emerges into the historical record is inevitably quite different from what it was sixty or 
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eighty generations earlier — at least as different as, say, Italian is from Classical Latin, and 
perhaps as different as French is from Latin (to cite two cases which have histories that are 
known in great detail). 

If a prehistoric language has left only one historical descendant — that is, if it has evolved 
into only one surviving historical language — we may never be able to infer much about its 
structure at any time substantially before it emerged into history; too much will have changed. 
Some information about its prehistory will probably be recoverable by the techniques of 
internal reconstruction, but there are many linguistic structures to which they cannot be 
applied, or from which they lead to incorrect inferences (full discussion of this matter is well 
beyond the scope of this chapter; see Hoenigswald 1960:68-69, 99-111; Fox 1995:145-216; 
and Ringe, forthcoming) 

But single speech communities often split into two or more new communities, which 
gradually lose touch and go their own ways, linguistically and otherwise. In each of these 
new communities language change will continue to occur, but the specific changes will largely 
be different in each, provided that contact between them is minimal or nonexistent. The 
result will be a family of related languages; in fact, that is the definition of the term language 
family. If two or more such descendants of a prehistoric language survive to be recorded, 
we can reconstruct at least some of the structure of their ancestor by a simple but rigorous 
mathematical procedure called the comparative method. Explication of the comparative 
method is beyond the scope of this chapter; the definitive codification of the method is 
Hoenigswald 1960, and a good practical introduction can be found in Fox 1995:17-144. 

The ancient languages discussed in this chapter, and all other prehistoric languages about 
which we have substantial information, have each been reconstructed from multiple his- 
torically attested descendants by specialists using the comparative method. That single fact, 
more than anything else, determines what can be known about them. In the remainder of 
this chapter I will refer to reconstructed parent languages as protolanguages, the standard 
technical term for such inferred entities. 

Most of the examples herein will be drawn from the Indo-European (IE) family, chiefly 
because that is the family of languages with which the author is most familiar. But there 
is nothing special about Indo-European; the principles discussed here, and the general 
statements made, apply equally to all protolanguages. 

If any kind of language change proceeded at a constant rate, we could compare a pro- 
tolanguage with its descendants of known date and calculate when the protolanguage must 
have been spoken. Unfortunately, rates of linguistic change appear to vary considerably, so 
that fixing the date of any protolanguage is a matter of informed guesswork. We can attempt 
to narrow the range of our estimates by seeking to correlate our results with the findings 
of archeologists, but some uncertainty inevitably remains. To a linguist this does not mat- 
ter much; the relative chronology of important linguistic changes is often recoverable, and 
absolute chronology has little do to with the internal history of a language’s structure. 

More worrisome is the fact that the linguistic features reconstructed for a single protolan- 
guage can actually be of slightly different dates, so that the reconstruction is temporally “out 
of focus.” This occurs chiefly because the members of a diversifying language family can 
undergo identical changes even after they have parted company, especially if the changes 
are natural and easily repeatable; if all the daughter languages undergo a particular change 
early in their separate careers, the effects of that change will naturally — but incorrectly — be 
projected into the protolanguage. 

To consider an example: in most Indo-European languages the so-called laryngeal con- 
sonants of Proto-Indo-European (PIE) have been lost when preceded by a vowel, and if 
that vowel belonged to the same syllable as the laryngeal, it has been lengthened. Even in 
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the Anatolian subgroup, which preserves some laryngeals in some positions, a number of 
these “contractions” of vowels and laryngeals have occurred (Melchert 1994:67-69, 73). 
For Proto-Indo-European we must rely on phonological alternations and/or morpholog- 
ical evidence to distinguish, for example, between “a (as in “swad- “sweet, Stang 1974) 
and *ehz (as in *wehg- “break,” Kimball 1988:245, Rix et al. 1998:605-606) before stop 
consonants. In reconstructing “eh we are certainly recovering the underlying form, but we 
cannot be certain that a surface contraction to *[a] had not already occurred in the last 
common ancestor of the Indo-European languages. In the absence of relevant alternations 
or morphologically related forms, we do not always know whether we are dealing with a 
vowel-plus-laryngeal sequence or an original long vowel. Thus, is PIE “arm” *b"ag!u- or 
*b" eh2g" u-? Even more uncertain is the historical status of laryngeal “coloring,” by which 
short “e became *[a] next to “hy and *[o] next to *h3. All Indo-European languages show 
the results of this change, but can we be sure that it had already happened in Proto-Indo- 
European? Such problems have led the best historical linguists to be rather cautious about 
trying to identify the communities that spoke particular protolanguages, recognizing that to 
a certain extent any protolanguage is an idealized construct which is likely to have a complex 
relation to “real history.” 

Strictly speaking, a reconstructed language has no speaking population; yet something 
very like each competently reconstructed protolanguage must have been spoken by some 
group of human beings. We can learn something about their society by examining the 
vocabulary that can be reconstructed for the protolanguage. For example, we know that the 
speakers of Proto-Indo-European — more exactly, of the actual language that most closely 
resembled our reconstructed Proto-Indo-European — wore clothes, since we can reconstruct 
not only such forms as *wéstor “(s)he’s wearing, “woséyeti “(s)he’s dressing [someone else]” 
(Rix et al. 1998:633-634), *yeh3s- “wear a belt” (Rix et al. 1998:275-276), and *h2wlh,no- 
“wool” (Peters 1980:23-26, fn. 18), but also *neg” nds “naked,” which implies that people 
customarily wear clothes. 

There are, however, obvious limits to what we can learn in this way. In particular, we can 
argue only from the presence of reconstructible words for a particular article or concept, 
not from their absence; the replacement of inherited words by completely different words 
is a universal and very common type of linguistic change, and that alone can easily account 
for the fact that there are so many gaps in our reconstructible lexica. This is clearest from a 
consideration of body-part terms. For example, no Proto-Indo-European word for “finger” 
is reconstructible; yet surely speakers of Proto-Indo-European had fingers, and (like every 
other human community) they must have had a word for them! 

Apparent breaches of this principle of limitation are just that — apparent rather than 
real. For example, each major subgroup of the Indo-European family has its own word for 
“ron” (except that Proto-Germanic “Isarna appears to have been borrowed from Proto- 
Celtic “isarnom; for a full discussion see Birkhan 1970:128—137), so that no word for that 
metal can be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European; and it’s true that virtually all serious 
scholars believe iron to have been unknown to the Proto-Indo-European speech community. 
But that belief is not based on the fact that no relevant words can be reconstructed; it follows 
instead from well-known archeological findings about the geographical and chronological 
distribution of iron among ancient cultures. 

The necessary methodology of comparative reconstruction imposes further limitations 
on what can be known about the prehistory of even the most solidly reconstructible pro- 
tolanguages. For example, we are mathematically constrained to reconstruct a more or less 
unitary dialect as the ancestor of each attested family. Yet experience with living languages 
leads us to infer that most of these reconstructed dialects must have been members of dialect 
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networks — all the other dialects of each network having more or less completely died out. 
Our ability to reconstruct the relative chronology of the changes that occurred as each pro- 
tolanguage diversified into a language family is likewise limited: we can recover the relative 
chronology of those changes that interacted (one change producing the conditions under 
which another could then take place, or removing examples which would otherwise have 
undergone a later change), but changes that had nothing to do with one another cannot be 
ordered chronologically. 

Finally, an unpleasant fact of language change imposes the most drastic limitation on 
what can be known. All languages gradually replace their inherited vocabulary with com- 
pletely different and unrelated vocabulary items, and also replace, lose, and restructure the 
affixes with which full words are formed. “Basic” vocabulary is, of course, replaced at a 
relatively slow rate, and inflectional affixes are also resistant to change; but in the long run 
every word will be replaced, and inherited inflectional patterns will be transformed beyond 
recognition. When the vast majority of even the most tenacious items have disappeared, the 
few remaining cognates shared by genuinely related languages will be indistinguishable from 
chance resemblances — so that the relationship will be undiscoverable, and reconstruction 
of a protolanguage will be impossible. There is, therefore, a temporal limit beyond which we 
will probably never be able to penetrate prehistory; and though estimates of that limit differ, 
it seems clear that a threshold even ten millennia before the earliest attested documents of 
a language family is beyond our reach for all practical purposes. 


2. PHONOLOGY 


2.1 Regularity of sound change 


It is the phonology of protolanguages that is most solidly reconstructible, for a simple 
reason: in any line of linguistic development, sound changes (changes in pronunciation) are 
overwhelmingly regular. That is, in a given line of development — say, from Latin into some 
specific dialect of Italian — within a given span of time, either a given sound xalways develops 
into x’ (which may or may not be phonetically identical with x), or else the conditions under 
which x becomes x’ are statable entirely in terms of other sounds in the same word or phrase. 
Since the sound changes that took place in the development of a given language L; from 
its ancestor P are regular, and the sound changes that took place in the development of 
another given language Ly from the same ancestor are likewise regular (though different 
from those that occurred in L;), we will find regular correspondences between the sounds 
of L; and the sounds of Lz to the extent that both languages have preserved words and 
forms inherited from their common ancestor P; and we can exploit those correspondences 
to “triangulate” back to P by the comparative method. The regularity of sound change 
operates on contrastive units of sound — that is, on phonemes, whether “classical,” lexical, 
or underlying, depending on one’s analysis — as Hoenigswald 1960 demonstrates; thus the 
comparative method recovers a protolanguage’s phonemic system and the phonemic shapes 
of its words and affixes (insofar as their reflexes survive in two or more daughters). 
Modern work in sociolinguistics has shown that the scenario just summarized is slightly 
oversimplified; most importantly, sound changes pass through a variable phase before “going 
to completion,” and occasionally the progress of a sound change is arrested in the variable 
phase, giving rise to irregularities (see, e.g., Labov 1994 for discussion). But the statistical 
preponderance of regular sound changes remains impressively massive, and it is almost 
always methodologically advisable to treat explanations involving irregular sound changes 
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with suspicion (essentially for the same reason that one always hesitates to draw to an inside 
straight). The correctness of this view has been confirmed repeatedly. For example, late in the 
nineteenth century a strict application of the comparative method — assuming the absolute 
regularity of sound change — led Karl Brugmann and others to reconstruct for Proto-Indo- 
European three sets of dorsal stops, conventionally called palatals, velars, and labiovelars. 
Such a reconstruction was repeatedly denied by some linguists, partly on grounds of sheer 
implausibility (though see below) and partly because no single Indo-European language then 
known clearly preserved different reflexes of all three sets. Yet Melchert 1987 showed that the 
three Proto-Indo-European voiceless dorsal stops do have different reflexes in Cuneiform 
Luvian, a language whose records were discovered only in this century (namely, PIE *k > 
Luvian z, *k > k, and *k” > ku), thus vindicating the traditional reconstruction of Proto- 
Indo-European and the comparative method. (For a striking vindication of the regularity 
of sound change from a quite different empirical perspective, using a wide range of modern 
data, see Labov 1994:419-543.) 


2.2 Proto-phonetics 


The phonetics of proto-phonemes, on the other hand, are not fully determined by the 
distribution of sound correspondences; inferences about proto-phonetics are probabilistic, 
and the best we can do is to maximize our chances of arriving at the correct solution by 
using all potentially relevant information at our disposal. The most solid basis for inferences 
about proto-phonetics is (naturally) the phonetics of a proto-phoneme’s reflexes in the 
attested daughter languages; a hypothesis about the phonetic identity of any proto-phoneme 
will be plausible to the extent that its attested phonetic reflexes can be derived from the 
posited proto-sound by natural, plausible sound changes. Unfortunately, our judgments 
of the naturalness of sound changes rest on experience, and even the collective experience 
of the whole community of historical linguists is insufficient to solve some puzzles; for 
example, most Indo-Europeanists remain noncommittal about the phonetics of the so- 
called laryngeals reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European (see Ch. 17 §2.1.3) simply because 
the historical record does not provide us with many examples of sounds that become dorsal 
fricatives in some daughter languages but vowels in others. For similar reasons it is less than 
clear whether the emphatic stops of Proto-Afro-Asiatic (see Ch. 6 §1.3.1) were glottalized 
or pharyngealized. 

It has become customary to bring typological arguments to bear on problems of proto- 
phonetics; but both our knowledge of the full range of typological possibilities in human 
language and the usefulness of typology in general have been at times abused. A notorious 
case is the glottalic hypothesis regarding Proto-Indo-European stop consonants, according 
to which the traditional voiced stops should be reconstructed as glottalized, the traditional 
voiceless stops as aspirated, and the traditional voiced aspirated (i.e., breathy-voiced) stops 
as voiced (with or without aspiration; see e.g., Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1973, Hopper 1973). 
One motivation for this revision was the supposed typological impossibility of the system 
of Proto-Indo-European stops as usually reconstructed; yet a remarkably similar system is 
found in present-day Madurese (Stevens 1968:16, 38) and some other Indonesian languages, 
as Hock (1986:625-626) observes. Moreover, adopting the glottalic hypothesis would force us 
to posit serious implausibilities in the phonological development of early Iranian loanwords 
in Armenian (Meid 1987:9-11). In other words, what is known about the phonetics of the 
reflexes of Proto-Indo-European stops actually furnishes hard evidence against the glottalic 
hypothesis. Brugmann’s reconstruction of three sets of Proto-Indo-European dorsal stops 
was also rejected in part because of its supposed implausibility; yet similar systems are well 
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attested in the languages of the Caucasus and of the northwest coast of North America, and 
new evidence has vindicated Brugmann directly (see §2.1). Debacles of this kind reveal that 
typological arguments should be used with considerably more caution than they have been 
used with by some investigators. 


2.3. Limitations on reconstruction 


In view of these facts it is not surprising that the prosodic phenomena of protolanguages 
may or may not be recoverable, and that any interesting allophony of proto-phonemes is 
likely to be recoverable only under favorable circumstances. Moreover, the reconstruction of 
phonological rules, phonotactic constraints, syllable structure, and the like depends largely 
on being able to reconstruct sufficient vocabulary and paradigms. 

Even above the level of the phoneme, some types of linguistic development can make 
reconstruction difficult or impossible. A well-known example is the phonological rule called 
Bartholomae’s Law, by which the “breathy voice” of a voiced aspirated stop spreads rightward 
to an adjacent apical stop or fricative. The rule still affects stop + stop clusters in Sanskrit 
(e.g., bud"- “awaken” + -td- (part.) > budd" 4- “awake, enlightened”; see Ch. 26 §3.4.2.1); 
and though voiced aspirated obstruents have merged with voiced obstruents in Avestan, 
the most archaic dialect of that language (Gathic Avestan) still contains numerous stop + 
stop and stop + fricative clusters the voicing of which shows that they had been affected 
by Bartholomae’s Law before the merger. Bartholomae’s Law can then be reconstructed for 
Proto-Indo-Iranian (the latest common ancestor of the Indic languages, including Sanskrit, 
and the Iranian languages, including Avestan) with certainty (see Schindler 1976). 

It seems clear, however, that Bartholomae’s Law is easily lost from a language’s grammar. 
In Sanskrit it has ceased to apply to stop + fricative clusters, so that corresponding to Avestan 
dif Za- “deceive” (from Proto-Indo-Iranian *d(" )ib"z'a-) we find Vedic Sanskrit dipsa- “want 
to deceive.” In Younger Avestan (later than Gathic) it has largely been eliminated in all 
environments, so that in place of Gathic aogda “(he) proclaimed” (<*aug'"'d''a < “aug"- + 
“ta) we find aoxta (note that underlying /k/, or inherited *k, normally appears as x before 
consonants in Avestan). 

This raises an obvious question: is it possible that Bartholomae’s Law was a phonological 
rule of Proto-Indo-European, and that it has been lost in all branches of the family other 
than Indo-Iranian? Such a hypothesis is by no means implausible, but proof would depend 
on finding unarguable relic forms in at least one other branch. Unfortunately the evidence is 
equivocal, and among specialists no consensus has emerged (see Mayrhofer 1986:115-117 
with references). 


2.4 Reconstruction of phonemic systems 


The degree of similarity that obtains between the phonological system of a reconstructable 
protolanguage and those of its historically attested daughters is not a constant; it depends 
on what sound changes have occurred in each of the daughters. At one end of the spec- 
trum, the phonemic system of Proto-Semitic is almost identical with that of Classical Arabic 
(Bergstrasser 1928:3—-5, 134), simply because few sound changes occurred in the devel- 
opment of the latter. Similarly, the sound system of Proto-Algonkian strongly resembles 
those of many of its daughters, the most notable deviation being the presence of a conso- 
nant, conventionally symbolized as *0, which has merged with other consonants in most 
daughter languages (Bloomfield 1946:85—90). On the other hand, the phonemic system of 
Proto-Indo-European is fairly different from that of any daughter language: 
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(2) The Proto-Indo-European phonemic system 


Obstruents Sonorants 
p t k k BY mm 
bd ¢€ ¢ @ Rg 
b? dh gh gh gt 1 ] 
S h,; bh. h; ror 
y i di 
wu wu 
Vowels 
e ao 
€ a (e) 


The position of the laryngeals (*h), “hz, *h3) is speculative; it does not affect the discussion 
that follows. There was also some sort of pitch-accent system. 

Of the attested daughters, Sanskrit best preserves the stop system but has merged the la- 
ryngeals with other sounds. Hittite best preserves the laryngeals but has undergone mergers 
in the stop system (Melchert 1994:60—62, 117-120). The labiovelar stops are especially prone 
to change; in only a few attested daughters can they be shown to survive as distinctive unit 
phonemes. The very distinctive Proto-Indo-European system of sonorants, in which the 
nonsyllabic sonorants alternated with their syllabic counterparts under well-defined con- 
ditions, has nowhere been preserved without alteration. As might be expected, the vocalic 
portion of the system (*y ~ “1 and *w ~ “u) survives longest (in Indic and Germanic). How- 
ever, it does not follow that the above reconstruction is in any way doubtful; the comparative 
method reconstructs with confidence the system of phonological contrasts reported here, 
and the fact that all attested systems of Indo-European languages are more or less different 
is a straightforward consequence of the regular sound changes they have each undergone. 


2.5 The uniqueness of sound change 


Since sound change is the only type of language change that exhibits statistically overwhelm- 
ing regularity giving rise to clear patterns that pervade comparative data, it is the only type 
of change that can be exploited directly to reconstruct protolanguages. The recovery of all 
other aspects of protolanguage structure depends on our ability to reconstruct individual 
words and affixes by exploiting regular sound change. The methodological observations 
of the following sections therefore will not amount to a complete and coherent procedure 
comparable to the (phonological) comparative method. 


3. MORPHOLOGY 


3.1 The nature of morphological reconstruction 


Much of what has traditionally been subsumed under morphological change appears in the 
light of current theory to be essentially phonological or syntactic. For example, the level- 
ing of morphophonemic alternations is sometimes described as the restriction or loss of a 
phonological rule; and the complete loss of grammatical categories, such as the loss of the in- 
strumental case within the history of Old English, is clearly a syntactic phenomenon, though 
it obviously has morphological consequences. The irreducible residue of morphological 
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changes does not seem to be governed by any regular “rules”; one repeatedly finds that 
although some particular type of change is quite common, its converse is not rare. For 
instance, systems of nominal case-marking are frequently simplified over the course of a 
language’s development (as in many European languages), but we also find that new case- 
markers evolve by the accretion of postpositions (most spectacularly in Tocharian, but also 
in Lithuanian and Armenian); aspect-based verb systems often evolve into tense-based sys- 
tems (e.g., in Latin), but new systems of aspect can and do arise (e.g., in Russian; see further 
below). 

For these reasons the reconstruction of a protolanguage’s morphology simply cannot be 
pursued on the basis of matching functional categories in the daughter languages without 
regard to their formal expression. On the contrary, reliable reconstruction of morphological 
categories depends almost entirely on reconstructing the morphemes that instantiate them 
by exploiting the regularity of sound change in the usual way. This can be illustrated by 
considering the reconstruction of two details of the Proto-Indo-European verb, namely the 
system of voices and the tense and aspect system. 


3.2 Reconstructing morphology 


The morphological expression of voice in the verb systems of the oldest, well-attested rep- 
resentatives of each major branch of the Indo-European family is summarized in (3): 


(3) Morphological voice in selected Indo-European languages 


System of oppositions Deponent verbs? 
Hittite active vs. mediopassive yes 
Sanskrit active vs. middle vs. passive yes (middle only) 
Avestan active vs. middle vs. passive yes (middle only) 
Greek active vs. middle vs. passive yes (both middle and passive) 
Latin active vs. passive yes 
Armenian active vs. mediopassive yes 
Gothic active vs. passive no 
Old Irish active vs. passive yes (distinct from passives) 
Tocharian active vs. mediopassive yes 
Old Church Slavonic (active only) — 
Lithuanian (active only) — 
Albanian active vs. mediopassive yes 


A large majority of these languages exhibit an opposition of at least two voices in their verb 
morphologies; it would, however, be rash to project such a situation back into Proto-Indo- 
European without further investigation, as it is conceivable that the nonactive voices evolved 
independently in these languages. Such a development can be demonstrated for Russian and 
Icelandic, which have created new middle-voice forms by the accretion of a reflexive clitic 
to active forms. In fact, the Albanian mediopassive appears to be a new formation as well: 
its only nonperiphrastic forms (made to the present stem) are constructed with a suffix 
-(h)e- and ordinary, active-looking endings, and there are no clear cognates in any other 
language. A closer look at the three-voice systems of Greek and the Indo-Iranian languages 
(Sanskrit and Avestan) shows that their morphological opposition between middle and 
passive is likewise the result of secondary developments: in all three languages those two 
voices are distinguished only when there is a separate passive stem (Greek aorist -(t')é- and 
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future -(t!' )@-se/o-; Sanskrit and Avestan present -ya- and aorist [third singular only] -i), 
and though some of those stems have cognate formations in other languages, they do not 
exhibit passive function in those languages. 

To demonstrate that Proto-Indo-European had a morphological opposition between an 
active and a nonactive voice we must be able to reconstruct at least some clear and distinctive 
morphological markers for the latter, and in fact that can be done. For example, in past tenses 
we find the following cognate set for the third singular nonactive ending: Sanskrit, Avestan 
-ta= Greek -to = Tocharian B -te= Tocharian A -t < PIE *-to. Moreover, the same nonactive 
“to appears with further suffixes in Hittite past third singular -(t)tat(i) < *-to-ti (cf. Melchert 
1994:60) and in Latin third singular -tur < *-to-r (Latin does not systematically distinguish 
past from non-past endings; there is much more to be said about -tur and its cognates, but 
that is beyond the domain of this discussion [see further below]). For the active past third 
singular ending we have a quite different cognate set: Hittite, Sanskrit, Avestan -t = Greek, 
Tocharian © = Old Latin -d < PIE *-t. The opposition between these two reconstructible 
endings, and between the members of other, similar pairs, establishes an active: nonactive 
contrast for the Proto-Indo-European verb. 

In the case just sketched, enough of the daughter languages have preserved the same 
morphological markers in comparable functions to enable us to reconstruct part of the 
proto-system. We are not always so lucky, as the following case will show. 

The Hittite verb system is remarkably simple. Except for a tiny handful of anomalies, each 
verb has only one stem. Conjugation is effected by means of endings; each finite ending 
expresses person, number (singular vs. plural), voice (active vs. mediopassive), and tense- 
mood (present vs. past vs. imperative). The only notable complication is the fact that there 
are two lexical classes, called the hi-conjugation and the mi-conjugation after the shape of 
their first singular present active endings (see Ch. 18 84.4.7). 

In the other archaic Indo-European languages, the situation is vastly different. Simpli- 
fying somewhat, we can say that Greek exhibits a rich and elaborate inflectional system 
based on aspect: most verbs exhibit an imperfective stem (called the “present stem”) and 
a perfective stem (called the “aorist stem”), and many also have a stem which in Homeric 
Greek is still usually stative (called the “perfect stem”), though verbs lacking one or more 
of these stems are not rare. On each stem are built a non-past and a past indicative tense 
(except that there is no perfective non-past), as well as subjunctive, optative, and imperative 
mood forms, participles, and infinitives; as noted above, there are three voices. In addition, 
there are future tense stems with a defective set of forms. The system of the Indo-Iranian 
languages is strikingly similar; in purely formal terms, a large proportion of its morphology 
corresponds point for point with that of Greek, though some functional shifts have occurred. 
The Armenian system also shows a fundamental contrast between perfective and imperfec- 
tive stems, though there is nothing corresponding to the Greek and Indo-Iranian “perfect” 
(i.e., stative); and though the Latin system has been more extensively restructured, there 
are numerous clear indications that it closely resembled the Greek system at no very great 
remove in its prehistory. The same can be said of the Old Church Slavonic verb, which still 
shows, for example, a clear contrast between “present” and “aorist” stems. Even the Baltic 
and Germanic verb systems, which are based on a simpler opposition of tenses (present 
vs. past), exhibit two different stems per verb: in both groups the present stem is cognate 
with the “present” (imperfective) stem of Greek, etc.; the Germanic past of strong verbs is 
cognate with the “perfect” (stative) of the more southerly languages, while the Germanic 
weak past and the Baltic past appear to be innovations. The verb systems of Tocharian, Old 
Irish, and Albanian show more unique features and present many more puzzles; but in those 
languages too it is normal to find at least two stems per verb, and a large proportion of each 
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of those systems can be explained as late developments of a Greek-type system without great 
difficulty. 

Should we reconstruct for Proto-Indo-European, then, a complex verb system much like 
that of Greek and Indo-Iranian, and suppose that the Hittite verb system, in spite of its very 
early date of attestation (mid-second millennium BC), has undergone radical simplification? 
Some scholars have concluded that that is correct, but there is a further fact that gives cause 
for doubt. Roughly speaking, the endings of the Hittite hi-conjugation are cognate with 
those of the “perfect” (stative) of the other archaic Indo-European languages, in spite of 
the fact that most hi-conjugation verbs are not stative in meaning, while the endings of 
the mi-conjugation are cognate with those of the “present” and “aorist” (perfective and 
imperfective) of the other languages. There is, thus, a complete and irreducible lack of “fit” 
between the functional categories of the two systems: 


(4) Anatolian and the other Indo-European languages: cognations in the verb system 


Hittite Greek, Sanskrit, etc. 
hi-class vs. mi-class ~*~ “perfect” (stative) vs. “present” and “aorist” 
(lexical classes) (imperfective and perfective) 
one stem per verb: more than one (aspect-)stem per verb 


It is not easy to imagine a system of Proto-Indo-European verb categories that could have 
given rise to two systems as different as these by uncontroversially natural changes. Not 
surprisingly, specialists have been arguing about the matter for decades, and there is still no 
consensus. 

This shows clearly that, even in a thoroughly researched family of languages for which we 
have abundant early evidence of high quality, the very structure of the data can frustrate our 
attempts to arrive at a plausible reconstruction of parts of the morphological system. The 
basic reason for this difficulty is that there seem to be no general “laws” of morphological 
change comparable to the regularity of sound change; morphological systems, idiosyncratic 
by nature, seem to change in idiosyncratic ways, and when we are presented with a pattern 
of data that has no close parallels in the attested history of languages, we can do no better 
than make informed guesses about the changes that might have produced it. 

Sometimes, however, distributional factors can be exploited to tell us more than we 
could otherwise have figured out. Let us return to Latin passive third singular -tur (see 
above). Though Latin has largely eliminated an inherited contrast between past and non- 
past endings, many related languages have preserved it, and it is clear that -tur is cognate 
with a set of non-past third singular nonactive endings. But there are two cognate sets in 
that function: 


(5) Indo-European non-past mediopassive third singular endings 


Set 1: Hittite -(t)ta ~ -(t)tari < *-tor (+ *-% on the complex development of this 
ending see Yoshida 1990) 
Phrygian -tor 
Tocharian A and B -tar < *-tor (Ringe 1996b:86-87) 
Latin -tur < *-tor 
Old Irish (conjunct) -thar < *-tor 
Set2: Greek -toi (Arkadian dialect) / -tai (most dialects) 
Sanskrit -té, Avestan -taé < *-toi or *-tai 
Gothic -da < *-toi or *-tai 
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Which set reflects the Proto-Indo-European ending? Two distributional facts suggest that 
Set 1 does, and that the correct Proto-Indo-European reconstruction is *-tor. 

In the first place, note the formal relations between the full set of Proto-Indo-European 
(nonimperative) third singular endings if *-tor is the correct reconstruction: 


(6) Proto-Indo-European third singular endings 


Past Non-past 
Active “{t “ti 
Mediopassive “to “tor 


It seems clear that the consonant *-t(-) is what marks the third-person singular, and that 
an additional suffix *-o(-) marks the mediopassive. Moreover, the non-past endings are 
distinguished from the past endings by yet a further suffix, *-7 in the active and *-r in the 
mediopassive. If these reconstructions are correct, we have a plausible source for *-toi, the 
most probable reconstruction for Set 2 in (5): the system has been simplified by extending 
the scope of *-7 from the active to the mediopassive, replacing *-r so as to create a unitary 
non-past marker (and *-o-i > *-o7 is not problematic; cf. the similar summary of Yoshida 
1990:117). On the other hand, if the correct Proto-Indo-European reconstruction for the 
lower right-hand cell of (6) were “-toi or *-tai, we would have no plausible source for the 
*r of Set 1 *-tor. This is a strong distributional argument (though not sufficiently strong to 
convince all specialists). 

The other distribution that favors a reconstruction of *-tor for Proto-Indo-European 
is geographical. Of the subgroups that show reflexes of *-tor, nearly all are unarguably 
geographically peripheral: Celtic and Italic are at the western edge of the (known) Indo- 
European speech area, Tocharian at the eastern edge; and since the Anatolian languages are 
found in what is now Turkey in the second millennium BC, when nearly all other Indo- 
European-speaking groups that we know about seem to have been living further north 
and northwest, it is overwhelmingly likely that they were then at the southern margin of the 
Indo-European speech area (the geographical position of Phrygian at that date is completely 
obscure). By contrast, the groups that exhibit Set 2 endings are all more centrally located. 
We are accustomed to thinking of Indo-Iranian as the far southeastern corner of the Indo- 
European speech area, but it is abundantly clear that Indo-Iranian spread east (and later 
south) from the Eurasian steppe, where speakers of Iranian languages continued to be an 
important part of the population in the last few centuries BC (cf., e.g., Schmitt 1989:92—93 
with bibliography). Speakers of Balto-Slavic must have been to the northwest throughout 
the last two millennia BC, with speakers of Germanic still further northwest (and all three 
in contact, for which there is abundant linguistic evidence; cf., e.g., Porzig 1954:139-147, 
164-166; Stang 1972; Hock 1986:442—444, 451-455, 667 with bibliography). While the 
position of Greek at an early date is less clear, it seems at least to have been less peripheral 
than Anatolian. We can therefore suggest that the Set 2 endings reflect an innovation that 
occurred in the central part of the Indo-European speech area but did not spread to the 
margins; and that is a reasonable hypothesis whether we regard the central languages as a 
valid subgroup exclusively sharing an immediate parent (in which the change could have 
occurred) or as a group of diversified dialects still in contact (in which case the change could 
have spread from dialect to dialect). In the former case we must suppose that Balto-Slavic, 
and perhaps also Armenian and Albanian, shared the change before losing the mediopassive 
voice; in the latter it is at least thinkable that some of those groups had already lost the 
mediopassive before the change in the endings occurred. Of course this line of reasoning too 
can be challenged; in particular, it is not completely clear that the innovation that produced 
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the Set 2 endings could not have occurred more than once independently (Jay Jasanoff, 
personal communication). 

It can be seen from these examples that reconstructing the morphological system of a 
protolanguage involves procedures much less mechanical and much less rigorous than the 
reconstruction of a protolanguage’s phonology and of the shape of its words and affixes. 
In effect, we use every bit of information that we have in morphological reconstruction — 
including everything that linguistic theory, the description of modern languages, and the 
historical record can tell us about morphological structure and change. Nevertheless, the 
results are often less clinching than in phonological reconstruction, and morphology is 
both the area in which the most intensive and interesting work on many language fam- 
ilies is being pursued and the area in which disagreements between specialists are most 
prevalent. 


4. SYNTAX 


Theoretically well-informed work on the syntax of protolanguages is still in its infancy. 
Most Neogrammarian work (e.g., Delbriick 1893-1900) treated syntax as an adjunct of 
morphology, so that syntactic constructions were discussed in terms of the morphological 
categories that mark them; and though the rich body of data amassed by our predecessors 
continues to be useful, modern work in syntax shows all too clearly that a theory which 
treats syntax as an extension of morphology cannot be correct. It should be noted, however, 
that at least one line of Neogrammarian research, Wackernagel’s pioneering work on the 
placement of “second-position” clitics (Wackernagel 1892), has proved to be very fruitful 
in a modern theoretical context (see further below). 

Within Indo-European studies, an approach to syntactic change that was developed be- 
fore the mid-1980s concentrated on the basic order of major constituents in the clause 
(cf., e.g., Lehmann 1974); that approach has been disappointing, since the surface order of 
constituents is not a primitive of Proto-Indo-European syntax. A promising beginning to 
syntactic reconstruction had been made in the 1960s (see Watkins 1963, 1964, Kiparsky 
1968); but syntactic theory has developed so rapidly that those early studies need to be 
thoroughly reevaluated in a more modern syntactic framework, and so far that has not been 
attempted. Indeed, there are good reasons why the attempt has been postponed: cogent re- 
construction of the syntax of protolanguages will become possible only when the processes 
of syntactic change are much better understood, and syntactic change can be investigated 
in the requisite detail only in the context of a highly articulated theory. Chomskyan Gov- 
ernment and Binding theory and a number of its competitors reached a suitable level of 
sophistication and precision in the mid-1980s, and since then a steadily increasing amount 
of useful and detailed work on syntactic change has appeared. (A thorough and up-to-date 
discussion of what is known and what remains to be done is Kroch 2001; for discussion of 
a large quantity of interesting crosslinguistic data on syntactic change from a theoretically 
detached perspective, see Harris and Campbell 1995.) 


5. LEXICON 


As noted above, the reconstruction of a protolanguage’s lexicon by the comparative method 
must always remain incomplete because of the replacement of lexical items in the daughter 
languages; the inferences that can be drawn from our lexical reconstructions are therefore 
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limited. A particular problem is the fact that changes in the meanings of words seem to be 
very idiosyncratic indeed; for that reason we are occasionally unable to specify the meaning 
ofa proto-lexeme with any precision even when its form is uncontroversially reconstructable. 
A case in point is the protoform of Greek stéma “mouth,” Avestan (acc.) stamanam “jaws 
(of a dog),” and Hittite istaman, Luvian tiimmant- “ear.” From these reflexes we can re- 
construct a Proto-Indo-European noun “stéh3mp~ “sth3mn- (Melchert 1994:73-74), and it 
is reasonable to infer that it referred to some orifice of the head; but given that we can 
also reconstruct Proto-Indo-European *(h, )éh3s “mouth” (Melchert 1994:115-116) and 
“*hgéusos “ear” (Szemerényi 1967), the exact referent of *stéh3mnremains indeterminable. 
An even more spectacular case involves the Proto-Indo-European words for “head” and 
“horn”; see Nussbaum 1986 for a full and fascinating discussion which does achieve firm 
results. 

Occasionally the evidence for a proto-lexeme’s meaning unanimously supports a re- 
construction which is demonstrably anachronistic. For example, a Proto-Algonkian word 
*paaskesikani can be reconstructed from cognates in several daughter languages, all of which 
mean “gun, firearm” (Fox paaskesikani, Ojibwa paaskasikan, Cree paaskisikan, Bloomfield 
1946:106). Yet it is clear that the Proto-Algonkian speech community, which must have 
existed roughly two millennia ago, cannot possibly have known and used firearms. In fact, 
the attested words are all instrument nouns derived from a verb meaning “shoot with a gun” 
(Bloomfield, loc. cit.), and that verb is actually a complex formation which literally means 
“make things burst by means of fire” (Bloomfield 1946:114, 120). Either the verb and its 
derived instrument noun have been created independently in the languages in which they 
occur, or (more probably) the word was coined in one language and translated morpheme- 
by-morpheme into the others as firearms spread from community to community. This case, 
in which the anachronism of a prima facie reconstruction is obvious, should alert us to 
the possibility of similar pitfalls in cases over which we have fewer or less reliable means of 
external (dis)confirmation. 

A possibly relevant case is provided by the Proto-Indo-European terms for “wheel.” Two 
etymological groups of words are well attested throughout the family. On the one hand, Vedic 
Sanskrit rathas “chariot” reflects substantivization of an adjective *(H)roth2-6-s “having a 
set of wheels.” That adjective is evidently derived from *(H)roté-hz “set of wheels,” the source 
of Latin rota “wheel”; and *(H)roté-hp is in turn the collective of *(H)rét-o-s “wheel,” the 
ultimate source of German Rad and Lithuanian ratas “wheel” (Rix et al. 1998:459; note 
that in the preceding Proto-Indo-European reconstructions the identity of the laryngeal is 
uncertain [hence noted as H], and, moreover, parentheses indicate that the very presence 
of the laryngeal is uncertain — the data underdetermine the reconstructions of these words, 
a fairly common problem). On the other hand, we can also reconstruct a term *k” ék” lo-s 
“wheel,” collective *k” ek” lé-hy, which is the source of English wheel, Homeric Greek kiklos 
(pl. kuikla), Sanskrit cakrém (pl. cakra), and so on. 

Both of these words are transparently descriptive. *(H)rét-o-sis literally “(act of) running,” 
an unproblematic action noun derived from *(H)ret- “run” (cf. Old Irish rethid “(s)he 
runs”), while *k” ék” lo-sis a reduplicated derivative of *k” el- “turn” (cf. Sanskrit cdrati “(s)he 
wanders,” Homeric Greek peri-tellomenos “going around, revolving,” etc.). Thus, neither of 
these words by itself is watertight evidence for wheeled vehicles in the Proto-Indo-European 
speech community, as opposed to its immediate daughters. 

In contrast, the reconstructibility of Proto-Indo-European *hjiHséh or *h3iHséh2 “thill” 
(cf. Hittite hissas, Sanskrit Isa; Melchert 1994:78, 152), which is completely opaque, 
and of a basic verb *wé¢" eti “(s)he transports ...in a vehicle,” is better testimony for Proto- 
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Indo-European wheeled-vehicle technology; and the fact that an entire technical vocab- 
ulary for wheeled vehicles (including, of course, the two terms for “wheel”) can be re- 
constructed adds further weight to the argument (Mallory 1989:275—-276, fn. 25; Anthony 
1995:556-558). 

It is sometimes possible to find patterns among proto-lexemes from which we can make 
inferences about the deeper prehistory of a protolanguage. The reconstructible Proto-Indo- 
European lexicon is especially amenable to this procedure because of a quirk of Proto-Indo- 
European word structure. 

Both the inflectional and the derivational morphology of Proto-Indo-European exhibit 
a relatively simple but pervasive system of vowel alternation (ablaut). Literally hundreds of 
reconstructible paradigms and word-families, including the vast majority of reconstructible 
items, participate in the system, which is consequently well understood. One general prin- 
ciple of Proto-Indo-European ablaut is that we expect to find only one full vowel (*e, *o, or 
“a, either long or short; on PIE vowel gradation see Ch. 17 §2.2) per form, except for a closed 
list of derivational and inflectional morphemes (such as the thematic vowel, a stem-final 
vowel which always appears as full “-e- or *-o- no matter what ablaut grade appears in the 
root-syllable; see Ch. 17 §3.4). It is therefore rather startling to find that almost every word 
for “ax” that might be reconstructible for Proto-Indo-European violates that principle, or 
fails to conform to the usual sound laws that reflect regular sound change (see §2.1), or both. 
Thus, *peleku-s (Gk. pélekus, Skt. parastis) exhibits two full-grade *e’s in its root, whereas we 
expect to find only one (and note that the attested reflexes do not agree on the position of 
the accent). The Greek word aksiné seems to be related to Germanic forms such as Gothic 
agizi and Old High German acchus; but the first consonant of the Germanic words should 
reflect Proto-Indo-European *g”, which in Greek ought to appear as -p-, not -k-, before an 
immediately following -s-. The Germanic words also point to a protoform with two full 
vowels in the root (“ag” esiH-). Most stunning of all is the apparent connection between 
Hittite ates “ax” and Old English adesa “adze” — there are no other cognates — which, if it 
is not a mirage, can only reflect a preform “ad"es-, again with two full vowels (see Puhvel 
1984:227—228). The only “ax” word that makes sense in Proto-Indo-European terms is the 
one reflected in Latin seciiris and Old Church Slavonic sékyra, both derived from *sek- “cut” 
(though the Slavic form reflects a long *@ in the root) with a suffix containing the sequence 
*_ar- or *-uHr- (though the final stem-vowel differs). It would be reasonable to infer from this 
pattern of data that all the “ax” words but the last were borrowed into Proto-Indo-European 
(or some of its immediate daughters) from languages of quite different structure — and that 
axes were important trade items in early Indo-European communities. 

Patterns like these can be exploited to identify probable loanwords in proto-lexica, pro- 
vided that the reconstructible structure of the protolanguage is idiosyncratic enough and 
well enough understood. Sometimes we are even luckier: occasionally two or more pro- 
tolanguages between which no genetic relationship can be demonstrated exhibit words 
so similar in form and meaning that some sort of historical relationship can reasonably 
be inferred, and in such cases borrowing is by far the best hypothesis to account for the 
similarities. Proto-Indo-European *peleku-s, for example, might be connected with Semitic 
Akkadian pilagqu by a chain of lexical borrowings between geographically intermediate 
languages, and a similar situation probably accounts for the similarity between Proto-Indo- 
European *tduros and Proto-Semitic “@auru “bull” (The archeology of Proto-Indo-European 
groups puts direct borrowing out of the question in both cases; see in general Mallory 
1989.) But it should be clear that questions like these must be addressed on a case-by-case 
basis. 
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6. CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing discussion can be summarized as follows. 


1. Because protolanguages can only be reconstructed inferentially from the data of their 
historical descendants, the methodology according to which the inferences are drawn 
is a matter of the utmost importance. Over the past century and a half, historical 
linguists have evolved a thoroughly reliable methodology for reconstructing protolan- 
guages, based on what is known about language structure and language change from 
contemporary and historical records. 

2. Reconstruction of the phonological systems of protolanguages and the phonological 
shapes of their words and affixes is based on the observation that sound change 
is overwhelmingly regular; that basis guarantees both the realism and the rigor of 
phonological reconstruction. Proposed alternative methodologies (such as reliance 
on the phonetic similarity of words) are unrealistic and lack rigor; for both reasons 
they are unacceptable. 

3. Reconstruction of the phonological rules and morphological systems of protolan- 
guages (and of their syntax, when that becomes feasible) depends crucially on a 
thorough knowledge of the daughter languages and of relevant areas of linguistic 
theory and description, since in these components of the grammar we have no regular 
patterns of change that can be exploited directly. 

4. Reconstruction of proto-lexica, especially with regard to the meanings of the lexemes, 
presents us with the greatest range of possible pitfalls; we can best deal with this 
situation by adhering rigorously to the regularity of sound change and treating all 
other aspects of the work with caution. 


At this point it should be clear to the reader that rigor, caution, and a general knowledge 
of linguistics that is as wide as possible are crucial to the reconstruction of protolanguages. 
Those considerations alone refute the claims of some scholars to have established so-called 
long-range genetic groupings of languages that include several recognized families (such 
as “Nostratic” and “Amerind”), because without exception their work fails to meet the best 
standards of mainstream historical linguistics (see refutations in, inter alios, Campbell 1988, 
Vine 1991). Itis also true that simple, robust statistical tests reveal such claims to be untenable 
(see Ringe 1995, 1996a, 1999; Nichols and Peterson 1996 with references). 

The prospects for further reconstruction of protolanguages are therefore clear: we must 
continue as we have begun, paying close attention to the data, employing the comparative 
method with the greatest rigor we can muster, and bringing to bear on our reconstructions 
of morphology and lexica all the tools of linguistics at our disposal. 
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Eurasia (Eurasiatic) 22, 967 
Eurasian steppe 1122 
Europe (European) 2, 7-9, 11, 
789, 857, 882, 883, 907, 
988 
Eusebius 371 
Ezana I 430 
Ezana II 430, 431 


Fangyan 989 
Fara 20, 218 
Fars 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 717 
Fayum 656 
Fertile Crescent 95, 96, 117 
First Intermediate Period 161 
Forrer, Emil 577, 578, 585 
France 366, 789 
Futhark 909-911 
Older futhark 908 
Younger futhark 908 


Gail River 840 

Galatia (Galatian) 778, 779, 
780, 787 

Galilee (Galilean) 320, 321, 
330 
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Gathas 673, 742, 743, 747, 762 
Gaul 858, 877, 882 
Transalpine Gaul 860 
Gebal 6 
Gebleh Plain 289 
Gediz River 601 
Gelb, Ignace 578 
Georgia 967, 968, 986 
Gepids 882 
Germanic 882, 907 
Germany (German) 882, 907 
High German 911 
Getty Museum 656 
Gilgames 219 
Ginsberg, H. L. 335 
Girnar 674 
Girsu 21 
Glossenkeil 387, 552 
Glyphs 1046, 1050, 1055, 
1109 
Goméz-Moreno, M. 859 
Gordion 777, 778, 779 
Gospel of John 882 
Goths (See also Crimean 
Goths) 882, 907, 911 
Grammarians 
Arab 488, 493, 497, 499, 
525 
Georgian 976 
Greek 645, 926 
Indian 728 
Latin 616 
Medieval Hebrew 346 
Prakrit 701, 715 
Sanskrit 702 
Graphemes 290, 291 
Great Phrygia 778 
Great Rift Valley 427 
Greece (Greek) 6, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 64, 161, 365, 
367, 368, 601, 614, 615, 
616, 621, 648, 650, 651, 
653, 777, 779, 787, 
789-804, 809, 812, 860, 
923, 943, 944, 967, 986 
Greek choral lyric 651 
Greek epic 650, 651 
Grimm, Jacob 2, 898 
Grotefend, G. F. 722 
Guatemala 1041, 1042, 1071, 
1075 
Gubbio 813 
Gulf of Antalya 591 
Gulf of Corinth 651 
Gulf of Fethiye 591 


Gulf of Telmessos 591 
Gurina 840 


Hadramawt 455 

Hadrian 789 

Haft Tepe 62 

Haldi 120 

Halicarnassus 650 

Halys River 585 

Hamadan 60 

Hammurabi 62, 64, 220, 221, 
224, 228, 254 

Han period 988, 992, 996, 
1010 

Haram 519, 521 

Harrapan 3 

Hatti (Hattic) 219, 585 

Hattusa 96, 98, 99, 107, 108, 
111, 113, 114, 220, 387, 
552, 574, 576, 577, 578, 
585, 777 

Hattusilis 1 551 

Hawkins, David 579 

Hawr Rari 455 

Hebrews 13, 367, 391 

Hegra 492 

Hellanicus 943 

Hellen 650 

Hellenism (Hellenistic) 64, 
163, 319, 371 

Hellespont 650 

Hermann, Gottfried 618 

Hermopolis 392 

Hermos River 601 

Herodotus 7, 12, 13, 500, 517, 
650, 740, 777, 922, 943, 
944 

Heruls 882 

Hesiod 614 

Hesychius 14, 780 

Hetzron, Robert 429 

Hexapla 320, 342, 350 

Hexaplaric vocalization See 
Vocalization 

Hieratic 163, 166 

Hieroglyphs (Hieroglyphic) 
2, 6, 7, 121, 161, 163, 
165, 166, 167, 169, 553, 
554, 576, 577, 578, 1041, 
1043, 1044, 1055, 1056, 
1057, 1060, 1061, 1062, 
1067, 1075 

Himyar 454, 455 

Hincks, Edward 223 

Hinduism (Hindu) 1016 


Hippocrates 650 

Hisma 492 

“Hittite Hieroglyphs” 163, 
578 

Hittites (Hittite) 96, 114, 289, 
387, 391, 551, 553, 573, 
574, 576, 585, 777 

Hoffmann, Karl 762 

Homer 11, 614, 779 

Homophony 66, 226, 1051, 
1052 

Honduras 1041 

Horapollo 167 

Horn of Africa 427 

Hrozny, Bediich 555, 578 

Hiibschmann, Heinrich 717 

Hurria (Hurrian) 95, 391, 
574 

Hystapes 718 


Iapodes 11 

lapygia 14 

Iberia (Iberian) 7, 858, 859, 
864, 967 

Northeast Iberian 7, 8 
South Iberian 7 

Iberian peninsula 857 

Ideograms 165 

Idria 845 

Iguvine Tablets 813, 829, 833 

Iguvium 813 

Illyrian 11-12, 15 

India 13, 22, 431, 535, 673, 
674, 698, 700, 702, 1015 

Indian Ocean 431, 455 

Indo-Europeans 614 

Indo-Iranians 717 

Indus Valley 3—4 

International Phonetic 
Alphabet 16, 924, 970 

Ionia (Ionian) 616, 650, 655, 
779, 781 

Iran (Iranian) 2, 3, 22, 60, 61, 
62-63, 64, 65, 70, 89, 
223, 940 

Iraq 19, 60, 95, 96, 97, 119, 
218, 391, 498 

Ireland 8 

Iron Age 11, 12, 163, 319, 320 
321, 330, 361, 362, 365, 
777, 840, 920 

Ishan Mizyad 21 

Isin 21 

Islam (Islamic) 90, 138, 427, 
430, 488, 494, 509, 529 
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Israel 141, 319, 320, 321, 365 

Istahri 64 

Ister 11 

Isthmus of Tehuantepec 1053 

Italian peninsula 9, 840, 857 

Italy 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 656, 
789, 812, 813, 814, 816, 
837, 840, 882, 943, 944 

‘Izbet Sartah 388 


Jabal al-‘Awd 455 

Jacobite vocalization See 
Vocalization 

Jainism (Jain) 701, 702, 715, 
1016 

Jebel al-Aqra‘ 288 

Jebel Ansariyeh 288 

Jemdet Nasr 20 

Jerusalem 320, 321, 334, 498, 
924 

Jerusalem Talmud See Talmud 

Jewish script 321 

Jordan 391, 490, 492 

Josephus 371 

Judaea 320, 362 

Judah 319, 320, 321, 362 

Judaism (Jewish) 319, 394 

Jones, Sir William 2, 535 


Kaishu 992 

Kalidasa 702 

Kandahar 60 

Kanes 219, 573 

Karatepe 378, 381, 382, 383, 
579 

Karlgren, B. 992 

Kaska (Kaskeans) 551, 585 

Kaunos Bilingual 609, 610, 
612 

Keligen stele 120 

Kenya 139, 160 

Kerala 1015 

Kerman 65 

Kermanshah 63 

Khabur River 96, 391 

Kharosthi 674, 700, 701, 702 

Khuzestan 60, 61, 62-63, 64, 
70 

Kircher, Athanasius 169 

Kirkuk 97 

Kish 23 

Kazil Irmak 585 

Kizzuwatna 96, 574 

Knossos 651, 660 

Konya 779 


Koriwn 923 
Krahe, Hans 11 
Kiiltepe 219, 551 
Kulturworter 90 
Kusakli 552 
Kiitahya 779 


Lachish Ewer 388 

Lagash 24 

Lagole di Calalzo 840, 845, 
847, 853 

La Graufesenque 878 

Lake Chad 160 

Lake Turkana 160 

Lake Van 119 

Large seal script (See also Seal 
script) 991 

Larissa 651, 670 

Laroche, Emmanuel 577 

Larsa 20 

Larsam 96 

Lassen, C. 723 

Latini 789 

Latium 789, 790 

La Venta 1071 

Lebanon 6, 365, 366, 386, 
391 

Lecce 15 

Lemnos 10 

Lesbos 651 

Létéon Trilingual 591, 592, 
594, 599, 601 

Levant 22 

Libya 139, 366 

Ligatures 674 

Ligurians 10 

Linear A 4, 5, 653 

Linear B 4, 615, 650, 651, 652, 
653, 657, 663, 670 

Linear Elamite 3, 61, 65 

Lipit-Eshtar 21 

Livy 10, 13, 14, 808, 840 

Locris 651 

Logograms (Logographic) 4, 
25, 27, 66-67, 69, 97, 
120, 164, 165, 166, 221, 
223-224, 226, 229, 245, 
251, 262, 387, 553, 577, 
578, 582, 585, 719, 765, 
766, 1046, 1047, 1050, 
1052, 1058, 1064, 1075, 
1076, 1077, 1078, 1099, 
1109, 1110, 1111 

Logographic spelling 25-26, 
54, 1050, 1052 


Lucania 812, 813, 816 

Lu Fayan 992 

Lugano 859 

Lurestan 61 

Luwiya 585 

Luxor 367 

Lycia 591, 609, 778 

Lydia (Lydian) 601, 609, 779, 
944 


Macedon 13 

Macedonia (Macedonian) 12, 
13, 14, 651, 777, 778, 779 

Mada’in Salih 492 

Magna Graecia 656 

Mahabharata 673 

Mahasamghika- 
Lokottaravada school 
702 

Mali 139, 160 

Malta 365, 366 

Mamertini 812 

Mani 427 

Manichaeanism 427 

Mari 20, 96, 240, 253, 288, 
386 

Marib 450, 454, 455, 459 

Marseilles 10 

Masat 552 

Masoretes (See also Masoretic 
text) 331, 332, 345 

Masoretic text 323, 326, 327, 
329, 331 332, 333, 334, 
343, 350 

Matres lectionis 165, 292, 301, 
321, 323, 346, 368, 381, 
388, 394, 395, 397, 458, 
495 

Mauritania 139 

Mauryan Empire 700 

Mayans (Maya) 15, 1042, 
1043, 1044, 1050, 1051, 
1053, 1068, 1075 

Medes 13, 717 

Media 717 

Mediterranean 13, 95, 96, 97, 
160, 188, 365, 366, 382, 
386, 391, 431, 490, 648, 
789, 864, 910, 1037 

Meher kapisi 120 

Melos 651, 655, 658 

Memphis 162 

Mencius 989, 990 

Meriggi, Piero 578 

Meroé 7 
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Mesoamerica 3, 15, 1041, 
1053, 1071-1083, 1092, 
1099, 1109, 1110, 1111 

Mesoamerican chronology 

Early Classic Period 1043, 
1044, 1047, 1050, 1052, 
1059, 1060, 1061, 1062, 
1063 

Late Classic Period 1046, 
1050, 1060, 1062, 1063 

Late Preclassic Period 1042, 
1043, 1044, 1053 

Middle Preclassic Period 
1042 

Mesopotamia 
(Mesopotamian) 2, 15, 
19, 21, 53, 61-63, 64, 
65-67, 68, 69-70, 71, 89, 
95-96, 163, 165, 218, 
219, 220, 223, 271, 277, 
386, 387, 490, 552 

Messana 812 

Messapii 14 

Mexico (Mexican) 1041, 1109 

Midas 777, 780, 786 

Midas II 777 

Midas City 778 

Middle Ages 161, 222, 882 

Middle Kingdom 161, 166 

Mije-Sokeans (Mije-Sokean) 

1071, 1099 

Miletus 650 

Minaeans 492 

Minoan 4, 5, 653 

Mishnah 320 

Mita 777, 779 

Mitanni 95, 96, 117, 188, 219, 

551 

Moldova 882 

Monoconsonantal symbols 

163 

Montebelluna 840 

Moors (Moorish) 882 

Morocco 138, 139 

Morphographemic writings 

229 

Morpurgo Davies, Anna 579 

Mount Amanus 391 

Mount Bermion 777 

Mount Haemus 12 

Mount Ocra 11 

Mount Vesuvius 812 

Mrglovani 968 

Mtac’mideli, Giorgi 968 

Muhammad 64 


Mukish 289 
Mugqaddasi 64 

Mursilis 1 551 

Mursilis IIT 551 
Musasir 120 

Mushkis 777, 779 
Mxedruli 969 
Mycenaeans (Mycenaean) 4, 
614, 615, 650, 653 
Mysia 778 

Mytilene 670, 671 


Nabataeans (Nabataean) 492, 

498 

Nagari 674 

Nahal Hever 320 

Napoleon 169 

Naram-Sim 62 

Nawas 1071 

Naxos 650 

Near East 13, 15, 21, 22, 24, 
90, 95, 96, 163, 219, 223, 
391, 392, 424, 430, 449, 
529, 573, 718, 740, 924, 
967, 1044 

Neo-Assyrian 62 

Neo-Babylonian Empire 321 

Neo-Elamite 62 

Neogrammarians 1123 

Neolithic period 288 

Nestorian vocalization See 

Vocalization 

Neumann, Ginter 579 

New Kingdom 161, 162, 

188 

New Testament 882 

Niebuhr, K. 223, 722 

iger 139, 160 

igeria 139 

ile Valley 162 

ilgiri Mountains 1015 

ineveh 60, 63 

ippur 19, 20, 21, 23, 44, 
233 

Niya Documents 701 

Nola 813 

Nora 366 

Normalization 224 

North Africa 7 

orway 907, 909 

ubia (Nubian) 7, 163 

umerals 66, 719 

umidian 7 

usxa-xucuri 969 

uzi 66, 97 


N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 


N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 


Oasis of Dedan 455 

Oasis of Fayyum 162 

Oasis of Siwa 160 

Oaxaca 1053, 1109 

Occam’s Razor 722 

Oderzo 840, 849 

CEttir 910 

Ogham 8, 9 

Old Akkadian 61-62 

Old Kandahar 63 

Old Kingdom 161, 162, 163, 
166 

Old Testament 320 

Olmecs (Olmec) 1071, 1075 

Olympia 13, 651 

Oman 141, 455 

Omo River 139, 160 

Oppert, J. 223, 723 

Oracle bone script 990, 991 

Origen of Caesarea 320 

Orontes 97 

Ortakiy 97, 552 

Orvieto 816 

Osthoff, Hermann 2 

Ostrogoths 882 

Otten, Heinrich 577, 585 


Padova 840, 841, 847, 849 

Padua 840 

Paestum 812 

Pala 574, 585 

Palestine 290, 320, 321, 322, 
366, 367 

Palestinian vocalization See 
Vocalization 

Pamphylia 651 

Panini 673, 680 

Paphlagonia 574, 585 

Papyri 657, 659 

Paros 650 

Parthia (Parthian) 13, 64, 90, 
922, 940 

Pelagonia 777 

Pella 14 

Peloponnese 650, 651, 655 

Pentateuch (See also 
Samaritan Pentateuch) 
345 

Peripheral cuneiform 66 

Persepolis 60, 63, 91, 740 

Persia (Persian) 61, 63, 219, 
319, 386, 427, 601, 717, 
723, 779, 967, 986 

Persian Empire 321, 362, 392, 
718, 739, 967 
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Persian Gulf 62 

Perusia 816 

Petra 492 

Peucetii 14 

Phaistos Disk 4 

Pharsalus 651 

Philip II 12 

Philip V 13 

Philip of Macedon 13, 14, 614 

Philistines 365 

Phoenicia (Phoenician) 6, 
365, 368, 382, 383, 388, 
391, 393, 615 

Phonetic borrowing principle 
991 

Phonetic complements 163, 
224, 553, 554, 578, 1046, 
1047, 1050, 1051, 1052, 
1056, 1058, 1059, 1077, 
1099, 1111 

Phonetic compounding 991 

Phonetic signs 223 

Phonograms 25, 163-164, 166 

Phrygia (Phrygian) 12, 777, 
778, 779, 780, 786, 922 

Piave River 840, 843 

Picenum 812 

Pictograms (See also 
Pictographs) 221, 367 

Pictographs (Pictographic) 
15, 121, 163, 165, 221, 
990, 991 

Picts 9 

Pinara 591 

Pinyin 988 

Pisa 10 

Plato 662 

Plautus 366, 802 

Plene spelling (See also 
Scriptio plena) 68, 98, 
121, 124, 228, 234, 237, 
327, 355, 460 

Pliny the Elder 10, 15 

Plutarch 13 

Po River 840 

Po Valley 855 

Poland 882 

Polybius 10, 13, 14 

Polyphony 66, 226 

Pompeii 812, 813 

Pontine marshes 789 

Portugal 7 

Praenesta 790 

Prometheus 650 

Propontide 779 


Proto-Byblic 6 

Proto-Cuneiform 65 

Proto-Elamite 2, 3, 61, 65 

Provence 943 

Pseudo-Hieroglyphic 6 

Pteria 778 

Ptolemies 13, 163, 166, 167, 
169 

Punctuation (See also Syllabic 
punctuation) 221, 455 

Puzrish-Dagan 21 

Puzur-InguSinak 61, 65 

Pylos 651, 660 

Pyrgi 943 


Qieyun 992 

Qin dynasty 988, 992, 1007 

Qumran 320, 322, 324, 325, 
330, 342, 343, 350, 392 


Raeti 9, 10 

Ramayana 673 

Ramesside 161 

Ramlat as-Sab‘atayn 454 

Ras Ibn Hani 288 

Ras Shamra 288 

Rask, Rasmus 2, 723 

Rawlinson, H. C. 223, 723 

Ray, John 609 

Rebus principle 164, 221, 553, 
991 

Red Sea 140, 427, 428, 431, 
455 

Rgveda (See also Rig-veda) 
673, 691 

Rhodes 365, 651 

Rif Mountains 138 

Rig-veda (See also Rgveda) 
673, 682, 688, 705 

Roman Empire 1, 789, 812, 
813, 882 

Roman Republic 789, 812, 
813, 846 

Rome (Roman) 9, 10, 11, 13, 
161, 163, 166, 167, 321, 
362, 377, 427, 488, 495, 
500, 651, 656, 766, 779, 
784, 789, 790, 806, 809, 
812, 813, 816, 837, 840, 
855, 857, 858, 859, 860, 
862, 864, 867, 877, 882, 
907, 923, 944, 946, 
1037 

Rosenkranz, Bernhard 577 

Rosetta Stone 169, 1054 


Rub‘ al-hali 454 

Rudradaman 674 

Rules of Pachomius 430 

Rumania 882 

Runes 882, 883, 907, 908, 911, 
912, 913, 918 


Saba‘ 455 

Sabeans 454 

Sabellian 812 

Sabwa 455 

Sahara 138 

Sainovics 535 

St. Augustine 366 

St. Jerome 330 

St. Mesrop 923, 924 

Sakaka 490 

Salala 455 

Salentini 14 

Sallentine peninsula 14 

Sam/al 392 

Samaria 320 

Samaritan Pentateuch 319, 
321, 323, 330, 342, 349 

Samarum 455 

Samnites (Samnite) 812 

Samnium 812, 816 

Samos 650 

Samukha 96 

Sapinuwa 96, 97 

Sappho 651 

Sardinia 365, 366 

Sardis 601, 601 

Sardure II 119 

Sargon II 777, 779 

Sargon of Akkade 218 

Sasanians (Sasanian) 764, 940 

Satricum 789 

Saudi Arabia 455, 490, 492, 
514 

Sayce, A. H. 609 

Sayhad 454 

Scandinavia 907, 908, 909 

Schleicher, August 2 

Schiirr, Diether 609 

Scotland (Scots) 9 

Scriptio plena (See also Plene 
spelling) 122, 556, 566, 
577, 585 

Sea Peoples 365, 552, 574 

Seal script 992 

Segmental characters 858, 859 

Seistan 65 

Selucids (Selucid) 219 

Semagram 164, 165 
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Semitic 391, 573 

Septuagint 325 

Serabit al-Khadem 367 

Shang dynasty 990, 991 

Sheba 431 

Shen Yue 993 

Shevoroshkin, V. 609 

Shi jing 992, 994 

Shulgi 64 

Shuo wen jie zi 992 

Shuruppak (= Suruppak) 20 

Sicani 9 

Sicily 9, 365, 366, 656, 812 

Sidon 378 

Sinai peninsula 367, 387, 498 

Sippar 23 

Sirwah 454 

Siyannu 289 

Skeireins 882 

Slovenia 11 

Small seal script (See also Seal 
script) 992 

Smyrna 650 

Socrates 662 

Solomon 431 

Somalia 139, 160 

Sorrentine peninsula 812 

Spain (Spanish) 7, 365, 366, 
789, 882, 1109 

Spring and Autumn period 
990, 991 

Sri Lanka 701, 1015 

Strabo 7, 11, 14 

Strahlenberg 535 

Subir 96 

Sudan 7, 138, 140, 160 

Suleiman the Magnificent 
883 

Sumer 19, 20, 21, 26 

Sumeria (Sumerian) 2, 61, 64, 
96, 220 

Sumerograms 33, 66, 69, 97, 
103, 120, 223, 553, 554, 
570 

Suppiluliumas I 551 

Suppiluliumas II 552, 574 

Suruppak (= Shuruppak) 
218 

Susa 60, 61-63, 65, 91 

Susiana 60, 61 

Svetambara Jains 702 

Sweden 882, 907, 909 

Syllabary (Syllabic script) 6, 
26, 70, 98, 120, 226, 227, 
228, 229, 431, 494, 553, 


555, 557, 577, 578, 579, 
585, 609, 615, 621, 653, 
658, 674, 946, 1016, 
1017, 1078 

Syllabic punctuation 
845-846, 946 

Syllabic spelling 26-27, 29, 
54, 66, 69, 165, 224, 335, 
1047, 1049, 1050, 1051, 
1057, 1058, 1064 

Syllabic symbols (See also 
Syllabograms) 67, 71, 97, 
291, 578, 859, 1046, 
1050, 1051, 1052, 1075 

Syllabograms 4, 25, 26, 27, 66, 
72, 120, 223, 229, 
1076-1077, 1110, 1111 

Syracuse 668 

Syria (Syrian) 6, 13, 20, 26, 
29, 30, 62, 95, 96, 163, 
218, 220, 223, 391, 393, 
488, 490, 492, 498, 519, 
551, 552, 553, 573, 576 

Syria-Palestine 6, 430 


Tabula Bantina 813 

Talbot, W. H. Fox 223 

Tall-i Malyan 60 

Talmud 330 
Babylonian 320 
Jerusalem 320 

Tamil Nadu 1015 

Tamilians 1037 

Tamiz Ezuttu. 1016-1018 

Tang period 990, 1010 
Late Tang period 989 

Tanzania 139, 160 

Targums 416 

Taurini 11 

Tavsanli 778 

Tayma’ 490 

Tekor 924 

Tel Fekheriye 392, 396 

Tell al-Maskhttah 517 

Tell Asmar 20 

Tell Beydar 20 

Tell Brak 20, 96 

Tell el-Amarna 96, 219, 288, 

334, 371, 387, 388 

Tell Mardikh 223 

Tell Sukas 365 

Thasos 658 

Thebes (Theban; Egypt) 161, 

162 
Thebes (Greece) 651 


Theocritus 668 
Theodoric 882 
Thera 651, 655 
Thessaly 651 
Thrace (Thracians) 11, 12, 
777 
Thracian Sea 650 
Thucydides 657 
Tiber River 789, 812, 
943-946 
Tiberian vocalization See 
Vocalization 
Tiberias 323 
Tibet 22 
Tifinagh 139 
Tifinigh 139 
Tiglathpilesar I 777 
Tigris 95, 777 
Tigunanu 96 
Tikal 1041 
Timna‘ 455 
Tisatal 96 
Tlapanecs 15 
Tlos 591 
Tofseta 320 
Tolkappiyam 1016 
Trajan 789 
Transcaucasia 
(Transcaucasian) 967, 
969 
Transcription 23, 69, 70, 72, 
79, 90, 99, 100, 122, 221, 
224, 230, 232, 233, 325, 
369, 371, 373, 381, 395, 
500, 724, 765, 766, 786, 
813, 947, 962, 1046, 
1049 
Broad transcription 553 
Conventional transcription 
69 
Morphological 
transcription 69 
Narrow transcription 553 
Transjordan 319, 320, 361, 
386 
Transliteration 25, 29, 30, 69, 
70, 99, 100, 122, 169, 
223, 224, 323-324, 396, 
399, 403, 433, 495, 497, 
500, 501, 604, 765, 766, 
767, 909 
Tres Zapotes 1071 
Triconsonantal symbols 163 
Trieste 840 
Troglodytes 13 
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Trojan War 840 

Tuareg 139 

Tunisia 139, 366, 943 

Turdetan 7 

Turgutlu 601 

Turkey 60, 95, 96, 218, 391, 
392, 585, 967, 1122 

Turks (Turkish) 883 

TuSpa 119 

Tu&ratta 96 

Tuttul 96 

Tuz Gélii 779 

Tyana 777, 778 

Tyrrhenian Sea 943 


Ugarit 6, 66, 97, 98, 99, 220, 
288, 289-290, 315, 319, 
431, 552 

kraine 882 

mbria 812 

mma 21 

ppsala 882 

qair 20 

r 20, 21, 23, 61, 64, 95, 376 

rartian 60, 119, 391 

rkes 96 

ruk 19, 20, 21, 22 

sak 778 

yticek 778 


Geie Ce EG EGyGaave 


Van 60 

van Busbecq, Ogier 883 

Vandals 882 

Varro 9, 789 

Vedas 673 

Veii 845 

Veneti 840, 855 

Venetia 840, 843, 844, 845, 
846 

Ventris, Michael 650 

Veracruz 1071 

Vergil 805 

Verner, Karl 2 

Vezirhan 778 

Vicenza 840 

Vidévdat 743 

Virama 674 

Visigoths 882 


Vocalization 
Babylonian vocalization 
322, 329, 331, 332, 340, 
394, 399 
Hexaplaric vocalization 
328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 
340, 343 
Jacobite vocalization 
394-395, 400 
Nestorian vocalization 
394-395 
Palestinian vocalization 322 
Tiberian vocalization 
323-324, 326, 329, 331, 
332, 340, 343, 346, 
394-395, 399 
von Humboldt, Wilhelm 535 
Vowel points (See also 
Vocalization) 322 


Wackernagel, Jacob 546, 759, 
1123 

Wadi Bayhan 455 

Wadi Hadramawt 455 

Wadi Harib 455 

Wadi Madab 455 

Wadi Murabba‘at 320 

Wadi Ramm 492 

Warring States period 988, 
989, 992, 1010, 1012 

Western Ghats 1015 

Western Zhou period 990 

Winckler, Hugo 555 

Woito River 140 

Word division (dividers) 67, 
121, 134, 221, 495, 508, 
592, 602, 609, 719, 722, 
817, 946 

Writing 2 

Writing systems 24-27, 
65-69, 97-98, 120-121, 
163-169, 220-229, 231, 
237, 241, 245, 251, 269, 
273, 288, 289-291, 292, 
321-324, 367-369, 
387-388, 391, 393-395, 
396, 397, 399, 428, 
431-432, 433, 436, 


455-456, 490, 494-497, 
552-555, 577-579, 
585-586, 592, 602, 
609-610, 615-616, 
653-657, 674-675, 702, 
718-723, 744-745, 
764-766, 781, 791, 814, 
818, 842, 843, 844-846, 
847, 858-860, 883-884, 
909-911, 923-924, 945, 
968, 990-992, 
1016-1018, 1046-1055, 
1072-1078 

Wulfila 882, 883, 884, 885, 
886, 887, 904, 907, 911 

Wirmlach 840 


Xanthos 591 

Xanthos stele 592 
Xanthus 650 

Xerxes I 717, 724, 726 
Xinjiang Uygur 536 
Xu Shen 992 


Yalburt 591 

Yang Xiong 989 

Yasnas 743 

Yasts 743 

Yaxchilan 1062 

Yazilikaya 577 

Yeha 427 

Yemen (Yemeni) 141, 427, 
454, 455, 485, 488, 519, 
521 

Young, Thomas 169 

Yuan period 989 

Yucatan peninsula 1041 


Zafar 454, 455 
Zab Valley 119 
Zagreb mummy 943, 958, 
961 
Zagros Mountains 95, 120 
Zagros valleys 62 
Zapotecs (Zapotec) 1109 
Zarathustra 673, 742, 743 
Zoroastrianism 742, 743, 762, 
764 
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Ablaut 252, 301, 304, 307, 
311, 335, 402, 409, 
540, 541, 561, 567, 
625, 626, 627, 637, 
675, 679, 728, 753, 
795, 868, 887, 893, 
898, 902, 912, 915, 
916, 929, 979, 980, 
1125 
Absolute chronology 398, 
1113 
Absolute state See State 
Accent 30, 372, 539-540, 
556, 557, 587, 596, 
604 
Expiratory accent 949 
Pitch accent 540, 557, 
619, 680, 705, 725, 
753, 794, 1118 
Stress accent 73, 100, 123, 
145, 173, 234, 332-333, 
400, 439, 540, 557, 601, 
659, 753, 793, 794, 798, 
822, 848, 864, 927 
Tonal accent 659, 725, 
993, 995, 997, 1110 
Acrostatic 567, 627 
Adjectivals (Chinese) 1005 
Adjectives (See also 
Comparative adjectives; 
Superlative adjectives) 
37, 74, 175, 247, 
296-297, 314, 373, 418, 
441-442, 505-506, 683, 
1001, 1033, 1065, 1068, 
1088 
Adverbials (Chinese) 1004, 
1005 
Adverbs 37, 83, 114, 133, 
260-261, 308-309, 415, 
448, 546, 642, 683, 737, 
903, 1002, 1005, 1034 
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Agglutinating morphology 
22, 73, 101, 543, 912, 


928, 951, 973, 975, 1019, 


1029, 1059 

Agreement 47, 86, 116, 135, 
226, 247, 262, 264, 295, 
297, 300, 314, 345, 356, 
360-361, 418, 419, 420, 
421, 483-484, 505, 521, 
523, 526, 561, 572, 581, 
583, 589, 628, 647, 697, 
714, 727, 738, 753, 808, 
833, 853, 873, 874, 877, 
918, 963, 986, 1035, 
1062, 1087, 1096, 1110 

Aktionsart 565 

Allocutive 73 

Allophones 72, 233, 1079 

Allophonic variation 70, 98, 
397, 863-864 

Alpha-thematic morphology 
637, 637 

Amphikinetic 627 

Analogy 236, 299, 348, 353, 
355, 380, 412, 534, 538, 
539, 595, 620, 627, 628, 
690, 708, 709, 749, 750, 
751, 758, 773, 865, 866, 
950, 951, 953, 1010 

Analytic morphology (See 
also Isolating 
morphology) 161, 162, 
179, 180, 795, 995 

Anaphora (See also Pronouns 
[Anaphoric]) 581, 784 

Long-distance anaphora 

647 

Anaphoric pronouns See 
Anaphora; Pronouns 
(Anaphoric) 

Anaptyxis 100, 123, 235, 245, 
328, 329, 330, 331, 340, 


401, 557, 703, 704, 727, 
819, 950 
Annexation 525 
Antecedents 248, 251, 264, 
272-273, 300, 313, 314, 
315, 343, 480, 481, 484, 
528, 572, 630, 647, 697, 
832, 833, 836, 963, 974 
Anusvara 677, 704 
Aorist tense See Tense stems 
Aoristic aspect See Aspect 
Aphaeresis 596 
Apocope 29, 605, 867, 949, 
951, 952, 953, 954, 957 
Apodosis 271, 310, 312, 313, 
422, 477, 479 
Apophony 31, 540, 887 
Apposition 264, 918, 1091 
Archaisms 31, 573, 742, 761 
Archiphoneme 723 
Areal features 572 
Articles 179, 242, 346, 731, 
784, 896, 934, 938, 962, 
972 
Definite articles 179, 301, 
308, 361, 377-378, 381, 
461, 488, 505, 507, 
517-518, 525, 631, 666, 
667, 686, 738, 897, 932, 
973, 974, 985 
Indefinite articles 179, 
346, 403 
Aspect 38, 39-41, 80, 110, 
128, 151, 174, 177, 
303-304, 347-348, 411, 
565, 581, 588, 632-633, 
688, 710, 731, 732, 756, 
802, 827, 869, 901, 932, 
933, 934, 936, 972, 982, 
1060, 1062, 1083-1084, 
1096, 1098, 1110, 1120 
Aoristic 633 
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Durative 347, 977 
Imperfective 39, 40, 41, 47, 
151, 178, 259, 304, 346, 
347, 378, 411, 565, 581, 
588, 633, 732, 976, 1060, 
1062, 1120, 1121 
Infectum 827, 828 
Nonimperfective 303, 
565 
Perfective 39, 40, 41, 47, 
151, 178, 259, 303, 304, 
346, 347, 378, 411, 632, 
732, 869, 976, 978, 1060, 
1062, 1120, 1121 
Perfectum 827, 828 
Prospective 178 
Punctual (Punctiliar) 347, 
976, 977, 980 
Stative 1120, 1121 
Assibilation 579, 603, 666 
Assimilation 100, 124, 143, 
232, 233, 238-239, 248, 
250, 253, 255, 258, 261, 
269, 300, 301, 325, 351, 
354, 370, 381, 400-401, 
404, 409, 439, 459, 498, 
501, 502, 513, 538, 557, 
587, 595, 638, 677, 678, 
704, 705, 706, 750, 752, 
862, 951, 958, 1019 
Reciprocal assimilation 
239 
Assyrian vowel harmony See 
Vowel harmony 
Asyndeton 269, 271, 274, 312, 
480, 481, 484, 589, 739, 
873, 963, 1036 
Athematic morphology 105, 
541, 542, 544, 545, 561, 
567, 626, 627, 635-636, 
667, 683, 686, 689, 706, 
733, 784 
Attic declension 626, 628 
Attic future See Tense stems 
(Future) 
Attic reduplication 638 
Augment 545, 682, 689, 707, 
711, 732, 757, 780, 785, 
922 


Babylonian vowel harmony 
See Vowel harmony 

Bahuvrihi See Compounds 

Basic conjugations See Basic 
verb stems 


Basic verb stems (See also 
Derived verb stems) 511, 
512 
G stem 153, 252-255, 302, 
349, 378, 379, 380 
Qal stem 349 
Bghadhkphath 497 
Binyanim (See also Derived 
verb stems) 346, 352, 355 
Borrowings (See also 
Loanwords) 14, 54, 648, 
697, 715, 739, 740, 749, 
779, 780, 809, 837, 877, 
922, 929, 964, 1011, 
1015, 1037, 1099, 1125 
Bound state See State 
Breaking (Brechung) 887, 892 
Broken plurals 148, 440, 460 


Caland System 543 

Calques 37, 86, 88, 804, 809, 
837, 940, 969 

Case 31, 34-35, 74, 107-108, 
126, 146, 148, 241, 295, 
314-315, 337, 373, 374, 
441, 442, 461, 502, 505, 
543, 560-561, 581, 588, 
596, 605, 624, 684, 695, 
707, 727, 753, 784, 796, 
822, 831, 832, 848, 852, 
865, 892, 913, 929, 938, 
951-953, 963, 971, 
972-973, 1021-1025, 
1059 

Case attraction 647, 938 

Casus obliquus 770 

Casus rectus 770 

C-command 1036 

Centum 536, 614, 742-748, 
842 

Chiastic concord (See also 
Gender polarity) 262, 
263, 298, 419 

Classifiers 1010 

Cleft sentences 176, 183, 268 

Clitic doubling 876 

Clitics 154, 268-269, 
299-300, 452, 462, 540, 
548, 573, 587, 590, 592, 
598, 607, 645, 660, 696, 
737, 759-761, 786, 798, 
806, 868, 870, 872, 874, 
875, 876, 888, 932, 938, 
962, 978, 981, 985, 998, 
1019, 1031, 1032, 1035, 


1060, 1062, 1065, 1066, 
1080, 1110, 1119 
Enclitics (See also Enclitic 
chains) 49, 82, 84, 97, 
100, 108, 110, 111, 115, 
127, 129, 130, 134, 147, 
239, 246, 268, 269, 299, 
300, 301, 308, 310, 342, 
374-376, 404, 406, 444, 
450, 468, 472, 502, 
506-507, 526, 545, 547, 
555, 556, 560, 562, 563, 
564, 570, 571, 572, 582, 
587, 589, 590, 597, 598, 
606, 612, 619, 629, 632, 
645, 660, 686, 709, 730, 
731, 736, 737, 752, 755, 
771, 774, 775, 786, 799, 
888, 904, 905, 914, 919, 
949, 952, 954, 955, 962, 
963, 1090-1092, 1110 
Proclitics 76, 260, 268, 299, 
338, 339, 345, 346, 357, 
367, 381, 415, 416, 450, 
598, 645, 696, 786, 1081, 
1110 
Cognates 14, 377, 1115, 1119, 
1121, 1124, 1125 
Cohortative 42, 113, 348-349 
Comparative adjectives 74, 
147, 248, 297, 402, 423, 
543, 561, 629, 642, 685, 
709, 730, 797, 825, 897, 
1033 
Comparative method of 
historical linguistics 2, 
534, 944, 1113, 1115, 
1116, 1118, 1123, 1126 
Compensatory lengthening 
236, 237, 330, 351, 
622-623, 661-662, 663, 
679, 769, 795, 887, 890 
Complementizers 178, 548, 
646, 759, 1066 
Complements 1004-1005 
Compounds 31, 38-39, 83, 
261, 311, 542, 569, 582, 
589, 598, 643, 693-694, 
713, 735, 804-805, 831, 
852, 916-917, 935-936, 
996, 1064 
Bahuvrihi 694, 697, 713 
Copulative 643, 693, 713, 
735, 936 
Dependent 693 
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Compounds (cont.) 
Descriptive 693 
Determinative 643, 682, 

713, 735 
Dvandva 693, 713, 871 
Endocentric 643, 936 
Exocentric 542, 643, 804, 
916, 936 
Nominal 693 
Paral 693 
Possessive 682, 697, 713, 
735 
Tatpurusa 693, 713 
Verbal 693 
Verbal-governing 804 
Concord 38, 547, 937-938 
Conditional clauses 52, 
271-272, 313, 359, 422, 
477-479, 647, 669, 1031, 
1036 
Conditional mood See Mood 
Connective particles See 
Particles 
Consonantal length 228, 233 
Consonants 28-29, 70-72, 
98-99, 121-122, 
169-172, 230-231, 
235-239, 291-292, 
324-325, 333-334, 
369-370, 388, 395-397, 
433-436, 457-458, 
497-502, 535-537, 555, 
579-580, 586-587, 592, 
603-604, 611, 616, 
657-659, 676-677, 
703-705, 723-724, 
725-726, 745, 747-751, 
766-767, 782-783, 
792-793, 818-819, 
820-821, 846-847, 861, 
862, 863, 884-885, 912, 
924-926, 947-948, 970, 
992-993, 994-995, 1018, 
1055, 1078, 1110 
Construct chains 311, 338, 
339, 360, 361, 373, 419, 
463, 483 
Construct state See State 
Contract verbs 634, 636, 
667 
Convergence 601, 790 
Converted imperfect 347, 
348, 358 
Converted perfect 347, 
348-349, 358 


Coordinate clauses (See also 
Coordination) 117, 135, 
312, 422, 1065-1066 
Coordination (See also 
Coordinate clauses) 51, 
87, 155, 184-185, 
269-270, 357-359, 474, 
589, 598, 645, 669, 738, 
854, 873, 985 
Copulative compounds See 
Compounds 
Creolization 427 


Deaspiration 620, 638 
Declension 149 
Declined state See State 
Definite articles See Articles 
Deictic pronouns See Deixis; 
Pronouns 
Deixis 308, 581, 686, 784, 798, 
932, 1066, 1110 
Delocutive 73 
Demonstrative adjectives See 
Pronouns 
Demonstrative pronouns See 
Pronouns 
Deontic modality See Mood 
Depalatalization 949 
Dependent compounds See 
Compounds 
Deponent verbs 687, 803, 
869, 933, 934 
Derivation 542-543, 544-545 
Primary 542 
Secondary 542 
Derivational classes (See also 
Derived verb stems) 445 
Derivational morphology 
32-33, 568-569, 
830-831, 871, 935 
Derived conjugations See 
Derived verb stems 
Derived verb stems (See also 
Basic verb stems) 153, 
302-303, 352-355, 380, 
409-411, 466, 511-513 
C stem 153, 378, 380 
D stem 153, 256, 302, 378, 
380 
Ethpa“al / Ithpa“al 409, 
410 
Ethpo‘el / Ithpo‘el 409, 410 
’Ettaph‘al / Ittaph‘al 
409-410 
Haph‘el / ’Aph‘el 409, 410 


Hip‘il 354 
Hitpa‘el 354 
Hitpolel 355 
Hop‘al 355 
L stem 302 
Minor stems 410-411 
N stem 153, 255-256, 302, 
378, 380 
Nip‘al 353 
Pa“el 409, 410 
Pa‘al 409, 410 
Pi‘el 353 
Polal 355 
Polel 355 
Pu‘al 353 
R stem 153, 302 
Rare stems 258 
S stem 257, 302 
t stems 257, 302, 378, 380 
Descriptive compounds See 
Compounds 
Desiderative mood See Mood 
Desya 715 
Determinate state See State 
Determinative compounds 
See Compounds 
Determinative-relative 
pronouns See Pronouns 
Determiners 914, 917 
Dialect geography 591, 652 
Diglossia 161 
Diphthongization 617 
Direct discourse 89 
Discontinuous morphemes 
35, 51 
Dissimilation 237-238, 329, 
389, 401, 517, 538, 620, 
638, 660, 948 
Qatgat-qitgat dissimilation 
334, 341 
Doric future See Tense stems 
(Future) 
Durative aspect See Aspect 
Dvandva See Compounds 


Emphatic consonants 16, 140, 
143, 227, 230, 237, 324, 
396, 435, 498, 500 

Emphatic pronouns See 
Pronouns 

Emphatic state See State 

Empty words (Xuzi) 
1001-1003 

Enclitic chains 570, 572 

Enclitics See Clitics 
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Endocentric compounds See 
Compounds 

Epenthesis 727, 747, 748, 
752-753, 911 

Epistemic modality See Mood 

Ergative shift 1084, 1085, 
1098 

Ergativity 22, 35, 36, 37, 42, 
47, 50, 107, 110, 111, 
116, 126, 129, 131, 132, 
133, 148, 547, 564, 774, 
972, 974, 975, 976, 1060, 
1062, 1066, 1081, 1084, 
1085, 1089, 1090, 1098, 
1110 

Split ergativity 22, 560, 572, 

714, 972, 1060, 1062 

Exclusive pronouns See 
Pronouns 

Exocentric compounds See 
Compounds 

Expiratory accent See Accent 

Extraposition 183, 582, 606 


Family tree 535 

Flectional morphology (See 
also Fusional 
morphology) 174 

Focalization 176, 183 

Focus 44, 759, 760, 774, 806, 
919, 1066, 1088 

Fractions See Numerals 

Fricativization 670 

Fronting (See also Left 
dislocation; Verb 
movement) 450, 582, 
598, 606, 759, 760, 761, 
774, 853, 919, 1096 

Full-grade 679 

Full words (Shizi) 1000-1001 

Fusional morphology 145, 
174, 241, 293, 335, 401, 
543, 559, 588, 624, 795, 
822, 865, 928, 951, 1019, 
1033 

Future tense See Tense stems 


G stem See Basic verb stems 

Gemination (See also 
Consonantal length) 
438, 536, 538, 541, 556, 
572, 595 

Generalization (See also 
Regularization) 636, 743, 
770, 771 


Gender 31, 35, 73, 102, 124, 
146, 147-148, 151, 174, 
241, 242, 252, 295, 303, 
314-315, 336, 346, 372, 
374, 378, 401, 402, 408, 
411, 417, 418, 419, 420, 
421, 439, 441, 460, 462, 
502-503, 505, 509, 516, 
521, 523, 526, 542, 543, 
559, 581, 588, 589, 596, 
605, 624, 683, 707, 714, 
727, 753, 784, 796, 822, 
848, 865, 892, 913, 929, 
951, 1020, 1059, 1082, 
1110 

Gender polarity (See also 
Chiastic concord) 469 

Genitive chains 264 

Gerundives 568, 692, 713, 
803, 804, 807, 830 

Gerunds 451, 683, 692, 696, 
713, 714, 804, 807 

Glottalic consonants (See also 
Emphatic consonants) 
324 

Glottalic hypothesis 536, 
1116 

Glottalization 16, 140, 435 

Glottochronology 1071, 1111 

Grammaticalization 180, 875, 
897, 916, 1003, 1007, 
1008, 1010 

Grammatischer Wechsel 887, 
902 

Guna 679, 686 


Hendiadys 382, 422 

Heteroclites 568, 628, 730, 
731 

Hic et nunc particle See 
Particles 

Hi-conjugation 566-568, 573, 
581, 589, 597, 1120, 1121 

Homonymy 224, 957 

Hypercorrection 29, 702, 783, 
795 

Hyperlong vowels (See also 
Ultralong vowels) 892 

Hypotaxis 185, 357, 547 

Hysterokinetic 431, 893 


Imperatives 43, 81, 113, 131, 
254, 305, 348, 378, 380, 
414, 445, 466, 515-516, 
639, 668, 690, 712, 958, 


1026-1027, 1060, 1083, 
1084 

Imperfective See Aspect 

I-mutation 597, 606 

Inchoatives 110 

Inclusive Pronouns See 
Pronouns 

Incorporation 1084-1085 

Indefinite articles See Articles 

Indefinite pronouns See 
Pronouns 

Indefinite relative pronouns 
See Pronouns 

Indicative mood See Mood 

Infectum See Aspect 

Infinitives 114, 152, 155, 178, 
180, 181, 260, 265-266, 
307, 380, 414-415, 
422-423, 445, 451, 467, 
472, 482-483, 484, 545, 
568, 582, 589, 598, 606, 
641, 668, 683, 692, 713, 
734, 738, 758, 772, 773, 
804, 807, 808, 813, 830, 
834, 870, 897, 898, 899, 
934, 935, 959, 961, 973, 
984, 1031, 1032 

Infinitive absolute 307, 349, 
353, 378, 379, 380, 382, 
423 
Infinitive construct 349, 

353, 378, 379, 380 

Injunctive mood See Mood 

Innovations 345, 534, 535, 
540, 572, 573, 591, 731, 
736, 813, 814, 817, 820, 
864, 903, 1122 

Interjections 83, 115 

Internal derivation 542 

Internal reconstruction 534, 
1113 

Interrogative pronouns See 
Pronouns 

Intonation 30, 234, 540 

Irregularities 1115 

Isogloss 135-136, 277, 288, 
315, 658, 661, 669, 739, 
780, 843 

Isolating morphology (See 
also Analytic 
morphology) 770 


Jussive 113, 131, 348-349, 
382, 413, 445, 466, 515, 
527 
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Koines 908 


Language death 1112 

Language families 1113, 1115 

Laryngeals 537, 558, 573, 587, 
594, 597, 623, 636, 638, 
680, 681, 747-748, 842, 
889, 890, 1113, 1116, 
1118, 1124 

Left dislocation (See also 
Fronting) 267, 876 

Length metathesis See 
Metathesis 

Lengthened-grade 679 

Lenition 558, 587, 749, 768, 
864 

Leveling 1118 

Lexicalization 32, 45, 179, 
180, 410, 445, 773, 996, 
1097 

Lingua franca 13, 14, 219, 
289, 386, 391, 392, 424, 
427, 717, 718, 740, 967 

Linguistic continuum 814 

Loanwords (See also 
Borrowings) 14, 19, 26, 
29, 30, 33, 51, 54, 66, 
90-91, 99, 117, 125, 136, 
235, 240, 276, 277, 315, 
336, 394, 411, 424-425, 
428, 436, 499, 500, 569, 
576, 583, 586, 599, 648, 
715, 766, 791, 809, 837, 
855, 884, 922, 923, 926, 
939, 940, 943, 944, 947, 
948, 965, 986, 1012, 
1015, 1068, 1125 

Locutive 73 

Long-distance anaphora See 
Anaphora 


Measure words 1010 
Mergers 229, 231, 232, 235, 
239, 290, 292, 321, 324, 
333, 345, 370, 534, 555, 
559, 560, 617, 620, 675, 
676, 678, 679, 783, 793, 
794, 825, 842, 843, 861, 
863, 891, 910, 911, 912, 
951, 1058, 1117, 1118 
Metathesis 101, 124, 239, 354, 
400, 411, 459, 512, 928 
Length metathesis 795 
Quantitative metathesis 
626, 662, 665 


Meter 540, 601, 605 
Mi-conjugation 566-567, 
581, 589, 597, 1120, 1121 
Mimation 54, 232, 237, 242, 
245, 246, 248, 461, 484 
Monophthongization 293, 
307, 329, 331, 501, 
502-507, 617, 659, 676, 
724, 726, 783, 793, 821, 
825, 847, 861, 862, 892, 
911, 951, 962 
Mood (See also Imperatives; 
Jussive; Precative; 
Prohibitives; Vetitive) 38, 
41-43, 80, 131-133, 
304-305, 515-516, 544, 
565-566, 581, 588, 597, 
632, 690-691, 712, 732, 
756, 771, 785, 799, 826, 
834, 850, 869, 897, 932, 
956, 958-959, 1000, 
1026-1030, 1060, 1083, 
1110 
Conditional mood 114, 132 
Deontic mood 41-42 
Desiderative mood 114 
Epistemic mood 41—42 
Indicative mood 42, 112, 
151, 515, 1028 
Injunctive mood 639, 691 
Necessitative mood 958 
Optative mood 42, 43, 80, 
113, 131, 516, 527, 544, 
639, 691, 712, 
1027-1028, 1060, 1083, 
1084, 1105 
Potential mood 113 
Subjunctive mood 42, 43, 
515, 527, 544, 639, 668, 
691, 958, 1083 
Mora 618, 619, 1019 
Morpheme boundaries 232, 
239, 677, 927, 950, 971, 
1049, 1059 
Morpheme slots 975, 978-981 
Morphological restructuring 
770 
Morphophonemics 44, 46, 47, 
223, 323, 327, 397, 556, 
604, 605, 677, 683, 706, 
794, 887, 929, 951, 952, 
1018, 1026, 1057-1058, 
1118 
Morphophonologics 250, 
912 


Morphosyntactics 597, 669, 
674, 1089 

Multiplicatives See 
Numerals 


Narten morphology 567 

Negation 111, 178 

Negative particles See 

Particles 

Neutralization 438, 536, 538, 

558, 586, 638, 679, 681, 

782, 783, 926 

Nisbation 175 

Nominal compounds See 

Compounds 

Nominal declensions See 

Nominal stem-classes 

Nominal morphology 31-35, 
73-74, 102-110, 
124-127, 146-150, 175, 
241-249, 294-297, 
336-342, 372-373, 
402-404, 439-442, 
460-461, 470, 502-518, 
542, 559-562, 580-581, 
588, 596-597, 605-606, 
611, 624, 663-665, 
683-686, 707-709, 
727-730, 753-754, 
770-771, 784, 796-798, 
822-824, 848-850, 
865-867, 892-895, 
913-914, 951-954, 
971-975, 1020-1025, 
1059-1060 

Nominal stem-classes 
(See also Noun classes) 
561-562, 589, 684-685, 
708, 728-730, 797, 822, 
848, 865-867, 893, 
913-914, 929-931 

Nominal stem formation 

728, 1020 

Nonfinite verbals 81, 178, 

568, 1036 

Nonimperfective aspect See 

Aspect 

Noun chains 32-35 

Noun classes (See also 

Nominal stem-classes), 

624-628, 663 

Noun endings 373, 685, 

708-709, 895 

Noun formation 125-126, 
244, 294, 339-341 
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Noun state See State 
Nouns (See also Nominal 
morphology) 1000 
Number 31, 33-34, 40, 73, 
107-108, 126, 146, 
148-149, 151, 174, 241, 
243, 252, 295, 303, 
314-315, 336-337, 346, 
372, 374, 376, 378, 401, 
403, 411, 418, 420, 421, 
440, 441, 442, 460, 502, 
503-505, 509, 516, 523, 
526, 543, 544, 560, 564, 
580, 581, 588, 589, 596, 
597, 605, 606, 624, 632, 
684, 687, 707, 710, 714, 
727, 753, 771, 784, 796, 
822, 826, 848, 850, 865, 
913, 915, 929, 932, 
953-954, 956, 963, 971, 
1020, 1060, 1081-1082 
Numerals 49, 83, 115, 133, 
153-154, 182, 262, 
297-298, 355-356, 
417-418, 448-449, 
468-470, 472, 521-523, 
569-570, 582, 643-645, 
669, 694-695, 697, 714, 
735-736, 758, 774, 805, 
831-832, 871, 904, 936, 
937, 939, 961, 985, 1001, 
1059, 1060, 1064, 1092, 
1109 
Cardinal numerals 49, 83, 
115, 153, 154, 182, 246, 
262, 297, 298, 355, 356, 
417-418, 419, 448, 
468-469, 521-523, 583, 
643, 644, 694, 714, 735, 
805, 831, 871, 936, 961, 
1065 
Fractions 469, 736 
Multiplicatives 470 
Ordinal numerals 49, 83, 
115, 154, 182, 263, 297, 
298, 356, 418, 419, 448, 
469, 523, 569, 570, 644, 
695, 714, 736, 774, 805, 
831, 871, 936, 961, 1065, 
1092 
Nun energicum 348 
Nunation 242, 245, 248 


Old Perfective (Egyptian) 
178, 180 


Optative mood See Mood 
Overlong syllables 794 


Palatalization (See also 
Depalatalization) 380, 
660, 676, 678, 747, 816, 
818, 947, 952, 953, 962 
Paral compounds See 
Compounds 
Parataxis 185, 357, 451, 548 
Participles 48, 152, 178, 181, 
259, 304, 308, 347, 349, 
378, 379, 380, 411, 415, 
424, 441-442, 448, 467, 
503, 504, 516-517, 
527-528, 545, 546, 568, 
582, 589, 598, 606, 642, 
683, 692, 696, 710, 713, 
714, 735, 758, 773, 785, 
800, 803, 804, 807, 808, 
830, 851, 870, 897, 916, 
935, 939, 959-960, 984, 
1032, 1061 
Particles 48, 51, 133, 155, 
178-179, 180, 239, 251, 
260-261, 267, 268, 269, 
273, 301, 308-310, 311, 
312, 313, 339, 345, 349, 
357, 377, 381, 400, 409, 
416, 419, 421, 422, 423, 
467, 472, 508, 517-521, 
559, 570, 581, 582, 590, 
598, 607, 612, 666, 669, 
680, 731, 732, 737, 759, 
760, 761, 799, 806, 826, 
876, 904, 937, 978, 981, 
1003, 1006, 1007, 1009, 
1019, 1060, 1066, 1090 
Connective particles 570 
Hic et nunc particle 545 
Negative particles 77, 133, 
416, 422, 468, 472, 527 
Perfect tense See Tense stems 
Perfective See Aspect 
Perfective adjective 152 
Perfectum See Aspect 
Periphrastic constructions 
565, 688, 689, 690, 712, 
731, 735, 773, 800, 803, 
804, 808, 828, 835, 897, 
903, 939, 1027, 1030, 
1031 


Person 73, 151, 252, 303, 314, 


346, 374, 376, 378, 411, 
509, 544, 564, 581, 588, 


597, 606, 632, 687, 710, 
771, 826, 850, 915, 932, 
956, 1025, 1081 

Personal pronouns see 
Pronouns 

Pharyngealization 16, 140, 
324, 396, 401, 435 

Phonotactic constraints (See 
also Phonotaxis) 
331-332, 401, 432, 1056 

Phonotaxis (See also 
Phonotactic constraints) 
99, 122, 234-235, 
437-439, 538, 580, 587, 
596, 605, 618, 680, 705, 
725, 927, 970, 1019, 1080 

Piginization 427 

Pitch accent See Accent 

Portmanteau morpheme 687, 
709, 1029 

Possessive adjectives See 
Pronouns 

Possessive pronouns See 
Pronouns 

Postposed constituents 589, 
1097 

Postpositions 84, 116, 134, 
582, 598, 606, 695, 806, 
831, 832, 833, 872, 873, 
919, 962, 999, 1021 

Potential mood See Mood 

Pragmatics 759, 760, 774, 775, 
806, 872, 874, 937 

Precative 80, 255, 466, 691 

Predicative state See State 

Prefix conjugation 140, 160, 
379, 380, 444, 464, 
465-466, 472, 514, 515, 
527, 528 

Prehistoric languages 
1112-1113 

Preposed constituents 598 

Prepositions 84, 134, 155, 
184, 260, 268, 309-310, 
381, 415, 448, 467-468, 
518, 519-520, 582, 598, 
645, 695, 731, 780, 786, 
796, 806, 833, 872, 875, 
905, 918, 919, 935, 937, 
938, 999, 1002, 1003, 
1004, 1008, 1010 

Present tense See Tense stems 

Preterite tense See Tense stems 

Preterito-presents 899-901, 
903 
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Primary derivation See 
Derivation 
Primary tenses See Tense 
Primary verb endings See 
Verb endings 
Proclitics See Clitics 
Pro-drop 562, 871, 874, 920, 
1035 
Prohibitives 81, 255 
Pronominal adjectives See 
Pronouns 
Pronominal state See State 
Pronouns 35-37, 72, 77, 
1060 
Anaphoric pronouns 85, 
128, 249, 570, 582, 607, 
683, 686, 695, 696, 697, 
709, 731, 737, 738, 784, 
785, 798, 799, 825, 826, 
868, 932, 1002 
Deictic pronouns (See also 
Deixis) 109, 128, 443, 
606, 736, 868, 931, 938, 
962 
Demonstrative adjectives 
249, 518, 525, 526 
Demonstrative pronouns 
75, 140, 151, 176, 249, 
301, 305, 308, 315, 345, 
346, 357, 367, 376, 408, 
418, 462, 463, 471, 505, 
508-518, 544, 563, 581, 
588, 590, 597, 612, 631, 
666, 683, 686, 696, 709, 
731, 737, 755, 784, 785, 
798, 825, 826, 866, 867, 
895, 896, 897, 932, 949, 
955, 962, 972, 973, 974, 
998, 999, 1002, 1007, 
1010, 1026, 1092-1093 
Far demonstratives 376, 
408 
Near demonstratives 
376, 408 
Determinative-relative 
pronouns 151, 177, 251, 
264, 272, 345, 377 
Emphatic pronouns 825, 
868, 870 
Exclusive pronouns 
1025 
Inclusive pronouns 1025 
Indefinite pronouns 76, 
251, 273, 301, 315, 346, 
377, 463, 471, 631, 666, 


731, 785, 825, 826, 896, 
932, 956, 974, 1093, 1096 


Indefinite relative 


pronouns 785, 799, 904, 
1002 


Interrogative pronouns 37, 


110, 151, 177, 251, 301, 
315, 345-346, 376, 443, 
508, 544, 563, 581, 588, 
597, 631, 666, 686, 709, 
731, 759, 799, 825, 895, 
896, 904, 932, 955, 974, 
985, 998, 999, 1002, 
1026, 1093-1094, 1096 

Personal pronouns 35, 37, 
75, 108-109, 127, 140, 
150-151, 175-176, 
249-250, 299-300, 314, 
342-345, 357, 374-376, 
404—408, 414, 415, 418, 
420, 442, 462, 470, 481, 
506-507, 526, 544, 
562-563, 581, 597, 606, 
629-630, 665-666, 683, 
684, 686, 709, 730, 737, 
755, 759, 771, 774, 798, 
806, 813, 825, 850, 868, 
896, 914, 931, 932, 955, 
974, 1001, 1010, 1025, 
1098, 1110 

Possessive adjectives 248 

Possessive pronouns 36, 75, 
127, 409, 544, 868, 974, 
1060 

Pronominal adjectives 544, 
630, 686, 709, 731, 850 

Reciprocal pronouns 630, 
631 

Reflexive pronouns 36, 77, 
150, 251, 408, 544, 630, 
631, 647, 666, 785, 808, 
813, 825 
Long-distance reflexives 
630 

Relative pronouns 32, 37, 
76, 110, 128, 177, 180, 
186, 251, 272-273, 300, 
301, 308, 310, 313, 315, 
314, 345, 346, 367, 377, 
382, 443, 450, 463, 471, 
480, 481, 507-508, 528, 
544, 548, 563, 581, 588, 
597, 612, 632, 647, 667, 
686, 695, 696, 709, 731, 
738, 751, 759, 780, 785, 


799, 805, 825, 833, 836, 
868, 873, 896, 955, 956, 
964, 974, 985 
Resumptive pronouns 76, 

87, 109, 264, 360, 473, 
582, 589, 606, 738 

Prosodic flip 760 

Prosody 1019 

Protasis 271, 310, 422, 477, 
1031, 1036 

Proterokinetic 627, 893, 895 

Prothetic vowels 367, 401, 
522, 557, 705, 951 

Protolanguages 534, 1113, 
1114-1115, 1117, 1118, 
1119, 1123, 1125-1126 

Pseudoparticiple 178 

Psilotic 658 

Punctual (punctiliar) aspect 
See Aspect 

Purpose clauses 380, 381 


Qal stem See Basic verb stems 

Qualitatives (Egyptian) 180, 
181 

Quantitative metathesis See 
Metathesis 

Qatqat-qitqat dissimilation 
See Dissimilation 


Reciprocal assimilation See 
Assimilation 

Reconstructed languages 1112 

Reconstruction 497, 534, 
1075 

Reflexive pronouns see 
Pronouns 

Regularity of sound change 
1115-1116, 1119, 1121, 
1126 

Regularization (See also 
Generalization) 901, 902 

Relative chronology 398, 652, 
1113, 1115 

Relative clauses 51, 52, 88, 
117, 135, 186, 245, 251, 
254, 272-273, 313, 314, 
360, 382, 450, 463, 473, 
479-481, 484, 528, 547, 
548, 572, 582, 589, 598, 
606, 647, 696, 697, 738, 
806, 832, 836, 963, 974, 
1005, 1032, 1091, 1097 

Relative pronouns see 
Pronouns 
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Resumptive pronouns see 
Pronouns 

Retentions 534 

Rheme 178, 187 

Rhotacism 580 

Right dislocation 572 

Root constraints 541, 682 

Root structure 541, 1059 

Ruki 677, 747, 749, 750, 771 


Sandhi 239, 677-678, 681, 
743, 745, 1018, 1022, 
1057, 1058 

Satem 536, 614, 676, 742, 751, 
780 

Schwa secundum 538, 541 

Secondary derivation See 
Derivation 

Secondary tenses See Tense 

Secondary verb endings See 
Verb endings 

Segholates (Segholation) 331, 
340, 440 

Segmental loss 100, 236-237 

Sentence-types (Chinese) 
1005-1009 

Complex 1008-1009 
Copular 1007 
Exclamatory 1006 
Imperative 1006 
Interrogative 1006 
Passive 1007-1008 

Sequence of tense 270, 807, 
835 

Serial verb contructions 1003, 
1010 

Sound change 534 

Spiritus asper 658 

Split ergativity See Ergativity 

Splits (phonemic) 534, 621 

State 146-147, 242, 295, 
338-339, 373, 403, 418, 
460-461, 505 

Absolute state 242, 
246-247, 295, 296, 338, 
373, 403, 418, 419, 420, 
421 

Bound state (See also 
Construct state) 244-245 

Construct state (See also 
Construct chains) 146, 
242, 295, 296, 311, 338, 
339, 344, 373, 403, 419, 
441, 461, 480, 481, 484, 
502 


Declined state 242-244 
Determinate state 461, 505 
Emphatic state 403, 419, 
420 
Predicative state 242, 
245-246 
Pronominal state 295, 296 
Stative (Egyptian) 178 
Stative aspect See Aspect 
Stress accent See Accent 
Strong cases 684, 753 
Strong declension 896, 897 
Strong stems 1026 
Strong verbs 252, 306, 
446-447, 898-899, 
902-903, 915 
Subject-verb inversion 853 
Subjunctive mood See Mood 
Subordinate clauses (See also 
Subordination) 117, 135, 
272-276, 312-314, 
359-360, 422, 834-836, 
1065 
Subordination (See also 
Subordinate clauses) 
51-53, 88, 155, 184-186, 
258, 357, 450-452, 
474-479, 646, 696-697, 
738, 806-808, 873, 876, 
985, 1096 
Suffix conjugation 141, 160, 
178, 181, 379, 380, 444, 
464, 465, 471, 513, 
514-515, 516, 526-527, 
528 
Superheavy syllables 794 
Superlative adjectives 32, 74, 
147, 248, 297, 402, 561, 
629, 642, 685, 709, 730, 
797, 825, 897, 1033 
Supine 568, 804, 807, 835 
Suppletion 40, 41, 255, 804, 
868, 897, 974, 1026-1030 
Syllable boundaries 228 
Syllable structure 144-145, 
173, 234, 331-332, 400, 
437, 618, 680, 725, 794, 
949, 1056-1057 
Syncope 123, 144, 240, 247, 
253, 254, 255, 595, 596, 
605, 793, 794, 814, 822, 
848, 912, 944, 949, 950, 
952, 957, 971 
Synthetic morphology 161, 
179, 181, 727 


Tadbhavas 715 
Tatpurusa See Compounds 
Tatsamas 715 
Temporal clauses 359-360 
Tense 39, 110, 111, 128, 174, 
177, 303, 411-413, 445, 
544, 565, 581, 588, 597, 
606, 632, 688, 710, 732, 
756, 771, 785, 799, 827, 
828-829, 850, 868-869, 
901, 932, 956, 957-958, 
1028, 1060 
Primary tenses 646 
Secondary tenses 646 
Tense stems 
Aorist tense 636-637, 667, 
690, 934 
Future tense 636, 667 
Attic future 636 
Doric future 667 
Perfect tense 637-639, 668, 
688, 802-803 
Present tense (See also 
Preterito-presents) 
633-636, 667, 689-690, 
710-711, 800-802, 
933-934, 957 
Preterite tense 711, 957 
Thematic morphology (See 
also Alpha-thematic 
morphology) 104, 126, 
252, 541, 542, 544, 545, 
561, 567, 625, 628, 
633-635, 667, 668, 683, 
686, 689, 706, 733, 753, 
784, 786, 868, 895, 901, 
902, 1125 
Theme 178, 183, 187 
Tmesis 682, 696, 707, 743, 
904, 905, 978 
Tonal accent See Accent 
Topicalization 35, 50, 116, 
134, 175, 183, 267-268, 
312, 548, 571, 598, 696, 
737, 759, 852, 962 
Transitivity 39, 80 
Triphthongization 328, 329, 
331, 334 
Typology 558, 947, 967, 
1116 


Ultralong vowels (See also 
Hyperlong vowels) 240 

Umlaut 596, 911, 912, 948, 
951, 980 
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Uniformitarian principle 
1112-1116 


Valence 39, 110, 111, 129 

Velarization 16, 435 

Ventive 44, 258 

Verb classes (See also Verbal 
conjugations; Verbal 
stem-classes) 
1061-1063, 1082 

Verb endings 545-546, 
640-641, 668, 733-734, 
827, 850-851, 869-870, 
901, 957, 1029-1030 

Primary 545, 565, 640, 688, 
712, 732, 756, 801, 802, 
827, 850 
Secondary 545, 565, 640, 

688, 711, 712, 732, 756, 
801, 802, 827, 850, 901 

Verb inflection 349-352 

Verb movement (See also 
Fronting) 919 

Verbal adjectives 45, 259, 642, 
735, 870, 935 

Verbal chains 41-48 

Verbal compounds See 
Compounds 

Verbal conjugations (See also 
Mi-conjugation; 
Hi-conjugation; Verbal 
stem-classes; Verb 
classes) 78, 513-515, 
526-527, 566, 589, 800, 
828, 850, 932-934, 
975-976, 1026-1030 

Verbal-governing compounds 
See Compounds 

Verbal morphology 38-49, 
78-82, 110-114, 
128-133, 151-153, 
177-178, 180-181, 
252-260, 302-308, 
346-355, 378-380, 
409-415, 443-447, 
463-467, 471-472, 
509-517, 544-546, 


563-568, 581-582, 
588-589, 597-598, 606, 
612, 632-642, 667, 
686-692, 709-713, 
731-735, 756-758, 
771-774, 785, 799, 
826-830, 850, 868-870, 
897-903, 915-916, 956, 
975-984, 1026-1033, 
1060, 1082-1089 

Verbal nouns 568, 934, 956, 
959-961, 984, 1031, 1033 

Verbal stem-classes (See also 
Basic verb stems; 
Derived verb stems; 
Tense stems; Verbal 
conjugations; Verb 
classes) 566—567, 869, 
915-916 

Verbs (See also Verbal 
Morphology) 1000-1001 

Vetitive 255, 466 

Visarga 677 

Voice 80, 174, 177, 304, 410, 
515, 516, 544, 564, 581, 
588, 597, 632, 687, 710, 
732, 785, 800, 826, 850, 
869, 932, 933, 934, 956, 
957, 1061, 1078 

Vowel contraction 72, 100, 
123 

Vowel harmony 30, 124 

Assyrian vowel harmony 
240 
Babylonian vowel harmony 

232, 236, 240, 245, 253 

Vowel length 29, 72, 228, 233 

Vowel shift 371 

Vowel weakening 794, 795 

Vowels 29-30, 72, 99, 122, 
172-173, 231-233, 
240-241, 292-293, 
326-330, 334-335, 
370-372, 397—400, 437, 
458, 502, 537, 556, 580, 
587, 595-596, 604, 611, 
616-618, 659, 676, 703, 


724, 726-727, 746, 
751-752, 767, 783, 793, 
819, 821-822, 847, 861, 
862, 863, 885, 911-912, 
926-927, 948, 970, 992, 
994, 1018, 1056, 1110 

Vrddhi 541, 679, 690, 703, 
706, 728 


Wave model 430 

Weak cases 684, 753 

Weak declension 896, 897 

Weak roots 174 

Weak stems 1026 

Weak verbs 252, 307, 
350-352, 446-447, 460, 
466, 898, 899, 903, 915, 
916 

Wh-movement 696 

Word boundaries 539, 1058 

Word classes 293-294 

Word formation 30-31, 73, 
174-175, 293, 402, 
409-411, 540, 559, 
682-683, 706-707, 865, 
928-929, 950, 1019 

Word order 22, 50-51, 84, 
116, 133-134, 154, 
182-184, 263-264, 
311-312, 356-357, 381, 
422, 449-450, 473-474, 
524-526, 540, 547, 548, 
570-572, 582, 589, 598, 
606, 645, 695-696, 
736-737, 759, 774-775, 
785-786, 805-806, 
832-833, 852-853, 
871-872, 873, 874-876, 
904, 917, 919-920, 937, 
961, 985, 997, 1006, 
1034, 1065, 1066, 
1095-1096, 1110 

Word structure 30, 101, 124, 
145-146, 335-336, 372, 
460, 971, 1059 


Zero-grade 679 
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Barth-Ginsberg Law 304, 307, 
329, 335, 389 

Bartholomae’s Law 538, 678, 
679, 750, 1117 

Brugmann’s Law 747 


Canaanite Shift 293, 334, 371, 
386, 389, 615 
Cop’s Law 580 


Final Trochee Rule 619 
Geer’s Law of Dissimilation 
237 


Germanic Consonant Shift 
888, 889 
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Grassmann’s Law 620, 678, 
682 
Grimm’s Law 888-889 


Law of three moras 892 
Lindeman’s Law 538 


Osthoff’s Law 623, 663 


Philippi’s Law 328, 339 
Phoenician Shift 371 


Sievers’ Law 537, 538, 539, 
556, 888, 893 
Sievers-Edgerton Law 
680 


Stang’s Law 559 
Sturtevant’s Law 586 


Thurneysen’s Law 887 
Two-Mora Rule 703, 706 


Vendryes’ Restriction 875, 
878 

Verner’s Law 540, 887, 889, 
910 


Wackernagel’s Law 540, 
547, 570, 582, 590, 
645, 696, 737-738, 
759, 760-761, 775, 806, 
875 
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Achaemenid Elamite See 
Elamite 

Aeolic See Greek Dialects 

Aequian See Sabellian 

Aetolian (See Greek Dialects 
[= Northwest Greek 
Koine]) 14 

Afar-Saho 139 

Afro-Asiatic (See also 
Common 
Afro-Asiatic; 
Proto-Afro-Asiatic) 
26, 138-141, 152, 153, 
156, 160, 169, 172, 
174, 187, 319, 335, 
372, 430, 440, 446, 
535, 967 

North Afro-Asiatic 140 

Agaw (Central Cushitic) 
See Cushitic 

Ainu 22 

Akhmimic See Coptic 

Akkadian 15, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 26, 27-28, 29, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
45, 50, 54, 60-61, 62, 
65, 66, 67, 69-71, 72, 
82, 87, 89-90, 95, 96, 
97-98, 103, 104, 105, 
106, 115, 117, 119, 
120, 122, 126, 136, 
141, 143, 144, 145, 
147, 148, 149, 151, 
152, 154, 155, 169, 
188, 218-280, 246, 
288, 289, 291, 293, 
296, 303, 304, 310, 
297, 298, 334, 349, 
362, 366, 371, 377, 
386, 387, 388, 389, 
391, 395, 401, 403, 
411, 422, 424, 429, 
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435, 441, 442, 444, 
445, 446, 480, 497, 
500, 501, 552, 553, 
555, 559, 569, 574, 
586, 766, 1125 


Assyrian 120, 125, 144, 


219, 220, 221, 226, 
231, 232, 240-241, 
245, 248, 249, 252, 
253, 255, 256, 257, 
259, 260, 263, 268, 
272, 273, 369, 371, 
717 

Middle Assyrian 219, 
223, 228, 232, 236, 
237, 238, 239, 242, 
254, 259, 277 


Neo-Assyrian 66, 119, 


120, 122, 219, 232, 
236, 237, 238, 239, 
240, 242, 246, 255, 
258, 259, 260, 362 


Old Assyrian 219, 221, 


227, 228, 232, 235, 
237, 238, 239, 240, 
242, 243, 246, 249, 
250, 254, 259, 260, 
267, 268, 270, 273, 
277, 551, 553 


Post-Old Assyrian 243 
Babylonian 60, 143, 219, 


220, 221, 226, 231, 
232, 239, 240, 241, 
244, 249, 253, 255, 
256, 257, 259, 263, 
272, 273, 717, 721, 
722 

Late Babylonian 219, 
230, 233, 239, 242, 
265, 277, 278, 740 


Middle Babylonian 219, 


228, 233, 236, 238, 


239, 242, 248, 249, 
253, 254, 260, 265, 
271, 273, 274, 276, 
277 

Neo-Babylonian 219, 
233, 239, 240, 242, 
246, 249, 265, 278, 
362 

Old Babylonian 62, 64, 
219-220, 222, 226, 
227, 228-229, 232, 
233, 235, 236, 237, 
238, 239, 240, 242, 
243, 246, 247, 248, 
249, 250, 252, 254, 
258, 262, 263, 267, 
270, 273, 276, 277, 
278, 552, 573, 577, 
585 

Post-Old Babylonian 
227, 238, 243, 249 

Standard Babylonian 
220, 233, 239, 242, 
243, 249, 258, 273, 
276, 277 


Old Akkadian 51, 54, 65, 


148, 155, 218, 219, 
221, 227, 228-229, 
231, 232, 235, 236, 
237, 238, 240, 242, 
243, 245, 246, 247, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 
253, 254, 255, 256, 
259, 260, 268, 272, 
273, 276, 277, 377, 
559 
Post-Old Akkadian 

232 


Peripheral Akkadian 220, 


226, 253, 278, 552, 
573 


Alagwa 139 
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Albanian 11, 12, 535, 969, 
1119, 1120, 1122 

Algonquian (See also 
Proto-Algonquian) 
535 

Altaic 1012 

Amerind 1126 

Amharic 141, 428, 431, 433, 
434 

Ammonite See Canaanite 
Dialects 

Amorite 61, 277, 288, 362 

Anatolian (See alsoCommon 
Anatolian; 
Proto-Anatolian) 4, 
163, 535, 540, 551, 
556, 558, 559, 560, 
562, 563, 567, 569, 
572, 573, 576, 581, 
582, 587, 588, 589, 
590, 591, 596, 597, 
598, 601, 604, 605, 
606, 607, 610, 612, 
645, 787, 875, 922, 
1114, 1122 

Ancient Chinese See 
Chinese 

Ancient Nordic 907 

Ancient North Arabian See 
North Arabian 

Ancient South Arabian See 
South Arabian 

Ancient Venetic See Venetic 

Anzanite 60 

Apabhramiéa See Indic 
(Middle Indic) 


Arabic (See also Proto-Arabic) 


138, 140, 141, 143, 
144, 145, 147, 148, 
153, 154, 155, 160, 
162, 169, 188, 253, 
277, 288, 292, 295, 
296, 300, 305, 308, 
310, 314, 315, 319, 
324, 337, 343, 372, 
373, 377, 381, 382, 
387, 391, 392, 428, 
429, 430, 431, 434, 
435, 436, 441, 442, 
444, 445, 447, 449, 
457, 464, 465, 476, 
484, 485, 488-490, 
493, 497, 498, 499, 
500, 501, 502, 503, 
504, 505, 506, 507, 


509, 510-515, 516, 
517, 518-521, 523, 
525, 526, 529, 1037 

Classical Arabic 2, 488, 493, 
497, 498, 500, 501, 
503, 505, 506, 507, 
508, 509, 510, 513, 
514, 515, 516, 517, 
521-523, 524, 526, 
527, 528, 529, 530, 
1117 

Dialects 488, 498, 500, 
501, 502, 503, 507, 
508, 509, 518, 526, 
529 

Middle Arabic 488 

Modern Standard Arabic 
500 

Old Arabic 488, 489, 490, 
498, 502, 517, 518 


Aramaic (See also 


Proto-Aramaic) 6, 
90, 141, 143, 144, 
147, 148, 218, 219, 
230, 253, 277, 288, 
293, 299, 308, 315, 
319, 320, 321, 322, 
329, 330, 332, 337, 
338, 342, 361, 362, 
368, 370, 377, 381, 
383, 386, 387, 389, 
391-426, 429, 431, 
435, 436, 444, 445, 
485, 488, 489, 497, 
498, 499, 500, 501, 
517, 591, 601, 674, 
700, 717, 718, 737, 
740, 744, 764, 765, 
766, 923, 967 

Biblical Aramaic 416 

Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic 392, 393 

Dialects 392 

East Arabian Aramaic 
490 

Galilean Aramaic (See 
Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic) 392 

Hatran 392 

Imperial Aramaic 392, 
396-397, 397, 401, 
402, 406-407, 408, 
A411, 412, 413, 414, 
415, 417, 421, 422, 
423, 424, 425, 500 


Jewish Babylonian Aramaic 
392, 405, 406-408, 
412, 413, 414, 416, 421 
Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
392, 405, 406, 407, 
408, 412, 414, 415, 417 
Late Aramaic 392, 393, 394, 
395, 397, 399-400, 
402, 403, 405, 406, 
407, 408, 409, 410, 
411, 412, 414, 415, 
417, 418, 419, 420, 
421, 423, 424 
Eastern Late Aramaic 
413 
Western Late Aramaic 
413, 425 
Ma’lulan 392 
Mandaic 392 
Middle Aramaic 392, 394, 
397, 398, 399, 402, 
403, 408, 409, 411, 
412, 413, 414, 415, 
417, 418, 421, 423, 424 
Modern Aramaic 392, 397, 
399 
Nabatean 392, 489, 498, 
500, 509, 515 
Old Aramaic 392, 396, 397, 
401, 402, 403, 404, 
405, 406-407, 408, 
410, 411, 412, 413, 
414, 415, 421, 423 
Sam/al dialect 396, 403, 
404, 406, 408, 413 
Official Aramaic (See 
Imperial Aramaic) 392 
Palmyrene 392 
Samaritan Aramaic 392, 
405, 406, 407, 408, 
412, 413, 414, 417 
Standard Literary Aramaic 
392 
Syriac 392, 393, 403, 405, 
406-408, 412, 413, 
414, 415, 416, 417, 
421, 422, 431, 518, 
940, 967, 986 
Turoyo 392 
Arcado-Cypriot See Greek 
Dialects 
Archaic Biblical Hebrew See 
Hebrew 
Archaic Greek See Greek 
Archaic Hebrew See Hebrew 
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Archaic Venetic See Venetic 
Ardha-Magadhi See Indic 
(Middle Indic) 
Argolic See Greek Dialects 
Armenian 122, 535, 614, 636, 
657, 670, 785, 967, 
969, 986, 1116, 1119, 
1120, 1122 
Classical Armenian 2, 
922-942 
Eastern Armenian 923, 925 
Middle Armenian 923 
Modern Armenian 925, 
926, 928, 937 
Old Armenian 658 
Western Armenian 923, 925 
Aryan (See also Proto-Aryan) 
717, 735, 739 
ASokan See Indic (Middle 
Indic) 
Assyrian See Akkadian 
Attic Greek See Greek 
Dialects; see also Greek 
Attic-Ionic See Greek Dialects 
Austro-Asiatic 698 
Austronesian 535, 989, 1012 
Avestan 362, 536, 539, 569, 
636, 697, 721, 723, 
726-727, 728, 733, 
735, 738, 739, 
742-763, 764, 766, 
767-770, 772, 773, 
1117, 1119, 1120, 
1124 
Gathic Avestan (See also Old 
Avestan) 547, 742, 
743, 747, 749, 755, 
757, 758, 1117 
Old Avestan (See also 
Gathic Avestan) 562, 
673, 726, 736, 742, 
743, 747, 749, 750, 
752, 759, 761, 762 
Young Avestan 731, 732, 
736, 742, 743, 747, 
748, 749, 750, 752, 
753, 755, 758, 761, 
762, 1117 
Awgni 139 
Ayapa Gulf Sokean See 
Sokean 
Aztec 15 


Babylonian See Akkadian 
Badaga 1015 


Baltic 895, 1120 

Balto-Slavic 535, 540, 677, 
877, 891, 1122 

Basque 22, 858, 877 

Bauchi 139 

Beja 140 

Bengali 673 

Berber 3, 7, 138-139, 140, 
141, 152, 160, 188 

Biblical Hebrew See Hebrew 

Bilin 139 

Birale 140 

Birelle 140 

Boeotian See Greek Dialects 

Bohairic See Coptic 

Book Pahlavi See Pahlavi 

Breton 11 

British See Celtic 

Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit See 
Indic (Middle Indic) 

Bura 139 

Burgundian 882 

Burunge 139 

Burushaski 22 

Byblic 6 

Byzantine Greek See Greek 


Canaanite (See also Canaanite 
Dialects; 
Proto-Canaanite) 6, 
141, 151, 288, 305, 
319, 334, 361, 365, 
367, 369, 371, 372, 
377, 383, 391, 404, 
429, 435, 444, 445, 489 

North Canaanite 361, 386 
Old Canaanite 346 
South Canaanite 361, 386 

Canaanite Dialects (See also 
Canaanite) 334, 
386-390, 396, 403, 408 

Ammonite 319, 338, 345, 
346, 361, 365, 377, 386 

Edomite 319, 361, 365, 377, 
386 

Moabite 319, 338, 345, 361, 
365, 377, 386, 391 

Carian 551, 606, 609-613 

Caucasian 605, 967-968, 970, 
1117 

North Caucasian 989 

Celtiberian See Celtic 

Celtic (See also Proto-Celtic) 
8, 11, 535, 548, 779, 
787, 809, 842, 847, 


850, 852, 857, 875, 
877, 891, 920, 1122 
British 857, 878 
Celtiberian 8, 857 
Cisalpine Celtic 877 
Continental Celtic 8, 
857-880 
Galatian 857, 858, 877, 
878 
Gallo-Brittonic 857 
Gaulish 857, 858, 860, 
862-863, 864, 
866-867, 868, 869, 
870, 871, 874-877, 
878 
Cisalpine Gaulish 857, 
859, 866 
Transalpine Gaulish 857 
Goidelic 857 
Hispano-Celtic 8, 857, 
858-859, 861, 862, 
863, 864, 865-866, 
867, 868, 869, 870, 
871-873, 874, 877, 878 
Insular Celtic 8, 857, 861, 
863, 865, 868, 869, 
870, 875, 876 
Lepontic 850, 857, 858, 
859-860, 862, 866, 
868, 873-874, 877 
Central Chadic See Chadic 
Central Cushitic See Cushitic 
Central Semitic See Semitic 
Chadic 3, 139, 140, 160 
Central Chadic 139 
Eastern Chadic 139 
West Chadic 139 
Chaldaean See North Arabian 
(Ancient North 
Arabian) 
Chaldisch 119 
Chiapas Soke See Soke 
Chinese (See also 
Proto-Chinese) 22, 
165, 989 
Ancient Chinese 988-1014 
Archaic Chinese 989, 990, 
996, 997, 998, 999 
Early Archaic Chinese 
989, 997, 998, 1008 
Late Archaic Chinese 
(See also Classical 
Chinese) 989, 991, 
997, 998, 1008, 
1010-1011 
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Pre-Archaic Chinese 
989, 997, 1011 
Classical Chinese 988, 989, 
999, 1000, 1002, 1003, 
1004, 1005, 1006, 
1007, 1008, 1009, 
1010-1011 
Contemporary Chinese 
988, 989, 995, 996, 
997, 998, 999, 1011 
Dialects 989-990 
Eastern Lu 990 
Southwestern Chu 990 
Mandarin Chinese 
Early Mandarin 989 
Old Mandarin 989 
Medieval Chinese 989, 996, 
997, 999 
Early Medieval Chinese 
989, 1008, 1010 
Late Medieval Chinese 
989 
Pre-Medieval Chinese 
989, 1010, 1011 
Middle Chinese 992-993, 
994, 995, 995 
Early Middle Chinese 
989, 993 
Late Middle Chinese 989 
Modern Chinese 989, 997, 
999 
Pre-Modern Chinese 
989 
Old Chinese 989, 992, 
994-995 
Preclassic Chinese 988 
Chol See Mayan 
Cholan See Mayan 
Cholti See Mayan 
Chontal See Mayan 
Chorti See Mayan 
Christian Latin See Latin 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic 
See Aramaic 
Classical Arabic See Arabic 
Classical Armenian See 
Armenian 
Classical Chinese See Chinese 
Classical Egyptian See 
Egyptian 
Classical Greek See Greek 
Classical Hebrew See Hebrew 
Classical Latin See Latin 
Classical Old Georgian See 
Georgian 


Classical Sanskrit See Sanskrit 
Coan See Greek Dialects 
Common Afro-Asiatic (See 
also Proto-Afro- 
Asiatic) 146, 149, 151 
Common Anatolian (See also 
Proto-Anatolian) 557, 
558, 560, 564, 570 
Common Phoenician See 
Phoenician 
Common Semitic (See also 
Proto-Semitic) 143, 
144, 156, 273, 345, 
435, 437, 440, 441, 
442, 443, 445, 448 
Continental Celtic See Celtic 
Continental Tamil See Tamil 
Copainala See Soke 
Coptic 160-191 (especially), 
222, 431 
Akhmimic 162 
Bohairic 162, 169 
Fayyumic 162 
Lycopolitan 162 
Old Coptic 167 
Sahidic 162, 169, 171 
Subakhmimic 162 
Corinthian See Greek Dialects 
Cretan See Greek Dialects 
Cuneiform Luvian See Luvian 
Cushitic 3, 139, 141, 152, 160, 
263, 428, 435 
Central Cushitic 139 
East Cushitic 139 
Highland East Cushtic 
139 
Lowland East Cushtic 
139 
North Cushitic 139, 140 
South Cushitic 139 
Cyrenaean See Greek Dialects 


Daco-Mysian 12, 780 

Dadanitic See North Arabian 
(Ancient North 
Arabian) 

Danish 881 

Dedanite See North Arabian 
(Ancient North 
Arabian) 

Delphian See Greek Dialects 

Demotic (Egyptian) See 
Egyptian 

Dispersed Oasis North 
Arabian See North 


Arabian (Ancient 
North Arabian) 

Doric See Greek Dialects 

Dravidian (See also 
Proto-Dravidian) 4, 
29, 61, 70, 535, 673, 
698, 715, 1015, 1022, 
1024, 1028, 1037 

South Dravidian 1034, 

1035 

Dumaitic See North Arabian 
(Ancient North 
Arabian) 

Dutch 881 


Earlier Egyptian See Egyptian 

Early Iranian See Iranian 

Early Latin See Latin 

Early Middle Indic See Indic 
(Middle Indic) 

Early Old Georgian See 
Georgian 

Early Punic See Punic 

East Arabian Aramaic See 
Aramaic 

East Cushitic See Cushitic 

East Germanic See Germanic 

East Greek See Greek Dialects 

East Italic 8 

East Semitic See Semitic 

Eastern Chadic See Chadic 

Eastern Iranian See Iranian 

Eastern Lu See Chinese 
(Dialects) 

Eastern Mayan See Mayan 

Eastern Middle Indic See 
Indic (Middle Indic) 

Eblaite 15, 20, 26, 51, 65, 141, 
155, 218, 220, 223, 
229, 231-232, 
235-238, 241, 242, 
243, 245, 246, 247, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 
253, 260, 263-264, 
266, 267, 270, 271, 
272, 273, 275, 277, 278 

Edomite See Canaanite 
Dialects 

Egyptian 2, 3, 6, 7, 13, 25, 54, 
138, 140, 141, 146, 
152, 160-191, 230, 
277, 289, 291, 300, 
362, 367, 383, 424, 
425, 609, 611, 740 

Classical Egyptian 161 
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Egyptian (cont.) 
Coptic See Coptic 
Demotic 162, 169, 188, 
395 
Dialects 162 
Earlier Egyptian 161, 169, 
172, 173, 175, 177, 
179, 183, 186 
Late Egyptian 161, 186 
Later Egyptian 161-162, 
179, 181 
Middle Egyptian 161, 162, 
170, 171 
Old Egyptian 161, 171, 246 
Traditional Egyptian 161 
Elamite 3, 15, 16, 60-94, 223, 
277, 717, 721, 722, 
724, 735-736, 740 
Achaemenid Elamite 63, 
64-65, 66, 67-69, 
70-72, 74—78, 79-84, 
86-89, 90-91 
Dialects 64 
Later Elamite 64 
Middle Elamite 62, 64—65, 
67, 70, 71, 74, 75, 
76-77, 78-79, 80-83, 
84, 86-89, 90-91 
Neo-Elamite 62—63, 64, 67, 
69, 70, 71, 74, 76, 77, 
78, 80, 81, 83, 84, 
86-87, 88-89 
Old Elamite 61, 67, 70, 71 
Pre-Achaemenid Elamite 
83, 84, 88, 89, 90, 91 
Proto-Elamite 2, 3 
Elean See Greek Dialects 
Elymian 9 
Emesal See Sumerian Dialects 
English 48, 50, 254, 548, 558, 
563, 568, 573, 644, 
677, 758, 766, 890, 
891, 897, 939, 973, 
997, 1037, 1124 
Middle English 557, 882 
Modern English 881 
Old English 2, 11, 12, 881, 
882, 895, 902, 914, 
1118, 1125 
Epic Sanskrit See Sanskrit 
Epigraphic South Arabian See 
South Arabian 
Epigraphic Tamil See Tamil 
Epi-Olmec 3, 15, 1044, 1053, 
1071-1108 


Eretrian (Greek) See Greek 
Dialects 

Eteo-Cretan 5 

Eteo-Cypriot 6 

Ethiopian Semitic See Semitic 

Ethiopic (See also Ge’ez; 
Proto-Ethiopic; 
Semitic 
[Ethio-Semitic]) 142, 
143, 144, 147, 151, 
154, 155, 253, 260, 
263, 324, 445, 485, 
488, 494 

Ethio-Semitic See Semitic 

Etruscan (See also 
Proto-Etruscan) 8, 9, 
22, 791, 809, 816, 817, 
837, 844, 855, 859, 
867, 877, 943 

Archaic Etruscan 944, 947, 
949, 950, 952, 953, 
954, 955, 957, 958, 
962, 963 
Late Etruscan 944, 947, 

948, 949, 950, 952, 
953, 954, 955, 957, 
958, 962 

Euboean See Greek Dialects 
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Faliscan 789, 791, 798, 801, 
809, 813 

Faroese 881 

Fayyumic See Coptic 

Finno-Ugric 535 

Flemish 883 

French 864, 973, 1113 

Norman French 939 


Galatian See Celtic 
Galilean Aramaic See Aramaic 
Galla 139 
Gallo-Brittonic See Celtic 
Gandhari Prakrit See Indic 
(Middle Indic) 
Gathic Avestan See Avestan 
Gaulish See Celtic 
Gaunche 139 
Ge’ez 2, 142, 427-453 
Georgian (See also 
Proto-Georgian) 22, 
922 
Classical Old Georgian 968, 
969, 975 
Early Georgian 967-987 


Early Old Georgian 2, 968 
Haemet’i 968 
Middle Georgian 968 
Modern Georgian 968, 978 
Old Georgian 923, 968, 
969, 979, 985 
Xanmet’i 968, 984 
German 548, 743, 881, 884, 
886, 897, 919, 1124 
Middle High German 882 
Old High German 560, 
850, 881, 882, 891, 
895, 903, 914, 1125 
Germanic (See also 
Proto-Germanic) 11, 
535, 540, 563, 648, 
809, 877, 881, 882, 
886, 887, 888, 889, 
889-890, 892, 893, 
895, 897, 901, 902, 
903, 905, 907, 908, 
910, 920, 928, 1118, 
1120, 1122, 1125 
East Germanic 881, 882, 
883, 907, 908 
North Germanic 881, 891, 
907-908 
Northwest Germanic 882, 
907, 908, 914 
Pre-Germanic 888, 889, 
897, 903 
West Germanic 881, 891, 
907, 908, 913, 914 
Goidelic See Celtic 
Gothic 2, 657, 850, 881, 906, 
907, 908, 910, 913, 
919, 1125 
Greater Tzeltalan See Mayan 
Greek (See also Greek 
Dialects; Proto-Greek) 
5, 6, 12, 13, 14, 23, 
122, 156, 162, 163, 
167, 169, 171, 172, 
188, 230, 233, 277, 
320, 321, 325, 330, 
362, 366, 367, 369, 
371, 383, 393, 395, 
402, 416, 417, 422, 
424, 425, 430, 431, 
435, 449, 450, 485, 
488, 489, 495, 497, 
500, 535, 536, 538, 
539, 540, 542, 543, 
546, 547, 548, 556, 
557, 558, 559, 564, 
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565, 567, 569, 573, 
588, 591, 592, 593, 
594, 599, 601, 602, 
603, 604, 609, 610, 
611, 614-649, 676, 
684, 686, 697, 700, 
715, 735, 740, 748, 
750, 752, 760, 766, 
779, 780, 781, 782, 
784, 785, 786, 787, 
791, 794, 798, 800, 
804, 809, 810, 816, 
817, 820, 837, 844, 
850, 851, 854, 862, 
864, 867, 877, 882, 
884, 885, 886, 895, 
897, 901, 904-905, 
910, 911, 916, 922, 
923, 924, 925, 929, 
933, 938, 940, 943, 
944, 945, 946, 
947-948, 949, 950, 
959, 964, 967, 969, 
972, 986, 1037, 1119, 
1120, 1121, 1122, 
1124, 1125 

Archaic Greek 614 

Byzantine Greek 614, 619, 
659 

Classical Greek 614 

Hellenistic Greek 188, 
624 

Homeric Greek 539, 547, 
561, 621, 623, 631, 
636, 638, 639, 647, 
661, 664, 666, 670, 
1120, 1124 

Koine Greek 495, 614, 657, 
659 

Modern Greek 594, 614, 
657, 659 

New Testament Greek (See 
also Koine Greek) 904 


Greek Dialects (See also 


Greek) 650-672 
Aeolic 650, 651, 652, 659, 
660, 662, 663, 664, 
666, 667, 668, 671, 780 
Anatolian Aeolic 651, 
652 
Balkan Aeolic 651, 652, 
667 
Arcado-Cypriot 650, 652, 
660, 661, 662, 663, 
666, 667, 668, 669, 670 


Arcadian 658, 660, 661, 
662, 663, 664, 666, 
668, 669, 670 
Cypriot 658, 660, 664, 
666, 669, 670 
Argolic 651, 658, 661, 662, 
663, 664 
Attic (See also Greek) 13, 
14, 536, 544, 614-649, 
650, 651, 657, 658, 
659, 660, 661, 662, 
663, 664, 665, 666, 
667, 668, 669, 779 
Early Attic 624, 626, 664 
Attic-Ionic (See also 
Proto-Attic-Ionic) 
539, 623, 637, 650, 
652, 662, 663 
Boeotian 651, 652, 658, 
659, 660, 661, 666, 
667, 668, 669 
Coan 661, 670 
Corinthian 651 
Cretan 658, 661, 662, 663, 
664, 666, 667, 668, 
669, 670 
Cypriot See 
Arcado-Cypriot 
Cyrenaean 662 
Delphian 666 
Doric 619, 650, 651, 652, 
655, 657, 658, 661, 
662, 663, 664, 665, 
666, 667, 668, 669, 
670, 780, 837 
Doric Koine 14 
East Greek 652 
Elean 651, 658, 661, 662, 
663, 664, 668 
Eretrian 662 
Euboean (See also West 
Ionic) 791 
Ionic (See also Attic-Ionic) 
616, 635, 636, 650, 
651, 652, 661, 662, 
663, 664, 665, 666, 
667, 668, 669 
Anatolian Ionic See West 
Ionic 
Central Ionic 621, 650, 
661 
East Ionic 650, 651, 658, 
661 
West Ionic 621, 650, 662, 
668 


Laconian 614, 651, 657, 
658, 661, 662, 663, 
668, 670 
Lesbian 651, 652, 658, 660, 
661, 662, 663, 664, 
665, 666, 667, 668, 
669, 670 
Locrian 670 
East Locrian 651 
West Locrian 651 
Megarian 651 
Messanian 651 
Mycenaean 536, 547, 560, 
616, 620, 652, 657, 
658, 660, 661, 663, 
664, 666, 668, 670, 
671, 780 
Mycenaean I 651, 652, 
661 
Mycenaean II 651, 652, 
661 
Normal Mycenaean 651 
Special Mycenaean 651 
North Greek 652 
Northwest Greek 14, 650, 
651, 652, 662, 664, 
665, 666, 667, 668, 
669, 670 
Northwest Greek Koine 14, 
651, 666 
Pamphylian 651, 658, 664, 
668 
Pelasgiotis 651 
Phocian 651, 670 
Rhodian 651, 661, 668, 
669 
Sicilian 665, 668 
South Greek 652 
Theran 661, 662 
Thessalian 651, 652, 660, 
661, 662, 663, 664, 
665, 666, 667, 669, 
670 
Thessaliotis 651 
Tsaconian 614 
West Greek 651, 652 
Gujarati 673 
Gulf Sokean See Sokean 


Hadramitic See South 
Arabian (Ancient 
South Arabian) 
Haemet’i See Georgian 
Hamitic 513 
Hamito-Semitic 138, 160 
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Haramic See South Arabian 
(Ancient South 
Arabian) 

Hasaitic See North Arabian 
(Ancient North 
Arabian) 

Hatran See Aramaic 

Hattic 551, 552, 572, 573, 586, 
590 

Hausa 139 

Hebrew (See also 
Proto-Hebrew) 60, 80, 
141, 143, 144, 145, 
147, 148, 151, 246, 
253, 260, 270, 277, 
292, 293, 294, 295, 
296, 298, 299, 300, 
301, 308, 309, 315, 
319-364, 365, 366, 
368, 369, 370, 372, 
377, 381, 386, 387, 
388, 389, 391, 393, 
397, 408, 416, 422, 
423, 424, 425, 429, 
432, 434, 436, 440, 
445, 447, 449, 457, 
459, 495, 497, 498, 
499, 500, 501, 517, 
519, 740 

Archaic Biblical Hebrew 
319 

Archaic Hebrew 319, 345 

Biblical Hebrew 288, 291, 
293, 301, 303-304, 
307, 309, 312, 313, 
314, 319, 320, 325, 
326, 336, 337, 338, 
341, 342, 343, 345, 
347, 348, 349, 361, 
362, 372, 375, 376, 
377, 378, 380, 381, 382 

Classical Hebrew 319 

Israeli Hebrew 320 

Israelite Hebrew 334, 345, 
362 

Judahite Hebrew 334, 345, 
377 

Late Biblical Hebrew 319, 
320, 324, 337, 339, 
342, 345, 348, 350, 
352, 362 

Late Classical Hebrew 319 

Medieval Hebrew 320 

Middle Hebrew 320 

Modern Hebrew 320 


Northern Hebrew 334, 339 
Pre-Hebrew 341 
Rabbinic Hebrew 320, 324, 
325, 330, 336, 337, 
338, 339, 341, 342, 
343, 345, 346, 347, 
348, 349, 350, 352, 
353, 354, 355, 362 
Southern Hebrew 334 
Hellenistic Greek See Greek 
Helleno-Armenian 922 
Hernican See Sabellian 
Herulian 882 
Hieroglyphic Luvian See 
Luvian 
Hindi 673 
Hismaic See North Arabian 
(Ancient North 
Arabian) 
Hispano-Celtic See Celtic 
Hittite 15, 54, 65, 66, 95, 97, 
117, 156, 163, 277, 
289, 315, 544, 547, 
548, 551-575, 576, 
577, 578, 579, 581, 
582, 583, 585, 586, 
587, 588, 589, 590, 
591, 597, 598, 599, 
601, 606, 607, 648, 
766, 787, 809, 901, 
1118, 1120, 1121, 
1124, 1125 
Middle Hittite 551, 554, 
571, 573, 574 
Neo-Hittite 551, 554, 560, 
569, 571 
Old Hittite 551, 554, 560, 
562, 563, 571, 576, 
585, 873 
Homeric Greek See Greek 
Huastecan See Mayan 
Hungarian 22 
Hurrian (See also Proto- 
Urarto-Hurrian) 15, 
61, 65, 80, 95-118, 
119, 122, 124-125, 
126-127, 128-129, 
130, 131-132, 133, 
134, 135-136, 277, 
289, 291, 315, 552, 
572, 574, 577 
Dialects 97 
Mitanni Letter Hurrian 97, 
98, 99, 107, 108, 110, 
111, 112, 113, 114, 116 


Old Hurrian 95, 97, 99, 
103, 110, 111, 112, 
113, 116, 119 


Iberian 877 
Icelandic 881, 1119 
Illyrian 11-12, 15 
Imperial Aramaic See 
Aramaic 
Indic (See also Indo-Aryan) 
16, 677, 694, 742, 759, 
1117, 1118 
Middle Indic (See also Indic 
[Prakrit]) 673, 674, 
678, 698, 700-716 
Apabhraméa 702 
Ardha-Magadhi 702, 
707, 711 
Asokan 703, 707, 710, 
711 
Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit 702, 715 
Early Middle Indic 700 
Eastern Middle Indic 704 
Gandhari Prakrit 701, 
702 
Jain-Maharastri 702 
Jain-Sauraseni 702 
Late Prakrit 702 
Magadhi 702 
Maharastri 702, 704, 707 
Northwest Prakrit 715 
Pali 701, 703, 704, 707, 
708, 709, 711, 714, 715 
Prakrits “proper” 701, 
711 
Sauraseni 702, 704 
Modern Indic 673 
Old Indic (See also 
Indo-Aryan [Old 
Indo-Aryan]; 
Sanskrit) 673, 674, 
700, 703, 705, 710, 
712, 715 
Prakrit (= Middle Indic; 
see Indic [Middle 
Indic]) 673, 674, 
700-716, 1037 
Sanskritized Prakrit 702 
Indo-Aryan (See also Indic) 4, 
96, 117, 673, 674, 688, 
692, 700, 714, 715, 
1015, 1037 
Old Indo-Aryan 673, 725, 
728, 735, 739, 740 
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Indo-European (See also 
Proto-Indo- 
European) 2, 4, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 22, 
54, 104, 140, 148, 156, 
174, 188, 343, 377, 
402, 424, 534-550, 
551, 556, 557, 558, 
559, 560, 561, 562, 
563, 564, 565, 567, 
568, 570, 572, 573, 
574, 576, 580, 585, 
588, 589, 596, 601, 
604, 605, 614, 633, 
642, 643, 645, 647, 
648, 673-694, 679, 
680, 692, 694, 695, 
697, 700, 717, 727, 
728, 732, 738, 742, 
748, 749, 753, 755, 
758, 759, 760, 761, 
770, 771, 780, 784, 
785, 786, 787, 789, 
796, 798, 799, 800, 
801, 809, 813, 836, 
842, 848, 852, 854, 
861, 865, 866, 
868-869, 877, 890, 
891, 892, 893, 895, 
896, 901, 902, 904, 
905, 907, 908, 911, 
912, 913, 916, 917, 
919, 920, 922, 927, 
928, 929, 931, 937, 
938, 939, 940, 951, 
959, 967, 973, 989, 
1113, 1114, 1116, 
1118, 1119, 1120, 
1121, 1122, 1123, 1125 

Indo-Iranian (See also 
Proto-Indo-Iranian) 
535, 538, 539, 565, 
614, 636, 642, 673, 
675, 676, 678, 679, 
700, 717, 721, 732, 
736, 742, 747, 749, 
752, 759, 768, 773, 
785, 809, 922, 1117, 
1119, 1120, 1121, 1122 

Indonesian languages 1116 

Insular Celtic See Celtic 

Ionic See Greek Dialects 

Iranian (See also 
Proto-Iranian) 61, 62, 
64, 69, 71, 75, 90-91, 


188, 599, 648, 676, 
677, 697, 715, 717, 
722, 726, 732, 736, 
742, 749, 759, 765, 
766, 768, 769, 770, 
773, 922-923, 926, 
939, 940, 1116, 1122 
Early Iranian 721 
Eastern Iranian 724, 739, 
740, 742 
Middle Iranian 731, 764, 
766, 770 
Western Middle Iranian 
764 
Northwestern Iranian 717 
Old Iranian 64, 80, 87, 90, 
717-736, 739, 740, 
770, 771, 772, 774, 
1012 
Southwestern Iranian 717, 
739 
Iraqw 139 
Irish 8 
Ogham Irish 8, 876 
Old Irish 8, 867, 1120, 1124 
Irula 1015 
Israeli Hebrew See Hebrew 
Israelite Hebrew See Hebrew 
Italian 1113, 1115 
Italic (See also Proto-Italic) 8, 
9, 15, 535, 790, 809, 
813, 836, 837, 842, 
950, 951, 965, 1122 
Itza See Mayan 


Jain-Maharastri See Indic 
(Middle Indic) 

Jain-Sauraseni See Indic 
(Middle Indic) 

Jawfian See North Arabian 
(Ancient North 
Arabian) 

Jewish Babylonian Aramaic 
See Aramaic 

Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
See Aramaic 

Jibbali 141, 143, 503 

Judahite Hebrew See Hebrew 


Kabyle 138 

Kanjobalan See Mayan 

Kannada 1015 

Kartvelian (See also 
Proto-Kartvelian) 922, 
923, 967, 970, 971, 977 


Kassite 277 

Kemant 139 

Kera 139 

Khuzi 64 

Kodagu 1015 

Koine Greek See Greek 
Kota 1015 
Kotoko-Logone 139 
Kurdish 391 


Lacandon See Mayan 
Laconian See Greek Dialects 
Late Aramaic See Aramaic 
Late Egyptian See Egyptian 
Late Latin See Latin 
Late Prakrit See Indic (Middle 
Indic) 
Late Punic See Punic 
Later Egyptian See Egyptian 
Later Elamite See Elamite 
Latin 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 25, 
188, 220, 224, 335, 
346, 362, 366, 367, 
369, 371, 373, 377, 
381, 383, 424, 425, 
500, 535, 536, 543, 
544, 548, 554, 558, 
560, 563, 567, 568, 
573, 582, 587, 588, 
637, 668, 684, 687, 
725, 726, 780, 781, 
784, 785, 789-811, 
812, 813, 816, 817, 
818, 820, 821, 825, 
827, 830, 831, 833, 
837, 840, 842, 843, 
846, 847, 848, 849, 
851, 854, 855, 860, 
868, 871, 877, 882, 
884, 891, 895, 897, 
908, 910, 911, 916, 
939, 943, 944, 945, 
946, 947, 949, 956, 
962, 964-965, 977, 
988, 1037, 1113, 1115, 
1119, 1120, 1121, 
1124, 1125 
Christian Latin 790 
Classical Latin 790, 791, 
792, 793, 794, 796, 
802, 804, 806, 807, 
809, 1113 
Early Latin 789, 790, 792, 
793, 794, 798, 799, 
801, 802, 803 
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Latin (cont.) 
Late Latin 790, 803, 804 
Old Latin (See Early Latin) 
568, 569, 870, 1120 
Post-Classical Latin 790, 
794 
Praenestine Latin 790, 830 
Pre-Classical Latin 790 
Preliterary Latin 790 
Roman Latin 790 
Silver Latin 790 
Vulgar Latin 790 
Latino-Faliscan 789, 836 
Latino-Punic See Punic 
Latino-Venetic See Venetic 
Laz 967 
Lemnian (See also 


Proto-Lemnian) 9-10, 


944, 949, 964 
Lepontic See Celtic 
Lesbian See Greek Dialects 
Libyan 139, 160, 188 
Libyco-Berber 139 
Ligurian 10-11 
Lihyanite See North Arabian 

(Ancient North 

Arabian) 
Lithuanian 564, 895, 1119, 

1124 
Locrian See Greek Dialects 
Lowland Mije See Mije 
Luvian (Luwian) (See also 

Proto-Luvian) 15, 

117, 163, 381, 383, 

552, 553, 558, 559, 

560, 569-570, 574, 

576-584, 588, 589, 

590, 591, 592, 597, 

598, 601, 606, 607, 

610, 612, 787, 866, 

1124 

Cuneiform Luvian (Also 

CLuvian) 551, 552, 

576, 577, 579, 581, 

583, 586, 1116 

Hieroglyphic Luvian (Also 

HLuvian) 551, 574, 

576, 577-579, 580, 

581, 582, 583, 591 


Lycian 551, 558, 559, 579, 588, 


591-600, 601, 603, 


605, 606, 610, 611, 612 
Lycian A 592, 593, 594, 596 


Lycian B 592 
Milyan 592, 594, 596 


Lycopolitan See Coptic 
Lydian 551, 558, 591, 592, 


597, 221, 610, 611, 946 


Macedonian 12-14 

Madhabic See South Arabian 

(Ancient South 

Arabian) 

Madurese 1116 

Magadhi See Indic (Middle 

Indic) 

Magdalena See Soke 

Maharastri See Indic (Middle 

Indic) 

Mahrian See Semitic 

Malayalam 1015 

Ma’lulan See Aramaic 

Mandaic See Aramaic 

Mandarin See Chinese 

Manichean Middle Persian 

See Persian (Middle 

Persian) 

Margi 139 

Marrucinian See Sabellian 

Marsian See Sabellian 

Masa 139 

Mayan (See also 
Proto-Mayan) 15, 
1041-1070, 1075, 
1099 

Chol 1041 

Cholan (See also 
Proto-Cholan) 1041, 
1056, 1059, 1060, 
1062, 1063, 1065 

Eastern Cholan 1062 

Cholti 1041, 1062 

Chontal 1041 

Chorti 1041, 1062 

Eastern Mayan 1058 

Greater Tzeltalan 1041, 
1055, 1056, 1057, 
1058, 1059, 1060 

Huastecan 1041 

Itza 1041 

Kanjobalan 1058 

Lacandon 1041, 1062 

Mopan 1041 

Tzeltal 1041 

Tzeltalan 1041, 1056 

Tzotzil 1041 

Yucatec 1041 

Yucatecan (See also 
Proto-Yucatecan) 
1041, 1055, 1057, 


1058, 1059, 1060, 
1062, 1063, 1065 
Median 60, 597, 739, 740 
Medieval Hebrew See Hebrew 
Medieval Tamil See Tamil 
Mediterranean languages 809, 
877 
Megarian See Greek Dialects 
Mehri 141, 503 
Meroitic 7, 163 
Mesopotamian languages 19 
Messanian See Greek Dialects 
Messapic 14—15, 535 
Miao-Yao 1012 
Middle Arabic See Arabic 
Middle Aramaic See Aramaic 
Middle Chinese See Chinese 
Middle Egyptian See Egyptian 
Middle Elamite See Elamite 
Middle English See English 
Middle Georgian See 
Georgian 
Middle Hebrew See Hebrew 
Middle High German See 
German 
Middle Hittite See Hittite 
Middle Indic See Indic 
Middle Iranian See Iranian 
Middle Persian See Persian 
Middle Phrygian See 
Phrygian 
Migama 139 
Mije (See also Mijean) 1071 
Lowland Mije 1082 
Totontepec Mije 1096 
Mijean (See also Mije; 
Proto-Mijean) 1071, 
1080, 1082, 1083, 
1086, 1088, 1097, 
1099, 1105 
Oluta Mijean 1082, 1086, 
1098 
Sayula Mijean 1082, 1086, 
1087 
Mije-Sokean 1071, 1072, 
1074-1075, 1076, 
1077, 1078, 1079, 
1080-1081, 1082, 
1083, 1084, 1087, 
1088, 1089, 1090, 
1091, 1093, 
1094-1095, 1096, 
1097, 1098-1099, 
1104, 1105-1106 
Milyan See Lycian 
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Minaic See South Arabian 
(Ancient South 
Arabian) 

Mingrelian 967 

Mitanni 96 

Mitanni Letter Hurrian See 
Hurrian 

Mixe-Zoquean 1068 

Mixtec 15 

Moabite See Canaanite 
Dialects 

Modern Aramaic See Aramaic 

Modern Chinese See Chinese 

Modern Georgian See 
Georgian 

Modern German See German 

Modern Greek See Greek 

Modern Hebrew See Hebrew 

Modern Indic See Indic 

Modern Persian See Persian 

Modern Russian See Russian 

Modern South Arabian See 
South Arabian 

Modern Standard Arabic See 
Arabic 

Modern Tamil See Tamil 

Mopan See Mayan 

Mubi 139 

Munda languages 698 

Mycenaean See Greek Dialects 


Nabatean See Aramaic 
Nahuatl 1068 
Nawa 1071 
Neo-Assyrian See Akkadian 
(Assyrian) 
Neo-Elamite See Elamite 
Neo-Hittite See Hittite 
Neo-Phrygian See Phrygian 
Neopunic See Punic 
New Testament Greek See 
Greek 
Norman French See French 
North Afro-Asiatic See 
Afro-Asiatic 
North American languages 
41,1117 
North Arabian 454, 455, 485, 
488, 495, 517 
Ancient North Arabian 
488-533 
Chaldaean 490 
Dadanitic 489, 490, 493, 
494, 495-497, 498, 
499, 500, 501, 502, 


503, 504, 505, 506, 
507, 508, 509-519, 
520-522, 523-524, 
525-526, 527, 529, 530 

Dedanite 490 

Dialects 490 

Dispersed Oasis North 
Arabian 490 

Dumaitic 490, 495, 500, 
501, 519 

Hasaitic 490, 492, 494, 
495, 500, 501, 506, 
507, 508, 517, 519, 
521, 523, 529 

Hismaic 490, 492, 493, 
494-495, 497, 498, 
500, 501, 504, 505, 
506, 507, 508, 509, 
517, 518-519, 520, 
523, 527, 528, 529, 530 

Jawfian 490 

Lihyanite 490, 529, 530 

Oasis North Arabian 
490-492 

Safaitic 490, 492, 493, 
494-495, 497, 498, 
499, 500-501, 502, 
503, 504-505, 506, 
507, 508, 509, 
510-511, 513-514, 
516, 517, 518-520, 
521, 522-523, 
524-525, 527, 528, 
529-530 

South Safaitic 492 

Southern Thamudic 490, 
492 

Tabuki Thamudic 492 

Taymanitic 490, 492, 
493, 494, 495, 499, 
500, 501, 502, 506, 
507, 508, 517, 
518-519, 520, 529, 
530 

Thamudic 492, 493, 508, 
530 

Thamudic A 492 

Thamudic B 490, 492, 
494, 495, 500, 501, 
503, 506, 507, 508, 
510, 516, 517, 
518-519, 520, 527 

Thamudic C 490, 494, 
495, 500, 506, 507, 
508, 517, 518-519 


Thamudic D 490, 492, 
494, 495, 500, 506, 
507, 508, 517, 
518-519 
Thamudic E 492 
North Canaanite See 
Canaanite 
North Cushitic See Cushitic 
North Germanic See 
Germanic 
North Greek See Greek 
Dialects 
North Picene 8 
Northeast Caucasian 95 
Northern Hebrew See Hebrew 
Northern Semitic See Semitic 
Northwest Germanic See 
Germanic 
Northwest Greek See Greek 
Dialects 
Northwest Prakrit See Indic 
(Middle Indic) 
Northwest Semitic See Semitic 
Northwestern Iranian See 
Iranian 
Norwegian 881 
Nostratic 22, 140, 967, 1126 
Numidian 139, 367, 383 


Oasis North Arabian See 
North Arabian 
(Ancient North 
Arabian) 

Oaxaca Soke See Soke 

Official Aramaic See Aramaic 

Ogham Irish See Irish 

Old Akkadian See Akkadian 

Old Arabic See Arabic 

Old Aramaic See Aramaic 

Old Armenian See Armenian 

Old Assyrian See Akkadian 
(Assyrian) 

Old Avestan See Avestan 

Old Babylonian See Akkadian 
(Babylonian) 

Old Bulgarian 657 

Old Byblian See Phoenician 

Old Canaanite See Canaanite 

Old Chinese See Chinese 

Old Church Slavic (Slavonic) 
892, 895, 1120, 1125 

Old Coptic See Coptic 

Old Egyptian See Egyptian 

Old Elamite See Elamite 

Old English See English 
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Old Frisian 882 

Old Georgian See Georgian 

Old High German See 
German 

Old Hispanic 8 

Old Hittite See Hittite 

Old Hurrian See Hurrian 

Old Icelandic 895 

Old Indic See Indic 

Old Indo-Aryan See 
Indo-Aryan 

Old Iranian See Iranian 

Old Irish See Irish 

Old Kannada 2 

Old Khmer 2 

Old Latin See Latin 

Old Low Franconian 881 

Old Norse 12, 882, 910, 911, 
919 

Old Persian See Persian 

Old Prussian 890 

Old Sabellian 8 

Old Saxon 881, 895 

Old South Arabian See South 
Arabian 

Old Sumerian See Sumerian 

Old Tamil See Tamil 

Old Telegu 2 

Old Welsh See Welsh 

Oluta Mijean See Mijean 

Omotic languages 139, 160 

Ongota 140 

Oromo 139 

Oscan See Sabellian 

Oto-Manguean 1075 


Paelignian See Sabellian 
Pahlavi 16, 743, 744, 764-776 
Book Pahlavi 764, 771, 
772 
Palaic 551, 552, 574, 577, 579, 
585-590, 591, 592, 
597, 598, 601, 606 
Paleo-Phrygian See Phrygian 
Pali See Indic (Middle Indic) 
Palmyrene See Aramaic 
Pamphylian See Greek 
Dialects 
Parthian 726, 766, 775, 940 
Pashto 22, 725 
Pazend 766 
Pelasgian 648 
Pelasgiotis See Greek Dialects 
Persian (See also 
Proto-Persian) 13, 90, 


91, 277, 424, 594, 986, 
1037 
Middle Persian 718, 721, 
724, 725, 735, 738, 
740, 743 
Manichean Middle 
Persian 766, 775 
Modern Persian 721, 738, 
740 
Old Persian 15, 60, 63, 65, 
74, 75-76, 79, 80-81, 
83, 84, 86, 87-88, 90, 
223, 362, 717-741, 
752, 768-770, 923 
Phocian See Greek Dialects 
Phoenician (See also Punic) 5, 
6, 141, 290, 293, 300, 
308, 315, 319, 321, 
332, 338, 345, 346, 
361, 365-385, 386, 
387, 388, 389, 391, 
578, 653, 656, 671, 
943, 946 
Common Phoenician 366 
Cypriot Phoenician 376 
Old Byblian 366, 367, 374, 
377, 382 
Standard Phoenician 366, 
367, 370, 374, 376 
Phrygian 12, 535, 636, 
777-788, 922, 1122 
Middle Phrygian 778, 779, 
783, 784, 786, 787 
Neo-Phrygian 778, 
779-780, 781, 
782-783, 784, 785, 
786, 787 
Paleo-Phrygian 777, 
778-779, 780, 781, 
782, 783, 784, 785, 
786 
Pictish 9 
Pisidian 551, 606 
Portuguese 1037 
Prakrit See Indic 
Pre-Achaemenid Elamite See 
Elamite 
Pre-Classical Latin See Latin 
Pre-Germanic See Germanic 
Pre-Hebrew See Hebrew 
Preliterary Latin See Latin 
Pre-Samnite See Sabellian 
Proto-Afro-Asiatic (See also 
Common 
Afro-Asiatic) 3, 138, 


140, 141, 143, 144, 
1116 
Proto-Algongian 1117, 1124 
Proto-Anatolian (See also 
Common Anatolian) 
557, 558, 559, 591, 
596, 601, 611 
Proto-Arabic 488 
Proto-Aramaic 392, 395, 
397-398, 400, 401, 
402, 410, 411, 417 
Proto-Aryan (See also 
Proto-Indo-Iranian) 
723, 726, 731, 732, 
733, 735, 737, 740 
Proto-Attic-Ionic 635 
Proto-Canaanite 326, 379, 
386, 387-388 
Proto-Celtic 857, 865, 866, 
1114 
Proto-Central Semitic 369, 
372 
Proto-Chinese 997 
Proto-Cholan 1056, 1058, 
1059, 1060 
Proto-Dravidian 61, 90 
Proto-Elamite See Elamite 
Proto-Elamo-Dravidian 61 
Proto-Ethiopic 436 
Proto-Ethio-Semitic 428, 437 
Proto-Etruscan 944 
Proto-Euphratic 54 
Proto-Georgian 967 
Proto-Germanic 886, 889, 
890-891, 892, 895, 
897, 901, 910, 911, 
916, 1114 
Proto-Greek 620, 623, 625, 
634, 657, 658, 659, 
660, 665, 667 
Proto-Hebrew 301, 332, 334 
Proto-Indo-European 2, 11, 
14, 535, 548, 536, 537, 
540, 541, 546-547, 
557, 565, 568, 573, 
579, 580, 581, 583, 
587, 588, 589, 594, 
596-597, 606, 612, 
614, 619, 620-621, 
622, 623, 624, 625, 
626-628, 631, 632, 
633, 634-635, 
636-637, 638-639, 
640, 643, 647, 652, 
660, 661, 662, 663, 
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675-676, 679, 680, 
681, 688, 697, 726, 
727-728, 730, 733, 
735, 737, 739, 740, 
747, 748-749, 750, 
751, 753, 756, 758, 
773, 774, 777, 782, 
783, 784, 785, 792, 
814, 836, 842, 847, 
850, 854, 858, 866, 
869, 871, 873, 887, 
888, 889-890, 892, 
893, 895, 896, 897, 
901-902, 903, 919, 
922, 928, 939, 
1113-1114, 1116, 
1117, 1118, 
1119-1120, 1121, 
1122, 1123, 
1124-1125 
Proto-Indo-Iranian (See also 
Proto-Aryan) 747, 
748-749, 750, 752, 
767-770, 772, 774, 
1117, 1117 
Proto-Iranian 720, 722, 724, 
725, 726-727, 728, 
732, 739, 750, 
767-770, 771 
Proto-Italic 948 
Proto-Kartvelian 967 
Proto-Lemnian 944 
Proto-Luvian 591 
Proto-Mayan 1058 
Proto-Mijean 1071, 1078, 
1080, 1090, 1099, 1104 
Proto-Mije-Sokean 1078, 
1080, 1081, 1082, 
1083, 1085, 
1086-1087, 1088, 
1090, 1092, 
1094-1095, 1097, 
1098, 1099, 1104, 
1105, 1106 
Proto-Northwest Semitic 
333-335, 337, 338, 
345, 346, 347, 348, 
352, 369, 373 
Proto-Persian 726 
Proto-Rhaetic 944 
Proto-Sabellian 821 
Proto-Semitic (See also 
Common Semitic) 2, 
140, 142-156, 227, 
229, 230-232, 233, 


235-236, 237, 238, 
240, 241, 242, 244, 
252, 253, 276, 277, 
288, 293, 321, 324, 
326, 327, 329, 331, 
333-335, 337, 338, 
339, 340, 342, 343, 
345, 346, 350, 369, 
370, 371, 373, 376, 
386, 398, 429, 435, 
436, 440, 441, 444, 
445, 449, 457, 499, 
1117, 1125 
Proto-Sinaitic 7, 163, 
387-388 
Proto-Sino-Tibetan 997 
Proto-Soke 1090 
Proto-Sokean 1071, 1076, 
1078, 1079, 1080, 
1081, 1082, 1083, 
1086, 1087, 1094, 
1095, 1096, 1097, 
1098, 1099, 1104, 1105 
Proto-Tigridian 54 
Proto-Tyrsenic 944, 949, 964 
Proto-Ugaritic 294 
Proto-Urartian 124, 136 
Proto-Urarto-Hurrian 95, 97, 
127 
Proto-Yucatecan 1056 
Proto-Zapotec 1110, 1111 
Proto-Zapotecan 1110, 1111 
Punic 139, 293, 345, 366, 367, 
368, 370, 371, 373, 
375, 376, 377, 381, 
386 
Early Punic 375 
Late Punic 366, 368, 373, 
375, 380 
Latino-Punic 366, 373 
Neopunic 293, 366 


Qatabanian See South 
Arabian (Ancient 
South Arabian) 


Rabbinic Hebrew See Hebrew 

Recent Venetic See Venetic 

Rhaetic (See also 
Proto-Rhaetic) 9-10, 
877, 944, 949, 964 

Rhodian See Greek Dialects 

Rift Valley Cushitic (Highland 
East Cushitic) See 
Cushitic 


Roman Latin See Latin 

Romance languages 427, 793, 
794, 803, 804, 858 

Ron languages 139 

Runic Norse (See also Ancient 
Nordic) 892 

Russian 1119 

Modern Russian 920 


Sabaic See South Arabian 
(Ancient South 
Arabian) 

Sabean = Sabaic 

Sabellian (See also 
Proto-Sabellian) 8, 15, 
789, 809, 812-839, 
855, 946 

Aequian 812 

Hernican 812 

Marrucinian 812, 828, 837, 
855 

Marsian 812, 837 

Oscan 789, 796, 812, 813, 
814, 816, 817, 
818-820, 821, 822, 
825-826, 828-831, 
832-834, 835, 836, 
837, 842, 854 

Paelignian 812, 816, 826, 
828, 829, 830, 837, 
855 

Pre-Samnite 812 

Sabine 809, 812 

South Picene 8, 812, 813, 
814, 817 

Umbrian 789, 796, 809, 
812, 813, 814, 816, 
817, 820-822, 824, 
825-826, 827, 
828-834, 835, 837, 
854, 869, 948, 965 

Vestinian 812, 829 

Volscian 812, 828, 830, 837 

Sabellic = Sabellian 

Sabine See Sabellian 

Safaitic See North Arabian 
(Ancient North 
Arabian) 

Sahidic See Coptic 

Sam/al See Aramaic (Old 
Aramaic) 

Samaritan Aramaic See 
Aramaic 

San Miguel Chimalapa See 
Soke 
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Sanskrit 11, 117, 535, 536, 
538, 539, 540, 541, 
542, 548, 582, 588, 
620, 637, 642, 643, 
668, 673-699, 700, 
701, 703-705, 
706-709, 710-715, 
742, 747, 748-749, 
750, 751-753, 756, 
760, 761, 762, 798, 
851, 869, 873, 890, 
895, 896, 901, 905, 
1012, 1015, 1037, 
1117, 1118, 1119, 
1120, 1124 
Classical Sanskrit 674, 678, 
680, 682, 689, 690, 
691, 692, 693, 696, 
697, 698, 700, 701, 
708, 711, 712, 713, 714 
Epic Sanskrit 673 
Vedic Sanskrit 539, 540, 
546, 547, 548, 557, 
560, 561, 564, 566, 
567, 568, 569, 636, 
673, 674, 678, 680, 
682, 684, 685, 686, 
688, 689, 690, 691, 
692, 693, 696, 697, 
698, 700, 705, 708, 
711, 713, 721, 
726-727, 731, 735, 
736, 737, 739, 743, 
761, 762, 850, 1117, 
1124 
Sanskritized Prakrit See Indic 
(Prakrit) 
Santa Maria Chimalapa See 
Soke 
Sapoteko = Zapotec 
Sauraseni See Indic (Middle 
Indic) 
Sayhadic 141, 143, 144, 148, 
454 
Sayula Mijean See Mijean 
Scandinavian languages 881, 
882 
East Scandinavian 908 
West Scandinavian 908 
Scythian 60 
Semitic (See also Common 
Semitic; 
Proto-Semitic) 2, 15, 
19, 20, 21, 26, 27, 51, 
54-55, 117, 138, 139, 


140, 141-142, 155, 
156, 160, 178, 188, 
218, 230, 234, 241, 
244, 246, 249, 252, 
254, 260, 261, 262, 
263, 264, 277, 288, 
289, 290, 293, 295, 
296, 297, 299, 300, 
302, 304, 305, 310, 
311, 315, 319, 337, 
338, 346, 349, 350, 
353, 356, 357, 361, 
365, 368, 369, 370, 
372, 373, 376, 377, 
378, 381, 382, 383, 
388, 391, 392, 402, 
428, 430, 434, 435, 
436, 439, 441, 442, 
443, 444, 445, 446, 
448, 449, 456, 457, 
460, 462, 464, 469, 
485, 494, 495, 500, 
502, 503, 506, 513, 
525, 529, 535, 555, 
599, 615, 648, 656, 
674, 740, 781, 877, 
885, 967 

Central Semitic (See also 
Proto-Central 
Semitic) 141, 144, 146, 
151, 152, 155, 253, 
319, 365, 429, 489 

East Semitic 141, 154, 223, 
288, 303, 429 

Ethiopian Semitic 142, 144, 
148, 154, 427, 434, 
435, 437, 445, 447, 
451, 452 

Ethio-Semitic (See also 
Proto-Ethio-Semitic; 
Semitic [Ethiopian 
Semitic]) 254, 428, 
436, 438 

Northern Ethio-Semitic 
428 
Southern Ethio-Semitic 

428 

Mahrian Semitic 142, 144, 
148 

Northern Semitic 445 

Northwest Semitic (See also 
Proto-Northwest 
Semitic) 141, 143, 
144, 148, 154, 163, 
165, 288, 290-291, 


292, 294, 295, 315, 
319, 332, 338, 347, 
361, 365, 372, 378, 
379, 380, 386, 388, 
389, 391, 396, 411, 
429, 494, 495 
South Semitic 290, 427, 
429, 435, 454, 494, 
495, 517 
South West Semitic 489 
West Semitic 69, 141, 143, 
151, 152, 154, 155, 
188, 223, 251, 252, 
260, 270, 277, 288, 
290, 291, 293, 297, 
298, 302, 303, 304, 
308, 309, 311, 315, 
319, 377, 387-388, 
429, 444 
Semito-Hamitic 138, 160 
Sicel 9 
Sicilian (Greek) See Greek 
Dialects 
Siculan 9 
Sidamo 139 
Sidetic 551, 606 
Silver Latin See Latin 
Sinitic 988, 989 
Sino-Caucasian 989 
Sino-Tibetan (See also Proto- 
Sino-Tibetan) 989, 
1012 
Sino-Tibetan-Austronesian 
989 
Slavic 12, 573, 657, 800, 809, 
895, 978, 1125 
Sogdian 739 
Soke (See also Proto-Soke; 
Sokean) 1082, 1083, 
1085, 1090, 1096 
Chiapas Soke 1082, 1105 
Copainala 1082, 1096 
Magdalena 1082, 1096 
Oaxaca Soke 1082, 1105 
San Miguel Chimalapa 
1082, 1088, 1093, 
1094, 1105 
Santa Maria Chimalapa 
1082, 1095, 1096, 
1098, 1105 
Sokean (See also 
Proto-Sokean; Soke) 
1071, 1078, 1079, 
1080, 1081, 1082, 
1083, 1085, 1086, 
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1087, 1088, 1090, 
1097-1098, 1099, 
1104-1106 
Ayapa Gulf Sokean 1105 
Gulf Sokean 1082, 1083, 
1105 
Soteapan Gulf Sokean 
1081, 1082, 1085, 
1087, 1094, 1096, 1105 
Texistepec Gulf Sokean 
1105 
Somali 139 
Soqotri 141 
Soteapan Gulf Sokean See 
Sokean 
South Arabian 141, 260, 290, 
434, 435, 492, 495, 
499, 508 
Ancient South Arabian 
454-487, 488, 489, 
493, 494, 498, 499, 505 
Hadramitic 142, 454, 
455, 459, 470-472 
Haramic 454, 476, 477, 
478, 485 
Madhabic 492 
Minaic 454, 455, 459, 
470-472, 484 
Qatabanian 454, 455, 
470-472, 484 
Sabaic 427, 454, 455, 
456, 459, 467, 471, 
472, 480-481, 484, 
485, 489, 493, 494, 
509, 519, 521, 529 
Early Sabaic 454, 455, 
461, 465, 469, 470, 474 
Late Sabaic 454, 455, 
459, 462, 469, 474, 476 
Middle Sabaic 454, 
459, 465, 469, 474, 
476, 483 
Epigraphic South Arabian 
428, 431 
Modern South Arabian 
142, 253, 428, 429, 
435, 444, 445, 485, 
488, 499 
Old South Arabian 324, 
427, 428, 429, 430, 
435, 445 
South Canaanite See 
Canaanite 
South Greek See Greek 
Dialects 


South Picene See Sabellian 
South Safaitic See North 
Arabian (Ancient 
North Arabian) 
South Semitic See Semitic 
South West Semitic See 
Semitic 
Southern Hebrew See Hebrew 
Southern Thamudic See 
North Arabian 
(Ancient North 
Arabian) 
Southwestern Chu See 
Chinese (Dialects) 
Southwestern Iranian See 
Iranian 
Spanish 1054, 1078, 1093 
Sri Lankan Tamil See Tamil 
Standard Literary Aramaic 
See Aramaic 
Standard Literary Sumerian 
See Sumerian 
Standard Phoenician See 
Phoenician 
Subakhmimic See Coptic 
Suberian 96, 277 
Sumerian (See also Sumerian 
Dialects) 15, 19-59, 
60-61, 62, 65, 66, 70, 
89-90, 97, 103, 117, 
141, 152, 154, 155, 
218, 220, 221, 223, 
227, 229, 230, 233, 
240, 251, 260, 262, 
263, 264, 271, 276, 
277, 278, 289, 387, 
552, 553, 648, 766 
Old Sumerian 45 
Sumerian Dialects (See also 
Sumerian) 23-24 
Emesal 23-24 
Standard Literary 
Sumerian 23 
Susian 60 
Svan 967 
Swedish 881 
Syriac See Aramaic 


Tabuki Thamudic See North 
Arabian (Ancient 
North Arabian) 
Tai 1012 
Tamazight 138 
Tamil 673 
Continental Tamil 1015 


Epigraphic Tamil 1015 
Medieval Tamil 1015, 
1025, 1031, 1037 
Mixed Tamil 1015 
Modern Tamil 1015, 
1023, 1024, 1025, 
1029, 1031, 1035, 
1037 
Old Tamil 1015-1040 
Early Old Tamil 1015, 
1016 
Late Old Tamil 1015, 
1016 
Middle Old Tamil 1016 
Sri Lankan Tamil 1015, 
1028 
Tamil of the Academy 
1016 
Tarafit 138 
Taselhit 138 
Taymanitic See North Arabian 
(Ancient North 
Arabian) 
Telegu 673 
Texistepec Gulf Sokean See 
Sokean 
Thamudic (A, B, C, D, E) See 
North Arabian 
(Ancient North 
Arabian) 
Theran See Greek Dialects 
Thessalian See Greek 
Dialects 
Thessaliotis See Greek 
Dialects 
Thracian 12, 780 
Thraco-Dacian 780 
Thraco-Phrygian 780 
Tibetan 22 
Tibeto-Burman 989, 997 
Tigre 428, 434 
Tigrinya 141, 428, 431, 433, 
434 
Tocharian 2, 535, 536, 548, 
573, 809, 1119, 1120, 
1122 
Tocharian A 1120 
Tocharian B 1120 
Toda 1015 
Totonac 1068 
Totontepec Mije See Mije 
Traditional Egyptian See 
Egyptian 
Tsaconian See Greek 
Dialects 
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Tuareg 139 

Tulu 1015 

Turkish 12, 22 
Turoyo See Aramaic 
Tzeltal See Mayan 
Tzeltalan See Mayan 
Tzotzil See Mayan 


Ugaritic (See also 
Proto-Ugaritic) 7, 15, 
97, 98, 105, 141, 148, 
151, 270, 288-318, 
329, 335, 337, 338, 
343, 346, 349, 361, 
382, 386, 388, 389, 
396, 497 

Umbrian See Sabellian 

Urartian (See also 
Proto-Urartian; 
Proto-Urarto- 
Hurrian) 15, 65, 95, 


96, 97, 119-137, 277, 
577, 923 
Dialects 120 


Vandal 882 
Vannic 119 
Vedic Sanskrit See Sanskrit 
Venetic 535, 840-856, 866, 
946 
Ancient Venetic 842 
Archaic Venetic 842 
Latino-Venetic 842, 844, 
847, 848, 851 
Recent Venetic 842, 843, 
844, 845, 847, 848 
Vestinian See Sabellian 
Volscian See Sabellian 
Vulgar Latin See Latin 


Welsh 11, 499 
Old Welsh 8 


West Chadic See Chadic 

West Germanic See Germanic 
West Greek See Greek Dialects 
West Semitic See Semitic 
Wolaytta 139 


Xamir 139 
Xanmet’i See Georgian 


Yeniseian 989 
Yucatec See Mayan 
Yucatecan See Mayan 


Zapotec (See also 
Proto-Zapotec) 3, 15, 
1075, 1109 

Zapotecan (See also 
Proto-Zapotecan) 
1053, 1068, 1111 

Dialects 1111 
Zoquean 1053 


